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PREFACE. 


In laying before the public the following work, so comprehensive and complete in all its 
departments, and so profusely illustrated, it seems almost unnecessary to do more than to state, 
generally, that it embraces the whole range of animal and vegetable existence. This fact, in 
itself, may sufficiently suggest the exhaustless stores it contains of the most delightful of all 
kinds of human knowledge, as displayed in the endless variety of the forms, the habits, and 
the peculiarities which, in both still and active life, it opens to the mind of the reader. By 
him, such a work may be regarded as an epitome of the terrestrial and aqueous globe, in 
which he, himself, is but a unit; and whilst he possesses the consciousness of his own existence, 
he will find that he is everywhere encompassed by other cxistences, growing, strengthening, 
decaying, and dying, to yield the material for new shapes, and, perhaps, new specics, in both the 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms. Thus will he sce that the whole system of animated 
nature may be considered as entirely consisting of active forms and forces, carrying on the grand 
business of the world, which is to ve, by providing the means for so doing, until the natural law 
of their being has been completely fulfilled. 

So far as the knowledge of the naturalist has yet extended, in reference to Mammals, Birds, 
Reptiles, Insects, Fishes, and Botany, so far will it be found recorded and pictorially represented 
in the following history. In its pages the careful reader is made cognizant of the natures, 
forms, and peculiarities of the inhabitants of the carth, the air, and the sea, as well as of the 
various species of plants with which cach of the zoncs is adorned. It has been remarked that 
mammals may be surpassed in the rapidity with which their blood circulates; in the extent 
and perfection of their breathing processes ; in the temperature of their bodies, and in the con- 
comitant vigour of their muscular actions: but, in their physical phenomena, they, as a class, 
hold superiority over all other animals. Hence they naturally take the first place in every 
work professing to embrace the whole range of Natural History; and hence they are first treated 
of in the following pages. Whatever may be their structural defects or deficiencies, however, 
these will be found amply compensated in the birds, whose beauty of plumage, variety of voices, 
elegance of figures, and general animation and activity, render them among the most charming 
objects of creation. The instincts by which these winged creatures are usually so unerringly 
guided, will, in many instances, take the uninitiated reader by surprise. He will be struck 
with the patience they display during the period of incubation; with their parental devotion to 
their offspring ; with the untiring exertions, even of birds of prey, to procure food for their naked 
young; with the boldness of even the barn-door fowl, when called upon to protect its brood from 
the attack of some predaceous foe hovering over them, watching an opportunity to stoop 
and carry one of them away. In the mammalia, this instinct is likewise strongly exhibited: 
but these indications of the development of yet higher attributes, beautiful as they are, have, 
in the inferior animals, only a brief existence, for their young are altogether abandoned so 
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soon as they are able to provide for themselves. The preservation and the love of offspring for 
lengthened periods only belong to the human family ; and when these are based upon sympathy 
and respect, they form the grand groundwork and cement of social communities. 

As every department in the treatment of Natural History should be made as complete as 
possible within itself, this aim has never been lost sight of during the compilation of the vast body 
of matter comprised within the compass of the following work. Accordingly the labours of 
Linneus, Cuvier, Audubon, Wilson, Waterton, Darwin, Agassiz, Humboldt, Livingstone, and 
Chaillu, appear in a clear, yet comprehensive form, which, from its variety, fills the mind with 
wonder whilst inspiring it with the highest gratification. As Audubon and Humboldt have made 
us acquainted with many of the fauna and fora of both the Americas, Livingstone and Chaillu 
have informed us of many singular features relative not only to the physical geography, but to the 
animal and plant life of Africa. This last gentleman has explored a considerable part of the 
western equatorial region of that continent. From the ncighbourhood of the Gaboon river he 
pushed into the interior, where he fell-in with cannibal tribes of natives, and also encountered that 
frightful ape, the gorilla. Speaking of this repulsive creature, he tells us that it has driven nearly 
all the other animals from the forests which it haunts. Neither the rhinoceros, the buffalo, horse, 
ox, ass, or giraffe, is found where the gorilla dwells; even the lion has retired before its roar, 
which can be heard at an incredible distance, and is frequently mistaken for thunder. The native 
idea of this ape is, that it combines the savage nature of a brute with the intelligence of a human 
being. When brought face to face with man, its rage is ungovernable. Its eyes flash defiance; 
whilst with its fists it beats its breast so violently, as to make it sound like an enormous drum. 
Its appearance reminded M. Chaillu of some infernal, drcam-like creature, half-man, half-beast, 
as depicted by the old mastcrs in their representations of the lower regions. But, however 
close may be its resemblance to man, we are assured, by Professor Owen, that it is distinguished 
by important differences, which preclude the possibility of a devclopment of the human being 
from the brute. The formation and sctting of the great toc arc essentially different, converting 
the foot into a grasping hand. It also possesses thirteen pairs of ribs, whereas man has only 
twelve; and the brain-case is not larger than an infant’s, although the weight of the enormous 
head is seven or eight times greater than that of the human skull. The details of its habits, 
however, will be found fully set forth in the succeeding general introduction. 

The immense number of illustrative wood-cuts accompanying the letter-press of this History 
of Animated Nature, it is believed will be of infinite service in conveying correct idcas of the 
forms of the countless animals, flowers, herbs, and plants described ; while the steel engravings 
tend greatly to beautify and enhance the value of the work. These attractions have not 
been-produced without an enormous expenditure of time, labour, and money. Nevertheless, it is 
hoped that the demand for a Natural History containing so much that is useful, instructive, and 
pleasing, will be such as will reward the enterprise of the Publishers, who, in undertaking it, 


have been actuated, at least, as much by a public as by a private spirit. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Ir there be one study more interesting than another, and one in which men of all countries would 
most ardently engage, it is that which is brought under the comprehensive denomination of Natural 
History, or the History of Nature.. This study may properly be divided into two parts, taking 
separately the name of Natural History and Natural Science; the first viewing bodies in a state of 
comparative inactivity, and the second considering them in a condition of mutual action. There are 
some writers who divide Natural History into general and particular, both of which terms have been 
defined by Cuvier. ‘General Natural History considers, under a single point of view, all natural 
bodies, and the common result of all their actions in the great whole of nature. It determines the 
laws of the co-existence of their properties, and establishes the degree of resemblance which exists 
between different bodies. It also classes them according to these degrees. The particular natural 
history of any body, to be perfect, should comprehend, first, the description of all the sensible 
properties of that body, and of all its parts; second, the mutual relations of these parts, the motions 
which they produce, and the changes which they undergo whilst they remain united ; third, the active 
and passive relations of this body with every other body in the universe ; fourth, the explanation of all 
these phenomena.” 

In Mr. Richard Owen’s work on the Classification and Geographical Distribution of the Mammata, 
we are told that centuries elapsed before any advance was made in the science of zoology, as it was 
bequeathed to the intellectual world by the’ mind of Aristotle. Of no other branch of human 
knowledge does the history so strongly exemplify the fearful phenomenon of the arrest of intellectual 
progress, resulting in the “dark ages.’ ‘The well-lit torch which should have guided to further 
explorations of the mighty maze of animated nature, was suffered to fall from the master hand, and left 
to grow dim and smoulder through many gencrations, ere it was resumed, fanned anew into brightness, 
and a clear view regained both of the extent of ancient discovery, and of the right course to be pursued 
by modern research. Linneus first definitely and formally restored the great natural class we are now 
treating of to its Aristotelian integrity; and applying to it that happy instinct of discernment of 
significant outward characters which had enabled him to effect so much for the sister science of botany, 
he proposed for it the name of Mammalia. 

The active cultivation of the science of observation stimulated by Ray, Linneus, and Buffon, had 
brought to light instances—e.g., in certain lizards—of viviparous quadrupeds which differ in structures 
of classific importance from the Zootoka Tetrapodo of Aristotle. Certain forms of true fishes were now 
known to bring forth their young alive, as well as the fish-like Retoda. The term Zootoka ceased to be 
applicable, exclusively, to the class of which Aristotle had sketched out the bounds; and naturalists 
gladly accepted, and have since retained, the neat and appropriate, and truly distinctive, term proposed 
by Linneus—the term which was suggested by the outward and visible part of the apparatus by which 
the warm-blooded viviparous animals exclusively nourish their new-born young. 

Among modern naturalists, the name of Louis Agassiz takes a prominent place. This dis. 
tinguished French naturalist was, for many years, Professor of Natural History at Neufchatel. In 
1847, he became, by invitation, Professor of Natural History in Cambridge College, Massachusetts, 
America, As a naturalist his fame dates from 1828; and much of his attention has been devoted to 
fossil remains. He was the first to propose the division of fossil fishes, in accordance with the formation 
of their scales. He was, also, amongst the first to confirm Mr. Shuttleworth’s discovery of animalcule 
being in the red snow of the Alps; and has shown that there are higher forms of animal existence there 
than were before suspected. As a geologist, he has directed attention to a large series of important 
phenomena; and has, in various publications, developed the views he has been led to entertain upon 
them. He is an upholder of the doctrine which teaches the successive creation of higher orders of 
organised beings on the surface of the earth, and believes that the human race has had, in its several 
distinct. species, separate stocks of originality, both as to time and space. As an author, his 
contributions to Natural History have been extensive ; and it may be remarked that he was the founder 
of the Bibliographia Zoologica et Geologica—a great work, which has been edited by the late Mr. 
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‘Strickland and Sir W. Jardine, Bart. On the death of the late Professor Edward Forbes, he was offered 
the chair of Natural History in Edinburgh; but he declined it. 

Audubon, the distinguished American naturalist, was first inspired by his father with that love 
of natural objects with which his pursuits were to be afterwards so prominently identified. The 
study of birds especially became a passion with him; and in order that he might become a good 
draughtsman, his father, at the age of fourteen, sent him to Paris, and placed him in the studio of 
the celebrated David. By his seventeenth year, he had applied himself so diligently that he had 
become a skilful artist, when he returned to his native country; and his father gave him a farm on 
the banks of the Schuylkil. Here ornithological studies employed a great deal more of his time than 
farming employments. He married, and continued to explore the American forests in search of new 
specimens of the feathered tribes, to enlarge his collections. These excursions were prolonged to 
nearly fifteen consecutive years. Having removed to Louisville, he met Wilson, the celebrated Scotch 
ornithologist, whose conversation added to his ardour in his favourite pursuits. In 1810, with his wife 
and child, he set out on an expedition down the Ohio; next went through Florida; and so continued, 
as long as he lived, to extend his knowledge of American birds. He visited England twice, and was 
everywhere received with the attention and distinction due to so truthful a naturalist. He became a 
Fellow of the Zoological and Linnean Societies in London ; of the Natural History Society of Paris ; 
and of numerous other societies of smaller note. His book on American ornithology is the largest 
and grandest that has ever been published. 

In treating of the geographical distribution of the mammalia, it is observed by Mr. Owen, “ that 
mammals may ‘be surpassed in the rapidity with which the blood circulates; in the extent and 
completeness of the breathing process; in bodily temperature; in the concomitant vigour of the 
muscular actions—all which superiorities, in birds for example, result in those marvellous powers of 
flight with which the feathered class are privileged. But in their psychical phenomena, the mammailia, 
as a class, excel all other animals. Let me exemplify this by reference to the reproductive economy in 
the vertebrate series. : 

“‘ The instinctive sense of dependence upon another, manifested by the impulse to seek out a mate— 
which impulse, even in fishes, is sometimes so irresistible, that they throw themselves on shore in the 
pursuit—this first step in the supersession of the lower and more general law of individual or self- 
preservation, although not first introduced at the vertebrate stage of the animal series, is never 
departed from after that stage has been gained. To this sexual relation is next added a self: 
sacrificing impulse of a higher kind—viz., the parental instinct. As we rise in the survey of verte- 
brate phenomena, we see the entire devotion of self to offspring in the patient incubation of the bird; 
in the unwearied exertions of the swift or the hawk to obtain food for their callow brood when 
hatched; in the bold demonstration which the hen, at other times so timid, will make to repel 
threatened attacks against her cowering young. 

“Still closer becomes the link between the offspring and parent in the mammalia class, by the 
substitution, for the exclusion of a passive, irresponsive ovum, of the birth of a living young, making 
instinctive, irresistible appeal, as soon as born, to maternal sympathy ; deriving nutriment immediately 
from the mother’s body, and both giving and receiving pleasure by that act. These beautiful fore- 
shadowings of higher attributes are, however, transitory in the brute creation ; and the relations cease 
as soon as the young quadruped can provide for itself. Preservation of offspring has been superinduced 
on self-preservation ; but there is, as yet, no self-improvement: this is the peculiar attribute of mankind. 
The human species is characterised by the prolonged dependence of a slowly-maturing offspring on 
parental cares and affections; in which are laid the foundations of the social system, and time given 
for instilling those principles on which man’s best wisdom and truest happiness are based, and by which 
he is prepared for another and higher sphere of existence. In this destination alone may we discern an 
adequate end and purpose in the great organic scheme developed upon our planet.” 

One of the most recent and extraordinary additions made to Natural History, is the gorilla. For about 
two centuries, says Mr. Owen, naturalists have been cognizant of a small ape, tailless, without cheek- 
pouches, and without the ischial callosities ; clothed with black hair; with a facial angle of ‘about 60°, 
and of a physiognomy milder and more human-like than in the ordinary race of monkeys—less 
capricious, less impulsive in its habits, more staid and docile. This species, brought from the west coast 
of Africa, is that which our anatomist, Tyson, dissected. He described the main features of its 
organisation in his work published in 1699. He called it the Homo Sylvestris, or Pigmy. It is noted 
by Linneus in some editions of his Systeme Nature, as the Homo Troglodytes. Blumenbach, 
giving a truer value to the condition of the innermost digit of the hind foot, which was like a thumb, 
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called it the Simia Troglodytes : it afterwards became more commonly known as the “‘Chimpanzee.” At 
a later period, naturalists became acquainted with a similar kind of ape, of quiet, docile disposition, 
with the same sad, human-like expression of features. It was brought from Borneo, or Sumatra, where 
it is known by the name of Orang, which, in the language of the natives of Borneo, signifies man, 
with the distinctive addition of Outan, meaning “ wood man,” or “ wild man of the woods.” This 
creature differed from the Pigmy, or Simia Troglodytes of Africa, by being covered with hair of a reddish 
brown colour, and by having the anterior, or upper, limbs much longer in proportion, and the thumb 
upon the hind feet somewhat less. It was entered in the zoological catalogue as the Simia Satyrus. A 
governor of Batavia, Baron Wurmb, had transmitted to Holland, in 1780, the skeleton of a large kind 
of ape, tailless, like this small species from Borneo, but with a much-developed face, and large canine 
teeth, and bearing thick callositics upon the cheeks; giving it, upon the whole, a very baboon-like 
physiognomy ; and he called it the Pongo. 

The additional facts subsequently ascertained respecting the gorilla, although they prove its nearer 
approach to man than any other tailless ape, have not, in any degree, affected or invalidated the 
conclusions at which Mr. Owen then arrived. Since the date of that memoir, skeletons, and the entire 
carcass, preserved in spirits, of the gorilla, have successively reached the museums of Paris, Vienna, and 
London ; and have formed the subjects of several memoirs, the results of the recorded observations 
differing only in regard to the interpretation of the facts. 

Dr. Wyman, the accomplished anatomical professor of Boston, U.S., agrees with Mr. Owen in 
referring the gorilla to the same genus as the chimpanzee ; but he regards the latter as more nearly allied 
to the human kind. 

Professors Duvernoy and Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire consider the differences in the osteology, 
dentition, and outward character of the gorilla to be of generic importance; and they enter the species, 
in the zoological catalogues, as Gorilla Gina, the trivial name being that by which the animal is called 
by the natives of Gaboon. The French naturalists also concur with the American in placing the gorilla 
below the chimpanzee in the zoological scale ; and some have, more lately, been disposed to place both 
below the siamangs, gibbons, or long-armed apes (Hylobates). 

The following are the principal external characters of the gorilla, exhibited by the specimen pre- 
served in spirits, which was received, in 1858, at the British Museum, and is now mounted and exhibited 
in the Mammalian gallery. Mr. Owen’s attention was first attracted by the shortness, almost absence, 
of neck, due to the backward position of the junction of the head to the trunk, to the great length of 
the cervical spines, causing the “nape” to project beyond the “ occiput’”’—to the great size and elevation 
of the scapule, and to the oblique rising of the clavicles from their sternal attachments to above the 
level of the angles of the jaw. ‘The brain-case, low and narrow, and the lofty ridges of the skull, make 
the cranial profile pass in almost a straight line from the occiput to the super-orbital ridge, the 
prominence of which gives the most forbidding feature to the physiognomy of the gorilla, the thick 
integument overlapping that ridge forming a scowling pent-house over the eyes. The nose 1s more 
prominent than in the chimpanzce or orang-outan, not only at its lower expanded part, but at its upper 
half, where a slight prominence corresponds with that which the author had previously pointed out in 
the nasal bones. ‘The mouth is very wide; the lips large, of uniform thickness, the upper one with a 
straight, as if incised margin, not showing the coloured lining membrane when the mouth is shut. The _ 
chin is short and receding; the muzzle very prominent. ‘The cyclids with eyelashes; the eyes wider 
apart than in the orang or chimpanzee: no defined eyebrows; but the hairy scalp continued to the 
super-orbital ridge. The ears are smaller in proportion than in man. On a direct front view of the 
face, the ears are on the same parallel with the eyes. The huge canines in the male give a most 
formidable aspect to the beast: they were not fully developed in the younger and entire specimen now 
mounted. The profile of the trunk describes a slight convexity from the nape to the sacrum, there 
being no inbending at the loins, which seem wanting, the thirteenth pair of ribs being close to the 
‘labrum ilii.” The chest is of great capacity; the shoulders very wide across; the pectoral regions 
are slightly marked, and show a pair of nipples placed as in the chimpanzee and human species. The 
abdomen is somewhat prominent, both before and at the sides. ‘The pelvis relatively brouder than in 
other apes. . 

The chief deviations from the human structure are seen in the limbs, which are of great power, 
the upper ones prodigiously strong. The arm, from below the short deltoid prominence, preserves its 
thickness to the condyles; a uniform circumference prevails in the fore-arm; the leg increases in, 
thickness from below the knee to the ankle. There is no “calf” of the leg. ‘These characters of the 
limbs are due to the partial muscular enlargements pwhich impart the graceful varying curves to the 
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outlines of the limbs in man. Yet they depend rather on excess than defect of development of the 
ts of the limb-muscles, which thus continue of almost the 


carneous as compared with the tendonous par 
same size from their origin to their insertion, with a proportionate gain of strength to the beast. | 
Gorilla-land is a richly wooded extent of the western part of Africa, traversed by the rivers Danger 
and Gaboon, and extending from the equator to the 10th or 15th degree of south latitude. The 
part where the gorilla has been most frequently met with, presents a succession of hill and dale, of 
heights crowned with lofty trees, and valleys covered with coarse grass, partial scrub or scattered 
shrubs. Fruit trees of various kinds abound both on the hills and in the valleys; some that 
are crude and uncared-for by the negroes, are sought out and greedily eaten by the gorillas; and as 
different kinds come to maturity, at different seasons, they afford the great denizen of the woods a 
successive and unfailing supply of these indigenous fruit trees. . . . . Fruits and other nutritious 
productions of the vegetable kingdom, constitute the staple food of the gorilla, as they do of the 
chimpanzee. The molar teeth, which alone truly indicate the diet of an animal, accord with the 
statements as to the frugivorous character of the gorilla; but they also sufficiently answer to an 
omnivorous habit, to suggest that the eggs and callow brood of nests, discovered in the trees frequented 
by the gorilla, might not be unacceptable. The gorilla makes a sleeping-place like a hammock, 
connecting the branches of a sheltered and thickly-leaved part of a tree by means of the long, tough, 
slender stems of parasitic plants, and lining it with the broad, dried fronds of palms, or with long grass. 
This hammock-like abode may be scen at different heights, from ten feet to forty feet from the ground, 
but there is never more than one such nest in a tree... . . They avoid the abodes of man; but are 
most commonly seen in the months of September, October, and November, after the negroes have 
gathered their outlying rice crops, and have returned from the bush to the village. So observed, they 
are described to be usually in pairs; or if more, the addition consists of a few young ones, of different 
ages, and apparently of one family. The gorilla is not gregarious. The parents may be seen sitting on 
a branch, resting the back against the tree-trunk—the hair being generally rubbed off the back of the 
old gorilla from that habit—perhaps munching their fruits, whilst the young gorillas are at play, leaping 
and swinging from branch to branch, with hoots or harsh cries of boisterous mirth. . . . If the old 
male be seen alone, or when in quest of food, he is usually armed with a stout stick, which the negroes 
aver to be the weapon with which he attacks his chief enemy, the elephant. Not that the elephant, 
directly or intentionally, injures the gorilla, but, deriving its subsistence from the same substances, the 
ape regards the great proboscidian as a hostile intruder. When, therefore, he discovers the elephant 
pulling down and wrenching off the branches of a favourite tree, the gorilla, stealing along the bough, 
strikes the sensitive proboscis of the elephant with a violent blow of his club, and drives off the startled 
giant, trumpeting shrilly with rage and pain. 

Another peculiarity of the gorilla is his instinctive aversion to the whole of the negro race. No 
negro willingly approaches the tree in which the male gorilla keeps guard. When the young men of 
the Gaboon tribe make armed excursions into the forests in search of ivory, there is no enemy of which 
they stand in more fear than this formidable animal. If they have unawares come too near him with 
his family, he does not retreat, but comes rapidly to the attack, swinging down the branches, and 
clutching at the nearest foe, his aspect perfectly hideous with rage. If fired at, and not mortally 
wounded, he closes at once upon his assailant, and inflicts most dangerous, if not absolutely deadly, 
wounds with his tusks. Negrocs, when moving through the tracts of their forests, are sometimes made 
aware of the presence of this animal by the momentary disappearance of one of their companions, who 
has been hoisted up into a tree, uttering, perhaps, a short suffocating cry. In a few minutes the 
unfortunate man drops to the ground a strangled corpse. The gorilla, watching his opportunity, has 
let down his enormous hind hand, seized the passing negro by the neck, pulled him up the higher 
branches, and dropped him when his struggles had ceased. The strength of the gorilla is so great as to 
make him a match for the lion, the leopard falling a comparatively easy prey to his power. The 
redecming quality of the animal is the extreme care which both male and female take of their 
young. We will conclude this account of the gorilla with the following anecdote, for which we are, 
also, indebted to Mr. Owen's description of the peculiarities of this animal. 

‘It is reported that a French natural history collector, accompanying a party of the Gaboon negroes 
into the gorilla woods, surprised a female with two young ones on a large boabdad which stood some 
distance from the nearest clump. She descended the tree with the youngest clinging to her neck, and 
made off rapidly to the forest, and escaped. ‘The deserted young one, on seeing the approach of the 
men, began to utter piercing cries. ‘The mother, having disposed of her infant in safety, returned to 
rescue the older offspring ; but before she could descend with it, her retreat was cut off. Seeing one 
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of the negroes level his musket at her, she, clasping her young with one arm, waved the other as if 
deprecating the shot: the ball passed through her heart, and she fell with her young one clinging to 
her. It was a male, and survived the voyage to Havre, where it died on arriving.’ 

One of the singularities of the animal kingdom is seen in the wonderful variety which appears in 
the construction of their feet. At first sight there is no obvious reason for the great difference between 
the foot of a horse and-an ox; but when their separate destinations are examined, the adaptation of each 
construction becomes at once apparent. The horse was intended for rapid movements on hard ground— 
hence the construction of the hoof, to be in accordance with such a design. ‘The place of the ox was 
to be in meadow lands and on river banks. Its destiny was, therefore, to tread on soft grounds; and 
for this purpose its divided, and consequently spreading, hoof is adapted. The horse sinks where an 
ox of greater weight can feed in safety. The sharp hoof of the goat is not less adapted for the rocky 
places and narrow footing of its mountain habitation ; and the same general principle is extended to the 
sheep and other species for the same reason. On the other hand, the foot of the camel is a broad, elastic, 
and soft cushion, admirably adapted to those sands which every other peculiarity in its construction 
shows to have been its intended dwelling-place. The rabbit was designed to dig and to burrow ; but it 
was also intended that it should run with considerable velocity. For these objects its fore-legs are 
short and strong, with a powerful hand; while the long metatarsal bone is rendered a foot to rest on, 
as it isa leg forrunning. It can thus compress itself into a narrow space; while the length of the lever 
behind, and the great flexibility of the spine, enable it to take a much longer stcp than its size would 
indicate, and thus contest in speed with its far larger enemies. In the hare, the intention to afford 
concealment by crouching, leads to the same construction, with the same effect; as in all the 
quadrupeds, the art of running, in so far as pace is concerned, depends solely on the hind legs, the 
others forming little more than a resting-place. The structure of the hind foot in the kangaroo, and its 
congeners, is an extension of the same contrivance, with a somewhat different practical result. 

In the case of the mole, where digging and not running is required, we have the beautifully and 
powerfully formed hands. The legs are all extremely short, because longer ones would not only have 
been inconvenient, but useless; and there is the peculiarly shaped humerus, with a flat and long carpal 
bone, which, while the hand is enlarged in breadth, permits the palm to be turned outwards. ‘I'he 
contrivance indicated in the foot of a cat is as singular as it is wonderful. The wants of the animal 
required a hand to seize, like the bird of prey; and this was to be combined with walking. Superficially 
viewed, the foot of the cat and dog are similar, and both walk on the ends of their tocs. But though 
the dog’s foot had been more flexible than it is, the wearing down of the claws by walking would have 
prevented it from securing an object. To protect those in the other animal, the last joint of each toe is 
reversed when the foot is used for walking, it being brought forward with its long claw when used 
as a hand for seizing, and returned to its place by an elastic ligament. In the lion the same object 
is effected, but in a different manner, by means of a lateral motion, which, like the peculiar form of the 
last phalanx in this tribe, does not well admit of description. Here, also, as in all animals with claws 
similarly strong, there is a peculiar contrivance for fixing these organs firmly in their sockets; a 
projection from it entering within the claw, while that is externally embraced in the usual manner. 
In the cat, also, designed as it is to prey on animals possessed in « high degree of acuteness, the sense of 
hearing, and endowed with the capability of extremely rapid movements, the sole of the foot is 
remarkably soft: whence, combined with an extraordinary pliancy of the whole body, that inaudible 
stealthy step, so universally known; while in the marten the same object is effected by a covering of hair. 

In both the mouse and the rat we see other peculiarities which fill us with surprise. ‘These 
animals can, without difficulty, walk on surfaces not horizontal, by means of the sharpness of their claws, 
united to the smallness of their forms, the lightness of their weight, and their great muscular strength. 
The walrus, as ponderous as it is inactive, when desirous of leaving the sea, is forced to clamber over 
smooth and inclined rocks, which it is enabled to do by the sole of its foot being constructed in such a 
manner as to produce a vacuum with the surface. The interest, however, attached to this contrivance 
is increased by observing how the general principle by which it is effected is varied in different animals. 
In the walrus, where the toes were destined to cxist, the muscles enable them to form a vacuum, which 
may also be done, though imperfectly, by the human hand. In the foot of the gekko, cach toe has 
transverse cavities opening by slits below, which can, by muscular action, be converted into vacuums ; 
but, in the common fly, which, by this means, can easily ascend a pane of glass, there are cushions, 
agreeing with the general structure of insects, and producing the same effect. In the Bufo Culavicta 
the same power is obtained by a tubercular arrangement, and, in various sorts of lizards, by cushions 
or scales. : 
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Turning from beasts to birds, we find a more complete general view of a regular system of 

variations applied to one principle of construction, and each distinctly adapted to ‘the particular 
destination of the birds. If the most general purpose is that of walking on ordinary ground, so 
is the basis of this contrivance familiar in the domestic fowl, and in many other birds. But a 
considerable change is made when it becomes necessary to climb trees, as in the woodpecker and others. 
In these cases, two of the claws, instead of one, are directed backwards, and thus a support in this 
difficult position is obtained; while the foot of the parrot thus becomes a hand also. And the power 
of turning the outer toe backward or forward appears intended to give equal facility in roosting and in 
seizing ; while we see the utility of this double power very strikingly exemplified inthe owl. The talons 
of the falcon tribe are rendered hands by furnishing the toes with long and curved claws. In the 
swimming birds, these are so connected by the web that they become paddles, and thus are enabled to 
perform a double office. And in this case there is an evident intention to save muscular power; since 
the simple flexion of the heel-joint is the only exertion required, the paddle shutting and opening. by 
the mere pressure of the water. In the semi-palmated birds there is an interesting variation of this 
subsidiary contrivance. It is a sufficient paddle in the coot and the water-hen, while it also assists them 
in walking on soft bogs, and is not interfered with by asperities, as the entire webbed foot might be. 

The length of leg, and the barrenness above the hock-joint in the wading birds, is a variation for 
the sake of those which do not require to swim, or could not, because their prey lies in shallow waters. 
‘If the heron is a familiar example, it must be pointed out that the serrature in the claws enables it | 
to grasp its slippy and active prey. It is a contrast to the bow-legged waders to find the ptarmigan 
feathered even over the feet; while the utility is equally seen in the habitation which it has been 
ordered to choose for itself among the snow. It is not a contrivance, but a peculiar application, to 
find that the:sea-birds which lie without a nest on smooth rocks, use the foot as a hand, to retain their 
single egg in rising, lest their long wings should sweep it into the sea. 

In the lobster and crab, considering these as insects, the hands, which serve as fect also, are well 
known. He who should examine the former, would decide that the two were designed for different 
uses ; nor would he easily substitute a more efficacious piece of mechanism for that one which is used 
for cracking shell-fish, as the other is intended to tear flesh. Smaller and finer hands, or pincers, are 
‘allotted to other kinds, as they often also are found in many of the feet ; though amid the species of this 
extensive tribe we do not frequently conjecture the uses. And in some of them a pair of feet, or more, 
are flattened, so as to resemble lancets; thus serving the purpose of swimming fins, as well as of feet 
for walking at the bottom of the sea. 

In the insects proper, the purposes served by the feet are extremely multifarious, and frequently 
exceedingly particular. Among these are— walking on a great variety of substances and surfaces, often 
under the more appropriate terms of climbing and jumping; such as land under all its forms; above 
the water, and beneath it ; water itself; smooth or polished planes of many kinds; leaves of all sorts and 
in all positions, at rest or in motion; fibres or hairs, which must be grasped by the foot; and even their 
own spun webs. Thus, also, are they hands for seizing prey in many different ways, for spinning, for 
digging, or for building, plastering, and more in those which execute peculiar works. In all these cases 
the constructions are equally various and perfect for their uses; the adaptations conformable to the 
‘destinations. As a few examples, we may point out the brushes on the feet of flies, where the intention 
is decidedly marked by their limitation to those which can be used as hands; the comb-shaped feet of 
the spider, intended for separating the threads in spinning; those of the louse, designed for grasping a 
single hair; and the not very dissimilar one of the grasshopper, applicd to the very different purpose of 
picking up ants as it walks among them, while putting them into its mouth at every step, without any 
apparent effort, or even intention. Looking at the great length of the legs in the well-known fly, which 
receives its common name from this circumstance, it would scem impossible that it should make its 
way among the long grass which it inhabits; yet that construction has been adopted for this very 
purpose, with a peculiar additional variation, departing also from a very general rule, through which 
- tarsus is formed of a great number of joints, enabling it to bend round and to embrace those narrow 

eaves, 
Passing from the feet, let us now consider what are the defences of animals. For the most of 
these illustrations we are indebted to an abridged article of Mr. Macculloch’s Proofs and Illustrations of 
the Altribules of God; and we cannot too highly admire the light which, in a collected point of view, 
they throw upon the wonderful adaptation of certain forms to certain ends, produced by the great 
DESIGNER. | 
It is to be observed, that, under all forms, the sole defence of many land animals lies in their power 
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of escaping from danger, even although weapons may be superadded to this. In the hare it is the 
defence against superior strength; the power of the fore-paws being efficient against the smaller enemies. 
In the deer tribe, it is the true, and, except under extreme danger, the only defence; in the equine 
family, and also in the camelopard, the instinct and the power to use their hoofs are superadded. In 
the natural state, the speed of the sheep, aided by the vigilance of a posted sentinel, and added toa power 
of climbing like the goat, where few animals can follow it, constitute the general defence against single 
animals of prey. The instinct to fly is always added tothe power of escape ; so regularly are powers and 
propensities associated in the great scheme of nature. 

Birds generally are endowed with few weapons of defence. Such as they have, however, serve 
their purpose, and consist of spurs on the legs, seldom on the wings, and still more seldom on the head, 
though they seem designed for the same peculiar use as the horns of the deer, belonging to the 
polygamous tribes. The power of flying is an ample defence against the purely terrestrial animals, as 
it is such even against the carnivora. A very small number only in the falcon family have the power of 
taking their prey on the wing; and even this they do with considerable difficulty. 

Flight is also the principal mode of defence in such insects as are endowed with wings; while the 
rapidity of their angular motions renders it effectual as a safeguard against most of their encmies. 
Few except the bat, the swallows, and the night-hawk, with their own peculiar foe, the dragon-fly, are 
able to skim the air with them ; and neither of these would succeed in securing them, were it not for 
other means which they have at command. In fishes, the power of swimming with extraordinary velocity 
is also the prevailing mode of defence, although many of them are endowed with other means. In them 
this power becomes especially effective, from the disposition of colour, which renders them invisible; by 
changing their level with respect to the pursuer; and from the imperfect vision, at long distances, 
which follows from the deficiency of light in the sea. Perceiving, also, that the more voracious fishes are’ 
ill-constructed for rapid motions; while the smaller species of the shark tribe, though better formed, are 
extremely sluggish. 

If velocity is a passive system of defence, concealment is another. In the rabbit, the badger, the fox, 
and other animals, this is generally known; and it is given to some birds, as in the cases of the sand- 
swallows and the puffin. The owl of South America burrows with the Lepus viscaccior; and many 
animals which do not burrow take up their abodes in natural crevices and caverns. ‘This is especially 
the case with the fox (exhibiting the power of reason over instinct), which will not dig provided a con- 
venient hole can be found without digging. The excavation made by a sparrow, the nests of the wren 
and the swallow, and the much more remarkable suspended nests in hot climates, are other 
instances of united defence and dwelling which Natural History can easily extend, and which will 
be found recorded in their proper places in the following work. Among fishes, the burrowing of the 
eel and others may be simply the pursuit of food; but the flat fishes conceal themselves in this 
manner under alarm, and with great rapidity. That the inhabitants of weedy and rocky shores make 
use of this defence is well known to fishermen; and very remarkably in the case of the loach, enticed 
from its hole by music; as seems also to take place in the case of the trout. It requires all the silence 
and cunning of the oyster-catcher to surprise the limpet; and nothing short of the vegetable 
patience of the actinia could continue to insinuate a tentaculum within the obstinate cover of a 
periwinkle. ‘The razor-fish and the cockle burrow in addition, safe from all but the sand-eel; and the 
pholades, with shells too feeble and too open for defence, are protected in the caverns which they have 
been taught to excavate in the rock. 

In the crustaceous marine animals, and in insects, the same mode of defence prevails. The shells 
are more than habitations, since they are, to the animal, both skin and bone; but they are frequently 
defences besides; and, as such, very effectual. . The cod swallows a small crab, but it cannot break the 
shell of that which is too large for its mouth. The beetle tribe very widely may be trod on without 
injury; and we rarely kill an ant by walking over their armies, unless it be on a very smooth 
and hard gravel-walk. ‘The forest-fly defies the strength of a muscular hand; besides which, we 
find among these the system of burrowing, and that of concealment in natural cavities or otherwise, 
very widely spread. The crab burrows in the sand; the lobster hides itself in the crevices of rocks, 
in addition to the security derived from its hard covering and defensive weapons. Thus, also, 
do the brown shrimps conceal themselves in the mud, and the horned ones among the weeds; and this 
mode of. concealment pervades all the lower marine tribe very widely. | 

In insects proper, or rather in the parent worm, the structures formed by some of the sub-aquatic 
larves out of gravel or fragments of sticks, are the most remarkable, being habitations, and also defences. 
The sabella, uniting sand in the same manner, may be associated with these. The hermit crab may, 
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likewise, take its place here, since the empty shell which it chooses is equivalent to. the den 
of the fox: but the burrowi ing insects and worms are so numerous that no examples need here 
be given. To hide themselves in this manner, or in natural crevices, may be viewed as a sort of 
universal defence for the race at large. 

Colour is another means of defence, acting as a ‘aiidiies power; and it is the most universal, 
pervading as it does all the races of animals. In the hare its efficacy is familiar to all sportsmen 
and poachers. In quadrupeds generally, however, it is much less depended upon than it is in the birds, 
where it appears designed to deceive predatory animals of their own species, rather than those which are 
confined entirely to the earth. In the partridge, the quail, the woodcock, the snipe, and other species, 
the conformity of the colours to the ground is such as to conceal the animal from every eye— 
even from the acute sight of his enemies, the kite and the hawk. Thus do the smaller birds 
deceive them, even where the apparent conformity of colour is not great; since we often see the 
hovering hawk abandon its pursuit, although the expected prey has not escaped. Under this system of 
defence, as under all other systems, the animals seem perfectly informed of its nature and value, 
as the chameleon is in its voluntary changes of tint; and thus apparently do the lark and other 
small birds shift their position under the hawk’s eye, till they find the colour which they know 
to be efficacious. 

The same kind of defence has been bestowed upon fishes. In the whole of these the under part 
is white, while the upper is covered in some manner; or the exceptions at least are rare, occurring, 
also, in those which seem to have their habitat among sea-weeds, where the purpose of colouring the 
whole body is the same. In the high-swimming kinds, moreover, the whiteness beneath is brilliant; 
while it becomes a dead and dull one in those which seek the bottom, or are compelled to reside there. 
The object of the variation, as well as of the primary contrivance, is apparent on reflecting that the 
enemy from below views them against the light of the sky, and that this light diminishes in intensity 
as it passes through a body of water. It is probable that the fishes can as little see each other in this 
direction, as we can discern them from above. 

Colour in insects is frequently the only defence they possess. The grasshoppers, green cater- 
pillars, and amphides are among the most obvious examples, as their principal foes are the birds. But 
the contrivances for concealment are even carried further in some insects, enabling them to imitate 
form as well as colour. Some caterpillars erect a part of their body when adhering to a tree, so as to 
bear a striking resemblance to buds, or the stumps of branches; another is so like the’ black flowers of 
the sedges on which it reposes, that the sharp-sighted birds often pass it over. Others resemble a dry 
leaf; while every collection displays those singular imitations of leaves and sticks, which occur, among 
others, in the phasma. 

There are numerous and various modes of concealment analogous to those we have mentioned. 
For example, many insects cover themselves with sand, chalk, dust, or other substances, which enables 
them thus to escape notice. Some of them, also, use these masks for the purpose of ensnaring their 
prey. A domestic cimex dresses itself in fragments of feathers and wool; the cancer phalangium cuts 
off the leaves of a small fucus, and fixes them on its long hairs, so that even a practical botanist may 
take it up as a specimen of the plant. In this case, however, the purpose seems to be rather stratagem 
than defence: it is a trap for shrimps; but it is-applicable to both objects. The following history must, 
however, be consulted on the subject of stratagems, where the reader will find sufficient alike to stimu- 
late curiosity and inspire wonder. 

Turning from these generalities, we cross the Atlantic, and land on a continent teeming with animal 
life of almost every description. Here the first object that arrests attention is the jaguar—the panther 
of the American forests—and, in fierceness, all but equalling the tiger of the Indian jungles. Humboldt 
heard the yell of this animal from the tops of the trees, succeeded by the sharp, shrill, long whistle of 
the terror-stricken monkeys as they fled from its destructive approach. It captures birds in their nests, 
and fish in the shallows; and in some districts, the havoc it makes among horses, cattle, and sheep, is 
terrible. So great are the numbers of these beasts in the Spanish colonies, that, according to Humboldt, 
at one time 4,000 were annually slaughtered, and 2,000 skins exported from Buenos Ayres only. The 
empty shells of: turtles were pointed out to him as having been cleared of their contents by the jaguar, 
which watches the turtles as they come to the sandy beaches to lay their eggs, pounces upon them, 
and turns them on their backs; he then insinuates his paw between the shells, and scoops out the con- 
tents as clean as if the operation had been performed with a knife. As he turns many more than he 
can devour at a meal, the Indians often profit by his dexterity. The eggs of the turtle are often dug out 
of the sand, and devoured; and young turtles, on their way to the water, are also abundantly destroyed. 
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Another animal of the feline species found on this continent is the puma, or American lion. It is 
spread throughout both North and South America; but it is now less abounding than formerly, and its 
range is much more circumscribed. As civilisation fells the forest, this must always be the case. The 
wild animal must retreat before the power of the axe, and seek its home in those umbrageous recesses 
which it is its nature to inhabit. Though naturally savage and ferocious, this beautiful animal is 
easily tamed, and, in a short time, enters with man into terms of familiarity. Edmund Kean, the 
great tragedian, possessed one which was perfectly domesticated. In its wild state, however, its pro- 
pensities are very destructive. Sir Francis Head, in his Journey Across the Pampas, furnishes the 
following interesting narrative, in proof of the dread which this animal, in common with others of 
a similar savage nature, has of the power of man. The person who related the anecdote to Sir Francis 
was himself the principal in the scene. 

‘‘ He was trying to shoot some wild ducks; and, in order to approach them unperceived, he put 
the corner of his poncho (a sort of long narrow blanket) over his head, and crawling along the ground 
upon his hands and knees, the poncho not only covered his body, but trailed along the ground behind 
him. As he was thus creeping by a large bush of reeds, he heard a loud sudden noise, between a bark 
and a roar; he felt something heavy strike his fect, and instantly jumping up, he saw, to his astonish- 
ment, a large lion actually standing on his poncho; and, perhaps, the animal was equally astonished to 
find himself in the immediate presence of so athletic a man. ‘The man told me he was unwilling to 
fire, as his gun was loaded with very small shot; and he, therefore, remained motionless, the lion 
standing on his poncho for many seconds. At last the creature turned his head, and walking very 
slowly away about ten yards, he stopped and turned again. ‘The man still maintained his ground, upon 
which the lion tacitly acknowledged his supremacy, and walked off.” 

Audubon, in his Ornithological Biography, gives a spirited account of the chase of a puma with dogs, 
and men armed with rifles. It was driven, by their united excrtions, from tree to tree, and died 
combating the dogs, having first received several bal!s, one of them producing a mortal wound. On the 
Pampas the puma is hunted with dogs; and while it is engaged in the conflict, surrounded by them, the 
dexterous Gaucho strikes him senseless with his bolas, and throws his lasso over him, and, galloping off, 
drags him after him till his life is nearly extinct, when the dogs rush in, and tear him to pieccs. 
‘There are other specics of the Felide on the continent of America; but as they are described in their 
proper place in the following work, nothing need be said of them here. 

A sub-division of Felide are the lynxes, of which there are several species in America, as well as 
in Europe. The genus Didelphis, however, of which the Virginian opossum is an example, is confined 
to America. Quoting from the following work, we find that there is nothing pleasing either in the 
appearance or the habits of the Virginian opossum. In captivity it is slothful in the extreme, and 
becomes inordinately fat, eating both animal and vegetable dict. Whatever may be its cunning in a 
state of liberty, it evinces but little intelligence when caged in our climate, but appears to be # 
compound of indolence and apathy, not unmixcd with timidity. In its native woods, it suffers from 
the attacks of birds and beasts of prey; it is also hunted by man for the sake of the flesh and fat. As 
soon as the opossum discovers the approach of his enemies, he lies perfectly close to the branch, or 
places himself snugly in the angle where two limbs separate from each other. The dogs, however, 
announce the fact of his presence by their baying, and the hunter, ascending the tree, shakes the 
branch upon which the animal is seated with great violence, so as to alarm and cause him to relax his 
hold. In this way, driven from branch to branch, he is obliged, at last, to drop to the ground, where, 
unless the dogs are vigilant, it escapes; for, as it is asserted, it steals slowly and quictly to a little 
distance, and gathering itself up into a small compass, assumes the stillness and the appearance of 
death. This artifice, under the obscurity of night, and amidst dense, rank herbage, or tangled under- 
wood, often proves successful. In the Perfect Description of Virginia (1649), it is noticed as a beast 
that hath ‘“‘a bagge under her belly, into which she takes her young ones if at any time frightened, and 
carries them away.” Lawson states that the oposswm is found nowhere but in America. She is the 
wonder of all the land animals, being the size of a badger, and nearly of the same colour. ‘“ The 
female doubtless rears her young at her teats,” he says; ‘‘ for I have seen them stick fast thereto, when 
they have been no bigger than a small raspberry, and seemingly inanimate. She has a paunch or false 
belly, wherein she carries her young after they are from those teats, till they can shift for themselves. 
Their food is roots, poultry, or wild fruits. They have no hair on their tails, but a sort of scale or hard 
crust, as ‘the beavers have. If a cat has nine lives, this creature surely has nineteen; for if you break 
every bone in their skin, and mash their skull, leaving them for dead, you may come an hour after, and 
they will be gone quite away, or perhaps you ~_ meet them creeping away. They are a very stupid 
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creature, utterly neglecting their safety. They are most like rats of anything. I have, for necessity, 
in the wilderness, eaten them. Their flesh is very white and well tasted; but their ugly tails put me 
out of conceit with that fare. They climb trees as the racoons do. Their fur is not esteemed or used, 
save that the Indians spin it into girdles and garters. The prehensile power of the tail serves the 
animal in more ways than one; for it is stated that the little ones, when advanced in growth, leap upon 
their mother’s back if they are frightened, and, twisting their tails round her’s, escape, with her assist- 
ance, the threatened danger.” : 

The marsupial animals are confined to two portions of the globe—namely, America and Australia, 
comprising certain islands in the Indian Archipelago. The American species were the first known to 
European naturalists; and, indeed, the only ones with which Linneus was acquainted. Captain Cook 
introduced the kangaroo of Australia to science; and subsequent researches, in that region, have madc 
us now familiar with both its fauna and flora. 

The sloths are another extraordinary family belonging to America. It is in the immense forests of 
the south where they are principally found, and whence the bones of the extinct megatherium and 
mylodon were exhumed, and submitted to the examination of ProfessorOwen. Respecting these animals, 
this philosophic naturalist observes, that ‘‘ they illustrate the affinity or tendency to the oviparous type, 
by the supernumerary cervical vertebre supporting false ribs, and by the convolution of the windpipe in 
the thorax in the three-toed species; by the lacertine (lizard-like) character of three-and-twenty pairs 
of ribs in the unau; and by the low cerebral development; by the great tenacity of life, and long- 
enduring irritability of muscular fibre in both species.’ In its proper place, a full and most interesting 
description of this family will be found in the following work; but we may here observe that, in their 
habits, they are exclusively arborial, living upon the foliage of trees, and haunting the depths of the 
immense forests of South America. ‘It is not long since that the sloth was condemned as a degraded, 
miserable being; slow and embarrassed in all its movements, and wretchedly framed, as if Nature had 
bungled in its creation. Inconsistent with philosophy, and presumptuous in the extreme, is such an 
opinion. The tall giraffe, and the sinewy-limbed antelope, are not more directly organised for their 
respective requirements, than is the sloth for its appointed place in the scale of creation. Were it a 
terrestrial animal, then, indeed, might we call its structure defcctive; but its mode of life taken into 
consideration, we view it in another light, and perceive that it affords a marked example of design and 
purpose.” The sloth feeds by clinging to, and travelling along, the branches of trees. According to 
Mr. Burchell, the buds and young shoots of a species of cecropia form its principal food. These trees 
grow only in damp places, and rise with a slender stem to the height of thirty or forty feet, giving 
off horizontal branches, hollow internally, except at the extremities. Along these branches it 
travels, and the young cling round the body of the mother. It would appear that the moisture of 
leaves or buds suffices the sloth for drink, as none kept by Mr. Burchell took liquid in any other way. 
In the aspect of the sloth there is an expression of profound melancholy: it seldom utters any cry; it 
notices nothing with any positive mark of attention, except, perhaps, the trees, to which unerring instinct 
draws it; nor by any action evinces much intelligence. Slothful and inoffensive, however, as this animal 
may appear to be, it is quite capable of defending itself when attacked. The weapons which it 
uses for this purpose are its arms, which, from the manner in which they are employed to obtain food, 
are necessarily of no little power. When assailed on the ground, it throws itself on its back, fixes 
its claws in the adversary, and grasps him with enormous strength. In this manner it has been known 
to strangle a dog, holding him all the while at arm’s length; and in the same way grapples with snakes 
of large size, and with the attacks of which it is said to be familiar. 

Another singular class of animals come under the name of Mephitis Americana, of which there are 
several species. Among them are the Skunk, Mephitic Weasels, Bétes Puantes, Enfans du Diable, &c. 
These are all natives of America, and are a genus intermediate between the polecats and the badgers. 
They are notorious for the intolerable odour of the secretion of their glandular pouches, which neither 
man nor dog can endure. The head is small; the snout pointed; the body robust, and covered with 
long, coarse hair ; the tail rather long, and very bushy. The general colour of the upper surface is white, 
interrupted by a stripe, more or less broad, of black along the spine; the limbs and under surface are 
black. According to Kalin, the skunk of North America “ brings forth its.young in the hollows of 
trees, and in burrows; it is not confined to the ground, but climbs trees; it is an enemy to birds; it 
destroys their eggs, and also devours their young; and when it can enter the poultry-roost, it makes 
great destruction. When it is chased, either by men or dogs, it runs as far as it can, or climbs a tree; 
but when it finds itself hard pressed, it ejects its fluid agninst its pursuers. The odour of this is so 
strong as tosuffocate. If adrop of this pestilential secretion falls in the eye, it is at the risk of losing its 
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sight ; and when it falls on the clothes, it communicates an odour so powerful, that it is very difficult 
.to get rid of it: most dogs fear to attack it, and flee when touched by adrop.” In the following work 
full details of all that relates to the genus will be found. It is now time, however, that we should quit 
the earth to make a few observations on some of,those beautiful, lively, and attractive creatures that 
‘‘ wing the air.” | 

‘There is, perhaps, no portion of creation in which more spirited life and varied loveliness are found 
than among the feathered tribes. Considering a bird from its.beginning, what a wonderful piece of 
mechanism it is? Even its feathers are a marvel; but when we think of its instincts, its intelligence, 
its perception, and the general capacities with which it is endowed for carrying out the great ends of 
its being, it is impossible not to perceive, and even feel, the inscrutable power that conceived and made 
it. Whether we take a lark or an eagle, a peacock or a humming-bird, our astonishment is excited 
to the utmost degree when we consider that they each and all come from that mysterious thing 
designated an egg. The feathered tribes which people and adorn the earth and the air are innumer- 
able; whilst the beauty and splendour of their plumage is, in thousands of instances, unrivalled. There 
are no beings more sensible of the cheering influence of the spring than birds are. Their whisking 
wings and thrilling throats throw the balmy air into a state of commotion. Whilst some are picking 
up the dry grass, others are gathering bits of scattered and broken sticks: whilst some are pulling 
pieces of lichen from the barks of trees, others are collecting stray feathers and hairs. Some are 
under the shrubbery, capturing snails which would become the despoilers of the garden; while others 
are inspecting the buds in the orchard, and picking off every one that contains a caterpillar or a nest of 
eggs. The rooks are clearing the meadows of the young cockchafers, which the heat has brought near 
the surface, and which would destroy the grass; and the sea-gull comes from a distance to clear the 
fields of ‘animal weeds,’’ while the vegetable ones are being turned down by the plough. ll are busy 
in their respective pursuits, and all are following the laws of nature. Of the peculiarities of some of 
these creatures, Audubon gives the following instance. He is speaking of the woodpecker. 

“While in the great pine forest of Pennsylvania, of which 1 have repeatedly spoken, I was surprised 
to see how differently this bird worked on the bark of different trees, when searching for its food.. On 
the hemlock and spruce, for example, of which the bark is difficult to be detached, it used the bill 
side-ways, hitting the bark in an oblique direction, and proceeding in close parallel lines; so that when, 
after a while, a piece of the bark was loosened and broken off by a side-stroke, the surface of the trunk 
appeared as if closely grooved by a carpenter using a gouge. In this manner the pileated woodpecker, 
often in that country, strips the entire trunk of the largest trees. On the contrary, when it attacked 
any other sort of timber, it pelted at the bark in a.straightforward manner, detaching a large piece by 
a few strokes, and leaving the trunk smooth, no injury having been inflicted upon it by the bill. This 
bird, when surprised, is subject to very singular and astonishing fits of terror. While in Louisiana, I 
have several times crept up to one occupied in scarching for food on the rotten parts of a low stump 
only a few inches from .the ground; when, having got so near the tree as almost to touch it, I have 
taken my cap, and suddenly struck the stump, as if with the intention of securing the bird, on which 
the latter instantly seemed to lose all power or presence of mind, and fell to the ground as if dead. 
On such occasions, if not immediately secured, it soon recovers, and flics off with more than its usual 
speed. When surprised while fecding on a tree, they now and then attempt to save themselves by 
turning round the trunk or branches, and do not fly away unless two persons be present, well knowing, 
it would seem, that flying is not always a sure means of escape. If wounded without falling, it mounts 
at once to the highest part of the tree, where it squats and remains in silence. It is then very difficult 
to kill it; and sometimes, when shot dead, it clings so firmly to the bark that it may remain hanging 
for hours. When winged and brought to the ground, it crics loudly on the approach of its enemy, and 
essays to escape by any means in its power, often inflicting a severe wound if incautiously seized.” 

Of the passenger, or wild pigeons of Amcrica, their numbers are incalculable. The same writer 
says, that in passing over the Barrens, on the banks of the Ohio, a few miles below Hardensburgh, “I 
observed the pigeons flying from north-east to south-west in greater numbers than I thought I had 
ever seen them before; and feeling an inclination to count the flocks that might pass within the reach 
of my eye in one hour, I dismounted, seated myself upon an eminence, and began to mark with my 
pencil, making a dot for every flock that passed. In a short time, finding the task which I had 
undertaken impracticable, as the birds poured on in countless multitudes, I rose, and counting the dots 
then put down, found that 163 had been made in twenty-one minutes. I travelled on, and still met 
more the further I proceeded. The air was literally filled with pigeons; the light of noonday was 


obscured as by an eclipse ; and the continued Ge of wings seemed to lull the senses. | 
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“Tt is extremely interesting to see flock after flock performing exactly the same evolutions which 
had been traced in the air by the preceding flock. Thus should a hawk have charged on & group at 
% certain spot, the angles, curves, and undulations that have been described by the birds in their 
efforts to escape from their enemy, are undeviatingly followed by the next group that comes up. 

‘Tt may not, perhaps, be out of place to attempt an estimate of the number of pigeons contained in 
one of these mighty flocks, and of the quantity of food daily consumed by its members. Let us take a 
column of one mile in breadth, which is far below the average size, and suppose it passing over us 
without interruption for three hours together, this will give us an oblong square of 180 miles by one, 
covering 180 square miles. Allowing two pigeons in the square yard, we have one billion one hundred 
and fifteen millions and thirty-six thousand in one flock! As every pigeon daily consumes half a pint 
of food, the quantity necessary to supply this vast multitude must be eight millions seven hundred 
and twelve thousand bushels a day. ‘The flights of the wild pigeons are entirely caused by the necessity 
of procuring food, and are not performed with the view of escaping the severity of a northern latitude, 

or of seeking a southern one for the purpose of breeding. They, consequently, do not take place at 
any fixed period or season of the year. Indeed, it sometimes happens, that a continuance of a sufficient 
supply of food in one district, will keep these birds absent from another for years.” 

Let us now inspect their place of nightly rendezvous. ‘Arriving on the spot nearly two hours 
before sunset, few pigeons were then to be seen; but a great number of persons, with horses and 
waggons, guns and ammunition, had already established encampments on the borders. Two farmers, 
from the vicinity of Russellsville, distant more than a hundred miles, had driven upwards of three 
hundred hogs to be fattened on the pigeons that were to be slaughtered. Here and there, the people 
employed in plucking and salting what had already been procured, were seen sitting in the midst of 
large piles of these birds. Many trees, two feet in thickness, were broken off at no great distance from 
the ground; and the branches of many of the largest and tallest had given way, us if the forest had 
been swept by a tornado. Everything proved that the number of birds resorting to this part of the 
forest must be immense beyond conception. As the period of their arrival approached, their foes 
anxiously prepared to receive them. Some were furnished with iron pots containing brimstone; others 
with torches of pine-knots; many with poles, and the rest with guns. The sun was lost to view, yet 
not a pigeon had arrived. Everything was ready, and all eyes were gazing on the clear sky, which 
appeared in glimpses amid the tall trees. Suddenly there burst forth a general cry of ‘Here they 
come!’ The noise which they made, though yet distant, reminded me of a hard gale, at sea, passing 
through the rigging of a close-reefed vessel. As the birds arrived and passed over me, I felt a current of 
air that surprised me. Thousands were soon knocked down by the pole-men. The birds continued to 
pour in. The fires were lighted, and a magnificent, as well as wonderful and almost terrifying, sight 
presented itself. The pigeons, arriving in thousands, alighted everywhere, one above another, until 
solid masses, as large as hogsheads, were formed on the branches all around. Here and there the 
perches gave way under their weight, with a crash, and, falling to the ground, destroyed hundreds of 
the birds beneath, forcing down the dense groups with which every stick was loaded. It was a scene 
of uproar and confusion. I found it quite useless to speak or even to shout to those persons who were 
nearest me. Even the reports of the guns were seldom heard; and I was aware of the firing only by 
seeing the shooters re-loading. No one dared venture within the line of devastation. 

‘The hogs had been penned up in good time; the picking up of the dead and wounded being left 
for the next morning’s employment. The pigeons were constantly coming, and it was past midnight 
before I perccived a decrease in the number of those that arrived. The uproar continued during the 
whole night. ‘Towards the approach of day, the noise, in some measure, subsided; and long before 
objects were distinguishable, the pigeons began to move off ina direction quite different from that in 
which they had arrived the evening before; and at sunrise, all that were able to fly had disappeared. 
It was then that the authors of all this devastation began their duty among the dead, the dying, and 
the mangled. The pigeons were picked up, and piled in heaps, until each had as many as he could 
possibly dispose of; then the hogs were let loose to feed on the remainder.” 

This, though a wonderful, is, notwithstanding, a shocking scene ; but we cannot resist a feeling of 
astonishment at the vast multitude of life as exhibited in only one species of birds. 

Birds are either insectivorous, carnivorous, granivorous, or omnivorous, and their digestive 
apparatus is modified accordingly. The crop is an expanded sac at the termination of the gullet, leading 
by a canal into a second enlargement, the commencing portion being encompassed by a zone of glands, 
pouring out a solvent in gastric juice. This part, in granivorous and many other birds, conducts to 
the'gizzard, which is composed of two firm voluminous muscles surrounding a cavity lined witha thick, 
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tough membrane. These muscles exert a sort of opposite grinding motion, with pressure on each 
other, like two mill-stones, anid the effect is a reduction of grain and other vegetable matter into a 
pulpy mass; but this cannot be done without a number of pebbles, or coarse particles of sand, are 
swallowed with the food (especially in granivoroug birds), which, by the working of the mills, triturate 
the food among them. In mollusk-feeding ducks, the gizzard is enormously powerful, grinding down 
hard and sharp shells. In carnivorous birds there is no gizzard. All birds are oviparous; that is to 
say, they produce eggs, which are hatched by incubation, and from which the young are excluded in 
different degrees of development; those of the gallinaceous and duck tribes being the most matured. 
They are, indeed, capable of running about and picking food in the course of a few hours. Their 
individual peculiarities are amply set forth in the following pages; which, with the numerous accom- 
panying illustrations, fill the mind with the most correct ideas of their general appearances, as they 
are found in a state of wild nature or domestication. 

One of the most charming features in the dispositions of birds, is the love which they show for 
their young until they are able to provide for themselves. ‘I was lately exceedingly pleased,” says 
the Journal of a Naturalist, ‘in witnessing the maternal care and intelligence of a bird of the parus 
tribe ; for the poor thing had its young ones in the hole of a wall, and the nest had been nearly all 
drawn out of the crevice by the paw of a cat, and part of its brood devoured. In revisiting its fumily, 
the bird discovered a portion of it remaining, though wrapped up and hidden in the tangled moss 
and feathers of their bed; and it then drew the whole of the nest back into the place whence it had 
been taken, unrolled and resettled the remaining little ones, fed them with the usual attentions, and, 
finally, succeeded in rearing them. The parents of even this reduced family laboured with great 
perseverance to supply its wants, one or the other of them bringing a grub, caterpillar, or some insect 
at intervals of less than a minute through the day, and probably, in the carlier part of the morning, 
more frequently; but if we allow that they brought food to the hole every minute for fourteen hours, 
and provided for their own wants also, it will admit of, perhaps, a thousand grubs a day for the require- 
ments of one, and that a diminished, brood, and give us some comprehension of the infinite number 
requisite for the summer nutriment of our soft-billed birds, and the great distances gono over, by such 
as have young ones, in their numerous trips from hedge to tree in the hours specified, when they have 
full broods to support. A climate of moisture and temperature like ours is peculiarly favourable for 
the production of insect food, which would, in some seasons, be particularly injurious, were we not 
visited by such numbers of active little friends to consume it.” Yet it was but a few years ago that 
almost the whole of the rustic population of France, and a great portion of the same sort of population 
in England, were waging a war, not of partial destruction, but of complete annihilation, against these 
diminutive and inoffensive grub-eaters—the preservers of much of our corn crops, although, mayhap, 
the destroyers of some of our fruits. 

Not the least interesting objects associated with birds are the nests they build, especially those 
pensile or pendent ones, of which we believe there are no specimens to be found belonging to the 
architecture of British birds. Some curious specimens of these, however, may be seen in the British 
Museum. Several of them are either thickly clustered together, or hang alone. Of the former, the 
most remarkable is that of the African pensile grosbeak, of which from five to six hundred have been 
seen depending from one tree. The grosbeak’s nest is a sort of basket of straw and reeds, in the shape 
of a bag, with the entrance below. It is secured to the twig of a tree, and usually overhangs a stream. 
The birds continue, from year to year, to hang onc nest from another ; so that, at last, they increase to a 
chain of five or six, suspended from one twig over the strcam. 

In Southern Africa there are several varieties of the finch tribe, which suspend their nests from the 
branches of trees, especially when they happen to impend over a river or precipice. It is supposed 
that the object of this precaution is to secure their young from the assaults of their many enemics, 
especially those of the serpent race. If we visit Hindostan, we find the baya, or bottle-crested sparrow, 
in most parts of that peninsula, where it is alike remarkable for its brilliant plumage, wonderful 
sagacity, and pendent nest. The nests are formed in a very ingenious manner, by long grass woven 
together in the shape of a bottle, and suspended by the other end to the extremity of a ficxible branch, 
the more effectually to secure the eggs and young brood from serpents, monkeys, squirrels, and birds 
of prey. 

; The most celebrated of the pendent nests, however, is that of the Baltimore starling: speaking of 
which, Wilson, in his American Ornithology, says—‘ Almost the whole genus of orioles belong to 
America; and, with few exceptions, build pensile nests. Few of them, however, equal the Baltimore 
starling in the construction of these receptacles for their young. . . . ~. I have a number of their 
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nests now before me, all completed, and with eggs. One of these, the neatest, is in the form of a 
cylinder, of five inches diameter, and seven inches in depth. . . . . This nest was hung on the 
extremity of a horizontal branch of an apple tree, and was visible one hundred yards off, though shaded 
by the sun, and was the work of a very beautiful bird,’”” The following lines describe this peculiarity :—. 


“ The oriole builds her a pensile nest; 
It hangs by a thread, and it waves in the skies, 
Yet no foe dares that tranquil asylum molest ; 
If he tempt the frail twig, it forsakes him—he dies. 


“¢ The lion is tracked to the wild tangled lair ; 
In vain the whale shrinks to the dark icy wave; 
The elephant’s strength may not burst the fell snare, 
Nor the swift-bounding fawn find retreat in her cave. 


“ Yet the oriole sings in her soft fragile nest, 
Though it hangs by a thread, and is rocked by the gale; 
Foes are near, yet no tumult approaches her breast, 
Her offspring no prowling marauders assail.” 


In studying the habits of certain kinds of birds, there is none which more frequently comes under 
observation than the common sparrow. ‘ We have no bird,” says the Journal of a Naturalist, ‘* more 
generally known, thought of, or mentioned with greater indifference, perhaps contempt, than the 
common sparrow, ‘that sitteth alone on the house-top;’ yet it is an animal that Nature seems to have 
endowed with peculiar characteristics, having ordained for it a very marked provision, manifested in 
its increase and maintenance, notwithstanding the hostile attacks to which it is exposed. A dispen- 
sation that exists throughout creation is brought more immediately to our notice by the domestic 
habits of this bird. The natural tendency that the sparrow has to increase will often enable one pair of 
birds to bring up fourteen or more young ones in the season. They build in places of perfect security 
from the plunder of larger birds and vermin. Their art and ingenuity, in commonly attaching their 
nests beneath that of the rook, high in the elm—a bird whose habits are perfectly dissimilar, and with 
which they have no association whatever, making use of their structure only for a defence to which no 
other bird resorts—manifest their anxiety and contrivance for the safety of their broods. With peculiar 
perseverance and boldness they forage. and provide for themselves and their offspring; will filch grain 
from the trough of the pig, or contend for its food with the gigantic turkey ; and if scared away, their 
fears are those of a moment, as they quickly return to their plunder; and they roost protected from 
all the injuries of weather. These circumstances tend greatly to increase the race; and, in some 
seasons, their numbers in our corn-fields, towards autumn, are prodigious; and did not events counteract 
the increase of this army of plunderers, the larger portion of our bread-corn would be consumed by 
them. But their reduction is as rapidly accomplished as their increase; their love of association 
bringing upon them a destruction which a contrary habit would not tempt. They roost in troops, in 
our ricks, in the ivy, on the wall, &c., and are captured by the net; they cluster on the bush, or crowd 
on the chaff by the barn-door, and are shot by dozens at a time; or will rush in numbers, one following 
another, into the trap. These, and various other engines of destruction, so reduce them in the winter 
season, that the swarms of autumn gradually diminish, till their numbers in spring are in no way 
remarkable. I have called them plunderers, and they are so; they are benefactors, likewise, seeming 
to be appointed by Nature as one of the agents for keeping from undue increase another race of creatures ; 
and by their prolificacy they accomplish it. In spring, and the early part of the summer, before the 
corn becomes ripe, they are insectivorous; and their constantly increasing families require an unceasing 
supply of food. We see them every minute of the day in continual progress, flying from the nest for a 
supply, and returning on rapid wing with a grub, a caterpillar, or some reptile; and the numbers 
captured by them in the course of these travels are incredibly numerous, keeping under the increase of 
these races, and making ample restitution for their plunderings and thefts. When the insect race 
becomes scarce, the corn and seeds of various kinds are ready; their appetite changes, and they feed on 
these with undiminished enjoyment. We have scarcely another bird, the appetite of which is so 
nccommodating, in all respects, as that of the house sparrow. It is, I believe, the only bird that is a 
voluntary inhabitant with man; lives in his society, and is his constant attendant; following him 
wherever he fixes his residence, It becomes immediately an inhabitant of the new farm-house, in a 
lonely place or recent enclosure, or even in an island; will accompany him into the crowded city, and 
build and feed there in content, unmindful of the noise, the smoke of the furnace, or the steam-engine ; 
where even the swallow and the martin, that flock around him in the country, are scared by the tumult, 
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and leave him: but the sparrow, though begrimed with soot, does not forsake him; feeds on his food— 
rice, potatoes, or almost any other extraneous substance he may find in the street; looks to him for 
his support, and is maintained almost entirely by the industry and providence of man. It is not known 
in a solitary and independent state.” 

There 1s, apparently, a mixture of good and evil, of use and abuse, in every living thing; an 
whatever may be the injuries committed by sparrows, linnets, and other small birds, Nature has ¢ 
arranged and balanced the materials of the universe, that there is a compensating or counterbalancing 
good for whatever evil may be sustained. It is true that the bullfinch feeds on the buds and seeds of 
trees ; and it is equally true that the chaffinch does the same, especially in the early part of spring, when 
it inflicts great injury on the sprouting crops of various plants. The sparrow, as we have just scen, is 
very destructive of grain. It nestles in our stacks, and consumes large quantities; not, however, so 
large as another bird does, the snow-bunting. This bird, when the winters are severe, pours in upon 
‘us in prodigious numbers from the north, and, where they settle themselves, become the most deter- 
mined of all the feathered depredators; not so much, however, by what they consume, as by what they 
destroy ; the modus operand: of which is this:—In their search after grain they pay a visit to the stack, 
where, seizing the end of a straw, they forcibly draw it out. This they have been known to accomplish 
to such an extent, that the base of the rick has been found entirely surrounded by the straw, with ono 
of its ends resting on the ground, whilst the other was supported by the stack as it slid down from 
the top, and the whole as regularly placed as if done by the careful hand of man; whilst the thatching 
was so completely pulled off, that it was absolutely necessary to remove the corn. In Stanley’s Familiar 
History of Birds, we find the following curious calculation :-— 

‘¢ That some guess may be formed,” he says, ‘‘ of the possible extent of good or evil occasioned by 
small birds, we annex the result of our own observatious on the precise quantity of food consumed by 
certain birds, either for their own support or that of their young; remarking, at the same time, that 
the difference observed in the instances, may be partly accounted for by the different quality of food 
required by young birds at different pcriods of their growth. Sparrows feed their young thirty-six 
times in an hour; which, calculating at the rate of fourteen hours a day, in the long days of spring and 
summer, gives 3,500 times per week—a number corroborated on the authority of another writer, who 
calculated the number of caterpillars destroyed in a week to be about 3,400. Redstarts were observed 
to feed their young with little green grubs from gooseberry trees, twenty-three times in an hour; which, 
at the same calculation, amounts to 2,254 times in a week: but more grubs than one were usually 
imported each time. Chaffinches at the rate of about thirty-five times in an hour, for five or six hours 
together, when they would pausc, and not return for intervals of cight or ten minutes: the food was 
green caterpillars. The titmouse sixteen times an hour. ‘The comparative weight consumed was as 
follows :—A greenfinch, provided with eighty grains, by weight, of wheat, in twenty-four hours 
consumed seventy; but of a thick paste, made of flour, egg, &c., it consumed upwards of 100 grains. 
A. goldfinch consumed about ninety grains of canary-seed in twenty-four hours. Sixteen canarics 
consumed at the average rate of 100 grains each in twenty-four hours, ‘The consumption of food by 
these birds, compared with the weight of their bodies, was almost one-sixth; which, supposing a man to 
consume food in the same proportion to his weight, would amount to about twenty-five pounds for 
every twenty-four hours.” 

There is one circumstance among birds, hawks, and fishes, which must strike with surprise the 
most unobservant admirer of animal life; and that is, the vast difference which exists between these 
various species in point of physical dimensions. ‘Thcre is the tiny ficld-mouse, and the gigantic 
elephant; the humming-bird, scarcely bigger than a bec, and the enormous condor; the silvery sprat, 
and the sable whale. There are no such differences among mankind. In point of physical dimensions, 
a dwarf is much nearer to the size of the largest giant than a humming-bird is to an engle. In the East 
there is one species (7'rachilus Minimus) of the beautiful atrial humming-bird, so small, that it is used, 
when dead, as an ornamental drop in the ears of ladies. It feeds upon the nectar of flowers, and its 
plumage is of the loveliest description. It has a missile tongue, and is so delicate, that when captured it 
instantly expires. Humboldt, in his illustrations to his admirable work on the Views of Nature, 
informs us, that the region which may be considered as the common resort of the condor, begins at an 
elevation as high as that of Mount Etna. It embraces atmospheric strata which are from 10,000 to 
19,000 feet above the level of the sea. Humming-birds also, which, in their summer flights, advance asx 
far as 61° north latitude, on the northern coast of America (and are, on the other hand, found 
in the Archipelago of the Tierra del Fuego), were seen by Von Tschudi, in Puna, at an elevation of 
14,600 feet. “ ‘here is a pleasure,” he says, “in comparing the largest and the smallest of the 
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feathered inhabitants of the air. The largest among the condors found in the Cordilleras, near Quito, 
measure nearly fifteen feet across the expanded wings, and the smaller ones eight and a-half. This size, 
and the visual angle at which the birds are seen vertically above one’s head, affords an idea of 
the enormous height to which the condor soars in the clear sky. A visual angle of four minutes, for 
instance, would give a vertical elevation of 7,330 feet. The cavern of Antisana, opposite the mountain 
of Chussulongo, where we measured the birds soaring over the chain of the Andes, is at an elevation 
of nearly 16,000 feet above the surface of the Pacific: the absolute height which the condor reached 
must, therefore, be 23,273 feet—a height at which the barometer scarcely stands at 12-7 inches; but 
which, however, does not exceed that of the loftiest summit of the Himalaya. It is a remarkable 
physiological phenomenon, that the same bird which wheels for hours together through these highly 
rarefied regions, should be able suddenly—as, for instance, in the western declivity of the volcano of 
Pinchincha—to descend to the sea-shore, and thus, in the course of a few hours, traverse, as it were, all 
climates. At heights of 23,000 feet, and upwards, the membranous air-sacs of the condor must undergo 
a remarkable degree of inflation after being filled in lower regions of the atmosphere.” 

More than a hundred years ago, Ulloa expressed astonishment that the vulture of the Andes could 
attain heights where the atmosphere was less than fifteen inches. It was an opinion entertained in his 
time, that no animal could exist under so slight an amount of atmospheric pressure. ‘I have 
myself,”’ says Humboldt, ‘seen the barometer fall to 14:85 inches in the Chimborazo; and my friend, 
M. Gay Lussac, breathed, for a quarter of an hour, an atmosphere in which the pressure was only 
12:9 inches. It must be admitted that man finds himself in a state of painful exhaustion at such 
clevations ; but in the condor, the respiratory process seems to be performed with equal facility under a 
pressure of thirty or of thirteen inches. This bird probably raises itself, voluntarily, to a greater height 
from the surface of our earth than any other living creature. I use the expression ‘voluntarily,’ since 
small insects and siliceous-shelled infusaria are frequently borne to greater elevations by a rising current 
of air. It is probable that the condor flies even higher than the above calculations would appear 
to show.” | 

Humboldt tells us, that near Cotopaxi, in the pumice plain of Suniguaicu, he saw, at an elevation 
of 14,471 feet above the level of the sea, a condor soaring at such a height above his head, that it 
appeared like a black speck. ‘But what,” he asks, ‘‘is the smallest angle under which faintly illumined 
objects can be distinguished? Their form (linear extension) exercises a great influence on the 
minimum of this angle. ‘The transparency of the mountain air is so great under the equator, that in 
the province of Quito, the white cloak (poncho) of a horseman may be distinguished with the naked 
eye at a horizontal distance of 89,664 feet; and, therefore, under an angle of thirteen scconds. It was 
my friend Bonpland, whom we observed from the pleasant country-seat of the Marquis de Selvalegre, 
moving along a black rocky precipice on the volcano of Pinchincha. Lightning conductors, being 
thin elongated objects, are visible, as Arago has observed, from the greatest distances, and under the 
smallest angles.”’ 

Returning to the condor, it would appear that this bird is not found beyond the equator in New 
Granada, yet proceeds as far south as the Straits of Magellan. In Chili, as in the plateaux of Quito, 
condors usually live in pairs, but sometimes alone, although they gather in flocks when designing to 
attack calves or lambs, or to seize on young guanacos (guanacillos). The destruction perpetrated 
yearly by them among the herds of goat, sheep, and cattle, as well as among the wild alpacas, vicuiias, 
and guanacos of the Andes, is very great. It is asserted by the Chilians, that when in a state of captivity 
this bird can live forty days without food; but, in its natural state, its voracity is something 
extraordinary. Indeed, it is so great, that after feeding on a dead ox, it so gorges itself that it has 
to move some distance before it is able to raise itself from the ground. After the declaratiofi of their 
political independence, the Chilians adopted a representation of the condor as a symbol of strength 
for their coinage. 

Whatever may be the destructive as well as disgusting propensities of the condor, and other species 
of gallinagos, they are not without their beneficial purposes in the great scheme of nature. The 
design of their being seems principally to be, to destroy and remove decomposing animal matter, and 
thus purify the atmosphere in the vicinity of human habitations. ‘In tropical America,” says 
Humboldt, “I have sometimes seen seventy or eighty of these creatures collected round a dead ox; and 
I am able, as an eye-witness, to confirm the fact that has of late erroneously been called in question by 
ornithologists, that the appearance of one single king-vulture, which is not larger than the gallinagos, 
is sufficient to put a whole assemblage of these birds to flight. No contest ever takes place; but the 
gallinagos are intimidated by the sudden appearance and .the courageous demeanour of the richly- | 
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coloured Sercoramphus Papa. As the ancient Egyptians protected the Perenopteri, which purified the 

atmosphere, so, also, the wanton destruction of gallinagos is punished in Peru by a fine, which, 

according to Gay, amounts in some cities to 300 piastres for every bird. It is a remarkable fact, that 

this species of vulture, if trained early, will so accustom themselves to the person who has reared 

aa that they will follow him on a journey for many miles, flying after his carriage across the 
ampa.” 

Here, whilst speaking of the extraordinary altitude to which the condor can fly, it may not be out 
of the way to observe, that the operation of a bird flying is similar to that of a fish swimming. Both 
bodies are admirably adapted to their separate elements; and as they are both shaped like a wedge, they 
meet with the smallest possible resistance to their motions. The fish is buoyed up in the water by a 
bladder, which contains a peculiar kind of air, and which can, in general, be inflated or exhausted at 
the will of the animal. If the experiment of puncturing the air-bladdcr with a pin is made, the 
air immediately escapes, and the fish sinks to the bottom. It has no longer the power to sustain 
itself in a floating position. The fins of the fish are nothing less than natural oars given to enable it to 
propel itself through its element, and the tail is its rudder, Similarly, the bird is furnished with 
air-cells, largely distributed through its body. Its bones are entirely destitute of marrow, being quite 
hollow, that they may be filled with air to assist it in its passages through the atmosphere. Before 
taking its flight, the bird inflates its cells by one or two deep inspirations, then spreading its wings and 
the feathers of its tail, springs into the air. This it rapidly beats, with all its force, with its wings, and 
thus skims forward or upward, not in an exactly straight, but in an oblique direction. Thus does 
it continue alternately opening and closing its wings, and striking the air with all its force to sustain 
and propel it in its flight. Like the fins of the fish, these are just atrial oars, and the legs or the tail 
act as a rudder. The bird is supported in the air by air itself, as a consequence of certain 
mechanical actions performed by the animal, in union with the gencral lightness and buoyancy of 
the body, and the resistance which the atmosphere makes to the rapid strokes of its wings. When a 
bird is floating or hovering, its wings are widely expanded, when large hollow or concave surfaces are 
presented to the air, which then gives a sufficient resistance to prevent the animal from falling to the 
ground. When a bird is flying, its head, neck and legs are brought into action, either to preserve 
or to shift the position of the centre of gravity; and the facility with which this is done is always 
interesting, and sometimes amusing. ‘The Reverend Gilbert White, in one of his delightful Selbourne 
letters, says— 

‘Owls move in a buoyant manner, as if lighter than the air; they seem to want ballast. There is 
a peculiarity belonging to ravens that must draw the attention even of the most incurious: they 
spend all their leisure time in striking and cuffing each other on the wing, in a kind of playful 
skirmish ; and when they move from one place to another, frequently turn on their backs with a loud 
croak, and seem to be falling to the ground. When this odd gesture betides them, they are scratching 
themselves with one foot, and thus lose the centre of gravity.” 

Next to the condor in size is the lammergicr, of Switzerland, and the Falco Destructor ; these being 
the largest of all flying birds. In Scotland, the largest bird is the eagle, which is a true Waltonian, 
being very destructive to the salmon of that country. In the spawning season, it is often discovered 
watching the fords, ready to dart upon and carry off the silvery fish to its wind-rocked eyry on 
the lofty cliff of some neighbouring mountain. Some years ago, a herdsman, in a sultry day of July, 
while searching in the glens and ravines for a missing sheep of his flock, obscrved an eagle standing 
patiently on a bank that overlooked a pool in one of the numerous fish-supplied streams of Scotland. 
In a short time the bird stooped and scized a salmon, when a violent struggle ensued between the fish, 
half out of the water, and the eagle half in it ‘The herdsman hastencd to the scene of action, when, to 
his surprise, he saw the eagle pulled completely under the water by the great power of the salmon ; and 
the Julian stillness of the day, combined with the drenching which his plumage had sustained, rendered 
the Jord of the sky unable to extricate himself. With a stone the herdsman broke his pinion, and 
succeeded in securing both the spoiler and his victim, for the salmon was found expiring in the vice-like 
grasp of his talons. | 

A gentleman informs us, that while shooting in Lord Sligo’s mountains near the Killerics, he heard 
many particulars of the habits and history of the eagle, from a grey-haired peasant who had passed a 
long life in these wildernesses. The scarcity of hares, which here were once over-abundant, he 
attributed to the rapacity of that bird; and he affirmed, that when in pursuit of these animals, the 
eagles discovered a degree of intelligence that appeared almost incredible. They coursed the hares, he 
said, with great judgment and invariable success—one bird being the active pursuer, while the other 
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kept in reserve at a distance of from forty to fifty yards. Ifthe hare, by a sudden turn, freed himself 
from his most pressing enemy, the second bird instantly took up the chase, and.thus prevented their 
victim from having the slightest respite. He had, also, remarked the eagles whilst engaged in fishing. 
They chose a: small ford upon the rivulet which connects Glencullen with Glandullah, and, posted on 
each side, they waited patiently for the salmon to pass over. Their watch was never fruitless; and 
many a salmon, in its transit from the sea to the lake, was transferred from its native element to the 
wild eyry in the Alpine cliff that beetles over the romantic waters of Glencullen. 


“ The hunting tribes of air and earth 
Respect the brethren of their birth; 
Nature, who loves the claim of kind, 
Less cruel chase to each assigned. 

The falcon, poised on soaring wing, 

Watches the wild duck by the spring ; 

The slow-hound makes the fox’s lair, 

The greyhound presses on the hare; 

The eagle pounces on the lamb, 

The wolf devours the tteecy dam ; 

E’en tiger fell, and sullen bear, 

Their likeness and their lineage spare; 

Man only mars kind nature’s plan, 

And turns the fierce pursuit on man.” 
Scorr. 


There is a peculiarity in the vocal organs of birds, as well as, in some, of the instinct to migrate, 
which may here be noticed. In man, and most of the warm-blooded animals, the larynx or vocal-box 
forms a protuberance in the front of the throat; but in birds, the same organ is placed at the bottom of 
the neck, instead of at the top. With regard to the habit of migrating from one country to another, 
we find it strong in the swift, which, to avoid heat, conccals itself in the middle of the day, and 
only makes its appearance in mornings and evenings. Its early migration from England may, probably, 
be caused by the heat; as Buffon says, instead of warmer, it seeks colder climates. In reference 
to the house-swallow, it usually remains in England till October, and is stated to pass the winter 
in Africa. If this is the case, its object in migrating is heat in place of cold. ‘It is remarkable,” says 
the Reverend William Kirby, in his work On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, ‘* that the birds 
of this tribe (swallows), when they visit us in the spring, return to their old haunts. Dr. Jenner 
ascertained this by cutting off two claws from the foot of a certain number, several of which were found 
in the following year; and one was met with after the expiration of seven. The instinct that directs 
these little beings so unerringly across continents and oceans, and leads them to their native clime, 
is wonderful, and inexplicable under any other principle than that of Divine superintendence.” 
Viellot says that all the swallows do not leave the warm countries to which they resort for the sake 
of their being more congenial to their temperaments; but that one portion of them migrates, 
while another remains, throughout the ycar, in Egypt, Ethiopia, and other tropical countries and 
islands. 

‘But besides the birds that visit England during the more genial part of the year, and add 
so greatly to the beauty and music of our groves in spring and summer, there-are others, and those a 
numerous tribe, that wing hither their way when the reign of winter has commenced. The most 
plentiful of these are the birds which the Author of Nature has fitted to disport themselves and 
seek their food in the water, or which frequent humid or watery places. When the Arctic seas, 
and lakes and rivers, present an unbroken field of impenetrable ice, the various web-footed birds, 
the swans, and geese and ducks, and divers and coots, and an infinity of others, forming their 
angular, and somctimes triangular phalanxes, cach in turn taking the lead, and first cutting the air, fly 
off, often at a great height, to seek in more southern climates, not a region devoid of the usual 
concomitants of winter, frost and snow, but when their rigours are mitigated, so as to afford to these 
creatures the means of life. Now, also, the waders, usually distinguished by their long legs and long 
beaks, as the woodcock, the curlew, and the snipes, leave their native marshes and haunts to seek others 
whose frozen, or partially frozen, morasses afford them a supply of the worms and vermicles, or similar. 
animals that form their usual nutriment. . . . Thus we see the change of seasons brings with it a 
change in the winged inhabitants of every country; and the winter immigration of a vast variety 
of birds, fit for food and other useful purposes, makes up, in some degree, for the summer or autumnal 
emigration of those which, being constantly before our eyes, moving in every direction, and rendering 
vocal every grove or tree, and even the very heavens, entertain our sonses of seeing and hearing in a 
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most delightful manner. Thus, also, ‘all countries partake, in some degree, by this shifting scene of 
animal life, of the same blessings and pleasures derived from the same instruments.” 

The instinct of migrating in birds suggests a few words on the all-pervading principle of heat, 
without which the earth would be little more than a barren waste. It is to this principle that we are 
mostly, if not altogether, indebted for the comforts and pleasures we enjoy. Our very being depends 
upon its presence, whilst it stimulates the growth and motion of all the beauty and fertility with which, 
in the spring, the summer, and the autumn, we behold ourselves surrounded. It is the means by 
which our granaries and store-houses are filled with the fruits of the earth, making provision for 
us through the winter, when the soil is bound up in cold, and the waters are covered with ice and snow; 
when the vegetable world is overcome by a universal torpor; when the ground is bare, and the forest is 
leafless; when the atmosphere is keen to biting, and the skies loaded with gloom. It may be called the 
Benefactor of Providence, as it is everywhere present. It is not only within us, but everywhere around 
us, producing the infinite varieties which are found in the animal, the vegctable, and the mineral 
kingdoms. It is by it, artificially produced, that we are enabled to manufacture the tools and implements 
of art, science, and domestic life. It is by its means that we cook our food, thereby, in many instances, 
imparting to it not only a fine flavour, but additional nourishment; and it is by it that we are warmed 
in winter, and vivified in summer. Yet its cause is still a mystery. We are fully aware of its effects, 
which have been collected and generalised with grcat industry, skill, and judgment. Indeed, so 
completely or perfectly has this been done, that the facts ascertained may be said to form a complete 
science, the study of which is not only highly interesting and useful, but indispensable to all who would 
devote themselves to an investigation of the beautiful phenomena of the material world. 

Nocturnal life is another feature of animatcd nature, which must not here be left unnoticed: 
and Humboldt, in his Views of Nature, furnishes us with a description of it in South America, so vivid 
and interesting, that we cannot resist the temptation we feel to quote at large from his volume. This, 
however, would be taking too great a liberty, so we will content ourselves with the following passages. 
He is sailing in a narrow canoe, on the bosom of the Orinoco. ‘On leaving the Island del Diamante, 
where the Zambos, who speak Spanish, cultivate the sugar-cane, we entered into a grand and wild 
domain of nature. The air was filled with countless flamingoes, and other water-fowl, which seemed 
to stand forth from the blue sky like a dark cloud, in ever-varying outlines. The bed of the river had 
here contracted to less than 1,000 feet, and formed a perfectly straight canal, which was inclosed 
on both sides by thick woods. The margin of the forest presents a singular spectacle. In front of 
the almost impenetrable wall of colossal trunks of Cesalpinia, Cedrela, and Desmanthus, there rises, 
with the greatest regularity, on the sandy bank of the river, a low hedge of sanso, only four feet high: 
it consists of a small shrub, Hermesia Castanifolia, which forms a new genus of the family of 
Euphorbiaceae. A few slender, thorny palms, called by the Spaniards Piritu and Corizo, stand close 
alongside ; the whole resembling a trimmed garden-hedge, with gate-like openings at considerable 
distances from each other, formed, undoubtedly, by the large four-footed animals of the forests, for 
convenient access to the river. At sunset, and more particularly at break of day, the American tiger, 
the tapir, and the peccary may be seen coming forth from these openings, accompanied by their 
young, to give them drink. When they are disturbed by a passing Indian canoe, and are about to 
retreat into the forest, they do not attempt to rush violently through these hedges of sanso, but 
proceed deliberately along the bank, between the hedge and the river, affording the traveller the 
gratification of watching their motions for, sometimes, four or five hundred paces, until they disappear 
through the nearest opening. During a seventy-four days’ almost uninterrupted river navigation of 
1,520 miles up the Orinoco, to the neighbourhood of its sources, and along the Cassiquiare and the 
Rio Negro—during the whole of which time we were confined to a narrow canoe—the same spcctacle 
presented itself to our view at many different points, and, I may add, always with renewed excitement. 
There came to drink, bathe, or fish, groups of creatures belonging to the most opposite species of 
animals; the larger mammalia, with many-coloured herons, palamedeas, and the proudly strutting 
curassow. ‘It is here as in paradise,’ remarked, with pious air, our stcersman, an old Indian, who 
had been brought up in the house of an ecclesiastic. But the gentle peace of the primitive golden 
age does not reign in the paradise of these American animals; they stand apart, watch, and avoid 
each other. The capybara, a cavy (or river-hog) three or four feet long (a colussal repetition of the 
common Brazilian cavy), is devoured in the river by the crocodile, and on the shore by the tiger. 
It runs so badly, that we were frequently able to overtake and capture several from among the 
numerous herds. 


‘Below the mission of Santa Barbara de Arichuna we passed the night, as usual, in the open 
. ¢c 
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air, on a sandy flat, on the bank of the Apure, skirted by the impenetrable forest. We had some 
difficulty in finding dry wood to kindle the fires, with which it is here customary to surround the 
bivouac, as a safeguard against the attacks of the jaguar. The air was bland and soft, and the moon 
shone brightly. Several crocodiles* approached the bank; and I have observed that fire attracts these 
creatures, as it does our crabs, and many other aquatic animals. The oars of our boats were fixed 
upright in the ground, to support our hammocks. Deep stillness prevailed, only broken, af intervals, 
by the blowing of the fresh-water dolphins,+ which are peculiar to the river net-work of the Orinoco; 
as, according to Colebrooke, they are also to the Ganges, as high up the river as Benares: they 
followed each other in long tracks. 

«‘ After eleven o’clock, such a noise began in the contiguous forest, that, for the remainder of the 
night, all sleep was impossible. The wild cries of animals rung through the woods. Among the many 
voices which resounded together, the Indians could only recognise those which, after short pauses, 
were heard singly. ‘There was the monotonous, plaintive cry of the aluates (howling monkeys); the 
whining, flute-like notes of the small sapajous; the grunting murmur of the striped, nocturnal ape, 
which I was the first to describe; the fitful roar of the great tiger; the cuguar, or maneless American 
lion; the peccary; the sloth; and a host of parrots, parraquas, and other pheasant-like birds. 
Whenever the tigers approached the edge of the forest, our dog, which before had barked incessantly, 
came howling to seek protection under the hammocks. Sometimes the cry of the tiger resounded 
from the branches of a tree, and was then always accompanied by the plaintive, piping tones of the 
apes, endeavouring to escape from the pursuit. 

“If one asks the Indians why such a continuous noise is heard on certain nights, they answer, with 
a smile, that ‘the animals are rejoicing in the beautiful moonlight, and celebrating the return of the 
full moon.’ To me, the scene appeared rather to be owing to an accidental, long-continued, and 
gradually increasing conflict among the animals. Thus, for instance, the jaguar will pursue the 
peccaries and the tapirs, which, densely crowded toget‘ier, burst through the barrier of the tree-like 
shrubs which oppose their flight. Terrified at the confusion, the monkeys on the tops of the trees 
join their cries with those of the larger animals. This arouses the tribes of birds which build their 
nests in communities, and suddenly the whole animal world is in a state of commotion. Further 
experience taught us, that it was by no means always the festival of moonlight that disturbed the 
stillness of the forest; for we observed that the voices were loudest during violent storms of rain, 
or when the thunder echoed, or the lightning flashed through the depth of the woods. The good- 
natured Franciscan monk, who (notwithstanding the fever from which he had been suffering for many 
months) accompanied us through the cataracts of Atures and Maypures to San Carlos, on the Rio Negro, 
and to the Brazilian coast, used to say, when apprehensive of a storm at night, ‘May Heaven grant a 
quiet night both to us and to the wild beasts of the forest !’ 

‘‘A singular contrast to the scenes I have here described, and which I had repeated opportunities 
of witnessing, is presented by the stillness which reigns within the tropics at the noontide of a day 
unusually sultry. At the narrows of Barrguan the Orinoco forms for itself a passage through the’ 
western part of the mountains of the Parime. That which is called, at this remarkable pass, a Narrow, 
is, however, a basin nearly 5,700 feet in breadth. With the exception of an old withered stem of 
Aubletia, and a new Apocinea, the barren rocks were only covered with a few silvery croton shrubs. 
A thermometer observed in the shade, but brought within a few inches of the lofty mass of granite 
rock, rose to more than 122° Fahrenheit. All distant objects had wavy, undulating outlines, the optical 
effect of the mirage. Not a breath of air moved the dust-like sand. The sun stood in the zenith ; and 
the effulgence of light poured upon, the river, and which, owing to a gentle ripple of the waters, was 
brilliantly reflected, gave additional distinctness to the red haze which veiled the distance. All the 
rocky mounds and naked boulders were covered with large thick-scaled iguanas, gecko-lizards, and 
spotted salamanders. Motionless, with uplifted heads and widely-extended mouths, they seemed 
to inhale the heated air with ecstasy. The larger animals, at such times, take refuge in the deep 


* The true crocodile is found in tho river Nile, but by no means in such plenty as in the times of the Pharaohs. The species 
which is domesticated by the priests, and magnificently provided for in a temple at Memphis, was of a green colour. It was an object 
of profound worship, called a god, and embalmed when it died. On the other hand, the alligator is exclusively found in America; and 
instead of having an uninterrupted series of teeth round both jaws, as in the crocodile, the fourth tooth of the under jaw shuts into a 
corresponding socket in the upper one. This law is so universal, that any person, by remembering this fact, may with certainty 
distinguish the one from the other. 

t These are not sea-dolphins, which, like some species of Pleuronectes (flat fish, which invariably have both eyes on one side of the 
body), ascend the rivers to a great distance—as, for instance, the limande, which is found as far inland as Orleans. Some forme of 
sea~fish, as the dolphin and skate, are met with in the great rivers of both continents. The fresh-water dolphin of the Apure and the 
Orinoco differs specifically from the Delphinus Gangeticus, as well as from all sea-dolphins.—Note to Humboldt's Views of Nature. 
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recesses of the forest ; the birds nestle beneath the foliage of the trees, or in the clefts of the rocks : 
but if, in this apparent stillness of nature, we listen closely for the faintest tones, we detect a dull, 
muffled sound, a. buzzing and humming of insects close to the earth, in the lower strata of the 
atmosphere. Everything proclaims a world of active organic forces. In every shrub, in the cracked 
bark of trees, in the perforated ground inhabited by hymenopterous insects, life is everywhere audibly 
manifest. It is one of the many voices of nature revealed to the pious and susceptible spirit of man.” Thus 
in all places there is life. There are, probably, 500 species of quadrupeds on the globe, and every 
species contains many millions of individuals; it certainly is so with some. For example, of birds 
it is thought there are 4,000 species ; of fishes, 2,500; of reptiles, 700; and more than 44,000 different 
kinds of insects, besides thousands upon thousands of species altogether invisible to the eye. 

In passing from birds to botany, it gives us pleasure to reflect on the extent of the means, and the 
multiplicity of the sources, from which the student of nature can gather his enjoyments. In considering 
the infinite number of plants, united by the most intimate affinities, yet every one distinct from its 
congener, it is impossible not to be solemnly impressed with the magnificence of the design of the 
Supreme Being in giving both variety and union to His works, of which, in the arrangements of plants, 
we get a glimpse ; although, in the detail, these form but an inconsiderable portion of His benign care. In 
the aggregate, Nature exhibits an unbroken chain, so admirably linked together as to form a perfect 
piece of unity. The links of this chain, so to speak, are examined separately, and comparisons made 
between them, so as to discover what differences may exist among them. When, however, we reficct 
upon the fact, that all creation is comprehended under one regularly graduated whole; that it shows 
us, in regular gradations, a progressive development, from the lowest condition of inorganic matter up 
to man, the most perfect of animated beings; how impossible docs it scem to us to trace these 
gradations, and almost invisible distinctions, which lead from one living creature to another, as we risc 
in the scale of creation! The faculties of man are inadequate to the task of comprehending all the 
laws of nature; but the-outline of her works being more obvious, falls within the reach of his capacity. 
The index to her operations may easily be peruscd, although the details frequently appear in strange 
and incomprchensible characters. The whole may be seen, as observed by Maund, composed of an 
alphabet of simple elements—elements which combine into matter as letters into words; matter 
combines into beings as words into sentences; and again, as series of sentences make chapters, so 
series of beings constitute classes; and of these the incomprchensible book of creation is completed 
and perfected by the hand of the original Lawgiver. We see an infinite variety everywhere. 
We sometimes look into the effect, and discover the agent by which this was produced, when the 
human mind is, too frequently, satisfied. True philosophy would pursue the subject still further ; 
and thus we should not stop short of the admiration of Divine power, and humiliation of our 
own wisdom, which is becoming our present state of dependence—a dependence, notwithstanding, 
under which all may so freely enjoy the boundless riches and beauty everywhere presented to their 
contemplation. 

Of the many beautiful objects that adorn the earth, there is not one of them possessed of more 
beauty and gracefulness than a tree. An onk, with its tortuous and gnarled branches ; an elm, with its 
lofty mass of cloud-like foliage, are both objects of extreme beauty when clothed in the luxuriance of a 
rich and sunny summer. Even in winter the forest teems with beauty. Although there is then 
scarcely a weed to be seen upon the exposed patches of ground, still may be observed many a sweet and 
lowly green wildling, lifting its modest head under their friendly shelter. At such periods the 
diminutive white flower of the common chickweed, and the lively green of the dog’s mercury, are 
invested with charms which might not unlikely be passed unhecded by, amidst the profuse luxuriance 
of summer; but which are then extremely refreshing to the sight. The handsome clusters of crowned 
seeds twined by some stray clematis over, perhaps, a wild rose-bush, whose boughs, though denuded 
of leaves, are hanging with vermilion hips; the ivy arranged in its dark-green suit, covered with smooth 
berries, for buttons, clinging round the unbending branch of the old oak, and the mistletoe of Druidical 
memory, embracing the wild plum-trce, are all objects capable of giving delight to the naturalist, or the 
lover of nature. The privet too, preserving its covering through the winter, is adorned with its shining 
black fruit, over which the crimson berries of the nightshade still depend, and tempt only to betray. 
Then there is ‘the lady of the woods,” as Coleridge ealls the birch-tree, the boughs of which are 
pointed with the most delicate catkins, and bend so gracefully that one would think they had been 
fashioned in an hour when nature was kind and prodigal of beautiful forms. Then there is the hazel- 
tree, the butcher’s-broom, and the prickly holly-bush, with its smooth leaves of glancing grecn, from 
anong which appear clusters of coral berries, like red-couted riflemen amidst the thick shrubbery of a 
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primeval forest. The oak, too, may still have some leaves lingering,upon it, tinted with the gamboge 
of autumn, or the sienna, which indicates a further state of decay; its massive stem covered with 

- emerald moss, and its wide-spreading branches, heedless alike of the cold, the snow, and the tempest, 
stretching themselves protectingly over the lowly plant-life that may be still in existence beneath them. 
From year to year, this pride of the English forest may be the object of examination from our boyhood to 
our old age, and we shall be able to discern no impression made upon it by the hand of time. Its leaves 
may look a little darker, and its trunk a little more blackened; but that is all. . It is as strong, and as 
free from being affected by the elements of decay in our age, as it was in our childhood. 

Whatever may be the grandeur which we see in the forests of the north, or the temperate zone, 
it cannot compare with that which meets us in the region of the tropics. Tropical America is the 
‘sphere of gigantic vegetation. It is there that Nature clothes the earth with a luxuriance of verdure, 
a richness of vegetation, and an exuberance of arboreous giants to which colder latitudes can present 
no parallel. ‘In the cold north,” says Humboldt in a fine spirit of admiration, “‘ the bark of trees is 
covered only with dry lichens and mosses; while, beneath the tropics, the cymbidium, and the fragrant 
vanilla, adorn the trunks of the anacardias and the gigantic fjg-tree. The fresh green of the pothos 
leaves, and of the dracontias, contrast with the many-coloured blossoms of the Orchide ; climbing 
bauhinias, passion-flowers, and golden-flowered banisterias encircle every tree of the forest. Delicate 
blossoms unfold themselves from the roots of the Theobroma, and from the thick and rough bark of the 
Crescentia and Gustavia. Amid this luxuriant abundance of flowers and foliage—amid this exuberant 
and tangled web of creeping plants, it is often difficult for the naturalist to recognise the stems to which 
the various leaves and blossoms belong. A single tree adorned with Paullinzas, Bignonias, and Dendrolias, 
forms a group of plants which, separated from each other, would cover a considerable space of ground. 
In the tropics plants are more succulent, of a paler green, and have larger and more glossy leaves than 
in the northern regions. Social plants, which give such a character of uniformity to European 
vegetation, are almost wholly absent in the equatorial zone. ‘Trees, almost twice as high as our oaks, 
there bloom with flowers as large and splendid as our lilies. On the shady banks of the Magdalena 
river, in South America, grows a climbing Aristolochia, whose blossoms, measuring four feet in 
circumference, the Indian children sportively draw on their heads as caps. In the South Indian 
Archipelago, the flower of the Rafflesia is nearly three feet in diameter, and-weighs above fourteen 
pounds, : | 
“The extraordinary height to which not only individual mountains, but even whole districts, rise . 
in tropical regions, and the consequent cold of such elevations, affords the inhabitant of the tropics a 
singular spectacle. For besides his own palms and bananas, he is surrounded by those vegetable 
forms which would seem to belong solely to northern latitudes. Cypresses, pines, and oaks; barberry 
shrubs and alders (nearly allicd to our own species), cover the mountain plains of Southern Mexico, 
and the chuin of the Andes at the equator. Thus nature has permitted the native of the torrid zone 
to behold all the vegetable forms of the earth without quitting his own clime, even as are revealed to 
him the luminous worlds which spangle the firmament from pole to pole. These, and many other of 
the enjoyments which nature affords, are denied to the nations of the north. Many constellations, and 
many vegetable forms, including more especially the most beautiful productions of the earth (palms, 
trec-ferns, bananas, arborescent grasses, and delicately feathered mimosas), remain for ever unknown 
to them; for the puny plants pent up in our hot-houses, give but a faint idea of the majestic 
vegetation of the tropics. But the rich development of our language, the glowing fancy of the poet, 
and the imitative art of the painter, afford us abundant compensation, and enable the imagination to 
depict, in vivid colours, the images of an exotic nature. In the frigid north, amid barren heaths, the 
solitary student may appropriate all that has been discovered in the most remote regions of the 
earth, and thus create within himself a world as free and imperishable as the spirit from which it 
emanates.” 

Of the amazing proficiency and variety of nature in the vegetable kingdom, we are informed 
in a scientific illustration to the chapter in the Views of Nature, from which we have made the above 
quotation. There are three questions which suggest themselves, and which are to be carefully 
distinguished from each other. 1. How many species of plants have been described in printed works ? 
2. How many of those discovered—that is to say, included in herbariums—still remain undescribed ? 
3. How many species probably exist on the surface of the earth? Murray’s edition of the Linnean 
system contains, including cryptogamic plants, only 10,042 species. Willdenow, in his edition of the 
Species Planterum, from 1797 to 1807, has described as many as 17,457 species of phanerogamia, 
reckoning the Monandria' to Polygania Diecia. If to these we add 3,000 species of cryptogamic 
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plants, we shall bring the number, as given by Willdenow, to 20,000. More recent investigations 
‘have shown how far this estimate of the species described, and of those preserved in herbariums, falls 
short of the truth. Robert Brown first. enumerated above 37,000 phanerogamia ; and Humboldt, at that 
time, attempted to describe the distribution of 44,000 species of phanerogamic and cryptogamic plants 
over the different portions of the world already explored. ‘If we consider how many new species have 
been described by travellers since that time (my expedition alone afforded 3,600 of the 5,800 collected 
species of cquinoctial plants), and if we bear in mind that there are assuredly upwards of 25,000 
phanerogamic plants cultivated in all the different botanical gardens, we shall soon see how much 
Decandolle’s estimate is below the truth. From our complete ignorance of the interior of South 
America (Mato-Grosso, Paraguay, the eastern declivity of the Andes, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and 
all the countries lying between the Orinoco, the Rio Negro, the Amazon, and Puruz), of Africa, 
of Madagascar and Borneo, and of Central and Eastern Asia, the idea involuntarily presents itself to 
the mind, that we are not yet acquainted with one-third, or probably even with one-fifth, part of 
the plants existing on the earth. Drége has collected 7,092 phanerogamic species in South Africa 
alone; and he believes that the flora of that region consists of more than 11,000 phanerogamic 
species, seeing that, in Germany and Switzerland, on an equal area (192,000 square miles), Koch 
has described only 3,300, and Decandolle only 3,645 phanerogamia in France. I would here, also, 
instance the new gencra, consisting partly of high forest trees, which are still being discovered in 
the neighbourhood of large commercial towns in the lesser Antilles, although they have been visited 
by Europeans for the last 300 years. Such considerations seem to verify the ancient myth of the 
Zend-Avesta, that ‘ the creating primeval force called forth 120,000 vegetable forms from the sacred 
blood of the bull.’ ” 

In another comprehensive and valuable note on the same essay, we find it stated, that the forms 
of organic beings are dependent on each other. ‘Such is the unity of nature, that these forms limit 
each other in obedience to laws which are probably connected with long periods of time. When we 
have ascertained the numbers of the species, on any particular part of the carth’s surface, belonging 
to one of the great families of the Glumacea, the Leguminosae, or the Composite, we may, with some 
degree of probability, form approximative conclusions regarding the number of all the phanerogamia, 
as well as of the species belonging to the other families of plants, growing in the country. ‘The number 
of the Cyperoidea determines that of the Composifaz, and the number of the latter determines that 
of the Leguminose ; and these estimates, moreover, enable us to ascertain in what classes and orders 
the floras of a country are still incomplete; teaching us what harvests may still be reaped in the 
respective families, if we guard against confounding together very different systems of vegetation, 

‘‘The comparison of the numerical proportions of families in the different zones which have, as 
yet, been well explored, has led us to a knowledge of the laws which determine the numerical increase 
or decrease of vegetable forms constituting a natural family, in procecding from the equator to the 
poles, when compared, for instance, with the whole mass of phanerogamia peculiar to each zone. We 
must here have regard, not only to the direction, but also to the rapidity or measure of the increase. 
We see the denominator of the fraction, which expresses the ratio, increase or diminish. Thus, for 
instance, the beautiful family of the Leguminosa, diminishes in proportion as it recedes from the 
equinoctial zone to the north pole. If we find its ratio for the torrid zone (from 0° to 10° of 
latitude) ::th, we shall have for the part of the temperate zone (lying between 45° and 52°) ,,th, and 
for the frigid zone (between 67° and 70° lat.) only ,,th. The direction followed by the great family 
of the Leguminose (viz., increase towards the equator) is also that of the Jtubiacea, the Euphorbiacen, 
and especially the Maloacez. On the other hand, the Gramineae aud the Juncacee (the latter more 
than the former), the Lricee and Amentacea, diminish towards the torrid zone. The Composie, 
Labiate, Umbellifera, and Cruciferae, diminish from the temperate zone towards the pole and the 
equator, and the two latter families most rapidly in the direction of the equatorial region ; whilst in 
the temperate zone, the Crucifere are three times more abundant in Europe than in the United 
States of North America. In Greenland, the /abiate are reduced to only one species, and the 
Umbellifere to two; while the whole number of the phanerogamia still amounts, according to 
Hornemann, to 315 species.” 

Respect for, and the study of, the works of creation have a tendency to make us both wiser 
and happier, and lead us to the contemplation of the Omniscient Dispenser of the objects we admire. 

If the internal structure of the perfect animal, and that of the perfect vegetable, are examined with 
care, and the manner in which both are fed and nourished minutely observed, it will be found that 
a remarkable resemblance exists between them in the organs of circulation, respiration, and digestion. 
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They both display the most striking property of organised beings, as distinguishing them from dead 
inorganised matter—that of internal nourishment and growth. They take into themselves dead and 
foreign substances, and within their own organs metamorphose them into different substances; throw 
off from themselves such as are not required for the support of their being, and expose the rest to the 
air, to breathe upon them, and then select from them one portion to supply the waste of the body, 
another for the growth, and thus form out of them all the varied substances which go to make the 
perfect animal as well as the perfect plant. 

As the word nature has frequently been used in this essay, it may not be amiss, in this place, to 
show how it has been defined by philosophers and learned men. Maund remarks, “that we see a 
beautiful and infinite variety everywhere presented to us in the works of nature ;’’ which implies that, 
nature is an agent producing many objects, all working to some end. He further says, ‘‘ that man seeks 
for primary causes of this exuberant effect; but if he forget the First Great Cause, on which all others 
depend, he is quickly surrounded by doubts and difficulties, and finds his reasoning degenerate into 
conjecture.” This is only saying that there is some power different from nature, which was created by 
that power. Lamarck says that ‘the life which we see in certain bodies, in some sort resembles nature, 
insomuch that it is not a being, but an order of things animated by movement, which has, also, its 
power, its faculties, and which exercises them necessarily while it exists." This is a materialistic theory. 
In analysing this theory, the Reverend William Kirby remarks, in his treatise on the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, “that although nature, as defined by Lamarck, consists merely of abstract qualities, 
independent of any essence or being, and, therefore, can neither form anything, nor operate upon 
what is already formed; yet would I, by no means, be understood as contending that theré are no 
inter-agents between God and the visible material world, by which he acts upon it, and, as it were, takes 
hold of it; by which he has commenced, and still maintains, motion in it and its parts; causing it to 
observe certain general and local laws, and upholds, in the whole and every part, those several powers 
and operations that have been thus produced ; that action and counter-action everywhere observable, 
by which all things are maintained in their places; observe their regular motions and revolutions ; and 
exhibit all those phenomena that are produced under different circumstances. Whatever names 
philosophers have used to designate such powers, they have a real substance and being, and are a 
something that can act and operate, and impart a momentum.” This theory, then, indicates the 
existence of a God, a Creator of the universe, who acts by inter-agents, which are heat and cold—Lord 
Verulam's two hands of Nature. Thus what we call nature is the visible material world, as repre- 
sented by the earth, the ocean, the sky, and all things that live, move, and have their being, in con- 


nection with these magnificent objects, Pope says— 
4° All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good.” 





It would appear, then, that a Supreme Powcr creates; and Nature, an inferior power, produces ; 
and the abundance in which this is done fills the mind with wonder. Humboldt, in his investigations 
respecting the numerical laws of the distribution of vegetable forms, tells us that rich collections 
of the Natural History of Paris contained, in 1820, no fewer than above 56,000 species of phanerogamic 
and cryptogamic plants in the herbariums; 44,000 insects (considered below the actual number) ; 
25,000 species of fishes; 700 reptiles ; 500 mammalia; and 4,000 birds. Europe possesses about eighty 
mammalia; 400 birds; and thirty reptiles. There are, therefore, five times as many birds as 
mammalia in the northern temperate zone. In the southern temperate zone, the ratio of the 
mammalia strikingly agrees with that of birds, being as 1:43. As we proceed towards the torrid 
zone, birds and reptiles rise above the mammalia even to a greater extent. Some of these numbers - 
have been greatly increased. ‘ According to the average estimates of several of the most distinguished 
entomologists, whose opinion I have been able to obtain, the number of insects at present described, 
or contained in collections without being described, may be stated as between 150,000 and 170,000 
species. The rich collection at Berlin contains fully 90,000, among which there are about 32,000 
beetles, Travellers have collected an immense quantity of plants, in remote regions, without bringing 
with them the insects living upon them, or in the neighbourhood. If, however, we limit these 
numerical estimates to a definite portion of the earth’s surface that has been the best explored in 
regard to its plants and insects—as, for instance, Europe—we find the ratio between the-vital forms 
of phanerogamic plants and those of insects changed to such a degree, that while Europe counts 
scarcely 7,000 or 8,000 phanerogamia, more than three times that number of European insects are, 
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.at present, known. According to the interesting contributions of my friend Dohm, in Stettin, more 
than. 8,700 insects have already been collected from the rich fauna of the neighbourhood, and yet 
there are still many Micro-Lepidoptera wanting; while the number of phanerogamia found there 
‘scarcely exceeds 1,000. The insect fauna of Great Britain is estimated at 11,600. Such a 
preponderance of animal forms will appear less surprising when we remember that several of the 
large classes of insects live only on animal substances; whilst others subsist on agaric plants (fungi), 
and even on those which are subterranean. Bombyx Pini, the Pine Spider, the most destructive of all 
forest insects, is, according to Ratzeburg, infested by no less than thirty-five parasitical Ichneumonidae. 

» « « « It is an established fact, that if it were possible to ascertain completely, by observation, 
the number of species of the large phancrogamic families, we should, at the same time, obtain an 
approximate knowledge of the sum-total of all the phanerogamia on the surface of the earth (that 
is, the numbers included in every family). The more, therefore, we are enabled, by the progressive 
exploration of unknown districts, gradually to determine the number of specics belonging to any 
one great family, the higher will be the gradual rise of the lowest limit, and the nearer we shall 
arrive at the solution of a great numerical vital problem, since the forms, in accordance with still 
unexplained laws of universal organism, reciprocally limit each other. But is the number of the 
organisms a constant number? Do not new vegetable forms spring from the ground after long 
intervals of time, whilst others become more and more rare, and finally disappear ? Geology confirms 
the latter part of this question, by means of the historical memorials of ancient terrestrial life. 
‘In the primitive world,’ to use the expression of the intellectual Link, ‘elements, remote from 
each other, blend together in wondrous forms, indicating, as it were, a higher degree of development 
and articulation in a future period of the world.’ ” 

Before quitting this department of vegetable life, we must enter into the regions of the lofty 
palms and gigantic ferns; the former distinguished by the characteristic title of “ kings among 
grasses.” Because of their great use to a large portion of the human family, palms take their place in 
the first rank of the vegetable kingdom; yet have they, perhaps, of any trees the least attracted the 
notice of travellers. Up to the time of Linneus, only fifteen species had been described; whilst 
the Peruvian travellers, Pavon and Ruiz, only added cight to that number. The additions made 
by Humboldt and his companion, Bonpland, consisted of twenty new species; and they distinguished 
as many more without being able to procure their blossoms in a perfect state. Kunth, in 1841, was 
able to describe 356 species; and now that number has been increased to 440 species. The reason 
assigned for the paucity of numbers ascertained in the species of this graceful plant, is the difficulty 
of reaching and procuring its blossoms, as most of its kind flower only once a year; and as this period, 
within the tropics, is usually about the months of January and February, few travellers are likely to 
be in its regions precisely at this season. The time of the blossoming of particular trees is not 
unfrequently limited to a few days, so that the traveller would require to be, in a measure, ubiquitous, 
after his arrival in the region of its growth, to possess himself of many of the blossoms with which 
the various species of palms are adorned. In an area of 32,000 square miles, there are often not more 
than three or four species to be found. Who, therefore, can possibly simultaneously visit all the palm 
regions within the short season allowed for the blossoming of the plant? In marshy or swampy places 
there are super-additional difficulties in the way of obtaining the blossoms. ‘They who contemplate 
distant travels from Europe,” exclaims the great traveller we have already frequently quoted, “ for the 
purpose of investigating subjects of natural history, may picture to themselves visions of efficient shears 
and curved knives attached to poles, ready for securing anything that comes in their way; also of boys 
who, obedient to their mandates, are prepared, with a cord attached to their feet, to climb the loftiest 
trees: but they must lay aside their hopes of performing such feats. Unfortunately, scarcely any one of 
these visions is ever realised ; while the flowers are almost unattainable, owing to the great height at 
which they grow. In the missionary settlements of the river net-work of Guina, the stranger finds 
himself amongst Indians, who, rendered rich and independent by their apathy, their poverty, and their 
barbarism, cannot be induced, either by money or presents, to deviate three steps from the regular 
path, supposing one to exist. This stubborn indifference of the natives provokes the European so 
much the more, from his being continually a witness of the inconceivable agility with which they will 
climb any height when prompted by their own inclination—as, for instance, in the pursuit of a parrot, 
an iguana, or a monkey, which, wounded by their arrows, saves itself from falling by its prehensile 
tail. In the month of January, the stems of the Palma Real (the Oreodozia Regia of Bonpland and 
Humboldt) were covered with snow-white blossoms in all the most frequented thoroughfares of the 
Havannah, and in the immediate vicinity of oC city; but although we offered, for several days 
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of the hermaphrodite blossoms, to every negro boy we 
it was in vain; for, in the tropics, no free. man wil] 
unless he is compelled to do so by imperative 
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running, a couple of piastres for a single spadix 
met in the streets of Regla and Guanavocoa, 
ever undertake any labour, attended by fatigue, 


necessity.” 3 a 
The palm is a plant of singular elegance and grace; and, in the figurative language of Scripture, 


is frequently employed to indicate these qualities. The manner of its growth is very remarkable ; 
for, although some of the species attain to the height of the tallest of the forest trees, their structure 
differs considerably from that of a tree properly so called. The leaves of the young plant spring 
immediately from the surface of the soil; and it is not until several years have elapsed that any 
appearance of the stem presents itself. Another peculiarity is, that, after the stem is formed, it never 
increases in thickness, the growth being always upward, so that it is formed by the previous growth 
of the green portions of the plant; and as the age of a tree is ascertained by the circle observable in 
a section of its trunk, so is the number of years of a palm’s existence counted by the scars left by 
the denudation of its annual circle of leaves. Laborde, in his magnificent work on Arabia Petrea, 
thus speaks of a wild palm which he saw near Mount Sinai :—‘* What appeared to me most worthy 
of notice was a palm-tree, in its natural state, which we found above Mount Sinai. The palm-tree 
is always represented with its summit pointed; its leaves bent back, and spreading over its head, from 
whence gracefully hang dates as bright as coral; and we never imagine that all this elegance is 
produced by art, and that nature, less refined, has only attended to its preservation. Before us we 
saw the palm-tree as it had grown for many a year, forming a rampart of its perishing leaves; and 
again coming to life, as it were, in the midst of its wreck. Neglected by the Arab of the desert, who 
considers all attempts at cultivation bencath his dignity, the palm-tree, at times, forms impenetrable 
forests; more frequently, however, it is found isolated near some fountain. It presents itsclf to 
the thirsty traveller like a friendly lighthouse, pointing out to him the spot where water is to be 
found to quench his thirst, and a charitable shade in which to repose.” 

Respecting that much-admired class of plants called ferns, we can do little more than state, that 
the conditions most favourable to their growth are those of a genial atmosphere, with plenty of aqueous 
vapour acting with great uniformity. These are found on the declivities and in the valleys of the 
Andes, where they flourish even so far south as New Zealand. Between the tropics, where, on the 
sides of the Cordilleras, climates are supcrimposed in strata, is found the true region of the fern, 
occupying a height of from 3,200 to 5,350 feet above the sea-level. In the Mexican highlands, and in 
South America, they are found rarely lower towards the plain than at a height of 1,280 feet. 
Arborescent ferns are first mentioned by the traveller Oviedo, who says that there are some which 
he classes with pine-trees; for they grow as high and as thick. lle also speaks of their growing 
mostly among the mountains (at Haiti), “ where there is much water.” 

There is a peculiarity in connection with the system of some plants, which, in a general introduction 
of this kind, must not be overlooked: we allude to the repose which these take, or the sleep into which 
they fall. In this we sce, that the alternate state of activity and rest, which seems to be absolutely 
necessary to preserve the body in health, and the mind in vigour, is not entirely restricted to sentient 
beings, but pervades the whole economy of nature, whether animate or inanimate. ‘The term sleep, 
or state of rest, as applied to the vegetable kingdom, is used to denote a peculiar condition of many 
plants during the night; and is shown by a change in their position, and often by a drooping or 
folding together of their leaves or leaflets. Thus when twilight steals upon the world, the lupin 
listlessly drops its slender fingers, as if to take its rest after the labours of the day; while the four 
o’clock (Convoloudus Minor) shuts its azure eyclid in good time in the evening, to reopen it so soon as 
the sun is well above the horizon. In other plants, the leaves seem as if they would lean against their 
stems for the night. The circumstance which first attracted the notice of Linneus to this peculiarity 
in some plants, occurred in a species of water-lily (Lotus Ornithopodiordes). This plant being rare, was 
estimated highly by its owncr; and, a couple of blossoms appearing on it, the gardener was particularly 
charged to take care that no accident should happen to it until it was thoroughly watched. Other 
business drove it out of the mind of its possessor until the evening; but, when examined, not: a 
blossom was to be seen upon it. On the third evening, a similar peculiarity was observed. It seemed 
strange ; but, after making a very minute search for the apparently lost blossoms, each was found 
concealed under three leaves, as if covered with a pent-house, protected from the air, and quite hidden 
from the sight. ‘From this,” says the great Swedish naturalist, * we may see that the structure 
of leaves is not fortuitous, but destined, by an Umniscient Creator, to answer some particular end.” | 

Here, however, let us usk what is the great object. of the vegetable wealth of the earth ? 
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ahewer is obviotis—to give pleasure, food, clothing, and protection to animal life. In Whewell’s Bridge- 
water Treatise, there are some comprehensive passages on this very point; and as they are not too long 
fot quotation, we will here avail ourselves of them. The adaptation of tribes of indigenous vegetables 
to every climate has, we cannot but believe, a reference to the intention that the human race should 
be diffused over the whole globe. But this end is not answered by indigenous vegetables alone; and in 
the variety of vegetables capable of being czu/livated with advantage in various countries, we conceive 
that we find evidence of an additional adaptation of the scheme of organic life to the system of the 
elements. ‘The cultivated vegetables which form the necessaries or luxuries of human life, are each 
confined within limits narrow when compared with the whole surface of the earth; yet almost every 
part of the earth’s surface is capable of being abundantly covered with one kind or other of these 
(? the Sahara and other deserts). When one class fails another appears in its place. Thus corn, wine, 
and oil have each its boundaries. Wheat extends through the old continental world, from England to 
Thibet; but it stops soon in going northwards, and is not found to succeed in the west of Scotland: 
nor does it thrive better in the torrid zone thin in the polar regions. Within the tropics, whent, 
barley, and oats are not cultivated, except in situations considerably above the level of the sea; the 
inhabitants of those countries having other species of grain, or other food. The cultivation of the vine 
succeeds only in countries where the annual temperature is between 50° and 63°, In both hemispheres 
the profitable culture of this plant ceases within 30° of the equator, unless in clevated situations, or. 
in islands, such as Teneriffe. The limits of the cultivation of maize and of olives in France, are 
parallel to those which bound the vine and corn in succession to the north. In the north of Italy, 
west of Milan, we first meet with the cultivation of rice, which extends over all the southern portion 
of Asia, wherever the lund can be, at pleasure, covered with water. In great part of Africa, millet is 
one of the principal kinds of grain. 

Cotton is cultivated to latitude 40° in America; but extends to Astrachan, in latitude 46°, in 
Kurope. ‘The sugar-cane, the plantain, the mulberry, the betcl-nut, the indigo-tree, the tea-tree, 
repay the labours of the cultivator in India and China; and several of these plants have been transferred, 
with success, to America and the West Indies. In equinoctial America, a great nuinber of inhabitants 
find abundant nourishment on a narrow space cultivated with plantain, cassava, yams, and mnaize. 
The cultivation of the bread-fruit tree begins in the Manillas, and extends through the Pacific; the 
sago-palm is grown in the Moluccas, the cabbage-tree in the Pclew Islands. In this manner the various 
tribes of man are provided with vegetable food. Some, however, live on their cattle, and thus mako 
the produce of the earth only mediately subservient to their wants. ‘Thus the Tartar tribes depend on 
their flocks and herds for food ; the taste of the ficsh of the horse secms to belong to the Mongols, 
Finns, and other descendants of the ancicnt Scythians. The locust-eatcrs are found now, as formerly, 
in Africa. Many of these differences depend upon custom, soil, and other causes; but many are con- 
nected with climate; and the variety of the resources which man thus possesses, arises from the 
variety of constitution belonging to cultivable vegctables, through which one is fitted to one range of 
climate, and another to another. We conceive that this variety, and succession of fitness for cultivation, 
show undoubted marks for a most foreseeing and bencvolent design in the Creator of man and of the 
world. 

Leaving the vegetable kingdom, we will now consider the habits and pcculiaritics of some of the 
multitudes of insect life with which it swarms. ‘The agility and strength of some of these tiny 
creatures are enormous. Ants can carry loads forty or fifty times heavier than themselves. Linnaeus 
has calculated that the meloloutha is, relatively to its size, six times stronger than the horse; and he 
asserts, that if the proportional strength of the lucanus, or stag-bectle, had been given to the elephant, 
it could have torn up the largest trees by the roots, and, like the giants of mythology, have hurled 
huge rocks against its assailants. One of the most extraordinary insects is the African fly, named Zimb, 
to which reference is made in the recent explorations of Dr. Livingstone. ‘* We cannot,” says Bruce, 
‘‘read the history of the plagues which God brought upon Pharaoh by the hand of Moses, without 
being struck with a singularity—a very principal one—which attended this plague of the fly. It was 
not till this time, and by means of this insect, that God said he would separate his people from the 
Sgyptians; and it would seem that then a law was given to them, that fixed the limits of their 
habitation. It is well known that the land of Goshen, the possession of the Israelites, was a land of 
pasture, which was not tilled or sown because it was not overflowed by the Nile; but the land 
overflowed by the Nile was the black earth of the valley of Egypt; and ‘it was here that God confined 
the flies. It shall be a sign, he says, of this separation of the people which he had then made, that 
not one fly should be seen in the sand or pasture-ground, the land of Goshen; and this kind of soil 
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has ever since been the refuge of all cattle emigrating from the black earth to the lower part of Atbara. 
Isaiah, indeed, says that the fly shall be in all the desert places, and, consequently, the sands: yet this 
was a particular dispensation of Providence to answer a special end—the desolation of Egypt—and 
was not a repeal of the general law, but a confirmation of it; 1f was an exception for a particular 
purpose and: a limited time.” ; oe 

The effects of this insect upon the universal world of quadrupedal life in Africa is something 
fearful to contemplate. No sooner is the buzz of this pest heard, than all the cattle forsake their food, 
and run madly over the plains, until, exhausted by fear, fatigue, and hunger, they perish. There is no 
escaping its terrible means of torture but by quitting the black earth, and hurrying to the sands of 
Atbara. Here safety is found, and here they consequently live, apparently knowing, instinctively, that 
they are free from the molestation of their enemy. Even the camel, though possessed of a thick skin, 
and covered with shaggy hair, is forced to take refuge in Atbara; for when once attacked by this insect, 
his head, legs, and body become charged with large bosses, which putrefy, then break, and, finally, 

destroy the animal. From the great: bulk of the rhinoceros and elephant, and the necessity to them 
of large quantities of food and water, they cannot flee from the tortures of the zimb; but they are 
compelled to roll themselves in mud or mire, to form a sort of armour over their bodies, to enable them 
to bear or resist the punctures made in thcir flesh by this winged tormentor. 

The size of this insect is very little larger than a bee, but of a thicker proportion ; whilst the wings, 
which are broader than those of a bee, are placed separate, like those of the common fly. These have 
the appearance of fine gauze, and are destitute of all colour, and without spot or speck upon them. 
‘The head is large, the upper jaw sharp, having at its end a strong pointed hair of about a quarter of 
an inch long. To the under jaw two pointed hairs of a similar description are attached ; and these, 
when united, make a resistance to the fingers nearly equal to that of a strong hog’s bristle. The 
terrifying buzz of this plague is described as having a peculiarly jarring sound, with a certain hum, 
caused, it is supposed, by the vibration of the three formidable hairs at its mouth. 

Whilst the zimb seems to be carnivorous, or blood-sucking, in its habits, there is scarcely a plant 
that is not the peculiar habitat of one or more distinct species of insect; and not unfrequently the same 
plant is infested with several species. For example, the oak is fed upon by a variety of insects, 
besides the numerous species of Cynzps; and this is not a solitary example.. Insects themselves, 
however, or the diseases of which they are the cause, frequently become important articles in common 
food and medicine. Instances are evident in the Coccus (the cochineal insect); the Lac insect; and 
the Cantharis (Spanish fly); the nutgalls of the Levant, and the gall-apples of the Salvia Pomiifera. 
On the other hand, many of the species are not only extremely destructive, but remarkably prolific. 
As an instance of the former, witness the living clouds of locusts which occasionally ruin, and render 
destitute of vegetation, large tracts of country in the East. One of these clouds will strip whole forests 
in one visitation. They will cover an area of several thousands of square miles, and inflict incalculable 
miseries upon mankind, as was the case when the kingdom of Massinissa was scourged by them, and 
when 800,000 persons perished of famine. Captain Basil Hall tells us, that one of these clouds was 
three whole days and nights, without apparent intermission, in passing over Smyrna; that, according 
to accurate observations made at the time, it was 300 yards in depth, upwards of forty miles in width, 
and nearly 500 in length. He calculated-that the lowest number in this enormous swarm must have 
exceeded 168,608,563,200,000; and, in order to give the mind a clearer conception of its immensity, 
Captain Beaufort, whose ship was lying at Smyrna at the time, determined that, if formed into a heap, 
it would have exceeded, in magnitude, more than one thousand and thirty times the largest of the 
Egyptian pyramids; or if they had been placed on the ground close together, they would have 
encompassed the globe with a band a mile and a furlong wide. Such a multitude, collected in one 
mass, is scarcely conceivable. The mind feels some degree of difficulty in realising it; but history 
informs us, that when these insect armies are overwhelmed by storms or tempests, their bodies 
sometimes cover large tracts of country to a depth of four feet ; and when blown into the sea, they have 
formed a bank along the shore three or four feet in height, and fifty miles in length. 

We need not, however, travel to the East to become acquainted with the havoc of which insect 
life is capable of perpetrating, when we have instances of this even at our own doors. We have our 
Aphides, or rose-bugs; our Coccinelle, or hop-destroyers; the flies of our turnip-flelds; and different 

kinds of timber-grubs—not certainly so numerous as locusts, still sufficiently so as sometimes to prove 
themselves very destructive The Cossus Ligniperda, or great goat moth, is, in the hands of nature, a 
most powerful instrument of destruction; and the rapidity with which this power is developed is. 
something wonderful. Its larve have, by experiment, been proved to- increase in weight 140 times in 
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‘an hour; and, when full grown, to be 72,000 times heavier than when hatched from the egg. But 
even its power to destroy, and its rapidity of multiplication, are far inferior to those of the Termes 
; Bellicosus, which lays sixty eggs per minute, and which it will continue to do without intermission for a 
‘ long space of time. A female, therefore, laying at the rate of 3,600 eggs per hour, will, it has been 
' calculated, in the course of a single day, produce 86,400. Even a single female of the common /lesh-fy, 
which is not the most fruitful of its class, will give birth to 20,000 young; so that there is some 
justification for the assertions of Linneus and Wilcke, that three flies of Afwsca Vomitaria could devour a 
dead horse as quickly as a lion; and that even the smallest insects can perpetrate, when directed 
by necessity, more ravages, within a given time, than the very largest of the brute creation. 

Of the ant tribe, it is remarked by Mr. Kirby, that they are almest equally interesting with that of 
the bee, for their extraordinary industry. It would appear that they are universal collectors; seeking 
their food wherever it can be found. Everything that comes in their way, whether animal or 
végetable, living or dead, is suitable for their purpose; and the paths to. their nesta are, during 
their hours of labour, continually darkened by the busy crowds. that are moving to and fro. Their 
great design seems to be, to remove everything that appears to be out of its.place.. ‘‘ 1] have seen,” he 
says, “several of them dragging a half-dead snake, about the size of a. goose-quill.. They do not, 
however, like the bees, usually store-up provisions, but they will imbibe sweet juices. from. fruits, and 
also from the plant-lice, which may be called their cows.. However, almost all their care and labour 
are connected with the nurture and sustenance of their young.” All the singularities of these 
interesting insects, and those of others, will be found amply detailed in the following pages. 

Passing from insect life to that of the reptiles, we enter a region attended not only with much 
danger, but, to a mind not inspired with a strong desire to investigate the peculiarities incident to the 
wonderful varieties of animal existence, often accompanied with disgust. By the sides of rivers, 
and amongst the swamps of the tropics, crocodiles, tortoiscs, and boas find their homes. These and 
many of the smaller species of serpents lie torpid throughout the hot and dry season of the year, as 
other animals hibernate during the winter. It is related, that the natives of the.-hot, climate of 
South America are frequently bitten by serpents, suddenly. awakened whilst engaged in seeking for the 
dormant terekai, or land tortoiscs. These, with the serpents, bury themselves in the mud to a depth of 
about sixteen inches, and thcre take what Humboldt calls their summer slecy.. Thus, in nature, we 
meet with an enfeeblement of certain vital functions belonging to many different \classes of animals, 
even without the same peculiarity exhibiting itself in. organisms closely allied, and, belonging to one and 
the same family. Although the northern glutton is allicd tothe badger, it does not, like the latter, 
hibernate during the winter; whilst, according to. Cuvier, the dormouse of Senegal, which had 
probably never known what it was to slecp throughout the winter in its tropical home, fell into a state 
of hibernation at the beginning of winter, the first year it-was brought to Eurppe. Remarking on this 
subject, Humboldt says—‘ This enfeeblement. of the. vital fanctions and vital activity passes through 
several gradations, according as it extends. to. the processes of nutrition, respiration, and muscular 
movement, or induces a depression of the cerebral: and: nervous systems. ‘The winter sleep of the 
solitary bear and the badger is not attended with, rigidity, and hence the awakening of these 
animals is easy, and, as 1 frequently heard in Siberia, very dangerous to the hunter and country 

eople.” ‘ 
: * Small serpents and snakes are numerous both in Northern America and Augtyalia. In a long 
excursion through the former, the writer has awoke, at the root of a tree, with a snake two feet long 


nestling between his arms as they were folded over his breast. It had probably crept there, during 


the night, for the sake of warmth, as it was drawing towards the fail of the year. In Rhode Island, 
close. by the edge of a forest, he killed one about three feet long, whilst engaged in the painfully 
pleasing operation of endeavouring to swallow a large bullfrog. The latter was set free with its 
life, but in such a state of compression, that in place of leaping, it could only craw] away from the 
scene of its misfortune. Britain is now comparatively free from venomous reptiles; but this is not 
the case with Australia. There they abound, especially in those swampy places which are shunned 
by man as being incapable of ministering to his necessities. They have not the strength, nor are they 
nssociated in the mind with the terrific feats of the larger species of serpents; but what they want in. 
power, they have in poison. The snakes.most common to New South Wales, are the diamond snake, 
the black, the gray, the brown or earth-coloured snake, the whip, and the yellow snakes. The 
diamond snake is a beautiful creature—if beauty can, in the mind, be associated with a snake—and is 
not venomous. “The first encounter I had with a snake of this description,” says a writer of sketches 
.in this country, “was under peculiar circumstances. I had fixed my stand, and was in the act 
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of adjusting an instrument to take an observation, when my man called out, ‘ Stand back, sir—a snake!’ 
and having moved backwards a few paces, he pointed under the stand, when I perceived an immense 

ietly removed the instrument, we each armed 


iled round and round. Having qui | 
isn age: Googe ar aca oe as I imagined, killed it. It was a brilliant 


ourselves with a tolerably-sized stick, and very soon, @ dit. . 
creature, and I sent it back to the encampment with the intention of preserving It. On my return to 


the tents in the evening,.I had it stretched out, and placed two heavy flat stones upon its head and 
tail. It measured nine feet eight inches. At night, on going out to see the snake, it was gone; 
nor could we find it, after searching for some time with lighted bark. Next morning, however, 
on throwing my legs from the stretcher on which I had slept during the night, I perceived my friend 
coiled up immediately under me ; and, as it appeared very inactive, from being so much bruised before, 
I soon despatched it. It is most probable that the heat of the fire was the cause of its reviving and 
moving off.” The same cause led the snake to secrete itself under its destroyer. 

The great family of boas are distinguished by their not being venomous, by the habit of taking up 
their abode in marshy places, and by attaching themselves by their tails to trees, near the edges of 
waters, when about to seize their prey. They are common to South-eastern Asia, Africa, and South 
America. The names anaconda and boa constrictor, strictly speaking, belong to South America; 
although they are frequently loosely applied to other species. ‘The largest African species are called 
pythons. The marine snakes of the Chinese seas are venomous, and live chiefly in the ocean, where 
they are found in large shoals. When the boa seizes its prey, it covers it with saliva, which is 
invested with the singular power of rapidly promoting decomposition. Whilst swimming, as it is 
frequently scen in the Orinoco, it holds its head above the water, like a dog, and moves with 
considerable velocity. It is said that it attains to a length of forty-eight feet; but we believe this 
statement has not been sufficiently substantiated. The largest skins which have been measured in 
Kurope have not been over twenty-three feet. Respecting the lizard, frog, and other reptiles, ample 
details from the latest sources will be found in the pages of the following work. 

Fishes form an order, respecting the habits of which we are necessarily less acquainted than with 
any of the other departments of the animal kingdom. It was formerly thought that the swimming- 
bladder of these creatures was filled with air wholly unmixed with oxygen; but the experiments 
made by Erman, and confirmed by Humboldt, prove that the swimming-bladder of fresh-water fish 
never contains nitrogen in a state of entire purity. In sea-fish, as much as 0°80 parts of oxygen 
have been found; while, according to the views of Biot, the purity of the air depends on the depth at 
which the fishes live. Perhaps one of the most singular of all fishes, from the whale to the sprat, 
is the snake-like gymnotus, or clectric ecl. There are innumerable anecdotcs illustrative of the 
extraordinary power of this fish, and the wonderful jire-arm with which it is endowed, cither for 
self-defence or the destruction of other animals. In some of the waters in South America, it proves 
extremely destructive to animal life. ‘The marshy waters of the Bera and Rastro,” says Humboldt, 
‘are filled with innumcrable electric eels, who can, at pleasure, discharge from every part of their 
slimy, yellow-speckled bodies, a deadly shock. This species of gymnotus is about five or six feet in 
length. It is powerful enough to kill the largest animals when it discharges its nervous organs at one 
shock in a favourable direction. It was once found necessary to change the line of road from Uritucu 
across the steppe, owing to the numbcr of horses which, in fording a certain rivulet, annually fall 
a sacrifice to these gymnoti, which had accumulated there in great numbers. All other species of 
fish shun the vicinity of thiése formidable creatures. Even the angler, when fishing from the high 
bank, is in dread lest an electric shock should be conveyed to him along the moistened line. Thus, in 
those regions, the electric fire breaks forth from the lowest depths of the waters.” | 

Whatever may be the habits of the occan mammals, other fishes, and infusorie, which help 
to make up the wonderful variety of species which inhabit the ocean, they are, in so far as 
research has made them manifest, and established. the uniformity of their existence, detailed in 
the following pages; which, thercfore, supersedes the necessity of our dwelling longer upon them here. 
In the perusal of these, the great object should be to instruct ourselves in that wisdom which 

will lead us to the contemplation of their INFINITE DrsiGNER, whose exhaustless variety and power, as 
displayed in his great works, show us how remote we are from Him: yet, of all terrestrial beings, the 
noblest of all species. It should teach us humility, whilst inspiring us with hope that we may 
stand in the presenee of Him whose ceaseless benevolence and beneficence are spread out in constant 
action for the sustainment of life in every division of the globe; and it should bring us to the 
consideration of our own insignificance, however great the greatest of us may be, with Him who made 
the earth, the seas, and the sky, and all things that therein are. ) SS 
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THE BARBARY APE AND OURANG-OUTANG. 


Tne Barbary Ape is a native of Northern Afiica, and possesses the usual features and 
characteristics of the species to which it belongs. Its arm, hand, and ear resemble those of 
the human being, but the interest which attaches to its history pales before that which belongs 
to the Ourang. Professor Owen informs us, that for about two centuries naturalists have been 
cognizant of a small ape, tailless, without cheek-pouches, and without the ischial callosities ; 
clothed with black hair; with a facial angle of about 60°, and of a physiognomy milder and more 
human-like than in the ordinary race of monkeys—less capricious, less impulsive in its habits, 
more staid and docile. This species, brought from the west coast: of Africa, is that which our 
anatomist, Tyson, dissected. We deseribed the main features of its organisation in his work, 
entitled Ourang-Outang, sive Ilomo Syleestris, published in’ 1600. THe ealled it) the //omo 
Syleestris, or Pigmy. It is noted by Linmeus, in some editions of his Sysfeme Natura, as the 
Homo Troglodytes. Blumeubach, giving a truer value to the condition of the innermost digit of 
the hind foot, which was like a thumb, called it the Sama Troglodyles. It afterwards became 
more commonly known as the “ Chimpanzee.” 

Subsequently naturalists discovered an Ape of a similar description, possessed of great 
docility, and with a melancholy, world-weary-like character of features. Such an expression we 
often see in the starvation haunts of London life. Tt was imported from Sumatra or Borneo, 
where it was designated Orang, which, in the native Bornean language, signifies “ Man,” with the 
distinguishing adjunct of Outan, meaning “ Wood-man,”’ or ‘ Wild man of the woods.” This 
singular-looking creature differed from the Pigmy of Tyson, inasmuch as it was covered with hair 
of a reddish-brown colour, and by having the anterior or upper limbs much longer in- proportion, 
and the thumb upon the hind feet much less. In the catalogue of the Zoological Socicty, it was 
entered as the Semia Salyris. Baron Wurmb, a governor of Batavia, had, in 1780, transmitted 
to Holland the skcleton of a large kind of Ape, tailless, like this small species from Borneo; but 
with a much-developed face and large canine teeth, and bearing thick callosities upon the 
checks, giving it, upon the whole, a very baboon-like physiognomy ; and he called it the Pongo. 
Since then, the gorilla has been discovered ; but of it a description has been given in the General 
Introduction of this work. 

Between the chimpanzee and the Ourang there is a great physical resemblance; but the 
arms of the former, though long, are shorter than those of the latter, and the thumbs of the 
hinder hands are more fully developed, and furnished witha nail. ‘The hands of both the fore and 
the back limbs are much narrower and longer in the Ourang than they are in the chimpanzee ; 
and in the latter the backs of the fore-hands are nearly naked to the wrists. In the Ourang these 
are covered with hair; and, in both, the hair of the fore-arms is reverted to the elbow. In so 
far as we have scen, the hind limbs of the chimpanzee are better developed than those of the 
Ourang ; and their action possesses much greater steadiness and precision. This is owing to the 
absence of the ligamentum (eres, or binding ligament of the hip-joint, which, while allowing the 
utmost freedom to the limbs, has a tendency to render them less suitable for walking on the 
ground, or as means of bodily support. ‘The ears of the chimpanzee are large, and spread 
out from the head; but in the Ourang they are small and close. In the chimpanzee, the 
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hair radiates from a centre, and the forehead is low and flat: in the Ourang, the hair of the head 
is all directed forwards, there being no centre of radiation; the. forehead, too, is large and 
conyex, with a slight perpendicular elevated line, indicating the suture of the two frontal bones. 
In both animals the lips have the power of great projection; but the chin is larger in the 
chimpanzee, and more prominent. The cheeks are, also, more wrinkled; and the muzzle being 
furnished with some thinly scattered white hairs, it suggests the idea of an old man, fond of the 
playful tricks of a child. In the Ourang, the chin recedes, at once, from the protruding lips, and 
the muzzle is entirely destitute of the mark of age, in the form of white hairs. Between the 
voices of the animals there is an equally wide difference. While the chimpanzee utters deep 
guttural sounds, as well as crics of considerable strength, the voice of the Ourang, when 
displeased or disappointed, takes the sound of a plaintive, feeble whine or low scream, which it 
only gives way to when disappointed or displeased. 

In Borneo the adult Ourang is an object of much terror to the natives. 
for hours, under the apparent influence of a listless apathy, among the topmost branches of a tree, 
like a hermit in some solitary seclusion, and unless roused will not move. In an unexcited 
state his motions are slow and heavy; but when attacked, his agility among the branches is 
astonishing; while he will defend himself with the most unswerving courage. This is a feature in 
the disposition of the gorilla. His physical strength, disclosed by the enormous development 
of his chest, is prodigious ; and his long sinewy arms cnable him, while swinging by his hind 
hands from a branch overhead, to grapple with his antagonist. Unless provoked, however, he is 
rarely, if ever, the assailant, but is quict and peaceable. His abhorrence and dread of the tortoise 
is well known. On a small tortoise being introduced to the presence of one, it stood aghast with 
horror, and surveyed the crawling thing with the utmost aversion; but it would appear, that 
familiarity with the sight of tortoises soon dissipates their disgust, and they come to look upon 
them without any apparent apprehension. 

In the Bible the monkey or Ape tribes are not often mentioned, very likely because su h 
animals are not indigenous to Palestine. Whatever knowledge, therefore, was possessed by 
the Scriptural writcrs, must have been obtained either from the descriptions of sailors, or from 
the sight of some specimens imported, probably, as curiositics from different lands. Such 
specimens, however, must have been exceedingly rare, or they would not have been introduced 
as adjuncts to the riches of Solomon, who was not only the wisest, but the wealthiest sovereign 
of his time. ‘There is scarcely any familiar animal, bird, reptile, or insect,’ says Mr. Wood, 
‘‘which is not used in some metaphorical sense in the imagery which pervades the whole of the 
Scriptures. For example, the various carnivorous animals, such as the lion, wolf, and bear, are 
used as emblems of destruction in various ways; while the carnivorous birds, such as the eagle 
and hawk; and the destructive insects, such as the locust and the caterpillar, are all similarly 
employed in strengthening and illustrating the words of Holy Writ.” 

It is impossible to decide with precision whence the monkeys, or Apcs, that were seen in 
Palestine were brought; but in importing these animals, with gold and ivory, Solomon only 
followed a custom in practice at the period of his reign. ‘*‘ He, however, on whom the gift of 
wisdom had been especially bestowed, would have another motive (for importing them) besides 
ostentation or curiosity. He was learned in the study of that science which we now call 
Natural History. It is, therefore, extremely probable, that he would not neglect any oppor- 

tunities of procuring animals from distant lands, in ordcr that he might study the products of 
countries which he had not personally visited; and it is not likely that so conspicuous an animal 
as the monkey (the Wanderoo is referred to) would have escaped the notice of those who provided 
the cargo for which so wealthy a king could pay, and for which they would demand a price 


proportionate to its variety.” 
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THE ELK. 


TE Elk has a short neck; and Sir Charles Bell, in his Bridgerater Treatise, informs us that “it is 
a strange, uncouth animal, from the setting on of its head.” The weight of the horns is so enor- 
mous, that if these were further extended from the body, on an clongated neck, the body 
would be overbalaneed. Ile further says, that when we observe the want of correspondence 
between the length of the fore-legs and that of the neck, it becomes an interesting cireum- 
stance to find that the animal feeds off the sides of rocks, and docs not browse upon the herbage 
at its feet. A remarkable proof how unable this animal is to feed in the common way, was 
afforded by an accident which befel a fine specimen in the Zoological Gardens. His food having 
been unintentionally seattered on the ground, he was obliged, in order to reach it, to extend his 
fore-legs laterally. In this position his foot slipped, when he dislocated his shoulder, and died of 
the accident. 

The Elk takes its place among the native zoology of North America, and is there hunted for 
the sake of both its skin and its flesh. On many parts of that continent there are springs of 
water, more or less impregnated with salt; and these, in the common vernacular, are deno- 
minated ‘ Salt-licks,” or “ Deer-licks;’ for where one of them is found in the wilderness, 
it is much resorted to by the deer of the district. Indeed, it has, long ago, been ascertained, thut 
not only the Elk and deer generally have a great partiality for salt, but also the domestic 
farm-stock, especially sheep and cattle. In the long summer mornings and evenings, the hunters 
lie in ambush in the neighbourhood of these * licks,” and shoot down the deer which resort. to 
them for the purpose of gratifying their tastes with the saline particles with which they are im- 
pregnated. In some instances, where salt is cheap, the hunters endeavour to make artificial 
“licks,” by sprinkling salt in the well-head of some tiny oozing spring; and by continuing this 
operation for some time, they may probably attract a few of the antlered species of the plain: but 
the experiment is very uncertain In its results, and we infer, on the whole, scarecly worth the 
trouble. In the south-western states, these salt-springs are frequently termed “ Elk-licks,” from 
the circumstance of their being haunted by these animals; but the lk, in a great measure, has 
been banished from the eastern or Atlantic side of the Alleghany mountains. 

The above, however, is only one of the modes which the Americans pursue in chasing the 
Elk. It is, from its very nature, mostly confined to certain localities; and from the same 
cause, we should presume, not very gratifying to those who hunt either for pleasure or profit. 
Those hunters who engage more frequently in the sport, and who have their abodes in the 
backwoods, adopt different means to take him. In those parts of the country where “ ponds” 
or small lakes abound, or where there are tolcrably large rivers flowing through them, the 
hunter supplies himself with a couple of any sort of hounds, which have the quality of “ giving 
tongue” when on the trail of a deer—not, however, with the expectation that his dogs are such 
as would run down the fleet-footed hind, but that, by their baying, they may excite the fear of the 
animal, which will then make directly for the water as a place of refuge. Now is the chance for 
the hunters, who are lying under cover, patiently waiting his appearance. ‘They then take their 
aim, and usually despatch him. But should the Elk have taken to the water, and two or three of 
the men be in canoes, they will not fire, but paddle swiftly after their game. On these occasions 
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he is nearly always overtaken, as, from the form of his limbs, he is unable to swim very fast. 
gain the shore before he can be overtaken, the rifle is 


Should he, however, appear likely to reg 
at once brought into use, when the pursuit is soon at an end; but if the chase seems certain 
of terminating in an easy capture, it is continued until the canoe Is alongside of the victim, whose 


throat is immediately cut with a hunting-knife, and the pellucid waters of the river crimsoned 
with his blood. ‘The carcass is then towed ashore, and forthwith disembowelled, skinned, and 
divided into as many parts as there are individuals engaged in the capture. Such is the method 
practised in the months of summer and autumn; but in winter, when the rivers and lakes are 
covered with ice, this cannot be done. 

When a hunter goes aftcr his game alonc, he pursues his way with great caution, taking the 
advantage of every covering thing, as the domestic cat does when hunting any of the smaller 
feathered tribes. All his detective qualities are on the alert. He sees and hears with amazing 
acuteness. Should he, in the early part of his course, succeed in shooting down an Elk, he 
immediately disembowels him, and, with the help of a forked pole, hangs the body up against a 
tree, where it is left until a more convenient opportunity for transporting it to the hunter’s 
abode. ‘I have known a solitary hunter,” says one of the craft, “ kill eight deer in a day’s 
excursion in the forest; but this was a very uncommon piece of good fortune; for I have 
frequently known the most renowned hunters toil several days without succceding in capturing a 
single buck or doe. Although the deer are excecdingly shy, yet where the country is but thinly 
inhabited, they may, sometimes, be seen in the retired meadows and pastures; and still more 
frequently upon the crops of young wheat, while the plants are green and tender. My first essay 
in backwood decr-hunting was in a field of young wheat, in the latter part of autumn. This field 
was surrounded by dark forests, and at a considerable distance from any human_ habitation, 
Finding that the deer were in the frequent habit of coming to pasture upon the young wheat, 
morning and evening, I collected sufficient branches from the neighbouring pine-forest to 
enable mec to crect a sereen or hut near the centre of the wheat-field, wherein to conccal 
myself and my rifle. 1 had passed two or three evenings in my lone hut without any of the wily 
creatures approaching within what I considered a proper distance; and had almost began 
to despair of ultimate success, when one evening I espied a fine tall buck, with a pair of splendid 
antlers, coming in an almost direct line towards my hiding-place. Presently two others, a buck 
and a doe, bounded over the fence into the inclosure, and made their way in the direction of the 
one already within rifle distanee. I shall never forget the excitement that I experienced during 
the few moments of their approach ; and the three deer had nearly joined company before I could 
bring my long rifle into the necessary position to bear upon them, or rather upon the fine 
old fellow, for I had sect my mind upon him; and while I was thus preparing to fire, he turned 
his broadside full towards me ; while the doc, parting from the other buck, crossed the direct 
line of my piece, nearly twenty paces in the rear of the former. At the instant that she disap- 
peared behind the shoulder of the old buck, I fired; and although I saw that I had hit him 
behind the shoulder, he bounded across the field with the specd of an arrow. <A few seconds 
brought him to the tall fence by which the ficld was inclosed, and he made a spring to clear it; 
but it was his last effort, and he fell back from the upper rails of the fence, quite dead. The doe 
never moved after the ball struck her; for it had passed directly through her heart. This 
certainly was a good beginning. I considered it little short of a miracle, thus shooting two decr 
with one ball; but I lived to witness several similar exploits, and some where much greater 
dexterity was required ; for I have witnessed an American, a mere youth, shoot down two bucks 
at one aoe when at full speed, and running in opposite directions.” 
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THE ELEPHANT. 


We once rode upon an Elephant in the London Zoological Gardens, and never had such a 
comfortable ride in all our lives. To be sure the distance we went over was not great, but it was 
sufficiently so to impress us with the idea that clephantine riding was a very agreeable 
kind of exercise. In Oriental countries it must be much enjoyed; and as this majestic-looking 
brute scems to be imbued with an innate sense of the magnitude of his proportions, he becomes 
the personification of dignity itself when caparisoned in the magnificent trappings of the 
Great Moguls. What with his curved, snowy, projecting tusks; his fine long nose (proboscis) 
emanating in the characteristic line of Grecian beauty direetly from his forehead ; his colossal 
pillars of limbs, like columns of the Egyptian Thebes, supporting his gigantic frame—he is cer- 
tainly a creature which justifies alike quadrupedal envy and human admiration. Of his peculiar 
form, Sir Charles Bell, in his Bridgewater Treatise, thus speaks :— 

“When we stoop forward, as in reading a book which lics on the table, we may feel a 
ligament extending from the projecting part of the spine, between the shoulders to 
the back part of the head. It suspends the head, and relicves the muscles. But as man 
generally carries his head crect, this ligament is not to be compared in strength with the 
corresponding part in quadrupeds, where, from the horizontal position of the spine, the head 
always hangs. It is long and strong in the horse; and the admirable thing is, the accurate 
adjustment of the elasticity of this hgament to the weight and position of the head, which 
is balanced by it as on a steelyard. With this circumstance in our mind, let us observe the 
peculiar form of the Elephant. One of the grinders of this animal weighs seventeen pounds ; and 
of these there are four: the Jaws must be provided to give socketing to such teeth, and must 
have space and strength to give lodgment and attachment to muscles sufficient for moving 
this grinding machine. The animal must have its defence too. Now each of the tusks sometimes 
weighs as much as 113 pounds. To support this enormous and heavy head, the seven vertebra 
of the neck of this animal (the same number that we find in the giraffe) are compressed 
in so remarkable a manner as to bring the head close upon the body, making it, as it were, a part 
of the body without the interposition of the neck. But the anmal must feed; and as its 
head cannot reach the ground, it must possess an instrument like a hand, to minister to the 
mouth, to grasp the herbage, and lift it to its lips. ‘This instrument we sce in the proboscis, or 
trunk.” 

Docile and gentle as the Elephant is gencrally csteemed to be, in its wild state it is 
necessarily sometimes forced into ficrce combat with some of the largest specics of the brute 
creation. The lion, the tiger, and the rhinoceros are not unfrequently its antagonists. When 
it meets with this last, the conflict is usually terrific; and as the rhinoceros is the least 
intelligent of all the larger quadrupeds, he stands his ground to the very last. He is possessed 
of the usual unyielding stubbornness of unsentimental brute strength. Even though surrounded 
by a herd of Elephants, he will resist them all until destroyed in the midst of them. Before 
this happens, however, one or more are sure to have fallen before his horned snout. It is not 
therefore without extreme apprchension and reluctance that the Elephant approaches him. 
On their first rencounter, should the rhinoceros make good his stroke, it is certain death to his 
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adversary. His horn ploughing through the side, exposes the intestines, and the dusky monster 
of the woods fills dead at his feet. If, on the other hand, the Elephant is successful in evading 
the rush of his foc, he receives him on his tusks, and inflicts a wound so severe as to disable the 
rhinoceros from renewing the combat. In these fights, however, the Elephant generally 
gets the worst of it, arising from the natural timidity of its disposition. ‘The mailed rhinoceros 
is therefore rarely molested, but is suffered to roam the jungle at large, both the lion 
and the tiger avoiding him as an antagonist too fierce and powerful to be provoked without 
peril. 

Although, in a domesticated state, the Elephant has been employed from the remotest 
antiquity, yet, unlike other animals reclaimed by man, it does not breed in captivity; or, at 
all events, not in sufficient numbers to balance the mortality of those employed: accordingly, 
hunting the Elephant in the East, especially in the island of Ceylon, is a constant sport. In 
Africa it is not at all employed for domestic purposes ; but it is plentifully destroyed for the sake 
of its tusks. In Abyssinia the Elephant is chased by a couple of men called Agagecrs; one 
managing the horse upon which they are both mounted, and the other carrying a short sword, 
part of the blade of which is covered with whip-cord, to admit of its béing held in the hand. 
These men having sclected an Elephant from the herd, or having fallen-in with a single one, 
attract his attention by at once riding up to him and endeavouring to provoke him. When this 
has been done, the excited animal pursues them. The hunter then swiftly turns his horse, and 
allows his armed companion to slip down just immediately bchind the Elephant. The sinews of 
its Aoughs are severed with one stroke, when the swordsman is again mounted behind his companion, 
preparing to repeat a similar operation. It sometimes happens that the Elephant overtakes 
the hunters, and seizing both them and the horsc in his trunk, throws the whole to the ground, 
and tramples them to death. The dismounted Agagccr, too, is occasionally overtaken by the 
Elephant before he has been able to regain his scat behind his companion, and trampled to death 
by the enraged beast. is 

If man desires to reap where he has sown, it is absolutely necessary to exterminate the wild 
Elephant, or, at least, to banish it from cultivated neighbourhoods, as the industry and expectation 
of a whole year may be rendered useless in the course of a single night, by a troop of these 
animals making a raid upon the crops of the farmers. In the remotcr districts of Southern 
Africa, the Elephant multiplics so fast, that herds of from 2,000 to 3,000 are sometimes 
witnessed at one time on the banks of the rivers, where they have gonc either to bathe or to 
slake their thirst. The quantity of vegetable produce necessary to the support of such an army of 
monsters, to say nothing of the other tribes of vegetable-feeding animals, must be something 
enormous, and suggests the richness and fertility of the equatorial regions in which they hold 
their habitat. The progress of such hosts through the immense and intricate forcsts, is 
marked by general devastation. ‘Trees are either uprooted or entirely stripped of their foliage : 
the branches are broken and trampled under foot; and no impcdiment is suffered to stand 
in the way of satisfying the cravings of their appetitcs. What are the corn-fields or rice-grounds 
of a landed proprietor to a hungry army of monsters like these? A mere bite. But the loss 
would be, not so much in what they might eat, but in what they would destroy during the 
revel of their enjoyment. It is on this account that the first cfforts of a new settlement, in 
countries where the Elephant is indigenous, are directed to the prevention of such a calamity; 
and Elephants are now rarely found in the immediate vicinity of long-established European 
settlements. 





THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


Tne tropics and the sub-tropies are the climates of terrestrial monsters. Elephants, lions, tigers, 
crocodiles, hippopotami, boas, and other creatures, all dwell beneath the rays of the hottest suns. 
In the great rivers of Africa, South America, and India, crocodiles, alligators, or caymen, bask 
under their rays; and, in the Egyptian land, not only the huge clephant finds repose beneath 
the umbrageous foliage of acacian groves, but the Hippopotamus takes his bath in the 
waters of the Nile. This animal is, by some Scriptural commentators, considered as the 
behemoth of Job, as he eateth grass as an ox. “ His bones are as strong picces of brass; his 
bones are like bars of iron. We licth under the shady trees, in the covert of the retd and fens. 
The shady trees cover him with their shadow; the willows of the brook compass him about.” 
This description, to a large extent, applies to the Hippopotamus. The “ leviathan,’’ the largest 
beast, perhaps, that swims the ocean, is, by modern commentators, put down to signify the 
crocodile. ‘Those of old considered the “ leviathan” as the whale. ‘In former passages,” says 
the Pictorial Bible, “we have seen the ostrich contrasted with the stork; and the eagle 
mentioned after the hawk; and here, finding the leviathan following behemoth, we may infer 
a similar connection between them; and might hazard a conjecture, that the Hippopotamus 
being the behemoth, the leviathan might be the crocodile, an inhabitant of the same river, 
equally amphibious, and still more terrible. This (opinion) is strengthened when we consider 
that the two animals were so associated by the ancients. Some of the paintings at Hereulancum 
~epresent Egyptian landscapes, in which we see the crocodile lying among the reeds, and the 
Hippopotamus browsing upon the plants of an island. So also in the famous mosaic pavement 
at Prioneste, representing the plants and animals of Egypt, the river-horse and the crocodile are 
associated in the same group upon the river Nile.” 

The Hippopotamus subsists on roots and vegetables, reposing and sleeping on shore in reedy 
places near the water; and although it is not now found in Egypt, in former times it abounded 
in the lower regions of the Nile. Its strength is prodigious, and it is nearly of the same 
size as the rhinoccros, with an enormous head, and a mouth armed with strong tusks. Its 
disposition, however, is, in general, quict and inoffensive, until its temper is roused, when its 
great strength and {crocity render it extremely dangerous, especially in water. The South 
African species appears to be more timid than that of Dongola; but this distinction may have 
arisen from an instinctive knowledge of the destructive power of the fire-arms of the colonists. 
Dr. Smith, speaking of the Hippopotamus Capensis, or the sca-cow of the colonists, says, “ It was 
formerly found in most of the large rivers of Southern Africa. It is now almost extinct 
within the colony, the adventurous hunters having scared away those which escaped death; 
but great numbers arc still found in the rivers of those parts in which the use of fre-arnis is 
wholly or almost unknown. They seem to prefer the sca to the fresh-water rivers for their 
abode during the day, in situations where they have the choice. They feed on grass, and chiefly 
during the night; retiring at daybreak to the water, where they remain until dusk again invites 
them forth to graze.” 

Thus it appears that it is their natural timidity which forecs upon them this mode of 


life, although their enormous strength might suggest the improbability of their ever being 
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assailed by fear. In this opinion we are confirmed by the following :—“ Unless when their 
hreatened, the Hippopotami are so timid, that they 


own safety or that of their young is t 
betake themselves to the water at the mere approach of mankind ; but if attacked and wounded 


in the water, they often swim to the hunter’s boat, rise suddenly beneath it, and seriously 





damage, if not destroy, it.” : 
The flesh of the Hippopotamus is highly esteemed as food among both the native 
Africans and the colonists; and the epicures of Cape Town do not consider it as derogatory to 


their’ dignity to use their influence with the country farmers, to obtain a preference in being 
served with Sea-com's speck, which is the name given to the salted and dried fat which lies 
immediately below the skin. The animal is usually captured by means of pitfalls made along the 
banks of the rivers; and in order that nothing that is withered or decayed may excite its 
suspicion, they are daily covered with fresh grass. This artifice has somctimes a different cffect 
from its intent, as it deceives the horses and oxen of travellers, when «a very different sort 
of capture takes place from that of Hippopotami. 

Reubens depicted on the canvas an imaginary scene of a combat between a Hippopotamus 

and an alligator—bchemoth and leviathan—on the banks of the Nile, and introduced several men 
intended to represent the character of hunters, but who appear rather to be warriors than such 
as would chase the wild beast in an Egyptian wilderness. ‘The alligator occupies the foreground, 
and his open-mouthed opponent is struggling over it, in an attitude sufficiently imposing to 
convey a terrible idea of its power. Two of the men have becn overthrown; whilst three others, 
on horseback, are piercing and cutting at the [lippopotamus with spear, javelin, and sword. A 
couple of dogs, also, appear upon the scene, the one biting the tail of the alligator, and the other 
flying at the Hippopotamus. The picture is full of incongruities; but there is much spirit in the 
figures. 
We learn from Mr. Salt, that in the district of Abyssinia, watered by the Tacazze, a tributary 
of the Nile, Hippopotami are very numerous. ‘The Abyssinians term the animal Gomari. As 
Mr. Salt travelled along the line of the river, he found the stream impeded by rocks, which made - 
a succession of cascades. ‘There were, here and there, shallows; but among these, occasionally, 
were to be found pools of great depth. It is to these pools that the Hippopotami delight 
to resort ; and here Mr. Salt and his party observed their actions, which he compared to those of 
a-grampus in the occan. 

‘“It appcars,’’ observes the same traveller, ‘‘ from what we have witnessed, that the 
Hippopotamus cannot remain more than five or six minutes at a time under water, being 
obliged to come up to the surface, at some such interval, for the purpose of respiration.” 

Another writcr observes, that it has gencrally been asserted, that this large, strong, and 
apparently inoffensive creature has no living encmy bold enough to contend with it. Some 
travellers, however, have attributed this boldness to the crocodile, describing combats between 
them, which, in reality, never have had an existence. Even in the wildest state of nature, 
there is no cnmity between these two species of animals. While Mr. Salt and his party were 
engaged in shooting at Hippopotami, they frequently observed several crocodiles, of immense size, 
rise to the surface of the stream, seemingly regardless of, and at the same time disregarded by, 
their still more enormous neighbours. ‘The fact is, that these animals rather meet in friendship 
than in enmity-—hence the incongruities in the picture by Reubens. 
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THE Racoon belongs to the Plantigrade section of the carnivora, and is a native of America, 
where it has a wide range both in the north and south divisions of that immense continent. It 
possesses a very cunning and inquisitive physiognomy, having large eyes with circular pupils ; 
and, with the exception of the ears, looking very like a fox. None of its senses are so well 
developed as the one of smell, which is extremely acute; and though the pupil of the cye is round, 
it is better adapted for twilight than for the glare of day. In its natural state, the habits of the 
Racoon are nocturnal; and it is, in all probability, from this circumstance, and from the cyes 
being incapable of sustaining the strength of the sun’s light, that blindness from cataract (the 
opacity of the lens) is, in its species, so frequent when kept in a state of captivity. In 
speaking of the localities to which the Racoon is driven or attracted by its wants, Buffon says, 
‘This animal is originally from the southern regions of America. It is not found in the 
old world; at least, travellers who have spoken of the animals of Africa and the East Indies, 
make no mention of it. It is, on the contrary, very common in the warm climates of America, 
and especially in Jamaica, where it inhabits the mountains, whence it descends to feed upon the 
sugar-canes. /¢ is not found in Canada, nor in the other northern portions of this continent; 
nevertheless, it does not greatly fear the cold. M. Klein brought up one at Dantzie ; and that 
which we had has passed « whole night with its fect locked up in the ice, without expericncing 
any ill effects,” 

In so far as the Racoon’s not being an inhabitant of Canada, Buffon is, from deficient 
information, in crror, as even ifs flesh is caten in that region. Dr. Richardson tells us that 
“the Racoon inhabits the southern parts of the fur districts, being found as far north as Red 
River, in latitude 50°, from which quarter about 100 skins are procured by the Hudson's Bay 
Company. If there is no mistake as to the identity of this species, the Kacoon extends further 
north on the shores of the Pacific, than it does on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains. 
Dixon and Portlock obtained cloaks of Racoon skins from the natives of Cook’s River, in 
latitude G0°; and skins, supposed to be those of the Racoon, were also seen at Nootka Sound by 
Captain Cook. Lewis and Clarke expressly state, that the Racoon at the mouth of the Columbia 
is the same with the animal so common in the United States.”” To this Dr. Richardson adds, 
“Its flesh, when fed on vegetables, is reported to be good.” 

In a state of nature, we have said that night is the time for the Racoon to be awake, and to 
be on the alert for its prey. It is said that it kills birds like the polecat, first biting off the 
head, and then sucking the blood completely out of the body. Roots, succulent vegetables, 
worms, insects, birds and their eggs, are the principal articles upon which it feeds; although it 
1s very fond of oysters. Fancy a five-clawed Racoon sitting on its haunches, opening oysters, and 
scraping them out as clean as the most practical fish-dealer can with a knife! Tor the sake 
of obtaining this dainty, it frequents the borders of the sea, preferring them even to woods, where 
its food is much more certain and abundant. A writer, who had a tame Racoon, says that 
he himself tested the truth of the assertion that it had a great partiality for shell-fish, and found 
it realised. In opening the oyster, its first operation is to crush the hinge of the shell between 


its teeth, and then to wrench the two valves so fur asunder as to enable it to scrape out 
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the mollusk with its claws. Here is intelligence suggested, no doubt, by instinctive desire. In 
a description of a tame Racoon, by M. Blanquart des Salines, we are informed that it. opens 

oysters with wonderful skill; it being capable of breaking the hinge, when its paws eomplete 
the work. He supposes it to have an excellent sense of touch, as in opening the oyster it rarely 
avails itself of sight or smell, but passes the oyster under its hind paws, and then, without optical 
examination, feels with its hands for the weakest place. This discovered, it sets its claws to 
work, forces apart the valves, and tears out the fish in fragments, leaving “not a wreck 
behind.” 

In walking, the movement of the Racoon is oblique, making progress by a series of bounds 
rather than stcps, something like those of the lemurs, but wholly wanting their graceful elasticity. 
When taken young, it is casily tamed, becoming playful and attached, if fondled and caressed. 
Its temper, however, would sccm to be capricious, as it is easily offended. ‘To some persons it 
will never show attachment, but, from the very first, a determined hostility ; and, if once injured, 
it has the ungenerous quality in all weak naturcs—in those of man as well as others—NEVER TO 
FORGIVE. M. Blanquart des Salines states, that a servant had one day struck his Racoon a 
few blows with a whip. ‘In vain did the man afterwards attempt a reconciliation; neither 
eggs, nor food most coveted by the animal, availed in pacifying it. At his approach it enters 
into a sort of fury. With sparkling eyes it darts at him, and utters loud cries of suffering. 
Whatever is presented to it at that time, it refuses until its enemy has disappeared. Its 
accents of anger are very singular. Sometimes one might fancy them the whistling of the 
curlew ; at othors. the hoarse: bark of an old dog. If any one beats it, or if it be attacked by 
an animal which it thinks stronger than itself, it opposes no resistance; like a hedgehog, it 
conceals its head and its paws, and forms its body into a ball. No cry cscapes it; and in 
this position it would suffer death.” It appears that this animal was rendered insolent by 
liberty. It would take possession of a room, and would suffer no one to go near it; nor could 
easily be ejected from it, or fettered again. All kinds of food are acceptable to it, and it has a 
great tendency to obesity, which adds to the rotundity of its contour. 

Though incapable of grasping objccts with its paws, the Racoon can hold its food between 
them pressed together ; in doing which it usually sits upon its haunches, like a bear; and in this 
attitude it very olich feeds. Ace: indeed, informs us that its Paraguay name, Agouarapope, 
wlludes to the inflexibility of its paws, meaning, ‘‘ The fox with the stretched hand.” ‘In fact,” 
he adds, ‘‘the fore-foot of this animal is very open, and has the toes much separated, so that 
they cannot be madc to grasp, having a much greater depth than breadth ; nevertheless, it makes 
use of its two fore-feet, but simultancously, and without folding the toes, when it wishes to carry 
food to its mouth.” In size it is somewhat longer than a badger ; its fur is of two kinds—a soft 
full under-coat, and an upper nest of long and rather coarse hairs. The gencral colour is 
dusky grey, the tint arising from each long hair being annulated with white, and tipped with 
black. The face, cheeks, and throat are white, with an oblique dash across the face, and 
surrounding the eyes. Its length is about two feet, of which the tail is eight or nine inches. 
It climbs trees with the greatest skill, in the same manner as a bear, ascending and descending a 
pole or stout branches, fastened in its apartment, with the utmost freedom. A great portion of 
the day, particularly the morning, is passed in sleep; but not always so, for it is often full of 
animation all the day, even to restlessness. It is not, however, in captivity that a judgment can 
be formed of the natural habits of animals. There is, in such a condition, no room for their 
wexercise ; their instincts have no stimulus to call them forth ; monotony oppresses their physical 


and mental nature, and leads to habits never acquired in a state of wild independence. 
10 
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BEARS. 


Bear is the English name for a family of Plantigrades, both mammiforous and carnivorous, and 
walking on the entire sole of the foot. Although described as flesh-fecding, they rarely eat ficsh, 
unless severely pressed by hunger. They are very fond of fruit and honcy—a circumstance which 
did not escape the observation of Aristotle, who thus describes some of the peculiarities of this 
family :—‘ The Bear is an omnivorous animal, and, by the suppleness of its body, climbs trees and 
eats fruit, and also legumes. It likewise devours honcy, having first broken up the hives; 
crabs, too, and ants it eats, and also preys upon flesh.” After this, he tells us that the animal 
has courage enough to attack the stag, the boar, and even the bull. The Ranger, in the Tour on 
the Prairies, makes some remarks on the honcy-secking qualities of the Bear, in language not 
quite so classical as it is nomadic :—* The Bear is the knowingest varmint for finding out a 
bee-tree in the world. They'll gnaw, for a day together, at the trunk, till they make a hole big 
enough to let in their paws, and then they'll haul out honey, bees and all.” 

The Polar Bear is one of the specics; but his habitation is not among groves and prairies, 
where both fruits and honey may be brought within the reach of his grasp, but within the Arctic 
Circle—in those cold polar regions, where he swims amongst broken and detached picces of ice, and 
wanders over fields of snow. Martens was among the first to give the characteristics of this species 
from actual observation. Apparently, the only species known to Linnscus was the Brown Bear ; 
and it was not until the appearance of the tenth edition of his work, that there was any indication 
given of the Polar Bear being a distinct specics. To Martens, therefore, the chief merit belongs 
of first distinguishing its features, the accuracy of which subsequent naturalists have confirmed. 

Inhabiting those dreary and inhospitable regions which encompass the North Pole with 
long-continued and intense frost, as well as those shores which are seldom free from ice, this animal 
must feed upon such materials as he can get; and these, therefore, are almost entirely of the 
animal kind. Beasts of the land, and fish of the sea, birds and their eggs, the dead and the living, 
are alike acceptable to him, and speedily devoured. Being as often in the water as out of it, 
he is both an expert swimmer and bold diver; whilst his great strength enables him to attack the 
walrus, and chase the seal with success. Of his dexterity in the sea, we have heard many 
anecdotes; and Cartwright relatcs that he saw one dive after a salmon , which it captured. Captain 
Lyon has seen it hunting a seal. ‘The Bear,” he says, “on seeing his intended prey, gets quietly 
into the water, and swims until to leeward of him, from whence, by frequent short dives, he 
silently makes his approaches, and so arranges his distance, that at the last dive, he comes to the 
spot where the seal is lying. If the poor animal attempts to escape by rolling into the water, he 
falls into the Bear’s clutches. If, on the contrary, he lies still, his destroyer makes a powerful 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours him at leisure.” The same writer affirms, that the Polar 
Bear not only swims with rapidity, but is capable of making long springs through the aqueous 
element. Captain Sabine states that he saw one about midway between the north and south 
shores of Barrow’s Straits, which are forty miles apart, though there was no ice in sight to which 
he could resort for rest. When unable to supply himself with the carcasses of whales, and other 
kinds of animal food, he takes to the coast in search of roots and berries; but he must be hard 


pressed indeed when he is forced to have recourse to such slender and unsatisfactory — 
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BEARS. 


It ‘is stated by Pennant, that Polar Bears are abundant on all the Asiatic coast of the Frozen 
Ocean, from the mouth of the Obi, eastward, and that they are plentiful in Nova Zembla, Cherry 
Island, Spitzbergen, Greenland, Labrador, and the coasts of Baffin’s and Hudson’s Bays; but that 
they are not found on the shores of the White Sea. Sir Edward Parry saw them within 
Barrow’s Straits, as far as Neville Island; and during his daring boat voyage beyond 82° north 
latitude. Dr. Richardson says that the limit of their incursions towards the south at Hudson’s 
Bay, and on the coast of Labrador, is about the 55th parallel. Sir John Franklin was informed, 
by the Esquimaux to the westward of Mackenzie River, that they occasionally, though rarely, 
visited that coast. Captain Beechy did not fall-in with any on his visit to Icy Cape. 

As the abode of the Polar Bear is taken up chiefly on fields of ice, he is frequently carried 
far from the land, perhaps entirely unknown to himself; and ‘in this way,”’ says Dr. Richardson, 
‘«* Bears are often carried from the coast of Greenland to Iceland, where they commit such ravages 
on the flocks, that the inhabitants rise ina body to destroy them.” The same writer adduces the 
following from the manuscripts of Mr. Andrew Graham :—‘ In winter the White Bear sleeps like 
other species of the genus, but takes up its residence in a different situation, generally under the 
declivities of rocks, or at the foot of a bank where the snow drifts over it to a great depth: a 
small hole for the admission of fresh air is constantly observed in the dome of its den. This, 
however, has regard solely to the shc-bear, which retires to her winter quarters in November, 
where she lives without food, brings forth two young about Christmas, and leaves the den in the 
month of March, when the cubs are as large as a shepherd’s dog. If, perchance, her offspring are 
tired, they ascend the back of the dam, where they ride sccure either in water or ashore. 
Though they sometimes go nearly thirty miles from the sca in winter, they always come down to 
the shores in the spring with their cubs, where they subsist on seals and seaweed. The he-bear 
wanders about the marshes and adjacent parts until November, and then goes out to the sea upon 
the ice, and preys upon seals. They are very fat; and though inoffensive, they are fierce when’ 
provoked.” | 

Captain Lyon obtained, from an intelligent Esquimaux, the following account of the habits 
of this Arctic animal. At the commencement of winter, the pregnant she-bears are very fat, and 
always solitary. When a heavy fall of snow sets in, they seek some hollow places in which they 
can lie down, and remain quiet until they are covered by the falling snow. They then go to sleep, 
and do not awake until the spring sun is pretty high, when they bring forth their young. ‘ The 
cave (in which the she-bear is now concealed) has by this time become much larger, by the effect 
of the animal’s warmth and breath, so that the cubs have room enough to move, and they acquire 
considerable strength by continually sucking. The dam, at length, becomes so thin and weak, 
that it is with great difficulty she extricates herself when the sun is powerful enough to throw a 
strong glare through the snow which roofs theden. * * * The natives find and kill the 
Bears during their hibernation, by means of dogs, which scent them through the snow, and 
begin scratching and howling very eagerly. As it would be unsafe to make a large opening, a 
long trench is cut of sufficient width to enable a man to look down and sce where the Bear’s head 
lies, and he then selects a mortal part, into which he thrusts his spear. The old one being killed, 
the hole is broken open, and the cubs may be taken out by hand, as, having tasted no blood, and 
never having been at liberty, they are then harmless and quiet. Females which are not pregnant, 
roam, throughout the whole wintcr, in the same manner as the males.”’ 
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THE WILD BOAR. 


Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn 

By old blue-coated serving-man ; 

Then the grim Boar's head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when, and where the monster fell; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar ; 

While round the merry wassail-bowl, 
Garnished with ribbons blithe did trowl.” 


Such, in days of yore, was Christmas-time in England, when the Wild Boar tenanted her 
woods; but it is long since he was there exterminated, although he still holds his place among 
the faina of other countries. 

The common Wild Boar, which is considered to be the original of the domestic hog in all its 
varictics, is found gencrally in the temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and some parts of Northern 
Africa. But the Wild Boar of Southern and Central Africa, commonly called the Engallo, differs 
from the common Wild Boar in several important respects. ‘The Engallo is described as the 
most hideous of all mammals in appearance. It bears a resemblance to the elephant in the form 
and structure of its molar teeth. Of these there are never more than two in each jaw; they are 
not renewed, as in ordinary quadrupeds, by the new one growing under the old, and gradually 
pushing it out of the socket ; but the young tooth is formed, in this case, behind the old one, and 
gradually advances forward, and assumes its situation as the latter is worn down by constant use. 
We believe that naturalists are still in doubt as to the identity of one or two species of the Wild 
Boar; but there is no doubt respecting the Masked Boar of the Cape, which is thus described in 
Mr. Sinith’s edition of Cuvier :— 

«The Masked Boar is a native of the Cape, nearly the size of the Europcan Boar, and has 
ull its proportions. ‘The only distinction is in the fleshy protuberances. From the head to the 
eyes it is of the usual figure; but from under the cycs commences this protuberance, which 
gradually diminishes towards the snout. ‘Thus there appear to be two heads; the half of the one 
being, as it were, enclosed in the other. The peculiar characters of the skull correspond with this 
facink mask.” In the South African Muscum there was wont to be a specimen, which is thus 
described :—~ 

Phascocharus Africanus—the Vlacke Vark of the Cape colonists—when disturbed in its 
retreat, and more especially when hunted, is a very dangerous animal ; for though it will not turn 
out of its way to give chase, it will, if brought to bay, or directly encountered during its flight, 
use its formidable tusks with great ferocity ; and it has been known to cut, with one stroke, 
completely through the fleshy part of a man’s thigh. In the frontier districts of the colony, 
where some few are still to be found, they rarely venture to seck their food during the day ; but 
in the countries inhabited by natives, who are destitute of the efficient arms of the colonists, 
they are at all times to be met, though their favourite fecding-times are early in the morning 
and late in the evening, or even during the night—especially in moonlight. 

The flesh of the Wild Pig is used as food by the colonists, the Hottentots, and the 
Bechuanas; but not by the Coast Caffres, who are much more particular as to what they eat 
than any of the other natives of South Africa, and regard, as an inferior class, all persons who 
consume as food the articles they reject. 

The name of Ifog, or Pig, has sometimes been given to animals which differ essentially. 
Thus the Ituropeans have called the Cavey the Water-Hog. The animal improperly called a- 
Guinen-pig, in England, and Cochon d’Inde, in France, is known to be one of the Glires, or 
Rodentia. The Tatous are called Hogs in Armour by the Spaniards. ‘The Dutch of the Cape 
call the Porcupine the Iron Hog. The Porpoise has been called the Sca-Hog; and the same 
name has been given, by Molina, to a species of the Phoca. 

The genus Sus may be considered as including—after the animal commonly known as the 
Hog, or Swine—the Alpine Hog, the Baly-roussa, and the Peccary. 
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THE ARABIAN CAMEL. 


In the wild and pathless regions of the Arabian desert, without settled abodes, or any of 
those comforts which the nations of Western Europe usually consider as necessary to the 
enjoyment of life, dwell, or rather wander, the descendants of Ishmael. For upwards of 3,700 
years they have been the sole inhabitants of that dreary solitude in which Ishmael pitched 
his tent; and have, throughout that long period, exhibited the striking characteristics which 
marked the disposition of their ancestor, of whom, before his birth, it was declared that “ He will 
be a wild man; his hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand against him.’’ The 
wandering Bedouins have never bent their neck to the power of a forcign conqueror.  Sesostris, 
Cyrus, Pompey, Trajan, and other “princes and potentates,” have endeavoured to conquer 
them; but in the very hopelessness of sucecss they have been compelled to abandon the 
enterprise. They have gained some triumphs over detached tribes; but even these conquests 
were of short duration. The reason of this is obvious. The very nature of the country is 
a guarantee for the frecdom of its inhabitants. Surrounded on three sides by the sea, and being 
for the greater part utterly destitute of the most common nccessarics of life, no army could 
subsist in it long enough to subdue it. Hence the reason of its freedom, and the peculiarities of 
its people. 

There are two animals in the possession of which the Arab especially prides himsclf—the 
IIorse and the Camel. The first is his greatest favourite; the second his greatest necessity. 
Without the Camel he could not traverse the trackless ocean of sand in which it is his destiny to 
‘live. In the legends of the East, this patient creature is called the “Ship of the Desert.” 
It is, however, not only the carrier and the medium for preserving intercourse with different 
countries, but is also, as is shown by Carl Ritter, “the main requirement of a nomadic mode of 
life in the patriarchal stage of national development in the torrid regions of our planet, 
where rain is either wholly or in a great degree absent.” No animal’s life is,so closely associated 
by natural bonds with a certain primitive stage of the development of the life of man, as that of 
the Camel among the Bedouin tribes; nor has any other been established, in like manner, 
by a continuous historical eviden€e of several thousand years. In a note to Humboldt’s Views of 
Nature, we find it stated that “the Camel was entircly unknown to the cultivated people of 
Carthage, through all the centuries of their flourishing existence, until the destruction of 
the city. It was first brought into use for armies by the Marusians in Western Lybia, in the 
times of the Cesars; perhaps in consequence of its employment in commercial undertakings by 
the Ptolemies, in the valley of the Nile. The Guanchas, inhabiting the Canary Islands, who 
were, probably, related to the Berber race, were not acquainted with the Camel before the 
fifteenth century, when it was introduced by Norman conqucrors and settlers. In the probably 
very limited communication of the Guanchas with the coast of Africa, the smallness of their 
bouts must, necessarily, have impeded the transport of large animals. ‘The true Berber race, 
which was diffused throughout the interior of Northern Africa, and to which the Tibbos 
and Tuaryks belong, is probably indebted to the use of the Camel throughout the Lybian desert 
and its oases, not only for the advantages of internal communication, but also for its escape from 
complete annihilation, and for the maintenance of its national existence to the present day. The 


fresh leaves of the aeacin are equally enjoyed; and the Bedouins spread their mats under this 
tree, and beat its boughs to bring down the leaves for the food of their desert “ships.” Deloul 
is the name applicd to those Camels which are trained for the saddle, and which are generally 
very docile, and travel at an casy pleasant pacc. The Arab never sets out on a long journey 
without examining the hump of his animal. If this be large, he 1s assured of its capubility 
of bearing hunger and fatigue; but if small, he knows that the animal will soon sink under its 
load. A long journey will cause this hump almost entirely to disappear; but rest and 
nourishment will soon reproduce it. How singular even is this provision of nature! 

In Arabia, Syria, Nubia, Persia, Asia Minor, North Africa, and other portions of Oriental 
countries, where the routcs from one city or place to another are infested with wandering 
troops of robbcrs, and where long, dreary, and desolate tracts of sterile soil are to be traversed ; 
where the descrt is ‘like a sea without waters, an carth without solidity, disdaining to hold a 
foot-print as a testimony of subjection,” travellers are in the habit of uniting in large numbers, in 
the expectation of being likely to accomplish their journey with greater safety and convenicnce. 
A travelling company of merchants or pilgrims (for commerce or devotion, or both, may be 
the object of their journcy) is denominated a caravan—a derivative of the Persian word Cdérwdn. 
It is hardly necessary to state that the Camel, the “Ship of the Desert,” is the only animal 
capable of enduring the hardships of a journey across the arid and sandy plains, and at the 
same time to carry on its back a considcrable burden. Horses do accompany the caravans ; but 
unless the patient Camel bore skins filled with water for their use, they would perish of thirst. 
This animal is capable of subsisting, for a period of ten days togcther, without water; and it is no 
uncommon circumstance for it to travel three or four days without any of that liquid entering 
within its lips. ‘Thus has Providence adapted it to the stcrile, inhospitable, and waterless region 
in which it is found to be indispensable to the purposes of man. 
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THE CRESTED AND BRAZILIAN PORCUPINE 


Tne general appearance of the Crested Porcupine, when compared with its habits, should teach 
us not to draw too hasty conclusions from external appearances. Formidable as it seems to be, 
from the weapons with which it is armed by nature, it is, notwithstanding, perfectly harmless 
and inoffensive. It must be allowed, indccd, that it appears highly irascible, which has induced 
Shakspeare to call it the “ fretful porcupine ;” but that apparent irascibility probably arises 
partly from fear, and partly from the great redundancy of bile in its constitution. Its sharp 
quills, with which it so often threatens an adversary, are never used but for its own preservation. 
Jnoffensive in its nature, it is never the aggressor; but when roused to a necessity of self-defence, 
it is said that even the lion dare not attack it. 

When the Porcupine is hunted or pursued by any other animal, it never attempts to bite 
or defend itself, but climbs up the first tree it can reach, where it remains till the patience of its 
adversary is exhausted. If it cannot reach a tree, and is hard pressed, it lies down on one side, 
and presents its quills to its enemy, in which situation it finds perfect sceurity. Sir Ashton 
Lever, a gentleman who lived about the beginning of the present century, kept a live Porcupine, 
which he frequently turned out on the grass behind the house, to play with o tame hunting 
leopard and a large Newfoundland dog. As soon as they were let | ose, the leopard and the dog 
began to pursue the Porcupine, which at first endeavoured to escape by flight; but finding that 
ineffectual, it thrust its nose into some corner, making a snorting noise, and erecting its spines, 
with which its pursuers pricked their noses, till they quarrelled between themselves, and gave 
it an opportunity to make its escape. 

The Indians use the quills of the Porcupine to adorn the many curious articles they 
make, the neatness and elegance of which would not discredit more enlightened artists. For 
this purpose they dye them of various beautiful colours, and split them into slips, with which they 
embroider their baskets, belts, and other things. 

This animal inhabits India, Persia, Palestine, and all parts of Africa. It is also found wild 
in Italy, though not originally a native of any part of Europe. It sleeps during the day, and 
feeds only by night. Its appetite is keen, and its manner of feeding voracious, although it can 
support hunger for a considerable time without any apparent inconvenience. lhe female goes 
with young seven months, and produces only one at a time, which she suckles about a month. 
During this period she is very resolute in defence of her offspring. . 

The Brazilian is not so large as the Crested Porcupine. Its quills are likewise much shorter, 
being not more than three inches long: they are white, barred with black near their points, and 
are exceedingly sharp. Its nose is short and blunt, adorned with white whiskers, and furnished 
underneath with a small bed of spines. It has four toes, armed with very long claws on each 
foot ; and in the place of the thumb there is a great protuberance. The tail is eighteen inches in 
length. That half of it which is next to the body is covered with sharp spines, the other half 
being naked, excepting only a few hairs ; the end is strongly prehensile. 

‘This Porcupine is a native of Mexico and Brazil, where it lives in the woods, and feeds 
indifferently on fruits and poultry. Like its congener, it sleeps by day, and searches for its food 


by night. Its voice has a striking resemblance to the grunting of a hog, and it makes a noise 
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THE CRESTED AND BRAZILIAN PORCUPINE. 


with its nostrils, as if it were short of breath. It climbs trees with great agility, and prevents 
itself from falling, as it descends, by twisting its tail round the branches. The flesh of this species 
is in general fat, and well-flavoured. : 

The whole of this family is remarkably characterised by a covering of spines, which, like those 
of the hedgehog, are, relative to their structure, merely a species of thick and strong hair. They 
are all plantigrade ; and their general aspect is heavy and hog-like; whilst their resemblance to 
the porcine races may be considerea to be increased by their terrestrial occupation being usually 
accompanied by a series of grunts, such as all of us have heard uttered by the brood sow when 
on its march to some neighbouring manure heap. The muzzle is broad and flat; the ears short 
and rounded ; and it has four incisors, two above and two below, which are smooth and large ; 
whilst it has eight molars above, and the same number below. The name is derived from the 
French orc, signifying a hog, and en, a spine. : 

TheCommon Porcupine is a native of Southern Europe, of most parts of Africa, and many 
parts of Asia; and it is one of the largest rodents, having a length of from two to three feet, 
besides the tail, which is about s{x inches long. The hinder parts of the head and the neck are 
furnished with a crest of long bristles, capable of being raiscd or depressed at the will of the 
animal ; whilst the muzzle and limbs are protected from the inclemencies of the atmosphere by a 
covering of very short hair. ‘The back and sides are armed with spines, longest in the middle of 
the back, where they are nearly of the thickness of a goose-quill, and beyond a foot in length. 
These spines are supported by a slender pedicle, and they terminate in a sharp point. In the 
direction of their longitude they are striated, besides being ringed with black and white, which 
has the effect of imparting a grey colour to the animal’s whole appearance. They usually 
lie flat, with the points directed backwards; but when the creature 1s roused and becomes excited, 
it erects them, rolling itself up like the hedgehog, and presenting its pointed spears in every 
direction. Then it has really a formidable appearance, as if threatening its assailant with danger 
or destruction. The structure of the tail-spines, or quills, is exceedingly singular, being open, 
thin-sided tubes, about a couple of inches long, sustained by slender flexible pedicles. It is said 
that the Porcupine rattles the spines of its body when irritated ; but this appears to be doubtful. 
‘‘ The statement,” says a modern writer, ‘‘has been often made, that it throws off its spines, or 
quills, by a voluntary act, launching them at its adversaries ; but it has no such power; although 
it is possible that quills ready to come off may be detached in moments of excitement, and fly to 
asmall distance with sufficient force to be annoying toa pursuer. The Porcupine’s armour, 
however, is strictly defensive, and it seeks to turn its back, and thus the points of its spines, to 
an enemy. It is a solitary and nocturnal animal, burrowing in the ground, and in winter 
becoming torpid. It fecds on the bark of trees, roots, fruits, and other vegetable substances ; 
and if it has a chance, not unfrequently perpetrates great depredations upon the most tempting 
things to its appetite in the garden. Its spines are used for various purposes, and possess a 
certain commercial value. It is on their account that it is principally sought ; although its flesh 
is eaten, and, in ancient days, might have bcen seen in the markets of Rome.” 

A larger species of Porcupine, with the quills and tail quite white, is found in India; and 
other species inhabit various parts of the East. ‘The Canadian animal (Urson) is different from 
the true Porcupines; whilst the Coendus of the warm parts of America are remarkably 
distinguished by their long prehensile tails. These animals are covered with short quills, and, 


like the Urson, live among the branches of trees. ‘ 
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THE HARNESSED ANTELOPE. 


Tae colour of this swift and beautiful animal is that of a bright fulvous bay, which prevails in 
the body, and is marked by longitudinal and transverse lincs of white, which divide the ground. 
colour into patches, bearing a striking resemblance to those of the giraffe or camclopard. The 
male is nearly of the size of the fallow deer, having black horns, with a length of about seven 
inches. This anithal appears to have been first noticed by Mr. Adamson, in Senegal, in the 
country of Podor, about sixty leagues inland from the sca. Lichtenstein says that it is an 
inhabitant of Caffraria; but Mr. Burchell did not fall-in with it there; and we believe, as far as 
is yet known, it is either very rare, or inhabits only those districts in the intcrior which have 
hitherto becn scarcely penetrated by European explorcrs. 

In every part of Asia and Africa species and varictics of the Antelope are found; but the_ 
similarity in their habits and manners causes a corresponding onc in the modes of their capture, 
so that a detailed description of the way in which they are all taken, is rendered unnccessary. 
The chetah and the hawk are often employed to capture them in India, China, and 'Tartary, by 
the native nobility and princes; while the Arabian wanderer in the desert, the Caffre of Southern 
Africa, and the European settler of the Cape, employ, according to their different means and 
habits, those inventions which they find most certain to elude the vigilance, or to render abortive 
the speed, of their prey. The chamois, being the only species found in Western Europe, is well 
known both to the hunters of the Alps and of Switzerland; and to them the hunting of this 
animal becomes a passion so strong, that it seems altogether incapable of repression. Although 
the chamois-hunter is aware that not one in ten of those who follow the perilous sport ever dics 
a natural death, and that the pecuniary remuncration for the skin, and the supply of food from the 
carcass, are so small, that almost any other occupation would be a great deal more lucrative, 
still it is a sport so healthy and exciting, that it is scarcely ever the Case that a hunter gives up 
his profession. He pursues it till accident or age incapacitates jim for its enjoyment, and seeks 
its excitement with an intensity equal to that which the drunkard seeks the beverage that kills, 
or the gamester the cards that ruin. a 

There is another species of Antelope which inhabits Europe, although not in its western 
portion. This is the Saiga, which roams the plains of the Danube, and is found in Poland, 
Moldavia, and the corresponding parallels of latitude, nearly to the confines of Thibet. Phe | 
horns, which are semi-transparent, and of a light-yellow colour, serve the Russians and the 
Chinese as a substitute for glass in lanterns; whilst the skins are made into gloves. rhe 
Carpathian mountains, their offshoots, and the valleys between them, are the haunts of the wild 
deer, and are, in many instances, extremely beautiful and picturesque. The loftier portions of 
the mountains attain an average height of 5,000 and 6,000 fect; and it must be one of the finest 
sights in the world to a hunter to sce the graceful Antelope standing on the cdge of some of their 
giddy cliffs, watching his approach. The group of Tatra, under the 20th meridian, contains 
ten peaks, which exceed 8,000 feet; the highest is 8,524 feet. Peaks of still greater height are 
said to occur in the more southern parts of the system, on the confines of Lransylvania. The 
Carpathians are steepest on their outward side; that is, towards Wallachia, Moldavia, and Galicia. 
In this quarter they are, in general, extremely rugged, and the passes through them narrow and 
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difficult. The valleys are numerous, and, to the lover of nature, beautiful; whilst the wild 
glens in the group of Tatra are interspersed with mirrors of water, filled by sounding cascades. 

In Africa the species of the Antelope may be considered as somewhat numerous, a few of 
the principal of which we will here briefly describe. One of these is the Canna, which is the 
giant of the whole tribe, weighing, when full-grown, from seven to nine hundredweight, and 
equalling a small horse in size. Unlike some other species, it is a corpulent, heavy animal, 
and its flesh is held in higher estimation than that of any other of the African species. Near 
the Cape it has been so much hunted, that it is now scarce ; but when it does make its appearance 
in the neighbourhood, the hunters endeavour to chase it towards their own homes, and will not 
kill it until they have hunted it near to these, to save them the fatigue of carrying so heavy 
a carcass from a distance which might exhaust their power of muscular endurance. 

The Pallah is another kind of Antelope hunted for its flesh, especially by the Caffres near 
Lakatoo, where they are said to be plentiful. Its flesh, though lean, has an excellent flavour, 
and is nutritious. ‘The Stcen-bok, Grys-bok, and Klispringer, are all hunted for the venison they 
supply. ‘The Spring-bok has the remarkable peculiarity of jumping up perpendicularly for a 
considerable height from the ground, without any apparent motive. It holds its habitat among 
the arid plains of Southern Africa; and when forced by necessity to migrate in search of 
pastures new, and fresh watcr, during seasons of particular drought, they assemble in troops of 
from ten to fifty thousand, and proceed on their march like an army of soldiers. The whole of 
their route presents an appalling scene of devastation. Every green thing has been either devoured 
or trampled under foot; and if endeavoured to be impeded in their progress by bands of men with 
dogs, brought together with that vicw, it is with the greatest difficulty that they can be turned 
aside from the direction which, in their map of instincts, they have intuitively marked out for 
themselves. We have heard it averred that the lion has been seen walking along with, and in the 
very midst of this compact army, recciving only as much room as he could procure by the terror 
of his nearest victims causing them to spread themselves away from him, in an outward direction, 
as far as the immense crowd, of which they formed a part, would allow them. ‘There appears to 
the imagination something bold and majestic in a scene of this kind, in which one individual is 
sufficient to appal such a multitude. 

The Lakhaitze is another species which inhabit Lakatoo, and is so fierce that the bushmen 
dare not attack it, but gapture it by means of pitfalls, concealed by being covered over with sticks 
and earth. It, however, cannot be considcred as belonging to the perfect Antelope type, but as 
holding a place between it and the genus Buffalo. The native hunters in some parts of the 
East, and the Moors of Barbary, chase the Antclopes on horseback ; and when they come up with 
them, bring them down by fracturing their legs with heavy pieces of wood, which they throw at 
them; but this seems a crucl sort of sport, and is certainly not so effective in destroying 
the animals as the plan adopted by the Caffres. These assemble in considerable numbers, some- 
times consisting of several hundreds, who form a circle so large as to enclose a herd. Each 
person then makes towards a common centre, gradually contracting the circumference till the 
Antelopes are crowded into a comparatively small space. An opening for them to escape by is then 
made in the circle formed by their enemies, and through this the frightened animals rush in 
tumultuous confusion, when they are brought down by the weapons of the hunters as fast as 
decaying leaves are swept from the branches of a forest in an autumnal tempest. 
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PROBOSCIS MONKEY AND LONG-ARMED APE. 


AMONG all the animals with which the carth is inhabited, the different races of Apes and Monkeys 
are the most singular, and have commanded the greatest attention of the naturalist as well as the 
comparative anatomist. From their retired habits in a wild state, and from the success with 
which they elude observation, a considerable degree of difficulty has been found in ascertaining 
with truth the habits and peculiarities by which they are distinguished. It has, therefore, 
requircd much time and great patience to arrive at those conclusions which, respecting 
them, are now known to naturalists. The largest portion of the information possessed of them 
has been reccived from travellers ; who, in many instances, could neither have had the time nor 
the opportunity of thoroughly knowing the species they described, and, therefore, of coming 
to correct conclusions upon the singularities which belong to the different kinds of this extra- 
ordinary race of animals. Superstition has had its own share in darkening the minds of men 
regarding them. In India and Egypt they seem to have been idolised. “In Ahmenadab 
hospitals have been erected for the benefit of Apes, where thousands are kept in fancied case and 
indulgence; and another city, which was taken by General Goddart in 1780, upon its surrender, 
contained 40,000 inhabitants, and as many Monkeys. ‘They are cven worshipped by the 
Brahmins, and are raised to the rank of gods. Gorgeous temples are erected— 


‘With pious care, a Monkey to onshrine ? 


Moflens, in his History of India, describes one of great magnificence. It was fronted by a portico 
for receiving victims sacrificed to it, which was supported by no less than 700 columns ; and 
Linschotten relates, that when the Portuguese plundered one of these monkey palaces, in the 
island of Ceylon, they found, in a little gold casket, the tooth of an Ape—a relic held by the 
natives in such vencration, that they offered 700,000 ducats to redeem it. It was, however, 
burned by the viceroy, to stop the progress of idolatry. Among the ancient Egyptians they also 
seem to have been held in more than ordinary reverence ; or, at least, to have borne a rank 
equal to that of the sacred ibis. They were, like them, represented in the sculptures, and their 
bodies were preserved as mummies.” 

There is something extremely absurd in idolising an animal like the Long-nosed Monkey re- 
presented in our engraving. We do not know whether he was elevated to a niche among the gods 
of superstition ; but, if so, it could not have been on account of his beauty. In the Naturalst’s 
Library, edited by Sir W. Jardinc, he is thus described :—* This singular Monkey is at once 
distinguished by the extraordinary clongation of the nose, which is nearly four inches in length, 
and gives a grotesque appearance to the animal, at the same time, far from pleasing. In other 
respects it presents a form of considerable interest to the zoologist: the body 1s unshapely, 
protruding in front like the orang’s, and wants the lightness possessed by so many of the G ucnous. 
‘he arms are of very considerable proportional length, like the gibbons ; and, like the howling 
Monkeys, it possesses a large guttural sac ; while the presence of a lengthened tail, and of naked 
callosities, present, altogether, a very curious combination.” 

Audebert, in his Histoire Naturelle des Singes, calls it the kahan, suggested by its ‘cry. 


When placed in an erect ‘position, it is about three feet in height; and, with the exception of 
v1 


PROBOSCIS MONKEY AND LONG-ARMED APE. 


the tail, and the lower part of the back, is of a reddish-brown colour. The female is said by 
Audebert to be without the light-coloured markings on the back, and to be rather less in 
size. ‘The nose and face ere of a blackish-brown colour; the nostrils are at the extremity, and 
can be blown up or inflated to a considerable size. It is a native of the island of Borneo, and 
is not abundant in European collections. In its habits it is gregarious, and is said to collect in 
large troops at sunrise and sunsct, upon the trees bordering the rivers. The whole of the species 
is possessed of great agility, springing from tree to tree, though separated to a distance of from 
fifteen to twenty fect. . 

In modern zoology the Monkey family is divided into two great parts, and the title Quadru- 
mana given to them on account of their generally possessing thumbs, opposed to the fingers of both 
the fore and hind limbs. ‘These enable them to scize any object with the greatest firmness, and 
render ‘them expert climbers. In fact, they are four-handed. creatures, with strictly arboraceous 
habits ; and, consequently, mostly inhabiting the interminable forests of the tropics. They are, 
indeed, rarely found at any long distance from the woods; and the species which seeks its 
habitat among cliffs and prccipices, such as those in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Barbary, and about the rock of Gibraltar, deviates from the true type, becomes more 
quadrupedal in its form and actions, and has, therefore, always been placed last in our 
systems. It is on the precipitous sides of the rock of Gibraltar that the Barbary Ape is 
more particularly found, although it also appears in Egypt. Frederick Cuvier says that 
these animals walk most commonly on all-fours, while at the same time they are very active 
climbers. He confirms the opinion of their being gregarious, filling the forests with their vast 
troops, and openly attacking those enemies which they think they can overcome, while they 
drive to a distance, by their numbers and screaming, any intruder of whose powers they are 
doubtful. In a state of captivity it is capable of more than ordinary powers of comprehension ; 
but to improve those abilities as far as possible, it should be procured young, as with advanced 
age it generally becomes more sullen and morose, and even, sometimes, dangerous. It is very 
frequently seen in England, and, next to the green Monkey, has the misfortune to be most 
commonly selected to accompany strolling bands, and owes most of its torments to the superior 
intelligence with which it is endowed. 

The Long-armed Ape belongs to the species. It is the Simia Lar of Linneus; and was 
thought to be subject to a variation of the wrists and hands to white; but this distinction has 
turned out to belong to a different species; and for the one with white hands M. Geoffrey Saint 
Hilaire has retained the old name of Lar, while the totally black specics has been dedicated by 
the same gentleman to Sir Stamford Raffles, under the name of Hylobates Rafflesii. ** Another 
animal allied to these, generally described as a variety, under the title of Lesser Gibbon, seems to 
be held as a subject of doubt by our most modern zoologists. It is much less in size, and has 
generally been procured from Malacca. ‘There is a sixth specics, somewhat allied, except in 
colour, which, by older writers, was also confounded with the Moloch, or Wow-wow—the 
Ifylobates Lenciscus of moderns. It inhabits the Moluccas ; is entirely of a greyish white, except 
the face, which is black, but docs not differ in general habit from its congeners.” It is said that 
the animals belonging to this species, are, in a state of captivity, characterised by stupidity, 
dulness, and inactivity, becoming mild in a few days, and losing their ferocity to such an 
extent as to become timid. They have neither the familiarity nor the impudence which so 
many of this tribe very soon acquire ; nor does cither good or bad treatment, apparently, greatly 
affect their dispositions. 
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ASSES. 


Ir is said that there is but one species of the horse, but that there are several species of the Ass. 
The earliest mention made of this domestic animal is in the enumeration of the possessions of 
Abraham while he was in the Egyptian land, where we find herds of he-asses and she-asses, oxen, 
camels, and flocks of shcep. From the particular notice of she-asses, it is probable that the 
patriarchs made use of their milk; but whether this was or was not the case, there is no doubt 
that the Ass was the ordinary beast of burthen, as well as for riding, in south-castern Asia before 
the horse was reduced to these purposes. In the book of Judges, we are told that white Asses 
were appropriated for the use of those who held offices of authority; and it would appear that 
the present of an Ass, under certain circumstances, was expected to be made to men of authority, 
by their inferiors, in all probability as being a sort of delicate way of bribing them in legal 
decisions. Hence both Moses and Samuel secm to have vindicated thcir purity and integrity as 
judges, by affirming that they had accepted of no man’s Ass. In this light the present of a horse 
is still regarded in Turkey in Asia. One of the peculiarities of Bagdad is its race of white Asses, 
which, as at Cairo, are saddled and bridled for the conveyance of passengers from one part of the 
town to another, wheeled carriages of any description being there entirely unknown. These 
are as large and as spirited as the Egyptian Ass, and are endowed with a pace cqually casy and 
speedy. They are frequently spottcd all over with colours, and otherwise fantastically adorned 
with red stains of the plant called Henva. But whatever may be the estimation in which the 
Ass is held in these Oriental countries, in England his name has long been used as the synonym 
for stupidity. Hc is, there, poor brute! treated with very little consideration; and the work 
he is made to do, is frequently like the provender he is forced to cat—very hard. 

Turning from the tame to the wild animal, the beautiful and graphic description of Job at 
once rises before the imagination. We bchold him searching after every green th ing, whilst the 
range of the mountains is his pasture. ‘ Who hath sent out the wild Ass free? for who hath 
loosed the bonds of the wild Ass? Whose house I have made the wilderness, and the barren 
land his dwellings. He scorneth the multitude of the city, neither regardeth he the crying of 
the driver.” The same animal is alluded to by the prophet Jeremiah, and in other Scriptural 
passages. The singular accurateness of these passages has been fully verified by modern 
travellers, whose wanderings in the East have brought them into the country of the wild Ass, 
One of these is by Robert Ker Porter, who informs us that, in his route from Ispahan to Shiraz, 
he had just entered the province of Fars, when his greyhound suddenly started off in pursuit of 
an animal, which was stated by the Persians in company, from the furtive glimpse they had of it, 
to be an antelope. The party immediately struck their spurs into their horses, and, after an 
unrelaxed gallop of fully three miles, they overtook the dog, then within a short stretch of 
the creature, which, however, to the surprise and vexation of Sir Robert, he discerned 
to be only an Ass. ‘ But,” to use his own words, ‘on a moment's reflection, judging from 
its fleetness it must be a wild one—a species little known in Europe, but which the Persians 
prize above all others as an object of chase—I determined to approach as near to it as the bbs 
swift Arab horse on which I was mounted would carry me. But the single instant - chec ng 
my horse to consider, had given our game such a head of us, that notwithstanding all mee specd, 


ASSES. 


we could not recover our ground on him. I, however, happened to be considerably before my 
companions, when, at a certain distance, the animal, in its turn, made a pause, and allowed 
me to approach within pistol-shot. He then darted off again with the quickness of thought, 
capering, kicking, and sporting in his flight, as if he were not blown in the least, and the chase 
were his pastime.” This was actually realising the language of Scripture—‘ He scorneth the 
multitude of the city.” 

This specimen appeared to Sir Robert to be about ten or twelve hands high, with his skin 
as smooth as that of a deer, and of a reddish colour, except under the belly and on the hinder 
parts, which were of a silver grey. His neck was finer than that of the domesticated Ass, being 
of greater length; whilst it had the beautiful curve of the stag’s, and its legs were exceedingly 
slender. ‘The head and ears appeared large in proportion to the gracefulness of these more 
elegant parts, by which Sir Robert first discovered that the object of his pursuit was one of the 
Ass tribe. The mane was short and black: as, also, was the tuft which adorncd the end of his 
tail. No line whatever ran along his back, or crossed his shoulders, such as are characteristic of 
the tame species. “ When my followers of the country came up,” Sir Robert continues, ‘ they 
regretted I had not shot the creature when I was so near to him, telling me his flesh was one 
of the greatest delicacies in Persia; but it would not have been to eat him that I should have 
been glad to have had him in my possession. The prodigious swiftness and peculiar manner with 
which he fled across the plain, exactly coincided with the description that Xenophon gives of the 
same animal in Arabia.” 

Sir Robert was informed by the Mehmandar—the officer especially appointed to attend 
strangers in Persia—who had been in the desert when making a visit to the shrine of Ali, that 
the wild Asses of Irak Arabi differ in nothing from the one which had just been seen. He had 
often observed them, for a short time, in the possession of the Arabs, who told him that the 
specics was quite untamable, In Buffon’s System of Natural History, it is said that wild Asses 
are to be found in the Archipelago, and in the deserts of Northern Africa; and that they go in 
troops, are very swift, and of a grey colour, but not of so handsome a figure as the zebra. 

Whatever may be the beauty, clegance, and general qualities of the wild Ass, it is, in Britain, 
usually assumed that it does not enter into the form of the domestic animal. Even the Arab, so 
partial to the equine spccies, looks with contempt upon the poor donkey. ‘he author of 
Sketches in Russia was one day conversing with Abdulla Agra, when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of a medical genticman who had long resided at Abusheber, and who was not more 
remarkable for skill in his profession than for a kindness of heart, which led him to devote his 
time to the poorer inhabitants of the country who sought his aid. He had just been setting the 
broken lég of an Arab, of whom he gave the following anecdote :— 

‘“‘ The patient,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ complained more of the accident which had befallen him 
than I thought becoming in one of his tribe. This I remarked to him, and his answer was truly 
amusing. ‘Do not think, doctor, I should have uttered one word of complaint if my own high- 
bred colt, in a playful kick, had broken both my legs; but to have a bone broken by a brute of a 


jackass is too bad, and I will complain. | 
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THE MANY-ITORNED, AND THE WALLACHIAN SHEEP. 


Tur Many-horned Sheep is usually found in Iccland, Muscovy, and other northern countries. It 
is, in the form of the body, similar to the English Sheep, but varies materially in the number of its 
horns—having commonly four, and sometimes eight, branching out from the forchead. Its fleece 
is of tolerable length, smooth, and of a fibre between hair and wool; and beneath its external 
coat, which, at certain periods, falls off, is another covering which resembles a fine kind of fur. 
The quantity produced by each animal weighs about four pounds. Mr. Pennant has described an 
individual of this species as having two crect and two lateral horns; the fore-part of its neck 
covered with yellowish hairs, that measured fourtcen inches in length ; and the other parts of its 
body covered with wool. He also mentions an clegant species brought from Guinea, which was 
small of stature, but beautifully limbed. Its hair was of the finest texture, and exhibited a silvery 
whiteness. That portion which shaded the neck was of considerable length. Its nose was 
partially marked with a glossy black ; cach knee and ham was prettily spotted, and the feet were 
completely black. So evident was the effect of climate upon this animal, that in the month of 
November it began to assume a soft woolly coat. Its disposition, for some time, was extremely 
gentle; but it afterwards contracted such vicious habits, that its owner was obliged to send it to 
a mountain enclosure, where it died. 

The Wallachian Sheep is said to resemble the common Sheep in both the size and the form 
of its body; but it is justly considered by naturalists as a curious animal, on account of the long 
shaggy fleece with which it is clothed, and the upright spiral horns that adorn its head. It is, 
as its name implies, an inhabitant of Wallachia, Mount Ida, and Crete, and of several of the islands 
of the Archipelago. In Austria it is distinguished by the name of Zackl; and is almost the 
only one of its species in which the butchers of that country deal. It is also said to be the 
Strepsicheros of the ancients. 

We have said that there is a great resemblance between the Wallachian and the English 
Sheep; and it would be interesting to know at what period of our history the cultivation of this 
useful animal began in Britain. ‘This is a point, however, so deeply involved in darkness, that 
such an inquiry, to be made with success, would be all but hopeless. “In reviewing the 
different stages of social improvement, of which this island has been the theatre,” says a writer 
on this subject, ‘it has been too much the practice to look upon the Roman invasion as the 
great standing-point, receiving, with implicit faith, whatever is supposed to bear its e«primatur, 
and to reject as fabulous everything assuming to point to a period earlier, by many centuries, 
than that which beheld the first legionary set foot on these shores. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that Britain was comparatively populous even then; and that there is abundant 
evidence, in the tumuli which still abound in many districts, to prove the existence of previous 
races, who had long passed away and been forgotten, but many interesting traces of whose 
domestic history are now being dug from their tombs. In these primitive catacombs, the bones 
of Sheep, mixed up with those of deer, wild cattle, and other animals of the chase, are frequently 
met with. Whether these Sheep were most prized for their flesh or for their fleeces, cannot 
now be well determined; but, from the fact of horns never being observed among these deposits, 


the presumption is, that they were a domesticated race. They, at least, did exist at the period 
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referred to, though in limited numbers, as may be safely assumed from ‘the physical character of 
the country, and the numbers of carnivorous animals which must, at one time, have infested it, 
as appears from the abundance of their remains.” ; — 

Among the European races of Sheep there is a many-horned Iceland breed, extending very 
frequently, in Britain, to the common black-faced breeds of Scotland. Sheep and goats are the 
only animals which exhibit this multitudinous growth of horns; and, in the breed of the former, 
to which we have just alluded, the flocks are almost in a state of unreclaimed nature, and by far 
the greater proportion have more than the usual number of horns. It may also be remarked, 
that the same circumstance prevails among the Asiatic races. The natural horns rise in their 
proper places; the accessory horns usually upon the sides of the head, and are from one to three 
in addition. In other points there is no perceptible variation in the animal from the common 
characters of the breed to which it belongs. 

' The Sheep races of the Pyrenees are hardy, and yicld a remarkably fine wool. They are 
very largely cultivated, and in an especial manner, which is thus described by Mr. Young, in his 
Annals of Agriculture :—‘* On the northern ridge, bearing to the west, are the pastures of the 
Spanish flocks. This ridge, however, is not the whole. ‘There are two other mountains quite 
in a different situation ; and the Shcep travel from one to another, as the pasturage is short or 
plentiful. I cxamined the soil of these mountain pastures, and found it, in general, stony ; 
what, in the west of England, would be called a stonc-brash, with some mixture of loam, and, in 
a few places, a little peaty. The plants are, many of them, untouched by the Sheep—many 
ferns, violets, &c.; but burnet and the narrow-leaved plantain are, as may be supposed, eaten 
close. 1 looked for trefoils, but found scarcely any. It was very apparent that soil and 
peculiarity of herbage had little to do in rendering these heights proper for Sheep. In the 
northern parts of Europe, the tops of mountains, half the height of these (for we were above 
snow in July), are bogs; all are so which I have scen in our islands; or, at least, the proportion 
of dry land, let the plants be what they may, will, in every country, suit Sheep. The flock is 
brought every night to one spot, which is situate at the end of the valley of a river, and near 
the port or passage of Picada: it is a level spot, sheltered from all wind. The soil is eight or 
nine inches deep of old dung, not at all enclosed; from the freedom from wood all round, it 
seems to be chosen partly for safety against wolves and bears. Near it is a very large stone, or 
rather rock, fallen from the mountain. ‘This the shepherds have taken for a shelter, and have 
built a hut against it. Their beds are sheepskins ; and their doorways so small that they crawl 
in. I saw no place for fire; but they have it, since they here dress the flesh of their sheep, 
and, in the night, sometimes keep off the bears by whirling fire-brands. I viewed their flock 
very carefully; and, by means of our guide and interpreter, made some inquiries of the 
shepherds, which they answercd readily, and very civilly. A Spaniard at Venesque, a city in 
the Pyrenees, gives 600 livres, French (each 103d. English), a year for the pasturage of his flock 
of 2,000 sheep. In the winter he sends them into the lower part of Catalonia, a journey of 
twelve or thirteen days; and when the snow is melting, in the spring, they are conducted back 
again. They are, the whole year, kept in motion, and moving from spot to spot, which is owing 
to the great range they, everywhere, have of pasture. They are always in the open air—never 
housed, or under cover ; and never taste of any food but such as they can find on the hills.” 

This flock was tended by four shepherds, and from four to six large Spanish dogs of the 
Pyrenees breed, black and white, large as a wolf, with immense head and neck. ‘They are 
defended by collars stuck with iron spikes, and no wolf has a chance with them. The bears, 
however, are more difficult to deal with; but even they have their work to do to defend 
themselves, unless they get their backs against a tree, when they may set the dogs at defiance. 
In the night, the shepherds place entire reliance on these animals; but, on hearing them bark, 


they are sure of a bear being present, when they come forth with their fire-arms, and finish him, 
if they can. 
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THE MUSTACHE AND RIBBED-NOSE BABOON. 


ON narrowly examining the faces, and watching the varying expression of Monkeys and Baboons, 
we can hardly help being impressed with the idea that they are largely endowed with a 
cunning and a wicked sort of intelligence, delighting in the fun which may arise from the 
successful perpetration of practical jokes. The Ribbed-Nose Baboon was long the ‘ Happy 
Jerry” of Exeter Change. in London; and a drunken rascal he became. He would do anything 
almost for a glass of gin. He was the property of a Mr. Cross; and is described to have been 
docile to his keepers, but easily exasperated by strangers. Like most drunkards, or drinking 
men, he was also very fond of a pipe. The s/ing, or gin and water, however, was his greatest 
favourite ; and before he commenced his performances a glass had to be promised to be given 
him. His cage was supplied with a small, but strong arm-chair, in which, when commanded, he 
would scat himsclf with the gravity of a philosopher, and patiently wait for further orders. He 
went through all his manwuvres with the most consummate composure, in no manner dis- 
composing himself by the slightest degree of hurry. When his keeper had presented his pipe to 
him, he examincd the bowl with great care, sometimes inserting his finger into it, as if to know 
whether it was lighted before he put the stem into his mouth. He then introduced it between 
his divs, to such a length as almost to be up to the bowl, which was usually turned downwards. 
There he kept it for some minutcs without emitting a single puff of smoke, during which he 
was filling his cheek-pouches and capacious mouth, which, when he opened, forth he would blow 
a cloud from mouth, nose, and sometimes his cars, that would fill the whole of his cage. He 
was then helped to a goblet of gin and water, which went down his throat with as great rapidity 
as the smoke had been emitted from his mouth. We are told that he was possessed of enormous 
strength; and that he fed principally upon vegetables, preferring them cooked. When he 
visited Windsor, to be exhibited to George IV., he dined upon hashed venison with no 
ordinary degree of avidity. Such was the comparatively tame Mandril, which, however, in a 
wild state, is the fiercest and most powerful of its race. It is a native of the Guinea Coast, and 
has often been seen in our menagerics. 

There are mustacheod, bearded, and whiskered Monkeys and Apes—some with short tails, 
some with long, and some with no tails at all. In their faces, all that we have scen seem to 
have a partial resemblance to those of some of the human family; but none of them 
approaches the general structure of man so nearly as the Orangs, Chimpanzces, or Gorillas. It 
is believed that the African Orang, found on the Guinea Coast, will attain to a height of six 
feet. From this fact, it may easily be conceived how formidable an animal he is to attack. He 
looks like a man, and has been called the wild man of the woods; but the Auman being ‘is the 
sole species of his genus, the sole representative of his order and sub-class.” 

The Mustache Monkey has got a beard over his upper lip, which gives him a comical 
appearance ; and, with his large eyes, and his hair coming down so as to cover his forehead, 
and nearly touch the root of his nose, he seems to have rather a sportive than the melancholy 
expression so frequently found amongst monkeys. The anecdotes relative to nearly all the 
tribes are almost endless. In Martin’s work on the British Colonies, it is stated that there is a 
tribe.in Trinidad which have a great aversion to water; and if obliged to cross a narrow stream, 
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they climb a tree near the bank, and form a chain by hanging from the tails of each other.: 
The whole string of animals then swing backwards and forwards, until the lowest, to which the 
post of honour has been assigned, alights on the opposite bank, and pulls over, by the aid of the 
tail,” his companions on the tree and bank. This singular operation, it seems, is carried on 
amidst terrible howling, and with the most frightful cries and grimaces. One of the most 
peculiar of the species is the Coaita, or Spider Monkey, so called from the extraordinary length 
of its extremities, and the singularity of its motions. The tail of this animal answers the 
purposes of a hand, and enables it to throw itself actively about from branch to branch, 
sometimes swinging by the foot, sometimes by the hand, but oftener, and with a greater 
reach, by the tail. The extremity of this member is covered only with skin, forming an organ of 
touch as discriminating as the hand. The Coaita inhabits the woods of South America, associating 
in great multitudes; assailing such travellers as pass through their haunts with an infinite number 
of sportive and mischievous gambols; chattering, and throwing down dry sticks, swinging by 
their tails, and endeavouring to intimidate the passengers by a variety of menacing gestures. 
The general colour of this creature is black, with the exception of the face, which is of a dark 
flesh colour. Sometimes the tricks of monkeys are apt to give pain rather than pleasure to 
those who may happen to be the victims of them. <A remarkable instance of this kind is 
recorded as having occurred on board a ship. 

A vessel that sailed between Whitehaven and Jamaica, embarked, among other passengers 
on their homeward voyage, a female, who had at her breast a child only a few weeks 
old. One beautiful afternoon the captain perceived a distant sail, and after he had gratified his 
curiosity, he politely offered the glass to his passenger, that she might obtain a clear view of the 
object. Having the baby in her arms, she wrapped her shawl about it, and laid it down upon a 
sofa on which she had been sitting. She had hardly applied the glass to her eye, when the 
helmsman exclaimed, ‘‘ See! what the mischievous monkey has done.” The rcader may judge 
of the mother’s feelings, when, on turning round, she beheld the animal in the act of transporting 
her beloved child apparently to the very top of the mast! The monkcy was a very large one, 
and so strong and active, that, while it grasped the infant firmly with the one arm, it climbed the 
shrouds nimbly by the other, totally unembarrasscd by the weight of its burden. One look was 
sufficient for the terrified mother, and that look had well-nigh been her last ; and had she not 
received the assistance of those around her, she would have fallen prostrate on the deck, where, as 
it was, she was soon afterwards stretched apparently a lifeless corpse. The sailors could climb as 
well as the monkey ; but the latter watched their motions narrowly ; and as it ascended higher 
up the mast the moment they attempted to put a foot on the shrouds, the captain became afraid 
that it would drop the child, and endeavour to escape by leaping from one mast to another. In the 
meantime the child was heard to cry; and though many thought it was suffering pain, their fears 
on this point were specdily dissipated, when they observed the monkey imitating exactly the 
motions of a nurse by dancing, soothing, and caressing its charge, and even endeavouring to hush 
it asleep. From the deck the lady was conveyed to the cabin, and gradually restored to her 
senses. In the meantime the captain ordered every man to conceal himself below, and quietly 
took his own station on the cabin stair, where he could see all that passed without being seen. 
This plan happily succeeded. The monkey, on perceiving that the way was clear, cautiously 
descended from his lofty perch, and replaced the infant on the sofa, cold, fretful, and, perhaps, 
frightened ; but, in every respect, as free from harm as when he took it up. 
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THE Arabs consider the Hymna as the symbol of stubbornness. ‘The muscles of its jaws, assisted 
by those of the neck, are so powerful, that it is almost impossible to drag from its terrible hold 
the thing which it has once seized. Cuvier remarks, that its efforts, in this way, somctimes 
produce anchylosis of the cervical vertebre ; and that this has given rise to the assertion, that 
Hyeenas have but a single bone in the neck. The tonguc is rough, and the feet are possessed 
of four toes each. The same author sums up the character of the whole species by saying, that 
they are voracious, nocturnal animals, inhabiting caverns, living mostly on carcasses, for which 
they even rob the tombs; -and that they are the subjects of an endless number of traditional 
superstitions. In the narrative of Colonel Denham, their enormous capability of dragging large 
bodies along the ground is strikingly exemplified. At Kouka, he informs us that the Hysnas, 
which were everywhere about in legions, became so extremely ravenous, that a considerable 
village, where, on his duck-shooting excursions, he sometimes obtained a draught of sour milk, 
had been attacked the night before his last visit, the place absolutely carried by storm—notwith- 
standing defences of the prickly tulloh, nearly six feet high—and a couple of donkeys 
carried off, in spite of the efforts of the people. ‘* We constantly,” continucs Colonel Denham, 
‘‘heard them close to the walls of our own town at nights; and, on a gate being left partly 
open, they would enter and carry off any unfortunate animal that they could find in the strcets.” 
From the same narrative, it appears that it was necessary to protect the graves from the 
attacks of these rapacious brutes. The grave of a Mr. Toole had a pile of thorns and 
branches of the prickly tulloh, several feet high, raised over it, as a protection against the 
flocks of Hyenas which nightly infested the grave-yards in that country. 

The Striped Hywna is supposed to be the one alluded to in the scriptural writings, where 
the “valley of Zeboim” is spoken of, and which has been translated as the valley of the 
Hyenas. Respecting this animal, the fables were very abundant in ancient times, especially 
as to its power of imitating the language of men, in order to induce Arcadian shepherds to 
approach it, when it would seize them, and devour them at its leisure. ‘This was an innocent 
pastime for a Hyena; but it was also said to be possessed of the power of charming dogs, so 
that they became dumb. Although its habits were known, it does not appear to have been 
exhibited at Rome till a comparatively late period. ‘The third Gordian seems to have been the 
first who so introduced it; and ten are said to have been shown at the games celebrated by 
the Emperor Philip, about ap. 247. As its appearance is strikingly represented in the 
accompanying engraving, we will here indicate some of its habits, in preference to occupying our 
space with a description of its physical form. . 

Pennant observes, that the propensity of the Striped Hyena to violate the repositories 
of the dead, and greedily devour their contents, is generally known ; and also states, that it 
preys upon herds and flocks. Besides these disgusting and destructive propensities, he adds, 
on the authority of Shaw, that it will eat the roots of plants, and feed on the tender shoots 
of palms. It is through sheer necessity, however, that it becomes a vegetarian. He describes 
it as a most unsociable animal, inhabiting caves, and the larger crevices of rocks; solitary and 


savage; and inspiring even the Arabs with a strong feeling of superstitious dread. So much 
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is this the case, that when any of this people happen to kill one, they carefully inter its head, 
lest it should be used for magical purposes. To some such end the neck of the animal was 
applied of old, by the Thessalian sorceress, as indicated by the lines of Lucan— 


“Nor entrails of the spotted lynx she lacks, \ 


Nor bony joints from fell Hysna’s backs.” ‘ 


It is asserted that, about Gahubron, in the season when the inhabitants sleep in the open 
air, it will snatch away children from the very sides of their parents. The Striped Hyena is 
found in Asia, Northern and Central Africa, the mountains of Caucasus and the Altaic Chain, 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Syria, Barbary, and Senegal; even so low as the Cape. Its aspect may 
be described as terrifying; and its nature fierce and cruel, yet courageous. It is a wary com- 
batant ; and will face larger and stronger wild animals than itself. 

Another species is the Spotted Hyena, somewhat smaller than the Striped, and inhabiting 
Southern Africa, especially in the neighbourhood of the Cape. It is, however, said to be found 
as high as Barbary; and is described as being near akin to the wolf, and among the most voracious 
of wild beasts. It not only, by night and by stealth, but openly, in the middle of the day, 
preys upon everything that fulls in its way, in the shape of man or beast; and, rather than fail, 
will dig down the walls of stables and houses to get at its prey. It issaid to be the offspring of a 
Hyena and a lioness; and is familiar in Ethiopia. ‘The character of this Hyena,” says the 
writer of the Catalogue of the African Afuscum, “makes his destruction an object of no small 
importance to the farmers [of South Africa], whose ingenious snares for him call forth amazing 
cunning and dexterity, on the part of the animal, to render them of no avail. The more 
common methods employed against beasts of prey, such as spring-guns and traps, do not succeed 
in this case. During his nocturnal wanderings he minutely examines every object that presents 
itself to his notice with which he is not perfectly familiar; and if he see reason to suspect that 
it can injure him, he will turn back, and make his way in an opposite direction. Thus cords 
of leather thongs, which are often laid across the footpaths the Hyana is accustomed to travel 
on, and which are attached to the triggers of loaded guns, with the design that his contact with 
the thong may cause the discharge of the gun in his direction, are very carefully examined by 
him, and the usual result of his examination is, his deciding against trusting himself in contact 
with them. The farmers have so often observed this result, that they now very rarely attempt 
his destruction by this means; but occasionally succeed by substituting, for cords, the delicate 
stems of creeping plants, which are regarded by him without suspicion until he has actually 
suffered from them. Many other ingenious methods, suggested by the necessity of the case, 
have been adopted by the farmers for destroying the Hyena; but it is needless to describe them 
here.”” It may be observed, however, that night is his favourite time for seeking his prey, when 
his howl is regularly heard, to the great intimidation of many other animals, which then seek 
their hiding-places as swiftly as they can. His propensity to howl, therefore, would seem to be 
unfavourable to him; and for what reason it is put into practice, is not easily to be conccived. 
‘Some have surmised it to be his call to creatures of his own species ; but that this is not the 
case, Is certain from the fact, that Hyanas are heard to utter their supposed call even while 
separating from each other farther and farther as each howl is given. In addition to this, it 
may be remarked, that it is contrary to the habit of this animal to hunt in company, or even to 
congregate in large numbers, save when assembled by the temptation of an abundance of 
carrion.” <A writer suggests, that the object may be to inspire terror, as the Hyana’s plan of 


attack is founded upon intimidation. 
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OPOSSUMS. 


THE New World, as America is called, in distinction from the Old (which comprises Asia, Africa, 
and Europe), has, in the northern half, its scenery diversified with alternate forests and prairies— 
the one consisting of huge timber-trees, and the other enlivened with lovely grasses, and 
enamelled with beautiful flowers, when the budding and blowing season sets in upon the land. 
Amongst the trees are numerous species of the oak and pine, with the becch, ash, birch, black 
and white cedar, cypress, chesnut, locust, juniper, hickory, poplar, mulberry, and walnut. Here 
is both exuberance and variety. In advancing to the higher localities, beyond the parallel of 
50°, the pines increase, and the aspen, poplar, larch, alder, hazel, and willow, exhibit the more 
characteristic forms of arboraceous existence. The sugar-maple, elm, ash, and Canadian ecedar- 
tree, cease at about the 54th degree of latitude, not being found further north than Saskatche- 
wan. As we approach the shores of the Arctic Sea, and the north-western coasts of Hudson’s 
Bay, arborescent life becomes more stunted, and one specics of tree after another gradually 
disappears from the scene. Beyond the Polar Circle not a single tree is to be seen. Nothing but 
mosses, lichens, and a few dwarf shrubs, come within the view, and constitute the only vegetation 
which covers the dreary plains. 

Returning from this stcrile region, and penetrating the immense forests on the cast of the 
Mississippi, we cross that river, and-enter upon the land of prairies and buffaloes. The first view 
of this region probably excites more surprise in the mind of a traveller in the United States, than 
the grandest objects of nature. In describing it, Stewart says, that, “ riding, day after day, in 
the forests through which the cleared land is not of sufficient extent to interrupt the gencral 
aspect of wood, he brexks, at once, upon the view of a fine open country—he beholds extensive 
plains of the most soft and beautiful verdurcs, covered with flowers of every scent and hue. 
Occasionally in the prairie, and often in the centre, are clumps of fine trees (especially of the 
oak and black walnut), so charmingly disposed, that the traveller can hardly believe that they have 
not been placed by the hand of man. The views of tracks of country of this description are, in 
many places, far more extensive than are to be met with in any country whose land has been laid 
out in this way artificially, with a view to its beauty, and to increase its value to its possessor. 
The prospect from the high grounds that often surround the prairics, comprehending verdant 
lawns, large forests, through which vast rivers are rolling their mighty masses (volumes) of water, 
and pine hills in the distance, with cottages, cattle, horses, and deer, is, altogether, as fine as can 
be conceived anywhere.” 

Associated with these magnificent features of scenery, there are some peculiar specics of 
animals in the zoology of the New World. Indeed, this differs more strikingly from that of the 
Old World, than even its forms of vegetable life. The animals common to both continents are 
almost entirely circumscribed to the northern parts of America; and consist chiefly of the fur- 
producing sorts, with some aquatic birds, and a limited number of fishes. On the whole, the 
types of indigenous American animal life are inferior in size to those of the old continents. They 
are, likewise, generally of inferior usefulness to man, and less calculated to improve his intelli- 
gence by suggesting the means of adapting them to his purposes, and advancing him in the scale 


of civilisation. Neither the elephant nor the camel has naturally an American existence; nor 
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were the horse, the ox, the sheep, or the hog known in this division of the globe until after it 
was discovered by Columbus; although, in a state of complete domestication, they now exist in 
abundance: whilst immense herds of both oxen and horses, in a wild state, roam over the bound- 
less plains in the southern portion of this vast continent. 

Besides oxen and horses, there are, in South America, many wild animals, and some of them 
of a dangerous kind; whilst. in the United States, there is but one species of Opossum, which is 
found in Virginia. This state lies between the 30th and 35th parallel, and is rich both in gotton 
and tobacco. The Opossum family (Marsugala) is not met with in the Old World, but athunds 
in the south division of Central America, as well as in Australia. Wild animals, however, 
gradually disappear before the advancement of man. As their haunts are invaded, they flee 
for safety into the deep recesses of the forest, or seck the caverned cliff as a secret hiding-place 
from his dreaded approach. He destroys them either for the sake of their food, or for some 
purpose for which he considers them uscful. The elephant is hunted for its tusk, and the 
Opossum for its skin, which forms a covering for the body of the American Indian, as well as for 
that of the Australian savage. 

In hunting the Opossum in America, it will readily be believed that the weapon adopted is 
of a very different construction from that with which it is hunted in Australia. The rifle of the 
Virginian is brought to bear upon the animal in his forest retreats in the New World; but 
among the eucalyptic woods of the only continent entirely within the southern hemisphere, the 
tomahawk of the Australian has to serve the same purpose. The intcrest which attaches to the 
one is as nothing when compared with that which attaches to the other. We will, therefore, 
briefly describe the manner in which the native Australian possesses himself of his Opossum 
prey. In roaming the forests he examines the trees for the marks of the feet of the animal; and 
when these are discovered, he at once commences to ascend the huge stem in the following 
manner :—Having satisfied himself respecting the inclination of the tree, he begins by cutting, 
with his tomahawk, a notch no larger than is sufficient to admit into it the insertion of his great 
toe. The height of this is generally about two-and-a-half feet from the ground, although this 
distance depends upon the individual; for it is a remarkable fact, that the aborigines will not 
ascend by each other’s notches or steps, even though the same tree has been ascended by several of 
them. He then cuts another notch, from two to three feet higher, for his left foot, and striking his 
weapon as high as he can reach into the tree, he pulls himself up by the handle into the second 
notch. His left great toe being now similarly placed as had been his right in the first notch, he 
supports his whole weight upon it, keeping his left arm round the tree whilst making two more 
notches as before. In this manner the native Australian will ascend a eucalyptus of immense 
size, rising to a height of from forty to fifty feet without a branch, and with as much confidence 
and celerity as a practised Irish labourer will mount a ladder. 

Having reached the hole where the Opossum is supposed to be, he thrusts the handle 
of his tomahawk into it; and if he is convinced of the presence of the animal, he cuts away 
at the tree with great vigour, when the Opossum usually springs out, and instantly receives 
his death wound from the unerring aim of the hunter. ‘The wanderer through Australian woods 
will find, that when night sets in, the whole tribes of the Opossum and squirrel kinds emerge 
from their hiding-places, and come forth to feed, as they usually sleep by day. Their chuckling, 
squeaking, and screeching, have a singular effect during the vigils of Diana; whilst the flying 
squirrels, some white and some black, may be regarded as a high source of amusement, as they 
dive from the top of one tree to the trunk of another, lowering themselves by their long fur tails, 
as seen by the rays of the silvery moon. It is a strange and a singular exhibition among the 
animal tribes of a cucalyptic forest, and must be seen to be properly appreciated. 
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THE KANGAROO. 


AUSTRALIA may be regarded as the principal habitation of the Kangaroo. This immense island— 
a continent in itself—lies entirely within the southern hemisphere; its most northern point being 
Cape York, in 10°42’ to the south of the equator, and its southern extremity being Cape 
Wilson, in 39° 9’ south latitude. A straight line made between these points measures upwards 
of 2,000 miles; but the average extent of Australia, from. north to south, is about 1,200 miles. 
The most western point of the mainland is called Steep Point, in latitude 113°; and its most 
eastern is Cape Byron, in 153° 47’, east of the meridian of Greenwich. Its greatest extent, in 
this direction, is 2,400 miles. The Australian variety of mankind who inhabit this continent, 
are subdivided into the Occanic, or Pelagian Negroes, and the Alforas, or Haraforas. The former 
occupy portions of New Guinea, with the ncighbouring islands, and have strong bushy hair, 
resembling the negroes of Africa. The Alforas inhabit Australia, and.some of the other islands 
in the seas of that region, and are a very degraded race, with slender limbs, and lank black hair. 
The largest native animal of Australia is the Kangaroo, which belongs to the order of 
quadrupeds called the Marsupial ; and upwards of two-thirds of its mammalia come within the 
category of this division of the animal kingdom. Three of the great orders into which the 
mammalia are divided have no representatives in the zoology of Australia—namely, the Quad- 
rumana, the Pachydermata, and the Ruminating quadrupeds. None of the monkey tribe is native 
to this continent, nor any of the thick-skinned animals, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
horse; neither were oxen, sheep, deer, nor other ruminants found, originally, to inhabit its plains 
or forests. The dingo, or native dog, is the only animal of prey, none of the larger wild animals 
being found within its limits. Among the marsupials, opossums are numerous; and there are 
several small varieties of the Kangaroo species, such as the kangaroo-rat and others ; but the large 
Kangaroo is, perhaps, the only wild animal of the greatest interest to both the natives and the 
settlers. Although in some degree foreign to the immediate subject before us, we must observe 
that one of the most remarkable animals of Australia is the ornithorhynchus, a@ curious semi- 
aquatic creature, with the body of an otter, and the bill of a duck. This singular compound, 
formed apparently in some freak of Nature, is oviparous. It frequents the margins of lakes and 
rivers; but remains mostly in the water, and is only approached with difficulty, because of its 
extreme shyness. Nearly the whole of the animals found in Australia are of distinct species 
from those inhabiting other parts of the globe, and are peculiar to that country. ‘The entire 
number of its native species includes scarcely more than a twenticth part of the total list of 
known mammalia, and the paucity of individuals is quite as remarkable as the limited number of 
species. In the interior, the traveller may pass over many hundred miles of country —. 
having his weary eyes relieved from the monotony of still life by the appearance of a single 
quadruped, and almost without perceiving even the traces of any terrestrial living thing. ie 
It might be supposed, that where there is such an apparent absence of animal ife, it 
would go hard with the wild native tribes to subsist ; but even here Nature has been provident to 
man. Kangaroos, opossums, kangaroo-rats, wombats, bandicoots, grubs, ants’ eggs, and ig 
honey, have been abundantly provided. A settler who went hunting one morning with some o 
the natives, started from its nest, built of grass and hair, on the ground, a kangaroo-rat ; = as it 
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hopped along with incredible speed, a blow from a tomahawk, thrown by a young native, put a 
stop to its progress. These little animals are Kangaroos in miniature ; their heads, legs, and tails 
being similar to those of the larger animal, and they hop in the same manner ; though, from their 
colour and diminutive size, they resemble a rat. Their weight is about that of a guinea-pig. 
Another of the natives knocked over a bandicoot, a burrowing animal, not unlike a rabbit, being 
about the same size, and with flesh, when cooked, both white and palatable. Within the compass 
of a couple of hours, this sportsman saw the natives by whom he was accompanied, collect 
several of the animals we have mentioned, with grubs, ants’ eggs, and honey, without much 
exertion; and having appeased their hunger, they were perfectly: satisfied with the provision 
which had been made for them. 

The Kangaroo is now so well known, and has so often been described, that little 
need be said here respecting its haunts and habits. The largest are found in the open forest- 
lands, and are commonly called “ Foresters” and “Fliers.” The former do not congregate in 
herds, but are usually found pasturing by themselves. These are of an immense size, weighing 
sometimes from 150 to 200 pounds. The latter appear in herds numbering fifty or sixty; and 
both give fine exercise to the sportsman. They are of a gray colour; and though esteemed 
harmless, and easily tamed, they are capable of offering a desperate resistance when attacked, and 
contend with the dogs with such courage and determination, that these are often severely 
wounded, and frequently killed. 

The mode of hunting the Kangaroo leaves it little chance of escape. Many ludicrous scenes 
have been witnessed in this sport, when the Kangaroo and the dog singly encounter each other. 
In travelling through an unfrequented forest, it is no uncommon circumstance to come upon an 
**Qld Man” (as the Kangaroo is called) by surprise, when, both confounded and confused, it boldly 
passes through the hunting party, and makes off down a hill, if possible. A dog overtakes and 
challenges him, when the Kangaroo turns round, seizes his foe with his two arms—as a policeman 
does the burglar—wrestles, throws, and frequently wounds the dog by a cut with the pointed 
horn of his foot. Away then bounds the Kangaroo; but the dog is instantly up, and after him. 
Another battle, and another flight and pursuit—the one running for life, the other for conquest. 
Again they grapple; but the Kangaroo is this time seized by the throat, and overcome. The 
dog, however, has received a dreadful gash in the chest, which, if curable, is immediately sewn 
together. Although often defeated, the Kangaroo frequently escapes from a single dog; but as 
two or more of the canine species are usually in the field, he rarely escapes with his life. 

There is another kind of Kangaroo, called the Wallaly, which mostly haunts the brush-lands. 
It is of smaller proportions than the others; of a very dark colour; and when hunted, often 
owes its preservation to the thickness of the underwood amongst which it makes its habitat. 
Two other species are respectively designated the Wallaroo and the Warrang, which are 
altogether different from those described above. They are of a rich brown colour, and much 
smaller. In choice of place, and hardihood of subsistence, there is as great a distinction between 
them, as thcre is between the habits of the goat and those of the sheep. They are only found 
among the bare rocks, and amongst the craggy precipices of deep ravines. Finding their home 
among cliffs, they bound from point to point with the precision of the chamois, and thus 
are enabled to set the dogs at defiance. They cannot, however, withstand the destructive 
inventiveness of man, as they fall before his rifle whenever they come within reach of its 
deadly range. 
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THE TIGER 


NOTWITHSTANDING the beautiful stripes and colours with which the Tiger is marked, and the 
limber form and lithesome tail with which he is possessed, his terrific aspect, and stealthy, silent 
step of assassination, are calculated to inspire dread the moment he is beheld. In the hunting of 
this formidable inhabitant of the jungle, the clephant is a most useful assistant, and displays a 
degree of sagacity which greatly helps to entitle him to the lofty cognomen of “ half-reasoning” 
bestowed upon him. On these occasions, such is the care of the mohaut, or rider, that in 
passing through the jungles he will turn the overhanging branch of the tree out of his 
way or that of the Aowdah—the seat on its back—although the clephant himself could easily 
pass under it. Here is not only intelligence, but benevolence. If the branch be too inflexible, 
he will seize it with his trunk, and rend it off rather than suffer it to be in the way of his 
master. His scent, although perhaps not keen, is yet sufficiently so to detect a Tiger at 
some distance. When this is the case, he utters a shrill cry: but it is in the attack that he 
brings his qualities mostly into view. When this is about to take place, he raises his trunk 
to nearly a perpendicular, so that when the Tiger advances, he may be prepared to strike, and 
not to be taken -by surprise; for if his feline foe is enabled to fasten itself on the trunk, the 
elephant is immediately powcrless. Notwithstanding the extraordinary spring which the Tiger 
tukcs in its attack, a well-trained elephant will generally succeed in dashing it to the earth 
with his trunk, when, if the Tiger be stunned or maimed, or wounded by the rifle of the rider, 
the pondcrous foot of the mighty beast crushes the fallen victim, and at once completes its 
destruction. It occasionally happens, however, that an elephant declines the contest, and turns 
from the scene. When this is the case, the life of the rider is in the greatest peril; for the Tiger 
will, with cat-like rapidity, spring upon the elephant in the rear, drag the rider from his Aowdad, 
and before he has had an opportunity to defend himself, carry him off to” his hiding-place in the 
jungle. In Statham’s Indian Recollections, there 1s given an instance of this kind. | 

A party of Europeans procecded to the jungle for the purpose of hunting Tigers, and they 
were very soon successful with a full-grown Tigress, which, with the greatest courage, at once 
charged the line of elephants upon which the sportsmen were scated. At the direct point of 
attack there happened to be a lately-purchased female elephant, which had not, hitherto, been 
tricd with such dangerous game; so the moment she beheld the guarry, she turned and ficd in 
terror from the field. ‘The mohaué could not make her turn, when the Tigress sprang upon her 
back, and seizing one of the sportsmen in the howdah by the thigh, at once brought him to the 
ground. She then threw him, quite stunned by the fall from the elephant’s back, over her 
shoulder, and in the same manner as a fox carries a goose, made off . with him to the jungle. 
Every rifle was pointed at her; but from the position in which her victim was carried, they dared 
not fire. Her load seemed to be no incumbrance to her, as she dashed through the jungle-grass 
at a pace far beyond that of the following elephants; and the party soon lost sight of both her 
and their friend. They tracked her, however, by the blood which streamed from her victim ; 
and after much searching, at length came upon her, lying dead, with the limb of their companion 
yet in her jaws. He was still living, but so faint from the loss of blood that he could not speak. 
To extricate his limb from the fangs of the Tigress, her head had to be severed from = body, 


THE TIGER. 


when the wound was dressed, as one of the party fortunately happened to be a surgeon. The 
sufferer was taken to the nearest bungalow, where, with care, he shortly afterwards recovered. 
How he became the victor, instead of the victim, he explained by stating, that after recovering 
from the stunning effects of his fall, and finding himself on the shoulders of the Tigress, he 
recollected that he had a pair of pistols in his girdle. After several unsuccessful attempts to 
draw one, he at length succeeded, and presenting it at the creature’s head, fired, but ineffectually. 
He wounded her, but this only made her fangs go deeper into his flesh, give him a shake, as a 
dog does to himself when he comes out of the water, and trot a little faster. This treatment, 
for some minutes, deprived him of his consciousness; but, on recovering himself, he drew his 
other pistol, and pointing the muzzle directly under the blade-bone of the shoulder, towards the 
heart, fired, and the animal fell without so much as a groan. 

There is another way of hunting the Tiger, attended with much less risk than the one we 
have just narrated. This is by shooting him from a platform. The existence of one of these 
animals in a neighbourhood is usually discovered by the loss of cattle, or by the disappearance of 
some unfortunate herdsman. When this occurs, the haunt of the animal is ascertained; then the 
carcass of a bullock or deer is placed at the foot of a tree in some adjacent open spot. Next, a 
platform is fastened to the tree, amidst its branches. On this the hunter takes his stand, pro- 
vided with one or more rifles, and patiently awaits the approach of the carnivorous animal. This 
usually happens towards the evening, when he comes forth from his hiding-place, seeking whom he 
may devour. Then may be seen all the minor beasts of prey successively retiring from the bait 
which has been laid to attract the Tiger. As he slowly, cautiously, and stealthily approaches 
with the treacherous pace peculiar to all the feline tribe, the hunter is enabled to take a 
deliberate aim, and the brute generally drops on recciving the bullet of the first or second 
barrel. Hindostan is now the greatest habitat.of this ferocious, though beautiful animal. 

The ancients make frequent mention of the Tiger; and Aristotle must have been acquainted 
with it, although he speaks of a breed in India between this animal and the dog. This breed 
may have been the chectah, the hunting animal of Hindostan. To quote from our own history, 
Pliny describes the tremendous velocity of the Tiger, and the devoted attachment of the 
maternal animal to her young. Oppian speaks of swift Tigers; and Mr. Bell, the traveller, was, 
in China, a witness of its extraordinary celerity of action. There the chasing of this animal is a 
favourite pastime of the sovereigns of that country. 

In some districts of India and Sumatra, the devastations which this ferocious brute makes 
are frightful. According to Colonel Sykes, in the province of Khandeish alone, 1,032 Tigers were 
destroyed between the years 1825 and 1829. This is from an official return. ‘In Sumatra 
the natives rarely try to kill them, believing that these animals, being outwardly so 
beautiful, aré inspired by the souls of their ancestors.” ‘Tiger-hunting is a favourite sport 
of Oriental countries, perhaps as much on account of its danger as anything else; but horsemen, 
as well as persons on foot, on these occasions, are present more to be in at the death of the 
animal, than really to hunt him or encounter him as a dangerous foe. It is to the armed riders 
on elephants that the work of rousing the Tiger from his covert belongs, and of firing at him as 
he endeavours to make hig escape. If he fail in this object, he then attacks, and is both a 


powerful aad ferocious cgmpetitor. 
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THE BROWN BEAR. 


THE Brown Bear is an inhabitant of Canada and the northern regions of Europe, where the 
vast forests which form one of the principal features of these countries, afford him alike a shelter 
and the means of subsistence. He is an animal of great strength, and often exhibits a wonderful 
degree of sagacity. We saw one but the other day, begging with his master, even in the streets 
of London; and although he was not one of the handsomest-looking creatures in the world, still 
his countenance expressed absolutely none of the ferocious charactcristies of a wild beast. When 
attacked in his native forests, however, he is by no means harmless, but is both fierce and 
courageous, frequently inflicting severe wounds upon his foes. “ An old chasseur, near to Gefle, 
named Jaderstrom, assurcd me,” says Mr. Lloyd, a northern bear-hunter, “that on one oceasion 
a party of seven Finns and Laps attacked a Bear upon their skedor (snow-shoes); but they did 
not succeed in destroying the beast until five of them were severcly wounded ; one of them was 
entircly scalped. Jaderstrom was not present himself on this occasion; but he saw the Bear and 
the wounded men brought down from the forest. Lieutenant Oldenburg mentioned several 
instances of people being wounded by Bears, when pursuing them on snow skidor, that came 
within his own knowledge. <A peasant, indeed, with whom he once lodged in the parish of 
Ora, in Jamptland, had been severely lacerated by one of them. The man, in company with 
several others, was in pursuit of the animal; but being the best runner of the party, he was the 
first to come up with him, when, discharging his rifle, he severcly wounded the beast. The 
latter, in his turn, now rushed at the huntcr, who, to save himsclf, wheeled about, and endea- 
voured to get out of the way. He presently, however, came to a little precipice, or steep 
declivity, down which he tumbled headlong, and, in a moment afterwards, the Bear Wis On him. 
The ferocious animal now quickly tore out one of his cyes, and otherwise wounded him severely 
in the body. He, besides, bit him so badly in the hand that he ever afterwards lost the use of 
three of his fingers. It is probable, indeed, he would have killed him, had not his companions, 
at last, come to the brow of the precipice, when, seeing the Bear seated on the poor fellow’s body, 
they immediately shot him through the head.” . 

The writer, in a long journey on foot through the northern statcs of America and Lower 
Canada, frequently encountered men who had hunted the Bear, and who narrated many wondrous 
stories of his prowess, which, however, was usually overcome by their own. On one occasion he 
slept at the foot of a tree, in the neighbourhood of a Bear and her cubs, all of which were shot 
on the following morning. He himself, being alone, had not the slightest idea that he was 80 
near the haunt of these shaggy monsters, or he would not, probably, have gone to sleep with a 
mind so perfectly at ease, as it usually was, during his solitary wanderings of some anager of 
miles amongst the sparsely peopled wilds of the New World. One informant told us that, on 
one occasion, he defeated a Bear which stood in his path with a blow on the nose from the butt-end 
of his riding-whip, that being, externally, the tenderest and most vulnerable part of the animal. 
Another, that he caught an old Bruin which had nearly desolated his sheepfolds, by tempting 
him with a mixture of molasses and rum. The animal being fond of sweets, had eagerly gorged 
himself with the molasses, and becoming drunk with the rum, lost his feet, and was easily slain. 


Not only in Canada, however, but in the northern parts of Europe, the Bear is — with 


THE BROWN BEAR. 


great vigour. Here the experienced hunter often rings the animal with unerring certainty. 
This rinying process is adopted for the purpose of ascertaining where a Bear has taken up his 
abode for the winter, and is performed in the following manner :— When there is snow upon the 
ground, and the track of the animal (resembling, in some measure, that of a human being) is 
discovered, a person follows it until there is reason to believe that the Bear may have taken up 
his quarters in the neighbourhood. This is indicated by his proceeding very slowly, and in a 
crooked direction, or rather by his doubling in the same manner as a hare; for as long as he goes 
in a straight line, he has no intention of lying down. The man now quits the track, and begins 
to make an extended ring or circle round that part of the forest where he suspects the Bear is to 
be found. Should he succeed in completing this without again falling-in with the track, he, as 
2 mattcr of course, is positively assured that the retreat of the animal is within the circle. But. 
if, on the contrary, he finds that the beast has proceeded beyond his intended circle, he com- 
mences another ring, and so continues until he has succeeded in accomplishing his object. The 
size of the ring depends altogether upon circumstances; such as the season of the year, the 
locality, the state of the snow, and other objects. Consequently, though some circles may not be 
more than a single mile in circumference, others may extend to six, eight, or even more miles. 
Properly to ring a Bear requires much expcrience; and whilst engaged in it, the greatest silence 
must be preserved, as well as the most vigilant circumspection. 

Mr. Lloyd relates an adventure of his with a huge he-bear, which, in the summer previous 
to his hunting him, had slaughtered above twenty horses in the neighbourhood of the place he 
was staying at. ‘‘ Very fortunately, my man Ely,” says he, “in his rambles through the forest at 
the setting-in of the winter, fcll-in with and ringed the tracks of the beast. This was at no 
considerable distance from the northern extremity of Moss-join, of the lake of which I have 
more than once spoken; but as at that time there was little snow in the forest, we left him 
undisturbed until the week before Christmas. At that period, Ely and myself, without any more 
company, procecded to the ring, which we searched in our usual cautious and silent manner; 
but it was not until the evening of the second day, owing to the circle being of great extent, that 
we met with the beast: hc, however, was so much on his guard, that before we observed his lair, he 
bolted from it, and moved off. At this time the fellow was not morc than twenty paces distant: 
but owing to the trees being loaded with snow, I only got the mcrest glimpse possible of him. _ I, 
nevertheless, fired onc of my barrels, which was charged with two balls; but the brake was so 
thick, that one, if not both of them, was interrupted by the intervening trees, and, in conse- 
quence, he escaped unhurt.’’ They still followed him, however; and, after a long pursuit, and 
much fatigue through the snow, they came up with him. ‘I had not proccceded more than two 
or three paces, when a most terrific and lengthened growl announced that the Bear was still in 
existence; and the next moment, and at only some ten or twelve paces distant (the quantity of 
snow which was hanging on the trees, having prevented me from previously observing him), I 
viewed the fellow dashing forward at a gallop: fortunately, I was not altogether taken by 
surprise, for my double gun was not only out of its case, but both locks were on full cock. This 
was well, for the beast. came at such a rattling pace, that by the time I had discharged my second 
barrel, he was within less than a couple of paccs of the muzzle of my gun. When I fired my 
last shot he was not coming directly towards me; for either my first had turned him, or he did 
not observe us, owing to the closeness of the cover. By swerving my body on one side, however 
—for I had no time to move my feet—he luckily passed close alongside without offering 
me any molestation. This, indeed, I apprehend was out of his power; for, after receiving the 
contents of my last barrel, he slackened his pace, and by the time he had proceeded some few 


steps further, life was extinct, and he sank to rise no more.” 
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(frame, upen which apecifie differences are fonnded 


. pared with that marked distinction in the pelvis 
| by naturalata in reference to the reat of the auimal 


1 Which the gorilla and the ouranz-outang present !" 


MAN (Latin, Homo). 


Man stands in the firat order of mammalia, and is 
distinguished by two hands, which constitute his 
euperior oxtremities. All his teeth are of equal 
lenuth, and arranged perpendicularly ; his nails are 
flat, and his body uncovered with hair ; his form 


is erect, and ho ia possessed of the attributes of | 


Jewson. Ho ia the only species of this order, 
although that contains several varieties. 

‘*To what extent,” says Professor Owen,“ it may 
be asked, does man depart from the typical character 
of his species?’ «With regard to the hind and 
amount of varicty in mankind, we find, propagable 
and characteristic of race, a difference of stature, a 
difference in regard to colour of skin, difference in 
hath colour and texture of the hair, and certain 
differences in the osseous frame-work. 

‘‘ Ag to stature, the Bushmen of South Africa, 
and the natives of Lapland, exhibit the catreme of 
diminution, ranging from four to tive feat. 


exhibit the opposite extreme, ranginy from six to 
seven feet. The medium size prevails generally 
throughout the races of mankind. 

‘* With reference to the charactoristices of colour, 
which are extreme, wo have now opportunities of 
knowing how much the character ix the result of 
the influence of climate. We know it more par- 
ticularly by that most valuablo mode of testing 
euch influonces which we derive from tho peculiarity 

" the Jewish race. 
that race has been dispersed in difforent latitudes 


and climates, and they have preserved themselves |. 
distinct from intermixture with otber races of : 
mankind. There are some Jews still lingering in 


the valleys of the Jordan, having been oppressed 
hy the successive conquerors of Syria for ayes—a 


luw race of people, and described by trustworthy 


travellers as being as black as any of the Ethiopian | there may be always traced, in the human fo-tus, - 


racea. 
in European civilisation, aud dwelling in the 
northern nations, show instances of tie light com- 
plexion, the blue eyes, and light hair of the Scan- 
dinavian families. Tho condition of the Hebrews, 
kince their dispersion, has not been such as to 
admit of much admixture by the proselytism of 
household alaves. We are thus led to account for 
the differences in colour by tho influence of climate, 
without having to refor them to original or specitic 
distinctions. 

** As to the difference in size in mankind, it is 
slight in comparison with what we observe in the 
races of the domestic dog, where the extromes of 
size are much greater than can be found in any 
races of the human apecien. 

‘* With reference to the modifications of tho 
bony structure, as characteristic of the races of 
mankind, they are almost confined to the pelvis and 
the cranium. In the pelvis the difference is a 
Blight, yet apparently a constant one. The pelvis 
of the adult negro may sometimes be distinguished 
from that of the European by the greater pes 
portional length and Jess proportional breadth of the 


‘liao bones ; but how trifling is this diflerence com- |, characteristics of the skeleton, 


il 
| 
} 


Some | 


of the Germanic racos, and the Patagonian Indians, : 
' extent compared with the prominence of that part 


| of the skull in’ the large apes, 


For eighteen hundred vears | 


Others of tho Jewish people, participating ©: 


{ 
‘ 
| 
| bificance. 
1 


| With regard to the eranial dilferoncea, Profesor 
Owen made a aolection, for comparison, of three 
| eatreme apecimons of xkulla characteristic of race, 
' One of these was an aboriginal of Van Diemen's 
Land (the lowest of the Melanian, or dark coloured 
family); another, a well-marked Mongolian ; and a 
third, a well-formed Europoan «kul, Tho dif. 
ferences he found to be chiefly these :—“'In the 
low, uneducated, uneivilised races, the brain is 


| 





and more educated races ; consequently the cranium 
rises and expands in a less degree. Concomitant 
with this contraction of the bramn-case, is a greater 
projection of the fore.part of the face ; whether it 
may be from a longer exercise of the practice of 
suckling, or a more habitual appheation of the 
teeth in the pro-maxillary part of the jaw, and in 
the corresponding part of the lower jaw, in biting 


anterior alveolar part of the Jaws does project more 
in these lower races; but stu] to an insignificant 


And while alluding 
to them, J may advert to the distinction between 
them and the lowest of the human races, which is 


‘ereation, Mr. Owen says") have come to the 


{rather amaller than in the higher, more civilised, - 


and gnawing tough, raw, uncooked sabstances—the 
_ the Indian is linked by the Baquimaux again to the 


wlorded by the pre-maxillary bone already referred; 


to, 
change of dentition has begun, the suture between 


that bone and the maxillary is present; and it iss. 


not until the larze canine teeth are developed that 


the stimulus of the vascular systom, in the con. | 
'eraninm ; and itis necessary that these should be 


comitant expansion and growth of the alveoh, tends 
to obliterate the suture. Tn the young chimpanzeo, 
‘the maxillary suture disappears evarher, at least on 
the facial surface of the upper jaw. Jo the human 


Inthe young ourany-outang, even when the |: 
Je 


conclusion that man forma ane specion, and that 
these diferoncas are but indicative of varieticn, As 
to the number of those varieties ; from the very 
well-marked and natural character of the species, 
just as in the case of the ainnlarly natural and 
errenmeacribed class of birds, seareely any two eth. 
nologista agree as to the numbor of the divisions, or 
aa to the characters upon which those variotics are 
to be defined and cirrenmacribed, Ino the sub. 


civision of the clues of birds, the ornitholagian! 


avatems vary from two orders to thirty ordarsa ; ao 
With man there are classifications of races varyin 
from thirty to the three predominant ones w tick 
Blumenbach first cluarly pomted out—the Bthio. 


Han, the Monvohan, and the Cnucasan, or ludo- 
é ? ’ ’ 


Suropean. ‘These varieties morge tite one another 
by oasy gradations. The Malay aud the Polynesian 
link the Mongolian ant the Indian varietios ; and 


Mongolian. The inhabitants of the Andaman 


' Ialands, New Caledonia, New Gainen, and Australia 
,  ] 9 ? 


subject those traces disappear still earlier; and in | 
revard to the exterior alveolar plates, the inter. - 


maxillary and waxillary bones are connate. But 
‘the indications of the palatal and nasal portions of 
the masillo-intormaxillary snture, of which the poet 
Goethe was the firat to appreciate the full sig- 


“In the Mongolian skull there is a peculiar 
development of the check-bones, giving yreat 
breadth and flatness to the face, a broad cranium, 
with alow forehead, and often with the sides sloping 
away from the median sayittal tract, something 


Ina minor degrees, seem to fillup the hiatus” 
the Midayan and the Ethiopian variotios » and oon 
ho caso cnn a well-marked detimte line be drawn 
batween the physical characteristies of allied 
varioiies ; theae morging nore or less pradationally 
the one into the other” 

In Dr. Lathan’s adinirable essay on Kthnology 
in the ‘Circle of the Sciences,’ he defines some of the 
Principal characteristics of the human aknll or 


known by thoae whe would study the varieties of 
the humanrace. Thus, then, the distances botween 
the two pauriwtal bowes of the crantua is, what ia 
technically called, the parietal diameter; or, in 
other words, the sideshy-ade diameter, when 
moayured from the parts ahove each of the ears. 
The distance between the ovetput and the forebend 
ia called the ocetpitu- frontal, or the fore-and aft 
diameter, when measured frow the forehead to the 
back of the head. ‘The former of these measure. 
ments indicates the breadth, and tho Intter the 
length, of the head.  “ The fore-and-aft diameter is 
the longost—in nine cases Out of ten, in nie jiu 
dred and ninety-nine out of a thousand ‘and even 


in 
~ agreater proportion still. Indeed, a head ax ea a4 
“360s Jong is exceptional, even amongst the broad- 


hke a roof; whereas in the European, there is, | 


combined with greater capacity of the cranium, rn 
more regular and beautiful oval fourm, a loftier and 


more expanded brow, a minor prominence of the . 


malars, and a less projection of the upper and lower | 


jaws. All these characteristics necessarily occasion 
slight differences in the facial angle. On a com- 
parison of the basis cranii, the strictly bimanous 
characteristics in the position of the foramen mag 
num and occipital condyles, and of the zygomatic 
arches, are as well displayed in the lowest as in 
the highest varieties of the human species.” 
Respecting the value to be assigned to the above 


: 


headed populations, Hut the diference between 
the diamotors is very varied. When it in more 
than two inches, the skull is Jong beaded ; whon 
leas than one, short-headed. Then the malar 
(cheek) bones may be prominent; the zygomatov 
(the bone that can bo felt through the skin to form 


' a ridge from tho check-bone to the car) may make 


‘ a wide curve outwards. 


| 


This gives breadth to the 
face. Or the forehead may retire, which gives 
what is called a low facial angle, Or the upper 
jaw may slant forwards ; io winch case, the inaer- 
tion of the teeth will be, not perpendicular, but ob- 
lique. This is being prognathic, from the prefix 


defined distinctions of race, in consequence of pro, forward, and gnathos, jaw. The opposite tc 


these differences being equivalent to those |. this ia orthognathic, from orthos, upright. 
poe ae ‘or other parte of the | may be so prognathic as to be almost a 


A jaw 


A 


2 

Iu the arrangement adopted by Dr. Latham, his 
first group comes under the Mongolian varie: and 
in spread over Ladakh, Buitistan (or Little Tibet), 
Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, Butan, Northern India, 
Arakhan, the Burmese Ewpire, Siam, Oambojia, 
Cochin-China, Tonkin, Chiva, the Andaman Islands, 
Nivobar, Ournioubar, Hainan, and the Mergui 
Archipelago. The divisions of the group are Ti- 
betan (or Bhot), Siamese (or Thay), Burinese, 
Peguan (ur Mon), Cambojian, Anamitic (or Cochin- 
Chinese), Cuinese—various tribes imperfeotly dis- 
tributed and described as Sub-Himalayans, Nagas, 
aud Sifan—Minovpic (or Andaman Islanders), and 
Nicobarians. 

The Mongolian is characterised by a short head, 
a broad skull, and a fiat face. So decided are 


these features, that the conformation of his head 
and face is a recognised term of Ethnology. Many 
populations have, if uot exactly the same, at least 
similar claracteriatios wnore or leas distinct from 
those which murk the Mongolian. 
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‘¢ The most constant characters of this vast and im- 

abe group lie in the structure of their numerous 
anguages, and in the conformation of the bony 

parte of the head and face. In complexion there 
are wide differences. The colour, however, of the 
hair is uniformly dark. Neither is there any 
broad separation between the taller and the shorter 
tribes in respect to stature. They are more under- 
sized than over-sized. The chief physical differences 
lie in the tints of theakin. * * * The lightest- 
coloured tribes are the natives of Cochin-China and 
Tonkin, who speak the Auamitic language, and who 
are not very widely separated from the true 
Chinese. These latter are tawny, or parclment- 
coloured ; so much so, in fact, as to leave no doubt 
as to the character of their hue, It is yellow— 
yellow rather than brown—or black-yellow rather 
than copper-coloured ; though this tinge is by no 
means unknown, In respect to the Anameae, it 
has been remarked that they wear more clothing, 
and expose the body lesa than any of the popula- 
tions around thom. Be it so. Yet we doubt 
whether this gives us the true reason for their com- 
parative fairness, They lio between a mountain 
range and the sea ; vconpauts of a district wherein 
no vasé rivera form alluvial tracts, and where the 
wooded slope of the muuntain-side replaces the 
swamps of Cambojia, Pegu, and the other countries 
in the same latitude. Now, the former are the 
conditions that wost favour lightness of coin- 
plexion ; juat as the latter determine a tendency 
to the colour of the Negro.” 

In reference to the ee the head, there is 
no such thing as bluck hair. Even the hair of the 
Negro is only black when the light falls straight 
upon it. When seen in a cross light, it has « red 
tinge—red, reddish, or brown; more red, however, 
tuan any other hue, As the black decreases, the 
colour becomes chesnut, auburn, light red, sandy, 
fluxen, yellow, and white, ao called. 

The second group are the Turanians, who extend 
over Mongolia, Mantshuria, Siberia, Independent 
Tartary, Turkistan, Anatolia, Roumelia (or Turkey 
in Europe), parte of Bokhara, Persia, Armenia, 
Syria, the Crimea; Lapland, Finland, Esthonia, 
Livonia, the Russian government of Archangel, 








| form being of Herculean structure. 


MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


Olonetz, Novogorod, St. Petersburg, Iver, Yaroslav, 
Vologda, Permia, Viatka, Kazan, Simbirek, Saratov, 
Astrakan, Caucasus, Nizhnii-Novogorod, Pensa, 
Tambor, Hungary, the Kurile Islands, Japan, and 
Kamekatka. 

The primary divisions of these are—iet, the 
Mongolian stock ; 2nd, the Tangusian stock ; 3rd, 
the ‘Turk stock; 4th, the Ugrian stock ; th, the 
Peninsular stock. These five divisions constitute 
the great Zuranian class, which some call Scythian. 
The proposed uame is Persian. Muob as the 
Greeks avd Romans called ajl nations except them- 
selves barbarians, the ancient Persian desiguated 
by the name 7'uran, all those parts of Oontral an 
Northern Asia from which so many wild and 
formidable ouemies were in the habit of descend- 
ing upon thes uth. The ancestors of the Turks, 
Monyols, and Ugrians, were assuredly among them. 
We cannot here follow the distinctions which exiat 
among these varieties ; but must refer the reader 
tu the larger ethnological works. 

The third yroup is that of the Caucasian, in the 
circumscribed signification of the term. The phy- 
nsiognomy of this variety is European rather than 
Mungolian ; whilst its language is rather Mono- 
syllabic than European. The area occupied is the 
mountainous region of the Caucasus; and its 
divisions are—Ist, the Circassians; 2ud, the 


! Maslidzhedzhi ( Mizhejeji) ; 3rd, the Iréu ; 4th, the 


Gvorgians ; Oth, the Lesgians; 6th, the Ar- 


In physical conformation the mountaineers of 
the Caucasus atrikingly resemble those of Persia, 
and the higher castes of India. It is, also, like 
that of the Southern Europeans rather than the 


| Northern, Central, aud Eastern Asiatics, It is, in 
‘| short, Caucasian, in the rude and loose sense of 
1! the word, The populations of Georgia and Cir- 
i| cassia had been considered as models of female 
i! beauty and manly strength, although both may 


i have been exaggerated. Those who have lived 
among the Caucasians, and have had opportunities 
of judging of them asa whole, are not so favour- 
able in their estimation of either the beauty of the 
one or the atrenyth of the other sex. Pallas (as 
; quoted by Prichard, in his * Natural History of 
‘ Man’) writes, that the mon, ‘especially amongst 
' the higher claases, are mostly of a tull stature, their 
They are very 
slender about the lvins, have small feet, and uu- 
| common strength iu their arms. They possess, in 
| general, & truly Roman and martial appearauce. 
: ‘The women are not uniformly Oircassian beauties ; 
but are, for the most part, well-formed, have a 
white skin, dark-brown hair, and regular features,” 
He adds, ‘‘I have met with a greater number of 
beauties among them than in any other unpolished 
nation.” Quoting from Dr. Latham, he tells us 
that Reineygs denies the Circassian’s claim to 
superior beauty, saying that their claims to this 
quality consist of ‘‘a short leg, a small foot, and 
gloring red hair.” Klaproth writes, that ‘* they 





have lung faces, and thin, straight noses ;” and 
speaks of the Abyssiuians, 4 tribe of the Circassians, 
as being ‘distinguished by narrow faces ; heads 
compressed at the sides; by the shortness of the 
lower part of their faces ; by prominent noses, and 
dark-brown hair,” 


The Caucasian, 


Little is known of the Mizhdzhedzhi other than 
that their dialects cut them off from those arouud 
them. They occupy a central district equally 





(Man, 
prnrnmatner en ae of 
Temoved from the Black and the Caspian seas, at 
the fountain-head of the Caucasian rivers. 

The Irdn are also central, ocourying | the 
water-shed between the Terek and the in 
the north, and the Kur in the south, overlooking 
the wide valleys of Georgia, as well as coming in 
contact with the mountain defiles of Tshetshentsh. 
Their creed is an imperfect Christianity of recent 
origin. 

The most favoured part of Georgia is the val 
of the Kur; the province of Kartulinia, of whic 
Tiflis is the principal city. A large portion of 
Georgia, however, consista of a rugged mountain- 
range, iy by the TH fears ‘the Imeri- 
tians, and the Swani. ‘‘ Finally, the descendants 
of the ancient Colchians, who extend along the 
southern shores of the Black Sea, as far as 
Trebizond, who are subject to the Ottoman empire 
rather than to Russia, who are Mabomet&us rather 
than Christiana, and who use the Arabio alphabet 
rather than the Kartulioian, are Georgian, as is 
shown by their language.” The (Georgians are, of 
all the Caucasians, the most advanced in civili. 
sation, and the Mizhdzhedzhi the rudest. 

The Leayians ocoupy the most eastern parts of 
the Oaucasus, extending from the shores of the 
Caspian to the Tshetshentsh and Irdn frontiers. 
Daghestan is their country. The prophet. warrior, 
Schamyl, was a Lesyian. 

The Armenians lie to the south of the Caucasus, 
rather than occupy a portion of it, and were the 
first of the group to make use of an alphabet, and 
to be converted to Christianity. This was effected 
by their coutiguity to Syria. They are mostly 
apread over the world—in Turkey, in India, and 
in Russia—as bankers and merchants. Geo- 
graphically, their country is contiguous to Kur- 
distan, or the country of the Kurds, who, however, 
belong to the Persian stock, 

The fourth group is the Persian, which is Cau- 
casian rather than Mongol. It occupies Persia, 
Kurdistan, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, ta of 
Bukhara, the Kohistan of Cabul, and Kafriatan. 
[ta divisions are Persians, Kurds, Afghans, Beluchi, 
and the populations of Kafristan, Kobistan, and of 
Cabul, collectively called Paropamisans. 

The greater prominence of feature, and the com. 
parative narrowness of the zyyomatic space, which 
contrasts the Caucusian with the Turanian and Mo- 
nosyllabic groups, are found thoughuut Persia. At 
the saw time, the colour of the akin is darker, but 
not sv dark as to create difficulties, Nearly all 
the Cancasian area is wood and mountain; the 
greater part of the Persiap, a table-land, with an 
extrewe temperature. 

“‘The Katir of Kafristan is the mountaineer of 
the atock in his most extreme form. His contrast 
is to be found in tho Persian of such towns as 
Shiraz, Teheran, or Ispahan; also, amongst the 
Tajaka of Bokhara, who are of Persian blood and 
language, though the dominant population is Turk. 
iutermediate tu these extremes are the Afghans 
(or Patans, whose language is called the Pushtu), 
the Kurds, and the Beluchi of Beluchiatan ; with 
whum the mountaineer character changes to that of 
the occupants of a sandy desert. In Mekran, and 
along the shore of the Indian Qoean, thie desert 
character of the country increases, until the physical 
conditions become thuse of Arabia or Northern 
Africa, Kafristan lies in the water-system of the 
indus; the Beluchi population extends into Sinde ; 
Afghanistan lies along the Iudian frontier,” 

Group tifth comprises the Indian stock, the organi- 
sation of which is referred to two types. In one 
the skin is dark, the face broad, the features coarse. 
In the other, the features are regular, the bead 
dolikhokephalic, the skin brunette rather than 
black. These populations inhabit India, Ceylon, 
the - Maldive Islands, parts of the Monosyllabic 
frontier, and the mountains of the southern part 
of Beluchistan; that is, the country of the Brahti. 
‘*Under all and any point of view, India is the 
country of two ethnological influences, the analysis 
of them being of minute and recondite oriticiam—of 
two ethnological influences ; perlaps of more than 
two. It is the country of castes ; of the Brahminic 
aud Bhuddhist religions ; of a teaming, ingenious, 
and industrious, but rarely independent population. 
It is the country of an ancient literature, and an 
ancient architecture. It is the country which, 
whatever may have been the origin of its own 
civilisation, helped to civilise the majority of the 
countries of the Monosyllabio languages— Ava, 
re Siam, and (more than is generally believed) 

ina,” 

The sixth is named the Oceanio ocoupying 
the peninaula of Malacca, Samatee. Jaca. mie 
chain ending in Timor and Rotti; Boineo and the 
chain leading to the Philippines ; the Philippines; 
the Bashi and Babyani Isles ; Form | 
= 6 a Moluccas Pat islands between Timor an 

ew Guinea; ao meg ape ” The divisions 
comprehended in. it, are inhabitants of the 


Mas.) 

es 

‘Pelew Ielands and Lord North’s Isle ; the Caroline 
and Marianue Islands; the Navigators’, Society, 
Friendly, Marquesan, and Sandwich Islands groups ; 
Hester Island and New Zealand ; the Fije Islands; 
New ag the islands to the east of them, 
called the uisiade Archipelago, Tanna, New 
Caledonia, Tasmania, and Australia. The colours 
of these populations vary from yellow to brown, 
and from brown to a darker hue, approaching black. 
Those parts which lie nearest the continent, and 
from which Oceanic diffusion first took ita rise, 
‘inolude, along with the Malaccan peninsula, the 
islands of the Javanese, Celebes, Floris, Banda, 
Molucoa, ‘and Philippiue Archipelagos—namely, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and other islands. It 
commences with the parte about Sumatra and the 
Malaccah peninsula, and ends with the Philippines. 
In the sea-coast towns, and in the commercial com- 
munities, the religion is Mahometan; the greater 
portion of the population being known by the name 
of Malay. 





The Malay. 


The seventh group are the Americans, occupying 
the Aleutian Isles and North and South America. 
The physiognomy is pronounced modified Mon- 
golian ; the departure from the type being the 
moat marked on the water-system of the Miusissippi, 
and the coast of the Atlantic, ; 

Dr. Latham ia of opinion that the originals of 
the great American group came from North-eastern 
Asia. His reasons for thus making ahort work of 
a hitherto long question, lie in the recent additions 
wade to our yeographical and ethnological know- 
ledge of the parta to the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—of .the northern parts more especially ; of 
Ruasian America, of New Caledonia, and of 
Oregon. Is is only revently that our knowledge of 
these districts has been considerably extended, 
more particularly in regard to their ethnology. 
‘**More than thia,” he says, ‘it is only recently 
that the Far West of the parts between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Atlantic has been at all care- 
fully explored. What followed from this want of 
information? It followed, as a matter of course, 
that our notions of the socalled Red Man of 
America were formed upon the Indians of the 
Alleghany Mountains, the Mississippi, and the 
St. Lawrence. But these were extreme samples of 
the American in his state of greatest contrast to 
the Asiatic. No wonder, then, that the connection 
between them was mysterious and uncertain. If 
investigators doubted, the want of data justified 
them. The populations which were likely to supply 
the phenomena of transition were unknown or 
neglected.” He gives other reasons for establishing 
the original connection between the Old and the 
New Worlds in a population point of view ; but for 
their perusal, we must refer the reader to his own 
oneay. 

In treating of the larger groups of America, 
the eine take pronedence, being eminently 
maritime in their habits, and occupying islands 
like the Aleutian Archipelago ; peninsulas, like the 
Aliaska, or broken lines of coast, such as those 
which form the shores of the Arctic Sea, Even in 
Russien Awerica, Greenland, and Labrador, large 
blucke of land as they are, it is not only alony the 
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coasts that the Eequimaux are looted. They form 
one of the North American wations that extend 
from west to east across the continent, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, They, themselves, being 









The Amcriean Indian. 


common to two continents, the area they occupy 
18 common to two seas. 

Another population is the Athabasean, which 
extends to the great inlet of Hudson’s Bay. At 
Cook’s Inlet, 60° north latitude, the Athabascan 
appears in the Pacilic, and to the north of Port 
Nelson, or Hudson’s Bay, in the Atlantic. Asa 
veveral rule, the southern limit of the Ksquimaux 
is the northern limit of the Athabascan; the 
extension being, in both cases, from east to west 
(or vice versd), being horizontal, The Athabascans, 
however, extend from north to south as well as 
from east to west ; and what is more remarkable, 
they have given offaeta, Just as the Magyars of 
llungary belong to the essentially northern stock of 
the Ugrians, from which, however, they are geo- 
graphically separated by a wide interspace : so do 
certain tribes of Mexico and Califurnia—tribes on 
the very vergo of the tropics— 
belong to those very Athabascans, 
whose true area is the inland 
parts of Russian America, the 
northern range of the Rocky 
Mountains, the valley of the 
Mackenzie river, the parts about 
the Great Slave Lake, and the 
parta about Lake Athabasca,— 
whence the name. Some of them 
lie within the Arctic Circle. 

‘The general distribution of 
the Athabascans is more impor- 
tant than the details. The chief 
tribes, however, are—the Chipe- 
wayans (or Northern Indians, so 
called) ; the Beaver Indians ; the 
Daho-dinni; the Strong-bows, the 
Haro-Indians ; the Dog-ribs ; the 
Yellow-knives; the Takulli (or 
Carriers) ; the Tsikanni; the Sus- 
ni; the Lonchenx ; and the Ke- 
pay of Cook’s Inlet, along with 
other minor tribes. ‘Tro these we 
must add the outlying sections 
of Oregon, California, and Mexico. 

Tn Oregon the Athabascans ~ 
consist of three small tribes, of 
which the first two—the Kwali- 
okwa and the Tlatskana—lie at 
the mouth of the Columbia 
river —one north, the other south 
of it. The third tribe is that of 
the Urukna, lying on the river so 
called. This is in 43° north lati- 
tude. 

“In California, the Navatos 
and Jecorillas (wild tribes of the 
desert), are shown, by their lan- 
guage, to be Athabasoan ; as are some other smaller 
Californian tribes. 

‘SIn Mexiog, some of the Apatches are Atha- 


3 


eet 


— 3 ao far south have Athabascan offests been 
ound, 

“The extent to which the tribual organisation 

prevails may be seen from the following list of 

names :—lst, the Tantin, or Zualkotin; 2uad, 

the Tsilkotin, or Chiltokin ; Srd, the Naskotin ; 

4th, the Thatlistin ; 5th, the Zsatenotin; Gth, 

the Nicladntim ; 7th, the Nishadntin; 8th, 

the Natlidntin; Oth, the Nikoghantin ; 10th, 

the Tatshidntin ; and, llth, the Bubine Indians. 

**These are the sub-divisions of a aingle 
Athabascan division—the TakuLu, uf New 
Caledonia.” 

The great Algonkin class extends but little to 
the west of the Rocky Mountains ; so that its 
east and west, or horizontal direction, is more 

limited than that of the Eaquimaux. It is, 
however, the largest of all the North American 
groups. ‘‘1t subtends both the Athabascap 
and the Esquimaux areas: the former from 
tho Rocky Mountaius to Hudson’s Bay ; the 
latter in tlhe southern and central parts of 
Labrador. Here the country of the Skoffi (or 
Nascopi) and Sheshatapush reaches 60° north 
latitude. On the south, the parts about Cape 
Fear, and in South Carolina (34° north lati- 
tude), is Algonkin, the occupaucy of the now ex- 
ma tinct tribe of the Pamtioo. The vast area of the 
am Algoukins surrounds and encloses that of the— 

aes ‘* Lroquois, suggesting the idea of enoroach- 
‘~Yment, conquest, and displacement. If the 
== Iroquois tamily cover loss ground than the 





Se Algonkin, its historical prominence is equal, or 


The famous confederacy of the 
Five Natious was Lroquois. The once formid- 
ablo Mohawks wore Iroquois, Before the 
atrival of the Europeans, the Five Nations 
were dominant over their Algonkin neighbours ; 
and after the arrival of the Kuruopeans, the 
Iroquois warriors were more feared than those 
of tne Alyonkins. At one time, the head of 
the Algunkin confederacy was an [roquois 
chieftain. The lroquois and Algonkins exhibit, 
in the wost typical form, the characteristios of the 
North American ludians, as found in the earliest 
descriptions ; and they are the fwo families upon 
which the current notions respecting the physiog- 
vuomy, habits, and moral and intellectual powers of 
the so culled Red Race are chiefly founded. As a 
goueral rule, though not without important excep- 
tions, the Algonkin and Iroquois classes lie to the 
east of tho Mississippi ; and their original area was 
the region of the fureat rather than the prairie. 
Tho region of the prairie rather than the forest in 
the oecupancy of’ — 

The Sioux, who hold the valley of the Missouri ; 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains; the Red River ; 
the Arkansas to the south, and the greater portion 
of the Butlalo country ; but so much has yet to be 
accomplished in respect to the classification of the 
Aworican tribes, that the foregoing groups are auy- 


even greater. 





A Sac Chief (Algonkin). 
thing but uniformly determined. For example, 


the Sioux and Iroquoia should, in all probability 
be subordivated to some higher ear ait ; aud 


this higher denomination should probably again 
contain the following scotions »—the 

Woccons and Oatambas, of Oarolina ; the Chero- 
kees, Chocktas, and Creeks, of Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Alabama, 
and _(teorgia ; besides the Cadds of Texas. 

‘¢Of these, the Cherokeo is one of the few so- 
callod savage nations which is increasing, and not 
decreasing in numbers. It is, also, the most in. 
dustrious of all the American families ; the Che- 
rokee landholder having, in some cases, as much as 
500 acres under tillage, aud possessing slaves as 
well, Lastly, a native Cherokee has reduced the 
fangusge to writing—the alphabet being sylla- 

ic ” 


There is another class—the Paducas, occupying 
an area remarkable in its formation. It stretches 
nearly from sca to sea, like the Athabascan and 
Eaquimaux ; but in an oblique or diagonal direc- 
tion. In the territory of Oregon and the Middle 
Columbia, populations designated the Wibinast 
and Shoshoni, approach the Pacific. In Mexico 
and Texas, and in the Rio Grande, a population, 
called the Cumanch, approaches the (rulf of 
Mexico; the Cumanch, the Shoshoni, and the 
Wihinast, being equally Paduca. Other members 
of the class spread eastward, in the direction of 
the Platte aud Arkansas rivers, westward into the 
Californian Desert. 

These are the larger groups, spread over large 
areas in which the populations are comparatively 
uniform. The other populations which occupy 
areas moderate or small, need not here be noticed, 
as they would tend but little to elucidate our 
subject. In works especially devoted to ethno- 
eh science, they will be found treated at 
arge. 

The eighth group embraces tho African stock, 
whose organisation is characterised by the head 
being rarely other than dolikhokephalic; the hair 
rarely straight ; always, with individuals resident 
on their native area, black ; skin dark ; in certain 
localities attaining the maximum amount of black- 
ness. In such cases the bair is crisp, and the lips 
thick; that is, the physiognomy is that of the 
Negro. The ares occupied by this group is Africa, 
minus the island of Madagascar (wholly or in part), 
plus Arabia and portions of Syria and Persia. 

‘“‘The Aramreans, or populations speaking lan- 
guages allied to the Arabic and the Hebrow, and 
called Semitic—the Arabians, the Syriaus, the Jews, 
and the Ethiopians of Abyasinia, constitute this 
class—a class pre-eminently characterised by ita 
early civilisation, and its monotheistic forms of 
belief. From the Jews, Judaism; and out of 
Judaism, Christianity ; from the Arabs, Mahomet- 
anism has arisen ; whilst the alphabet was either 
invented or promulyated by the Phanicians, With 
the Jew the face is massive. With the Arab of 
Arabia, in hia most (so-called) Caucasian form, tho 
face is oval; forehead vaulted ; nose straight, or 
aquiline ; lips thin; even when thick, not  pro- 
jecting. Hair wavy, or curled; complexion, 
various shades of brown; limbs spare. With the 
Arab of Africa, tho culour is sometimes nearly 
black; the frame more massive, and limbs fleshy. 

‘The only civilisation of the valloy of the Nile 
consisted of the aucestors of the present Copts, 
who are still to be distinguished from the dominant 
population of Eyypt, which is Arab. The physioy. 
nony of the Copt—the modern representative of 
the Kyyptian of tle Pharaonic epoch, as opposed to 
the Arab—is marked by black, crisp, or curled 
hair; projecting cheek-bones ; thick lips; a uose 
somewhat depressed ; wide nostrils; a complexion 
varying from a yellowish to a dark-brown ; oblique 
eyes; a tall and fleshy frame; and the physiog- 
nomy, on the whole, hoavy and inexpressive. 

‘*'The Amazrig group contains the native popu- 
lations of the Desert of tho Sahara, of the greater 
part of the country to the north thereof, and of 
the Canary Islands. Honce it occurs in the oasis of 
Siwah, near the Eyyptian froutier, in Fezzan, 
Tania, Algeria, and Murucco. The descent of the 
Amazrig is from the ancient Gertulians, Numi- 
dians, and Mauritanians; their chief divisions— 
the Ammonians (Siwah being the ancient Am- 
nonium), the Kabails of the range uf Mount Atlas, 
the Tuariks (of the Sahara), and the Guauches. 
This last was the name of the aborigines of the 
Canary Isles, now extinct.”—-These populations 
have always receded before others more encroaching 
than themselves, at least on their northern fron- 
tier, aa before the Phoonicians, Greeks, and Ma- 
bometan Arabs. Their a, a are often called 
Berber, from the extent to which they are allied to 
the Hebrew and Arabic. They have, also, been 
called sub.-Semitic. 

The Nilotic group is one, amongst others, which 
connecta the so-called Semitic and the aub-Semitic 
classes with the true African. The Egyptians form 
& separate Broup, as also do the Aram@ans. 
enrdine to 
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are—1, The Ilmorma (Galla), Somnali, and Afer 
(Dangkil), pastoral tribes to the south, east, and 
weat of Abyssinia. The colour varies from a deep 
black to a brownish yellow. The atature is tall; 
the bodies spare, wiry, and muscular; the frontal 
profile vaulted; the nuse often straight. or even 
arched ; the lips moderate, and the hair often 
hanging over the neck in long twisted plaits. 2. 
The Agows; probably the aborigines of Western 
Abyssinia, encroached upon by the Ethiopians occu- 
pying the provinces of Damot, Laste, and the parts 
about Lake Dembea. 3. The Nubians of Nubia 
and Dongola ; that is, of the valley of the Nile, 
between Eyypt and Abyssinia. ‘‘A long, oval 
countenance,” writes Riippell, ‘* beautifully curved 
nose, somewhat rounded towards the top; pro- 
portionately thick lips, but not protruding exves- 
sively; a retreating chin; scanty beard; lively 
eyes ; strongly frizzled (but never woolly) hair ; 
remarkably beautiful figures, generally of middle 
size, and a brown colour, are the characteristica of 
a genuine Dongolani.” 4. The Bishari of the 
desert and mountains between the Nile and the 
Red Sea These are, probably, either Egyptian or 
Nubian ; so that the class is provisional. 


‘The Galla and Somnali of the parts south of | 


Abyasinia, lead us to the great— 

*¢ Karrre Faminy, which, like the Amazrigs, 
extend over a vast space, from east to went. 
Indeed, they stretch all across the continent. The 
coast of Zanzibar; the valley of the Gaboon river, 
and the parts north of Angola and Soango, aro 
Kaffre. Southwards, the froutier of the Cape 
Colony is Katlre. Hence the Kaffre area extends 
from the Cape to the equator, and on both sides of 
Africa. From this, however, must be subtracted 
tho area of the— 

“ Morrentot Famity, which occupies a large cis- 
trict of undetermined magnitude, south of Ben- 
zuela, How far it extends into the intorior is 
uncertain ; but its southern limit is Cape Agullas, 
tho most southern promontory of Africa. The 
parts east of Walvisch Bay; of Angra Peguena, 
and the drainage of the Orange river, are all 
Hottentot. So is the great Kalahari Desert. 

‘The Hottentot,” says Dr. Latham, ‘Shas a 
botter claim to be considercd as forming a second 
species of tho genus honw than any other section of 
mankind. It can be shown, however, that the 
language is not more different from the languages 
of the world in general, than they are from exch 
other. It has special affiuities with the languages 
north of the equator, or beyond the Kathe area. 

‘¢The Hottentot is in stature low, with slight 
limbs; colour more brown, or yellow, than black 
(that of new-born children said to be nearly white); 
check-bones prowinent ; nasal profile deproased ; 
hair in tufts rathor than equally distributed over 
the head. Thero are, of the Hottentot family, 
sowie fifteen divisions, or sub-divisions, extinct,” 


The Negro. 


We now come to the area which is bounded by 
the southern frontier of the Great Desert, or Sabara, 
on the north; by the equator, or thereabouts, on 
the south; by the Atlantic on the west; and by 
the water-system of the Nile, or thereabouts, on 
the east. This is the region in which the greatest 
number of Negroes are to be found. 

“All the intertropic’ groups of Africa give us 
Nearness apd erepe Neaga apeamn meee: some bromn 
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roa , sa agit sions.” Dr. Latham laconi- 
cally describes a Negro as an intertropical African 
in a humid alluvial locality. 4 

The European, with a Caucasian physiognomy, 
forms the ninth group, occupying Western, Central, 
and Southern Euro Its divisions comprise-—1et, 
the Baskes;~ 2nd, the Skipitar; Srd, the Kelta, or 
Calts; 4th, the Greeks and Latins; Stb, the Sar- 
matians ; 6th, the Germans. 

The most undetermined of the European divisions 
are the Basks, inhabiting the Spanish province of 
Biscay, and the more mountainous parts of Tuscany 
and Navarre. Their language has a similar 
relation to the Spanish and Portuguese that the 
Welsh haa to the English. Itis the remains of the 
ancient language of the whole country. In both 
Spain and Portugal, however, the blood of the 
populations is more Bask than the speech; the 
aflinities of the latter being with the Latins, the 
effect of the Roman invasion of Hispania. 

The Skipitars comprise the populations of 
Albani. This is their native name, and their place 
in ethnological science has also yet to be satis. 
factorily determined. 

The Kelts, or Celts, speaking the Gaelic, ocoupy 
a portion of Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the Isle of Man. The British branch oooupy 
Wales and Brittany. In England, the blood is, 
more or less, Keltio, with Anglo.Saxon modifications. 
In France, itis Keltic with Roman. The language, 
in the former case, is German—in the latter, Latin— 
in respect to ita affinities. In both, the blood is 
probably more Keltic than the speech. 

The populations spenking the Greek and Latin 
languages, and the Janguages therefrom derived, 
are the ancient Romans, and the other populations 
of Central Italy. The language of this branch was 
extended, by the Romans, over Gaul, the Spanish 
peninsula, the Grisons, and the Danubian Princi- 
palities. In these countries the language is more 
oman than the blood. 

The Hellenic branch comprises the ancient and 
tap Greeks ; both with a large amouut of mixed 

Oud, 

The Sarmatian stock falls into two divisions: the 
Lithuanian and the Slavonic ; the former occupying 
Lithuania and Courland, with parts of Livonia 
and East Prussia; the latter occupying Russia, 
Poland, Gallicia, part of Lusatia, Lohemia, Mo- 
ravia, part of Hungary, Servia, and Illyria. In 
Poland and Bohemia the stock is, probably, the 
purest. In Russia there is a considerable amount 
of Ugrian ; in Bulgaria, Turkish ; in Germany, Cer- 
man, intermixture. 

The Germans include all the populations whose 
language is related to the German. In detail, it 
comprises the populations of Germany, Holland, 
Kneland (aud, by cxtension, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, &c.), Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
the Feroo Isles, and Iceland. The Dutch provincev 
of Fricsland gives ua the German stock in the 
greatest purity—that is, freedom from foreign in- 
termixzturo. Eastward, it becomes, more or leas, 
Slavonic; westward, more or less Keltic. 

** With the group to which the Germans, the 
Sarmatians, the Greeks, and Latins belong,” 
says Dr. Latham, ‘‘ends the classification of 
the ‘ varicties of the human species,’ the main 
object of tho scienco of ethnology (a science whose 
origin, to a certain oxtent, is twofold), It beyan 
with the zoologists; and it also began with the 
investigators of language—each looking at it exclu- 
sively from his own point of view. Thus both the ° 
System of Nature of Linuwus, and the Natural HHis- 
tory of Button (worka of pure and special zoology), 
take cognizance of man—of man as an animal. 
And they take cognizance of him in two ways— 
first, in respect to his relation to the inferior animals; 
secondly, in respect to the different varieties of the 
human species. This distinction grows clearer as we 
proceed ; and by the time we approach the epoch of 
Blumenbach and Cuvier, the whole of the scientific 
nomenclature slows its reality and importance. 
Blumenbach, for instance, divides mankind into 
the Mongolian, the Caucasian, the American, the 
African, and Malay varieties ; and these he con- 
siders in their relation to each other, without 
much troubling himself as to the characteristics by 
which they were each and all distinguished from 
the higher apes. Cuvier, on the other hand, after 
throwing the apes and monkeys into one order. 
Quadrumana (four-handed), falling into genera and 

ecies, makes man the representative of another 

imaua (two-handed); of which there is but & 
single species of a single genus; though upon 

int other naturalists have thought differently. 

ow, the erect posture, the greater volyme 6f the 
brain, the faculty of speech, with its corresponding 
organisation, the perfect mechanism of the hand, 
éo,—characteristios that all the Bimana have in 
common with each other—are, a¢ ‘the same tint 
characteristion which distinguish them ‘from the 
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FELIDE, 


In this family group, are included the lions, the 
tiger, the leopard the lynx, the cat, and many 
It scarcely admits of any subdivision, and 


in it are com nded the moat sanguinary, the 
moat for , and the moat typical of the order 


Carnivora. That is to say, in these animals the 
of destruction exhibit the highest degree of 
development. Awong quadrupeds they are what 
the eagles and falcons are among birds. 

tially carnivorous, still, unlike the dog which 
relishes carrion, they reject putrescent flesh, and 
consequently are more expressly endowed and fitted 
for the work of wholesale slaughter. Their instincts 
and powers are, in fact, in admirable accordance. 
Their frame is vigorous, but agile,—their limbs are 
aril re jointa Teese but supple, and ipl 
mo easy, an rial eap an 
bound with svooniahtne velocity. Their footfall is 
silent, the feet being provided with elastic pads; 
namely, a large basal ball or cushion, and one under 
each toe (see Fig. 5). The claws are of enormous 
size, hooked, and sharp, and when not in use com- 
pletely retracted within a sheath, so as not to be 
visible. These, indeed, and the teeth, are the in- 
struments of their destructive energy. 

The dentition of the Felide is very characteristic. 
The incisora are very small, six above and six below. 
The canines are of enormous size and strength ; the 
falee molars are sharp and compressed ; above there 
are two on each side,—the firat small, the second 
long and conical. This is followed by the laniary 
molar (carnassi¢re), which is bicuspid with an inver 
bluut tubercle ; behind the laniary is a very minute 
tuberoulous molar, but this is wanting in the lower 
jaw, and the laniary is biouspid. 

Dental formula.—(See Figures 10, 11, 12.) 


Incisors ©, canines 1-1 molars *~*, 
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The shortness of the muzzle and tho boldness of 
the occipital ridge give an appearance to the skulls 
of the Felide as if they were drawn out backwards ; 
the forehead has no sudden rise, but is continued 
from the nasal bones to the occiput, in a gradual 
arch. The union of the interparietal and occipital 
ridges forms a beetling promontory (to which is at- 
tached the ligamentum nuche), overhanging the 
occipital bone, which has a perpendicular, and even 
inwardly inclined, direction ; so thatthe back of the 
skull appears abruptly truncate. The orbits are 
large, of a somewhat oval form, and obliquely situ- 
ated. The outer ring is incomplete, excepting, as 
far as we ourselves have examined, in ono species, 
the Felis planiceps of Sumatra, in which, as in the 
ichneumons, it is a fair circular ring ; indeed, the 
skull of this species (of which we have only seen a 
single specimen) we considered as approaching in 
its contour to that of some of the viverrm. The 
tympanic bulla, enclosing the internal organs of 
hearing, is largely developed. In the Felis pluni- 
ceps it is of peculiar magnitude. 

The bold ridges, and the strength and form of the 
zygomatic arches, indicate the immense volume and 
stress of the muscles deatined to act upon the lower 
jaw. The articulating condyles are not raised above 
the straight horizontal line carried along the sides of 
the lower jaw; they are cylindrical, and firmly 
looked in the transversely elongated glenoid ca- 
vities, the margins of which are so elevated before 
and behind as to render any but a simple hinge-like 
motion impossible. This scissor-like action of the 
lower jaw is in accordance with the trenchant cha- 
raocter of the molar teeth, the mutual action of which 
on each other resembles that of the blades of a pair 
of shears. (See Figures 2, 3, 4.) 

The skulls of the Felidae exhibit a general same- 
ness of contour ; the principal difference being that 
of size, according to the species. The ocelot has, 
perhaps, the most rounded skull, while that of the 

elis plamiceps is flattened between the orbits, and 
narrow. Those of the lion and tiger are very simi- 
lar, and not easy to be discriminated from each 
other. There is preater straightness in the lonyi- 
tudinal outline of the upper surface in that of the 
lion; greater flatness of the space between the 
orbita; and the infra-orbital foramina are larger and 
oftendouble. The following character, first noticed 
Professor Owen, appears to be an unfailing cri- 
terion. In the tiger, the nasal processes of the 
maxillary bones never extend upwarda as far as the 
union of the nasal bones with the frontal, failing by 
the third of an inch; while in the lion, the nasal 


ger ye of the maxillary bones always attain the 
of whion between the nasal and frontal bones, 
and sometimes even A aa beyond it. 

‘In the limbs of Felide: we behold the finest 
‘ of musoular development which can be con- 
cei Tho dissected arm of a lion or tiger is a 
, i= : the study of an artist. Hence to 
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dash down their prey is an easy task. It has been 
said that the Bengal tiger has been known to frac- 
ture the skull of a man with one stroke of ita heavy 
paw. We may easily conceive the force of the 
muscles destined to act on the claws or talons to 
which we have alluded. There are five toes 
on the anterior, and four on the posterior extremi- 
ties; and these are armed with the formidable 
repos in question, By a beautiful structural 
conformation of the bones, ligaments, and muscular 
parts, they are always preserved without effort from 
coming in contact with the ground, and are retracted 
within a sheath, so as to be kept sharp and ready 
for service. 

This involuntary retraction, counteracted only by 
the action of muscles, is effected by two elastic 
ligaments, so contrived as to roll back the ultimate 

balanx which the claw encases, and bring it down 
by the outer side of the penultimate phalanx, which 
is flattened off to remove every obstruction. From 
this position the talon can be thrown forward in a 
moment, the action of the double elastic spring 
being counteracted by that of the flexor muacles, 
In the act of striking with great violence, the flexor 
muscles strongly contract, brace up the tendon, and 
throw out the talon, which, when the act is over, 
returns to its sheath. An analogous arrangement 
exists in the clawa of the sloth. Its hooks, as they 
may be termed, are governed by an elastic liga- 
ment, but its tendency, contrary to what we see in 
the cat tribe, is to press them towards the palm, in 
order to enable the animal to cling without fatigue 
to the branches from which it suspends itself. In 
Figure 7, which is a toe from the left foot of a young 
lion represented in a state of extension, a points to 
the two elastic ligaments; b the tendon of the ex. 
tensor muscle; ¢ a slip of inelastic tendon; d the 
tendon of the flexor muscle, which passes over the 
upper extremity of the last phalanx at e, as over a 
puliey, and thus assists the powerful action of that 
muacile. 

In Figure 6, a toe from the hind foot, the two 
slastic ligaments (a) converge to be inserted into 
the upper angle of the last aera and draw it 
backwards upon, instead of by the side of, the 
penultimate phalanx. cis aslip of the lateral in- 
elastic tendon, and d the tendon of the flexor pro- 
fundus, which ie strongly strapped down by an 
annular ligament e. 

Figures 8 and 9 aro also illustrative of the me- 
chanism described. 

Figure 9 a and b, the extremities of the two bones 
of the fore-arm ; cc the carpal or wrist bones; dd 
the metacarpal bones ; ¢ e the first row of phalangal 
bones ; f f the second row of phalangal bones; g g 
the last row oncased with the claws. 

Figure 8, a, seoond phalanx of a toe; b the last 
phalungal bone; c, an elastic ligament. 

The general skeleton of the Felidw, as exemplified 
by that of the lion (figure 1), will claim a moment’s 
notice, 

The back and loins are long; the vertebre of the 
neck are remarkably large and solid, the first or 
atlas having its lateral processes flat and expanded ; 
the spinous processes of the dorsal vertebrw are 
long, with the exception of tho last two or three ; 
the transverse processes of the lumbar vertebra: are 
large ; the spinous processes are broad, but rather 
short, and inolined gently forwards, but become, as 
they advance to those of the doraal vertebra, more 
upright, while, on the other hand, those of the dor- 
sal in descending lose their obliquity; the chest is 
deep; the scapula is broad, with a high strony 
spine; the clavicle is small, and merely imbedded 
in the muscles of the shoulder; the humerus is 
short and stout; it is remarkuble for a high ridge or 
crest, which rises above the outer condyle of its 
lower articulation. Above the inner condyle there 
is an orifice for the passage of the artery, which 
does not run round the bone, but, as it were, pierces 
it in a direct course onwards, This orifice is found 
not only in all the Felidw, but in some of the Ameri- 
can monkeys, in the seals, the badgers, the coatis, 
the racoons, the mustelm, the civets, the ichneu- 
mona, and others, but not in the dog, the hyena, or 
the bear. 

With respect to the perfection of the senses in 
the Felids, a few words may be necessary. 

Sight. —The sense of sight is very acute, and 
adapted not only for diurnal, but also for nocturnal 
vision. The eyes are placed obliquely, and glare 
in the dark, owing to the brilliancy of the tapetum 
lucidum, a concave mirror at the bottom of the eye, 

This glare is visible even during the day, eape- 
cially when the animals are enraged, for the pupil 
dilates under excitement. In the smaller cats the 
pupil is vertically linear when contracted, but in 
the larger, as the lion, tiger, leopard, cheetah, 
jaguar, &o., it is circular. as a 

Hearing.—The sense of hearing is exquisite, and 


th ditor tus is accordingly developed. 
We have aicecly notieed the manaleade of the 
tympanic bulls. 
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Smell.—This sense is also in t perfection 
and the apparatus is ee plieabed. and 
abundantly supplied with nerves. The Felide = 
however, less distinguished for the sense of sme 
than the canine race, 

Taste,—The sense of taste is not very refined. 
The tongue is rough. The roughness of the tongue 
of the common cat is familiar to every one, as well 
aa the action of lions and tigers in licking the bones 
of their prey in order to oar off the adherent 
particles of flesh. This is effected by numerous 
horny papille, differently arranged in different 
species, but always with the points directed back- 
wards. Figure 14 shows theae papille on the lion's 
tongue; and Figure 14, a maguified view of them on 
® small portion. _ 

Feeling.—The long bristles called whiskers on 
each side of a cat’s mouth are familiar to all: these 
are important organs of touch. They are attached 
to a bed of close glands under the skin, and each is 
connected with a nerve. Henoe they communicate 
to the animal an impression from the slightest touch. 
If we imagine a lion or tiger atealing through a 
jungle during the darkness of night, we shall be 
able to account for the use of these whiskers. They 
indicate to him, through the nicest feeling, any ob- 
stacle which may present itself in his progress; 
they prevent him from pele the leaves or boughs, 
and alarming his prey; and they thus, in conjune- 
tion with the soft springy pads of his feet, which 
render his ateps noiseless, enable him to steal upon 
his unsuspecting victim, and make his fatal bound. 





16—26. THE LION. 


Aiwy (Leon) of the Greeks (Ainsva (Leena) lioness) ; 
Leo of the Latina (Zea and Lewna, lioness); Leone 
of the Italiana (Leonessa, lioness); Leon, Spanish ; 
Lion, French (Lionne, lioness; Linceau, cub); 
Lowe, German (Liwinn, lioness); Felis Leo, Linn. 
Male, as a general rule, ornamented with a mane, 
of which the female is destitute. 

The stern dignity of the lion, his enormous 
strength, his glowing eyes, his deep roar, and his 
destructive powers, all combine to render this terror 
of the desert one of the moat attractive objects of a 
menagerie. The lion is now limited to Africa and 
certain parts of Asia; but formerly it was more ex- 
tonsively spread, the ocastern line of Europe being 
within its boundarics. Herodotus informa us that 
the camels which carried the baggage of the army 
of Xerxes were attacked by them iu the district of 
the Poonians and Crestonwi, on their march from 
Aconthus to Therme (afterwards Thessalonia, now 
Saloniki): he adds also that these animals were 
numerous in the mountains between the rivers 
Nestus, in Thrace, and the Achelous, which flows 
through Acarnania. Aristotle gives the same local-. 
ity as the abode of lions, and the sume fact is re- 
peated by Pliny, who says, ‘‘ Longe viridibus preestan- 
tiores iis quos Africa aut Lybia giguunt,”—‘‘ They 
far excced in strength those produced in Africa or 
Lybia.” Pausanias, alluding to the disasters which 
befel tho bagyage-camels of Xurxes, states that the 
lions often descended to tho plain at the foot of 
Olympus, between Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Lious were common in Syria, as we gather from 
numerous passages in the sacred records. Oppian 
states that Armenia and Parthia produced a formid- 
able breed. At present the lion is confined to the 
interior wilds of Africa, to some of the districts of 
Arabia and Persia, to the country bordering the 
Euphrates, and to some parts of India. We hesi- 
tate not to any, that throughout the whole of this 
range the lions are specifically identical, although 
different breeds may be distinguished. Of the 
African lions the Barbary breed is characterised by 
having a deep yellowish-brown fur, and the mane 
of the male is much developed (Fig. 17). 

The Senegal lion has the fur of s more yellow 
tint, the mane is less full, and nearly wanting upon 
the breast and insides of the fore-legs. 

The Cape lion presents two varieties, one yel- 
lowish, the other brown, the mane of the latter 
often deepening almost to black. The dark lion u 
said to be the most ferocious (Fig. 22). 

Of the Asiatic breeds the Bengal lion hay the 
mane magnificently developed, the colour of the 
fur of a dark yellowish-brown (Fig. 18). It attains 
to a very large size. The Persiau or Arabian lion 
is said to be characterised by the pale Isabella 
colour of the fur (Fig. 19). 

Within the last few years, a maneleas, or nearly 
maneleas, breed has been discovered in Gurerat. 
Pliny alludes to a maneless lion which he regarded 
as a bybrid occurring in Africa. 

Tt is to Captain Smee that we owe onr knowledge 
of the maveless lion. On his return from Guzerat 
to England he brought several skins of such lions 
whioh he himself had shot; some of these he pre- 
sented to the Zoological Society oo and 


communicated an interestin to the * Zoologi- 
oal Transactions’ on the © ject. The manveless 


lion of Guserat differs from ite Persian, and 
African relatives, not only in the absence of a full 


mane, but also in being rather lower on the limbs, 
aud in having a somewhat shorter tail, furnished at 
its tip with a larger brush. The colour is pale ful- 
vous. A male killed by Captain Smee measured, 
including the tail, eight feet nine and a-half inches ; 
his weight, exclusive of the internal viscera, waa 
thirty-five stone (fourteen pounds to the stone); his 
height three feet six inches ; and the impression of 
his paw on the sand measured six and a-half inches 
across (Fig. 20 

It is along the banks of the Sombermuttee, near 
Abmedabad, according to Captain Smee, that this 
variety of the lion is found: it occurs also on the 
Rhun, near Rhunpor, and near Puttun in Guzerat. 
During the hot months they inhabit the low brushy 
wooded plains that skirt the Bhardar and Somber- 
muttee rivers from Ahmedabad to the borders of 
Outch, being driven out of the large adjoining 
tracts of high jungle called Bheers, by the practice 
annually resorted to by the natives, of setting fire 
to the grass in order to clear it and ensure a succes- 
sion of young shoots for the cattle upon the first 
fall of the rains. So numerous are they that Oap- 
tain Smee killed in one district eleven in the course 
ofa month. They make terrible havoc among the 
cattle, and when attacked exhibit great boldness. 
The native name for this lion is Ontiah Baug, or 
camel-tiger, an appellation from the resemblance in 
colour to the came 

The habits and manners of the lion have been 
detailed by various travellers, and no one can doubt 
its strength, its daring, and ferocity. Near the 
precincts of colonization in Southern Africa and 
elsewhere, where firearms are in use, it has learned 
by experience their fatal effects, and gained a con- 
aciousness that its powers avail but little against 
such wea of destruction. 

The king of the forest is a term misapplied to this 
noble beast ; forests are not its haunts, but burping 
desert plains and wide karroos covered only with 
shrubby vegetation, or interspersed with tracts of 
low brushwood. In India it frequents the jungles 
and the luxuriant borders of rivers, among which it 
makes its lair. 

During the day the lion usually slumbers in his 
retreat ; as night sets in he rouses from his lair and 
begins his prowl. The nocturnal tempests of rain 
and lightning, which in Southern Africa are of 
common occurrence, are to him seasons of joy : his 
voice mingles with the roar of the thunder, and 
adds to the confusion and terror of the timid beasts 
upon which he preys, and upon which he now ad- 
vances with less caution and a bolder step. In 

eneral, however, be waits in ambush or creeps 
insidiously towards his victim, which with a bound 
and a roar he dashes to the earth. 

Of the strength of the lion we have most extra- 
ordinary examples on record. To carry off a man 
—and this has but too often happened—is a feat of 
no difficulty to this powerful brute. Indeed, when 
we find that a Cape lion seized a heifer in his 
mouth, and, though the legs dragged upon the 
ground, carried her off with apparently the same 
sane as a cat does a rat, leaping a broad dyke with 
her without the least difficulty—that anotboer, and 
a@ young one too, conveyed a horse about a mile 
_ from the spot where he had killed it—that a third, 
which had carried off a two-year-old heifer, was fol. 
lowed on the track for five hours by horsemen, who 
observed that throughout the whole distance the 
carcass of the heifer had only once or twice touched 
the ground,—we may conceive that a man would 
‘be an insignificant burden. Such a powerful ani- 
mal, however, we must not expect to see in the 
confined dens of a menagerie: there their limbs 
become cramped, their muscular system unde- 
veloped, their bones often distorted, and their dar- 
ing and ferocity subdued. Such a shadow of a lion 
the Figure 26 exhibits, taken from an individual 
three years old, which had been pent up in a 
wretohed cage. 

The Indian lion displays the same courage as its 
African relative. Instead of retreating on the 
hunters’ approach, he atands his ground or rushes 
to meet them open-mouthed on the plain. Lious 
are thus easily shot; but if they be missed or only 
slightly wounded, they prove very formidable, 
They will spring on the heads of the largest ele- 
phanta, have, it is asserted, often pulled them 
to the earth, riders and all. 

In the defence of her cubs the lioness is resolute 
in the extreme, and is doubly ae during the 
time they remain under her care. Her mate parti: 
cipates in her feelings. The lioness goes with 
young five months, and generally produces from 
two to four ata birth. They ara born blind. For 
several months their fur ia obscurely striped or 
brindled, the markings oe us of those of 
the tiger : these stripes branch off from a blackish 
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line running down the middle of the badk. Theit 
voice has « cat-like mew. Gradually the uniform 
colour is assumed, and at about the end of twelve 
months the mane begins to appear ; this increases, 
and the voice deepens into aroar. — 

The lion attains to maturity about the fifth year: 
ite term of life is of considerable extent. Pompey, 
which died in the Tower in 1760, had been there for 
seventy years ; and one from the Gambia died there 
at the age of sixty-three. Figure 16 is a fine repre- 
sentation of a time-worn lion stretched out in the 
act of expiring. Imagination pictures such a one 
in the solitary desert: age has overtaken him, his 
eye is dim, his force abated, he fails in his once 
fatal pring ; gaunt, and lean, and feeble, he drags 
his weary limbs to the old haunt,—the haunt from 
which he once went forth in the pride of his 
strength, when his voice scattered terror through 
the desert,—there at length to die. Better had he 
fallen by the hunter’s javelin, when ‘his limbs were 
strong and his courage high,’ than thus drain to the 
dregs a miserable existence. 

It has long been a popular belief that the lion 
lashes himself with his tail to stimulate himself into 
a rage: and though such a use for it is out of the 
question, a surt of claw or prickle has been detected 
at the termination of that organ. Mr. Bennett 
detected it in the tip of the tail of a young Barbary 
lion. Blumenbach had previously ascertained the 
fact of its existence in a specimen examined by 
himself in 1829. M. Deshayes announced the ex- 
istence of this prickle in a lion and lioness which 
died in Paris menagerie. Mr. Wood detected it 
only once out of numerous lions which he purposely 
examined ; he also found a similar prickle on the 
tip of the tail of an Asiatio leopard. 

This prickle is in fact only occasionally present ; 
it is not connected with the caudal vertebra, but, 
as Mr. Wood states, appears to be inserted into the 
skin like the bulb of a bristle; but M. Deshayes 
asserts that it is of a conical shape, and adheres 
to the skin by ita base; as does also Blumenbach. 
(See Fig. 13.) We are much inclined to think it 
nothing more than au indurated and partially de- 
tached cuticle; certainly it falla off with the 
slightest touch. 

Hybrids between the lion and tigress (Fig. 27) 
have occurred in our country. One litter was pro- 
duced in 1827 in Atkin’s menagerie, and another 
litter subsequently from similar parents was pro- 
duced at Windsor. In both cases the hybrids died 
before arriving at maturity. Their colour was 
brighter than that of true lion-cubs, and the bands 
more defined and darker. 

Excepting in the vast wilds of Central Africa, un- 
trodden by the foot of the white man, the lion, oven 
in the regions to which it is at present restricted, is 
much moro rare than formerly. Tho ancient Ko- 
mans procured incredible multitudes for the arena : 
Scylla brought a hundred males at once into the 
combat; Pompey gave six hundred, of which more 
than half were males; Cxsar four hundred; nor was 
it until the time of the later emperors that an 
difficulty in procuring them began to be experi- 
enced. 

Thero are few travellers in Africa who have not 
been under the necessity of encountering this for- 
midable beast ; aud many are the exciting narra- 
tives which have been related, of the incidents of 
the chase—of escape from almost certain death—of 
triumph over the foe. 

The bushmen of Southern Africa, according to 
Dr. Philip, are in the habit of insidiously attacking 
the slumbering lion with their poisoned arrows. 
They have remarked that he generally kills and 
devours his prey in the morning at sunrise, or in 
the evening at sunset; and that he sleeps during 
the heat of the day so profoundly as with difficulty 
to be awakened ; and that when roused he seems 
to lose all presence of mind. Marking the spot 
where a lion is supposed to have taken up his quar- 
ters for sleep, they cautiously advance, and silently 
lodge a poisoned arrow in his breast. The lion, 
thus struck, springs from his Jair, and bounds off ; 
but the work is done, and the bushmen follow his 
truck, knowing that in a few hours, or less, he will 
expire. 

Aa a general rule, the lion is ornamented with a 
mane of which the female is entirely destitute, 
What are considered as the true lions, belong ex- 
clusively to the Old World, where, in former times, 
they were both widely and abundantly diffused ; 
but with the advancement of man into their haunts, 
their range has, every year, become more and more 
circumscribed, until they are now only to be 
found in Asia and Africa. They no. longer exist 
in Europe, a part of which, there is no doubt, 
they once inhabited; nor are they now to be 
found in Egypt, Palestine, or Syria. Even in 
India and Persia, and some districts of Arabia, they 
have become Sepp arearnty rare; while the African 
lion is gradually retiring further and further from 
the Cape, thus acknow g his incapability of 
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disputing the ground of his native habitat with the 
superior intelligence of man. Mr. Bennett, for- 
merly of the Tower menagerie, observes, that ‘the 
true country of the lion is Afrioa, in the vast and 
untrodden wilds of which, from the immense 
deserts of the north to the tracklees forests of the 
south, he reigns supreme and uncontrolled. In 
the sandy deserts of Arabia, in the wild districts of 
Persia, and the vast jungles of Hindostan, he still 
maintains a precarious footing; but from the classic 
eoil of Greece, as well as from the whole of Asia 
Minor, both of which were once exposed to his 
me 8, he has been utterly dislodged and extir- 
ated. 

The distinguishing features of the lion are its 
uniform yellow colour, the tuft of hair at the end 
of the tail, and the mane covering the head and 
shoulders. Of this animal there are several vurie- 
ties, such as those of Barbary and Senegal, besides 
the lion of the Cape. Even of this there are two 
varieties, one yellowish, and the other brown ; the 


latter ies regarded as the fiercest and most for- 


midable. ‘There are, also, a blue and a black kind, 
of which the Dutch colonists make mention. Mr. 
Pennant, in the third edition of his ‘ History of 
Quadrupeds,’ describes the lion as an inhabitant of 
most parts of Africa, and rarely of the hot parts of 
Asia, such as Persia and India; and a few are atill 
met with in the deserts of Bagdad and Bassorah, on 
the banks of the Euphrates. Niebuhr likewise 
places them among the animals of Arabia; but 
their proper country is Africa, where their size is 
the largest, their numbers greatest, and their rage 
more tremendeua, being inflamed by the influence 
of a burning sun upon a most arid soil. Dr. Fryer 
says, ‘‘that those of India are feeble and cowardly. 
In the interior parts, amidst the scorched and 
desolate deserts of Zaara or Biledulgerid, they 
reign sole masters ; they lord it over every beast, 
and their courage never meets with a check, where 
the climate keeps mankind at a distance : the nearer 
they el baigens the human race, the lesa their rage, 
or rather the greater their timidity. They have 
often experienced the unequal combat ; and finding 
that there exists a being superior to them, commit 
their ravages with more caution : a cooler climate, 
again, has the same effect; but in the burniny 
deserts, where rivers and fountains are denied, they 
live in a perpetual fever—a sort of madness, fatal 
to every animal with which they meet.” 

As the present writer has ridden on the back of 
an elephant, so has he on that of an African lion, 
This was the foolhardy feat of a boy of fourteen 
years of age, when, for a sixpence, he was allowed 
to enter the den of a huge animal called Nero, upon 
the back of which he soon perched himself, not- 
withstanding the ominous growl, and the wide 
sweep of the tail with which the daring act was 
accompanied. The animal, however, was very 
tame ; indeed, so tame, that he would not encounter 
some half-dozen, if we remember rightly, English 
mastitis that were matched against him. But lions 
are easily tamed, and exemplify a considerable 
degree of attachment to man. most every wild- 
beast show has its tame lion, with which the 
keeper astonishes the multitude, from the liberties 
he takes with it. 

The general prey of the African lion consists of 
the largest quadrupedal herbivora, few of which have 
the power to combat with it, or to escape from 
the deadly effects of its terrible apring. The bul- 
locks of the farmer frequently become the victims 
of ita power ; so that their owner is generally pos- 
sessed of a good gun, in the use of which he is 
usually so well practised, as to rarely miss his aim 
when brought within range of the foe of his herds 
and flocks. It appears that, when the lion is 
roused, it walks off quietly, at first, with a sort of 
hesitating, uncertain step ; and if there be no cover 
near, and not pursued, it gradually increases its 
speed to a trot, till it has reached a secure distance, 
when it bounds away. Upon such occasions its 
demeanour is described as of a careless description, 
as if it did not want to fight, although, if unduly 
pressed, was quite ready for the combat. ben 
pursued closely, it turns, and couches, generally 
with its face to its adversary, which is the moment 
of trial to the nerves of the sportaman. If he be 
sufficiently cool and skilful in the use of his arm, 
the rifle ends the fray at once ; but if, in the flutter 


of the unexpected turn of the lion, he miss a 
vital parts or the ball whizzes past, leaving the 
animal unscathed, he often charges his foe, and, in 


hia excited fury, takes a terrible vengeance. Even 
then, however, hunters sometimes save themselves 
by collecting resolution to make a stand in the face 
of the beast. .An instance of this kind is related by 


Sparrman. Jacob Kok, of Zee-koe-rivier, waa one 
day pas ing his fields with his loaded gun in 
his hand, when he accidentally fell-in with a lion. 


He was an excellent shot, and was pretty certain of 
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not immediately take 
five, bat hung ; and abort, entered 
the ground near to the lion. In consequence of 
this, ‘he was seized with a panic, and setting off 
with his utmost speed, was closely pursued by the 
lion, until he came to a heap stones, where, 
finding himeelf out of breath, he took the resolution 
of seating astand. Taking his position on the apex 
of the stone-heap, he presented the butt-end of his 
to his antagonist, resolved to fight it out to the 
This movement, however, produced such an 
a inaar on the lion, that he, also, made a 
sudden atand; and, by-and-by, with the utmost 
a nt wnconcern, deliberately lay down at the 
distance of only a few yards from Jacob. He, in 
the meantime, stood fixed to the spot, not stirring 
an inch ; and as, in his fight, he had drop his 
wder-horn, he had not the means of reloading 
tis rifle. At length, after a full half-hour, the 
lion rose, and, at a very slow pace, made a move- 
ment as if it were his desire to steal away. This 
he continued until he reached some distance, when 
he increased his pace, until it ended in his usual 
magnificent bounds when hastening to the cover 
of the forest. In the ‘ Travels of Lichtenstein,’ the 
following thrilling incident is related :—‘* When 
passing near the Riet river-gate, and while our oxen 
were grazing, Van Wyk, a colonist, stopped aud said, 
‘It is now more than two years since, in the very 
place we now stand, I ventured to take one of the 
most daring shots that ever was hazarded. My 
wife was sitting within the house, near the door ; 
the children were playing about her, and I was 
without, near the house, busied in doing something 
to a waggonj when suddenly, though it was mid- 
day, an enormous lion appeared, came up and laid 
himeelf quietly down in the shade, upon the ver 
threshold of the door. My wife, either frozen wit 
fear, or aware of the danger attending any attempt 
to flee, remained motionless in her place, while the 
children took refuge in her lap. The cry they 
uttered attracted my attention, and 1 hastened 
towards the door; but my astoniahment may well 
be conceived when I found the entrance to it 
barred in such away. Although the animal had not 
geen me, unarmed:as I was, escape seemed imponsi- 
ble; yet I glided gently, scarcely knowing what I 
meant to do, to the side of my house, up to the 
window of my chamber, where I knew my loaded 
gun was standing. By ao most happy chance, I 
ad set it in the corner, close by the window, so 
that I could reach it with my hand ; for, as you 
may perceive, the opening is too small to admit of 
my having got in; and, still more fortunately, the 
door of the room was open, so that I could see the 
whole danger of the scene. The lion was beginning 
to move, perhaps with the intention of making a 
apring. ‘'here was no longer any timo to think ; 
I called softly to the mother not to be alarmed ; 
and invoking the name of the Lord, fired my pieco ! 
The ball ner directly over the hair of my boy’s 
head, and lodged in the forehead of tho lion, imme- 
diately over his eyes, which shot forth, as it were, 
sparks of fire, and stretched him on the ground, so 
that he never stirred more, My relief may be 
easily imaginod.’” 

Size for size, the lion is among the strongest of 
all animals. The diminutive mole, perhaps, sur- 
passes it in the point of sheer strength ; but, com- 
paratively, its activity immeasurably outreaches 
that creature. Besides, the physical power of the 
mole is concentrated in its fore-quarters, the hind 
parts being feeble ; whereas the power of the lion is 
distributed over its whole frame, yiving to its 
movements an unrivalled easiness of grace in all 
its motions. This is a rare quality in an animal of 
such dimensions. In thia respect, the ox, the 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, or even the horse, can- 
not approach it. ‘‘There are several Hebrew 
words which are used for the lion; but the one 
which signifies the animal in its adult state, is 
derived from an Arabio word signifying strength ; 
and, therefore, the lion is called the strong one, as 
the bat is called the night-flier. No epithet could 
be better deserved, for the lion seems to be a very 
incarnation of strength; and even, when dead, 
gives as vivid an idea of concentrated power as 
when it is living. And when the skin is stripped 
from the body, the tremendous muscular develop- 
ment never fails to create a sensation of awe. The 
muscles of the limbs, themselves ao hard as to blunt 
the keen-edged knives employed by a dissecter, are 
enveloped in their glittering sheaths, playing upon 
each other like well-oiled machinery, and terminat- 
ing in tendons, seemingly strong se steel, and 
nearly aa impervious to the knife. Not until the 

‘skin is removed can any one form a eonception of 
the enormously powerful muscles of the neok, which 
enable the licn to lift the weighty prey which it 
killa, and to convey it to a place of seourity.” 

_ In reference to roar of the lion, Gordon Cam- 
ming tells us, shat it is one of the most striking 


ran) 
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things connected with king 

grand in the extreme. ‘‘I¢ consists, oocasionally, 
of a low, ‘deep moaning, Pag five or mz 
times, ending in faintly audible sighs. He will 
often startle the forest with loud, deep-toned, 
solemn roars, repeated five or six times in quick 
succession, each increasing in loudness to the third 
or fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six 
low muffled sounds, very much resembling distant 
thunder. Asa general rule, lions roar during‘the 
night, their sighing moans commencing as the 
shades of evening envelop the forest, and con- 
tinuing at intervals throughout the night. In dia- 
tant and secluded regions, however, I have con- 
stantly heard them roaring loudly as late as nine 
or ten o'clock on a bright sunny morning. In 
hazy and rainy weather, they are to be heard at 
every hour in the day, but their roar is subdued.” 

It would appear that there is hardly any other 
animal so invisible as the lion is in the dark. 
Almost every hunter has remarked this, informing 
us of the lion’s approach at night, striking terror 
into both dogs and cattle as he draws so near as to 
enable his breathing to be hoard, and yet his form 
quite invisible. ‘‘ Sometimes, when he has crept 
near an encampment, or close to a cattle inclosure, 
he does not proceed any further, lest he should von. 
ture within the radius illumined by the rays of the 
fire. So he crouches closely to the ground, and, in 
the semi-darkness, looks sv like a large stone, or a 
little hillock, that any one might pass close to it 
without perceiving its real nature. This gives the 
opportunity for which the lion has been watching, 
and in a moment he atrikes down the careless 
straggler, and carries off his prey totheden. Some- 
times, when very much excited, he accompanies the 
charge with a roar; but, as a general fact, he secures 
his prey in silence.” 

In reference to the dwelling-place of the lion, we 
find that this is generally chosen in the very depths 
of the forest, where, doubtless, he feels security 
from both the annoyance and the attack of other 
animals. ‘‘ No fox knowa evory hedge-row, ditch, 
drain, and covert, better than the lion knows the 
whole country round his den. Each lion seems to 
have hia peculiar district, in which only himself 
and his family will be found. Theso animals seem 
to parcel out tho neighbourhood among themselves 
by a tacit law like that which tho dogs of Eastern 
countries have imposed upon themael ves, and which 
forbids them to go out of tho district in which thoy 
were born. During the night ho traverses his do- 
minions; and, as a rule, ho retires to his den aa 
soon as the sun is fairly above the horizon. Some- 
times he will lie in wait for prey in tho brondeat 
daylight ; but his ordinary habits are nocturnal ; 
and, in the day-time, he is usually asleep in his 
secret dwelling-place.’ 

In the Scriptures, the lion is frequently men- 
tioned in a manner that shows how narrowly his 
characteristics had been watched, and how well 
they were known. Many passages refer to his roar ; 
and Mr. Wood, in his ‘Bible Animals,’ observes 
—**1t is remarkable that the Hebrew language 
contains several words by which the different kinds 
of roar are described. One word, for example, re- 
presents the low, deop, thunder-like roar of the lion 
seeking ita proy. This is the word which is used 
in Amos iii, 4—~* Will a lion roar in th@forest when 
he hath no prey; and in this passage the word 
which is translated as lion, signifies the animal when 
full-grown and in tho prime of life. Another word 
is used to signify the sudden exulting cry of the 
lion as it leaps upon its victim. A third is used 
for the angry grunt with which a lion resents any 
endeavour to deprive it of ita prey—a sound with 
which we are all familiar, on a miniature scale, 
when we hear a cat growling over a mouse which 
sho has just caught. The fourth term signifies the 
peculiar roar uttered by the young lion, after it 
has ceased to be a oub, and befure it has attained 
maturity. This last term is employed in Jere- 
miah li. 88—* They shall roar together like lions ; 
they shall yell as lions’ whelps;’ in which passage 
two distinct words are used, vne signifying the roar 
of the lion when searching after prey, and the other 
the cry of tho young lions.” The great strength of 
the animal is a frequent subject of allusion. In the 
series of prophecies uttered by Jacob on his death- 
bed; ‘‘the power of the princely tribe of Judah is 
predicted under the metaphor of a lion ; the begin- 
ning of its power asa lion’s whelp; the fulness of 
its strength as an adult lion; and its matured 
establishment in power as the old lion that couches 
himeelf, aud none dares to disturb him. Solo- 
mon, in the Proverbs, speaks of him an ‘the 
strongest among beasts, and that turneth not 
away from any.’” Yet will he quit the haunts of 
the gorilla, and is even chary of combating the 
rhinoceros. In the same book, Svlomon again 
alludes to its courage in the passage, ‘‘ Tbe wicked 
fleet: when no man pursveth; but the righteous 
are 


bold asa lion.” In the second book of Sumuel, . 


too, the cou of Benaiah, one of the migh 
three of Davil's army, is es perv 
because he fought and killed a lion single-handed 
and because he conquered “two lion-like men of 
Moab.” David, their leader, had likewise distin- 
guished himself, when nothing more than a herds- 
man, by slaying a lion that had attacked his herd. 
In the same book, brave men are frequently de- 
scribed as having the hearts of lions, 





28.—THE TIGER. - 


Te-yptce (Tigris) of the Greeks; Tigris of the Latins, 
are Royal, Buffon’s Nat. Hist.; Felis Zigris, 
inn. 

The Royal Tiger, as it is often called to distin- 

uish it from the smaller tiger-cats, is far more 
imited in its range than the lion. It is exolusivel 
Asiatic. Hindostan may be considered as its head- 
quarters, but it is common in the larger ialends, as 
Suwatra, whore it is a fearful scourge. It is said 
to ocour in the south of China, and alao in the 
deserts which separate China from Siberia, and as 
far as the banks of the Oby. It is foufd in Ton- 
guin and Siam. The ancients regarded India and 
Hyrcania as nurseries of the tiger. Hyrcania was 
® province of the ancient Persian empire, at the 
south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea; but ite 
boundaries are not very determinate. Whether the 
tiger still inhabits this district ia not very clear; 
there is no reason, however, to doubt the concurrent 
testimonies of the ancient writers. 

The tiger is equal in size to the lion, but of a 
more elongated form, and pre-ominently graceful. 
The head also is shorter and more rounded. Occa- 
sionally individuals oocur exceeding any lion we 
have contemplated in menageries ; but the average 
height is from three feet six inches to four feet. 
The general tint of the fur is of a fine yellow or 
reddish-yellow, ornamented by a series of trans- 
verse black bandas or stripes, which occupy the sides 
of the head, neck, and body, and are continued on 
the tail in the form of rings: the under parts of 
the body and inner parts of the limbs are almost 
white. Individuals are sometimes exhibited of a 
very pale colour, with the stripes very obscure ; and 
Du Halde says that the Chinese tiger (Lou-chwu or 
Lau-han) varies in colour, sowe being white, striped 
with black and grey. 

The anciente pial frequent mention of the tiger, 
with which it cannot be doubted that Aristotle was 
well acquainted, though he talks of a breed in India 
between this animal and the dog, meaning perhaps 
the cheetah, which is used for the chase. Pliny 
describes the *‘ tremendous velocity” of the tiger, 
and the devoted attachment of the tigress to her 
young. Oppian speaka of awift tigers, the offspring 
of the zephyr; and of its swiftness, Mr. Bell, the 
traveller, and Pére Gerbillon, were witnesses in 
China, tho chase of this animal heing a favourite 
diversion with the great Cam-Hi, the Chinese 
monarch. It appears that Augustus was the first 
who exhibited a tiger at Rowe, which was tame 
and kopt in a cage. Claudius afterwards exhibited 
four, and Cuvier suggests that it was in commemo- 
ration of this rare spectacle that the mosaiv, dis- 
covered some years since at Rome, was made, 
representing four royal tigers in the act of devour- 
ing their prey. As, however, India and its products 
became better known to the Romans, the tiger 
was rendered more familiar to them, but was never 
exhibited in great numbers, Ten were in the pos- 
session of Gordian ILI. 

Active, powerful, and ferocious, the tiger is more 
to be dreaded than the lion, because it is more in- 
sidious in its attack, and also prowls abroad by day 
as well as by night. In some districts of India and 
in Sumatra its ravages are frightful. We are in- 
formed by Col. Sykes, that in the province of Khan- 
deish alone, one thourand and thirty-two tigers were 
killed from the year 1825 to 1829 inclusive, accord- 
ing to the official returns. In Sumatra the infatu- 
ated natives seldom attempt their destruction, hav- 
ing a notion that they are animated by the souls of 
their ancestors, Tiger-hunting is one of the 
favourite field-eports of the East ; and as the chase 
is not unattended with danger, it is productive 
of proportionate excitement. Though horsemen 
as well as persons on fvot attend on these ovca- 
sions, it is more for the sake of ‘‘ being in at the 
death,” than of taking a decided purt, for the 
horse will ssidom stand steadily when near this 
dreaded beast. It is to the armed riders on ele- 
phants that the dangerous work of rousing up 
the tiger from the jungle-covert 1s left, and of 
firing at him as he bounds along. The tiger's 
firat object is to excape under the covert of the 


l or jungle; but, when wounded or hard 
meee: 18 will natn with great fury, and by 
apringing jon the elephant’s head or shoulder, endea- 
vour to 


ach his antagonists. r of the 
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eléphants, wnich often jose all obedience to control 
at such a moment, together with the rapidity of the 
attack, render this a critical juncture, and acci- 
dents have often embittered the conclusion of the 
contest. Instances are on record in which men 
have been carried off by tigers while travelling in 
company with others. The fate of Sir Hector 
Monro’s son, who was carried off out of the midst of 
a party refreshing themselves on the edge of a 
jungle, December, 1792, in Sawgar Island, is known 
to all. Similar instances are related. 
Tigers are destroyed by various devices—pitfalls, 
traps, the spear, and gun. The plan of the box-trap 
and looking-glass for taking tigers, leopards, &c., a 
device to be found in ancient sculpture, according 
to Montfaucon, is said to be practised by the Chinese 
-at the present day. Fig. 32 refers to this kind of 


trap. 

Those who have represented the tiger as untame- 
able have no ground for the assertion. It is as 
capable of being tamed, and of attachment to its 
keeper, as any other animal of its kind. Yet with 
che tiger, the lion, and others of the race, caution 
should be used. Their natural disposition is ever 
ready to break out, and the mildest will, how- 
ever tame they be, often show ‘ the wild trick of their 


ancestors.’ 


Neither the tiger northe lion are capable of 


climbling trees, as are most of the lighter of the 
feline race: their prey is therefore exclusively con- 
fined to antelopes, deer, oxen, horses, and the like ; 
while monkeys, and even birds, are among the prey 
of the Jeopard, the panther, and the smaller Felide. 


99-43. THs Leorarp, PANTHER, AND OUNCE. 


The leopard (Felis Leopardus), the panties (Felis 

Pardus), and the ounce of Buffon (Felis Uncia), 
have been by many naturalists confounded together, 
and even with the jaguarof the American continent. 
With respect to the leopard and panther there are 
great difficulties in coming to a determination 
whether they are distinct species or not. In both 
we observe rosettes, or spots arranged in rose-form, 
ona fine yellow ground ; but in the size and minor 
arrangement of these rosettes there is the greatest 
variation. Major H. Smith defines the leopard as 
differing from the panther in béing of a Beer yel- 
lowish colour, of rather smaller size, and with the 
dots rose-formed, consisting of several dots partially 
united into a circular figure in some instances, and 
into a quadrangular, triangular, or other less defer- 
minate form, in others; having also isolated black 
spots, especially about the outside of the limbs. 

In the panther the open spots have the central 
space dither than the general colour of the sides. 
The subject is still open for investigation. 

Both these beautiful creatures are widely spread 
in the Old World, being natives of Africa, India, 
and the Indian Islands, as Ceylon, Sumatra, &c. &c. 
In Java a black variety (Felis meas) is not. uncom- 
mon, and such are occasionally seen in our mena- 
geries: they are deeper than the general tint, and 
show in certain lights only (fig. 30). A black cub, 
it is said, occasionally occurs in the same nest with 
others of the ordinary colours. 

Nothing can exceed the grace and aofivity of 
these animals: they bound with astonishing ease, 
climb trees, and swim, and the flexibility of the 
body enables them to creep along the ground with 
the cautious silence of a snake on their unsuspect- 
ing prey. In India the leopard is called by the 
natives the Tree Tiger, from its generally taking 
refuge when pursued in a tree, and also from being 
aften seen among the branches: so quick and 
active isthe animal in this situation, that it is not 
easy to take a fair aim at him. 

ntelopes, deer, small quadrupeds, and monkeys, 
are its prey. If seldom attacks a man voluntarily, 
but if provoked becomes a formidable assailant. 

The leopard is taken in pitfalls and traps. In 
some old writers there are accounts of the Jeopard 


being taken in a trap by means of a mirror, which, |! 
when the animal sump against it, brings the door | 
| (Felis Nepalensis). 


down upon him. This story may have received 
some sanction from the disposition of the domestic 
eat, when young, to survey her figure in a looking- 


fuss. 

. The leopard and panther are easily tamed, and 
become gentle and affectionate, purring when 
pleased. and rubbing their sides against the bans of 
their cage, or against their keeper like a cat. 
When at play they bound around their enclosure with 
the agility of a squirre), and so quick that the eye 
can scarcely follow their movements. From such 
an exhibition we may easily form some idea of their 
agile movements in a state of nature. ; 

In Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of Natural History’ is an 
account, by Mrs. Bowdich, of a tame leopard which 
ahe had in ber possession. She won the affections 
of the creature by presenting him with lavender- 
water ona tray-card. The animal revelled in the 
delicious essence almost to extacy. We know the 
fondness of the common cat for mint, valerian, and 
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other aromatic herbs, on which delight to roll. 
The leopard stands about two feet in height: its 
figure is slim and ¢ » but vigorous, and its 
proportions admirable. 

e ounce (Qnce, Buffon), Felts Uncia. Whatever 
may be the specific distinction between the leopard 
and panther, no one can hesitate as to the ounce, 
figured by Buffon, and after him by Bewick {(* Quad- 
rupeds’).* Till recently, however, it was con- 
founded with one or both of the above animals, but is 
most decidedly a different species. Our figure (31) 
is taken from a specimen in the British Museum, 
which in 1837 Mr. Gray brought before the notice 
of a scientific meeting of the Zoological Society of 
Tondon. It formed part of a collection made by the 
late Colonel Cobb in India. The fur is full and 
long, indicating most probably a mountain residence 
rather than the sultry plains. The general colour is 
grey or whitish-grey, tinged with yellow, lighter on 
the breast and under parts. The head is marked on 
the top with black spots, a large one being behind 
the ears. The body and sides of the limbs are 
variegated with irregular wavy marks, forming 
rounded or rather oval figures, but not definitely 
nor so orderly arranged as in the Jeopard. The 
tail, which is very Jong, is almost bushy, especially 
at its termination, the hair being very fil. An 
individual of this species was seen by Colonel H. 
Smith in the Tower, before the menagerie contained 
within its precincts was dispersed. It was said to 
have been brought from the Gulf of Persia. 


34.—Tue Rimav-DAnAN 


(Felis macrorelis, Temm.). This beautiful species 
is a native of Sumatra, where it was discovered by 
the late Sir Stamford Raffles, who brought a young 
specimen alive to England, where it died soon after 
its arrival. A Jarger and older individual was lost 
inthe Fame. Respecting these individuals, Sir S. 
Raffles remarks that they were, while in confine- 
ment, remarkable for good-temper and playfulness ; 
no domestic kitten could be more so: they courted 
the notice of persons, throwing themselves on their 
backs, and delighting to be fondled. 

With a small dog that was on board, the mmau- 
dahan used to play and gambol, at the same time 
acting with great gentleness. He never seemed to 
Jook on men or children as prey, but as companions, 
and the natives assert that when wild they live 
principally on poultry, birds, and the smaller kinds 
of{deer. They are not found in numbers, and may 
be considered as rather rare even in Sumatra: they 
are found in the interior of Bencoolen, on the banks 
of the Bencoolen river, and frequent the vicinity ot 
villages, not being dreaded, except for their pro- 
pens to destroy poultry. The natives assert that 
they sleep and often lie in wait for their prey in 
trees, and from this circumstance they derive the 
name of dahan, which signifies the fork formed by 
the branch of a tree, across which they are said to 
rest and occasionally stretch themselves. The 
rimau-dahan is, when adult, larger than the leopard, 
and is remarkable for the thickness and strength of 
its limbs and paws, but the contour of its body is 
very graceful. The head is small, and the physi- 
ognomy less expressive of ferocity than that of the 
tiger or leopard. The tail is extremely long and 
thickly covered with fine full fur, as indeed is the 
body also. The general ground.-colour is brownish- 
grey, on which are dispersed streaks and marbled 
markings of black of an irregular form, and more or 
less angular. ‘T'wo longitudinal bands pass along 
the spine; a band stretches from each ear down the 
side of the neck, and two obliquely traverse each 
side of the face. The large marbled markings have 
an abrupt edge behind, and the black has the ap- 
pearance of velvet. 

An allied but much smaller species from the 
Indian Islands will be found described in the ‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society of London’ for 
1836, p. 107, under the title of Felis Marmorata. 


35.—THE NEPAUL TIGER-CAT. 


This is a slender species, 
measuring about one foot ten inches in the length 


- of the head and body, that of the tail being ten and 
| a half inches. 


Its distinguishing characters sre its 
lengthened contour and the slenderness and pro- 
portional length of the tai]. The ground is tawny- 
grey, passing into white on the throat and under 
parts; longitudinal marks of a deep black run down 
the back, and broad irregular dashes of the same 
colour ornament the sides, flanks, and outer surface 
of the limbs; the under parts are marked with 
oval spots, the thighs externally with rounded 


spots; the tail above, excepting at the extremity, 
. Spotted; the cheeks streaked with two black lines, 
, and a transverse Junar mark passes round the 
, angle of the mouth, while’ a narrow band is con- 


tinued across the throat. An individual of this 
species was formerly living in the gardens of the 


® The concladi st of Dewiek'’s Getaile refer to the cheetah 
which he alacutheve utes. bnt not by its name. 





[Triome awn Laorazye 


Zoological Society, London. It was extremely 
savage and wild et nerally sat up like adomestie 
cat, and never paced its den as do most of the feline 
animals. It is stated to have come originally from 
Nepaul, whence it was sent td Calcutta, and thence 
brought to-England. 


96.—THE SERVAL 


(Felis Serval). The serval is a native of Southern 
Africa, and is not uncommon in menageries; speci. 
mens are living in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London. It is frequently very tame and 
playful, gambolling like a kitten, and enduring 
captivity without sullenness or a display of ferocity. 
The disposition of the feline race- greatly depen 
on the treatment they experience, so that, while 
some are savage and distrustful, others of the same 
species are familiar. Some species, however, are 
more easily reclaimed than others, and of these we 
may count the serval. 

e serval stands about eighteen inches in height 
at the shoulders: the length of the head and body 
is thirty-four inches, that of the tail ten inches. 

The upper parts are of a clear yellowish white 
with black spots: the lower parts are white, 
spotted more distantly with black. Symmetrical 
lines adorn the head and neck directed towards the 
shoulders. The back of the ears is black at the 
base, then barred transversely with white, and 
tipped with yellow: on the inside of the forelimbs 
are two black bars. Tail ringed with black. 

The general form is slender, and the limbs are 
thin; the head is long, compressed, and viverrine 
in its character; the ears are large and broad, and 
their bases nearly meet each other on the top of the 
head, giving a singular expression to the phy- 
siognomy. In some specimens the markings are 
more decided than in others. Our measurements 
are taken from one of five specimensin the Museum 
at Paris. 

37, 38.—THE CHEETAH 


(Felis jubata). This elegant animal, the cheetah, 
or hunting leopard, is gag: extensively through- 
out Africa and India. r. Bennett observes that 
“Chardin, Bernier, Tavernier, and others of the 
older travellers, had related that in several parts of 
Asia it was customary to make use of a large spotted 
cat in the pursuit of game, and that this animal was 
called youze in Persia, and cheetah in India; but 
the statements of these writers were so imperfect, 
and the descriptions given by them so incomplete, 
that it was next to impossible to recognise the par- 
ticular species intended. We now, however, know. 
with certainty that the animal thus employed is the 
Felis jubata of naturalists, which inhabits the greater 
ait both of Asia and Africa. It is commen in 
ndia and Sumatra, as well as in Persia, and is well 
known both in Senegal and at the Cape of Good 
Hope; but the ingenuity of the savage natives of 
the latter countries has not, so far as we know, been 
exerted in rendering its services available in the 
chase in the manner so successfully practised by the 
more refined and civilised inhabitants of Persiv and 
Hindostan.” 
The cheetah differs in one or two points from the 
more typical of its race. The Felide in general 
ossess a broad rounded paw, armed with sharp- 
ooked and completely retractile claws, which are 
protrudeu at pleasure; but in the cheetah the foot 
is Jong and narrow, and more like that of a dog, 
while the claws, from the laxity of the spring-liga- 
ments, are very partially retracted, and are conse- 
quently worn and blunted at the points. As large 
in the body as the leopard, the chectah is superior 
to that animal in height, and differs from it also in 
general figure. In the firat place, the limbs, un- 
adapted for climbing, are long, slender, and taper- 
ing; and the body, which is deficient in breadth, 
reminds one in some degree of that of the grey- 
hound. In consequence of these differences, Wag- 
ler separated it into a distinct genus, under the title 
of Cynailurus, in allusion to its intermediate station 
between the canine and feline races. The African 
cheetah has been by some regarded as a distinct 
species from that of India, under the supposition 
that the thin mane which covers the back of the 
neck was characteristic only of the African animal. 
Under this impression, the: term jubata (maned) 
was restricted to the African, and the term venatica 
(hunting) even to the Indian, cheetah. This is, 
however, altogether erroneous. In India the wild 
animal has a rough coat in which the mane is 
marked; but domesticated animals from the same 
art of the country are destitute of a mane, and 
have a smooth coat. The genera] colour of the 
cheetah is fawn-yellow, covered with round black 
spots; a distinct black etripe passes from the inner 
angle of the eye to the angle of the mouth. The 
tip of the nose is black. The profile of the fore- 
head and face is convex ; the eye is peculiarly large, 
fine, and expressive; the pupils are circular; the 
tail ég long, and curled up at its extremity, which ig. 


winte; the fur is not sleek, but rather crisp. The. 


skin of the cheetah is an article of some importance 
in trade at Senegal, but is neglected at the Cape of 
Good Hope :. this animal ] by the Dutch 


colonists is indeed rare in that district, but the skin 
is o0 ly seen worn by Kaffir chiefs, by way of 
distinction. In Africa the rude natives never dream 
of employing the cheetah as a means of procuring 
food,—-they know not its value in the chase. In 
Persia and India it has, however, been employed 
from early period. In the ‘Field-Sports of 
India,’ the mode of coursing with the cheetah is 
thus described. “They (the cheetahs) are led out 
in chains,-with blinds over their eyes, and sometimes 
carried out in carts, and when antelopes, or deer, 
are seen on a plain, should any of them be separated 
from the rest, the cheetah's head is brought to face 
it, the blinds are removed, and the chain is taken 
off. He immediately crouches (see figure 38), and 
creeps along with his belly almost touching the 
und, until he gets within a short distance of the 
eer, who, although seeing him approach, appears 
so fascinated that he seldom attempts to run away. 
The cheetah then makes a few surprising springs, 
and seizes the deer by the neck. If many deer are 
near each other, they often escape by flight, their 
number, perhaps, giving them confidence.’ 
We may add to this that the cheetah takes ad- 
vantage of every means of making its attack, and 
that, when unsuccessful in its effort, it returns sul- 
lenly to its keeper, who replaces the hood, and re- 
serves him for another oppo cunty, When, how- 
ever, he has grappled with the quarry and fixed 
himself upon its throat, drinking the life-blood 
warm, his nature breaks out in all “‘a violence, so 
that it requires some management to separate him 
from his victim. Partly awed by the keeper's voice, 
partly enticed by pieces of meat, and a ladleful of 
the blood, he is induced to relinquish the prize, and 
submit to be again hooded. In all this we are re- 
minded of the art of falconry. 
In captivity the cheetah is familiar, gentle, and 
layful ; and becomes greatly attached to those who 
Feed or notice it. The general disposition of these 
beautiful creatures is, indeed, frank and confiding ; 
and consequently there is Jittle trouble in rendering 
them perfectly domestic. Their voice of pleasure 
isa pur; of uneasiness or hunger, a short reiterated 


peeehs 39 & 49.—THEe Winn Cart 


(Felis Catus). This cat is the Chat Sauvage of the 
French, Gato Montes of the Spaniards, Wilde Katze 
and Baumritier of the Germans, Vild Kat of the 
Danes, Cathgoed of the ancient Britons, and Catus 
Sylvestris of Klein. This species, which yet exists 
in the mountainous and wooded districts of the 
British islands, is spread through a great part of 
Europe and Asia. It is common in the forest tracts 
of Germany, Russia, Hungary, the north of Asia, 
and Nepaul. It is larger, and has fuller fur, in the 
colder latitudes. 

In Britain it was formerly very abundant, and was 
one of the beasts of chase, as we learn from: king 
Richard II.’s charter to the abbot of Peterborough, 
giving him permission to hunt the hare, fox, and 
wild cat. e fur in those days does not seem to 
have been of much value, for it is ordained in 
bishop Corboyl’s canons, a.n. 1127, that no abbess 
or nun should use more costly apparel than such as 
is made of Jamb’s or cat’s skins. The wild cat is 
still found in the hilly parts of the north of England, 
and more plentifully in Scotland and some parts of 
Ireland. 

Its general form is robust ; the tail is bushy, and 
fuller at the termination. The general colour is grey, 
undulated with transverse blackish stripes; 8 black 
streak runs down the back ; the tail isannulated ; the 
soles of the feet tothe heel are black; two black 
atripes pass from the eyes over and behind the ears. 
The fur is deep. ene of head and body one foot 
ten inches; of the tail eleven inches. Temminck 

ives the total average length as three feet. Hares, 
feverets, rabbits, and birds are its prey. It is bold and 
savage, and defends its young with great obstinacy. 
Formerly naturalists regarded this cat as the origin of 
the domestic cat, but of Jate years this opinion has 
been questioned. In the first place, a cat in a do- 
mestic condition was one of the animals reverenced 
by the ancient Egyptians, and mummies of it are 
found in the pits of Thebes. Now this cat was not 
the common wild cat, but a distinct species. In 
the second place, the domestic cat is not noticed as 
being one of the domestic animals of the ancient 
Britons by any of the Latin writers, nor, indeed, do 
we hear of it in our island till the tenth century, 
when we find its value fixed ata high rate, and laws 
enacted to regulate its preservation. The Welsh 
statutes of Howe] Dha (who died a.p. 948) are, in 


‘of its i rtance ; and such Jaws would 
fact, proce ot ea id down hed not the animal 


hardly have been laid down : 

ed in the light of a new and important 
prec ol If it were Tndeed the offspring of the 
wild eat, which then abounded in the forests of ptr 
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portunities of uring young broods 
would have been a0 abundent, that regulations 
re it would have been superfluous; and 
still less would the then considerable sums of a 
nny as the price of a kitten before it could see, 
wo-pence until it caught a mouse, and after that 
four- pence, have been established. There are, be- 
sides, other regulations, all tending «to prove the 
high value affixed to the domestic cat at that pe- 
riod. In the third place, the wild cat is much 
larger than our domesticated cat, and this is con- 
trary to the general rule, domesticated animals being 
larger than their wild relatives. It may be observed 
that the tail of the wild cat is rather short, full, and 
cylindrical ; while in the domestic cat it is long and 
taper. Besides, the wild cat stands higher on the 
limbs, and is of a more lynx-like figure. Dr. Flem- 
ing considers it probable that the domestic kind is 
originally from Asia, but Riippel and Temminck 
consider it as decidedly the descendant of the tame 
Egyptian cat (Felis maniculata), found now wild in 
Upper Egypt and Nubia. It is easy to perceive 
how from egypt the domestic cat would pass into 
Greece and Italy, and so into the western provinces 
of the Roman Empire. It is most probable, then, 
that Temminck and Riippel are correct ; but still, 
has not the domestic cat in Europe subsequently in- 
termingled with the wild cat, and produced a 
mixed, though fertile, breed? We are inclined to 
think so. Catsof the domestic kind often assume 
wild habits, and live in warrens, preserves, and 
woods: we must distinguish between these and the 
true wild cat. 


40.—Tux Eeyprian Car 


(Felis Mantculata). This cat was discovered in 
Nubia by Riippel, west of the Nile, near Ambukol, 
in a rocky district overrun with brushwood. It is 
of the size of a moderate domestic cat, and is pro- 
bably of the same stock as that of the domestic cat 
which the Egyptians honoured. Riippel considers 
it a descendant of that breed, but it may be, and 
probably is, from the wild original race, and is in- 
digenous in Nubia. It agrees exactly with the pre- 
served mummies uf cats which the Egyptians em- 
balmed. The following is a detailed description 
of this species :-— 

The woolly or ground hair is in general of a dirty 
ochreous, darker on the back and posterior parts, 


‘and becoming gradually lighter on the anterior and 


lateral parts; longer hair of a swarthy dirty white, 
so that the appearance of the animal is greyish- 
yellow. Skin of the edges of the lips and of the 
nose bare and black. Beard and bristles of the eye- 
brows shining white, brown at the roots; edjes of 
eyelids black; iris glaring yellow. From the inner 
corner near the eye there is a dark-brown streak 
running in the direction of the nose, and there 1s o 
white streak as far up as the arch of the eyebrows ; 
between these two streaks is another greyish one 
extending on the forehead by the side of the curs 
and under the eyes. Outside of the ears grey, in- 
side white and without tufts of hair. Eight slender 
black undulating Jines arise on the forehead, run 
along the occiput, and are Jost in the upper part of 
the neck. Cheeks, throat, and anterior part of the 
neck shining white. Two ochreous-yellow lines 
spring, the one from the outer corner of the eye, the 
other from the middle of the cheek, and meet both 
together under the ear, and two rings of the same 
colour encircle the white neck; below the rings 
there are spots of ochreous-yellaw. Chest and belly 
dirty white, with similar spots or semicircular lines. 
A dark streak along the back becomes lighter as it 
rises over the shoulders, and darker on the cross. 
This streak is gradually lost on the upper part of 
the tail, the lower surface of which is white-yellow. 
The tail is almost of an equal thickness, rather slen- 
der, and with two dark rings at its point. The ex- 
tremities, which have less hair in proportion on the 
outer side, are of the genera) colour, with besides 
five or six blackish semicircular bands on the fore- 
legs, and six distinct dark cross streaks on the hind- 
legs. The inner sides are lighter in colour, with 
two black spots or streaks on the upper parts of the 
fore-legs, and the hind extremities show the cross 
streaks winding around the thighs towards the in- 
side. Foot, soles, hind parts of ankijes, and wrists 
shining black. Length two feet five inches, the tail 
being about nine; height at the shoulder about 
nine inches and a half. The description was taken 
from an aged female. 


41.—THE JAGUAR 


(Felis Onga). The jaguar is the leopard of panther 
of the American forests, and in power and daring 
almost approaches to the tiger of the Indian jungles. 
We have already stated that specimens of this savage 
beast have been confounded with the leopard 


| (42, 43) ; but the jaguar, besides differing in other 


points, always displays a bold streak or two of black, 
extending across the chest from shoulder to shoul- 
der, which is a distinctive character. The rosettes 


MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 
island, the ) 


open, and somewhat 
two of black in each; 
& sent sa of Disc aa extends along eh 
spine. e jaguar, though varying 10 s2ze, genera 
exceeds the leopard ; nd its form is more robust 
and Jes agile and graceful. The kimbe are short, 
but immensely thick and muscular; the head larger, 
and of a squarer contow, and the tail of less com- 
parative Jength. Of all the American Felidw, the 
Jaguar is the most formidable. It prefers the marshy 
and wooded districts of the warmer latitudes, and 
haunts the vast forests along the larger rivera. It 
swims and climbs with equal ease, and preys on the 
larger domestic quadrupeds, on peccaries, capy- 
baras, and monkeys, as well as on fish and tortoises. 
Sonnini saw the scratches !eft by the claws of the 
jaguar on the smooth bark of a tree some forty feet 

igh, without branches; he traced the marks of ae- 
veral slips made by the climber, but the animal had 
at last reached the top. Humboldt heard the jar 
guar's yell from the tops of the trees, followed by 
the sharp, shrill, long whistle of the terrified mone 
keys, as they seemed to flee. It takes birds om 
their nests, and fish in the shallows; and, in some 
districts, the havoc it makes among horses, cattle, 
and sheep is terrible. So great are the numbers of 
these beasts in the Spanish colonies, that, according 
to Humboldt, four thousand were annually killed , 
and two thousand skins were exported. every year 
from Buenos Ayres only. The empty shells of 
turtles were pointed out to Humboldt as havin 
been cleared of their contents by the jaguar, whic 
watches them as they come to the sandy. beaches tc 
lay their eggs, pounces upon them, and turns them on 
their backs: he then insinuates his paw ‘between the 
shells, and scoops out the contents as clean as with 
a knife. As he turns many mere than he can de- 
vour at a meal, the Indians often profit by his dex- 
terous cunning. The eggs of the turtle are often 
dug up by him out of the sand, and-devoused ; anc 
young turtles, on their road to the water, or in shal- 
ows, are also destroyed. 

It is not offen that the jaguar voluntasily attacks 
man. When hard preswed, however, he makes a 
resolute defence. The Indians often despatch him 
with their poisoned arrows, and sometimes bold! 
attack him with lances. On the plains the lasso is 
used with great. effect 

There is a black variety of the jaguar, fe jagwur 
noir of the French, and probably the jaguarete of 
Marcgrave. This seems to have been the animal 
noticed by Tent. Maw, R.N. (‘Journal of a Passage 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic :’ 1829), at Para, as 
a black ones. It had been procured up the rivers, 
and was a lompidable beast, with limbs as thick aa 
oe Maw says thicker than) those of a Bengal 

ger. 


large, 
angular, with a contest spot or 


44, 46, 46.—Tue Puma 


(Felis concolor, Linn.) Thig large feline animal is 
often called the American lion, chiefly, as it would 
appear, from its uniformity of colour, which, com- 
bined with its ferocity, led the early travellers to 
give it that appellation. Thus John de Laet (1633; 
says thatelions are found in Peru, though they be 
few and not so ferocious as they are in Africa, and 
that they are called in the native tongue pumua. 
In *The Perfect Deseription of Virginia,’ (a tract, 
1649,) “ Lyons, beares, leopards, and elkes” are 
enumerated. Hernandez describes it (1651) as thy 
puma seu lev Americanus, and contends, rightly 
enough, that it is not a true lion. Piso the 
anima! is noticed as the cuguacuara. Marcgrave 
terms it the cuguacurana of the Brazilians; D'Azara, 
the gouazouura of Paraguay. Hence the French 
name, often used by British writers, coyguar. Char- 
levoix describes it under the errgneous names of 
carcajou and quincajou. The Anglo-Americans 
term it “ panther,” and under this name Lawson. 
Catesby, and others describe it, 

In its general contour, the puma is elegantly 
formed; but the limbs are very thick, while the 
head is comparatively small, particularly in the fe- 
male. The general colour is silvery-fawn above, 
fading into white beneath and on the inside of the 
limbs; the ears on the outside, particularly at their 
base, the sides of the muzzle and the end of the tail, 
which is destitute of a tuft, black. Length from 
nose to root of tail, about four fect; of the tail, up- 
wards of two feet. The young are marked with 
three chains of blackish-brown streaks along the 















back, and the sides, shoulders, ~hgve 
clouded spots of the same co Chel thitdaes 
aarenoes in age, these mar ap ¥, 
ear. 
The puma is extensivel throughout Northé. 
and South America; bufit not galy more scarce 
than formerly, but its # is Odptracted - 
and, as civi'ization adva will be her re- 
duced. This beautiful rom is SRY nd feru- 
cious, but easily tamed, on beconfegyvery fu- —; 
miliar. The late Mr. Edigiind Kean had owe in husxy - 


possession, which was pe oAdy-siomesticated ; an@> 





28.— Roval Tiger. 
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83.—Leopard. (Senegal.) 








89.— Wild Cat. 
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we have seen others. very gentile, though playful and 
animated. Lawson, who, in his ‘History of Caro- 
lina,’ well describes the puma, is therefore in error 
when he states that “when taken young it is never 
to be reclaimed from its wild nature.” is writer 
says, “The panther (puma) climbs trees with the 
greatest agility imaginable, is very strong-limbed, 
catching a piece of meat from any animal he strikes 
at; his tail is exceeding Jong; his eyes look. very 
fierce and Jively, are large, and of a grayish colour; 
his prey is swine's-flesh, deer, or anything he can 
take. He halloos like a man in the woods when 
killed, which is by making him take to a tree, as the 
.east cur will presently do; then the huntsmen 
shoot him; if they do not kill him outright he is a 
dangerous enemy when wounded, especially to the 

dogs that approach him. This beast is the greatest 
enemy to the planter of any vermm in Carolina. 

His flesh looks as well as any shamble’s meat what- 
goever: a great many people eat him as choice food, 

but I never tasted of a panther, so cannot commend 

the meat by my own experience. His skin is a 
warm covering for the Indians in winter, though 

not esteemed among the choice furs. This skin 

dressed makes fine women’s shoes or men’s gloves.” 

The puma is indeed a very destructive animal : 
not only the peccary and the capybara fal) a prey 
to his destructive habits, but sheep, hogs, and cattle 
are among his victims; of the former he bas been 
known to kill fiftyin a single night. It is not often 
that the puma attacks man, though when wounded 
he becomes a dangerous foe. Sir F. Head, in his 
‘Journey across the Pampas,’ gives: the following 
interesting narrative, in proof of the fear of man 
which this animal, in common with others, enter- 
tains. The person who related it to Sir Francis 
was himself the actor in the scene. 

“He was trying to shoot some wild ducks, and, in 
order to approach them unperceived, he put the 
pee of his poncho (which is a sort of son narrow 
blanket) over his head, and, crawling along the 
ground upon his hands and knees, the poncho not 
only covered his body, but trailed along the ground 
behind him. As he was thus creeping by a large 
bush of reeds, he heard a Joud sudden noise, between 
a bark and a roar: he felt something heavy strike 
his feet, and, instantly jumping up, he saw, to his 
astonishment, a large lion actually standing on his 
poncho ; and, gale 8, the anima) was equally asto- 
nished to find himself in the immediate presence of 
so athletic aman. The man told me he was un- 
willing to fire, as his gun was londed with very 
small shot; and he therefore remained motionless, 
the lion standing on his poncho for many seconds : 
at last the creature turned his head, and, walking 
very slowly away about ten yards, he stopped and 
turned ayain; the man still maintained his ground, 
upon which the lion tacitly acknowledged his 
supremacy, and walked off.” (Fig. 45.) 

Audubon in his * Ornithological Biography,’ gives 
@ spirited account of the chase of the puma, or 
cougar as he terms it, which was hunted by dogs, 
and men armed with rifles: it was driven by their 
united exertions from tree to tree, and perished, 
fighting with the dogs, having received several 
balls, one of which produced a mortal wound. On 
the Pampas the puma is hunted with dogs, and, 
while it is engaged in the conflict surrounded by 
them, the dexterous Gaucho strikes him senseless 
with his bolas, or throws his lasso over him, and, 

alloping off, drags him along the ground til] almost 

ifeless, when the dogs rush upon him and tear him 


PO eces: 47, 48, 50.—Txz OcrLor 


(Felis pardalis). This elegantly-marked species 
of tiger-cat is a native of Mexico, Paraguay, and 
probably of Peru. It measures nearly three feet in 
the Jength of the head and body, the tail is about a 
foot long, and the medium height is about eighteen 
inches. The ground-colour of the fur is grey, 


slightly tinged with fawn; upon this are disposed . 
longitudinal bands, of which the margins are per- ‘ 


fectly black, the central parts being of a deeper 
fawn than the general ground. 


These rbangs 
black, enclosing a deep fawn, become deep Dlack.. 


lines and spots on the neck and head and on the 
outer aspect of the limbs. From the top of the head 
towards the shoulders there pass several diverging 
black bands, and on the top of the back the line is 

uite continuous. The tail is spotted upon a ground 
like that of the body. The term ocelot is a corrup- 
tion of the Mexican names Tlacoozelotl, or Tialo- 
eelot], as given by Hernandez, who terms it Catus 
pardus Mexicanus. - 

The ocelot is often exhibited in menageries, and 
is generally good-tempered and playful; we have 
seen several which might be said to be# Perfectly 
domesticated. Bewick states that “ nothing can 
soften the natural ferocity of its disposition, nor 
calm the restlessness of its motions. One of these 
animals, shown at Newcastle in 1788, although 
extremely old, exhibited marks of terovity. 
It was kept closely confined, and would not admit 
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if being caressed by its keeper.” Harsh usage and 
close confinement have often spoiled the temper of 
animals, and the fault is always laid to their an 

osition, and not to misman : . Bennett 
informs us that a specimen which was kept in the 
Tower menagerie was extremely familiar, and had 
much of the character-and manners of the common 
cat. Its food consisted principally of rabbits and 
birds; the latter it plucked with great dexterity, 
and always commenced its meal with the head, of 
which it seemed particularly fond; but it did not 
eat with the ravenous avidity which characterizes 
nearly nl] the animals of this tribe. 

Of the manners of the ocelot in a state of nature 
little 18 known. It inhabits the deep forests and 
preys upon smal] quadrupeds and birds; climbing 
the trees in quest of the latter, and lying in wait for 
them concealed among the foliage. It is said to 
take monkeys by a very subtle mode of proceeding. 
When it perceives a troop of these active creatures, 
it immediately stretches itself out, as if dead, on the 
limb of some tree; urged by curiosity they hasten 
to examine the supposed “ mortal remains” of 
their enemy,—the foremost pays dearly for his 
Suey 51.—Tux Cuati 
(Fels mitis). The chati is regarded by Des- 
marest as the chibi-guazuof Azara. It is a native 
of Paraguay and other parts of South America, and 
iy much smaller than the ocelot. Azara describes 
it as averaging three feet six inches in total length. 
The following is Fred. Cuvier’s description or « 
female living in the menagerie of Paris :—* Anout 
a third larger than the domestic cat: length, ex- 
clusive of tail, rather more than two feet; tail, 
eleven inches; height to middle of back, about 
one foot two inches. Ground-colour of fur on the 
upper parts, pale yellowish; on the Jower pure 
white; at the roots, dull grey, and very thick .and 
close. Body covered with irregular dark patches : 
those upon the back entirely black and disposed 
longitudinally in four rows; those upon the sides 
surrounded with black, with the centres of a 
clear fawn, arranged in nearly five rows. Spots 
upon the Jower part of the body, where. the 
ground-colour of the fur is white, full, and arranged 
in two lines composed of six or seven patches on 
each side. Taimbs covered with nearly round spots 
of smaller dimensions: on the fore-legs, near the 
body, two transverse bands. On the throat a sort 
of half collar, and on the under-jaw two crescent- 
shaped spots. Behind each eye two bands about 
two inches Jong, terminating opposite the car. 
Forehead bordered by two lines, between which are 
numerous spots, and, at their origin, « blackish 
mark from which the whiskers spring. Outside of 
the ear, black, with a white spot upon the small 
lobe. Base of the tail spotted with small blotches, 
which towards the end run into half-rings, which 
are broadest on the upper surface. Pupil round.” 
(F. Cuv.) 

This animal was extremely gentle and familiar, 
so much so indeed that, if persons to whom it was 
attached passed its cage or did not approach it, it 
would express its discontent or solicit their attention 
by a short cry; and when caressed it manifested 
great delight. 

According to Azara, the chibi-guazu 1s so com- 
mon, that his friend Noseda captured eighteen indi- 
viduals in two years within two leagues of his 
pueblo. Yet it would appear that few are acquainted 
with the animal, neither the huntsman nor his dogs 
being able to penetrate its haunts. By day it re- 
mains concealed in the most impenetrable and 
secluded places, only coming abroad afler dark, 
especially when the night is stormy. The chibi- 
guazu then daringly enters courtyards and destroys 
the poultry or carries them away. When the night 
is moonlit they do not venture near inhabited spots, 
and are besides so wary, that it is hopeless to he in 
wait for them with a gun. Men and dogs are most 
cautiously avoided. h pair is supposed to have 
their own exclusive range of territory, for a male 
and female, and no more, are always caught in the 
same place. Those which Noseda caught soon 
became reconciled to captivity, and had much of 
the habits of a cat: nearly the whole of the day 
pney epee in sleep rolled up in ball-like form; 
twilight and night were passed in pacing to and fro 
close to the sides of their den. ey never quar- 
relled unless they were much irritated, and then 
they struck at each other with their fore-paws; 
when they crossed or interrupted each other’s move- 
ments in traversing the den, they spit and gesticu- 
lated like a common cat. ey were fed upon 
various kinds of flesh, rats, fowls, ducks, young dogs, 
&c. Cats’ flesh gave them the mange, under which 
they soon sank: snakes, vipers, and toads, occa- 
sioned violent and continued vomiting, under which 
they wasted away and died. Dogs equalling them- 
selves in size they would not attack : fowls were their 
favourite food ; these they caught by the head and 
neck and instantly killed, stripping their feathers 
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before beginning to eat them. In the night ther 
eyes shone like those of a domestic cat, which wn 
their manners, in their mode of licking the fur and 
cleaning themselves, they entirely resembled. Agara 
concludes by stating that a young one which No-eda 
caught became so thoroughly domesticated, that it 
slept on the skirta of his clerical gown and went 
about loose. No animal could be more tractable ; 
but the neizhbours, among whose poultry it made 
havoc, killed it. 


52.—Tuk Pampas Cat 


(Felis Pajeros}. This species is also called Jungle- 
cat, and by the Spanish colonists Gato Pajero. 

The fur of this animal is very long, some of the 
hairs of the back being upwards of three inches, 
and those of the hinder part ofthe back four and a 
half or nearly five inches long. General colour 
pale yellow-grey. Numerous irregular yellow or 
sometimes brown stripes run obliquely from the back 
along the sides of the body. On each side of the face 
two stripes ofa yellowish or cinnamon colour come 
mence near the eye and extend backwards and down- 
wards over the cheeks, on the hinder part of which 
they join and form a single line, which encircles the 
Jower part of the throat. Tip of the muzzle and 
chin white; a spot in front of the eye, and a line 
beneath the eye, of the same colour; belly, inner 
side and hinder part of fore-legs, white also. An 
irregular black line running across the lower part of 
the chest, and extending over the base of the fore- 
legs externally: above this linc two other transverse 
dark markings more or Jess defined on the chest. 
On the fore-legs three broad black bands, two of 
which encircle the leg: on the posterior legs about 
five black bands externally, and some irregular dark 
spots internally. Feet yellowish, and under side of 
tarsus of a slightly deeper hue. On the belly nume- 
rous Jarge irregular black spots. Ears modcrate, 
with long white hairs internally ; externally of the 
same colour as the head, except at the apex, where 
the hairs are black, and form a slight tuft. Tail 
short, somewhat bushy, and devoid of dark rings or 
spots; the hairs are in fact coloured us those on the 
back. On the upper part of the body each hair is 
brown at the base, then yellow, and at the apex 
black. On the hinder part of the back the hairs are 
almost black at the base, and on the sides of the 
body each hair is grey at the base; there is then a 
considerable space of yellowish-white colour: to- 
wards the apex they are white, and at the apex 
black. The greater number of the hairs of the 
moustaches white. Length, from nose to root of 
tail, twenty-six inches; of tail, fur included, eleven 
inches. Height of body at shoulders, thirteen inches. 
Size about equal to that of the common wild-cat of 
Europe; but the Pampas cat is stouter, its head 
smaller, and its tai] shorter. (Waterhouse.) 

This cat was known to Azara, but till recently 
European naturalists were but little acquainted 
with it. Fischer, in his *‘ Synopsis Mammalium, 
put it among those species that are not well deter- 
mined. Azara says that the nutives cal! this animal 
gato pajero, because it lives on the plains, conceal- 
ing itself in jungles without entering the woods or 
thickets. Whether this species exists in Paraguay, 
Azara states, was a point he could not determine, 
but that it might perhaps have been formerly seen 
there before the country became well peopled. He 
caught four in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, be- 
tween 35° and 36° S. lat., and three others on the 
Rio Negro. They are found, he adds, on both sides 
of La Plata. Its food consists principally of apereas, 
or wild guinea-pigs. 

According to Mr. Darwin (Zoology of the Beagle), 
this cat inhabits Santa Cruz, Patagonia, and Bahia 
Blanca. 

‘“‘ This animal,” observes Mr. Darwin, “ takes its 
name from paja, the Spanish word for ‘* straw," 
from its habits of frequenting reeds. It is common 
over the whole of the great plains which compose 
the eastern side of the southern part of America. 
From the accounts I received I have reason to be- 
lieve that it is found near the strait of Magellan, 
which would give it a range of nearly 1400 miles in 
a north and south line,” for Azara states that it is to 
be found as high north as 30°S. Jat. One of Mr. 
Darwin’s specimens was obtained at 50° S. at Santa 
Cruz: it was met with in a valley where a few 
thickets were growing. When disturbed it did not 
run away, but drew itself up and hissed. The other 
specimen which Mr. Darwin brought to England 
was killed at Bahia Blanoa. 


LYNXES. 


The name of lynxes is applied by zoologists to a 
subdivision of the Felidaw, well marked externally 
and regarded Baten as entitled to a distinct ge- 
neric rank. About-eight species are described, but 
there is still considerable confusion among those 
which are natives of Amenca. The available cha- 
racters which the lynxes present consist. in the 
pencils which tuft the ears, in the shortness of the 
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tril, and the proportionate elevation of the body at 


the haunches. 

The tynx is one of those animals respecting which 
eny shane ‘fables have pean popes y current, but 
which-are now in no danger of being revived. Pliny 
(lib, vii.,'25) classes the ]ynx among the monstrous 
peosnctins of Athiopia, in the existence of which 

e seems to have implicitly believed. The lynx is 
often alinded to by the ancient poets, but from 
many expressions we easily perceive that they had 
no very precise ideas about the animal; the lynx 
of poetry was sometimes a leopard or panther. 
Virgil calls the lynxes of Bacchus .vari@, and in 
another place alludes to the skin of the spotted lynx 
(miaculosee lyncits). 

The representations of lynxes on antique gems 
and sculptures are as unsatisfactory and vague as 
the allusions in classic poetry. Still however the 
lynx described by Aristotle, Atlian, and Oppian was, 
it must be confessed, not one of these doubtful 
creatures, but a definite species, and, as we think, 
the caracal. ; 


53, 58, 59.—Tnu Caraca. 


(Felis Curacal). This animal derives its modern 
name from the Turkish, cava, black, and ku/ash, ear. 
Its Persian name has {he same meaning, sujah-gush 
or sta-gusch (sta, black, gusch, ear). It is widely dis- 
tributed, being found in Persia, India, Barbary, 
Nubia, Egypt, and the whole of Africa to Caffraria, 
Turkey, and Arabia. The general colour of the 
body 1s of ® pale reddish-brown, with a vinous 
tinge; the lower parts are paler. Two spots of pure 
white are near each eye, one on the inner side of 
and above the eye, the other beneath its outer angle. 
The edges of the upper lip, the chin, and lower lip 
are white, as are the insides of the limbs. The 
whiskers rise from a series of black lines. The ears 
are Jong and tapering, and are surmounted by a 
pencil of long black hairs; their colour externally 
is black. The tail reaches only to the heel or hock- 
oint. Temminck gives the measurements as fol- 
ows :—Jength two feet ten inches, of which the tail 
menasuresten. Average height about fourteen inches. 
We have ourselves seen much larger individuals. The 
eyes of the caracal have a marked nocturnal cha- 
racter, and are large, bright, and scowling in their 
expression. The limbs are extremely muscular, 
and its whele contour denofes great activity. The 
caracal feeds on small quadrupeds and birds, the 
latter of which it pursues even to the tops of the 
trees. It is said to follow the lion and other large 
beasts of prey for the purpose of feeding on what 
they leave. The caracal leaps upon its victim and 
holds it with remarkable tenacity, as was noticed by 
Aflian. Oppian also aljudes to its mode of springing 
upon hares, deer, &e. According to Temminck, 
these animals are in the habit of hunting in packs, 
like wild dogs, and of running down their prey ; 
most probably they creep towards it like the cheetah, 
and spring suddenly upon it. Pennant, quoting 
Thévenot, states that they are often brought up 
tame, and used in the chase of Jesser quadrupeds 
and the larger sort of birds, as cranes, pelicans, 
peacocks, &c., and that when they seize their prey 
they hold it fast with their mouth and lic motion- 
less on it. He also adds, on the authority of Hyde, 
that the Arabians, who call it Anuhk-el-ard, affirm 
that it hunts like the panther, jumps up at cranes 
as they fly, and covers its steps when hunting. 

In enptivity the caracal is very irritable, often 
displaying great ferocity. Of its fierceness and 
strengh Dr. Charleton gives evidence, for he relates 
that he saw one fall on a hound, which it killed and 
tore to pieces in a moment, although the dog de- 
fended itself to the utmost. It would appear, from 
our repeated personal observations, that few animals 
of the feline race are more impatient of confinement. 
Excepting in the instance of very young examples, 
we never knew one that would suffer the approach 
of strangers without exhibiting tokens of savage 
anger. Apparently annoyed by the light, they re- 
tire to a corner of their den, and there crouch in 
sullen and suspicious mood, repelling every attempt 
towards familiarity by a snarl. When thus irritated 
the ears are drawn down close to the head, the eyes 
glare with an expression of malignant fury, and the 
teeth are displayed, while, at the same time, they 
utter a deep hissing not unlike that of a cat, and 
very different from the grow] of the lion or tiger. 
In a state of nature they avoid the face of man, and, 
though of comparatively small size, are dangerous 
enemies when hard-pressed or wounded. 


54.—Tuaz Boorsp Lynx 


‘Felis caligata). This is a small species with the 
tail much Jonger in proportion than in the caracal. 
The total length is about three feet, of which the 
tail measures thirteen inches.. The ears are large, 
yed within, and al ay with a — of brown hairs ; 
the sole and or of the foot, or leg as it is 
usually called, are of a deep black. The upper 
parts of the body are of a deep bluish grey, in some 
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with black hairs; the lower parts, throat, and 
breast are reddish; the thighs are marked with in- 
distinct bands of rather bright brown, and two 
bands cross the cheeks. The tail ie black at the 
tip with three or four incomplete rings above it, se- 
arated from each other by whitish intervals. The 
emale has generally the tints more yellow; the 
youn have well-defined dark bands on their sides. 
lia species inhabits t', : south of India, and Africa 
from Egypt and Barbary to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Birds and small quadrupeds are its prey. It makes 
havoc among the flocks of wild guinca-fowls in 
Airica, nor does it refuse the remains of lurge quad- 
rupeds on which the lion or panther have feasted. 
Cuvier applied the term Lynx des Muruis to this 
species as well as to the chaus, but at the same 
time with a remark that some consider the two 
animals to be distinct. 


55.—THE CHaus 


(Felis Chaus, Giildenst.). The Chaus, according to 
Colone) Sykes, is called motu ruhn manjur, or larger 
wild cat, by the Marhattas. This species has been 
cleared up by Riippell from the confusion in which 
it had become involved. He describes it as well 
covered with fur, the under-coat of which is woolly 
and soft, but the long hairs are not thickly set. The 
colour of the woolly hair is a dirty palish ochre 
yew, darker on the back, lighter beneath; the 
ong hairs are of the same tint at the base, have a 
dark-brown middle ring, and are tipped with greyish- 
yellow, whitish, or saffron, so that the appearance 
produced is a mixed colouring of greyish-yellow 
and dirty-white. Many of the hairs on the sides 
are tipped with black, and, where these are nume- 
rous, dusky lines or dashes are produced. The 
saffron-tipped hairs prevail on the back, and form 
a yellow stripe from the shoulders to the tail; 
the nose is black; above and below the eye is 
a large white spot; a black streak runs from the 
inner corner of the eye to the nose. The edges of 
the lips are black, and encircled by a white ring. 
Cheeks and whiskers white, a few black bristles 
being interspersed among the latter: back of the 
ears grey-brown, with black pencils, Externally 
the limbs are barred with four or Sve transverse black 
bands. The tail is one-fourth as Jong as the body, 
and annulated towards the termination, which 1s 
black and abrupt. 

The chaus inhabits the north of Africa along the 
course of the Nile, and perhaps more remote dis- 
tricts. It is found in the morasses and bushy Jow- 
lands that border the Caspian Sea, and along the 
banks of its tributary rivers. It is said to he com- 
mon in Persia; it is also an inhabitant of the 
Decean. Everywhere it appears to give preference 
to marshes and boggy wastes, where brushwood 
affords it shelter. It lives upon birds, small quad- 
rupeds, and even fishes: it seldom climbs trees, and 
is not easily tamed. 


86.—Tur Evrorran Lynx 


(Felis Lynx, Temminck, not Linn. and Nilsson; 
FI. virgata, Nilsson). This is the ordinary lynx of 
Europe, extending from Scandinavia to Naples and 
the Pyrenees. Specimens were lately living in the 
menagerie of the Zoological Society of London from 
Norway. Giildenstadt states it to exist on the Can- 
casus, where it is a great pest. Besides this lynx, 
Europe possesses the following :-— 

The Arctic Lynx (Felis borealis, Temminck, not 
Thunberg ; F. Lyn, Linn. and Nilsson). It inhabits 
the north of Scandinavia, and probably Siberia and 
the forest. of Ural. 

The Great Lynx (Felis cervaria, Linn. ; F. borealis, 
Thunberg, not Temminck; Siberian Lynx of fur- 
riers; Kat-lo of Swedes). It inhabits Norway, Asia- 
tic Russia, and also the Caucasus, according to 
M. Menestries, who says the Persians call it /aar- 
chach. (See Nilsson.) 

The Pardine Lynx (Felis pardina, Temminck). 
This is the Portuguese Lynx of furriers. It is a 
well-marked species, inhabiting the mountain re- 
gions of Spain, Portugal, and other southern dis- 
tricts. 
of the Zoological Society of London, and specimens 
are preserved in the Paris Museum which were 
killed in Portugal, not far from Lisbon, in 1808: 
it is a beautiful animal. Colonel Sykes obtained 
skins in Andalusia, where it is called gato clavo. 
It inhabits the Sierra Morena. . 

The European or Red J.ynx represented in the 
figure is of a dull reddish-grey, or rufous tint, with 
dark rusty-brown spots of an oblong form on the 
sides, and rounder and smaller spots on the limbs; 
the under parts are whitish mottled with black. 
In winter the fur is much longer than in summer, 
and also fuller; and assumes a hoary tinge, the long 
hairs becoming re gr with greyish-white; the 
ears are pencilled ; the tail is short, and tipped with 
black. The length of the head and body is nearly 
three feet; of the tail, six or seven inches. The 


specimens fulvous, clouded with grey and sprinkled: , 
a, throat 


Fine examples are living in the menagerie: 









European lynx feeds upon amal] quadrupeds and 
birds, and climbs treks cally ares, quiere: 
rabbits, and also sheep, fall victims to it. When 
attacked by a dog it lies down on its back and de 
fends itself with its clawa. Those wa have aeen in 
captivity were very playful. Its fur is valuable in 
commerce; the colder the climate and: season of 
the year, the finer and fuller it is. 

“The limits of the lynx,” observes Cuvier, *‘in 
the ancient continent are not perfectly ascertained, 
We know, indeed, that it is common in the forests 
of the north of Europe and Asia. MM. Blumen- 
bach, Bechstein, and Tiedemann cite instances of 
their having been killed even ey in Germany, 
but they are becoming more and more scarce, 
M. Schintz says that it is not uncommon in the 
mountains of Switzerland. M. Delabre cites an 
instance of one killed in Auvergne in 1788.” 


57 .—THE CANADA Lynx 


(Felis Canadensis, Geolf.). There is some question 
about this species, which we believe to be entirely 
identical with the J. darealis of: Temminek ; and 
consequently that the title Canadensis is a mere 
synonym. he range of this boreal lynx is not, 
Inmited, therefore, to the old world only, but is also 
extended to the northern parts of America. It is 
found north of the great takes, and eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains: if is rare on the sea-coast, does 
not frequent the barren grounds, but is not uneom- 
mon in the wooded districts of the interior. It ix 
found on the Mackenzie River as far north as G6°, 
Specimens in the museum of the Zoological Society 
of London were procured by Douglas in California. 
Dr. Richardson states that the early French writers 
on Canada, who ascribed to this species the habit of 
dropping from the trees on the backs of deer and 
destroying them by tearing their throats and drinke 
ing their blood, gave it the name of Loup Cervier 
The French Canadians now term it indifferently 
Le Chat or Le Peeshoo. With respect to its alfack- 
ing deer in the way said, the statement is errone- 
ous; and if really practised by any ferocious animal, 
is most probably so by the puma. The same habit 
has been attributed to the wolverene or glulton, from 
a mistake of Chaglevoix in applying to this lynx the 
name of Carcajoy, which is proper to the wolverene 
only. The followigg is Dr, Richardson's description :-- 

“The head is round, the nose obtuse, and the face 

has much of the form of that of the domestic cat 
but the facial line is more convex between the eyes. 
The ears are ercet, triangular, and tipped by an up- 
right slender tuft. of coarse black hairs: they are 
placed about their own breadth apart, and on their 
porterior surface they have a dark mark beneath 
the tip, which is continued near both margins down- 
wards towards their bases. . On the body and ex- 
tremities the fur is hoary, most of the hairs being 
tipped with white; on the crown of the head, and 
for a broad space down the middJe of the back, 
there is a considerable mixture of blackish-brown, 
and on the sides and legs of pale wood-brown. In 
some specimens these colours produce an indistinct 
mottling, but in general there are no defined mark- 
ings. A rufous tinge is also occasionally present 
about the nape of the neck, and on the posterior 
mrts of the thigh. The tail is coloured like the 
vmack, except the tip, which is black. The fur is 
close and fine on the back, longer and paler on the 
belly. When blown aside it shows on the mid- 
dle of the back a dark Jiver-brown colour from the 
roots to near the tip, but on the sides it is for the 
rrentest. part. of its length of a pale yellowish-brown, 
being merely a little darker near the roots. The 
legs are thick, the toes very thick and furry, and 
are armed with very sharp awl-shaped white claws, 
shorter than the fur. There are four toes on each 
foot, those on the hind-foot being rather the largest, 
but both feet have much spread. Length tliree 
feet, one inch,” &c. 

This Boreal or Canadian lynx is by no means 
courageous: it never ventures to attack large quad- 
vuipedas, but preys chiefly on the American hare, for 
the capture of which it is well provided. ‘Its 
arge paws, slender loins, and Jong but thick hind- 
legs, with large buttocks scarcely relieved by # short 
thick tail, give it an awkward, clumsy la elt 
It makes a poor fight when it is surprised by a hunter 
in a tree ; for though it spits like acat, and sets its 
hair up, it is easily destroyed by a blow on the back 
with a slender stick; and it never attacks a man. 
Its gait is by bounds straightforward, with the back 
a little arched, and Jighting on all the feet at once. 
It swims well, and will cross the arm of a lake two 
miles wide, but is not swift on land. If breeds 
once ear, and has two young at a time.” ts 
flesh ten by the natives, and is white and ten- 
der, but destitute of flavour, and closely resembles 
that of the American hare. The skin of this specics 
is an important article in commercé, The annual 
importation by the Hudaon’s Bay Company is stated 
ty be from seven to nine thousand, 

Besides this lynx there are others in i ho 
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we have seen others. very gentle, though playful and 
animated. Lawson, who, in his ‘History of Caro- 
lina,’ well describes the puma, is therefore in error 
when he states that “when taken young it is never 
to be reclaimed from its wild nature.” is writer 
says, “The panther (puma) climbs trees with the 
greatest agility imaginable, is very strong-limbed, 
catching a piece of meat from any animal he strikes 
at; his tail is exceeding Jong; his eyes look. very 
fierce and lively, are large, and of a grayish colour; 
his prey is swine’s-flesh, deer, or anything he can 
take. He halloos like a man in the woods when 
killed, which is by making him take to a tree, as the 
east cur will presently do; then the huntsmen 
shoot him; if they do not kill him outright he is a 
dangerous enemy when wounded, especially to the 
dogs that approach him. This beast is the greatest 
enemy to the planter of any vermm in Carolina, 
His flesh looks as wel) as any shamble’s meat what- 
soever: a great many people eat him as choice foud, 
but I never tasted of a panther, so cannot commend 
the meat by my own experience. Flis skin is a 
warm covering for the Indians in winter, though 
not esteemed among the choice furs. This skin 
dressed makes fine women's shoes or men's gloves.” 

The puma is indeed a very destructive animal: 
not only the peccary and the capybara fall a prey 
to his destructive habits, but sheep, hogs, and cattle 
are among his victims; of the former he has been 
known to kill fiftyin a single night. It is not often 
that the puma attacks man, though when wounded 
he becomes a dan;yerous foe. Sir F. Tead, in his 
* Journey across the Pampas,’ gives the following 
interesting narrative, in proof of the fear of man 
which this animal, in common with others, enter- 
tains. The person who related it to Sir Francis 
was himself the actor in the scene. 

“ He was trying to shoot some wild ducks, and, in 
order to approach them unperceived, he put the 
corder of his poncho (which is a sort of long narrow 
blanket} over his head, and, crawling along the 
ground upon his hands and knees, the poncho not 
only covered his body, but trailed along the ground 
behind him. As he was thus creeping by a large 
bush of reeds, he heard a Joud sudden noise, between 
e bark and a roar: he felt sonata heavy strike 
his feet, and, instantly jumping up, he saw, to his 
astonishment, a large lion actually standing on his 
poncho; and, perhaps, the animal was equally asto- 
uished to find finwe fin the immediate presence of 
so athletic aman. The man told me he was un- 
willing to fire, as his gun was Joaded with very 
small shot; and he therefore remained motionless, 
the lion standing on his poncho for many seconds : 
at lust the creature turned his head, and, walking 
very slowly away about ten yards, he stopped and 
turned again: the man still maintained his ground, 
upon which the lion tacitly acknowledged his 
supremacy, and walked off.” (Fig. 45.) 

Audubon in his ‘ Aarne dry Biography,’ gives 
@ spirited account of the chase of the ala or 
cougar as he terms it, which was hunted by dogs, 
and men armed with rifles: it was driven by their 
united exertions from tree to tree, and perished, 
fighting with the dogs, having received, several 
balls, one of which produced a mortal wound. On 
the Pampas the puma is hunted with dogs, and, 
while it is engaged in the conflict surrounded by 
them, the dexterous Gaucho strikes him senseless 
with his bolas, or throws his lasso over him, and, 

alloping off, drags him along the ground til] almost 
ifeless, when the dogs rush upon him and tear him 


to pieces. 47, 48, 60.—THE OcxLor 


(Felis pardalis). This elegantly-marked species 
of tiger-cat is a native of Mexico, Paraguay, and 
probably of Peru. It measures nearly three feet in 
the Jength of the head and body, the tai] is about a 
foot long, and the medium height is about eighteen 
inches. The ground-colour of the fur is grey, 
slightly tinged with fawn; upon this are disponed 
Jongitudinal bands, of which the margins are per-; 
fectly black, the central parts being of a deeper 
fawn than the general ground. These riba ak 
black, enclosing a deep fawn, become deep:d]) 


lines and spots on the neck and head and on the | 


outer aspect of the limbs. From the top of the head 
towards the shoulders there pass several diverging 
black bands, and on the top of the back the line is 
uite continuous. The tail is spotted upon a ground 
like thatof the body. The term ocelot is a corrup- 
tion of the Mexican names Tiacoozelotl, or Talo- 
eelotl, as given by Hernandez, who terms it Catus 
pardus Mexicanus. oe ae ; 

The ocelot is often exhibited in menageries, and 
is generally good-tempered and ply: we have 
seen several which might be said to be{perfectly 
domesticated. Bewick states that * nothing can 
soften the natural ferocity of its epost, nor 
calm the restlessness of its motions. One of these 
animals, shown at Newcastle in 1788, although 
extremely old, exhibited t marie of terocity. 
{t was kept closely confined, and would not admit 
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uf bemg caressed by its keeper.” Warsh usage and 
close catifinement have often spoiled the temper of 
animals, and the fault is always laid to their dis- 

osition, and not to mismanagement. Mr. Bennett 
informs us that 8 specimen which was kept in the 
Tower menagerie was extremely familiar, and had 
much of the character and manners of the common 
cat. Its food consisted principally of rabbits and 
birds; the latter it plucked with great dexterity, 
and always commenced its meal with the head, of 
which it seemed particularly fond; but it did not 
eat with the ravenous avidity which characterizes 
nearly nl] the animals of this tribe. 

Of the manners of the ocelot in a state of nature 
little 1s known. It inhabits the deep forests and 
preys upon small quadrupeds and birds; climbing 
the trees in quest of the latter, and lying in wait for 
them concealed among the foliage. It is said to 
take monkeys by a very subtle mode of praceeding. 
When it perceives a troop of these active creatures, 
it immediately stretches itself out, as if dead, on the 
limb of some tree; urged by curiosity they hasten 
to examine the supposed “ mortal remains” of 
their enemy,—the foremost pays dearly for his 
SUMOBY: 51.—Tuxz CHati 
(Felis mitis). The chati is regarded by Des- 
marest. as the chibi-zuazu of Azara. It is a native 
of Paraguay and other parts of South America, and 
is much smaller than the ocelot. Azara describes 
it ns averaging three feet six inches in total length. 
The following is Fred. Cuvier’s description of ¢« 
female living in the menagerie of Paris :—* Anout 
a third larger than the domestic cat: Jength, ex- 
clusive of tail, rather more than two feet; tail, 
eleven inches; height to middle of back, about 
one foot two inches. Ground-colour of fur on the 
upper parts, pale yellowish; on the Jower pure 
white; at the roots, dull grey, and very thick and 
close. Body covered with irregular dark patches : 
those upon the back entirely black and disposed 
Jongitudinally in four rows; those upon the sides 
surrounded with black, with the centres of a 
clear fawn, arranged in nearly five rows. Spots 
upon the Jower part of the body, whére the 
ground-colour of the fur is white, full, and arranged 
in two lines composed of six or seven patches on 
each side. Vambs covered with nearly round spots 
of smaller dimensions: on the fore-legs, near the 
body, two transverse bands. On the throat a sort 
of half collar, and on the under-jaw two crescent- 
shaped spots. Behind each eye two bands about 
two inches Jong, terminating opposite the ear. 
Forehead bordered by two lines, between which are 
numerous spots, and, at their origin, # blackish 
mark from which the whiskers spring. Outside of 
the ear, black, with a white spot upon the small 
lobe. Base of the tail spotted with smal] blotches, 
which towards the end run into half-rings, which 
are broadest on the upper surface. Pupil round.” 
(F. Cuv.) 

This animal was extremely gentle and familiar, 
50 much so indeed that, if persons to whom it was 
attached passed its cage or did not approach it, it 
would express its discontent or solicit their attention 
by a short. cry; and when caressed it manifested 
great delight. 

According to Azara, the chibi-guazu 1s so com- 
mon, that his friend Noseda captured eighteen indi- 
viduals in two years within two leagues of his 
pueblo. Yet it would appear that few are acquainted 
with the animal, neither the huntsman nor his dogs 
being able to penetrate its haunts. By day it re- 
mains concealed in the most impenetrable and 
secluded places, only coming abroad after dark, 
especially when the night is stormy. The chibi- 
guazu then daringly enters courtyards and destroys 
the poultry or carries them away. When the night 
is moonlit they do not venture near inhabited spots, 
and are besides so wary, that it is hopeless to hie in 
wait for them with a gun. Men and dogs are most 
cautiously avoided. sh pair is supposed to have 
their own exclusive range of territory, for a male 
and female, and no more, are always caught in the 
same place. Those which Noseda caught soon 
became reconciled to captivity, and had much of 
the habits of a cat: nearly the whole of the day 
they passed in sleep rolled up in ball-like form; 
twilight aud night were passed in pacing to and fro 
close to the sides of their den. ey never quar- 
relled unless they were much irritated, and then 
they struck at each other with their fore-paws; 
when they crossed or interrupted each other's move- 
ments in traversing the den, they spit and geaticu- 
lated like a common cat. They were fed upon 
various kinds of flesh, rats, fowls, ducks, young dogs, 
&c. Cats’ flesh gave them the mange, under which 
they soon sank: snakes, vipers, and toads, occa- 
sioned violent and continued vomiting, under which 
they wasted away and died. Dogs equalling them- 
selves in size they would not attack: fowls were their 
favourite food ; these the caught by the head and 
neck and instantly killed, atripping their feathers 
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_ | PWinp-cas. 
before beginning to eat them. In the night ther 
eyes shone like those of a domestic cat, which in 

eir manners, in their mode of licking the fur gnd 
cleaning themselves, they entirely resemblad. Adare 
concludes by stating that a youn one which No-eda 
caught became so thoroughly domesticated, that it 
slept on the skirts of his clerical gown and went 
about loose. No animal could be more tractahle ; 
but the neighbours, among whose poultry it made 
havoc, killed it. 


52.—Tux Pampas Cat 


(Felis Pajeros). This species is also called Jungle- 
cat, and by the Spanish colonists Gato Pajero. 

The fur of this animal is very long, some of the 
hairs of the back being upwards of three inches, 
and those of the hinder pert ofthe back four and a 
half or nearly five inches long. General colour 
pale yellow-grey. Numerous trregular yellow or 
sometimes brown stripes run obliquely from the back 
along the sides of the body. On each side of the face 
two stripes of a yellowish or cinnamon colour com- 
mence near the eye and extend back wards and down- 
wards over the cheeks, on the hinder part of which 
they join and form a single line, which encireles the 
lower part of the throat. Tip of the muzzle and 
chin white ; a spot in front of the eye, and a line 
beneath the eye, of the same colour; belly, inner 
side and hinder part of fore-legs, white also. An 
irregular black line running across the Jower part of 
the chest, and extending over the base of the fore- 
legs externally: above this line two other transverse 
dark markings more or less defined on the chest. 
On the fore-legs three broad black bands, two of 
which encircle the leg: on the posterior legs about 
five black bands externally, and some irregular dark 
spots internally. Feet yellowish, and under side of 
tarsus of a slightly deeper hue. On the belly nume- 
rous large irregular black spots. Ears moderate, 
with long white hairs internally ; externally of the 
same colour as the head, except at the apex, where 
the hairs are black, and form a slight tuft. Tail 
short, somewhat bushy, and devoid of dark rings or 
spots; the hairs are in fact coloured as those on the 
back. On the upper part of the body cach hair is 
brown at the base, then yellow, and at the apex 
black. On the hinder part of the back the hairs are 
almost black at the base, and on the sides of the 
body each hair is grey at the base; there is then a 
considerable space of yellowish-white colour: to- 
wards the apex they are white, and at the apex 
black. The yreater number of the hairs of the 
moustaches white. Length, from nose to root of 
tail, twenty-six inches; of tail, fur included, eleven 
inches. Height of body at shoulders, thirteen inches. 
Size about equal to that of the common wild-cat of 
Europe; but the Pampas cat is stouter, its head 
smaller, and its tail shorter. (Waterhouse.) 

This cat was known to Azara, but til) recently 
European naturalists were but little acquainted 
with it. Fischer, in his ‘ Synopsis Mammalium, 
put it among those species that are not well deter- 
mined. Azuara says that the natives call this animal 
gato pajero, because it lives on the plains, conccal- 
ing itselfin jungles without entering the woods or 
thickets. Whether this species exists in Paraguay, 
Azara states, was a point he could not determine, 
but that it might perhaps have been formerly seen 
there before the country became. well peopled. He 
caught four in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, he- 
tween 35° and 36° S. Jat., and three others on the 
Rio Negro. They are found, he adds, on both sides 
of La Plata. Its food consists principally of apereas, 
or wild guinea-pigs. 

According to Mr. Darwin (Zoology of the Beagle), 
this cat inhabits Santa Cruz, Patagonia, and Bahia 
Blanca. 

* This animal,” observes Mr. Darwin, “ takes its 
name from paju, the Spanish word for ‘ straw,’ 
from its habits of frequenting reeds. It is common 
over the whole of the great plains which compose 
the eastern side of the southern part of America. 
From the accounts I received I have reason to be- 
lieve that it is found near the strait of Magellan, 
which would give it a range of nearly 1400 miles in 
a north and south line,” for Azara states that it is to 
be found as high north as 30°S. lat. One of Mr. 
Darwin's specimens was obtained at 50° S. at Santa 
Cruz: it was met with in a valley where a few 
thickets were growing. When disturbed it did fot 
run away, but drew itself up and hissed. The other 
specimen which Mr. Darwin brought to England 
was killed at Bahia Blanca. 


LYNXES. 


The name of lynxes is applied by zoologists to a 
subdivision of the Felide, well marked externally 
and dessa Mga as entitled toa distinct ge- 
neric rank, ut eight species are described, but 
there is still considerable confusion among thoee 
which are natives of Amenca. The available cha- 
racters which the Jynxes present consist in. the 
pencils which tuft the ears, in the shortness of the 





Lynx sa.) 





tril, and the proportionate elevation of the body at 
the haunches. | | 

The lynx is one of those arzmals pespernns which 
many absurd fables have been popularly current, but 
which are now in no danger of being revived. Pliny 
(lib. vii., 25) classes the lynx among the monstrous 
proaneens of Athiopia, in the existence of which 

@ scema to have implicitly believed. The lynx is 
often alluded to by the ancient poets, but from 
many expressions we easily perceive that they had 
no very precise ideas about the animal; the lynx 
of poetry was sometimes a leopard or anther 
Virgil calls the lynxes of Bacchus .varie, and in 
another place alludes to the skin of the spotted lynx 
(maculose lyncis). 

The representations of lynxes on antique gems 
and sculptures are as unsatisfactory and vague as 
the allusions in classic poetry. Still however the 
lynx described by Aristotle, Aslian, and Oppian was, 
it must be confessed, not one of these doubtful 
creatures, but a definite species, and, as we think, 
the caracal. 


53, 58, 50.—Tuxr Caracat 


(Felts Caracal). This animal derives its modern 
name from the Turkish, cara, black, and kulash, ear. 
Its Persian name has the same meaning, sujah-gush 
or s1a-guach (sia, black, gusch, ear). It is widely dis- 
tributed, being found in Persia, India, Barbary, 
Nubia, Egypt, and the whole of Africa to Caffraria, 
Turkey, and Arabia. The general colour of the 
body is of a pale reddish-brown, with a vinous 
tinge; the lower parts are paler. ‘T'wo spots of pure 
white are near each cye, one on the inner side of 
and above the eye, the other beneath its outer angle. 
The edges of the upper lip, the chin, and lower lip 
are white, as are the insides of the limbs. The 
whiskers rise from a series of black lines. The ears 
are jong and tapering, and are surmounted by a 
pencil of long black hairs; their colour externally 
is black. The tai} reaches only to the heel or hock- 
oint. Temminck gives the measurements as fol- 
ows :—length two feet fen inches, of which the tail 
measures ten. Averase height about fourteen inches. 
We have ourselves seen much larger individuals. The 
eyes of the caracal have a marked nocturnal cha- 
racter, and are large, bright, and scowling in their 
expression, The limbs are extremely muscular, 
and its whele contour denotes great activity. The 
caracal feeds on smal] quadrupeds and birds, the 
latter of which if pursues even to the tops of the 
trees. It is said to follow the lion and other large 
beasts of prey for the purpose of feeding on what 
they leave. The caracal leaps upon its viclim and 
holds it with remarkable tenacity, as was noticed by 
Elian. Oppian also alludes to its mode of springing 
upon hares, deer, &c. According to Teinminck, 
these animals are in the habit of hunting in packs, 
like wild dogs, and of running down their prey ; 
most probably they creep towards it like the cheetah, 
and spring suddenly upon it. Pennant, quoting 
Thévenot, states that they are often brought up 
tame, and used in the chase of Jesser guadrupeds 
and the larger sort of birds, as cranes, pelicans, 
peacocks, &c., and that when they seize their prey 
they hold it fast with their mouth and lie motion- 
less on it. He also adds, on the authority of Hyde, 
that the Arabians, who cal) it Anuk-el-ard, affirm 
that it hunts like the panther, jumps up at cranes 
as they fly, and covers its steps when hunting. 

In captivity the caracal is very irritable, often 
displaying great ferocity. Of its fierceness and 
strengh Dr. Charleton gives evidence, for he relates 
that he saw one fall on a hound, which it killed and 
tore to pieces in a moment, although the dog de- 
fended itself to the utmost, It would appear, from 
our repeated personal observations, that. few animals 
of the feline race are more impatient of confinement. 
Excepting in the instance of very young examples, 
we never knew one that would suffer the approach 
of strangers without exhibiting tokens of savage 
anger. Apparently annoyed by the light, they re- 
tire to a corner of their den, and there crouch in 
sullen and suspicious mood, repelling every attempt 
towards familiarity by a snarl. When thus irritated 
the ears are drawn down close to the head, the eyes 
glare with an expression of malignant fury, and the 
teeth are displayed, while, at the same time, they 
utter a deep hissing not unlike that of a cat, and 
very different from the growl of the lion or tiger. 
In a state of nature they avoid the face of man, and, 
‘hough of comparatively small size, are dangerous 
enemies when hard-pressed or wounded. 


$4.—THe Boorrp Lynx 


‘Felis cualigata). This is a smal) species with the 
tail much fonger in proportion than in the caracal. 
The total length is about three feet, of which the 
tail measures thirteen inches. The ears are large, 
‘ved within, and tipped with a pencil of brown hairs ; 
the sole and posterior of the foot, or leg as it is 
usually called, are of a deep black. The upper 
parts ofthe body are of a deep bluish grey, in some 
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specimens fulvous, clouded with grey and aprmkied 
with black hairs; the lower cane throat, and 
breast are reddish; the thighs are marked with in- 
distinct bands of rather bright brown, and two 
bands cross the cheeks. The tai) is black at the 
tip with three or four incomplete rings above it, se- 
pom from each other by whitish intervals. The 
emale has hilt ard the tints more yellow; the 
oung have well-defined dark bands on their sides. 
hig species inhabits t', south of India, and Africa 
from Eyypt and Barbary to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Birds and small quadrupeds are its prey. It makes 
havoc among the flocks of wild guinea-fowla in 
Africa, nor does it refuse the remains of large quad- 
rupeds on which the lion or panther have feasted. 
Cuvier applied the term Lynx des Murais to this 
Species as well as to the chaus, but at the same 
time with a remark that some consider the two 
animals to be distinct. 


55.—THE CHavs 


(Felis Chaus, Giildenst.). The Chaus, according to 
Colonel Sykes, is called motu rahn manjur, or larger 
wild cat, by the Marhattas. This species has been 
cleared up by Rtippell from the confusion in which 
it had become involved. Tle describes it as well 
covered with fur, the under-coat of which is woolly 
and solt, but the long hairs are not thickly set. The 
colour of the woolly hair is a dirty palish ochre 
ellow, darker on the back, lighter beneath; the 
ong hairs are of the same tint at the base, have a 
dark-brown middle ring, and are tipped with greyish- 
yellow, whitish, or saffron, so that the appearance 
produced is a mixed coloung of greyish-yellow 
and dirty-white. Many of the hairs on the sides 
are tipped with black, and, where these are nume- 
rous, dusky lines or dashes are produced. The 
saffron-tipped hairs prevail on the back, and form 
a yellow stripe from the shoulders to the tail; 
the nose is black; above and below the eye is 
a large white spot; a black streak runs from the 
inner corner of the eye to the nose. The edges of 
the lips are black, and encircled by a white ring. 
Cheeks and whiskers white, a few black bristles 
being interspersed among the latter: back of the 
ears grey-brown, with black pencils. External] 
the limbs are barred with four or five transverse blac 
bands. ‘The tajl is one-fourth as long as the body, 
and annulated towards the termination, which 1s 
black and abrupt. 

The chaus inhabits the north of Africa along the 
course of the Nile, and perhaps more remote dis- 
tricts. It is found in the morasses and bushy low- 
Jands that border the Caspian Sea, and along the 
banks of its tributary rivers. 1 is said to be com- 
mon in Persia; it is also an inhabitant of the 
Decenn. Everywhere it appears to give preference 
to marshes and boggy wastes, where brushwood 
affords it shelter. It lives upon birds, smal] quad- 
rupeds, and even fishes: it seldom climbs trees, and 
is not easily tamed. 


56.—THr Evrorran Lynx 


(elie Lynx, Temminck, not Linn. and Nilsson ; 
Ff. virgata, Nilsson). 
Europe, extending from Scandinavia to Naples and 
the Pyrenees. Specimens were Jately living in the 
menagerie of the Zoological Society of London from 
Norway. Giildenstadt states it to exist on the Cau- 
casus, where it is a great pest. Besides this lynx, 
Kurope possesses the following :— 

The Arctic Lynx (Felis borealis, Temminck, not 
Thunberg ; #. Lyn, Linn. and Nilsson). It inhabits 
the north of Scandinavia, and probably Siberia and 
the forest of Ural. 

The Great Lynx ( Felis cerraria, Linn. ; F’. borealis, 
Thunberg, not Temminck; Siberian Lynx of fur- 
riers; Kat-lo of Swedes). It inhabits Norway, Asia- 
tic Russia, and also the Caucasus, according to 
M. Menestries, who says the Persians cal) it Vuar- 
chach. (Sce Nilsson.) 

The Pardine Lynx (Felis pardina, Temminck). 
This is the Portuguese Lynx of furriers. It is a 
well-marked species, inhabiting the mountain re- 


gions of Spain, Portugal, and other southern dis-.’ 
tricts. Fine examples are living in the menagerie: 


of the Zoological Society of London, and specimens 
are preserved in the Paris Museum which were 
killed in Portugal, not far from Lisbon, in 1808: 
it is a beautiful animal. CoJonel Sykes obtained 
skins in Andalusia, where it is called gato clavo. 
It inhabits the Sierra Morena. 

The European or Red Lynx represented in the 
figure is of a dull reddish-grey, or rufous tint, with 
dark rusty-brown spots of an oblong form on the 
sides, and rounder and smaller spots on the Jimbs; 
the under parts are whitish mottled with black. 
In winter the fur is much Jonger than in summer, 
and also fuller; and assumes a hoary tinge, the long 
hairs becoming upp with greyish-white; the 
ears are pencilled ; the tail is short, and tipped with 
black. e le of the head and body is nearly 
three feet; of the tail, six or seven inches. The 





This is the ordinary ils of 
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‘European lynx feeds upon small quadrupeds and 


birds, and climbs trees easily. ares, squirrels, 
rabbits, and also sheep, fall victims to it. When 
attacked by a dog it lies down on its baok and de 
fends itself with its claws. Those we have seen in 
captivity were very Beye Ite fur is valuable in 
commerce; the colder the climate ‘and season of 
the year, the finer and fuller it is. 

“The limits of the lynx,” observes Cuvier, *4in 
the ancient continent are not perfectly ascertained. 
We know, indeed, that it is common in the forests 
of the north of Europe and Asia. MM. Blumen- 
bach, Bechstein, and Tiedemann cite instances of 
their having been killed even lately in Germany, 
but they are becoming more and more scarce. 
M. Schintz saya that it is not uncommon in the 
mountains of Switzerland. M. Delabre cites an 
instance of one killed in Auvergne in 1788.” 


57.—THE CANADA Lynx 


(Felts Canadensis, Gcoff.). There is some question 
about this species, which we believe to be entirely 
identical with the #. borealis ot} Temminck ; and 
pave sealed A that the title Canadensis is a mere 
synonym. The range of this boreal lynx is not 
limited, therefore, to the old world only, but is alec 
extended to the northern parts of America. It is 
found north of the great liken and eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains: it is rare on the sea-coast, does 
not frequent the barren grounds, but is not uncom- 
mon in the wooded districts of the interior. It is 
found on the Mackenzie River as far north as 66°, 
Specumens in the museum of the Zoological Society 
of London were procured by Douglas in California. 
Dr. Richardson states that the early French writers 
on Canada, who ascribed to this species the habit of 
dropping trom the trees on the backs of deer and 
destroying them by tearing their throats and drink» 
ing their blood, gave it the name of Loup Cervier 
The French Canadians now term it inditferently 
Le Chat or Le Peestoo. With respect to its attack- 
ing deer in the way said, the statement is errone- 
ous; and if really practised by any ferocious animal, 
is most probably so by the puma. The same habit 
has been attributed to the wolverene or glutton, from 
a mistake of Chaglevoix in applying to this lynx the 
name of Carcajoy, which is proper to the wolverene 
only. The following is Dr. Richardson’s description :-- 
* The head is round, the nose obtuse, and the face 
has much of the form of that of the domestic cat. 
but the facial line is more convex between the eyes. 
The ears are erect, triangular, and tipped by an up- 
right slender tuft of coarse black hairs: they are 
placed about their own breadth apart, and on their 
porterior surface they have a dark mark beneath 
the tip, which is continued near both margins down- 
wards towards their bases. On the body and ex- 
tremities the fur is hoary, most of the hairs being 
tipped with white; on the crown of the head, anc 
for a broad space down the middle of the back, 
there is a considerable mixture of blackish-brown, 
and on the sides and legs of pale wood-brown. In 
some specimens these colours produce an indistinet 
mottling, but in general there are no defined mark- 
ings. A rufous tinge is also occasionally present 
about the nape of the neck, and on the posterior 
arts of the thigh. The tail is coloured fike the 
bank except the tip, which is black. The fur is 
close and fine on the back, longer and paler on the 
belly. When blown aside it shows on the mid- 
dle of the back a dark Jiver-brown colour from the 
roots to near the tip, but on the sides it is for the 
greatest part of its length of a pale yellowish-brown, 
being merely a little darker near the roots. The 
legs are thick, the foes very thick and furry, and 
are armed with very sharp awl-shaped white claws, 
shorter than the fur. There are four toes on each 
foot, those on the hind-foot being rather the largest, 
but both feet have much spread. Length three 
feet, one inch,” &c. 
is Boreal or Canadian lynx is by no means 
courageous: it never ventures to attack large quad- 
rapéds, but preys chiefly on the American hare, for 
the ‘capture of which it is well provided. “Jts 
large paws, slender Joins, and Jong but thick hind- 
legs, with large buttocks scarcely relieved by a short 
thick tail, give it an awkward, clumay appearance. 
It makes a poor fight when it is surprised by a hunter 
in a tree ; for though it spits like a cat, and sets its 
hair up, it is easily destroyed by a blow on the back 
with a slender stick; and it never attacks a man. 
Its gait is by bounds straightforward, with the back 
a little arched, and lighting on all the feet at once. 
It swims well, and wil] cross the arm of a lake two 
miles wide, but is not swift on land. If breeds 
once gear, and has two young af a time.” Jts 
flesh ten by the natives, and is white and ten- 
der, but destitute of flavour, and closely resembles 
that of the American hare. The skin of this species 
ig an important article in commerce. The annual 
importation by the Hudson’s Bay Company is stated 
to Be from seven to nine thousand, - 
Besides this lynx there are others in an 
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pointed, naked, and moist ; the nostrils are lateral ; 





MARSUPIALIA. 


Mosr zoologists of the present day, and among them 
the first comparative anatomists, concur in regard- 
ing the marsupial animals (Marsupialia or Marsu- 
iata*) as a distinct group, or sub-class of the 
Mammalia. They differ essentia)Jy from all others 
in their organization, yet comprehend genera ted 
by every variety of nutriment. Some are insecti- 
vorous or carnivorous, others herbivorous, and others 
again frngivorous; some are diurnal, others noc- 
turnal in the habits. Accordingly we find a cor- 
responding modification of the teeth and digestive 
organs, as well as of those of progression and pre- 
hension. Hence may we trace in them analogies 
to the groups of the ordinary mammiferous quadru- 
eds, viz., to the Carnivora, the Insectivora, the Ro- 
dents, and the Edentata, as was well observed by 
Cuvier, whose opinions have been abundantly con- 
firmed. It is on physiological grounds that the 
distinctness of the Marsupials rests, that is, on their 
structure and economy connected with the repro- 
duction of their species, on the abbreviated term of 
gestation. and on the immature condition of the young 
at their birth, which are generally received into the 
marsapium or pouch, in which nidus the unde- 
veloped being attaches itself to the teats, receives 
nutriment, and grows, till at length it is capable of 
acting for itself. In some instances the marsupium 
is nothing more than a fold of skin, and some- 
times it is wanting; but two bones, situated on 
the anterior part of the pelvis, and termed the mar- 
supial bones, are never absent. These grounds of 
distinction have been extended by the researches of 
anatomists, and among them in particular Professor 
Owen, who has pointed out several never-failing 
accordanees in the structure of other organs, as the 
heart and the brain, and also has cleared up many 
oints respecting which doubts had previously ex- 
sted. Into the series of facts and deductions so 
luminously treated by that philosophic investigator 
of nature the plan of this work forbids us to enter : 
we refer our readers, however, to the * Phil. Trans.,’ 
vart ii., 1X34; the ‘Proceed. Zool. Soc. Lond.,’ 1831, 
833, 183K, and 1839; ‘Phil. Trans.,.’ part i., 1837; 
‘Annals of Nat. Hist.,’ Nov., 1839; ‘Proceed. Geol, 
Soc. Lond.,’ vol. iii., 1838-9, &e. 

The Marsupial animals are all restricted to two 
portions of the globe, namely, America and Aus- 
tralia, including certain islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelaro. The American species were the first 
known to European naturalists, and, indeed, the 
only ones with which Linnwus was acquainted. 
Captain Cook introduced the kangaroo of Australia 
to science, and subsequent researches in that re- 
gion, the newest continent, have made us now 
familiar with its Fauna and Flora. Upwards of 
seventy species of Marsupials are known as Aus- 
tralian, besides about eighteen species belonging to 
other groups of quadrupeds, as the dingo dag, cer- 
tain seals, a few bats, and Rodents. The marsupial 
sub-class contains the following families, viz. : 
1. Didelphidwe. 2. Dasyuridee. 3. Myrmecobids. 
4. Peramelide. 5. Macropidw. 6. Phalangistide. 
7. Phascolomyid#. 8. Monotremata, Of each of 
these family sections we shall give examples. 


OPOSSU M8. 
60, 61.—Tak Vireintan Opossum 


(Didelphis Virginiana). The genus Didelphis, of 
which the Virginian opossum is an example, is 
restricted to America. It contains about twenty 
species, some of which are very small. 

The tecth are as follows :—upper incisors ten, of 
which the two middle are longer than the rest, and 
somewhat separated from them; lower incisors 
eight; canines as usual; molars on each side above, 
seven, the three first false, triangular, compressed ; 
molars below, seven, the three first false; the true 
molars both above and below crowned with sh 
tubercles. Of al! terrestria mammalia, the Myrme- 
cobius excepted, the teeth are in these animals 


the most numerous, amounting to fifty: Incisors 10, 


canines molars — = 60. (See figure 62.) 
The limbs are short, the feet plantigrade, the toes 
five on each foot, armed with sharp strong curved 
claws, excepting the inner toe or thumb on the 
hinder feet, which is opposable, and destitute of a 
nail. The soles are covered with a naked skin en- 
dowed with great sensibility. The tail is scaly and 
naked, except at its base, and constitutes an organ 
of prehension, not, however, to the same extent in 
every species. The head is long and pointed, the 
profile straight. The eyes are small, dark, promi- 
nent, and undefended by eyelids, but furnished 
with a nictitating membrane. The ears are large, 
thin, naked, and rounded. The tongue is rough 
with horny papilla. The snout is long; the muzzle 


© Marsuprum, a purse or pouch. 


SY | 
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the mouth extremely wide; and the expression of 
the physiognomy peculiar and unpleasant. In one 











division of this genus the females have a pouch for | 


their young; in another division the pauch is rudi- 
mentary, consisting of a slight fold of akin. 

In the figure (63) of the skeleton of the Virginian 
opossum, the marsupial bones ( , are seen. 

The Virginian opossum, and its immediate rela- 
tives, are slow in their movements, and nocturnal 
in their habits; they reside habitually on the 
branches and in the hollows of trees, remaining 
torpid during the day. At night they prowl about, 
and feed upon insects, eggs, birds, reptiles, and 
small mammalia, adding also fruits and roots to 
their diet. Their sense of smell is in high perfec- 
tion. Like our pole-cat, as respects voracity, though 
not activity. they often invade the precincts of the 
farm-house, destroy poultry and other domestic birds, 
and retreat on the first appearance of dawn, leaving 
their slaughtered victims behind. Their odour 1s 
discusting, especially when alarmed or irritated. 

The Virgiman opossum is common in many parts 
of North America, from Mexico to the southern 
provinces of the United States. It is one of the 


argest and most robust of the genus, and equals a’ 


cat in size, being about twenty-two inches in the 
length of the head and body measured over the 
curve of the back; the tail is filleen inches long. 
The under fur is deep and woolly, traversed by 
long straight whitish hairs, often tipped with brown. 
The ears are large and black, margined at the tip 
with white. The scaled portion of the tail of a 
whitish tint. The general colouw of the fur is dirty- 
white, with a slight yellow hue; the legs are dusky- 
brown, a tint of which surrounds the eyes. Hairs 
of moustaches Jong and white, with a few of @ black 
colour intermixed. 

There is nothing pleasing either in the appear- 
ance or habits of the Virginian opossum: in cap- 
tivity it is slothful in the extreme, and becomes 
inordinately fat, eating both animal and vegetable 
diet. Whatever may be its cunning in a state of 
liberty, it evinces but little intelligence when caged 
in our climate, but appears to be a compound of 
indolence and apathy, not unmixed with timidity. 
In its native woods it suffers from the attacks of 
birds and beasts of prey, and is also hunted by man 
for the sake of the flesh and fat. ‘As soon as the 
opossum discovers the approach of his enemies, he 
lies perfectly close to the branch, or places himself 
snugly in the angle where two limbs separate from 
each other. The dogs, however, soon announce the 
fact of his presence by their baying, and the hunter, 
ascending the tree, shakes the branch upon which 
the animal is seated with great violence, so as to 
alarm and cause him to relax his hold.” In this 
way, driven from branch to branch, he is obliged 
at last to drop tothe ground, where, unless the dogs 
are vigilant, the animal escapes; for, as is asserted, 
it steals slowly and quietly to a little distance, and 
pathering up itself into a small compass, assumes 
the stillness and attitude of death. This artifice, 
under the obscurity of night, and amidst dense rank 
herbage, or tangled underwoad, often proves suc- 
cessful. In the ‘ Perfect Description of Virginia,’ 
1649, it is noticed as a beast “that hath a bagge 
under her belly, into which she takes her young 
ones, if at any time affrighted, and carries them 
away.” Lawson states that the "Possum is found 
nowhere but in America. She is the wonder of all 
the land animals, being the size of a badger, and 
near that colour. The female doubtless breeds her 
young at her teats, for ] have seen them stick fast 
thereto, when they have been no bigger than a 
small raspberry, and seemingly inanimate. She 
has a paurch or false belly, wherein she carries her 
young, after they are from those teats, till they can 
shift for themselves. Their food is roots, poultry, or 
wild fruits. They have no hair on their tails, but a 
sort of a seale, or hard crust, as the beavers have. 
If a cat has nine lives, this creature surely has nine- 
teen; for if you break every bone in their skin, and 
mash their skull, leaving them for dead, you may 
come an hour after, and they will be gone quite 


away, or perhaps you may meet them creeping 
aay. tag are a very stupid creature, utterly 
hegleclng their safety. They are most like rats of 


anything. I have, for necessity in the wilderness, 
eaten of them. Their flesh is very white, and well 
tasted; but their ugly tails -put me out of conceit 
with that fare. They climb trees as the racoons do. 
Their fur is not esteemed nor used, save that the 
Indians spin it into girdles and garters.” The pre- 
hensile power of the tail serves the ani in 
more ways than one, for it is stated that the little 
ones when advanced in gro leap upon their 
mother’s back if they are frightened, and, twisting 
their tails round hers, escape, with her assistance, 
the threatened danger. ° 

This animal climbs with great facility, and will 
hang suspended from the branches by its tail, and 
by swinging its body contrive to fling itself to the 


shrouded in her pouch. 


procured in Cayenne. 


: 
| 





adjoining boughs. [t 1 
motionless for a considerable time with its he 
downwards. : 

The opossum produces several Jone sometimes 
as many as sixteen at a birth. She makes a thick 
nest of dry gress, in some obscure retreat, in which 
to conceal herse)f. When first born the young are 
in a most rudimentary state, minute, blind, male ' 
and shapeless. Yet even in this state they are al- 
ways found adhering to the teats of the mother, 
There they remain unti' 
they have attained the size of a mouse, which is 
not until the fiftieth day, at which period their eyes 
are opened, and their bodies are covered with hair. . 
They now venture occasionally from their hiding- 
place, returning to it on the least appearance of 
danger; nor is it until they have attained to a con- 
siderable size that they finally quit their anxious 
parent. The period of gestation is said to be twenty- 
six days. 

64.—Merrian's Opossum 

(Didelphiagdorsigera). Among the opossums, in: 
which a fold of the skin of the abdomen forms on] 
a rudimentary pouch, must be enumerated Merian‘s 
opossum. Though the other opossums with com- 
plete marsupial pouches occasionally carry their 
young on the back, with their tails twined round 
that of the parent, still it is in these pouchless spe- 
cies that this curious habit most usually prevails ; 
hence the term dorsigera, which, though applied to 
the present animal, might with equal propriety 
be given to other species, as Didelphis brachyura, 
cinerea, tricolor, and murina. 

Merian’s opossum is a native of Surinam, and in 
its habits it agrees with the rest of the genus. The 
fail is slender, and longer than the head and body 
taken together; at the base it is clothed with fur 
resembling that of the body generally ; the naked 
portion is of a pale brown tint. The fur of this 
animal is short and lies close; on the upper parts of 
the body it is greyish brown, the roots of the hairs 
being paler. The under parts of the body are yel- 
lowish white ; a deep brown spot encircles the eyes; 
the forehead, top of the head, cheeks, outer side of 
the Jimbs and teet, are yellowish white. Length 
from nose to root of tail about six inches ; length of 
tail seven inches. A beautiful specimen of this 
active little opossum, with its young clinging to it, 
is preserved in the British Museum. 


65.—TuHe Yapock Opossum 


(Chetronectes pulimatus). This interesting animal, 
the yapock, is a native of Brazil, tenanting the 
smaller streams and rivers, and it appears to extend 
from the confines of that empire to the shores of 
the Gulf of Honduras. Button's specimen was 
He terms it. ‘‘ Petite Loutre 
de la Guyene.” It is also called ‘‘ Demerara otter.” 
The yapock measures from ten to fourteen inches 
long in the head and body, the tail being rather 
more. The limbs are short, and the contour of the 
body elongated. The ears are moderate, the nose 
pointed ; the fur of the body close, short, somewhat 
crisped and glossy; the tail, excepting at the base, 
is scaly, the scales being spirally arranged and in 
ferspersed with fine, short, bristly hairs. The fore- 
feet are divided into five Jong and slender toes, 
armed with small weak claws, the innermost or 
thumb excepted, which has a flat nail. It is not 
opposable, though placed rather behind the general 
line of the other toes. On the outside of the wrint 
there is an elongated tubercle (the pisitorm bone 
developed) resembling a sixth finger, the use of 
which is not apparent. The hind feet, which are 
broad, are each divided into five toes, tied together 
by ample webs; the claws are small; the inner toe 
has a flat nail. This curious animal is furnished 
with cheek-pouches of great size, which extend far 
back along the sides of the mouth, and this circum- 
stance, as Mr. Ogilby remarks, * hitherto unob- 
served by zoologists, throws considerable light upon 
the habits of this rare animal, which thus appears, 
like the ornithorhynchus, to feed upon fresh-water 
crustacea, the larvee of insects, the spawn of fishes, 
&c., which it probably stows away in its capacious 
cheek-pouches.” Smal] fishes are doubtless among 
its prey. 
he yapock, unlike the opossums, is incapable of 
climbing: it is an aquatic animal, like the otter, 
and lives in holes along the banks of the rivers which 
it frequents, and in which it seeks its food. It is 
said to take its young early to the water. Two spe- 
cimens in the possession of the celebrated naturalix 
M. Natterer, were caught near water not far distant 
from Rio Janeiro, and a third was captured ‘alive 
near Para, in a basket similar to those used in this 
country for catching eels. It had made: its way 
through the funnel-shaped entrance, under water, 
and could not return. - 
The dentition of the yapock differs in some points 
from that of the opossums: the incisor and canine 
teeth are the same in both, but the molars are only 
five on each side, two false and three. true, both in: 


Orossuns.] 


she upper and under jaw. The ground colour of | 


the npper surface is dusky black; a white semilunar 
mark passes from ear to ear across the forehead ; 
on each side are four large transverse marks of de- 
aeeee i ,one on the scapula, and three on the 
sides of the body, forming bands interrupted or 
rendered incomplete by a middle dorsal line. The 
onder surface is white, the tai] is black, its tip (the 
extent varying from an inch to three or four 
inches) being white. 


66.—THk BausH-TAILED PHASCOGALE 


(Phascogale penicilluta),. This animal, the “ Tapoa 
tafa” of White, is a native of Australia. It is found 
throughout the colony of New South Wales, and is 
common on Liverpool! Plains; Mr. Gould saw it also 
at Adelaide, in South Australia, where it frequently 
enters the houses. It is arboreal in its habits, and 
feeds on smal! birds, insects, &c.; but little isknown 
respecting its general economy. 
he brush-tailed phascogale belongs to the family 
of Dasyuride. In size it exceeds the common brown 
rat of our country; its tail is very bu rf and is 
robably used to assist in climbing. The fur of the 
Body is long, full, soft, and loose ; the general colour 
above is grey; the under parts are white. 


67.—THE Ursine Orossum 


(Dasyurus ursinus). In their dental system the 
animals of this genus (Dasyurus) approach the Ame- 
rican opossums; they differ, however, in having 
only eight incisors in the upper jaw, and six in the 
Jower. The canines are Jarze ; the false molars are 
two on each side, above and below; the true molars 


four. Dental formula: Incisors " canines, a 
molars 6-6 42. (See figure 68.) All] the animals 


6—6 
of this genus are Australian. 

The ursine dasyurus, or opossum, is a native of 
Van Diemen's Land, and 1s called by the colonists 
the native devil, by which name it was known up- 
wards of thirty years back. Instead of being slender 
and active, as are the Dasyuri generally, this animal 
as thickset in its proportions and heavy in its move- 
ments. Its shape is not unlike that of a badger, 
but the head is thick, the muzzle short and stout, 
the eyes small, the mouth wide. The limbs are 
short, robust, and clumsy ; the toes, five on the fore 
feet, four on the hind, are armed with large claws 
well adapted for burrowing. The heel is produced, 
and the sole is naked and callous, indicating a plan- 
tigrade step and heavy pace. . 

Like the bear, which it resembles in its actions 
and gait, the ursine opossum sits up on Its haunches, 
and frequently uses its paws in conveying food tu 
the mouth. Its voice is a hollow barking growl. 
The female produces four or five young at a birth: 
as in all the Marsupials, they are rudimentary, 
small, naked, and blind, and in this stage of their 
existence are found firmly adhering to the teats of 
the mother. 

The ursine opossum measures twenty-one inches 
in length, exclusive of the tail, which is seven inches. 
The fur of the body is rather long, harsh, and black ; 
a white gorget is conspicuous on the chest, and a 
white transverse mark often crosses the haunches. 
This animal is stupid and voracious in the extreme. 
Its habits are nocturnal, and it frequents the shore 
of the sea, feeding upon mollusca. carrion, &c. The 
flocks of the colonists in Van Diemen’s Land, and 
domestic poultry, suffer from its ravages. During 
the day it conceals itself in burrows or holes in the 

round. 
: Mr. Harris, who first described this species under 
the name of Didelphis ursina, says, “* These animals 
were very common on our first settling at Hobart 
Town, and were particularly destructive to poultry, 
&c. They however furnished the convicts with a 
fresh meal, and the taste was said to be not unlike 
veal. As the settlement increased, and the ground 
became cleared, they were driven from their aunts 
near the town, to the deeper recesses of the forests 

et unexplored. They are however easily procured 
iy setting a trap in the most unfrequented parts of 
the woods, baited with raw flesh. all kinds of which 
they eat indiscriminately and voraciously. They 
also, itis probable, prey on dead fish, blubber &c., 
as their tracks are frequently found on the sande of 
the sea-~shore. In a state of confinement, they 
appear to be untamebly savage, biting severely, 
and uttering at the same time a low yelling growl. 
We have had frequent opportunities of observin 
the ursine opossum in captivity. Its heavy he 
and wide mouth give it a peculiar expression of 
ferocity unmingled with the ge intelligence. 
When roused from its lethargy, it instantly displays 
its formidable teeth, ready to bite ins moment. It 


neither acknow! its keepers nor those who | 
habitually feed it: it keeps in the darkest of 
the den, and the nictitating membrane of the eye | 


and 


is in perpetual motion, an | 
distrenine. It feeds : ly on 





MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE, 
milk, and flesh. From the s'rength of its Jawa, and 
the severity of its bite, the ursine opossum is more 
than ‘a match for an ordinary dog, and, as Mr. 
Gunn states, is the most destructive animal to sheep 
in the colony. It is fierce, and defends itself ob- 
stinately. 


69.—Tuz Doa-HEAp THYLACINUS 


(Thylacinue Cynocephalus). This animal, called 
zebra opossiim, and zebra wolf, tiger, hyaena, &c., is 
a native of Van Diemen’s Land, where fortunately 
it is much rarer than the ursine opossum, other- 
wise it would prove a greater pest, from its size and 
strength. In stature it, nearly equals a wolf; the 
head much resembles that of ‘a dog, but the mouth 
is wider; the tail is thick at the base, becoming 
more slender to the point: it is covered with short 
close hairs of a brown colour. The general fur is 
short.and smooth, of a dusky yellowish brown barred 
or zebraed on the lower part of the back and rump 
with about sixteen black transverse stripes, broadest 
on the back and gradually tapering downwards, two 
of which extend a considerable way down the thighs. 
The ground-colour of the back has a tint of dusk 
grey. The eyes are large, fll, and black. Length 
of head and body of adult male. nearly tour feet; of 
the tail two fect 5 average height of back one foot 
ten or eleven inches. In the specimens we have 
examined, the fail appeared compressed, as was 
observed by Mr. Harris, its original deseriber. Mr. 
Gunn, however, in the * Mayazine of Natural History," 
contradicts this part of Mr. Harris's statement. 


dead 8 ; 1-1 
Dental formula :—incisors, g? canines, 7, 5 mo- 


lars, 727 = 46. 

The toes are 5 on the fore-feet, 4 on the hind- 
feet; the claws are blunt as in the dog: a narrow 
naked line runs up the back of the wrist from the 
ball, and also up the metatarsus of the hind limbs, 
to half the distance between the ball or pad and 
the heel. 

In its habits the dog-headed thylacinus is noc- 
turnal, remaining concealed during the day in the 
caverns and fissures of the rocks, in the deep and 
almost impenetrable glens among the highest moun- 
tains of Van Diemen’s Land. Like the ursine opossum 
it is distressed by the light, and brings the nictitat- 
ing membrane of the eyes into perpetual use. 
During the night it prowls, hyswena-like, in quest of 
prey. The bush kangaroo and other animals it 
destroys, and even manayes to eat the spine-covered 
echidna (or porcupine anteater), which is KO pro- 
tected by its panoply of spears as to seem almost 
invulnerable. An individual was caught by Mr. 
Harris in a trap baited with kangaroo flesh ; it Jived 
but a few hours, having received some internal 
hurt in securing it, and appeared {o be stupid, in- 
active, and ferocious, uttering from time fo time a 
short guttural cry: like the owl, it was constantly 
drawing and undrawing the nictitating membrane 
of the eye. In its stomach was found the part Y- 
digested remains of a porenpine anteater. Mr. 
Gunn (see * Annals of Natural History’ for 1838, 
vol. 1, p. 101) informs us that the thylacinus is 
common in the more remote parts of the colony, 
and is often caught at) Woolnorth and Hampshire 
Hills. It usually attacks sheep in the night, but is 
also seen during the daytime, upon which occasions, 
perhaps from its imperfect vision by day, its pace is 
very slow. We are not aware that this animal has 
ever been brought alive to Europe. 


70, 71.—Tar Lona-Nnosep BAnpIcoor 


(Perameles nasuta). The Bandicoots appear to take 
in Australia the place of the shrews, tenrecs, and 
other Insectivora in the old world. Closely allied 
in the structure of their organs of locomotion to the 
kangaroos, yet in their system of dentition they 
exhibit a remarkable difference. In this latter 
point they in some respects approach the opossums 
(Didelphis), and the characters of the teeth indicate 
an insectivorous appetite. Above the ineisors are 
10 in number, of these the outermost on each side is 
conical and apart from the rest. The canines are 
curved and stand isolated ; the molars on each side 
are 7, of which the 3 first are false, compressed, 
and sharp. The four true molars are crowned with 
sharp tubercles. Below the incisors are @ in close 
array, and projecting obliquely. The canines and 
molars are as in the upper Jaw. _ 


Dental formulo : — incisors, canines, aes 


6 ? 
molars, 748, (See fig. 72). 


The general contour and form of the bandicoots 
is rabbit like, but the muzzle is elongated, narrow, 
and pointed, the nose advancing considerably be- 

ond the jaw. The fore-feet are divided into five 
iooe: of these the innermost is rudimentary, and the 


indication - ligh t is j agra a mere cubercle, having a minute nail. 


three middle toes are large, and armed with 





' Wales. 





strong claws. The hinder limba, though not de 
veloped to the same proportionate extent as in the 
kangaroos, exceed the fore-limbs, The metatars r 
is elongated and naked beneath; the toes are fous 
in number, viz., on the inner side, two toes Jolued 
in common integument, as in the kangaroos, each 
furnished with its distinct claw; a large and robust 
middie toe, with a straight strong pointed claw , 
ane a small outer toe also armed with a straig)t 
claw. 

Though the system of dentition in the bandicoots 
1s insectivorous, they do not refuse vegetable ali- 
ment; they live in burrows, for the digging of 
which their fore-paws are well adapted. In their 
movements these animals resemble a rabbit ; they 
do not, like the kangaroo, bound from the hind 
limbs alone, but arching the back, proceed with a 
saltigrade gait, that is half way between running 
and jumping; or rather by a suecession of short 
leaps from the hind to the fore feet, but not with 
much speed, nor maintained-for a great length of 
time. Khe kangaroos make considerable use of the 
tail, but in the bandicoots it is by no means so 
Important an organ, though it assists them in 
sitting upright, an attitude usually assumed when 
eating, the fore-paws being brought into use as 
holders, like those of the squirrel. With these paws 
they scratch up the earth in search of roots and 
insects, and it is said that the potato crops of the 
colonists in some districts suffer from their ineur- 
sions. They are readily tamed, and in a few days 
become reconciled and familiar. Five species are 
now known: of these one is a native of New Guinea. 
The long-nosed bandicoot is found in New South 
It measures about 16 inches in the lenyth 
of the head and body, and 5 in that of the tail. 
The ears are erect, pointed, and covered with short 
hair; the eyes are very small; the nose remarkably 
long, pointed and naked at the extremity. The 
tail is slender, and though better covered with hair, 
hears some resemblance to that of a layre rat. 
The hair is of two kinds, an upper and under coat; 
the hairs forming the upper or external coat are 
coarse and harsh. In colour it) resembles the 
rat, excepting that it is of a more sandy shade on 
the upper parts of the body, and of a more clear 
silvery white beneath. The under-coat, concealed 
by this outer garment, consists of soft ash-coloured 
wool or fur, well calculated to protect the animal 
from cold and variations of temperature; for it 
appears to be an inhabitant of the mountain districts 
of Australia, principally, if not exclusively. 

The tu“m and characters of its teeth would lead 
us to on alte that it fed almost entirely upon 
insects and similar creatures ; and M. Geoffroy even 
imagines that it may use its Jong snout for the pur- 
pose of roofing up the earth like a pig in een of 
worms and grubs. The colonists however assert 
that these bandicoots are chiefly if not purel 
herbivorous, and that the principal part of their 
food consists of roots, which they dig up with their 
sharp and powerful claws. In the neighbourhood 
of human habitations they frequently enter into the 
rranaries, and do as much miscluef to the corn as 
the rats and mice of our own country. The Austra- 
lians have however one advantage over the Euro- 
pean farmers in this respect: the bandicoot is more 
easily excluded than the rat, for if cannot, like thar 
destructive species of vermin, eat its way through the 
planks and timbers, and still Jess through the brick 
walls of the buddings. It is probably from this 
habit of committing petty depredations upon the 
farm-yards and granaries, as well as from the gene- 
ral similarity of their external appearance, that the 
colonists of New South Wales sometimes confound 
the bandicoots with various species of murine ani- 
mals originally found in the country under the 
common denomination of native rats and mice. Nor 
is it at ail improbable, notwithstandjng the assertion 
of the colonists to the contrary, that M. Geoffroy's 
cht ate as to the insectivorous habits of this ani 
mal may be at least partly if not entirely true. The 
common rat, with teeth much less adapted for 
living upon flesh than those of the bandicoots, is 
well known to have decidedly carnivorous piney 
sities; and, as M. Geoffry very correctly observes, 
it is seldom that analogous forms of dentition fail to 
indicate analogous appetites. 

The insectivorous hedgehog cuts the root of the 
plantain, boring with its snout under the plant so 
as to get fairly at it, leaving the leaves untouched. 


73.—~—THE CHA#xKOPUS 


Cherropus ecaudatus, Ogilby). This animal,‘which 
i closely allied to the hendicoots, was first described 
by Mr. Ogilby (March, 143%) from a drawing made 
by Sir Thomas Mitchell. The animal was found by 
that officer on the banks of the river Murra 
during his expedition into the interior of New Sou 
Wales. The following is from his journal ;— 

“June 16, 1836. The most remarkable incident 
of this day’s journey was the discovery of an anima! 
of which I had seen ony 4 head in a vse state in 
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68.—Teeth of Virginian Opoesam. 
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70.--Long-noved Bandicoot. 





7l.—Long-nosed Bandicoot. 
65.—Yapock Opossum. 





78..-Teeth of Long-nosed Bandicoot. 





77.—Great Kangaroo. 





74 —Skuleton of Great Kangaroo 
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74. —Cheropus. 
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the limestone caves of Wellington Valley, where, 
from its very singular form, I supposed it to belong 
to some extinct species. The chief peculiarity then 
observed was the broad head and very Jong slender 
snout, which resembled the narrow neck of a wide 

bottle; but in the living animal the absence of a 
tail was still more remarkable. The feet, and espe- 
cially the fore-legs, were also singularly formed, the 
latter resembling those of a pig; and the marsupial 
opening was downwards, and not upwards, as in the 
kangaroo and others of that class of animals. This 
quadruped was discovered by the natives on the 

und, but on being chased it sought refuge in a 
Follow tree, from which they took it alive, all of 
them declaring that they had never before seen an 
animal of the kind. This was where the party had 
commenced the journey up the left bank of the 
Murray, immediately after crossing that river.” 

: The specimen was presented to the museum at 
dney. 

‘The drawing of the fore-foot very closely resem- 
bles that of the pig: two toes are represented short 
and of equal Jength. with hoof-like claws ; but there 
is a swelling at the base of the first phalanges, 
which renders it probable that there may be two 
rudimentary ones also present. The form and cha- 
racters of the hind-feet are perfectly similar to those 
ot Perameles, as are also the teeth, as far as Mr. 
Ogilby could judge from the drawing, except that 
the canines appeared much smaller. The ears are 
long, elli tical. and nearly naked ; the head broad ; 
the seat a long and pointed ; the body is described 
as being about the size of that of a smal) rabbit, 
and the fur much of the same colour and quality as 
in that animal. (See Proceed. Zool. Sor. Lond., 
March, 1838.) Most probably, in its habits and 
manners, the animal resembles the bandicoots, but 
we must wait for definite information before we 
can speak positively. 


74. Tax Banpen Myrmecontus 


(Myrmecobius fasciatus). This elegant little crea- 
ture is the example of a new genus recently de- 
scribed by Mr. Waterhouse. It is thus character- 
ized :—Fore-feet with five toes, hind-feet with four 
toes, all free; head elongated, snout produced ; 
ek moderate, subacute ; body slender; tail rather 
ong. 


ae 8 ; 1~] 
Dental formula :—incisors, ¢; canines, j—7 ; 


—— = 52. 


4-4 
false molars, 55} true molars, 4x4 The 


teeth are minute and insectivorous in their charac- 
ter; and the branch of the lower jaw (see fig. 75) is 
twisted in such a manner, that the outer surfaces of 
the true molars come in contact with the mastica- 
ting surface of those of the upper jaw. The toes 
are armed with strong curved claws. 

The banded Myrmecobius is about the size of a 
squirrel. The fore part of the body is reddish, gra- 
dually blended into the black, which is the prevail- 
ing colour of the posterior half, and which is 
adorned with nine white bands. Fur of two kinds. 
Under hair scanty and whitish grey; upper hair 
rather coarse, short, and adpressed on the anterior 
parts; Jong on the posterior and under parts ; hairs 
on the arfterior part of the back generally black at 
the base and fulvous at the apex; those on the 
head very short, brownish above, being composed 
of a mixture of black, filvous, and a few white 
hairs; a few black hairs spring from the sides of 
the muzzle and under each eye; hair of the tail 
-ong and rather bushy; most of the hairs on the 
under part fulvous at the base and white at the tip; 
those on the under side of the tail generally black 
at the base and white at the apex. Jength from 
nose to root of tail, ten inches ; Jength of tail to the 
end of the hair, seven inches. 

It is a native of the district bordering the Swan 
River. 

“This beautiful and interesting little animal,” 
observes Mr. Waterhouse, “ was first discovered by 
Lieut. Dale whilst on an exploring party in the in- 
terior of the country at the Swan River settlement, 
and was discovered about 90 miles to the south-east 
of that river. Two of these animals, says Licut. 
Dale, were seen within a few miles of each other; 
they were first observed on the ground, and on being 
nursued, both directed their flight to some hollow 
frees which were near. We succeeded in capturing 
one of them; the other wag unfortunately burnt to 
death in our endeavour to dislodge it by fumigating 
the hollow tree in which it had taken refuge. The 
country in which they were found abounded in 
decayed trees and ant-hills. A second specimen 
has since been brought to England and placed in 
my hands for examination. I was informed this 
was brought from Van Diemen’s Land; but Mr. 
Alexander Gordon, who had sent the specimen to 
England to be stuffed, has since assured me that 1 
was misinformed, he having himself procured the 
animal at Swan River." 


' flexible, and the fore limbs aré amall. 


MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


76, 77.—Tuz Garat Kawaanco | , 
(Ma we major, and M. Giganteus, Shaw). The 
eneral aspect of the kangaroos is very pecu- 
iar; the antetior parts of the body are light and 
In contrast 
with these characters is the vast development of the 
hinder quarters, the haunch, hind limbs, and tail; 
parts of the frame in which the muscular power of 
the animals is concentrated. 

The hinder limbs are voluminous and long: the 
metatarsus is produced, and furnished beneath with 
a naked callous pad, running from the toes to the 
hee]. The ordinary attitude of the kangaroos is 
upright, with a forward inclination, the weight rest- 
ing on the nind limbs, the long sole (or metatarsus) 
of which is applied to the ground, and also on the 
tail, which with the limbs forms a tripod for the sup- 
port of the body. The chest is cuntracted, the body 
tapering from the haunches to the neck, the con- 
tour being pyramidal. The head is well proportioned 
and delicately turned. The fore-paws have 5 toes 
armed with strong sharp claws; the hind feet are 
divided into four toes; of which the two innermost 
are very smalj, and compacted together so as to 
appear as one; but the slender bones of each and 
the claws are distinct. The third or middle toe is 

and powerful, well padded beneath, and armed 
with a strong hoof-like nail. The outer toe is Jess 
than the middle, but Jarger than the two inner toes 
together; its nail is in proportion. The eyes are 
full; the ears rather large; the upper lip is cleft. 
There are perfect clavicles, and the arm enjoys 
considerable freedom of motion. 

The skeleton of the Great Kangaroo (fig. 78) well 
displays the difference in the development of the 
Jimbs, and the solidity of the osseous structure of 
the tail, which is clothed with voluminous muscles. 

The dentition in the genus Macropus is as fo)- 
Jows :—The incisors of the upper jaw are 6 in num- 
ber; the lateral one on each side being the largest 
and furrowed. Between the incisors and the moi irs 
there exists a large unfilled space. The molar: ure 
five on each side, but the first is a false molar, and 
often wanting, being pushed out by the advance of 
those behind as the posterior ones rise from their 
sockets. In the under jaw the incisors are 2, long, 
powerful, and pointed; they advance horizontally 
forwards, and have a sharp oblique external edge op- 
posed to the edge of the upper incisors. 

The molars as in the upper jaw, and also 
rough, with two transverse sharp prominences, which 
wear gradually down, showing a fold of enamel en- 
circling an osseous centre. Fred. Cuvier divided 
from the genus Macropus those kangaroos which had 
shorter eara, and a nearly naked tail, though, as in 
fig. '79, their dentition isthe same. He placed them 
in a genus which he termed Halmaturus. 


a ; —9 
Dental formula :—incisors 5 ; canines, 623 mo 


§— 6 
lars, 5-8 = 2. 


The ordinary mode of progression in these ani- 
mals, as well as their flight from enemies, is by a 
serics of bounds, often of prodigious extent. The 
spring from their hind limbs alone, neither the tai! 
nor the fore limbs being in requisition. In feeding 
they assume a crouching hare-like position, resting 
on the fore-paws as well as on the hinder extremi- 
ties while they browze on the herbage. In this at- 
titude they hop gently along, the tail being pressed 
to the ground. On the least alarm, however, they 
rise on their hind limbs and bound to a distance 
with great rapidity. Sometimes, when excited, the 
old male of the Great Kangaroo stands on tiptoe 
and on his tail, and is then of prodigious height. In 
fighting he balances himself for a moment on the 
tail, and strikes forward with both the hind legs, 
using his fore paws at the same time. The blows 
given by the hind feet are terribly effective. 

The diet of the kangaroo is exclusively herbace- 
ous; the stomach is very large and sacculated, and 
balls of hair, similar to those so often occurring in the 
stomach of cows and oxen, have in a few instances 
been found in it. These balls, as was observed by 
Mr. Owen, are entirely composed of the hairs of the 
anima] matted together, and agglutinated by the 
mucus of the stomach. With the complexity of the 
stomach of the kangaroos is associated the act of ru- 
mination. The kangaroo ruminates while in its 
erect attitude; but this act by no means takes 
place with the same frequency and regularity as in 
the true ruminants, viz., the ox or deer. 

The Great Kangaroo (the Boomer, Forester, and 
Old Man Kangaroo of the colonists ; Bundaary of 
the aborigines) is extensively spread in New Hol- 

nd, in the intermediate country between New 
South Wales and South Australia, and also in Van 
Diemen’s Land. It was first discovered by the cele- 
brated navigator in Cook in 1770, while sta- 
pane ont rep of Dede barges bhcaat 

e Great Kangaroo: strictly speakin 
garious ; more than six or eight are seldom i 
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gether; most frequently it is met with singly:or in 

The kind of country: which it prefers'consinis 
of low grassy hills and plains skirtéd by’ thin’ open 
forests of brushwood, to which Mr. ‘Gould i 
resorts for shelter from the oppressive heat of the ._ 
mid-day sun. That it would bear, if naturalised, the 
severities of our winter, is beyond a doubt, since in 
Van Diemen’s Land, among other places, it resorts 
to the bleak, wet, and frequently snow-capped sum. 
mit of Mount Wellington. 

The male greatly exceeds the female m size, 
measuring 7 feet 10 inches from the nose to the 
extremity of the tail, the length of the latter being 
little more than 3 feet. Instances have occurred of 
the weight being 220 pounds. The general] colour 
is uniform greyish brown, grizzled on the arm 
and under surface. A whitish mark runs above 
the upper lip, and is faintly traceable along the 
sides ae the face. The hands, feet, and tip of the 
tail are black. 

The kangaroo readily takes to the water, and 
swims well. It often resorts to this mode of es- 
caping from enemies, among which is the dingo, or 
Australian dog. Man, however, is the most unre- 
lenting foe of this inoffensive animal. The native 
employs several modes of obtaining it. Sometimes 
he steals upon it, under the covert of the trees and 
bushes, till within range of his unerring spear. 
Sometimes numbers of men unite in a Jarge party, 
and, forming a circle, gradually close in upon the 
animals with shouts and yells by which the animals 
are so terrified and confused, that they easily be- 
come victims to the bommerengs, clubs, and spears 
which are directed from all sides against them. 
The colonist employs the gun, and a breed of dogs 
between the greyhound and bulldog, fierce, power- 
ful, and very ficet, for the course. Many of these 
dogs, says Mr. Gould, are kept at the stock-statjons 
of the interior for the sole purpose of running the 
kangaroo and the emu. The Jatter is killed solely 
for the supply of oi] which it yields, and the former 
for mere sport, or for food for the dogs. *“ Al- 
though,” he adds, “I have killed the largest males 
with a single dog, it is not advisable to attempt 
this, as they possess great power, and frequently 
rip up the dogs, and sometimes cut them to the 
heart with asingle stroke of the hind leg. Three 
or four dogs are generally laid on, one of sue 
perior fleetness to pul/ the kangaroo, while the 
others rush in upon and killit. 1t sometimes adopts 
a singular mode of defending itself by clasping ite 
short but powerful arms around its antagonist, leap - 
‘ng away with it to the nearest water-hole, and there 
keeping it beneath the surface until drowned. With 
dogs the old males will do this whenever they have 
an opportunity, and it is also said they will attempt 
the same with man.” 

In Van Diemen’s Land the Great Kangaroo 1s re- 
gularly hunted with foxhounds, as the deer or fox 
in England. The sport is said to be excellent, Mr. 
Gregson says, in # letter to Mr. Gould, “I recollect 
one day*in particular when a very fine boomer 
jumped up in the very middle of the hounds, in the 
open. He at. first took a few high jumps with his 
head up, and then, without a moment's hesitation, 
he stooped forward, and shot away from the hounds 
apparently without effort, and gave us the longest 
run I ever saw after a kangaroo. He ran fourteen 
miles by the map, from point to point, and if he had 
had fair play, 1 have little doubt that he would 
have beat us. But he had taken along a tongue 
of land that ran into the sea, so that on being 
hard pressed, he was forced to try to swim across 
the arm of the sea, which cannot have been less 
than two miles broad. In spite of a fresh breeze 
and a head-sea against him, he got fully half-way 
over; but he could not make head against the 
waves any farther, and was obliged to turn back, 
when, being quite exhausted, he was soon killed. 
The distance he ran, taking the different bends of 
the line, was not less than eighteen miles.” He 
was far before the hounds, and quite fresh when he 
took to the water. His hind quarters weighed nearly 
event noe “We did not measure the distance 
of the hop of this kangaroo, but on another occasion, 
in which the boomer had taken along the beach. 
and Jeft his prints in the sand, the Jength of each 
jump was found to be fifteen feet. and as regular as 
if they had been stepped bya sergeant. Whena 
boomer is pressed, he is very apt to take to the water, 
and then it requires several good dogs to kil] him ; 
for he stands waiting for them, and as they swim 
up to the attack, he takes hold of them with his 
fore feet, and holds them under water. The buck is 
very bold, and wil] generally make a stout resist- 
ance; for, if he cannot get to the water, be will 
place his back against a tree, so that he cannot be 
attacked from behind, and then the best dog will 
find him-a formidable antagonist. The doe, on the 
contrary, is a very timid creature; and I have even 
mn eee re eis ; ze ae 

1e period of gestation in the kangaroo is thirty. 
nine days. The. appearances presented by the 





the: teat ‘of the mother, within the pouch, are thus 
described by Mr. Owen :—* It resembled an earth- 
worm in the colour and semi-transparency of its in- 
tegument, adhered firmly to the point of the nipple, 
‘breathed etrongly but slowly, and moved its fore- 
legs when disturbed. Its body was bent upon the 
‘abdomen, its short tail tucked in between the hind 
legs, which were one-third shorter than the fore- 
legs, but with the three divisions of the toes now 
distinct. The whole length from the nose to. the 
end of the tail when stretched out did not exceed 
one inch and two lines ” 


‘ 


to 





Crutline of the kangaroo about twe.ve hours after birth, showing 
its natural size and external development at this period. a, the upper 
alr le of the left aide, to which it was attached ; 4, the lower nipple 
ort 


te same side, 

Though enabled by means of its lips to gras 
the nipple with considerable firmness, the unaide 
efforts of the young one could not draw nutri- 
ment thence, and consequently the mammary gland 
is acted upon by a peculiar muscle, which, com- 
pressing it, forces out the milk into the mouth of 
the young. Mr. Owen remarks, that it can scarcely 
be gupposed that the efforts of suction should always 
be coincident with the successive jets of milk, and 
that there might arise danger from the flow of milk 
into the little creature's larynx. To remedy this 
there is a special contrivance, first described by 
Geoffroy, but which was not unnoticed by Hunter, 
as evidenced by preps#rations of the larynx and 
throat of two young kangaroos in the museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. (Fig. 79.*) 

“Thus aided and protected by modifications of 
structure,” continues Professor Owen, “ both in the 
system of the mother and in its own, designed with 
especial reference to each other's neculiar condition, 
and affording, therefore, the most irrefragable evi- 
dence of creative foresight, the feeble offspring con- 
tinues to increase from sustenance exclusively de- 
rived from the mother for a period of about. eight 
months. The young kangaroo may then be seen 
frequently to protrude its head from the mouth of the 
pouch, and to crop the grass at the same time that 
the mother is browsing. Having thus acquired ad- 
ditional strength, it quits the pouch, and hops at 
first with a feeble and vacillating gait, but continues 
to return to the pouch for occasional shelter and 
supplies of food till it has attained the weight of ten 

ounds. After this it will occasionally insert its 

ead for the purpose of sucking, notwithstanding 
another foetus may have been deposited in the pouch, 
for the latter, as we have seen, attaches itself to a 
different nipple from the one which had been pre- 
viously in use.” 


80.—Tne Kana@arnoo Rat, or Potoroo 


(iypeiprymnus murinus, Pander and D’Alton). 
he Bettong of the natives of New South Wales. 

It is principally in their dentition, and in the 
elongated narrow form of the head, that the little 
animals of the genus Hypsrprymnus differ from the 
kangaroos. There are canines in the upper jaw. 
The dental formula is as follows (see figure 81): 


incisors, 3} canines, J—l. molars, ——— 30. 


Figure 82 represents the skuJ], the elongated con- 
tour of which is very conspicuous. 

The Potoroo (the Macropus minor of Shaw, H. 
setosus of Ogilby; H. Peronii, Quoy and Gaimard) ; 
is about thesize of a rabbit, measuring fifteen inches 
from the nose to the root of the tail, the latter being 
ten inches and ahalf in length. The general colour 
of the fur is brown; on the back blackish, pencilled 
with brownish-white. Lips, chin, throat, and under 
parts of the body dirty-white; fore-feet brown ; 
ears rounded, and well covered with hair; tail 
scaled, and sparingly clothed with short decumbent 
hairs, which cexseplne at the base and extreme 
point) are of a black colour on the upper part and 
sides of the tail. The hairs on the under side are 
brown ; and at the tip there are a few dirty-white 


The Potoroo is common m New South Waies. 

It is timid and inoffensive, yeceing on vegetables, 
and proceeding in the manner of the ‘arco. 
Of its habits litle is known. It frequents the pre- 
eincts of scrubs and patches of brushwood, and 
geratches up the ind in quest of roots. These 


‘animals are found to be very destructive to the || during the day they. slumber conceal 






dual on different sides of the jaw. Dental formula: 


naked beneath; the fore-feet, with the two united 


Otate crops, and are v beadite ea | gh | ‘ ‘bait ein 
ra with this vegetable. y bs die 
veral other species have been deacribed. 


83.—-Tz Soory Taroa 


(Phalangtsta fuligenosa). This ammal nts us 
with the example of a group termed Phalangers 
(genus Phalangista); but they are often, but erro- 
neously, called opossunis in the writings of travellers 
and persons not conversant with natural history. 
The Phalangers of Australia have six incisors 
above, of which the two middle are the largest; 
and in the lower jaw are two long obliquely pro- 
jecting incisors, which ure met by the corresponding 
incisors of each side. There is a small canine on 
each side in the upper jaw only. The molars on each 
side, above and below, are five, of which the first 
is a false molar. These are the constant teeth, but 
besides there are in some species little additional 
molars, sometimes canine-like molars, im front of 
the contiguous and constant series. The number 
of these additional teeth varies in the same indivi- 





incisors, g. canines, i—l, molars, - addi 
» O—D 5—H 
1—1 or 2 or 1—1 
2—2 3—3 1—1 
—— (See figure 84.) The head is somewhat 


elongated. the forehead slightly arched ; the mouth 
moderate. The feet have five tues; tlfose of the 
fore-feet are armed with strong hooked claws; 


tional inconstant molars, 


or 2? 


those of the hind-feet consist of four true toes, and 
a large thumb destitute of a nail, and very distinct 
from the rest, of which the two innermost are 
shorter than the two outermost, and are united 
together to the base of the claws. The (tail is long 
and prehensile, well furred, excepting at the ex- 
treme point and part of the apical portion beneath, 
which 1s bare to a greater or Jess extent. We may 
here observe that the Phalangers form three sec- 
tions or subgenera. The first (Phalangista) is 
exclusively Australian, and has the tail naked be- 
neath only at the tip. The second section compre- 
hends a group (Cuscus) distinguished by having the 
tail throughout the greater part of its extent be- 
neath naked, scaly, and highly prehensile. The 
ears are short and close. These animals inhabit 
the Celebes and Moluceas, where they are cajled 
Couscous, or Coéscoés. The third group (/seudo- 
chetrus, Ogilby) has the tail less densely clothed 
than in Phalangista proper: the apical portion is 
inner toes, slightly opposed to the others. 

Besides these, are the Flying Phalangers, consti- 
tufing a distinct genus, Petaurus. The true Pha- 
langers, of which we figure the Sooty Tapoa and the 
Vulpine Phalanger (Ph. vulpina), are animals o/7 
arboreal habits, residing almost constantly among 
the branches. Their food consists principally of 
fruits, buds, leaves, &c., but insects, eggs, ic, are 
also caten. Night is their scason of activity ; during 
the day they concea] themselves in the hollows of 
trees, or Jie close on the branches, Indden by the 
foliage. The number of young which the females 
produce at a birth appears to be two, at least if 
the account of Mr. Bennett (see ‘ Wanderings in 
New South Wales’) is to be taken as a criferion. 
He states that on one occasion he was present. when 
a number of flying squirrels (viz., flying phalangera), 
opossums (phalangers), bandicoots, snakes, &c., 
were caught by the natives during what he terms 
a hunting expedition, and that one of the opossums 
among the game was a female, and had two large- 
sized young ones in her pouch. 

Though the Phalangers are at ease among the 
branches, the motions of’ these animals, generally 
speaking, are not distinguished by that nimbleness 
and oe agar which we so much admire in the 
squirrel. On the contrary, their motions are slow 
and cautious, and they use their prehensile tail as 
an additional security. When in danger of dis- 
covery, they are said to suspend themselves b 
the tail, hanging, head downwards, motionless as if 
dead; and this is more remarkably the case with 
the Couscous of the Moluccas. It is, indeed, re- 
ported, that if a man fix his eyes on one thus coun- 
terfeiting death, it wil] continueto hang till, nolonger 
able to sustain the weight, the muscles of the tail 
relax with extreme fatigue, and the animal alls to 
the ground. Few animals have more sof and deli- 
cately woolly fur than the Phaiangers; their 
skins are consequently highly prized by the abori- 
gines, as well as their fiesh, which is eaten with 
avidity, and doudtiess is not inferior to that of the 
kan ° 
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hay or other bedding of their oage, shrouding them- 
selves from observation, and are impatient of inter. 


ruption ; they do not, however, attempt to bite. and 
appear as atupid as they are sluggish: their form 

however, is graceful, and their fur sets them off to 
much advantage. When feeding they sit up like 
the squirrel, holding the article of which they are 
partaking between the ae pers. During the night 
they traverse their cage, take their food, and en- 
joy the active hours of their existence. We know 
of no instance in which they have bred in Europe; 
.but as the kangaroo produces young in our climate, 
it is not improbable that under favourable circum. 
stances these animals also might multiply in our 
extensive menageriea, on as they appear to 
bear our climate very well, care being taken against 
their exposure to the severities of the weather. 

The tollowing description of the Sooty Tapoa was 
taken from a living specimen :—“ The shape and 
proportions of Phalangista fuliginosa are those ot 
the Phal. vulpina: the ears are alao of similar 
shape and size, hairy on the outsides, but naked 
within. The colour is a uniform sooty-brown over 
all parts of the head and body, not even excepting 
the belly and the inner surface of the thighs. The 
hair has a frizzled appearance, but it is not so clone 
nor so fine as in Phal. veulpina, The tail is Jong, 
black, and rather bushy ; the nuked sftp underneath, 
as well as the nose and soles of the feet, which are 
also naked, is of a bright flesh colour. The mous- 
taches are large, stiff, and black.” The individual 
was said to have been brought from Sydney. In 

| the musenm of the Zoological Society are seven or 
eight distinct species of this genus. 


85.—TnH:u VuLPINY PHALANGER 


(Phalangista vulpine) Of all the species the 
Vulpine Phajanger is probably the most carnivorous. 
The female is destitute of a true pouch, and the 
teats are two in number. The Vulpine Phalanger is 
about the size of a cat; in captivity it displays but 
little to interest ordinary observers, the day being 
passed in phi dy nor, when roused up by the ap- 
proach of night, is it remarkable for activity or 
alertness. Its fur is soft, fine, and woolly; the pre- 
dominating tint is greyish brown, passing into a 
yellowish-grey on the shoulders; the tail is covered 
with long black fur, excepting along a line on the 
under side at the tip, which isnaked. It is a native 
of New South Wales, and also of Van Diemen's 
Land, where it is,gommon. The tint of colouring 
is subject to considerable variation as respects 
intensity, intermediate shades being observable 
between the ordinary grey specimens and the Sooty 
Tapoa, which is regarded as a distinct species, The 
native name of the Vulpine Phalanger, according to 
White, is Wha tapoa roo. 


86.—] Hx Spotrrren Couscour 


(Cuscus maculatus. Curcus Amboinensie, Lacép. ; 
Phalangista maculata, Geoffr.). This species is a 
native of the Islands of Amboina and New Guinea, 
where it is called Couscous or Coésco#s. M. Lesson 
found it at Waigiou, where it is called Scham-acham. 
It is arboreal, and ita flesh is in request, being 
esteemed as delicate food by the natives. In 
colouring this animal ix subject to much variation ; 
generally the ground-tint is whitish, ornamented 
with he Ae brown spats; these sometimes blend or 
run into each other. The fur is thick and woolly. 


87.—THk Squirre. Peraurus 


(Petaurus sciureus). This creature belongs to a 
group of beautiful animals, bearing the same rela- 
tionship to the phalangers that the flying squirrels 
do to the ordinary squirrels. They constitute the 
genus Petaurus, subdivided into three minor sections, 
according to certain modifications of dentition. In 
the section termed Belideus to which the Squirrel 
Petaurus belongs the dental formula stands thus 
(see fig. 88): 


Dental formula :—Incisors, es canines, 


false molars, ial true molars, 44 = 40 

In the figure of the teeth, from F. Cuvier, the 
number of lower molar teeth (false and true) only 
amounts to five on each side; in other points alsa 
he is erroneous. 

The Petauri, or Flying Phalangers, are characterized 
by a broad expansion of skin on cither side of the 
body between the anterior and posterior limbs; the 
tail is free, long, and destitute of prehensile power ; 
it forms a balancer to the body in the flying leaps 
which these animals take, and perhaps assists them 
in modifying the direction of their career. These 
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ii ke many of the Marsupials, the Phalangers have || animals are nocturnal in their habits, and feed upon 
an unpleasant smell, owing to a fluid secreted in | fruit. leaves, and insects. During the day they con- 


certain glands ; 

| and flavour of the flesh. 
In captivity the Phalangers are not very attractive : 
among the 


but this does not affect the delicacy || ceal themselvesin hollow trees, and are said gene- 


to associate in emal] flocks. Their aérial 


| evolutions, when the shades of evening have roused 


them to activity, are cee as being peculiarly 
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61.—Teeth of Kangaroo Rut. 





83.—Sooty Tapoa. 
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82.—Skull of Kanyaroo Ras. 





\ 84.—Teoth of Sooty Tupoa 
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96.—Orvithorhynchus. 
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101.— Burrow of Ornithorhynchcs 97.—Urnithorhynehus aloeping. 











eful, and their leaps apparently desperate. The 
Squirrel Petaurus is ond of the mor berutiful of the 
It is a native of New South Wales, and is 


genus, : 
valled by the colonists the Sugar Squirrel and 
Norfolk Tsland Fiying Squirrel, We have seen 
two of these animals in captivity: during the day 


they remained in a state of torpidity, rolled up ina 
be i 
animated, and traversed their cage with great rapi- 
dity, leaping from one part tc another, and gambol- 
ling in the exuberance of a sportive disposition. 
At the same time they were timid and by no means 
remarkable for intelligence. While leaping, the 
Jateral membranes are expanded so as to form a 
arachute. The following ancedote serves to prove 
th the daring extent of the leaps taken by these 
animals, aad the power they certainly possess of 
turning or alteting their course:— Or board a 
vessel sailing off the coast of New Holland was & 
Squirrel Petaurus, which was permitted to roam 
about the ship. On one occasion it reached the 
mast-head, and as the sailor who was dispatched to 
bring it down approached, it made a spring from 
aloft to avoid him. At this moment the ship gave 
a heavy lurch, which, if the original direction of 
the little creatyre’s course had been continued, must 
have plunged it into the sea. All who witnessed the 
scene were in pain for its safety; but it suddenly 
appeared to check. itself, and soto modify its career, 
that it alighted safely on the deck.” — 
The Squirrel Petaurus is about 8 inches Jong in 
the head and body, and as much in the tail. The tur 
is peculiarly delicate and soft; the general colour 
above 1s fine grey, somewhat darker on the head, 
and white beneath. A black line passes from the 
oint of the nose along the back towards the full 
urred tai] ; and the lateral folds of skin are bounded 
in front, and on the sides by a similar band, which 
confounds itself gradually with the grey of the 
hody: the outer margins of these expansions are 
fringed with white. The thumbs of the hind fect 
are strong, Tae opposable to the sole, and des- 
titute ofa claw. The eyes are full and large. 


89.—Tae Koata, 


Phascolaretos cinereus (Lipvrus cinerqus, Goldf. ; 
ida deg ios Desmar.; Phase. Flindersii, Less. ; 
The Ashy Koala). 

The Koala, or Ashy Koala, is the only species of 
the genus which has been discovered. 

This extraordinary animal is thick and stoutly 
made, with robust limbs and powerful claws: there 
is no tail. The head is large, the muzzle blunt, and 
the naked space in which the nostrils are situated is 
continued lane the nasal bones, till it nearly attains 
the Jevel of the eyes. The ears are large, standing 
out from the sides of the head, and tufted with long 
full fur: the eyes are small. The fore feet have 
each five toes, armed with large sharp claws: these 
toes are divided into two sets; the first two forming 
a pair by themselves, and antagonizing with the 
other three. The hind feet have algo five toes, viz., 
a large and powerful thumb destitute of a nail, and 
well padded beneath, and four strongly clawed toes, 
of which the two first, as in the plulangers, are 
united together as far as the last joint. It may be 
here remarked that in some of the phalangers (as 
Cook’s phalanger, &c.) there is a decided tendency 
in the first two fingers of the fore paws to remain 
distinct and separate from the rest. The dentition 
approaches closely to that of the phalangers. 


, ; I~] 
Dental formula :—incisors, “yi Canines, 9-53 
1—1 4—4 
false molars, Tol} true molars, rom os 30. 


The Koala is a native of New South Wales, out 
does not appear to be very abundant; at least it 
is seldom seen in collections of natural objects from 
that eountry. In ifs habits it is nocturnal and arbo- 
real; it climbs with great facility, and in passing 
along the branches suspends itself like a sloth by 
its sak which in adults are very powerful. The 
female carries her young one, when able to leave the 
pouch, clinging to her back, and long continues her 
care of it. The Koala however does not live exclu- 
sively on the trees: it visits the ground, and there 
burrows, and thet with facility. In the cold season 
it is said to make a nest in its underground retreat, 
and retiring to it there to lie dormant. Its food is 
entirely vegetable, and consists, in part at least, of 
the young leaves of the gum-trees (Eucalyptus). 
It laps like a dog when drinking, and uses its fore 

aws in laying hold of the branches while it feeds. 
Its voice is a soft barking sound. On the ground 
its gait resembles that of a bear. Length of head 
and body, about 26inches. The fur is compact, 
woolly, and of an ashy grey, patched with white 
over the crupper: the inside of the thighs is rusty- 


ey. es ‘ 
Orthe colonists term this animal native bear or 
monkey. By the Yas natives it is ealled gortbun. 






of wool and soft hay. At night they became | 
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90.—Tue Wounar | 


(Phascolomys Wombat, Peron and Lesueur; Didel- 
phis ureina, Shaw.) 

The Wombat is the only known species of the 
genus to which it belongs. It is found in New 
South Walesa, South Australia, and Van Diemen’s 
Land, as well as in some of the islands in Bass’s 
Straits. 

In its general figure this animal is heavy and 
clumsy; the limbs are short; the muzzle blunt; the 
eyes very small; the ears short and pointed; the 
nostrils widely separated ; the tail a mere tubercle. 
The feet are broad; the fore feet have five toes with 
strong nails for burrowing. The hind feet have also 
five toes, but the inner is merely a Jittle nailless 
tubercle. The teeth are formed for grinding roots 
and other vegetable matters. (Fig. 91.) 


2 
lars, pa = 24. All the teeth are deeply implanted, 
and hollow at the base. 

The fur 1s moderately long and very coarse, indeed 
almost bristly ; the general tint is grizzled-brown, or 
grey mottled with dusky black ; the feet are black ; 
the under parts of the body dirty white. The tip of 
the muzzle is naked. Length of head and body, 
upwards of three feet. he first account is in 
Lieut.-Col. Collins's work (‘Account of the English 
Colony in New South Wales,’ 1802), where there is 
an excellent description, an error as regards the den- 


os 0—0 
Dental] formula :—incisors, —-; canimes, Fao } Mo- 





tition of the animal excepted. The details were |: 


furnished by Mr. Bass, and drawn up from a speci- 
men obtained at Preservation Island, and sent to the 
Newcastle museum. 

As might be conjectured from its clumsy form and 
heavy squat proportions, the Wombat is slow and in- 
dolent. It lives in burrows, which it excavates to a 
considerable depth, and in which it quietly reposes 
during the day, being nocturnal in its habits. Its 
food is exclusively vegetable. Itstemper is placid ; 
but its intelligence is at a low ratio. When pro- 
voked it utters.a hissing sound. Its flesh is said to 
be excellent. 

In captivity the Wombat is perfectly contented ; 
it passes the day in sleep, covered over by straw or 
other materials ; it feeds during the night, and in 
the morning resumes its tranquil slumber. Mr. G. 
Bennett, in his ‘Wanderings,’ notices one of these 
animals which was kept at Been, in the Tumat 
country, in a state of domestication. “It would re- 
main in its habitation till dark; it would then come 
out and seek for the milk-vessels, and should none 
be uncovered it would contrive to get off the covers, 
and bathe itself in the milk, drinking at the same 
time. It would also enter the little vegetable gar- 
den attached to the station, in search of lettuces, for 
which it evinced much partiality. If none could be 
found, it would gnaw the cabbage-stalks without 
touching the foliage. Although these animals were 
numerous in the more distant parts of the colony, 
they are difficult to procure, from the great depth to 
which they burrow.” According to Mr. Bass, 
‘hough its disposition is gentle, yet it bites and is 
furious if provoked, and then utters a low cry be- 
tween a hissing and a whizzing sound. Mr. Bass 
chased one of these animals, and lifted it off the 
ground, garrying it for upwards of a mile, without 
its exhibiting any discomposure, though it was 


1 offen shitted from arm to arm. When however he 


proceeded to secure the animal by tying its legs, 
while he left it in order to cut a specimen of a new 
wood, it became irritated, whizzed, kicked, and 
scratched with all its might, and snapped off a piece 
of Mr. Bass's jacket with its powerful incisors, The 
creature, whose temper was now ruffled, continued 
during all the rest of the way to the boat to kick 
and struggle, and only ceased from exhaustion. Ac- 
cording to the natives, the Wombat among the 
mountains westward of Port Jackson never comes 
out of its burrow to feed till night, but in the islands 
it is seen to feed during all parts of the day. The 
stomachs of such as Mr. Bass examined were dis- 
tended with coarse wiry grasa, but these specimens 
were living on the islands; and as such grass is not 
found in the hilly districts of the mainland, he con- 
cludes that the anima] lives upon the sorts of vege- 


table that circumstances present to it. He observed | 


this animal on some occasions among the dry ricks 
of seaweed thrown up upon the shores, but could 
never discover what it was in search of. Its pace 
is @ sort of hobble, something like the awkward gait 
ofa bear. There is little doubt but that the Wombat 
might easily be naturalized in our island and other 
parts of Europe. 


§2. Tax Ecnwna, or Porcuring AnrzaTER 
(Hehidna Histriz. 


Echidna constitutes the only known example of the 


genus which it represents, It is characterised by |; brane. The outer surface of the upper 
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ga aculeata, Shaw; | 
the Hedgehog of the co.onists at, Sydney). The || the appearance of the bill of a duck,. 
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the utter want .of ae dies Siotter ais 
limba ate extremely short and thick; the forecpike 
re sap ve and ca hang undivided to bia: : 

ese are five in number, e, Hat, fi 5. te. 
inner claw is the mallet The hind-feet are: 
directed obliquely backwards, and are furnished 
with five claws, of which the first is short, and rises 
like a thumb at the junction of the foot to the limb, 
The hind limbs of the male are furnished with a 
sharp stout spur, situated internally on the tarsus. 
The head is emall, the muzzle elongated into a pro- 
fecting narrow, beak-like snout, cleft transverse] 
y a very small mouth at the apex. The nostri 
are above the mouth, minute and oval. The eyes 
are small and placed low on the sides of the head; 
the iris is blue. There are no external ears. The 
tard surface of the body and also of the short stout 
tail is covered by a compact mass of thick sharp 
spines more or less intermingled with coarse hairs, 

nder ordinary circumstances these spines are 
directed backwards, ee ne obliquely to a cen- 
tral line down the back; but they are capable of 
being elevated, and when attacked the animal rolls 
itself up like the hedgehog, presenting at all points 
an array of levelled spears. 

The limbs and under surface are covered with 
brown hairs. 

As might be inferred from the strength of its 
limbs and size of its claws, the Echidna is a bwrrow- 
ing animal, Its food consists of ants and their 
young, which it takes by means of a wormlike 
tongue capable of being protruded to a great dis 
tance. It appears to be nocturnal in its habits, 
Mr. G. Bennett states that the native names of the 
Echidna are * Nickobejan’ and ‘ Jannocumbine.’ It 
ix found in New South Wales, the islands of Bass’s 
Straits, and in Van Diemen’s Land. According to 
the writer Jast quoted, it inhabits the mountain 
ranges of Australia, and produces its young in 
December. It burrows with great celerity, and 
wil] even work its way under a pretty strong pave- 
ment or base of a wall, removing the stones with its 
claws. “ During these exertions its body is stretched 
or Jengthened to an uncommon degree, and appears 
very different from the short plump aspeet which 
it bears in its undisturbed state.” 

The Echidna is eaten by the natives, and is said 
1o taste much like young suckin ig. 

In the ' Proceed. Zool. Soc. Lond.’ for 1834, p. 
23, will be found the substance of a note from 
Lieufenant Breton, respecting an Echidna which 
lived with him for some time in New Holland, and 
survived part of the voyage to England. The ani- 
ma] was captured by him on the Blue Mountains, 
and is now very uncommon in the colony of New 
South Wales. "He regards it as being, for its size, 
the strongest quadruped in existence. It burrows 
readily, but he knows not to what depth. Previ- 
ous to embarkation it was fed on ant-eggs and milk, 
and when on board its dict was egg chopped small, 
with liver and meat. Its mode of eating was very 
curious, the tongue being used at some times like 
that of the chameleon, and at others in the manner 
in which a mower uses his scythe, the tongue being 
laterally curled, and the food, as it were, swept into 
the mouth: there seemed to be an adhesive sub- 
stance on the tongue by means of which the food 
was secured. This individua! died suddenly, but 
Lieutenant Breton agrees with MM. Quoy and Gai- 
mard in the opinion that with a little care and 
eonon the animal might be brought alive to 

urope. 

The skull of the Echidna (see fig. 93) is remark- 
able for the convexity of the crania] portion and the 
extreme prolongation and tenuity of the maxillary 
bones. e orbit is bounded by an oval rim, the 
lower portion of which consists of the zygomatic 
arch. The lower jaw is extremely slender. The 
structure of the sternal apparatus is the same as in 
the Ornithorhynchus (see hig. 102). 


94, 95, 96, 97. THz Ornirnornyncnus, or Water. 
Moug or tHe CoLonists 


(Ornithorhynchus Paradoxus, Blumenb. ; Plat 
anatinus, Shaw ; Maliangong and Tambreet of the 
natives of the borders of the Yas river, Murrum- 
bidgee, &c.). The genus Ornithorhynchus is per- 
haps the most singular of any contained in the class 
Mammalia, and certainly one of the most interesting, 
especially to the physiologist. It contains those 
remarkable creatures (perhaps more than one spe- 
vies) furnished with a duck-like beak and webbed 
feet, which would seem, even from their external 
Organization, to partake in some degree of the 
nature of a bird—creatures, the first discovery of 
which excited the most lively astonishment. 

_ On looking at the Ornithorhynchus we are imnie- 
diately struck with the configuration of the heed, 
Instead of a muzele gradually continued as we see 
in other Mammalia generally, it ab ly assumes 
; eing broad, 
flat, rounded, and covered with a leathery mem- 

mandible is . 
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HCOVA ROK. ee ais He n-onloured ; the under 
wine gibi s tase OR er ye th edges of both are 
gott, and the Jower, which is the shortest and nar- 
rowest of the. two, has its edge adapted to « depres- 
sion under the-margin of the upper mandible, which 
is also channelled. with obliquely transverse furrows, 


those however are merely in the leathery skin. 
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There are no horny lamin as in the bill of the 
duck. True teeth are wanting ; but on each side in 
either mandible there are two horny appendages 
without roots; one on each side is large and tuber- 
culous, situated on the base of the mandibles, at the 
posterior part of the mouth ; the other forms a lon 
narrow ridge on the anterior part of the mandible 
along the edge (see fig. 98). Capacious cheek- 
pouches are carried under the skin of the face, from 
the inside of the mouth, serving as receptacles for 
food. At the base of the beak, separating between it 
and the head, there projects a broad loose leathery 
flap from each mandible, the use of which is probably 
to defend the eyes and fur of the head ee the 
mud in which the animal grubs, duck-like, in quest 
of insects. The tongue is short and thick, and 
covered with long papi. The nostrils are two 
small orifices situated near the apex of the upper 
mandible. The eyes are small, but brilliant, and 
placed rather high in the head. The ears open ex- 
ternally by a simple orifice near the external angle 
of the eyes, and are capable of being expanded or 
closed at pleasure. 

The fore feet are largely webbed and divided into 
five toes, terminating in strong blunt burrowing 
claws. The web which unites the toes is tough and 
leathery: it extends considerably beyond the claws, 
and would appear at first sight to act as an impedi- 
ment to the animal while excavating .ts long bur- 
row. We do not find, however, that this is the 
case: it can be folded back at pleasure. The hind 
feet are smaller and less powerful than the anterior 
pair: they are divided into five tues armed with 
sharp claws and webbed, but the membrane is 
not carried out beyond the roots of the claws. The 
hind feet are directed backwards as in those of the 
seal (see skeleton, fig. 99), and their action is 
backward» and outwards. The tarsus of ‘the male 
is armed with a large sharp moveable spur turned 
backwards and inwards. It is not used as a weapon 
of defence, nor are accidental wounds and scratches 
made by it while struggling in a person's hands 
attended with ill effects. Formerly this spur was 
regarded as poisonous. In the female a rudimen- 
tary spur may be distinguisbed (see fig. 100). 

he body is elongated, low, and depressed ; the 
fur is close and fine, and consists of two sorts, an 
under-layer of soft, short, waterproof wadding, and 
an outer vest of Jong fine glossy hair, thickly set, 
and in many instances assuming a crisped appear- 
ance. The tail is strong, broad, flattened, and of 
moderate length: it is covered above with longer 
and coarser hairs than those of the body, but its 
under surface is only scantily furnished. General 
colour deep brown; head and under parts paler ; 
a whitish spot in front of each eye; average length 
of head and body, including tail, twenty to twenty- 
three inches; beak, about two inches and a halt; 
tail, four or five inches. 

Essentially aquatic, as is sufficiently declared by 
its outward structure, the Ornithorhynchus passes 
the active part of its existence almost exclusively 
in the water. The favourite places of resort of 
this animal are tranquil parts of rivers with high 
steep banks, and abounding in waterweeds, among 
which, and in the oozy mud, are the insects, &c. on 
which it feeds. ; 

Their burrows (see fig. 101) are excavated in 
the steep banks overhanging the {ranquil sheets of 
water in which they seek their food. These bur- 
rows are continued ina serpentine form, rising as 
they procced, the termination often being at the 
distance of fifty feet from the mouth. The entrance 
is generally larger than the rest of the passage, but 
the termination is again enlarged, so as to be com- 
modious for the 


female produces from two to four at a birth, and in 


the month of November (a summer month in Aus- + 


tralia). The young at an early period (immediately 
after birth, and for some time afterwards) are naked 
and very small, and their general aspect is very 
unlike that of the fully developed animal. They 
are curled round, the head and tail being doubled 
on the abdomen; the skin of the body is thrown 
into transverse folds; the eyes are merely indicated 
by the convergence of a few wrinkles on the skin, 
‘which passes over these organs, proving that their 
development does not take place till a considerable 
time after birth, and, together with the helpless 
rudimentary condition of the young animal, demon- 
strating that it is necessarily confined for # long 
period to the negt in which it is brought forth, 
and consequently thet it does not and cannot follow, 
as hag been conjectured, like'a duckling just hatehed, 
fm parents to the water, The beal is small, soft, 
and-onvered with thin skin. “The margins of 


| 


arents and their offspring. The |: 
| Ornithorhynchus proceeds is not ascertained. 
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' Fig. 107, smaller specimen of young ornithorhyn- 


-nence on upper mandibles; ¢, vent; f, orifice and 


_ voice, 
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upper mandible are with the flattened tail, which w brough 
while the other lies stretched on_its back, the head 
resting, by way of a ipl on the body of the ald 
one, which lies on its side, with the back resting 
against the box; the delicate beak, and smooth 
clean fur of the young, contrasting with the rougher 
and dirtier appearance of the alder one: all fast 
asleep,” The gambols of the young Ornithorhynchi 
are thus detailed: “One evening both the animals 
came out about dusk, and went as usual, and ate 
food from the saucer, and then commenced playing 
with one another like two puppies, attacking with 
their mandibles, and raising their ture-paws against 
each other. In the struggle one would get thrust 
down, and at the moment when the spectator would 
expect it to rise again and renew the combat, it 
would commence scratching itself, its antagonist 
looking on, and waiting forthe sport to be renewed. 
When running they are exceedingly animated; 
their little eves listen, and the orifices of their ears 
contract and dilate with rapidity: if taken into the 
hands at this time for examination, they struggle 
violently to escape; and their loose integuments 
make it difficult to retain them. Their eyes being 
placed so high on the head, they do not seo objects 
well in a straight line, and consequently run against 
everything in the room during their perambula- 
tions, spreading confusion among all the light and 
aay oren ane articles. I have occasionally 
seen them elevate the head, as if to regard objects 


rounded, smooth, thick, and 
ae 3 the whole of the under mandible is flexible, 
a nds down upon the neck when the mouth is 
attempted to be opened. The tongue, which in the 
adult is lodged far back in the mouth, advances in 
the young animal close to the end of the lower 
mandible ; all the increase of the jaws beyond the 
tip of the tongue, which in the adult gives rise to a 
form@f the mouth so ill calculated for’ suction or 
application to a flattened surface, is peculiar to 
that period, and consequently forms no argument 
against the fitness of the animal to receive the 
mammary secretion at an earlier stage of existence.” 
(Prof. Owen.) Z 

That the Ornithorhynchus suckles its young, and 
possesses a milk-secreting apparatus, are facts | 
which, though once denicd, are now incontestably - 
proved. 

If the hairs be removed from the abdomen of a | 
female Ornithorhynchus, an areola or oval spot may | 
be distinguished, consisting of a group of ducts, | 
very minute, yet with orifices larger than thoxe in | 
which the hairs are implanted. The areola varies 
in extent, and the ducts Jead to a large gland be- | 
neath the skin, and a thin muscular expansion. 
This mammary gland is composed of a number of 
lobes, amounting from one hundred and twenty to | 
two hundred, and these are the cells in which the 
milk is secreted, and which oozes from the duets, 
and is received by the soft mouth of the young, 
nie is capable of being closely applied to the apeve or around them, Sometimes I have been 
areola. sen able to enter into play with them by scratching 
_ Specimens of two young Ornithorynehi of different || tickling them with a finger: they Conca en: 
sizes were minutely examined by Professor Owen. || joy it exceedingly, opening their ‘mandibles, and 
The smallest of these rather exceeded two inches in || biting playfully at the finger, and moving about like 
length; the largest was double that size, and was || puppies indulged with similar treatment, As well 
one of the two young ones taken with a mother || as combing their fur to clean it when wet, I have 
from a nest, on the banks of the Fish river, by Lieu- || also seen them peck at it with their beak (if the 
tenant the Honourable Lauderdale Maule, and kept | term may be allowed) as a duck would clean its fea- 
alive for about a fortnight by that gentleman. The || thers. When I placed them in a pan of deep water 
stomach of this larger specimen was found to be full | they were eager to get out after being there for 
of coagulated milk. On carefully inspecting the | only a short time; but when the water was shallow, 
whole contents with a lens, no portion of worms or || with a turf of grass in one corner, they enjoyed it 
bread could be detected, which, Mr. Owen observes, || exceedingly. They would sport together, attacking 
solves the doubt entertained by Lieutenant Maule, | one another with their mandibles, and roll over in 
as to whether the mother nourished this young one || the water in the midst of their gambols, and would 
with the. food which was. given to her for her sup- |) afterwards retire, when tired, to the turf, where they 
port, or with the secretion afterwards discovered to || would lie combing themselves. They appeared to 
escape from the mammary pores; for the mother | be ina great measure nocturnal, preferring the twi- 
having been killed by accident on the fourteenth | light to the bright glare of day.” 
day after her captivity, it was observed, on skinning In fig. 108, the skull of the Ornithorhynchus 1s 
her while yet warm, that milk oozed throngh the || represented in different aspects: a, as seen (rom 
fur on the stomach. That it was really milk on the || above; 4, as seen from below; ¢, as seen from be- 
stomach of the young animal, Professor Owen de- | hind. The upper figure is that of the under jaw. 
monstrated, and the matter may be considered as | The skull is remarkable for the flattened and elon- 
fairly set at rest. Another point which seems to be | gated form of the bones of the facial portion; the 
now established is that the Ornithorynchus is ovovi- || intermaxillary bones, which are, as it were, Jet into 
viparous, or, in other words, produces eggs, which, projecting maxillarics, diverge, leaving a vast open- 
as in the case of the viper and the viviparous lizard | ing (the foramen incisivum). The cranial cavity is 
(Zootova vivipara, Bell), are hatched just before ex- || considerable ; the orbits are small; the zygomatic 
clusion, the young being born rudimentary and | arch slender and compressed. The suborbitar 
nuked. _ foramen appears on the edge of the upper mandible, 

Referring to our illustrations, fig. 103 exhibits }| its situation being marked by a projection of the 
a portion of the integument from the abdomen oF || bone. The Jower-jaw is slender and depressed ; 
the Ornithorhynchus, with the hairs removed, to || there are no coronoid processes; the outer sides of 
show the mammary areola. (Owen, ¢ Phil. Trans.’) the ascending rami (though very narrow) lave, as 
Fig. 104, a magnified view of the mammary || in most, if, indeed, not all the Marsupials, a pit-like 
areola, showing the orifices of the duets of the || cavity for the lodgment of the masseter muscle. 
glandular lobules. Fig. 105 shows the mammary | The extent of the temporal muscle is trifling. The 
lobular gland of the Ornithorhynehus, reduced be- |) sku] of the Ornithorhynehus can be confounded 
low the natural size. (Owen, ‘Phil. Trans.’) Fig. | with that of no other animal. 

196, view of the larger of the specimens of young || With respect to the sternal apparatus to which 
Ornithorhynchi alluded to. a, the nostrils; ¢, the || we alluded in our account of the Echidna, it appears 
eyes; d, the ears; e, the vent; /, the orifice and |) to be formed more after the model of that of the 
rudimentary spur of the hind foot; g, membrane ac || Saurian reptiles, than alter that of Mammalia. ‘See 
the base of the mandibles. (Owen, ‘ Zool. Trans.’) fiyy. 102.) 

| Fossil Marsugnials.—Besidea the fossil opossurn 
chus, and front view of head. a, nostrils; 6, promi- | of the Montmartre gypsum ( Dideiphya Cuvier’), and 
| the fossil Dasyurus, Hypsiprymnus, Halmaturus, 
| Phascolomys, and Kangaroo, from the Auatraliar. 
bone-caves and breccia, two fossil forms discovered 


t over ‘it, 








rudimentary spur on hind foot; c, the eyes; d, the 
ears; g, the membrane at the base of the man- 
dibles; A, the tongue. (Owen, ‘ Zool. Trans.”) 


in the Stonestield oolite. as evidenced by portions uf 
The ratio in which the development of the young 


the lower jaw, have recently attracted much atten- 
tion and no little discussion. Some anatomists, with 
M. de Blainville, contend against the Mammal origin 
of these relics, or at least of one of the forms; but 
those who have examined the fossils and read the 
arguments on either side, will, we think, agree with 
Buron Cuvier and Professor Owen, and waign them 
to animals of the Marsupial section, which at some 
epoch tenanted our quarter of the globe. The jaws 
of these extinct Marsupials, named respectively 
Thylacotherium Prevost, Owen (fig. 100), and 
Phascolutherium Buckiandii, Owen (fig. 110), aie 
represented of the natural size, and also magnified, 
in order to show clearly the characters and arrange- 
ment of the teeth. Those who wish to enter into 
the full details respecting these fossil relics will 


The Ornithorhynchus has never been brought 
alive to Europe. From the account of Mr. Ben- 
nett, who procured and kept several in Australia, 
it appears to be a lively interesting creature. 1s 
which it utters when alarmed or disturbed, 
resembles the grow! of a puppy, but in a softer 
key. It dresses its fur. and seems to delight in 
keeping it smooth and clean. (Fig. 96.) The 
mandibles are endowed with great sensibility. 
Speaking of a family of these creatures which he 
obtained, and which lived a considerable time 
in captivity, Mr. Bennett says, “ The young 
sleep in various postures; sometimes In an ex- 
tended position, and often rolled up, like a hedge- 


hog, in the form of a ball. (Fig. 97.) They || do well to consult the ‘Geulogical Proveedinys,’ 
formed an interesting p, lying in various atti- || 1838-9; Cuvier's ‘Ossemens Foss.’ vol. v.; ‘Ann. 
tudes in the box in which 1 had placed them, and || des Sciences,’ 1825; and the 


popes of Mr. Broderip 
ou l 


y and content. Thus, for instance, | and Dr. Fitton in the ‘Zoul. Journal,’ (82s, 


ming h 
cue Lee curls up like a dog, keeping its back warm |! 
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Lower Jaw of Ornithorhynchus, seen from below 
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104 — \Viagnifed view of the manimary arvula 
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108 —P arger specimen of young Ornithorhy nchua 
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103 —Starnal apparutus of Orntthorky schus 





100 —Jaw of fhvls ofherium 





lo, - Smaller apecimen of young Oinithorhy nehus 





Front view of mandib.es of the above. 





108 Mammary gland Onin neae redaced below the tiO —Jaw of Phabeniotheriuss 
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| of the orang 6 


see, of the orang. A giance at them 
i the degree of their mutua] resemblance, 
and the distance that intervenes between the 
oussous structure of the two latter and that of the 
human form. We shall not attempt to enter into 
minutie , bat some of the more important dis- 
tinctions may be briefly touched upon. In both 
chimpanzee and the orang we see the arms far 
er than in man: in the former the hands, the 
skeleton being erect, reach the knee; in the latter 
nearly react the ankle-joint. The propor- 
tionate shortness a1 the lower limbs in these animals 
is very striking. In the chimpanzee, which is more 
fitted for the ground than the orang the feet, or 
rather hind-paws, are broader and shorter in com- 
rison, and the thigh bone is secured in the socket 
means of a straight ligament (the ligamentum 
teres}, which ia wanting in the orang; and besides 
the orang, in a few avadrupeds only. The differ- 
ence ip the form of the chest is evident: in the 
orang, as in man, the ribs are twelve on each side; 
but in the chimpanzee they are thirteen, the num- 
ber, consequently, of the dorsal vertebra. In the 
° the backward position of the occipital con- 
on (on wphich the skull rests on the spinal 
n), and the weight of the face, which 1s thus 
thrown forward, require a commensurate develo 
rasnt of the spinous processes of the cervical (neck) 
vertebra ; added to which, the general anterior in- 
elination of the vertebra themselves renders the 
<ength and robustness of these processes the more 
imperative. In the chimpanzee the spinous pro- 
cessea, though necessarily developed, are so in a less 
degree than in the orang, the antenor inclination 
of the cervical vertebres being Jesse decided, and 
the weight of the face less oppressive, In both 
animals (and, indeed, in all the ape tribe) the cer- 
vieal region is shorter than in man, and therefore 
better fitted for sustaining the weight of the head, 
which preponderates enteriony In the frant view 
-f the orang, the neck cannot be seen. The length 
of the forehead, and the proportionate shortness of 
the.thumb, are marked characters. The difference 
im the form of the pelvis between these animals and 
man ie obvious. e narrowness of the 03 sacrum, 
and the deficiency in expansion of the iliac bones, 
are not to be overlooked. With the expansion of |, 
the pelvis is connected the development of the 
-ower limbs in man, to whom alone, of all animals, 
the erect attitude is easy and natural. The magni- 
fude and position of the skull, the structure of the 
PS column, the osseous and muscular development 
the Pere and lower limbs, necessitate such an atti- 
tude. “One advantage gained by this arrangement is 
the perfect freedom of the superior extremities, the 
Jower limbs being the sole organs of progression. 
In the organ chimpanzee all four extremities 
sre organs of locomotion ; the chimpanzee, it is true, 
can proceed on the ground, supported, or rather 
balanced, on the lower crppernities calling the supe- 
nor only occasionally int} use, except in as far as 
they are needed to maintain the equilibrium of the 
y; but man walks with a free step, with his 
arms at liberty, and with a ision very remote 
from the vacillating hobble of the tottering chim- 


panses. 
Figures 114, 115, 116, and 117 ere respectively 
tepresentations, first, of a well-develo human 
Hl; secondly, of the skull ofa human idiot ; thirdly, 
zee (female); pets Si! the orang. 
two last 





between the first and 
very ettiking ; Qut that even of the idiot 


those cha 
to the human species. Professor Owen has 
that though “in the human subject 
the cranfuet varies in its relative proportions to the 
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tena in different tribes, according to the degree of |] term ojas Morrou, used by Barbot (‘ . of 
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| Benin, Congo, Angola, &c. 
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ith regard to the external” characters of the 

chimpanzee, the orang, and the gibbons, it may be 
remarked that they agree in the total absence of a 
tail, and cheek-pouches, and in the extraordin 
length of the anterior extremities com wi 
the posterior. In some few points the and 
gibbons agree With each other the nearest,-namely, 
in the presence of extensive laryngal sacculi, in the 
extreme length of the anterior extremities, anduln 
the narrowness of the hands and feet, but not 
peel anatomical structure, aspect, or clothing. 

small round head, a compressed face, a narrow 
under jaw, deep woolly fur, and ischiatic callosities, 
distinguish the gibbons, both from the orang and 
the chimpanzee. On the other hand, the orang and 
chimpanzee ere less immediately related than 
Cuvier seems to have considered them. In méat 
respects the chimpanzee approaches more nearly 
the type of the human structure, and particularly in 
the presence of a pendulous uvula at the back of 
the palate, which is wanting in the orang, and in 
the structure of the larynx, in which the laryngal 
sacs are not developed, asin the orang, but are pro- 
duced into a cavity of the os hyoides. Still, how- 
ever, the chimpanzee and the orang are more closely 
related to each other than the mbbons are to the 
latter. They are, moreover, the representatives of 
each other 1n their respective portions of the globe ; 
the one tenanting the secluded depths of the forests 
in Western Affica, the other the recesses of the 
stil) denser forests of Borneo and Sumatra. 


118, 119, 120, 121. THe Cnimpanzer 


(Pongo in Engeco, Battel, in Purchas's ‘ Pilgrims :’ 
Barys, Baris, and Quojas Morrou of Barbot, Dapper, 
&e.; Smitten, Bosman; Pongo, Buffon; Pongo, 
or Great Black Orang, Shaw ; Jucko, Audebert ; 
Chimpanzee, Scotin's print, 1738; Troglodytes, 
Homo nocturnus, Vanneus; Tioglodytes niger, 
Tesmarest). The characters of the genus Troglo- 
dytes may be thus summed up :—muzzle long, and 
truncated antenorly; supraorbital mdges promi- 
nent; forehead depressed; no cramial mdges; facial 
angle 35°; external] ears cea and standing out; 
{ail wanting; arms reaching below the knee-joint; 
feet wide, the thumb extending to the second jomt 
of the adjoming toe, and always furnished with a 
nail. Canines Pe overpasasing each other, their 
points being lodged respectively in intervals of the 
opposite teeth; intermaxillary bones anchylosed to 
the maxillanes during the first dentition; mbs, 
thirteen pairs no cheek-pouches; lJaryngal sac- 
cull, small. 

The Chimpanzee is a natrve of Western Africa, 
to the extent of ten or twelve degrees north and 
as much south of the torrid zone, including Guinea, 
In some districts it 
appears to be common, and Bowdich (* Mission 
fiom Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee:’ Lond., 
1819) informs us that at Gaboon, where it is 
by no means rare, it was known to the natives 
under the name of Inchego and Ingeno. From 
the negroes he also learned that the adults gene- 
rally attain to the height of five feet, the breadth 
of the shoulders being very 
strength enormous. A female adult skeleton which 
we measured stood only three feet ten inches; but 
the males most probably are jarger. 
an adult, preserved in spirits of wine, measured nine 
inches and a half in length, and three inches and 
four lines in breadth, across the palm. The chim- 
panzee, the orang, and even the mandiuill, have been 
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strangely confounded together in the works of our 


older travellers, and even naturalists have —e 
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expedition of discoverypi ad Westera Aton 
and saved from Gades : of Cerna ‘th 
twelve days; and thence, Wilowing the bona ee ithe 
rived, m seventeen days, at a called the 
West Hom. Thence, skirting « shore, he 
arrived in three days at the and found 


an isfand inhabite bs Miakiord were das wild 
men, called by the interpreters: Gort#oi, who were 
covered with long black hair, and who' fled for re- 
seb to the mountains, and defended themselves 
with stones. With some difficulty three females 
were captured, the males having esce but ap 
it was found negeaary to Sl toms. ‘Ther 

it was foun ‘ ir 
served skins w ‘earned by H 0 Carthane; : 
and hung a in one of the tem consecrate 
trophies of his expedition. Fronaithis time til! the 
sixteenth century of our era we hear nothing of the 
chimpanzee; for the western coast of Africa w 
as it may be said, re-discovered only in the fifteenth 
century, 

One of the most trustworthy of our earlier tra- 
vellers, Andrew Battel, a sailor, who was taken pri- 
soner in 1589, and lived many years in Congo (Bure 
chas's ‘ Pilgrims’), describes two animals, the Pongo 
and the Engeco, the former as high and stoufer than 
aman, the latter bemg much less. The Pongo, 
which is doubtless the chimpanzee, he describes as 
having aunken eyes, Jong hair on the sides of the 
head, a naked face, ears, and hands, and the bod 
slightly covered. The limbs differed from those 
man, being destitute of calves, byt the anima! 
walked upright. In its disposition itis stated to be 
Fore and melancholy, and even when young far 

m frohcksome ; at the same time it 1s swift and 
agile, and 1s sometimes known to carry away young 
negroes. He further states that these animals con- 
structed arbours in which they slept. Their diet 
consisted of fruita, nuts, &c.; and their muscular 
strength 18 such that ten men were unable to aver- 
come one. Upon the death of une of their com- 
munity, the survivors cover the body with leaves 
and branches of trees. 

Bosman, Froger, De Ja Brosse, and others desoribe 
the chimpanzee as hving in troops, which resist the 
attacks of wild beasts, and even drive the elephant 
from their haunts. They poasess matchless strength 


and courage, and it is very dangerous for single 
dividuals to near their of abode. 
man states that on one occasion « nu of them 


attacked, vere. and were proceeding *toxpoke 
out the eyes of two slaves, when a party of negroes 
arrived to their rescue. That they gurprise and 
carry away the negresses into the woods, and there 
detam them sometimes for years, 1s ome geerd al, 
and an instance came under the personal notive 
TDe Ja Brosse. Captain Paine was assured that sims 
lar instances happen in Gaboon. la aa 
they build huts, and arm ‘themselves with oluba, 
and that they walk either upon two feet or four, as 
occasion may require. 

Lieutenant Matthews, R.N., who resided at Sierra 


Leone du ley 1785-6-7, and whose letters 
describing of Africa appeared in 1788, in- 
forms us himpangzees, " or “japansees,” are 


social anjmals; atl that oe. nerally take 
alg aoe near eos deser Sted or Je 
where the papau-tree grows in abundance, 
fruit of which they are very fond. They build hitte 
nearly in the form in which the natives build their 
houses, which they cover with leaves; but thesa are 
only for the females and young to lie in; the mala 
avers Ni on a “igo oe of them lepine 

e rest immediately pursue the destroyer of their . 
friend, and the only means to escape theirv: 
is to part with your gun, which they 
seixe upon with all the rage imaginable, tear it 
er and give over the pursuit.” ‘The 

abits of the chimpanyes are confirmed by 
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to-be and in all the countries from the banks of 


the Gambia in the north to the kingdom of Congo 
in the south, as the natives of all the intermediate 
seem to he perfectly acquainted with them. 
mynown experience I can state that the low 
chores of the Bullom country, situated on the 
rthern shores of iver Sierra, Leone, are in- 
dated by them in nusifers quite equa! to the com- 
moanest spe f monkey. I ¢éneider these ani- 
meals to rious, for when visiting the rice 
farms of the chie&Dalla Mohammadoo, on the Bul- 
lom shore, their cries plainly indicated the vicinity 
" ofe as the noise heard could not have been 
produced by less than eight or ten of them. The 
natives also affirmed that they always travel in 
strong bodies, armed with sticks, which they use 
with much dexterity. They are exceedingly watch- 
ful, and the first one who discovers the approach of 
a stranger utters a protracted cry, much resembling 
that of a human being in the greatest distress. The 
first time I heard it [ was much startled; the ani- 
mal was apparently not more than thirty paces dis 
tant, but had it been but five I could not have seen 
it from the tangled nature of the jungle, and I cer- 
tainly conceived that such sounds could only have 
proceeded from a human being who hoped to gain 
assistance by his cries from some terrible and instant 
death. The native who was with me laid his hand 
upon my shoulder, and pointing suspiciously to the 
bush, said, ‘ Massa, Baboo live there,’ and in a few 
_ minutes the wood appeared alive with them, their 
cries resembling the barking of dogs. My guide 
informed me that the ory first heard was to Aig 
the troop of my ap roach, and that they would all 
immediately leave the trees or any exalted situation 
that might expose them to view, and seek the bush ; 
he also showed evident fear, and entreated me not 
to proceed any farther in that direction. The 
plantations of bananas, papaws, and plantains, 
which the natives usually intermix with their rice, 
sonstituting the favourite food of the chimpanzees, 
aeqounta for their being so frequent in the neigh- 
bourhood of ca The difficulty of Prosi 
imggns of, nus arises principally, 
br Melt fmy, from ¢ G perstitions of the natives 
coneesning them, who believe they possess the 
* witching.’ 
Per There are qathore who have, I believe, affirmed 
(iat some of the natives on the western coast term 
thise animals in their language ‘ Pongos but I 
beg leave to differ with them as to ‘ Pongos’ being 
a native term, The Portuguese formerly monopo- 
- finod the trade of the and had large posses- 
sions there, as well as in the East Indies, most of 
Now ‘ Pongos’ I look upon to 
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' ever in Africa the banks of which were inhebite 
. wunibe this species, they called it ‘ Rio 
: kavra a ee oleh t bears stl. This I con- 


’ epee the origin of the term, whilst on the 
pone 1 Gheerved that all the natives in the neigh- 
of 


Si Leone, when speaking of { 
panaek invariably called him ‘ Baboo,' a corruption, 
Bony sa ea aS (* Proceed. 
e me ey 
orien w years several young chim- 
spp itr, te awn, Drought to this country, bat 
(iiienn have long wirvived. Their human-like apposr- 
chee, jeer intelligence and confiding manners, 
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elbow j backs of hands naked to the wrist; muzzle 
nkled with short white hairs; skin of the face 
uskvy black; ears and palms tinged with a pur 
plish hue ; hair glossy black : total height, two feet. 
lower limbs are less decidedly organized for 
arborea] habits than in the orang ; but their tournure 
is obliquely inwards, the knees being bowed out, 
but the soles of the feet are capable of bein applied 
fairly to the ground. It runs about with a hobbling 
gait, but very quickly, generally assisting itself by 
resfing the knuckles of the two first fingers of the 
hand on the ground, to do vhich it stoops its shoul- 
ders forwards: it can, however, and does walk fre- 
quently upright. Its pace is a sort of waddle, and 
not performed as in man, by a series of steps in 
which the ankle-joint is brought into play at each 
successive step, the hee) being elevated and the 
body resting on the toes; on the contrary, the foot 
Is raised at once and set down at once, in a 
thoroughly plantigrade manner, as in stamping, 
which indeed is an action it often exhibits, first 
with one foot, then with the other. It grasps with 
its feet, which are broad and strong, with astonish- 
ing firmness, and has been seen, while resting on a 
perch, to throw itself completely backwards, and, 
without using its hands, raise itself again mmto its 
previous position, a feat requiring both great power 
and agility. 

In the mutilated skin of an adult we found grey 
hairs mixed with the black, especially on the lower 
part of the back, the haunches, and thighs, these 
parts having a grizzled appearance. 


122, 123, 124, 125, 126.—Tue Orane-ouran 


(Pithecus Satyrus, Geoffr.). So different are the 
characters, dependent upon age, which the Orang- 
outan assumes at different penods of its growth, and 
so much in many respects do the males differ from 
the females, that no little confusion has arisen ; and 
the young, which is the Sima Satyrus of Linneanas, 
has only recently been proved to be identical with 
the Asiatic Pongo (this word is now restncted to 
the orang); the latter, as Cuvier suspected, and 
indeed asserted, and as Professor Owen has proved, 
being the adult. (See Trans. Zool. Soc., vol. 1., 
*Osteology of Chimpanzee and Orang.’) 

The difference which the skull] assumes in figure. 
and the resative proportions of the crama!l and 
facia] parts, during the transition from youth to 
maturity, is indeed extraordinary; and so great is 
the amount of variation ultimately, that the errors 
of naturalists who had no opportunities of examin- 
ing a series of crania, of different ages, up to matu- 
rity, may well be pardoned. Fig. 117 is the skull 
of an adult orang, remarkable for the development 
of the facial A sab yi the breadth and strength of the 
lower jaw, the deep cranial ridges, or crests, the 
contraction of the forehead, and the flattening of the 
occiput; the strength of the teeth, and the enor- 
mous size of the canines. Totally different is the 
general form and appearance of the skull of the 
young. ; 

In Borneo there are two species of orang; one of 
] size, and dreaded by the natives (Prthecus 

ormint, or Pongo Wormbit), the other of small 
age ba ragga 4 eharacterized by Professor Owen from 
ry is — (Pethecue Morto) has been 
subsequently verified. It, is timid and‘gentle. 

It would a that a distinct species, of large 
size, distinct 
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lar exaggeration, as is now allowed. 
thé arms and hands, thie animel, ‘he states, 
8 feet 2 inches; and in the h of 


inches. Now in the specimen of 4 8u 
in the collection of the Zoologica! Soolety, which 
could not have stood higher than 8 feet @ inches, 
the span of the arms and hands is 7 feet 2 inches, 
and the length of the foot 10 inches and a half, 
That the Sumatran orang does not exceed the Bare 


nean may therefore be safely concluded. The 
largest Bornean male orang, an adult, with large 
facia] callosities, which we ever examined meaaired 


4 feet 6 inches from head to heel; but Temminck, in 
his monograph ofthe genus, says, “Our travellers ine 
form us by letters from Bangarmasing, in the island 
of Borneo, that they have recently procured oran 
of 5 feet 3 inches in height, French measure” 
feet 9 inches English). In both the Bornean and 
Sumatran specimens the ungueal or ‘tmil-teart 
phalanx of the hind thumb w sometimes aimort 
sometimes prenent, in both sexes; sometimes it is 
present on one foot, and wanting on the other. 

Description of a nearly adult male orang from 
Borneo, in the Paris Museum:-—The head is la 
the forehead naked, retinng and flat; large fleshy 
callosities in the form of somewhat orescentic ndges 
occupy tne malar bones, extending from the teme- 
ples and giving a singular and even niecuse spre: 
sion to the physognony: The eyes are small and 
set closely together; the nose is depressed; the 
septum of the nostrils thin, and carried out to blend 
with the skins of the upper lip; the nostrils are 
oblique; the lips are thick and fleshy, and the 
upper one is furnwhed with scanty moustaches; ‘the 
chin 18 furnished with a long and peaked rd. 
The hair is ver long and thick on the back, shoul- 
ders, arma, and legn; very scanty on the chest, ab- 
domen, and inside of the thighs; the hair of the. 
fore-arma is reverted to the elbows; the hair of the 
head is directed forwards from a common centre of 
radiation on the back of the neck; or rather between 
the shoulders. The contour of the body is heavy, 
thick, and ill-shapen; the arms with the han 
reach to the heel; the thumbs of the hind feet are 
natlless; the general colour is deep chestnut. Total 
height, 3 feet 8 inches. Breadth of face across the 
callosities, 9 inches. 

The organization of the cane (we refer te both 
Bornean and Sumatran animals) fita him almost ex- 
cluuively for arboreal habits: on the Foe his 
progression is more awkward than that of the Chim- 

anzee; for the abbreviation of the posterior limba, 

heir inward tournere, their gilancy, ries A to the 
absence of the ligamentum -feree of the nt, 
and the mode of treading, #et mpon the sola, the 
outer edge of the foot, tend all te his disnévan 
Among the trees, however, the gase is reversed, In 
the mighty forests of his native climafées'he te free 
and wnembarrassed, though by no means fapid in 
his movements: there, the vast reach of his sinewy 
arms enables him to sdize branches at an seperently 
hopeless distance; and by the powerful ofh 
hands or feet he swings himself along. In axcend 
ing a tal] tree, the inward towrnure of the legs ang 
ankle-joints, arul the freedom of the hip-joint, facili- 
tate the application of the graapin 


thumbs, set as far back toward the 
wrist as ble, act as a fulcrum agsinet the pres- 
sure of the fingers while grasping the branch to 
which the animal is clinging. 

of the Cane th tad) ia very tarked ; tha arrmngee 

orang (fig. is ve ; 

ment of the tall siuaiea and muscular tendons 
being modified in each for a different ; 
Yet there have been mew' of learning w 
contended that in the coune of time, 


foot of the ight assume the aud ipro- 
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portions of the humst the hunsent Get of the 
oreng. Such opinions are beneath oriflelen, 
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air of brutish grossness. 
on the chest, the neck is short; and loose folded 
akin hangs round the throat, except when the Jaryn- 
gal sacs are inflated, this loose akin is then swollen 
out, like a naked shining tumour, extending up 
along the sides of the face under the small angular 
ears, filling wp the interspace between the chin and 
chest, and encroaching upon the latter: the lips are 
wrinkled, and possess extraordinary mobility; the 
animal can protrude them in the form of a snout or 
roboscis, contracting the mouth {o a circular ori- 
ice, or, on the contrary, draw them back, and turn 
them in various directions. The breadth of the 
chest and shoulders conveys an idea of great 
strength; the abdomen is protuberant; the hair, 
which falls on the back and shoulders in Jong masses, 
forms a covering to the animal crouching in repose, 
necessary axa protection hy 4 against the burn- 
ing rays of the sun, by night against the heavy 
dews, and dunng the rainy seasons as a shelter from 
the falling showers. The palms of the hands have 
lines and papille. as on those of the human subject. 
All the naked parts of the body, with the exception 
of the orbits and lips, which ere of sallow, coppery 
tint, are silvery-grey or plumbeous. The thickness 
of the incisor teeth, which in adults are worn 
down to a flattened surface, as are also the molar 
teeth, shows that they are put to rough work, and, 
as Professor Owen remarks, it is probable that their 
common use is to tear and scrape away the tough 
fibrous outer covering of the cocoa-nut, and perhaps 
to gnaw through the denser shell. The huge 
canines are doubtless defensive weapons, which, 
in connection with the muscular strength of these 
animals, enable them to offer a more than suc- 
cessful resistance against the leopard, and render 
them formidable opponen even to the tiger. Of 
the habits of the Orang in a state of nature our 
knowledge is limited. It tenants the secluded 
recesses of the forests in the hilly and central 
districts of Borneo and Sumatra; living, as it would 
appear, a secluded life, and not being, like the Chim- 
anzee, gregarious; nor does it, like that animal, 
muuiid huta, but, m accordance with its arboreal pre- 
shlections, it constructs a rude seat or platform of 
interwoven bough» and twigs among the branches 
of the tallest trees, on which it takes up its abode. 
Here the adult male will sit, as is said, for hours 
together listless and apathetic. His movements 
are slow and indolent: when attacked, he swings 
himself frum branch to branch, clearing vast inter- 
vais with ease, but not with the rapidity which has 
been imagined, and which is displayed by some of 
the Gibbons. If at last driven to extremity, he 
defends himself with determined resolution, and his 
prodigious bodily powers and prowess render it dan- 
serous to venture on a close assault. The females are 
devoted to their young. A few years since, Captain 
Hal] repaired to Sumatra purposely to obtain one of 
these animals, but at his outset he experienced a 
serious obstacle in the difficulty of procuring guides 
to conduct him to their usual haunts: this prvercuce 
from the fears of the natives, who not only believe 
that the orangs possess a natural dominion over the 
great forests, but that they are animated by the 
souls of their own ancestors. Succeeding at Jength 
in this preliminary part of the undertaking, the 
Captain soon met with one of the objects of his 
search, a female, which he describes as having been 
five feet in height. When first discovered she was 
sitting on a branch of one of the highest trees, with 
& young one in her arms. Upon being wounded 
she uttered a piercing cry ; and immediately lifting 
up her little one as hich ay her Jong arms could 
reach, let it go among the topmost branches. 
While the party approached to fire again she made 
no attempt to escape, but kept a steady watch, 
glancing her eye occasionally towards her offspring, 
and at last seemed to wave her hand, to hasten its 
departure, which if safely effected. 
e following summary is the result of our re- 
ed observations upon young hving specimens :— 
@ progression of the orang on the ground is slow 
and vacillating, and is rather dependent on the 
arms, which from their length act as crutches, sup- 
rting the body between them, than upon the 
ower limbs, which are il] calculated for such 
service. When left entirely to itself on the floor, 
the young orang, if incited to walk, supports its 
weight on its arms, applying the bent knuckles to 
the ground, which, from the length of the arms, is 
an easy action. The lower limbs are at the same 
time bowed outward, and the outer side of the foot 
ix placed upon the floor. In this attitude it waddles 
along, the arms being the main support; when in- 
deed it wishes to hasten its progress, it fairly swings 
he body forward between the arms, as if impatient 
of the hobbling gait to which the structure of the 
ower limbs restricts it. The lower limbs, however, 
are not incapable of supporting the body alone, and 
it can waddle along very fairly, especially if it can 
lay hold of anything by which to steady itself in its 
progress In climbing :t is at its ease, and confi- 





dent, but deliberate. It will suspend itself with ite 
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head downwards, sometimes by the hand and foot 
of the same side, the disengaged hand being 
stretched to seize objects within its reach; some- 
times by the hook-like hands, or the feet alone, 
varying its grotesque attitudes in the most singular 
manner, and in all displaying the freedom of the 
hip-joint. Its arboreal progress 1s not by bounding 
like a monkey, but by swinging from branch to 
branch, grasping them its hands in succession. 
Habitually dul] and inanimate, it has stil] its times 
of sportivenesa, and will engage in play with those 
to whom it nas attached itself, following them to 
court their notice, or pursuing them in mimic 
combat. It has Jittle curiositv, and ia fond of sitting 
covered up by blankets or other articles of defence 
against the cold, and will wrap itself up with con- 
siderable dexterity. To those who attend it it 
becomes very affectionate, and readily obeys their 
voice, recognising its name, and the words and 
tones of command. Confinement is annoying to it 
in the extreme, and disappointment irritating. 
From these causes paroxysma of passion are often 
exhibited, in which it will dash itself about, uttering 
a whining cry, and manifest every token of anger. 
We have seen a young orang make the most stre- 
nuous efforts to escape from his inclosure, striving 
to force the door or the frame-work; and then, 
screaming with disappointment, swing from branch 
to branch, and again repeat its endeavours, excited 
to the extreme, and all because its keeper had left 
it for a short time. Nothing but his return and 
attentions would pacify it. 

Dr. Abel states that his young orang displayed 
great alarm at the — of some live turtles, and 
also of a tortoise; Jooking at them with borror from 
a distant place, to which he had retreated for secu- 
rity, and projecting his long lips in the form of a 
hog’s snout, while at the same time he uttered a 
sound between the crosking of a frog and the grunt- 
ing ofa pig. The young chimpanzee which lived 
in the year 1836 in the menagerie of the Zoological 
Society recoiled with horror from a large snake in- 
troduced into the room by way of experiment, and 
also regarded tortoises with aversion; and a young 
vrang In the same menagerie, before which a tor- 
toise was placed, stood aghast in an attitude of 
amazement ludicrously theatrical, gazing upon the 
crawling animal with fixed attention and evident 
abhorrence. On the other hand we have seen a 
young orang play with a full-grown cat, drag it 
about, put the animal on its own head, and carry it 
from branch to branch, regardless of its scratching 
and struggles to get free. Fred. Cuvier notices the 
same fact, which we have ourselves verified. The 
young orang may be taught to use a spoon, a mate 
or glass with tolerable propriety, and will carefully 
put them down on the table, or hand them to some 
apr accustomed to receive them. To this point 

. Cuvier also alludes, as well as to the care it 
takes in adjusting its bed, and covering itself warmly 
with blankets and other materials when retiring to 
rest, ‘ 

The young chimpanzee, in comparison with the 
orang, is far more lively, animated, and trolicksome ; 
and displays much more curiosity, being ahve to» 
everything which takes place about it, and examin- 
ing every object within its reach with an air so con- 
siderate, as to create a smile in the face of the 
gravest spectator. In alertness it exceeds the 
orang, and is to the full as gentle and affectionate, 
and more intelligent. The expression of intelli- 
gence is indeed well denoted by the vivacity of its 
eyes, which, though smal] and deeply set, are quick 
and piercing. 

Figure 129 is a portrait of the young orang-outan 
in the menagerie of the Zoological Society in the 
‘warm dress which it habitually wore; but m which 
it was completely disguised. 


THE GIBBONS 


(Genus Hy/obates). The gibbons differ from the 
thickset orang in the slenderness of their form; the 
chest is indeed broad and the shoulders muscular, 
but the waist and hips are contracted; there are 
small ischiatic tuberosities hidden by the fur, on 
which the animals often rest, the commencement, 
so to speak, of a structura] peculiarity carried out 
to its maximum in the lower great . The hands 
and feet are admirably formed for clinging with te- 
nacity to the branches. The arms are of excessive 
length, reaching in the erect attitude to the ankle- 
joint; the hands are remarkably long and slender, 
the naked palm is linear, expanding at the base of 
the fingers, which are covered down the backs with 
fur; the thumb of the fore-hands, though very short, 
resembles the fingers in form and direction, and is 
scarcely or not at all ble to them; it seems 
to rise from the wrist, owing to the almiost Sommpiets 
separation of the m bone from that of the 
first finger; and the formed by its adductor 
muscles is trifling. The feét ere Jong and slender, 
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species the first and second ! 

more or lesa united together: this union in the Sia- 
mang is carried to the last bytes The lower limba 
are short, and bowed in, and the ankle-joiut has that 
inward tournure so advantageous to an arb iin 
mal; but the hip-joint is secured by the figaimen- 
nim hes ve one gia 8 = aT hi ied 
arge laryngal sacculus. e skull is well fo 
thonct the forehead retreats. The rami of the 
lower jaw are narrow. The incisor teeth are mode- 
rate, the canines slender; the molars moderate, 
with the crown broaa, and bluntly tuberculate. 


Dental formula (fig. 130.) Incisora, + ca- 
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nines, 3 molars, 5_5 $2. The gibbons 


are clothed with deep thick fur, softer in some 
species than others: on the fore-arms it is in most 
species reverted to the elbows; in one or two it 
is erect. The prevailing colours of these animals 
ai} from black to brown, brown-grey, and straw- 
yellow. 

The gibbons are distributed through Java, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Malacca, and Siam, where they tenant the 
forest branches, among which they display the most 
astonishing activity. They sweep from branch to 
branch with arrow-like velocity: their mode is tc 
suspend themselves by their long arms, and by an 
energetic muscular movement to launch themselves 
onwards, aiming at a distant branch, which they 
seize with admirable precision. Most live in troops 
or families; some y weber frequenting the mountain- 
ranges covered by forests of fig-trees, others keeping 
to the forests of the plains. 

The head of the gibbon is smal] and of an oval 
figure, and the face is depressed ; the expression of 
the countenance being grave, gentle, and rather 
melancholy. AlJl utter loud cries, whence, in imi- 
tation of the sound, has arisen the name of Wou- 
wou, which appears to be common to two or three 
species; Fred. Cuvier has applied it to the Agile 

ibbon, but Camper had previously ap sepa. it 
to the Silvery Gibbon, said by Dr. S. Miller to be 
called Oa-oa by the natives of Java, a word differ- 
ing little in the sound from wot-wou, or woo-woo, 
None of the gibbons attain to the stature of the 
orang, about three feet being the height of the 
largeat species standing erect, an attitude which 
they are capable of assuming on the ground or "y 
level surface, along which they waddle, at a quic 
pace, in the manner of the chimpanzee, using the 
arms as balancers, or occasionally touching the 
ground with the fingers. 


131, 132, 133.—Tue Aai.z GinKON ; 


also known under the native titles Ungka-puti and 
Ungka-etam (Hylobatesagilis, F. Cuv.; Hylubates 
Lar; H. Rafflesi?), 

This interesting gibbon is a native of Sumatra, 
and owing to certain variations in colour, to which 
it is subject, has been formed into two distinct 
species, an error now corrected. M. Miiller, in 
reference to this gibbon, states that it is curious to 
observe its numerous variations. “Two individuuls 
are never precisely the same ; and we were therefore 
disposed to conclude, during the early part of our 
stay in Sumatra, that there were really different 
species of what, as it proved, is but one Hylobates: 
for it was only after the examination of individuals 
of different colours, and after we had killed many of 
both sexes and various ages, that we came to the 
conclusion that the oengko-itam, or black oengko, 
and the oengko-poetih, or white oengko, of the 
Malayans, were the same genta : 

The general] colour of this species varies from 
black to brownish-yellow, and yellowish white; a 
white or pale stripe traverses the brow; and the 
sides of the face and throat are often grey or flaxen : 
in black or dark individuals the lumbar region and 
crupper are usually of a pale rusty-brown or yellow- 
ish; the pale individuals have the throat, chest, and 
abdomen of a darker brown. The pale-coloured 
females often produce black young, and the black 
as often young of a palecolour. (See fig. 132.) We 
have seen straw-white young. The fur is soft and 
woolly: the two first fingers of the feet are united 
toget er at the base. ; ; 

e Agile Gibbon usually lives in pairs, and is 
timid and gentle: its activity and the velocity of ite 
movements are wonderful ; it escapes pursuit almost 
like a bird on the wing. On the slightest alarm it 
ascends yy to the top of a tree; it there seizes 
a flexible branch, swings itself two or three times 
to gain the requisite impetus, and then launches 
itself forward, re ly clearing, without 
and without fatigue, as Mr. Duvaucel witnessed, 
spaces of. forty ; 

Some few years since a female of this 
exhibited in London, The activity of anima 
in the large compartment in which it exercined 


ies was 


Avan.) 


inealf, and the yelomty and se eerie rye 
faunohted from branch to branch, excited the 
admiration of all who beheld it. Distances of eth 


and eighteen feet were thus cl the gi 
keeping wp a succession of launches, without inter- 
mai and for a great le of time, and al] the 
while exhibiting an air of nonchalance, as if the 
Yeut was of the most easy performance. In her 
Might, for so indeed it might be termed, the gibbon 
aeemed but to touch the branches with her hands 
in her the impetus being aeqvired durin 
that momentary hold ; and it could not be doubte 
thet if the animal had been in the enjoyment of 
liberty in her own native forest, distances far ex- 
ceeding eaniees feet would have formed no inter- 
ruption to her progress. It was curious to witness 
how she could stop in her most rapid flight when 
the momentum was at the hi hast and it might 
naturally have been supposed thet a gradual cessa- 
tion would have been required. Suddenly as 
thought, however, she arrested her progress; the 
branch aimed at being seized by one hand, a ig 
and energetic movement raised the body up; the 
branch was then peepee by the hind hands, and 
there she sat, quietly gazing at the astonished spec- 
(ators of her extraordinary gymnastics. With the 
same abruptness cid she throw herself into action. 
Admirable was the precision with which she calcu- 
lated her distances and regulated the impulse 
necessary to clear intervals varying from four, five, 
or six, to eighteen feet : such indeed was her quick- 
ness of eye, that when apples or other fruits were 
thrown at her, or so as to pass near her in her flight, 
she would catch them without apparent effort, and 
at the same time without discontinuing her career. 

While exerting her feats of agility the gibbon 
ever and anon uttered her loud call-notes, consisting 
of the syllables oo-ah, oo-ah, in a graduated succes- 
sion of half-tones, ascending in the scale till an 
exact octave was attained, when a rapid series of 
descending notes, p oducing a shake, during the 
execution of which the nee vibrated and the whole 
trame quivered, concluded the strain. The quality 
of these notes was not unmusical, but their loudness 
was deafening as heard in the apartment, and when 
uttered by these animals in their native forests must 
resound far through their stilly depths. It is prin- 
rey in the morning that the gibbon exerts the 
whooping ery, which is doubtless its call to its mate 
or companions, and it was at that time that we 
heard it. It should be observed that at first the 
syllables were slowly and distinctly repeated, and 
on the same note, &. the tones rose in the 
chromatic scale, the time quickened, till, gaining 
the octave, the descent by half-tones was inexpres- 
sibly rapid: this ended, two barks followed, each 
composed of the high and low x, sounded nearly 
together. At the conclusion the animal was always 
violently agitated, as if pit di up to a high pitch 
of excitement, and shook with all her strength the 
branch to which she was clinging, or the netting, 
the cords of which she grasped with her hands. 

The following notes will give a cortect idea of the 
musical cal] of this gibbon :-— 


Mocellerando. 


Set: 
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This interesting anima! was timid and gentle; 
she greatly preferred the presence of females to 
that of men, and approached them and received 
their attentions with pleasure: there is reason to 
belheve that ill-treatment had made her sus- 
picious of the sex from which she, had experienced 
injury. She was intelligent and observant, and her 
quick eyes seemed to be ever on the watch, scruti- 
nizing every person and observing all that passed 
around her, EWhen a person had once gained her 
confidence, she would descend to meet him as often 
as invited, and allow her hands to be taken hold of, 
reo pal ae bid atroked oS . any —— : i 
females, tho strange er, she gave her confi- 
denee, without any previous attempts at concilia- 
uon. The anuaci wer of the arms, shoulders, 
and chest waa very great, and the muscles were 
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finely devel chest was broad and the , Of mischief. Yet his tem 


; the and on 
shoulders ; the reach of the extended arms being disappointed, or he throw him- 
was about six feet, and the anime] when erect ] self into fite of rage, screaming, rolling about, and 
stood about three feet from the heel to the top of | dashing everything aside within his reach: he 
the head. The form and proportions of this gibbon | would then rise, walk about in a hurried manner, 


could not fail to strike the most casual observer, as 
adapting it not only for an arboreal existence, but 
for that kind of arboreal progression, those flying 
launches from branch to branch, which have been 
described. 


and repeat the scene as before. With the cessation 
of his it of anger, he did not abandon his eC, 
and often gained his point by stratagem, when he 
found that violence was of no avail. 

When vessels were at sea, it was ve 
amusing to see him take his position on the pea 
haulyarda, and there gaze on the departing ship till 
she was out of sight. After this he would descend, 
and resume his sports. One instance of his in- 
telligence is pecuharly interesting. Among various 
C articles in Mr. Bennett’s cabin, a piece of soap 
fingers of the feet are united to each other, and || greatly attracted his attention, and for the removal 
there is a huge Jaryngal pouch on the throat covered || of this soap he been once or twice scolded. 
with black naked skin, which, when the sac is dis- | One moming Mr. Bennett was writing, the siamang 
tended with air, is smooth and glossy. The use of | being present, in the cabin; when casting his eyes 
this apparatus is not very apparent; most probably | towards the animal he observed him taking the 
the sac has some influence on the voice; for Mr. | soap. “1 watched him,” says the narrator, “ with- 
G. Bennett (‘ Wanderings,’ &c.) obuerves that when || out his erceiving that I did so; he occasional! 
the siamang in his possession was irritated he im- || cast a furtive glance towards the place where 
flated the pouch, uttering a hollow barking noise, || sat. I pretended to write; he, seeing me busily 
the lips ae Sire the same time pursed out and the | engaged, took up the soap and moved away with it 
air driven into the sac, while the lower jaw was a | in his paw. When he had walked half the length 
little protruded. It is this noise which M. Duvau- || of the cabin, I spoke quietly, without frightenin 
cel describes, as we suspect, when he states that the | him. The instant he found I saw him, he walke 
siamang rouses occasionally from its lethargy to || back again, and deposited the soap nearly in the 
utter a prove biaienitg oy approaching in sound to | same place whence he had taken it: thus betraying, 
that of a turkeycock, and which he takes upon him- || both by his first and last actions, a consciousness of 
self to sp (i Data no sentiment and declares no || having done wrong.” 
wants. r. Bennett noticed that the sac was in- This animal died when nearing our shores, to the 
flated, not only oe anger, but aleo when the || regret of all the crew. 
animal was pleased. It is exclusively in Sumatra 
that the siamang is found: it is abundant in the 
forests, especially in the neighbourhood of Bencoo- 
Jen, which resound with the loud and discordant 
cries of the troops sheltered among the loity 
branches. Duvaucel says that this species is slow, 
inanimate, and destitute of activity among the 
trees, and on the ground it is so overcome by fear 
as to be incapable of resistance; that in captivity it 
exhibits no pleasing traits, being at once stupid, 
sluggish, and awkward, unsusceptible either of tee)- 
ings of grateful confidence or of revenge, and re- 
mending nothing with interest. On the contrary, 
Sir T. S. Raffles, who kept several of these animals, 
describes the siamang as bold and powerful, but 
easily domesticated, gentle, confident, and social, 
and unhappy if not in es with those to whom 
it is attached. Nay, M. vaucel contradicts 
himself: first he says al] its senses are dul] and im- 
perfect, and then gives an account of its extreme 
vigilance and acuteness of hearing, and of the 
affection of the mothers for their young. Ifa youn 
one be wounded, the mother, who carries it or fol- 
lows it closely, remains with it, utters che most 
lamentable cries, and rushes sears the enemy with 
open mouth; but being unfitted for combat, knows 
neither how to dea) nor shun a blow. It is, he 
adds, “a curious and interesting spectacle, which a 
little precaution has sometimes enabled me to wit- 
ness, to see the females carry their young ones to 
the water, and there wash their faces, in spite of 
their childish outcries, bestowing a degree of time 
and care on their cleanliness, which, in many cases, 
the children of our own species might envy.” The 
Malays informed him that the young arg carried 
respectively by those of their own sex; and also 
that the siamang frequently falls a prey to the 
tiger, under the influence of that sort of fascination 
which intense terror produces, and which the snake 
is said to exercise over birds and squirrels. 

Mr. G. Bennett’s account (* Wanderings,’ &c.) of 
the siamang which he kept for some time gives us 
a very favourable impression of it disposition and 
intelligence. The adroitness and rapidity of its 
movements, the variety of attitudes into which it 
threw itself, when climbing about the rigging of the 
vessel in which it was brought from rai ea and 
the vigour and prehensile power of its limbs, indi- 
cated its adaptation to the branches of the forest. 
Its disposition was gentle, but animated and lively, 
and it delighted in playing frolics. With a little 
Papuan child on board this siamang became very 
intimate ; they might often be seen sitting near the 
capstan, the animal with his long erm round her 
neck lovingly eating biscuit together. In his gam- 
bols with the child he would roll on deck with her, 
as if in mock combat, pushing with his feet (in 
which action he possessed great muscular power), 
his long arms entwined round her, and penn 
to bite. With the monkeys on board he also seeme 
desirous of establishing amicable companionship, 
evidently wishing to join them in their gambols ; but 
as they avoided his company, probably from fear, he 
revenged their unsociableness by teasing (tem, and 
pulling their tails at every opportunity. he recog- 
avaed his name, and would come to those he knew 

when called, and soon became a general favourite, 
for his livelines’ was not accompanied by the love 


134, 135.—Tue Siamane 
(Hylobates synductylus). The Siamang is the 
largest of the Gibbons, being upwards of three feet 
in height, and at the same time robust and muscular. 
The fur is woolly and black; the first and second 




























136.—THx WhHitx-HANDED GiBBON. 


(Hylobates Lar). T» this species we refer both the 
Grand Gibbon and the Petit Gibbon of Buffon. It 
is the Simia longimana of Erxleben, and the Simia 
albimana of Vigors and Horsfield, the Pithecus 
Lar of Geoffroy, and the Pithecus variegatus of 
Geoffroy, Kuhl, and Desmarest. The fur is soft and 
woolly; the colour varies from dirty-browniah, or 
from yellowish-white, to deep umbre brown or 
blackish brown, the crupper being paler; the face 
is encircled by a band of white; the hands and feet 
are white; the firat and second finger are some- 
times united at the base. 

The White-handed Gibbon is a native of Malacca 
and Siam; but of its peculiar habits nothing is 
ascertained. It is one of those species which has 
hitherto been in a state of confusion; but from 
; which opportunities of examining numbers of speci- 
mens have enabled us, as we trust, to disentangle it. 


137.—Txx Si.very Gispon, or Wouwov or 
CAMPER 


(Hiylobates leuciecus). This gibbon is a native of 
Java, where it was met with by M. Miller, who 
stutes that it is called there Oa~va, from its cry, 
whence also the name Wou-wou, which has been 
given to other species. The fur is fine, long, close, 
and woolly; the general colour is ashy-grey, some- 
times slightly tinged with brown, and paler on the 
lower part of the back; the sides of the face are 
white; the soles and palms are black. Accordin 
to Miiller, the tint of grey varies in intensity, an 
sometimes hasa brownish, sometimes a yellowish 
tone, the face being encircled with white or |i ht 
rey. In aged animals the chest becomes of a 
blackish colour. 
| It is to the celebrated anatomist Camper that we 
| owe the recognition of the Silvery Gibbon or Wouwou 
asa distinct species. The specimen which he dis- 
| sected was brought from one of the Moluccas: in 
these islands it 1s reported to frequent the dense 
jungles of tall canes, amongst which it displays 
| astonishing rain 4 Two or three living indivi- 
| duals appear at different times to have existed in 
; England. Of these one belonged to Lord Clive, 
and is described by Pennant. It was good-tempered, 
lively, and frolicksome. In 1828, a young male 
lived for a short tame in the menagerie of the Zool. 
Soc. Lond. 





MONKEYS 


| (Genus Semnopithecus). The genus Semnopithecus 
| was established by Fred. Cuvicr, and anatomy has 
confirmed the propriety of this genus, originally es- 
' tablished upon external characters. 
| The Generic Characters are as follow:—muzzle 
depressed ; head round; superciliary ridge pro- 
minent, and with a row of long stiff hairs pro- 
jecting forwards and upwards; molars crowned with 
obtuse tubercles, the last molar of the lower jaw 
with a fifth tubercle seated posteriorly; cheek- 
uches wanting; laryngal sac large; ischiatic cal- 
fouities moderate; body slender, limbs long and 
thin; the thumb of the hand small, short, almost 
rudimentary ; stomach large and highly eacculated ; 
intestines long; taal long andslender fur soft, flow- 


ing, and often glossy. 
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186.--White handed Gibbon, 





130 ~Teeth of Gibbon 
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R.— Face of Adult Kahan. 





160,- Tereminch’s Colobus 





118,—Fase of young Kahan. —Nose of adul: Kahan, seen from beneath. 148.—Rhall of atau 
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ope 4 ‘ feet. I have not observed that they hold their |j other parts. The crest is washed wv , duek 
Dental formula (figure 138): incisors, “g } Canines, | nose while leaping, as the natives affirn, but I have || tinge, ing into black at the thy. ser black a 
seen that they then stretch out their pawe in a re- || blackish line beginning over the eyes passes acrone 
1—1, molars, 5—5 The incisors are small; the || markable manner. They are of different sizes; || the temples, and turning up over each ear merges 
i—] b—5 some, indeed, are seen which are not above a foot || into the colour of the crest. The skin of the feos ie 


canines large, broad, and compressed; the molars 
are bluntly tuberculate; and as they wear down, the 
surface shows the enamel very distinct and deeply 
indented. The skull, as exemplified by that of 
S. Maurus (figure 139), may be characterised as 
round, the orbits large and aquared, with an ab- 
ruptly prominent superciliary ridge, and with boldly 
projecting margins; the interorbital space is broad, 
sad the face depressed; the lower jaw, however, is 
very deep, and the space for the maseeter muscle 
considerable; the chin recedes obliquely. The 
hands of the Semnopitheci are remarkable for their 
elongation and narrowness, and for the almost rudi- 
mentary condition of the thumb, which cannot be 
brought into action as an antagonist to the fingers; 


the feet also are narrow and clongated, but the 


thumb is stout and well developed. 

There are no cheek-pouches, as in the ordinary 
monkeys, but a large laryngal sac extends over the 
whole of the throat, communicating with the larvnx 
(windpipe) by means of a large aperture. The 
stomach is sacculated in an extraordinary manner, 
the sacenli being in all probability preparatory re- 
oeptacles for the vegetable aliment, which under- 
goes digestion in an elongated pyloric portion. 

Cuvier calls the Semnopitheei slow monkeys; 
but it is only in a certain sense that they merit the 
title. ‘The length and slenderress of the limbs and 
hody detract, if not from their agility, at least in 
some degree from the abruptness of their move- 
ments, which have a more sweeping character than 
those of the Cercopitheci. Nevertheless, they leap 
and bound among the branches of thoir native 
foresta with great ease, and to vast distances, their 
long tail acting as a director or balaneer in their 
motions, Less lively, less petulant, and, perhaps 
less inquisitive than the Cercopitheci, they appear 
at times as if oppressed with melancholy, and in 
captivity, at least, sit in listless apathy. While 
ouny thev are very gentle; but when adult they 

come sullen, morose, and vindictive; and their 
long canines render them truly formidable. In their 
native regions thev associate in troops. In some 
parts of India, certain species, an the Entellus, are 
regarded as ancred, and tolerated notwithstanding 
their depredations. Many species attain to con- 
siderable dimensions. 

The Semnopitheci are all natives of India and its 
wlands, and the Malay Peninsula. 


140, 141.—Tfix Kattav, or Prososcis MonKEY 


(Semnopithecus: larratus). This species is the 
Guenon 4 longue nez of Buffon, the Nasalis larvatus 
of Geoffrov, and the Nasnalis recurvus (young) of 
Vigors and Horsfield. This monkey is remarkable 
for the uncouth development of the nose, forming a 
sort of proboscis capable of dilatation, with the 
nasal apertures underneath the bent-down apex, 
and divided fiom each other by a thin cartilage; 
along the upper surface of this singular organ runs 
a longitudinal depression, indicating the division he- 
tween the two canals. The ears, which are small, 
and the face, together with the palms, are of a 
leaden solour, with a slight tinge of yellow; the 
neck is short; the throat swollen from the enormous 
laryngal rac. On the sides of the neck and shoul- 
ders the hair is long, compared with that of the rest 
of the bodv. The top of the head, the occiput, and 
the scapular portion of the back, are of a rich chest- 
nut-brown; the sides of the face and a stripe over 
the shoulders are yellow; the general colour of 
the body is fine sandy-red. The crupper, the tail, 
the fore-arms, and legs are cinereous; the under 
parts are yellow; the tail is somewhat tufted at 
the tip. A full beard in the male advances forward, 
and curls up under the clin, almost to the long 
nose. Jn the young, regarded by some naturalists 
as a distinct species, the noxe ia somewhat recurved, 
and shorter than in the adult. That this distinction 
ia not specific, as we ourselves formerly believed, 
we have fully satisfied ourselves by the examina- 
tions of apecimens in Paris. Figure 142 represents 
the face of the adult kahan; 143, that of the young; 
144, the nose of the adult as seen from beneath; 
145 is the akull of the kahau; it has all the charac- 
ters of a true Semnopithecus. 

The male kahau’ is remarkable for size and 
strength, and, from the magnitude of the canines, 
must be a formidable animal. The female, how- 
ever, is considerably amaller, a circumstance noticed 
by Wurmb, who says these monkeys “associate in 
large troops; their ory, which is deep-toned, resem- 
bles the word kahau. They assemble morning and 
evening. at the rising and setting of the sun, along 
uhe borders of rivera, and are to be seen on the 
branches of lofty trees, where they offer an agree- 
able spectacle, darting with great rapidity from one 
tzee to another at the distance of fifteen or twenty 
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in height, but which yet have young.” 

The kahau, as far as is known with certainty, is a 
native only of Borneo: perhaps it is to be found alao 
in Sumatra. M. Geoffroy states it to inhabit the 
Malay Peninsula, but we are not aware that it has 
ever been seen there. The adult male measures 
two feet in the length of the head and body, and 
two feet four inches in that of the tail, It has never 
been brought alive to Europe. 


146.—Tik ENTELLUS, or TloonuMAN 


(Semnopithecus Enitellus), The Entellus is a native 
of India and the adjacent islands. The general 
colour is straw yellow, more or less inclined to ashy 
grev; superciliary hairs black; hands and feet 
washed with black; face black. Length of head 
and body of adult male, two feet two inches; of tail, 
three feet one inch. The adults are puler than the 
oung. 

. Tne Entellus, or Hoonuman, is held sacred in some 
parts of India, but not by the people of Mahratta, 
where it is called Mukur. It occurs in large troops 
in the woods of the Western Ghautsa. In Lower 
Bengal, where it makes its appearance towards the 
latter end of winter (for it would seem that it 
migrates from the upper to the lower provinces, and 
vice versa in this part of India), the pious Brahmins 
venerate it, supply it with food, and zealously en- 
deavour to prevent its molestation by Europeans. 
According to Dr, Frvar and others, these monkeys, 
in Malabar, toward Ceylon, and at the straits of 
Balagat, are deified. At Dhuboy (see Forbes’s 
‘Oriental Memoirs’) they are, if not worshipped, 
protected, from motives of humanity to the trate 
creation and a general belief in metempsychosis, 
According to the latter author there are aa many 
monkeys as human inhabitants in Dhuboy, and the 
roofs and upper parts of the houses seem en- 
tirely appropiiated to their accommodation.  ‘I'o 
strangers they are unbearably annoying. 

In Dhuboy, if a man wish to revenge himself on 
his neighbour for any insult or injury, he takes the 
opportunity, just before the periodical raina (about 
the middle of June) set in, and when the tiles have 
been adjusted to meet that season, of repairing to 
his neighbour's roof, and scattering over it a quan- 
tity of rece or other grain. This is soon discovered 
by the monkeys, who not only devour it, but pull up 
al the tiles in search of what has fallen through the 
crevices. At this critical juncture the rain com- 
mences; no one can be found to re-set the tiles; 
the house is deluged, the furniture ruined, and the 
depositaries of grain, generally formed of unbaked 
earth, soaked through by the falling torrent, 

The celebrated banian-tree, on the banks of the 
Nerbuddah, is tenanted by hosts of monkeys and 
myriads of snakes. The antics and gambols of the 
former are very amusing; if they ever suffer from 
the snakes, they repay the poor reptiles with interest. 
When thev see one asleep, twined round a branch, 
they seize it by the neck, and, descending, run to the 
neurest stone, and on it commence to grind down 
the reptile’s head, frequently looking at it and 
grinning at their progress. hen convinced that 
its fungs are destroyed, they toss it, writhing with 
ae to their young, and seem to rejoice in its 

estruction. 

Once a friend of Mr. Forbes, on a shooting ex- 
cursion, killed a female monkey under this tree, 
and carried it to his tent, which was soon surrounded 
by forty or fifty of the tribe, who made a great noise, 
and with menacing gestures advanced towards it. 
On presenting his fowling-piece, they hesitated and 
appeared irresolute. But one, which from his age 
and station in the van appeared to be at the head 
of the troop, stood his ground chattering and me- 
nacing in a furious manner, nor could any efforts less 
cruel vhan firing drive him off. He at length 
approached the tent door, and by every token of 
grief and supplication seemed to heg the body of 
the deceased, which was then given to him; with 
every token of sorrow he touk it up in his arms, 
embraced it with conjugal affection, and carried it off 
to his expecting comrades. ‘Tho artless behaviour 
of this poor animal wrought so powerfully on the 
sportsmen, that they resolved never to level a gun 
again at one of the monkey race, 


147.—THe BLACK-CRESTED MONKEY 


(Semnopithecus melalophos; Cimepaye, or Simpur, 
of F. Cuvier, not fies). This slender and 
beautiful species isa native of Sumatra. The head 
is small; the fur is long, soft, falling, and glossy; 
the top of the head is ornamented with a long com- 
preased crest. The general tint is a fine bright 
golden rust colour, pure and rich on the limbs, but 
slightly washed with a preagt hy on the back; the 
abdomen and inside of the limbs are paler than the 


dusky-bluish; the l rene soles, and nails are black. 
Length of head and body, 1 foot 8 inches; of tail, 2 
feet 8 inches. : 

This species has not, as far as we know, been 
brought alive to Europe. It is said to be extremely 
active, and to tenant the remote parts of the forest; 
but of its exclusive habits nothing is known, 


148. Tur BuDENG 


(Semnopithecus Maurus), The Budeng {s a native 
of Java; the genes colour is black; the fur 
is long and silky; the hairs, diverging from the 
crown of the head, conceal the eara. The young 
after birth are of a pale reddish-yellow; first a grey 
discoloration appears on the hands; then this begins 
gradually to spread, extending to the shoulders and 
sides; as it spreads it becomes darker, and at last 
vases into black. ‘The budeng, according to Dr. 
forsfield, is grave, sullen, and morose: it ia abun- 
dant in the extensive forests of Java, where It assn- 
ciates in large troops, often of more than 50 indi- 
viduals. On the approach of man they set up loud 
acreams, and so Violent and incessant are their mo- 
tions, that decayed branches are often detached and 
precipitated on the spectators, ‘The natives chase 
them for the sake of their fur, which is jet black, silky, 
and employed in riding equipages and military de- 
corations. ‘They are seldom kept alive, from the 
sullenness of their temper, which renders them any- 
thing but agreeable, While young they feed on 
the tender leaves of plants and trees; but when adult, 
on wild fruits of every description. 

Genus Colobua—The monkeys of this genus are 
restricted exclusively to Africa: in all respects they 
resemble the Semnopitheci, but the thumb which in 
the latter is small, is in these wanting or reduced to 
a mere naillesy tubercle. What the Semnopitheci 
are in India, the Colobi are in Africa. ‘Till lately 
only two species were known; but the list now con- 
tains ten accredited species, to which others will no 
doubt be added as we extend our researches in 
Western Africa, along the borders of the Gambia, 
and the island of Fernando Po, 


‘ 
149.—TnE WHITE-THIGHED CoLoBus 


(Colobus lewcomernus, Oyilby). This beautiful mon 
key is a native of the banks of the Gambia. The 
fur is long, fine, silky, and shining; the general 
colour is black; a white frontal band spreads from 
the forehead over the whiskers on the sides of the 
face, and passing down occupies the throat, so that 
the face is surrounded with white, which is narrow- 
ext on the forehead. The hairs covering the thighs 
externally are white, more or leas mixed with black, 
and gradually merging into the general hue. The 
tail is long and of a snowy white. 

The White-thighed Colobus has never been ob- 
served by European travellers in its native forests; 
the skins, mostly imperfect and wanting the head, are 
brought down by the negroes from the interior for 
the purposes of barter. Nothing respecting its habits 
has been ascertained. 


150,—TEMMINCK’s CoLoBus 


(Colobus Temminckit, Kuhl, ‘ Beitr.” 1820). The 
top of the head is black, as is also the occiput, 
which latter is slightly sprinkled with rufous; the 
back and the outside of the humerus and of the 
thighs are of a sooty black, with a tinge of alate 
blue. The sides of the face, the chest, the sides 
of the humerus, and the whole of the fore-arms 
are of a rufous colour, which becomes deeper and 
brighter on the hands; the anterior part of the 
thighs, the kneer, and the legs are also rufous, the 
teet being of a deeper hue; the throat, together 
with a line along the chest and abdomen, are of a 
sandy-yellow; the middle of the chest and of the 
abdomen is abruptly of a dirty yellowish-white, varying 
to white; the tail at the base is black, with rufous 
hairs intermixed; it then assumes a cheatnut red or 
rufous colour, becoming again darker at the extre- 
mity; an obscure dusky line runs along the whole 
of its upper surface. ‘he naked skin of the face in 
brown, with a tinge of red purple; the palms anc 
soles are of a purplish black. It was on a very 
pale-coloured and aged female of thie species in the 
‘Museum of the Zoological Society, London (26, Cat., 
‘Mamm.,’ 1838), brought from the river Gambia, 
that Mr. Ogilby founded his Colobus fuliginosus, 
alterwards termed by him C. rufo-fuliginus, 

The original of Kuhl’s description was formerly 
in Bullock's museum, but is at present in that oi 
Leyden. ‘With respect to the native country of this 
species, it is now ascertained to be Gambia. Length. 
of head and body, 2 feet 2 inohes; of tail, 2 foet 
Ginches. Nothing relative to the habits and manners 
ah this species, as it existe in ite native foreste, has 
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(Golobus polycomos a Full-bottomed Monkey, P bee 
nant; Guenon & #, Buffon. The Fulemaned 


Colobus 1: « native of the forests of Sierra Leone . it 
ia called by the natives ‘the king of the monkeys,’ on 
account of the beauty of its colours, and the camaz, 
which represents a soit of diadem. Its fur 1s in high 
estimation, and Spies to different ornamental pur- 
poses. The head and upper part of the body are 
covered with jong hairs falling over the head aud 
shoulders forming a sort of mane-like huod and 

elerne, whence the name given to it by Buffon. 

ennant’s title 1s in allusion to the full-bottomed 
periwig worn in his day. These long haus are 
mingled yellow and black; the face 1s biown, the 
body covered with short jet-black hair, the tail is 
snowy-white and tufted. 


162 —Tux Gurreza 


(Colobus Guereza) General colour black, sides of 
the body and top of the loins ornamented with long 

endent white hairs, forming a finge-lke mantle, 
ace encircled by white, tail ending in a white tult. 
Native countty, South and West Abyssinia 

The Guereza, which 1s the Abysstnian name of this 
species, lives, according to Ruppell, in small fami- 
hes, tenanting the lotty trees in the neighbourhvod 
of running waters. It 18 active and lively, and at 
the same time gentle and inoffensive = Its food 
consists of wild fruits, giain, and insects It 1s only 
tound in the provinces of Godjam, Kulla and Damot, 
more especially in the latter, where it 1s hunted by 
the natives, who consider if a mark of distinction to 
powess a buckler covered with its shin, the part 
used being that covered with the long flowing white 
hairs, Ludolph (in the ‘Hist. Aéthiop ,” lib 1) has 
made express allusion to this animal, but he figuies 
a different species under its name 

Genus Cercopithecus. In this gerfus are compe- 
hended the o:dinary Jong taled monkeys o: Gue- 
nons of Alrica The muzzle is modeiately pro- 
minent, the facial angle 45° to 50°, the head 1s 
round, the supercillary mndge moderate, the molar 
teeth are crowned with acute tnbercles, the last 
molar of the lowe: yaw with only 4 tubercles theie 
are ample cheek pouches, the laryngal sac 1s vaii- 
able; ischiatic callosities moderate, general con- 
tour light, but vigorous, limbs muscular, stomach 
ample, tail Jong, the hans composing the fur 
annulated 

The Ceicopitheci are al) restricted to the Afrian 
continent, but one»pecicgonly, the Vervet (C pygery- 
thrus, and one species of Baboon, the Chac ma), in- 
habits Atrica south of the tropic of Capricorn, and 
one species, the Wiite-throated Monkey, C albo- 
guiaris 1s a native of Madagascar ‘These animals 
aie arboreal in their habits, they tenant the wild 
forests that skirt the rivers, and associate In troups 
being greganous in then habits. Their actions are 
full of encigy, their disposition 1s restless, petulant, 
and inquisitive Duiing infancy they are gcntle, 
but as age advances they become iascible and mali 
erwous «(Their displeasme uw expressed by gunning 
and chattering, and though they seldom venture to 
make a decided attack, yet collected in troops in 
their native woods, they endcavour to harass and 
annoy intruders within then terutorial domains, and 
are not to be repelled without dithculty ‘Thon dit 
13 almost exclusively fiugivoious, and they often 
commit great havoc in the ficlds of giain adjacent 
to the wooded distiicts, and that, not only by what 
they devout on the spot, but also by what they 
cairy away in their cheek pouches, which extend 
below the angle of the lowe: jaw, and which, when 
an opportunity ocews, they cam with food to be 
eaten at leisure In these Guenons the thumb of the 
fore-hands 1s more developed than in the Semnopi- 
thec:, and the hands themselves ae shorter, and 
have better pictensions to the fitle than the long 
slender graspers of their Ariaty relatives The 


Dental] formula 18 as follows —Inersors<, canines 


= molars vol : w= 32. Of these the canines (see 


figure 153) are very large, compressed, with a sharp 
cutting edge posterturly 


164 —Tuk Mona 


(Cercopithecus Mona) Va Mone of Bufton, the 
Vaned Ape of Pennant The hans annulated with 
grey, yellow, and black, or with red and black, pro- 
ducing the vasous tints of the fur. Head of yel- 
lowish-olive colour, a black frontal stripe above the 
eyebrows is surmounted by another of a whitish tint, 
more donspicuous in some individuals than in others, 
back cheatnut-brown, haunches and hmbs exter- 
nally dusky black , tail black, with a white spot on 
each side of 1ts ongin on the crupper , under parts and 
inde of limbs white, whiskers very full, of a yel- 
Jowish-fint, shghtly washed with black, shin of orbits 
and cheeks biush-purple ; lips flesh coloured, ears 
and head of a livid flesh-colour ; jength of head and 
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body 1 foot $§ inches; tail 1 foot 12 inches. The 
Mona ws a native of Western Africa (Guines), but of 
its manners in a state of nature little is known. It 

bears our chmate better than most of its congeners . 

we have observed many adults in captivity, and, 
always found them savage and irritable. 

The term Mone, o: Mona, 1s of Arabic origin, and 
is the Moormh name for all long-tailed monkeys in- 
diseriminately. From Northen Airica the term 
pee’ into Spam Portugal, and Provence, nor 

agit stopped here it 18 evidently the rout of om 

woid Monkey, which has exactly the same meaning, 
but which has been supposed to be a curruption of 
the word montkin, 0: mankn To say no more, it 
seems going out of the way to seck in ou own 
language fur the name of a foreign animal, with 
which our Saxon forefathers, and indeed ouiselves, 
till at a sae Sreaaa late era, were unacquainted, 
and which, when imported, was so wath the name 
also, by which it was known to the people fiom 
whom it was onginally obtained 


165, 156 —Tuz Green Monktr 


(Cercomthecus Sabaus). The St Jago monkey of 
Edwards, Le Calhtiuche of Buffon, Cure viridis 
of Hermann = =The general colow of the upper parts 
1s olive-gieen, the hans being annulated with blach 
and yellow, on the outer side of the limbs a greyish 
tint prevails, the hands and feet are gicy, the 
under surface of the body and inside of the limbs 
are white with a faint tinge of yellow ‘The hats on 
the side of the face are full and Jong, and directed 
up towards the ears, spreading in the manner of a 
fill, ther colour, with that of the hans of the 
throat, s bight but dehcate yellow ‘The tail 1s 
olive gieen above, passing into yellow at the tip, 
the face ears, and palms are black 

The Giccen Monkey 1s a native of Senegal and the 
Cape de Verd Islands It 1s most probable that this 
1s the species to which Adanson tefers, under the 
name of Singe verte, a» being abundant in the woods 
of Podot along the Niger, and ot which he 
killed twenty-three in Joss than an how and in the 
space of twenty fathoms, without one of them hav- 
ing, uttered a single cry, although they collected 
several times, knitting them brows, gnashing thar 
teeth, and making demonstrations of an intended 
attack (‘Voy au Sincga) ’ by M Adanson, 1757 ) 

In captivity the green monkey inalat, active, and 
intUhgent, but spiteful and maliaious F Cuvie, 
however, describes an adult which was good-tem 
pered, gentle, and familiar, and expressed plcasure 
on being caressed = such exce plions ac rare 


157 —Tur Diawa Movxry 


(Corcamthecus Diana) Le Rolouay ou Palatine ot 
Button , the Palatine and Spotted Monkey ot Pen- 
nant and Shiw ‘The top of the head the back of 
the neck, the shoulders, sides, and middle of the 
body are of a deep giizzled ashy gicy, the haus 
being annulated with white and biack and white at 
the lips) Plus grey tint darkens into blach on the 
hands, the tatlas grey, becoming blich at the ex 
tiemity , a crescent-shaped line of long white hats 
(surmounting a band of dushy blach) and resem 
bling Dians silver bow, has suggested the animal 5 
name The sides of the face me covered with 
long bushy white haus which merge on the chin 
into a long, thin, flat, and pomted bead = ‘The 
front of (he neck and the anterior part of the hume 
musar white, the latte: with an abrupt Jine of de- 
math uion 

On the middle of the back commenccs a mark of 
deep chestnut, which gradually widens as it de- 
scends to the root of the tal forming an clong ited 
triangle with the base on the ciupper A line of 
white beginmng at the root of the tall runs ob 
hquely along the outer side of cach thigh to the 
knee, the Jower put of the abdomen and the 
inner side of the thighs arc abruptly of an orange 

ellow, on inge red, on bright rust colour Jhe face 
is Jong and tiangular, and, together with the cars 
intensely black Length of head and body about 
2 ivet, of tul about 2 fect 4inches | Pins aichly 
columed monkey 1s a native of Guinea, Cong) and 
Feinando Po It 1 very rarcly brought alive to 
Furope , noi indeed are its shits Common in collec 
tions We have observed only one specimen in the 
Pais Museum, trom the Gold Cost Three spec 
mens are in the collection of the Zuologic al Soc ty 
London Ot these, one died son ¢ years since in the 
menagerie of the Socuty the other two ware 
brought from Fe:mmando Po QO: the habits of the 
Diana in its own forests we know nothing While 
young in captivity it is gentle, active, familiar, and 
very playful its frontal crest, and ¢ beard of formal 
cut,” give a singular aspect to its plysiognomy. 
The latte: at has been observed to be sohcitous in 
keeping neat and clean, holding it back when about 
to dink, lest it should dip inte the fluid = Considcr- 
ing the range of country through which thisspecis 
is spread, the scaicity of this monhev in the mena- 
geries and collections of Kuope 1s rather surprising 
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158 —Tax Lesser Wurre-nosap Soucy 


(Cercopithecus Petaurisa). Blanenes of Alila- 
mand, Ascagne of F Cuvier and Audebert. 

There are two distinct species of White-nosed 
monkey, both natives of the forests of Guinea , of 
these one 1s the Hocheur of Audebert, the Winkin 
monkey of Pennant, the Cercopithecus metitana of 
Geoffroy. The general colour ot the Hooheur ts 
black, freckled with white, the hmbs ave black, 
the whiskers, of the gencial coluur, are ample, the 
chin 1s beaidiess, the nose, which 1s broad and ele~ 
pated, is white from between ne eyes to the nos 
rila. 

The Leaser White-nosed Monkey, or Blanc-nexz (see 
Fig 158), has only the lower half of the nose white, 
but this colour extends to the adjacent pait of the 
upper hp, the face is covered with shot black 
hans, those on the cheek-bone having a fulvous 
tinge, the whiskers and beard are white, as also the 
throat, chest, and abdomen <A atreak ot black 
hair runs from the face below the ear, and loses 
itself on the top of the shoulder, and between this 
black line and the haus of the head a conspicuous 
streak of white runs below the ears The general 
colour of the back and head 1s :eddish olive-brown , 
the hans being ranged wath fulvous and black <A 
band across the forehead above the eyes, and a band 
traversing the top of the head trom car to ear, are 
blach, a grey tint prevails on the limbs, deepening 
to dushy black on the hands and feet ‘Taal dusky 
grey above, white beneath Length of head and 
body, about 1 foot 4 o1 5 inches, of the tail, 1 foot 
Yor 10 inches 

This species 18 common in Guinea, and 1s fre- 
quently biought to Furope but does not well en- 
dwe our uncongemal climate It 18 gentle, grace 
ful, and intdlhigent, but not without a mixture 
the capnce and petulance of its race = ‘The light- 
ness and agility of its actions ite playfulness, and 
benuty, certainly render it very attiactive , but at 
dislikes to be taken hold of ot interlered with = so 
that though as docile as most monkeys, it becomes 
familar only toa certain extent. A Blane-nez im 
the possession of Allamand, though usually pood- 
tempered and sportive, became angry i interrupted 
while fcocding, and also when mockery was made of! 
if We have observed a scusitivences to ndicule 
or mockery in other species, and a strong dese t¢ 
1esent the insult, which in evidently felt 


159 —Tax Corrareo Wiuire-ky¥¥IID MONKKY 


(A.thiops torquatus)  Cercocebus Aathiops, Geoff , 
Corcathecus Aathiopsa, Kull In Martin's ‘Natu 
tal History of Quadiupeds,’ p 508 a subgenus 
farmed Fthiops is there proposed for two, i not 
thiee close i allud specaas (the Whuite-eye lid 
Moukcys) which differ on tangible grounds from the 
Ccrcopithear, namely, in the les nee of @ filth tu- 
bercle on the last molar of the lowe: jaw ,* the mag- 
nitude of the upper middle inciroms, and the huis 
being destitute of annwlations — For these monkeyn 
with othe: Guenons by no means closcly a'lied to 
them, Geoffroy proposed Ins genus Cercocebus~a 
genus, the indetairminate charactars of which = from 
the msconziuity of the species thus brow ht together 

wis parcaved by Desmucst who, unwilling to sink 
it, endcavowicd to reformat by the removal of some 
species and the addition of other — so that the 
yonus as instituted by the one naturalist and that 
remodelled by the other, wae two different assem 

blazes and the chisictes of both cqually vague 
and indefinite It theretore sceins best to sink the 
genus altosethar and place the Wlute eyelid Mon. 
heys in a scpruate subgenus, to which the ttle 
AUMniops his boon alicady ay plied. 

Phe Collared White eyelid) Monkey (the Manga- 
bey Y Collet of Buffon and F Cuvier), Irke the 
Sooty Wiute cyclid Monkey, 18 a native of Western 
Aftict The general colour is fultginous o1 soot 
black passing into black on the Iimbs and handle 
The top of the head 1s chestnut-coloued , the whis- 
hers throat, and collar round the neck are white 
lhe upper eyelids are conspicuously dead white 

Ihe native habits of this monkcy arc not known. 
in Ctptivity if is gentle, active, and familia, and 
testifies by a sort of jabber and giin ats recognition 
of thone for whom it has a patiality We have ob- 
perved many individuals, and have found them to 
be among the most diverting of then race They 
would play a number of amusing tricks in order to 
altract the attention of bystanders, and gun a share 
of the nuts and biscutts they saw dealt out to their 
companions, and they testificd than gratitude by 
a quich vabiatory moverncnt of the lips, producing 
a jabbering noswse = When off ndcd, their sll-femper 
was transicnt, and they soon became teconciled to 
the object of thar anger In then gambols with 
other monkeys they ware mvariably good-natuicd 

Genus Macacus ‘The distinctions between the 
genus Macacus and Cercopithecus, thongh in some 
points defimte, ate mm others rather variations in 


© See ‘Procendings of Zoologica] Socwty, London,’ 1848 p. 114, 
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181 .—Full-maned Colubus. 
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183 —Teeth of Guenons. 
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187,-—Diane Monkeys. 
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143 — Wanderao 









de than anythin itive. 

ay Vy the bod fy toate, the head larger in 
ortion, the limbs more muscular, and the tail 

shorter than inthe Guenons. The muzzle is heavy ; 


the forehead is flattened behind a bold superciliary | 


ridge; the callosities are 


vheek-pouches, and Cuvier states that a | 
sac is always present. The last molar of the lower 


jaw has a filth tubercle, and the molam are broad | 
(see Fig. 160). The tailis variable: insome it isof | 


considerable Jength, and in these the general form 
approaches tothat of theGuenons. !n others again 
it is short and slender ; and in others it is reduced to 
a mere tubercle. The ears are angular. The Ma- 
caci are all natives of Asia. Like the Guenons, 
which they seem to represent, the long-tailed species 
tenant the forest in troops, and are remarkable for 
activity and impudence. Emboldened by tolerance, 
they become in many places very audacious, pil- 
laging the garden and fields of grain, and their 
rapacity is seconded by address and cunning. 


161.—Tne Toqux, or Rantatep Macaque 


Macacus radiatus). This species is the Bonnet 

‘hinois of Buffon; the Simia Sinica of Gmelim ; the 
Toque of F. Cuvier. ; 

The forehead is abruptly depressed behind the 
superciliary ridge, which is vary bold; the skin of 
the forehead is transversely wrinkled, and covered 
with short hairs, diverging laterally on each side 
from the middle longitudinal line. These hairs are 
continued round the temples, following the projec- 
tion of the superciliary ridge, and occupying the 
space before the ears. A circular cap of rather long 
hair radiating from the centre is seated flat on the 
crown, The muzzle is prominent, and the physiog- 
nomy malicious; the form is robust; the tail long. 
The general colour is greenish olive-grey, the hairs 
being annulated with dusky-blaqk and pale yellow ; 
the under surface is ashy-white; the ears are large 
and flesh-coloured, with straggling long grey hairs. 
The limbs are of a paler tint than the back. The 
sides of the face and throat are thinly clad with 
greyish hairs; the naked skin of the face is of a 
tanned flesh-colour, 

The Toque is one of the commonest of the Ma- 
caques in our menageries, and appears to be widely 
distributed throughout India. 1t1s found in Mala- 
bar. It inhabits the Western Ghauts, where it is 
cailed Waanur by the Mahrattas: it is abundant in 
Madras, and even in the southern regions of Nepiil. 
In the Mahratta country portions of the mighty 
forest are, as Mr. Elliot states, left untouched by the 
axe or knife, forming an impervious shade for the 
growth of the black pepper, cardamom, and mari- 
palm (Caryota urens). These parts, called kans, 
are the favourite resort of wild animals: here the 
Kntellus abounds, and its loud and piercing cries 
may be frequently heard sounding through the dense 
foliage: the radiated Macaque, also, which is com- 
mon over the whole country, may be seen in troops, 
tenanting the wildest jungles. Jt is not, however, 
confined to these woodland recesses: it lives, as if 
at home, in the most populous towns, where it 
carries off fruit and yrain with the greatest coolness 
and address, and commits incessant petty depreda- 
tions. The examples of this species which we have 
seen in captivity, have been all remarkable for intel- 
ligence and activity, and equally so for petulance 
when young, and irascibility—even fe1ocity—when 
adult. We have seen them display every mark of 
rage against persons who did not appear to give any 
definite offence. Numbers of these animals are 
kept in the Hindoo temples, where they are exceed- 
ingly jealous of intruders of any other species, which 
they drive forth from their asylum with the utmost 
hostility, a circumstance witnessed by M. de Mai- 
sonpré in the enclosures of the pagodas of Cherinan. 


162.—Txx Buunner, or Ruxsus 


-(Macacug Rhesus). Vhis isthe Patas a queue courte 
of Buffon ; the Maimon, or Rhesus, of I’. Cuvier. 
The general colour of the fur is olive-green, with 
a wash of brown on the back; the crupper and 
thighs externally orange-red; the face orange- 
red; the callosities and naked skin around intense 
yed. The tail short. The skin of the throat and 
abdomen is Joose, and usually hangs in folds. 
The Bhunder is a native of India, and is very abun- 
dant on the banks cf the Ganges, being greatly 
reverenced by the Hindoos. 1t swarms not only in 
the woods, but in towns and villages, tenanting the 
tops of the houses. It would appear from the account 
of Mr. Johnson, in his ‘ Indian Field Sports,’ that in 
some places ample provision is made for the support 
of these animals. At Bindrabun, a town near the 
holy city of Muttra, more than a hundred gardens 
are cultivated, and all kinds of fruit grown, at the 
expense of pious and wealthy natives, for their 
supply. Not content with remaining outside the 
houses, they boldly invade the youms and steal 
everything that tempts them, such as bread, sugar, 
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fruit, &c., ransacking every place in their search. 
To injure one is not only to bring down the ven- 
geance of the whole host, but, what is more, of 
the besotted natives, as was experienced by two 
young officers who imprudently fired while on a 
sporting excursion at one of these monkeys. They 
were mounted on an elephant, and no sooner 
was the profane assault committed than the in- 
habitants of Bindrabun rose incensed to the 
highest degree: they pelted the gentlemen and the 
elephant with bricks and stones, and drove them 
into the river: the two officers and the driver were 
drowned ; but the elephant Janded about six miles 
lower down the river, and was saved. In the dis- 
trict of Cooch Bahar a large tract of country is con- 
sidered by the natives as in part the property of 
these monkeys ; and therefore, when they cut the 
grain, they leave a tenth part piled in heaps for 
these creatures, which come down from the hills and 
carry off their allotted tithes. 

In captivity the Rhesus, or Bhunder, displays 
cunning and sagacily ; but is at the same time o 
stinate, savage, and irascible. 


163, 164.—Tnz WanpER0o 


(Macacus Silenus). Ouanderou and Lowando, Buf- 
fon; Lion-tailed Baboon, Pennant and Shaw. 

The general colour of this species is black ; the 
tuil is of moderate Jength and tufted at the tip; the 
face is encircled by a mane of long hairs of a 
whitish or light ash colour, sometimes pure white ; 
the face is black; the callosities flesh-coloured. 

This Jarge and powerful Macaque isa native of 
Malabar and Ceylon. Knox, in his historical rela- 
tion of Ceylon, evidently describes this animal. 
They are, he says, ‘as Jarge as our: English spaniel 
dogs, of a darkish grey colour, with black faces, and 
great white beards from ear to ear, which make 
them show just like old men. They do but little 
mischief, keeping in the woods, eating only leaves 
and buds of trees; but when they are caught they 
will eat anything. This sort they call in their lan- 
guage Wanderows.” 

In captivity, judging from the specimens we 
have seen, the Wanderoo is surly and unsocial, and 
dixposed to tyrannise over the other inmates of its 
compartment, Of its manners in a state of nature 
we have no detailed account. 

Genus Cynocephalus. In the massive Baboons 
composing this genus we find the characters of the 
Macaques exaggerated, so to speak, to their ultima- 
tum, and consequently impressing us with an idea 
of degradation in the scale; we recognise an ap- 
proach in form and aspect to the Carnivora, and on 
reflection appreciate the distance to which we have 
receded from the Chimpanzee. 

Of large stature and prodigious force, the Baboons, 
though never voluntarily assuming an erect atti- 
tude, are toa great degree terrestrial, inhabiting 
rocky and mountain districts, rather than forests 
und woodJands. ‘The head is heavy, not from cra- 
nial development, but from that of the face, which 
is prolunged and thick, resembling that ofa mastiff, 
the muzzle being truncated, and the nostrils at its 
extremity. 

The maxillary bones are more or less swollen, 
and the superciliary ridge beetles over the scowling 
eyes, giving an expression of brutal and revolting 
ferocity. 

The neck and shoulders are voluminons; the 
chest is deep, and the great power and equal pro- 
portions of the limbs are favourable for quadrupedal 
movements. They climb trees with facility, but 
prefer craggy rocks and precipices, among which 
they dwell in security. In temper they are morose 
and daring, and their physical powers render them 
formidable. It is only during youth that they are 
tractable. They congregate in troops, and are bold 
and skilful in their predatory excursions, 

To bulbous roots, berries, and grain, the Baboone 
add eggs, scorpions, and insects, as their diet; nor is 
it quite clear that they are not carnivorous as well 
as herbivorous. In domestication they relish cooked 
meat, and even devour raw fiesh with avidity. ue 
do not arrive at maturity till the seventh or eighf 
year of their age. 

All the Baboons are African: one indeed, the 
Hamadryas, is found in the mountain districts of 
Arabia, as well as in those of Abyssinia, and was 
well known to the Egyptians. 


165, 166, 167.—Tux Cuacma 


(Cynocephalus porcariua), The Singe Noir of Le 
Vaillant ; the Choak-Kama of Kolbe ; Papio Coma- 
tus, Geoffroy. About the shoulders and neck the 
hairs are long and mane-like; the general colour is 
grizzled dusky black, with a tinge of olive-green ; 
the face is black, with a hue of violet; the upper 
eyelids are white; the tail descends to the hock- 
joint, and is carned arched yet drooping down, as 
in Figs. 166 and 167. The male attains the size 
ofa large mastiff, and is very formidable. Length 


of adult neasly 
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: 3 feet, exclusive of the tail, which 
measures about 27 inches. = Hi ath, ete) 
The term Chacma is a corruption of the Hattentot 
name T’chacamma for this species, which inhabits 
the rocky mountains throughout, the colony of the 
Cupe of Good Hope, where, in thé remoterdistricts, 
it is very abundant, and well known to the farmers 
from the depredations it commits in their cultivated 
enclosures. In its mountain fastnesses it is safe 
from pursuit, and troops may be frequently seen on 
the overhanging rocks gazing at the traveller as he 
traverses the mountain passes. —- : 

An old male Chacma is more than a match for 
two large dogs; and the boors of the interior will 
rather venture their hounds upon a lion or panther 
than one of these animals. Yet to no animal dothe 
dogs show a more inveterate hostility. Burchell 
states that on one occasion a smal] company of 






them, being chased by his dogs, suddenly turned 


upon their canine foes and defended themselves 
most effectually. They killed one dog on the spot 
by biting it through the great blood-vessels of the 
neck, and disabled another by laying bare its ribs. 
Even the leopard, hyeena, or wild-dog is sometimes 
mastered by a troop, though the former, surprising 
individuals, destroys numbers. 

The devotion of the females to their young is very 
great, and in their defence they are ready to brave 
every danger. 

The food of the Chacma consists in a great mea- 
sure of bulbous roots, particularly of the Babiana; 
and it is customary for the troops to descend from 
the precipices into the secluded valleys of rich allu- 
vial soil where these plants luxuriate. When sud- 
cenly surprised, the cry of alarm is raised, and the 
troop ascend the a A cliffs, often several hundred 
feet in perpendicuiar height, with surprising agility, 
the young clinging to their mothers, and the old 
males bringing up the rear. Besides bulbs and 
grain, they are fond of eggs, and greedily devour 
scorpions, which they seize, nipping off the sting 
with so rapid an action as to prevent the hands 
from being wounded. In captivity, while young, 
the Chacma is good-tempered and frolicsome, but 
as age advances it becomes savage and dangerous. 


168.—THur Manprits, 


(Cynocephalus Mormon). Le Choras, Buffon; Man- 
tegar, Bradley ; Great Baboon, Pennant ; Variegated 
Baboon, Lev. Mus.; Ribbed-nosed Baboon, Pen- 
nant; Simia Mormon and Maimun, Linn, 

Adult male. General colour olive-brown, pass- 
ing into whitish in the under parts ; a golden-yellow 
beard hangs from the chin; the hair of the forehead 
and temples converges to a peak; skin round the 
callosities red. The nostrils have a broad rim around 
them, at the extremity of the muzzle; the tail is 
short, and nearly hid by the fur. The cheek-bones 
are enormously swollen, rising like two ridges, and 
the skin is obliquely marked with deep furrows ; 
its colour isa fine blue, with a tinge of scarlet in 
the furrews; a streak of brilliant vermillion, com- 
mencing on the beetling superciliary ridge, runs 
down the nose,and is diffused over the muzzle. 
Ears, palms, and soles violet black. In the female 
the cheeks are Jess swollen, and the scarlet m pale 
or wanting. In the young the cheeks are little if at 
al) swollen, the furrows barely discernible, and the 
colour black. It is not until the fourth or fitth 
year, when the second dentition is fully complete, 
that the characters of maturity are assumed; and to 
this point there is a gradual progress, the bones of 
the face developing, the colour of the skin chang. 
ing, the muzzle become broader and thicker, and 
the furrows more marked. 

This massive, powerful, and ferocious baboon is 
of huge size, and very dangerous. It is a native of 
Guinea and other parts of western Africa, where it 
is greatly dreaded by the natives, who assert that it 
frequently attempts to carry off women into the 
deep forests where it resides, and occasionally suc- 
ceeds. However this may be, certain it is that in 
captivity the appearance of a female will excite in 
the mandril} unequivocal manifestations of brute 

assion, and any attention to her the most furious 
jealousy. 

In its native forests the mandril] associates in 
Jarge troops, which are more than a match for the 
fiercest beasts of prey, and often make incursions 
into villages and cultivated fields, which they plun- 
der with impunity. In their movements on the 
ground they are quadrupedal ; but their activity is 
very great, and they leap and climb with the uf- 
most facility. Their voice is deep and guttural, 
consisting of hoarse, abrupt tones, indicative of fury 
or malice. That the species is abundant in western 
Africa ia proved by the numbers of young indivi- 
duals brought from time to time to Europe ; these 
however very rarely attain to maturity, the period of 
dentition, which is accompanied by such marked 
changes, being peculiarly critical, In captivity this 
baboon is ferocious and malevolent; one in the pos- 
session of Mr. Wombwell killed a monkey, « beagle, 






d & Java ,.which by eccident came within 
‘bis reach. A splendid specimen died’ some years 
a0’ n Mr, Croas’s. menagerie." He was accustomed 
‘tobmoke, and-{o drink porter, which latter he quaffed 
with an amusing air of gravity, holding the mug 
with ‘great address while seated in his arm-chair. 
His temper was violent in the extreme, and the 
slightest offence roused him to fury: his appearance 
was then terrible, and well cajoulated to alarm the 
boidest ; nor could any man, without weapons, have 
had any chance in « contest. 


169.—Tas Darut 


us leucophus). The Drill is a native 
of Guinea. The head is large; the muzzle thick, 
with elevated maxillury protuberances, which, how- 
ever, are not furrowed. The general contour is 
robust. The tail is very short, and carried erect. 
The general colour is greenish olive above, ashy 
white beneath; the beard is short and orange- 
coloured ; the face and ears are a lceny black; the 
palms copper-coloured. The female is smaller, with 
a shorter muzzle and puler tint of colouring. The 
young males resemble the female till their second 
dentition is complete. It would appear that the 
Wood Baboon, the Cinereous Baboon, and the Yel- 
iow Baboon of Pennant, are the young of the Drill 
at different stages of growth. 

The Drill approaches the Mandrill in size; and 
though gentle when young, becomes when adult as 
aullen and ferocious as that animal. Adults are, how- 
ever, rare in menageries, the acquisition of the per- 
manent teeth being critical: but young specimens 
are far from uncommon. These have often been 
confounded with the young of the Mandrill ; indeed, 
it is to Frederic Cuvier that we owe the recogni- 
tion of the Drill as a distinct species, for the con- 
fused descriptions of Pennant afford ua nothing tan- 

ible. Jn its wild state the Drill resembles the 

andrill as regards habits and manners; and tra- 
vellers seem to have confounded the two species to- 
gether, and even mixed up their history with that of 
the Chimpanzee. 


AMERICAN MONKEYS 


(Cebide). The American monkeys differ from the 
monkeys of the Oid World in the following par- 
ticulars. The thumb of the fore-hands is never op- 
posable to the fingers. 

The dentition, excepting in the Marmozets, is as 
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Callosities always wanting. Check-pouches always | 


wanting. Nostrils lateral, with elevated margins, 
and separated from each other by a wide septum. 
Tail often prehensile, never wanting or rudimen- 


tary. 

The American monkeys, or Cebidmw, are exclu- 
ct confined to the warmer resions of the New 
World ; so that, althongh the species are numerous, 
their extent of territory is far more himifed than 
that occupied by the Old World monkeys.’ Their 
northward range is bounded ‘in the tenth or eleventh 
degree of latitude) by the Caribbean Sea ; for they 
occur neither in the Caribbean group of islands, nor 
in Hayti, Cuba, or the Bahamas. Though found in 
the region south of the territory of Panama, they do 
not advance to Yutacan or Mexico. South of the 
line their range extends to the twenty-fourth or 
twenty-fifth degree of latitude, including Brazil, 
Peru east of the great chain of the Andes, and Para- 
guay. All are arboreal, ‘frequenting the deine 
forests, which, as Humboldt observes, are so thick 
and uninterrupted on the plains of South America 
between the Orinoko and the Amazon, that, were it 
not for intetvening rivers, the monkeys, almost the 
only inhabitants of these regions, might pass along 
the tops of the trees for several hundred miles to- 
gether without touching the earth. 

In South America monkeys are ordinarily killed 
as game by the natives for the sake of their flesh ; 
but the appearance of these animals is so revolting 
to Europeans, that it is only from necessity, and 
after custom has familiarised the sight, that they 
can force themselves to partake of such fare. The 
manner in which these aninels are roasted also 
contributes {o render their sppearance disgusting. 
‘¢A little grating or lattice of very hard 
formed and raised a foot from the ground. The 
monkey is skinned and Lent into a sitting posture, 
the head generally resting on the arms, which are 
meagre and long; but sometimes these are crossed 
behind the back. When it is tied on the grating, a 
very clear fire in kindled below; the ‘monkey, en- 
veloped in smoke and flame, is broiled and blackened 
at the same time. Roasted monkeys, particularly 
thine that. have a round head, display a hideous re- 
semblance to a child; the Europeans, therefore, 
who are obliged to feed on them, prefer separating 
‘the head and hands, and serve only the rest of the 


d 

callection at Paris an arm and hand which had been 

broiled over the fire at Esmeralda, and no smell 

nti from them after a number of years.” —Hum- 
oldt. 

Genus Ateles. This genus, which includes the 
spider-monkeys, is characterised thus :—Head ound; 
face moderately developed ; limbs long and slender. 
Tail longer than the body, thick at the base, strongly 
prehensile, and naked for a considerable space be- 
neath at ite extremity, Fore-hands either destitute 
of an externally apparent thumb, or with the thumb 
a mere tubercle. Nostrile separated by a wide sep- 
tum and obliquely oval. Fars moderate, naked, 
with reflected margins. Dentition as desenbed. 
Fur long, crisp, or rather harsh, sometimes silky ; 
prevailing colour black. 

In the slenderness of the limbs, and in the staid, 
quiet, and almost melancholy expression of the face, 
the Spider Monkeys remind us of the Gibbons; both 
are timid and gentle, with an air of listlessness, lost 
only under excitement. 

From the length of the limbs and the remarkable 
flexibility of the joints, the motions of the Spider 
Monkeys on all fours on the ground seem to be 
crawling and indeterminate. They tread on the 
inner edge of the fore-paws, and to a great degree 
on the outer edge of the hind-pawa, and endeavour 
to assist themselves by attaching the tail to every 
object as they proceed. They often, however, as- 
sume the erect attitude, and waik thus better than 
any other of the long-tailed monkeys. When pro- 
ceeding in this manner the tail is raised up as high 
as the shoulders, and then bent downwards at its 
extremity, evidently acting as a balancer while the 
animal moves steadily along. The proper place of 
these monkeys is among the branches of the forest ; 
there their movements are rapid, casy, and uncon- 
strained ; their progression is by a series of swing- 
ing evolutions, in the performance of which the 
limbs and tail take an equal share. The latter 
organ, the strength and prehensile powers of which 
are very great, enables them fo assume the most 
varied attitudes. In ascending or descending trees, 
or in traversing the branches, it is in continual re- 

uisition ; they coil it round branch after branch in 
their passage, turning it in various directions, and 
applying it with wonderful precision. They often 
suspend themselves exclusively by it, and swinging 
until a sufficient impetus is gained, launch them- 
aclves to a distant branch, or, stretching out their 
arms, catch if as they vibrate towards it. ‘The ad- 
vantages of this additional instrument of prehension 
are palpable ; its sense of touch is finger-like ; and 
it is capable of seizing smal] objects with great ad- 
dress. They are said to introduce the extrennty 
of the tail asa feeler into the fissures and hollows 
of trees, for the purpose of hooking out eggs or 
other substances. 


170.—Tnxz Crameck 


(Ateles subpentadactylus), Fur long, flowing, glossy, 
and jet black. ‘The fore-hands have a minute nail- 
Jess tubercle in place of a thumb. The face and 
ears are naked, and of'a red flesh colour, with a tint 
of dusky brown. Length of head and body about 
twenty inches: of the tail twenty-five inches. Na- 
tive country, Peru. 


171.—Tux Marimonna 


(Ateler Belzeluth, Desm.). Fur smoeth and glossy ; 
general colour brownish black, deeper ou the hands 
and feet, but fading on the loins and sides of the 
haunches to a glossy greyish brown. The jong 
hairs at the angle of the jaw, those of the throat, 
under parts and inside of the limbs, dirty straw 
colour or yellowish white. Aspace along the under 
surface of the fail at its base rusty yellow. Skin of 
the face blackish brown, becoming of a tanned flesh 
colour about the lips and nose and around the eyes. 
Native country, the borders of the Orinoko, Cass- 
quiare, &c. 


172.—Tux Coaita 


(Ateles Paniscus), The Quatto of Vosmaer. Ge- 
neral colour black, the fur being long, coarse, and 
glossy ; more scanty on the under parts of the body 
{han on the upper. Face and exrs of a flesh co- 
lour, with a tanned or coppery tinge. Neither in 


wood is || this nor the Marimonda is there any thumb on the 
| fore-hands. 


Native country, Surinam and Guiana. 
In their general habits and manners these three 


| epecies of Spider Monkeys agree 60 closely that the 
| details of one are applicable 
il 


to the rest. In cap- 
tivity the Chameck is grave and gentle, but displays 
extraordinary agility; its intelligence approaches 
that of the Gibbons. We have seen individuals re- 

extedly walk upright with great ateadiness,—cross 
thelr compartment to the window, and there gaze 
for a considerable time with an air amusingly like 
that of a human being. as if contemplating the state 
of the weuther, the progress of vegetation, or the 
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‘actions of persons passing by. At the same time 
the Chameck (and the same observation applies to 


the others) is not disposed to court the notice af the 
apectators around it, or invite the attention of stran- 
gers. Towards those by whom if 38 regularly fed 
it displays confidetce and partiality. In ite gam- 
bole with others of thé genus it exhibits great ad- 
dreas in avoiding or returning their sporlive assaults, 
and executes with surpassing ease the most fan- 
tastic manceuvres. 

The Murimonda is termed Ard by the Indians of 
the Rio Guiania, and is a favourite article of fond 
with the natives of the borders of the Cassiquiare, 
the higher Orinoko, and othet rivers, and its broiled 
limbs are commonly to be seen in their huts. It is 
jistleas and indolent in its habits, ana ws fond of 
basking in warm rays of the sun. Humboldt states 
that he has frequently seen these animals, when ex- 

oxed to the ‘heat of a tropica) sun, throw their 

eads backwards, tum their eyes upwards, bend 
their arma over their backs, and remain motionless 
in this extraordinary position for hours together. 
They traverse the branches leisurely, and unite im 
companies, forming the most grotesque groups, their 
altitudes announcing complete sloth. 

In captivity the Marimonida is gentle, and exhibits 
nothing of the petulance of the guenons or the vio- 
lence of the macaques. Its anger, when excited, is 
very transient, and announced by pursing up the 
li p and uttering & guttural cry, resembling the ou-o. 
Humboldt rotices the facihty with which this an- 
ma! ean introduce its tail info the narrowest crevices, 
select any object it pleases, and hook it out. 


173.—Tna Minit , 

( Eviodes tuberifer, \sid., Geoft.). Atelea hypoxan- 
thus, Prince de Wied-Neuwied, but not of Desmuarest, 
The Minki and one or two more apecies have been 
recently separated fiom the genus Ateles and formed 
into a distinct greup. There are indeed several 
differences between these animals and the ordinary 
Spider Monkeys, which, if takeu together, justily the 
adoption of the genus Eriodes, The nostrils are 
rounded, the interval between them is narrow, and 
their aspect is downwards, not lateral. The mola 
teeth, instead of being small, are large and quadran- 
gular, and the crown of the first two molars of the 
upper jaw is boldly and irregularly tuberculate : the 
ineisorsare small, The dentition in fact approaches 
close to that of the Howlers (Mycetea), and it ts 
worthy of remuk that, in fF. Cuvier's work on the 
teeth of quadrupeds, hia figure of the teeth of the 
Howling Monkeys is in reo copied, as M, Isidave 
asserts, upon his own knowledge, from the teeth orn 
species of Eriodes. (See Fig. 174.) Besides there 
there are other characters of minor importance. 

The fur of the Miriki is soft and woolly, of a yel- 
lowish-grey, the base of the tail and the cireum- 
jacent hairs being tinged with rufous. The fore- 
hands are furnished with a minute rudimentary 
thumh, in the form of a nailless tubercles; the face 
is Hesh-coloured, sprinklud with greyish hairs.  Na- 
tive country, Brazil. The Miriki in ite general habits 
agrees with the Spider Monkeys. It lives ussociated 
in troops in the vast forests, and displays great 
avility. Fruits fornia its prepe diet. The Prince 
of Weid-Neuwied states that the Miriki seldom ap- 
proaches the abodes of man, keeping to the depths 
of the woods; Spix ulao staten that it lives in troops 
which make the air resound with their loud cries 
incessantly uttered during the day. At the sight of 
the hunter they ascend with extraordinary rapidity 
the topmost branches of the trees, and passing from 
one to another are soon lost in the recesses of the 
forest. ‘The Brazilinns call this monkey Miriki and 
Mourikis the Botacudus term it Koupo. 

Genus Mycetes. ‘The Howlers, or Howling Mon- 
keys, as the nnimals of this genus are termed, con- 
stitute no natural and well-marked group distinguish. 
able from the Spider Monkeys by their greater 
robustness, by the more proportionate contour of 
the limbs, by the development of the bone of the 
tongue (os hyoides), which is greatly enlarged and 
hollow, by the expansion of the lower jaw, especially 
at its angle, the prominence of the muzzle, and by 
the possession of a thumb (not opposuble) on the 
fore-hands. The form of the head is pyramidal; the 
fur of the foreherd is directed upwards, that of the 
reat of the head. forwards; on the external surface 
of the fore-arma it is directed from the wrist to the 
elhow; the under parts of the body are almost 
naked; on the back and shoulders the fur is full, 
long, soft, and glossy. The tail is nda prehen- 
aile, and naked at ‘ts extremity beneath, The hollow 
drum formed dy the os hyoides communicates with 
the interior of the cartilaginous expansion of tha 
larynx (Fig. 175), in which are several membranous 
valvular pouches. ‘This apparatus gives to the voice 
extraordinary volume and intonation,. The how’ 


j ttered by the troops of these monkeys are as- 
toonding, and. usually beard in the morning, & 


sunset, and during the darkness of night. Shrouded 


| amidst the gloomy foliage of the woor's, they rain 
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176.—Araguate, 








174 —leeth of Howling Monkey. 





t77.—Araguato. 
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178.—Dram of Howling Monkey. 
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startling the traveiler who for tia first time hears 


it. It is not, however, only during the night or et 
da and evening that the Howjérs exert their 
voices; they are affected by electric changes in the 
condition of the nr and when, during the 
day, the gloomy hay es ela the approach of a 
thunderstorm, their nant yells resound through 
the gloomy woodlands. The range of the Howlers 
is from Guiana to Paraguay. According to Spix 
and Humboldt, they subst principally upon fruits 
and leaves. The females produce one at @ birth, 
and the mother carries her young clinging to-her 
back until old enough to act for itself. En their 
dispoution the Howlers are mejancholy and morose ; 
their movements are tardy and inert ; on the ground 
they never attempt to walk on the hinder limbs 
alone. When pursued oralarmed, they retire slowly 
and take refuge in the highest branches of the trees, 
to winch, 1f shot with a bullet or arrow, they often 
remain suspended by the tail when hfe is extinct. 
As they are of large size and fatter than other mon- 
keys, they are in vreat request with the Indians as 
food; but are seldom or never kept in confinement, 
having nothing pleasing in their manners, voice, or 
appearance. 


176, 177.—Tue Araauaro, or Urnsins Howrer 


(Mycetes ursinus). Araguato de Caracas of Hum- 
boldt. The extent of the face destitute of hair is 
wore circumscribed (han in most of the genus, and 18 
of a bluish black colour wrth long scattered black 
bristles on the lips and chin, The chest and abdo 
mon are well clothed with hair. The fur is long, 
resembling that of a young bear. The general 
colour is golden rufous, paler :0und the sides of the 
face, but deeper on the beard. In the figure ofthis 
species given in Humboldt’s wok, the hair of the 
head is represented as all directed backwards fiom 
the forehead to the back of the neck; we hesitate 
not to say, a a mistake of the artist. Native coun- 
try, Biazil, Venezuela, &c. 

It was after landing at Cumana, in the province of 

New Andalusia, that Humboldt and Bonpland fist 
met the Araguato, while on an excursion to the 
mountains of Cocollar and the cavern of Guacharo. 
The convent of Caripé 1s there situated 1n a valley, 
the plain of which 1s elevated more than 400 toises 
above the level of the ocean ; and though the centi- 
grade thermometer often descends dung the night 
to 17 degrees, the surrounding forests abound with 
Howlers, whose mournful cries uttered wnen the 
sky 1 overcast, or threatens rain or hightning, are 
heard at the distance of half aleague. ‘The Araguato 
was also met with in the valley» of Aragua to the 
weet of Caracas, in the Llanos of the Apuré and 
of the Lower Orinoco, and in the Cartb missions of 
the Province of New Barcelona, where stagnant 
waters were overshadowed by the Sayoutier of 
America, a species of palm with scale-covered fruit 
and flabelliform Jeaves, among which it dwell» in 
troops. South of the cataracts of the Orimoco it 
becomes very 1are. Of all the greganous monkeys 
the Araguato was observed in the greatest ubund- 
ance; on the borders of the Apuré Humboldt often 
counted 40 in one tree, and in some parta of the 
country he affirms that more than 2000 existed ina 
equare mile. They trave) in the forests in long files, 
consisting of 20 or 30 individuals or more, and pro- 
ceed with deliberation. An old male usually leada 
the troop, the rest follow his movements, and when 
he swings trom one branch to another, the whole file 
one by one perform in “order due” the same action 
on the same spot. In other species also thia habit 
has been observed. According to Waterton, the 
Araguato is very partial to the seeds of the vanilla, 
® civeper which ascends the trees to the height of 
forty or fifty feet. 

Genus Cebus. The Sapajous, as the animals of 
this genus are te:med, are pirhensile-tailed, but the 
tail is everywhere clothed with fur, so that, though 
capable of grasping, and naturally curled round at 
its extremity when not in use, o8 in the Spider 
Monkeys and Howlers, 1 1s not, as in these Jatter 
animals, an organ of tact, nor so powerful a yraaper. 

The monkeys of this genus are all diurnal in their 
habits, and for the most part of small aize. The French 
call them Sapajous, Sajous, Sais, and Capucins: they 
are also called Weepers (Singes pleureurs), from the 

laintive piping noise which many of them utter. 
umboldt states that the Creoles of South America 
call them “ Matchi,” confounding under this denom- 
nation very distinct species. In temper and disposi- 
tion the Cebi are lively and docile; they show great 
attachment to some persons, and @ cap! icious aver- 
sion to others. They are intelligent, mischievous, 
and inquintive. Their activity and address are sur- 
prising ; in their native forests they live in troopa, 
eeding on fruits, grain, inseots, and eggs. So 
amusing are they in their gam that even the 
apathetic natives will stop their canoes and watch 
their frolics with interest. They are, from their live- 
-liness and docility, great favourites, and often kept 


— — 
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tect them from the ned arrows of the Indians, 


limbs well proportioned. The dentation as usual : 
the incisors of the upper-jaw are larger than those 
of the lower ; the canines are often strong and Jarge ; 
the molars are rather small. The ears are rounded, 
The species are very numerous, and involved In 
much confusion. 


178.—Tas Hornep Sasovu 


Cebue Fatuellus, Linn.). Sajou cornu, F. Cuvier 
(not of Buffon). The general colour of the fur is 
brown, deepening to an almost black tint on the 
top of the head, on the middle of the back, and on 
the legs, hands, feet, and tail. A bandeau of hair 
rises on the forehead, the extremities of which are 
elevated in the form of egrets, or pencil-like tufts: 
these tufts are Jess conspicuous in the female. The 
sides of the face are garnuhed with white hairs. 
All the naked parts, and the skin under the fur, are 
violet-coloured. Native country, Brazil: it is found 
in the Provinces of Rio Janeiro. It is not until 
maturity that the horns or frontal tufts are acquired. 
In captivity the Horned Sajou 1s lively and amusing, 
active and good tempered. Its habits in a state of 
nature are not detailed. 


179.—Tnuz YEeL.Low-Breastep Sassou 


(Cebus zanthosternos, Prince Maxim., Kuhl, Des- 
mar.). Sai & grosse téte, Cebus Monachus, F. Cuv. ; 
C. Zanthocephalus, Sprx This is one of the species 
which has been in confusion, but from which we 
trust it 1s extricated. The head 1s large, the fore- 
head broad and covered with very short hair; the 
limbs are robust, the tail thick: in size this species 
1s superior to the Hoined Sajou. The forehead and 
anterio: part of the head, and the hairs of the cheeks, 
which are full on the malar bones, are yellowish 
white ; a dusky line, commencing before the eas, 
encircles the tace; the chest, the shoulders, and the 
anterior part of the humerus, are orange-yellow ; 
the fore-arms, the legs, the anterior portion of the 
back, and the tail, are black; the sides of the body 
and the haunches ate reddish-brown ; the abdomen, 
rich :ufoua chestnut, The depth of the tints vary 
with age ; the fore-arms and leys are often freckled 
with rufous and the tail grizzled with yellowish- 
white, especially at its base and underneath. 

This species inhabits the woods of Rio Janeiro 
and St. Paul. We have seen a fine specimen from 
Balua Brazil, Itis a young male which F, Cuvier 
figuies as the Sai & grosse téte He adds also the 
scientific appellation Monachus, which having been 
ulicady given to a very distinct monkey (Cebus 
monachus, Fischer; Pithecia monachus, Geoffroy), 
cannot be retained without confusion. According 
to Spx the Yellow-breasted Sajou associates in large 
troops, which often visit the flelds of maize, where 
they commit great depredations. In captivity it 1s 
gentle, mild, and confiding, and though timid, fond 
of being noticed by those to whom it iw fanuili- 
arized. 


180.—THE Brown Sasou 


(Cebus Apella). Sajou brun, Buffon. Head 
round; colouring variable both as to intensity and 
markings. The following detaila are taken from 
specimens we have rigorously examined :—TLair of 
the temples short, scanty, and directed upwards. 
On the top of the head the hair is moderately long, 
and forms a cap with an anterior slightly elevated 
marginal ridge advancing from the centre of the 
forehead along the sides of the head, so as to pro- 
duce a somewhat triangular figure; face covered 
with short dusky hair, that about the lips white: 
ears large and nearly naked. From the black 
cap on the top of the head a blackish line ex- 
tends down before the ears and spreads over the 
beard-like hairs of the throat. The outer surface of 
the humerus 18 greyish, but a black line from be- 
hind the ears aweeps over the shoulder and runs 
along the anterior margin of the humerus to the 
fore-arm, which is black, grizzled with brownish 
grey. The general colour is brownish-blauck, pass- 
ing into black on the middle of the dorsal line, on 
the haunches, tail, thighs, and legs: the fur is 
glossy. Another specimen has the sides of the body 
and outside of the thighs of a glossy pale chestnut 
brown, and the temples yellowish grey washed in 
the middle with black. The Cebus Apella is the 
Capucin Monkey of Pennant and Shaw, but not the 
Simia Capucina of Linnmus, which is the Sai of 
Bufton, the Weeper Monkey of Pennant and Shaw. 
The Brown Sajou is a native of Guiana, and is 
plentifully brought over by vessels trading to the 
coast, o that it is common in our menageries. Its 
liveliness and activity are remarkable, and it bears 
our climate well. There are several instances of its 
having produced young in France, and each time a 
single offspring, to which both poe were strongly 
attached. In disposition the Brown Sajou is good- 
tempered, but capricious. It is very intelligent 
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in the habit of making grimaces; it ' 

up the face in a very singular manner; its ordi 

cry is plaintive, but when in anger the vadioe is 
shrill and elevated, In climbing, the tail is in eon- 
stant requisition as a grasper. ough fruits and 
other vegetable productions constitute the diet of 
this species in its native forests, they are not éx- 
clusively so ; insects are highly relished, and there 
is reason to believe that eggs and young birds are 
also acceptable. Alinnet, which by way of ex- 
periment was introduced into a cage where two of 
these monkeys were confined, was instantly caught 
by the strongest of them, and killed and eaten with 
scarcely even the ceremony of stripping off the 
feathers. 

Genus Pithecia. The Monkeys of this genus are 
termed Saki by the French. The tail is not in the 
slightest degree prehensile: it is shorter than the 
body, and generally bushy. The head 1s round, the 
mizzle moderately promment. In the lower jaw 
the incisors project almost as in the Lemur, being 
com pressed, narrowing at the points, and are closely 
compacted together; the upper incisors are nearly 
vertical and square, differing greatly in appeaiance 
from those of the lower jaw. The canines are large, 
strong, and three-sided. The molars bluntly tuber- 
culate. 

The Sakis, or Fox-tailed monkeys, live either in 
pairs, or small troops of ten or twelve, and are 
usually seen on the outskirta of forests bordering 
rivers They ate to a certain degree nocturnal in 
their habits: some indeed have been considered 
decidedly so, but it would appear that, hke the 
Howlers, they are the most animated just before 
sunrise and after sunset, at which times they utter 
their Joud cries in concert. All are active and 
vigilant, and not easy to be surprised or captured. 
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181.—Tue Cacasao 


(Pithecia melanocephala), This monkey 18 also 
called in America Caruiri. ‘The body is rather 
robust, but elongated; the head 1s ovate, oblong, 
and depressed on the crown; the ears have a back- 
ward situation ; the tail is short, and ends abruptly, 
The tace 15 black, as are also the ears; the head is 
covered with full long black hats, directed trom 
the occiput forwards to the forehead, where the 
become parted in the centre. The hairs of the bac 
are long, and of a brownish-yellow: this colour 
passes on the thighs and tail into a brighter or fer- 
1uginous tint. The fore-aims and legs are black or 
blackish. The chin 1s beaidless, and the noseshort, 
bioad, and flat. Native country, the borders of the 
Cassiqmare and Rio Negro; and in Brazil, those of 
the rivers Solimoéns and Ica. 

The present Saki is described by Humboldt, and 
is doubtless identical with one also described and 
figured by Spix, which he terms Ouakary, and 
which he found in the forests between the rivers 
Solimoens and I¢a (Brazil). He states that these 
monkeys congregate in troops frequenting the 
margins of large streams; and that during their 
journeys from one part of the forest to another they 
fill the air with their piercing and disagreeable 
cries. Tiumboldt informs us that the Cucajao, or 
Cacaho, as it is called by the Marativitan Indians 
of the Rio Negro, is not common in the territories 
which he explored, for he only saw one individual, 
which he bought, in an Indian cabin at San Francisco 
Solano; and from which, after death, he took an 
accurate drawing. Tt was young, but he was assured 
by the Indians of Esmeralda, that though it attains 
to a considerable size, its tail is not sensibly aug- 
mented in length. According to the information 
obtained by Humboldt, the Cacajao inhabits the 
forests which border the Cassiquiare and Rio Negro, 
associating in troops: when kept in confinement it 
is voracious and listless, but gentle and timid, even 
shrinking from the society of other small monkeys, 
Baron Humboldt’s specimen trembled violently at 
the sight of a crocodile or serpent. When irritated 
lt Opens its mouth in a strange manner, and its 
pounteasnse becomes distorted by @ convulsive sort 
of laugh. 

From the length and slenderness of its fingers, it 
grasps anything awkwardly, and when about to 
seize an object, bends ite back and extends {te two 
arms, at the same time assuming a singular attitude. 
It eats all sorts of fruits—the most acid, as well as 
the sweetest. It is termed Caruiri by the Cebres of 
the mission of San Fernando, near the junction of 
the Orinoco, the Atabapo, and the Guaviare; Mono 


feo (hideous m ), and Chucato, or Mono rabon 
(short-tailed monkey), by the Spanish Missionaries 
of the Cassiquiare. 
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Vo @ following are its 

«—~~hus Sagulatus, Fisch,; Cebus Sata- 

loifmans ; Pithecia Satanas, Kuh! and Geoffr. ; 

____, Chi es, Humboldt ; Pithecia Chiropotes, 
Goolle., Kuhl, Denm. ; Beachyurus Isradlita, Spix. 

Head limbs, and tail black,-~the general tint of 
the back and top of the shoulders is grizzled rusty- 
brown ot brownish-grey, nme in depth in differ- 
ent individuals. The hairs of the body are pale at 
the roots, sometimes indeed nearly white. The under 
parte are scantily clad. The hair of the head radiates 

rom # point on the occiput, and on the sides of the 
forehead forms two conspicuous elevated tufts, with 
a depression between them. These tufts fold over 
and conceal the ears, which are black and naked. 
The face is black and furnished at its sides with 
full bushy whiskers which meet under the chin, 
forming an enormous glossy-biack beard, directed 
obliquely forwards, and which gives a peculiar 
aspect tothe physiognomy. The teeth are large,— 
the canines formidable. The head is large and 
rounded, and the nostrils very widely separated from 
each other. On the outer side of the fore-arms the 
hairs are reverted. Native country, Guiana and the 
borders of Rio Negro, &e. Of the four distinct 
specific appellations (viz. Saguluta, Satanas, Chiro- 
potes, and Jsraclita), which we regard as belonging 
all to one animal, that of Sagulata claims the pre- 
ference, being the name under which the species 
was first described by Trail]. Baron Humboldt, who 
erroneously regards the Satanas of Hoffmansegg 
(which he calls Couxio de Grand Para) and his 
Chiropotes (which he terms Capucin de !’Orénoque) 
as distinct, thus describes the latter (a description 
applicable to cach variety, under whatever name it 
may stand in the works of P Bawdletay in robe Capucin 
de l’Orénoque (Couxio, P. Sagulata) is robust, agile, 
wild, and very difficult to tame. When irritated, 
it raises itself up, grinds its teeth, rubs the extre- 
mity of its beard, and Jeapa around the object of its 
revenge. In these accessions of fury, Humboldt 
says that he has seen it drive its teeth into thick 
boards ofthe CedielaQuorata. It drinks but rarcly, 
and takes the water in the hollow of ite hand, which 
it carries carefully to the mouth, so as toavoid wet- 
ting its beard. If aware that it is observed, it does 
not perform this singular action. Sir Rt. Ker 
Porter (see ‘ Proc. Zvol. Soc.’ London, 1834, p. 41), 
in a description of the P. Sagulata, ciatinctly states 
that the animal drinks frequently, bending down and 
putting its mouth to the water, apparently heedless 
of wetting its beard, and indifferent to the observa- 
tion of Jookers-on. He never saw it take the water 
in the hollow of the hand, as described by Hum- 
boldt. Yet that it was observed by the latter we 
cannot doubt ; in our menageries, however, it dmnks 
in the ordinary way of other a Po ae According 
to Humboldt, the Capucin de |'Orénoque does not 
ussociate in troops ; a male and female in company 
wander by themselves through the forests, where 
their cry may be heard. In the vast wilds of the 
Upper Orinoco, south and east of the cataracts, this 
monkey is common, and the Aturian Indians, as well 
as those of Esmeralda, eat many of these animals at 
certain seasons of the year. In other partsof Guiana 
it seems to be much more rare. 

The individuals which we have seen in captivity 
have all displayed a morose and savage temper: 
on the slightest provocation they would menace 
the offender with their teeth, wrinkling up the skin 
of their face and displaying their immense canines, 
their eyes at the same time gleaming with fury. 
Towards other monkeys they were reserved, and dis- 
liked to be intruded upon. 


184.—Tas Yarxk, or Waire-neavep SAxk1 


(Pithecia leucocephala). The male and female of 
this species differ so much that it is not surprising 
that they should have been described as distinct 
species. ‘The synonyms are as follows :—M aLe— 

. Jeucocephala, Geoffr., Desm.; Saki, Buffon; 
Yarqué, Buff., ‘Supp.’ ; Yarké, F. Cuv. ; P. ochroce- 
- ot Way T---.-— FB  pufiventer, Geoffr., Desm., 
Kuhl, &c.; P. rufibarbata, Kuhl. ; P. capillamen- 
tosa, Spix ; 8. Pithecia, Linn.; Singe de nut, Buff. ; 
Fox-tailed Monkey, Pennant. 

Mole.—The whole of the anterior part of the head 
covered with short close hairs of a white or =) 
white tint varying in depth; occiput jet-black, 
whence a narrow line is continued over the head to 
the nose; fur of the body and tail very long, rather 

* and of a brown colour, more or Jess inclined 
to black ; under part of chin and throat naked and 
of an orange tint; abdomen also nearly naked ; tail 
bushy; on the shoulders the long flowing hair has 
w tendency to divide. 

-.. -. -.. head, excepting on the 
guterior part a wne forehead, instead of being short 
alose, and stiff, are long, like those of the body, and 
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ia @ patch pale hairs, The fur of the bod 
is long, of a dark or blackish brown tint, freck! 
paler, the hairs being annulated once or twice at 
the top with pale rusty-brown. In the male there 
1s no annulation of the hairs, The scanty hairs of 
under parts are pale rusty-red. The long radiating 
hair of the head is of the same colour as that of the 
rest in the upper parte, In Fig. 184, which is that 
of the female, st is sc peesenies too pale. Till re- 
cently, the female of the present Saki has been re- 
garded by naturalists as a distinctspecies. The de- 
termination of its identity with the Yarké is due to 
M. Schomburgk, whose opportunities of observing 
this monkey in its native regions of Guiana have 
been very abundant, and who a few years since 
transmitted specimens of both sexes to the Zoologi- 
eal Society, London, More recently he brought 
other specimens to England. His testimony on the 
point is clear and decisive. 

Buffon, who figures a young male, which he 
terns Saki, describes the hair of the head as radiat- 
Ing, and of a whitish tint; whence we may suppose 
that till approaching matunty the males resemble 
the females in their *‘ chevelure mal rangée,” as he 
calls it, excepting as regards its colour. 

The Yarké appears to live in small troops, which 
tenant the bushes rather than the trees of the forest, 
living, according to M. de Ja Borde, upon the fruit 
of the guava, and also upon bees, demolishing their 
combs: they also eat all kinds of grain. The fe- 
male produces only a single offspring at a birth, 
which she carries on her back. 

Genus Callithrix.—Head short and rounded: 
muzzle short; ears Jarge; general form slender; 
tail equalling or exceeding the Jength of the body ; 
not prehensile; nails, excepting on hind thumbs, 
Jong and narrow. Fur soft and delicate; canines 
moderate ; lower incisors vertical and contiguous to 
the canines. Eara large, and more or less tri- 
angular. 

The animals of this genus are light, active, and 
graceful, but so cxtremely delicate, that they do 
not endure removal from their own country without 
the greatest care. With the exception of the Sai- 
miri we have seen no living example. These little 
monkeys are termed Sagoins by the French: in 
their native regions they inhabit the depths of the 
forests, and are diurnal in their habits; most are 
gregarious; fruits, insects, eggs, and birds constitute 
their food, and though habitually gentle and timid, 
they become animated even to speleh f at the sight 
of living prey. The ordinary voice of these monkeys 

is a short reiterated note, which when they are hurt 
or alarmed is changed to a shrill cry. 


185.—Tux Saintes, or Squrrre, Monxry 


Callithriz sciureus, Desm.). Titi de V’Orénoque, 

umboldt. General colour, greyish-olive ; the Jace 
white, the lips and chin black ; the limba tinged with 
fine rufous or gold colour; the tail black at its tip ; 
ears large and white; palms flesh-coloured ; eyes 
large and hazel, with a pink circle round the irts; 
under parts of body greyish-white. Length of head 
and body 12§ inches; of tail 17 inches. Native 
country, Brazil, Cayenne, Guana. 

This slender and elegant little monkey is widely 
apread : it is one of the earhest of the American 
species with which naturalists became acquainted ; 
and is most probably the Sapajou de Cayenne of 
Froger. (See ‘ Relat. du Voy. de Gennes,’ 1698.) 
Its intelligence, its beauty, and sportiveness, render 
it a favourite in its own country, where it is domes- 
ticated in preference to most others of its race. It 
is frequently imported into Europe, but our climate 
is very uncongenial. Though the tail of the Sai- 
miri has no truly prehensile power, it is used as a 
sort of boa, for protection against cold; and when 
numbers crowd, huddled together, as they are often 
seen to do in the woods, ey bring it between the 
hind legs, and twine it over the shoulders and round 
the neck, interlocking their arms and legs for the 
snke of warmth. This use of the tail we have ob- 
served in specimens in captivity. ait ag 

Highly sensitive and susceptible, the Saimiri dis- 
plays its feelings by the expression of its counte- 
nance ; in which pleasure, surprise, and fear, as they 
are experienced, are strongly depicted. 

Insects, and especially spiders, are eagerly sought 
for and devoured by this monkey: and, as Hum- 
boldt states, it gives no little trouble to entomologi- 
cal travellers, who may be tempted to keep it do- 
mesticated. If it can obtain access to their store- 
boxes, it will devour every specimen, taking each 
from the pin without injury to its own fingers. 

In their dense and humid forests troops of these 
monkeys may be seen traversing the branches in 
single file, the females carrying their young on 
their backs. The foremost leads and regulates the 
movements of the rest, and as he leaps from branch 
to branch with admirable grace and precision, all 
follow in succession. They ascend the “ nebees,” 
or natural ropes of creeping plants which intertwine 





among the trees, with great « Towards sun- 
eet they ascend to the very the pelm-t 

and there sleep in security. Ascustomed to dense 
and humid forests, under a envered with 
clouds, the Saimiri endures difficulty the dry 
and burnitig atm of conse of Gulana cy 
the adjacent districts; and it becomes melan 


and dejected in proportion as it quits the 
the oe me ey ae Llanos, peepee 
our climate, though depressed ita influen 
the Saimiri is very engaging. It here habit of ing 
intently on the faces of those who notice it, a 

lia ed to by Humboldt, who says that it will 
attentiv@ly watch the motion of a person’s lips in 
speaking, and that if it can climb on his shoulder, it 
will touch his teeth or tongue with its fingers. 

The usual voice of thie species is a low und 
quickly repeated whistle: but when hurt or incom- 
moded by wet, rain, or other cause of annoyance, 
it utters a A Me ey 5 

Genus Nocthora,—Head large ; muszsle short ; eyes 
large and nocturnal ; nostrils separated by a mode- 
rate septum. Ears moderate, with an acute folded 
apex, the free portion being circumscribed. Nails 
long, narrow, and channelled ; fingers of fore-hands 
(Fig. 186) not extensible to the full. ‘Tail long, 
non-prehensile. 

Humboldt proposed the term Aotus for this 
genus, which, by right of pnority, should be retained ; 
it is rejected, however, because its meaning (earless) 
involves an error. 

This genus has been regarded by many naturalists 
as a transition form between the American monkeys 
and the Lemurs. It is true that, as far as general 
aspect and nocturnal habits are concerned, the re- 
semblance between the Douroucouli and Lemurs 
is apparent) still, however, the relationship (setting 

ide that common to all the Quadrumana) is one 
of analogy, not affinity ; for the Douroucouli in its 
dentition is more remote from the Lemurs than is 
the genus Pithecia, and in this point it agrees with 
Callithrix. 





187.—T ux Dovrovcourt 


(Nocthora trivirgata, F, Cuv.). Pithecia minquo- 
uina, Geoffr. ; Callithrix infulatus, Lichtenst.; Nyce 
tipithecus felinus, and vociferens, Spix.—Head 
round; muzzle short; eyes large, with circular 
pupils, General colour greyish-brown above, pale 
rutous below ; # whitish triangular mark over each 
eye, bounded by an intervening mark of black as- 
cending from the root of the nose, and another run- 
ning from the angle of the mouth, pussing the outer 
angie of the eye. Tail black at the apex. General 
form slender; palms flesh-coloured; face dusky ; 
nails black. Length of head and body 13 inches ; of 
the tail 18 inches. Native country, Guiana, Brazil. 

According to Humboldt, the Douroucoull inhabits 
the dense forests of the Cassiquiare and Esmeralda, 
at the foot of Mount Duida, and the environs of the 
cataracts of Maypurés, between the 2nd and 5th 
degrees of N. lat., 300 leagues from the coast of 
French Guiana, According to Spix it is found near 
Para, and in the forests of ‘Tabatinga, on the confines 
of Brazil and Peru. 

The Douroucouli is nocturnal in its habits, and 
sleeps during the day. It 18 greatly incommoded 
b fight, and seeks the holes of trees or similar 
planks for concealment. When roused it 18 dull 
and oppicssed, and can scarcely open its large white 
eyelids. Its attitude during :epose is crouching. 
On the approach of dusk, all the ciheray of the 
Douroucouli leaves it, and it becumes restiess and 
impetuous, and roams about in quest of insects and 
smal] birds. In addition to these, various fruits, seeds, 
and vegetables constitute its food; but the quantit, 
of solid aliment it consumes is comparatively little : it 
drink» even Jess, and but seldom, It glides cat-like 
through apertures so narrow as to appear incapable 
of admitting it, and its actions resemble those of 
vivirine animals. Its beautiful glowy fur is in great 
request, the natives make tobacco-pouches and 
other articles of it, which they sell. A mule and 
female are often taken together in the same hole 
asleep ; for the Douroucouli hives not in troops, but 
in pairs, and isstrictly monogamous. The nocturnal 
cry of this animal is extremely loud and sonorous, 
and resembles that of the Jaguar: besides this, it 
utters a mewing noise like that of a cat, and also 
a deep, harsh, gutfural note, represented by the 
syllables , quer. When irntated, its throat 
becomes distended ; and tn the posture then assumed, 
and in the puffed state of the fur, 1t resembles a cat 
attacked by a dog. ; 

In 1833 a young male lived for a short time in 
the menagerie of the Zool. Soc, London. Its aspect 
and movements were very lemurine ; its large eyes, 
which it opened when the dusk of evening came 
on, were brilliant, and gave an animated expression 
to its countenance not exhibited aunne e day, 
when it rested crouching on its perch, lethargic and 
motionless. It lived chiefly upon bread sopped in 
milk, refusing meat, either ene OF raw. - 





}.—-Profile and Feet of Dousoucoull. 
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198,—-Skull of the Monkey. 
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Beguine of osets 
nus, in ; . ets, OF 

Ouistitis, as ¢ e monkeys of this getius are termed, 


are distinguished from the reat of the American 
groups by some peculiarities in their denlition. 


1—1 
Dental formuls :—- incisors, + canines, jj; 





falee molars, 3—~z ; true molars, 5—3 92. (Fig. 


188.) Of the incisors of the upper jaw the two 
middie are the largest ; those of the Jower jaw equal 
the lower canines in length: the tubercles of the 
molars are acute. The muzzie is short; the nose is 
salient, with nostrils widely separate; the limbs are 
short; the fingers slender, and all, excepting the 
hind thumbs, which are remarkably short, are fur- 
nished with sharp, Jong, compressed, hooked claws, 
like those of a squirrel. The fur is full and soft; 
the tail longer than the head and body, and gene- 
rally bushy. General contour, stature, and actions, 
squirrel-like, The Marmozets, or Ouistitis (80 called 
from their sharp whistling cry), are diurnal in their 
habits; they are irritable in their temper, but timid, 
and by no means remarkable for intelligence. The 
most prominent feature in their disposition seems 
to be extreme caution, an instinctive quality ne- 
cessary to their preservation; for though nimble 
and quick, they are subject to the assaults of the 
smaller beasts of prey, and of hawks and snakes. 
Still they are not cowardly, and will defend them- 
selves with great spirit against the attacks of an 
enemy far stronger than themselves. Linneus, in 
his account of the Common Marmozet, states that 
it displays great hatred tuwards cats, and attacks 
them with ferocity, an observation founded most 
probably on a single example which came under his 
immediate notice. 

None of the American monkeys are more sen- 
sitive of cold than the Marmozets, and nature has 
well provided for their comfort ; not ony the fur 
deep, soft, and warm, but the Jong, full tail is twisted, 
as in the Saimiri, round the body, which, sung 
their noctural repose in some hollow tree, is gathere 

l a space as ae and in this 


up into as sma 
Je a ball of fur with 


crouching attitude they resem 
a little face projecting from it. 

These animals are easily rendered tame, and 
their elegant figure—their soft silky fur coloured 
with blending tints—their nimbleness and diminutive 
size, have contributed to render them favourites in 
their native climate as well as in other parts of the 
world. From observations made upon the Marmo- 
zets in captivity, it appears that they are more 

rolific than other monkeys, oe two or even 
hree young ones at abirth. In their native regions, 
viz., the deep forests of Para, Guiana, and Brazil, 
they associate in small families, and feed upon 
various fruits and insects, devouring the latter with 
great eagerness. 
189, 190, 191.— THz Common MARMOZET 

A Jacchus). Quistiti, Buffon; Sanglin, Ed- 
Sek pat Jacchus vulgaris, Geoffr.; Sima aces. 
Linn, Fur Jong and soft, vatiegated black, white, 
and rusty yellow, the black and white forming. 
alternate undulations. Ears surrounded by a large 
Pe of erect hairs, white, sometimes tipped with 
usky black, and sometimes perhaps largely washed 
with black, if not quite black. Head and throat 
dusky black: a white frontal mark above the root 
of the nose. Tail annulated, dusky black and white. 
Native country, Biazil, Guiana. 

Little nas ‘been recorded respecting the natural 
habits of this beautiful animal, beyond the facts of 
it congregating in small families, of being active 
and shy, and of its subsisting upon insects and eggs, 
together with fiunts, such as bananas and mangoes, 
of which it 1s very fond. 

It is frequently brought to Europe, and has not 
only lived several yeara, but produced young in the 
menageries of France and England. Distrustful, 
especially towards those whom it is not accustomed 
to see, it retires from observation, and on being 
touched utters its pecular whistling cry, or becomes 
angry and resists the unwelcome attempt to court 
its contdence. When undisturbed it displays much 
liveliness, and exerts its activity, leaping from perch 
to perch, with squirrel-like address, and in all its 
actions justifying’ the expression of “nimble mar- 
mozet,” used by Shakspere. 

Extremely sensitive to qold, no little of the Mar- 
mozet’s time is passed in protecting itself against 
the changes of temperature to which our atmosphere 
is subject. All the wool, cotton, or other soft 
materials with which it ls furnished, it will carry to 
some convenient corner of its cage, or to an inner 
dormitory, and there completely bury itself in the 
downy mass, from which it will peep out on & per- 
son’s approach, but from which, unless induced by 
the offer of tempting food, it can seldom be induced 
to emerge altogether. When two or three are con- 
fined in the same e, they huddle themselves 
togetner, and lie neatled in their bed. 
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The Marmoset eats bread, fruits, 
minced meat: it feeds in a sabe 

usually holds everything between its two fore-paws, 
the long hooked nails assisting it, Edwards, in his 
‘ Gleanings,’ speaking of one of these animals which 
came under his own observation, informs us that 
it fed upon various articles of diet, as biscuits, 
fruits, pulse, insects, and snails; and that, bein. 
one day at liberty, it darted upon a small gold-fis 
which was in a bowl, killed it, and greedily de- 
voured it. After this occurrence, some smal) eels 
were offered to it, which at first frightened it by 
twisting round its neck, but it soon overcame and 
eat them. 

In the first number of the ‘ Magazine of Natural 
History ’ (1822), an interesting account is given, by 
Mr. Neill, of the manners of one of these monke 
which he purchased at Bahia, the capital of the 
province of St. Salvador, Brazil. At first, as he 
states, it displayed great wildness and even fierce- 
ness, screeching most vehemently when any one 
offered to approach it, and it was a long time before 
it was so reconciled even to those who fed it as to 
allow the slightest liberty in the way of touching or 
ody ; it was impossible to do this by 
surprise, or by the most stealthy and cautious ap- 

roach, as the creature was not still for a moment, 

ut was continually turning its head from side to 
side, eyeing every person with the most suspicious 
and angry look; and its sense of hearing was so 
exceedingly acute, that the slightest noise, or even 
a whisper, was sure to rouse it. Its dict consisted 
of fruits, such as bananas, mangoes, and Indian 
corn, but when during the voyage these failed, it 
eagerly fell upon the cockroaches, of which it 
effectually cleared the vessel. It would frequently 
eat a score of the larger kind, which are two inches 
and a half Jong, and a great number of the amailer 
ones, three or four times in the course of the day. 
Tt was quite ee see the Marmozet at its 
meal. hen it got hold of one of the large cock- 
roaches, it held the insect in its fore-paws, and then 
invariably nipped the head off first: it then pulled 
out the viscera and cast them aside, and devoured 
the rest of the body, rejecting the dry elytra (wing- 
cases) and wings, and also the Jegs ot the insect, 
which are covered with short, stiff bristles. The 
small cockroaches it ate without such fastidious 
nicety. In addition to these insects, milk, sugar, 
raisins, and crumbs of bread were given to it. From 
London it was conveyed tq Edinburgh, where it was 
living, when Mr. Neill wrote his account, in perfect 
health : there, contrary tothe statement of Linnseus, 
who says that it is an enemy to cats, it made ac- 
quaintance with one, with which it fed and slept, 
and lived on the best terms imaginable. Though 
it became gradually tamer, it never lost its original 
wildness and distrust. 

The first account of the Marmozet having bred 
in Europe is given by Edwards (‘ Gleanings’), who 
scocived it from a lady living at Lisbon, a pair of 
these animals, during her residence there, havin 
produced young. ‘They were at first ugly, an 
almost destitute of fur and clung to the breasts of 
the mother; but as they grew larger, they mounted 
her shoulders and back: when tired with carrying 
them, she would detach them from her by rubbing 
them against a wall or anything in her way: the 
male would then take charge of them, till she was 
inclined to resume her duties. 

In the, year 1819, three young ones, a male and 
two females, were produced in the Menagerie of 
Paris. Their colour was of a umform deep grey ; 
the tail was almost destitute of hair; and they were 
born with their eyes open. M. F. Cuvier, in de- 
scribing their domestic economy, confirms the 
account given by Edwards; but confinement, in 
this instance, so far destroyed the admirable instinct, 
common even to the most savage animals, that one 
of the little ones was killed by its mother before it 
had ano portunity of asserting the strongest claim 
to her affection; and the other two, which she 
eagerly cherished the moment they commenced 
deriving their nutriment from the natural fountain 
of life, were deserted by both parents when the 
supply from that source, probably from improper 
nourishment, prematurely ceased. During the short 
time they existed, the task of nursing them almost 
wholly devolved upon the male parent, which, at 
first, most assiduously cherished them, placing them, 
when they claimed his protection, either under him 
or upon his back, and thus carrying them about. 
The female avoided, as much as posmble, the trou- 
blesome charge, receiving them unwillingly from 
her partner; and the moment she had supplied 
them with nourishment, in forcing them upon 

his attention, at the same time uttering @ peculiar 
cry, as if asking him to ease her of a burthen with 
which she was intolerably fatigued. 

In 1832 a pair bred in the Gerdens of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, at the Regent's Park, London, and 
produced twins, which, however, died. Other ex- 
amples are also upon re 
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long, silky, and of a g) iden yellow; hairs of 
the head long and falling. ted dawn the middle 
of the crown by a line of short rust-brown hairs; 
ears concealed ‘by the Jong hair of the head; tail 
—tshor tufted at the apex. Native country, Guiana, 
razil. 
_ This species is subject to considerable variation 
in the richness of its colouring: we have seen spe- 
cimens of a straw-yellow, with a silvery lustre, 

Two or three opportunities have been afforded us 
of observing this beautiful species in captivity. 
Judging from these individuals, this animal is more 
confiding and less irritable than.the common mar- 
mozet, which, however, it resembles in its actions. 
When alarmed or angry, it utters # shrill cry, and 
slightly raises the long hairs around the sides of its 
face, displaying its teeth, as if threatening to bite. 
Contrary to Buffon’s opinion, who considers it to be 
more hardy than most of its congeners, it appears 
to be-full as susceptible of the changes of our 
climate, and indeed dies immediately if exposed to 
damp or wet. ' 

In this opinion Fred. Cuvier fully coincides. 
These animals, he observes, are natives of Brazil, 
and from the delicacy of their constitution they 
cannot be kept alive in France without the greatest 
care to preserve them from the influence of atmo- 
spheric changes, and especially from the cold and 
humidity of the winter season: under the depressing 
effects of wet and chilly weather, they lose all their 
sprightliness, whee and die. Speaking of the indi- 
vidual figured in his splendid work, and which was 
brought, in 1818, from Brazil to Paris, where it lived 
for a short time in the Menagerie of the Jardin de 
Plantes, he states that it was very active and lively, 
and, like a bird, preferred the topmost perches of 
the cage. On the least alarm it always concealed 
itself; and though it appeared gratified with the 
notice and caresses of those whom it knew, and 
came fo them when called, it never returned any 
expressions or signs of attachment as other monkeys 
do when noticed by persons to whom they are 
attached. It disliked strangers and retired from 
them, regarding them with looks of defiance, and 
menacing with its feeble teeth. Fear or anger it 
expressed by ashort, sharp, whistling cry, but some- 
times, as if from ennui, it raised ita voice into a 
louder or more prolonged note. In these details 
the individuals described by Fred. Cuvier resembled 
the specimens which have Jived in the vivarium of 
the Zool. Soc. Lond. The interest which attached 
to them resulted only from the lustre of their alky 
fur and from the elegance of their actions, for it was 
evident that their intelligence was very circum- 
scribed. That prying curiosity, always amusing 
sometimes troublesome, which monkeys in general 
exhibit, appeared to form no part of their character, 
and the confidence they manifested towards those 
accustomed to feed then: was unmixed with tokens 
of attachment or gratitude. Still it is difficult to 
form a correct idea of the character of animals from 
individuals in confinement; and it cannot be 
doubted that in its native forests, of which it is one 
of the ornaments, the Marikina, hke the squirrel of 
our woods, displays habits and manners calculated 
to excite the interest of the observer, Of these, 
however, nothing 1s definitely known. According 
to Prince Maximilian, the Marikina is more rarely 
found in Brazil than in Guiana. 


LEMURS 


nigh The Lemurs (Les Makis of the French) 
iffer from the monkeys of both worlds in dental 
characters, but in quadrumanous structure they 
approach those of the old, having opposable thumbs 
on the fore-hands as well as on the hinder pair. 
The contour of their body is very peculiar: the 
general form is slender and elongated, the head is 
pointed and somewhat fox-like; the nostrils have a 
sinuous opening, terminating a sharp, naked, and 
somewhat prominent muzzle; the eyes are large 
and of a nocturnal character; the limbs are long, 
especially the hinder pair, which in some species 
greatly exceed the anterior; the fore-hands have s 
true thumb, but in some species the index-finger is 
abbreviated; the thumb of the hinder hands is 
large, and greatly expanded at the tip; the index- 
finger of these hinder pair (and in the Taraier, the 
next also) is armed with a long, subulate ay ia 
curved claw; the other nails are flat; the fur is 
full and woolly ; the tail varies, it is never prehen- 
sile, and is sometimes wanting: habits pre-eminently 
arboreal. _ If we compare the skull of the monkey 
(193) with that of the ordinary Lemurs (104), we 
shall observe meny distinctions. The volume of 
the Lemur’s skull, taken in relationship to that of 
the face, is greatly diminished ; no trans of « fore- 
head remains, the frontal bone fails so oom 
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hack behind the developed and projecting 
portion af 2, a to present an almost 
level surface ‘naaal bones to the top of the 
head. eondylés have the same poste- 
rolr si ae in the dog, so that the head is sus- 
rather than even partially balanced 
on, the vertebral eolumn. orbits are not com- 
petey walled within, but open into the temporal 
lossm, and have an obliquely lateral aspect; the 
nasal bones run the whole length to the tip of the 
snout, or pant so; the Jower jaw is Jong and nar- 
row, and consists of two rami perfectly separate at 
the chin. Here indeed we first meet with the 
“ioe of the lower jaw unobliterated, even in 
the most advanced period of life. In man and the 
monkeys this suture 1s not apparent, even in the 
youngest subjects; but in the lower mammalia, ex- 
cepting in the Pachydermata, asa general rule, it 
in always present. The teeth are as follows -— 
Four small incisors above in pairs, with an inter- 
mediate space between them for the reception of 
the points of the lower incisors and lower canine 
teeth. The lower incisors (in the true I.emure) are 
four in number, but they are accompanied by the 
ower canines, which, except that they are stronger 
and larger, resemble the incisors in form and direc- 
tion. They are long, pointed, compressed, in close 
contact with each other, and directly obliquely for- 
wards. The cannes of the upper jaw are com- 
yressed, pointed, and sharp on then posterior edge. 
he molars are crowned with sharp angular tu- 
bercles, 
Dental formula of the genus Lemur (Fig. 194*) -— 


4 1—1 - 
Incisors, gicammnes, j—7i molars, a6" The first 


false molar below is stout, and resembles a canine, 
whence has artsen the idea that it 18 so really, and 
that {he lower incisors were 6 instead of 4. 

Genus Lemur. Head long, muzzle pointed, eyes 
modeiate and oblique ; ears short and hany; tail 
Jong and bushy; mamme two, pectoral. All are 
natives of Madagascar, arboreal, noctuinal. Their 
movements are light, sweeping, elegant, and pre- 
cise. Their usual voice is a low mward grunt, but 
they often break foith into an abrupt hoarse roar, 
producing a startling eftect. The term Lemur 
(fiom the Latin Lemures, Ghosts) was fist adopted 
by Linnwus in allusion to the nocturnal habits and 
stilly sweeping movements of these singular ani- 
mals. 


195, 196 —Tux Rurrep Lemur 


(Lemur Macaco) Le Vani, Buffon. ‘This 1s one of 
the largest and most beantiiul of the genus, excced- 
ing a cat im siz. Its furis of admnable textme, 
being full, fine, and miky ; the tatl1s long and bushy. 
The geneial giound 1s puie white, on which lage 
black patches are tastetully arranged ; the tai] 1s 
black ; a full ruff of longer hairs than those of the 
body surrounds the face; whence its English appel- 
lation. 

Of the native habits of this and the other Lemurs 
in the deep forests of Madagascar little is known: 
they avoid the presence of man, and though harm- 
less, will defend themselves with great resolution, 
inflicting severe wounds with their sharp canines. 
They associate together in troops, and after sunset 
their hoarse loud 1var may be heard in dissonant 
vhorus, resounding among the recesses of the wood- 
land wilderness. The roar of the Ruffed Lemur ts 

ecularly deep and sonorous. During the day the 
Lemurs sleep in their retreats. Frits, insects, rep- 
tiles, small birds, and eggs constitute their food 

When taken young, these animals soon become 
familiar, and are fond of being noticed and ca- 
ressed, exhibiting considerable attachment to those 
who attend them: but we have known them bite 
severely persons who have irritated them. 

In captivity, with due care, they bear our climate 
well, though they are impatient of cold, as might be 
inferred from their soft thick fur. They are fond of 
sitting perched on the fender before « fire, and in 
this situation they will spread their hands, half close 
their eyes, and testity unequivocal satisfaction. 
During the day they sleep in a ball-hke figure on 
their perch; and if two be in a cage together they 
sit cldse to one another with their tails wrapped 
boa-tike round each other’s body, so as to make one 
round ball, from which, on being disturbed, two 
neads suddenly make their appearance. Though 
lees intelligent than monkeys in general, they are 
more gentle and confiding: they will put their 
heads to the bara of their cage, to have them 
scratched and rubbed, and by their actions invite 
notice. They have little of the prying, mischievous, 
petulant disposition of monkeys. so that with due 

tion they may be trusted m a room at muri be 
food, they usually take it In 
hands ; 


have gb = wv . soft 
bread without holding it. ap fluid like a 
dog. They bound and leap with the most astonish- 
ing agility, gracefulness, and address; and when mi 


tatl is alevated in a sigmoid form, and 
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net trailed afier them, Stiong light greatly inecun- 
modes them; their ¢ m at night; and the 
date with i ge Mami of 


pupil is transverse, 
197, 198.—Tus Warits-raoxren Lexvub 


evening dimness. 

(Lemur albifrons). Fur ruddy or bronzed-grey 

above: male with the forehead and sides of the 

face white ; female with the same part of a deep 
Enzi The female and the Lemur Anjuanensis 
Maki d@’Angouan) are distinct, contrary to the 
opinion of Lesson. 

The White fronted Lemur 1s gentle, affectionate, 
and lively: it leaps with great agility, and after a 
spring of many yards, pitches so hihtly on its fin- 
gers as hardly to att:act the notice of the ear. Its 
manners are the same as those of its race in general. 


199.—T'ng Frocxy Lemur. 


Maki a Bourre of Sonnerat ; Lemur Langier, Li- 
chanotus Langer, Indris Laniger. This species, 
which was first descitbed and figuied by Sonnezat, 
as the Maki & Bourre, has been, we know not why, 
regarded as a species of Indus (Lachanotus, Hliger), 
and placed in that genus Cuvier doubted its al- 
hance to that group; and for ourselves we hesitate 
not in refering it to the genus Chiuogaleus, Geoff: , 
founded for the reception of certain Lemurs described 
and figured by Commerson, but till Jately unknown 
to European naturalists. 

The fingers of both fore and hind hands are fm- 
nished with long pointed claws, the thumbs only 
having flat nails. 

The Flocky Lemur 1s about a foot in the Jength 
of the head and body, the tail being nine inches 
long. The colour 1s pale ferruginous above, white 
beneath ; the fur is ig og soit and curled, deep- 
est about the loins. Face black, eyes large and 
greenish-grey. 

In the museum at Paris we examined a species of 
Chirogaleus closely alhed to (perhaps identical 
with) the Floeky Lemur: it was labelled Chnoga- 
leus Milu. Head broad and flat; ears modcrate 
andhany. Fur soft, full, curly, and glossy, of a fine 
fawn-brown, paler between the eyes, which ase 
Jarge and surrounded by a brown dish. The haus 
are all Jead-coloured at the base : chin, throat, under 
surface, and inside of limbs white. Tuatl fawn- 
brown, Teeth as in the genus Lemur. Nails 
minute, flat, but srg) aa ; those of the thumbs 
as usual Length of head and body about 14 inches ; 
of the tail 12 Ol two specimens one was presented 
to the museum by M. Goudot, the other, alive, by 
M. le Baron Milius, Native countiy, Madagascar. 


200.— Tne Suort taitep Inpais 


nee brevicaudatus), L'Indi, Sonnerat ? 
ndits brevicaudatus, Geoffr, The genus Lichano- 
tus (or Indiis) differs in some details of dentition 
fiom the genus Lemur, to which 1n most points it 
18 closely allied. The following description of the 
Indus was taken fiom a fine specimen in the Paris 
Museum. The antenor part of the face nearly 
naked; the forehead, temples, throat, and chest 
white; the ears, the occiput, shoulders, arms, and 
hands black. The lower part of the back brown, 
which colour divides on the haunch into two lines, 
winch run down the buttocks and spread on the 
thighs, leaving the crupper, tail, and posteior part 
of the thighs white; the root of the tail i» tinged 
with yellow Antenor part of thighs and feet deep- 
ening into black; heels white, with an anklet of 
meyish-white; breast brown Flanks and lower 

art of belly white; and also the inside of the arms 

ur beautitully soft and ooh Thumbs very 
large and powerful; foretoe small and united to the 
next, almost to the last joint: it 1s armed with a long 
shaip nal. The nails of the thumbs and fingers, 
and also of the toes, the first excepted, are small, 
flat, subkeeled, and pointed Length from muzzle to 
root of tail two teet ; of the tai) three inches ; of the 
hind feet seven inches and a hall. 

The Indus 18 a native of Madagascar, where it is 
said to be frequently trained by the natives for the 
chase. Its voice resembles the wailing cry of @ 
child. The word Indris is said to signity in the 
Madagasca: language a ‘‘ man of the woods.” 


201 —Txuxz Diapem Lemur 


(Propithecus Diadema, Benn.). Mr Bennett pro- 
posed the genus Piopithecus for this Lemur, which 
18 a native of Madagascar, and which appears to us, 
notwithstanding the Jength of the tail, to belong in 
reality to the genus Lichanotus. It is in fact a 
long-tailed Indris. Of its habits nothing 1s known. 
Description :—Face neaily naked, with short 
blackish hairs about the lips, and equally short yel- 
Jowish-white hairs in front of the eyes. Above the 
eyes, the long, silky, waved, and thickly-set hairs 
which cover the body commence by a band of yel- 
lowish white crossing the front and passing beneath 
the ears to the throat. This 1s succeeded by black, 
extending over the back of the head and neck, but 
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becoming freely int fed with white on the 
shoulders and cides, the white gradually increasing 
backw so as to render the loins only shghtly 

riasied with black. At the root of the tall fulvous, 
that colour ually dap wring until the ex- 
treme half of the tail is white with a tinge of yel- 
low, Outer side of the anterior limbs, at the upper 
part, of the slaty-grey of the aides, below which if 19 
pale fulvous. Hands black, except tufte of Jon 
fulvous hair at the extremities of the thumb and 
fingera,extending beyond and covering the nails. 
Outer sides of the hinder limbs, after receiving « 
tinge of fulvous from the colour surrounding the 
root of the tail, of a paler fulvous than the anteitor 
hmbs: this becomes much deeper on the hands, 
which are fulvous, except on the fingers, where there 
Isa very consderable intermxtae of black, the ter- 
minal tufts, equally long with those of the antetior 
hands, being, as in them, fulvous. The under sur- 
tace white thioughout, earcept the hinder pat of the 
throat, where at 13 of the same colour with the aides 
of the body. 

Hairs generally long, silky, waved, erect, and 
glossy; shorter and moe dense on the crupper, 
Where they offer a sort of woolly remsatance, Gene- 
ral character of those on the tail, that of the body 
hai, but shorter. 

Thumb of anterior hands slender, placed far back, 
and extremely free, thumb of hinder hands very 
strung, 

Length of body and head, measured in a atranght 
line, one foot nme inches, of the tail, one foot ive 
inches. Antetios hmbs, exclusive of hands, seven 
and # half inches in length from the body ; posterior 
limbs, fitteen inches and a half. 

Murzle shote: than in the Lemus generally ; the 
distance from the antetor angle of the orbit to the 
tip of the nose (one inch and @ quaiter) being equal 
to that between the eyes Laie rounded, concealed 
he fur: length one inch, bieadth one inch anda 

alf, 

In @ youpg specimen which we examined at Pana 
the yellow tint on the limbs was very bight and 
golden. 

Genus Stenops (Lone and Nycticebus, Geoffr.). 
In the genus Stenops the dentition is the same as 
in the Lemur, but the tubercles on the crowns ot the 
molais ae moe acute The annnals of this group 
are termed Lous, ot Slow Lemuria. They ase chia- 
lacterised by the head bemg round, the muzzle 
shuit and acutely pointed; the eyes large, full, 
Duaght, and approximating to each other: the ears 
short, round, open, and almost buried in the fin; 
the tal completely rudimentary, and the limbs 
slender. Two species are Known, both natives of 
India and its islands, especially Ceylon, Java, Su- 
matia, &e, 

These animals have beep long celebrated for the 
slowness and caution of thetr movements, to which 
may be added a remarkgble tenacity of grasp, im 
conjunction with the power in the limbs of exeiting 
a Jong continuance of muscular contraction, In 
the artenes both of the anteno and posterio: extre- 
mities there is a peculiarity flist defected by Sir 
A Carhole, and met with im the limbs of the Sloth 
and a few other instances No sooner has the main 
artery, a single tube, ached the commencement 
of the limbs, but it asstuines anothe: character: m- 
stead of continuing ifs course as a simple tube, 
giving off branches as it procecds, the usual mode, 
it becomes suddenly subdivided into a congernen of 
small tubes inte:twined together, and communicat- 
ing with each other freely, thus forming an elon- 
gated plexus, which may act as a sort of reservo 
and carry onwards a large volume ol blood. Tne 
relation of this plexus fo the bulk of the Jimb it 
supplies with blood 18 greater in pent of volume 
than that of the simple artery in ordinary aninials. 


202.—Tux S1ow-Pacep Loris 


(Stenope tardigradus), Fur wolt, and jull; colou, 
brownish grey, a deep chestnut otripe passing down 
the middle of the back ; this stripe, continued on to 
the head, gives off a branch which encloyes each 
ear, and another which encucles each eye, and er 
tends to the angles of the mouth; figme short, 
hind limbs Jonger than the fore hmbs. Eyes large, 
nocturnal, with transverse pupils, muzzle short aud 
pointed. Length 12 or 13 inches. 


203, 204,— Tnx Sruvver Louis 


(Stenops gracilis). Muzsle produced, slender 
acute ; figure slight; limbs very long, thin, and 
meagre. General colour ruluusgrey; the under 
parts whitish; space round the eyes dusky, fur 
soft; a whitish or white fiontal spot points to the 
interval between the eyes. Length of head and 
body nine inches. : 

These two singular animals are eminently noc- 
turnal and arboreal. they sleep during the day on 
their perch, in a crouching altitude, with the body 
drawn together, and the head doubled down upon 
the chest. At might they prowl among the laest 








199.—Flocky Lamas. 
200,—Short tailed Indria. 


194°.—Treth of Lemur. 
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207.—Shkuli of Moholi. #13.—Colugo. 


204 —Moholi 
206.—Teeth of Tasers 





000.—Blase of Skull of Moholi and Lower Jaw, natural cise. 
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boughs in search of foud; their large glaring eyes 
now glow with peculiar lustre; not an insect, not a 
bird escapes their scrutiny : they mark their victim ; 
stilly, and imperceptibly as the minute-finger tra- 
verses the dial-plate, do they advance upon their 
prey; and not Jess surely does the minute-finger 
attain a given mark than they their prey: when it 
is once within range of their Rrasp, they seize it by 
a rapid instantaneous action. Besides birds, insects, 
and eggs, fruits also form of their diet. 

Of all the Lemuridee which we have seen alive, 
none appear to be so susceptible of cold or so in- 
commoded by daylight, nor are any 80 apparently 
dull and inanimate from morning till evening. ‘They 
appear as if in a state of continual torpor ; yet if ex- 

d to the influence of warmth, they wil] rouse 
up, not only on the approach of twilight, but even 
during the hours of day, if shielded from the glare 
of the sun. When fairly awake, and comfortably 
werm, they delight to elean and lick their full sott 
fu, and will allow themselves ty ve caressed by 
those accustomed to feed them. 

Mr. Baird, in an interesting paper in the ‘ Maga- 
zine of Nat. Hist.’ vol. i., 1829, remarks that al) the 
known Mammalia close their eyelids in a direction 
upwards and downwards, and, in general, the upper 
eyelid 1s the one P gonaumiee the greatest degree of 
motion. Lie faund, however, that in his slow-paced 
Lemur the eyelids were brought together in a dia- 
yonal direction, or outwards and inwards, which 
yave the animal at the moment of shutting its eyes 
n most peculiar Jook. Jt was the under or outer 
eyelid that had the greatest degree of motion, the 
upper or inner one being almost fixed; and he con- 
cludes that the orbieularis oculi must be very 
rowertul, After the death of the animal, and when 
Mtr. Baird had lett this country on a second voyage 
to India, the eye waa dissected by Dr. Knox, who 
found that the peculiar movement of the eyelids 
above described did not dapend on any peculiar 
structure, but merely on the greater degree of 
strength of the orbicularis muscle. 

Mr. Baird alse observed another peculiarity in the 
species. ‘Beneath the tongue proper,” says he, 
‘if I may so call it, which is somewhat like that af 
the cat, though not rough, is another tongue, white- 
coloured, nariow, and very sharp-pointed, which he 
projects along with the other one when he eats or 
drinks, though he has the power of retaining it 
within his mouth at pleasure.” Mr, Baird, however, 
had not been able to see any particular purpose to 
which he applied it; but he saw him use this double 
tongue when eating flles, of which he was exceed- 
ingly fond, snapping them up most eagerly when 
presented to him, and catching them himself when 
they were reposing in the evening upon the walls of 
the room. 

Pennant, Vosmaér, ‘Bir W. Jones, Mr. Baird, M. 
d'Obsonville, and others have published detailed 
observations made upon Loris in captivity, and their 
accounts coincide with the facts which have come 
under our own notice, 

Vosmaér's specimen (§, tardigradus) ate fruits, 
such as pears and cherries, with relish; and also dry 
bread and biscuit; but if dipped in water, would 
touch neither. When offered water, it smelt it, but 
drank not. Eggs were favourite diet. ** Il aimait 
a’ afureur Jes eeuls,” are the words of Vosmaer, who, 
concluding from its appetite for eggs that it would 
eat bids, gave it a live sparrow, which it instantly 
billed with a bite, and ate the whole very greedily. 
We gave it a live cockchafer, to try whether it 
would eat insects: it took the offering in its paw, 
and devoured it completely. Vosmaér alterwards 
wave it a chaffinch (pmgon), which it ate with much 
relish, and aiteaeaids slept for the remainder of the 
day. He often saw it still awake at two hours past 
midnight; but from half-past six in the morning its 
sleep was »o sound, that its cage might be cleaned 
without disturbance to its repose. If forcibly 
awakened during the day in order to teaze it, it was 
vexed, and hit the stich ; but with a very slow mo- 
tion, repeating the ery Ai, ai, ai, drawing out the ai 
each time into a plaintive, languid, and trembling 
note, in the same manner as is reported of the 
American sloths. When it was thus harassed for a 
long time, and thoroughly roused, it crawled two or 
three times round its cage, and then slept again. 
Mr. Baird informs up that he obtained his specimen 
at Pulo-Penang (Prince of Wales’ Island); and at 
the time he wrote, it had been nearly ten months in 
his possession. Its food consisted of fruit and small 
animals, such as birds and mice. The planta was 
the fruit of which it was most .fond, and was the 
only tood Mr. Baird saw it eat when he first got 
it into his ,posseassion. The neoks of fresh-killed 
fowls formed the major part.of its sustenance durin 
‘he voyage. It was particularly fond of staal 
virds: these, when put into the cage, it killed 
speedily, and, stripping off the feathers, soon de- 
voured them, eating the bones as well us the fiesh. 
Veal was preferred to all other butcher's meat, and 
®& was fond of eggs: meat boiled, or otherwise 
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cooked, it would not toush. Sugar sppeared to be 
grateful to its palate, and it ate gum-arabic, The 
uiceof oranges was also greatly relished, and, unlike 
Voumnér's specimen, it readily fed upon bread sopped 
in waer and sprinkled wi 
water eagerly like @ cat. 
Genus Tarsius, The Tarsiers, of which two 
species are known, are distinguished by the rounded 
gure of the head, and the extreme shortness of the 
muzzle; by the enormous size of the eyes; and the 
extraordinary Jength and slenderness of the hinder 
limba, cf which the tarsus is thrice as long as the 
metatarsus. The fingers both of the anterior and 
posterior limbs are elongated and slender ; the hind 
thumb is well developed, with a small triangular 
nail, and the first and second fingers are furnjshed 
with small, pointed, narrow claws. The ears are 
large, naked, and capable of being folded. Tajl 
long, covered with short hair. The first de- 
scription of the Tarsier (T. Spectrum) is due to Dau- 
benton, who gave it this title, in allusion to the 
length of the tarsi. Gmelin, misled by its ap- 
arently anomalous structure, placed itin his genus 
Xidelphis (the receptacle alike of opossums and 
hangaioos), under the name of D. macrotarsus. 
Pennant, misled by the tarsi, termed it the Woolly 
Geiboa. M. F. Cuvier considers its dentition to 
approximate to that of some of the bats. 


sugar; and lapped 


Dental formula (Fig. 205) -—Ineisors,. canines, 


I—l. 6—G6 
i—l 9 molars, 8-6 34. 


In their halits the Tarsiers are arboreal and de- 
cidedly nocturnal, preying on binds, eggs, insects, 
&c.: one species is a native of the Molugcas, the 
other of the island of Banca. 


206.—Tax Monon (Gataco Moatort). 


We select as an example of the genus Galago 
(Otolicnus, I}1)., the Mohoh of Southern Africa. The 
Galagos, though they approach the Lemurs in the 
dental characters, differ from those animals in many 
well-marked and important points. The ears are 
large, membranous, naked, and, as in the long-eared 
bats, capable of being folded down over the ex- 
ternal ortfice. The ponlenoe limbs are greatly de- 
veloped, and espeeially at the tarsal portion. The 
eyes are large and lull; the head is round; the 
muzzle pointed; the tail long; the fingers both of 
the fore and hind hands, long and slender. with the 
usual sharp claw on the first finger of the hinder 
pair, The fur is full, saft, and woolly, The skull 
(Figs. 207, 208) is more globular, and with larger 
orbits than we find in the Lemurs: it is more ele- 
vated above, and braader. 

The Galagos are nocturnal animals: during the 
day they sleep on the branches, their ears being 
folded down: on the approach of night they are all 
animation, and, with ears expanded and shaisnine 
eyes, they begin their prow! for food. They watch 
the insects flitting among the eaves: they listen to 
the buzzing of their wings amidst the fohage, and 
dart upon the incadtiousflutterer with great activity. 
In addition to insects, they feed on fruits and gum ; 
and one species is abundant in certyin gum-foi ests 
in the great desert of Sahara. 

The Mohol: was found by Dr. Smith, clase to the 
Limpopo river, in about 25° S, lat. He observed 
these animals springing from branch to branch, and 
from tree to tree, with extraordinary facility, In 
their manner they considerably resembled the mon- 
keys, particularly in grimaces and gesticulations. 
According to the natives, the species as entirely 
nocturnal, and rarely to be seen duiing the day, 
which the animal spends in the nest which it has 
formed 1n the forks of branehes gr in cavities of de- 


cayed tregs; and in these nests, constructed of salt | 


grass, the females bring forth and rear their young 
(generally two at a birth). Dr. Smith states that 
the food of the Moholi consists principally af pulpy 
fruits, though there is reason {to believe, it also con- 
sumes insects, as remains of the latter were dis- 
covered in the stomachs of several individuals which 
he examined. 

Nr. Smith, for the reasons stated in his work, con- 
siders this ammal different from Galago Sene- 
galensis. He gives an elaborate anatomical de- 
acriptian and good figures of the more important and 
interesting parts of this animal, 

The general colour ix grey, with wavy or brin- 
died markings of a darker tint, and the Jimbs are 
washed with yellow; under-parts white ; tail red- 
brown; ears flesh-coloured. Length from nose to 
tip of tail, sixteen inches. 


909.—T'ux Banca TARSIER 


(Tarsius Bancanus, Horsf.). This species was 
obtained by Dr. Horsfield in Banca, near Jeboos, 
one of the mining districts, where it inhabits the 
extensive forests. 
The fur is deep, soft, thick, and woolly, envel 
y, limbs, and root of tail, where it 
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terminates abruptly. The general colour is brown 
inclining to grey, especially on the inside of the 
limba and the under parts; @ rufous wash appears 
on the head and outer surface of the limbs. The 
tail, which equals the head and body in length, is 
nearly naked, except at jts base: towards the ex- 
tremity it is covered with a soft down, which forms, 
near the tip, a very obscure tyft. The backs of the 
hands are covered with ¢ yery soft down: the palms 
are naked, and proyided with several prominent 
cushions, cajculated to assist in climbing and 
peching with safety on the branches. Of ats 
iabits no details haye been collected. 

Genus Chiromys. This genus was established by 
Cuvier for the reception of that extraordinary 
anjmal the Aye-Aye, respecting the affinities of 
lear a many conflicting opinions haye been ad- 
yanced. 


210, 211.—Tn ArmrArg 


(Chiromys Madagascariensis) is a native of Mada- 
gascar, where it appears to be extremely rare, and 
chiefly, if not exclusively, restricted to the western 
part: most probably it tenants remote solitudes, 
seldom visited by the natives, and never by Euro- 
peans. Qnly one specimen exists in Europe, viz. 
that brought home by Sonnerat, its discoverer, who 
first figured and described the anjma) in his 
‘Voyage aux Indes’ (Paris 1781). It is deposited 
in the Museum of Paris. 

Sonnerat regarded the Aye-Aye (so cajled, like one 
of the sloths, from its cry) as allied to the Lemus, 
the Monkeys, and the Squirrels; and subsequent 
writers have taken opposite views, according as 
they have been biassed by one part of its organiza- 
tiog or another, or according to their ideas of the 
respective value of characters, deduced from one set 
of organs or another, Pennant, Gmeljn, Cuvier, 
Flemimg,and Swaipon, place it among the Rodents; 
Linnwus and Schreber iegard it as a Lemur. 

M. de Blainville, in his pamphlet ‘Sur quelques 
Anomalies de systéme Dentaire,’ &c., observes, that 
notwithstanding the rodent-lke character of its 
tecth, the rest of its organization, its manners, and 
habits prove it to be a tiue Lemur, haying abso- 
lutely no relationship with the Rodents, no affinity 
to them, in spite of all that many naturalists have 
Imagined ; and, after a carefu) examination of the 
specimen and skull, we coincide in this opinion. 

The teeth consist only of incisors and molars (see 
skull, Fig. 212): the incisors are two in each jaw, 
stiong and powertul : those below are compressed la- 
terally, but are deep from back to front; their roots 
are carried hack wards each in an alveolug,.or socket, 
extending ulmost the wholo length of the ramus ot 
the jaw; they are acutely pointed, their apex re- 
sembling a ploughshare. These tecth strongly re- 
mind one of the huge curved canines in the lower 
jaw of the Hippopotamus. The upper incisors are 
not so obliquely pointed, and are also smaller than 
the lower. Between the incisors and the molars an 
unoccupied space intervenes. The molars are 4 on 
each side above, 3 belaw, small, and af simple 
structure, The head is moderate and rounded, and 
the muzzle is rather short and pointed. The eyes 
are very large and nocturnal. (I'he osseous ring of the 
obits 1s complete (Fig. 212). The ears me large; 
and obscure furrows on their internal aspect seem 
to denote that, as in many bats, they are capable of 
being folded down : they are, in fact, bat-like, black, 
naked and smooth. 

The fore paws have gach five fingers; that 
which represents the thumb is short, and arisce 
beyond the base of the rest; these are Jong and 
slender: the middle finger is very thin, but,it is ex- 
ceeded in Jength by the third or ring finger; the 
thumb is not opposable, and, like the other fingers 
is furnished with a strong, sharp, hooked claw. The 
arms are short in proportion to the posterior limbs ; 
the latter being long, and terminating in.prehensile 
feet. The thumb is well developed and protected 
by a flat nail: the tocs are of moderate length and 
stoutness, but the first is the shortest, and, as in the 
Lemurs, is armed with a straight -pointed .glaw ; the 
rest have large hooked claws, the tail is long and 
bushy, with coarse black ur brownish,plagk hairs: 
the genera! colour is feryugingus-brown, passin 
into grey on the sides of the head, the throat, and 
belly ; the feet are nearly ,blask Beneath the 
brown outer-coat there is onthe back and limbs a 
fine thick under-coat,of soft yellow wool,.which a 
pears more or less through the outer. In the female 
the teats are two and ventral. Length of head and 
body 1 foot 6 inches; the tajl being uearly the 

ame. 

According to Sonnerat, who .keapt two of these 
animals, a male and female, in captivity,it would 

appear that the habits of the Aye-Aye are nocturnal. 
By day they see with difficulty, and the eyes, which 
are of an ochre colour, resemble those of an owl, 
Timid and inoffensive, they pass the day in sleep, 
and when roused up their motions are slow, iike 
those of the Loris: they have also the same fond- 
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nesa for warmth; their thick fur indeed sufficiently 
proves their impatience of cold. During the day 
the aye Sy conceals itself in sts secluded retreat, 
some hole or excavation, whence it issues forth on 
the approach of darkness in quest of food ; its diet 
consets of buds and fruits, together with insects 
and their Jaryep; far the latter it searches the cre- 
vices and bark of trees, drawing them forth by 
means of its lang finger, and so cogveying them to 
its mouth Gonnerat kept his specimens alive tor 
two months, feeding them upon boiled nce, in tak- 
ing up which they used their long slender fingers, 
much in the same manner as the Cluinese do their 
chopsticks Sonnerat remarks that, during the 
whole of the time these anmmals lived, he never ob- 
served them set up their Jong bushy tail, like a 
squirrel, but that, on the contrary, st was always 
kept trailing at length. 

Jonsidering the length of time that has inter. 
vened since the disoavery of the Aye-Aye by Son- 
nerat, and visited as the island of Madagascar has 
been by Europeans, it 18 somewhat strange that no 
additiona) specimens should have been obtained, 
and that not a single notice of a living individual 
having been seen o: captured should have appeared 

Genus Galeopthecus. Tins genus contains those 
strange animals the Colugos, called Flying Lemurs, 
Flying Cats, Flying Foxes, &c., by voyagers. The 
first notice of the Colugo 1s by Bontius, who terins 
it“ Vespertilio admirabylis.” = =1t was afterwards 
figured by Seba, under the name o: Felis volans 
‘Ternatanus: Linnaeus subsequently placed it among 
the Lemurs under the title of Lemur volans. Cu- 
vier places it at the end of the Bats. The query 
then at once anses, to what Rroup is the Colugo to 
be referred 2? M Geoffroy, who detes its 1m lation- 
ship ta the Bats, observes that at as still less a 
Lemur, and that its head 1s alfogether that of a true 
“Carmassier.” Notwithstanding this authority, in 
our views its affinities, mmfermediate as they may be 
between the Lemus and other groups, place it 
within the pale of the Lemurne family, 


213.— dur Corvueo 


is an animal of the size of a cat, funyphed with an 
extensive parachute consisting of a lateral mem- 
brane, not only between the antenor and posterior 
iimbs, but also between the posterion limbs, so as to 
include the tail, which 18 of considerable length: 
the fingers of the fore paws are also included in this 
extensive membranous expansion The whole of 
the upper sutlace of the body and lateral membranes 
is covered with woolly fur, but the under surface 15 
neatly naked. The parachute 15 capable of being 
folded up; but when on the stretch for action it 
forms a wide expanse, not indeed endowing its pos- 
seasur with tiue powers ol flight, but enabling it to 
take Jong sweeping leaps fiom tiee to tree with the 
utmost tacility. 

The general aspect of the head 1s Lemurine : the 
muzzle 1s produced; the nostrils are lateral, naked, 
and sinuous, the eyes moderate , the ears short and 
pointed. The antenor limbs are Jong: the hands 
are divided into five fingers, the first, or thumb, 
separated trom the rest though not antagonizing 
with them, isshort, the remaining four are neal 
equal, all are armed, not with flat nails, but with 
large deep, hooked, sharp-edged, and ictractile 
claws.* The hinder Jumbs slightly exceed the fore 
limbs in Jength, and the feet are similar in characte: 
to the fore hands. 

Fred Cuvier gives the Dental formulaas follows — 


_ canine molars, ==: $i. 
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6° 90? 6.6 
(Fig. 214.) Mr. Waterhouse, whose excellent paper 
on the skull of the Colugo m im the ‘ Zoological 
Transactions,’ vol. u, gives the dentition thus — 
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The upper incisors are placed laterally m pairs, 
with a ile interval between each pan, occupying 
the anterio: part of the jaw: the first 1s smal), com 
pressed and Jagged, or pectinated , the sccond 15 
similar, but somewhat larger. The two talse molars 
above rise up with sharp points, the molais are 
crowned with acute insectivorons tubercles. The 
Lower incisors are deeply and finely pectinate. (Figs. 
916, 218, Nos. 4 and 5.) The canines are serrated 

Some naturalists have considered the specics of 
Colugo to be thiec; while Fischer and others 
recognise only one, varying in colour according to 
ace or sex. It has, however, been demonstrated by 

r. Waterhouse, from: a 1gur0ns investigation of a 
senes of skulle, that there are two distinct specics, 
and at one of the scientific meeting» of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London (Qct. 1838) he pointed out 
the distinguishing characteristics. 

He remarked, that in systematic works three 
species of the genus Galeopithecus me described, 
founded upon differences of size and colour: as 
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regards the latter character, he had never seen two 
specimens which precisely 
spect to size, the dimensions given of two out of 
the three species are, he observed, evidently taken 





agreed; and with re- 


from extremely young animals. Mr. Waterhouse 
then proceeded to distinguish the two species on the 
table, and proposed for them the specific names of 
Temmincku and Philippinensis, 

The first and larger species measured about two 
feet in tota) length, and its skull was two inches 
eleven hnes and a half inJength, The anterior 
incisor of the upper jaw is bioad, and divided by 
two notches into thiee distinct lobes, the neat in- 
cisor on each side has ats anterior and postenor 
margins notched , and the first molar (or the tooth 
which iia ig the situation of the canine) has its 
posterior edge dywtinctly notched. This tooth 19 
separated by a narrow space, anterioily and pos- 
ternorly, from the second incisor sn fiont and the 
second molar behind ; the temporal ridges converge 
towards the occiput, near which, however, he ob- 
served, they are separated usually by a space of 
about four lines. This i probably the Galeop- 
thecus volans of authors, but the identity cannot 
be said to be vertain. 

The second species, G. Philippinensis, wus de- 
scribed by Mi. Waterhouse as being usually about 
twenty inches in length, and its skull as mensunng 
two inches seven lines in length. He observed, that 
this species may be distinguished from C. Tem- 
minchn by the proportionately Jarger ears, and the 
greater length of the hands. The skull, too, he de- 
sclibed as narower in proportion to its length, the 
muzzle as bivader and more obtuse, and the orbit 
as sminallen. ‘Lhe temporal mdges, he remarked, 
gencially meet near the occrput, or are separated by 
avery nanow space, The anterior incisor of the 
upper Jaw 18 natiow, and has but one notch; the 
next meisor on each 61ze 18 considerably Jarges, 
longe, and stronger than in G Temmincku, and dil- 
fers moreover in having its edges even the same 
remark apphed to the first false molar, In this 
species the incisors and mola» form a contmuous 
series, each tooth being in contact with that which 
vrecedes and that which 1s behind if. Bot Mr. 
Naterhouse concluded by observing that the most 
impoitant difference perhaps which exits between 
the two species im question consists in the much 
larger size of the molar teeth in the smaller skull, 
the five postenor molars occupying a space of ten 
lines in length, whereas in G Temminekn, a much 
latrer anunal, the same teeth only oceupy nine 
lines, Several minor points of distinetion existed 
bemdes those here mentioned. (¢ Zoological Pio- 
cecdings,” 1888, and see further, § Zoological J rans- 
actions, vol. up 3385 ) 

li the reader wall turn to Fizs 215, 216, 217, 218, 
he will be enabled to compare the form of the shull, 
and the vanations in the characters of the tecth 
presented by these two species respectively hig 
215 represents the skull of the Galcopithecus Tem- 
mincku, a, as seen fiom above, 4, as secn trom 
below Fig 216 ic presents the Jowar jaw and tecth 
of the same specics (GQ) Temminehi) : 1, the under 
side of the lower yaw , 2, side view of the samc , 
3, the three foremost teeth on either side of the 
upper Jaw, 4, 6, outer and inner incisors of thie 
lower jaw. Fig. 247 represents the skull of G 
Philippinensis: a, the upper side, 6, the under 
mide. Fig 278 represents the lower jaw and teeth 
of the same species (G. Philippinensis) 1, undcat 
hide of the lower jaw, 2, side view ol the same , 
3, the thice foremost teeth of the upper jaw, 1, 4, 
outer and inner incisors of the Jowei jaw Tf thee 
phulls and tecth be compared, s0 many and in.port- 
unt distinctions will be pereenved, that all doubt as 
to the coueetness of the views entertamed by Mr 
Waterhouse will be dissipated, 

‘These strange and perplexing apimals aye natives 
of the Moluccas, Piuhppincs, and vanous lands of | 
the Indian Archipelago. In then habits they are 
arboreal and nocturnal, and fecd, as it we supposed, 
upon fruits, insects, exes, and Lads. Dunng the 
day they remain in the depths of the forests, sus- 
pended hike a bat from the branches, with the head 
downwards, and elinging by the hindar claws, 
immersed in tranquil skep At might they rou e 
up, are active in tlaversing the trees am every direc- 
tion and swecping from one to another with great 
addiess, in search of food = Though of adi agiec- 
able odour, then flesh is eaten by the natives, The 
females are said to produce two young ata birth, 
which adhere to the teats of thar parent. Camelh, 
ina MS. on the subject im the Butuwsh Museum, 
asserts the female to have # double abdominal 
pouch, in which the young are earned, but in this 
statement he i certainly esruneous, 


FOSSIL QUADRUMANA. 


It is only very recently that the fossil rehes of | 
puadrumanonys animals have been discovered ; pre- 

viously to this discovery, the Quadiumana weie 
regarded as having no fossil prototypes, In 1836 




















M. Lartet announced his discovery of the fossn 
bones of a large monkey, conasting of a lower jaw 
with its dentition complete, a molar tooth with four 
tubercles, a bone of one of the fingers, a portiun of 
the thigh bone, together with the bones of the 
instep, &c. ‘Ihey were found at Sanson, two leagues 
south of Auch (an the department of Gers), in a 
tertiary formation extending from the south of 
Auch to the foot of the Pyrenees, and apparently 
the result of a long succesmon of water alluvia, 
From the characters of the dentition, there can be 
no doubt that the animal belonged to one of the ald 

world sections of the Sime, namely. the Giobone 
(Hylobates), if indeed it be not the representative 
ot a genus no Jonge: extant. M. Lartet has named 
thi. fossil species Pithecus antiquus. With there 
relics occurred those also of the Mastodon, Rhino- 
ceros, Deinothermm, Palwothenum, &e. Within 
the last few years the fossil relics of three species 
of ape or monkey have been discovered in the 
Sewalik hills, a portion of sub-Himalayan range 
imbedded in a teitiary stratum. Two of these 
ypecies are due to the rescarches of Captains Fal- 
eoner and Cantley, and one to the labours of Lieu 
tenants Bake: and Duvaud Of these foss:l Srmiadaa, 
one, as the fragments indicate, exceeded in mze 
any hiving species of the present day: the second 
was also a lage animal, superior to the Entellus mon- 
hey m sive, the thid appears to have been about 
equal to the Entellus, and was probably an Orang. 

Inthe basin uf the Rio des Velhas in South Ame- 
rica, Dr Lund, a Swedish naturalist, has discovered 
the fossil remains of extinct Quadrumana ; and it is 
interesting to know that they belong to a form 
closely related fo that of the exiting Amenican 
monkeys termed Sapajous, but the animals must have 
tar exceeded any living species. The lager, indeed, 
must have been upwards of four feet in height. 
Di Lund terms tt Protopithecus Brasilenus, the 
other, and smaller, he terms Calhithnx prumvevus. 
We have then evidences of the existence of Quad 
lumana at & remote epoch, in continental Kuope, 
Asin, and Ameuica; but what» more unexpected, 
we have proois that, at some era, they existed in 
our lea Qf then an wland), when, as we ma 
image, ifs surface was very different from what it 
now appears, 

The (rst example, a portion of the lower jaw, 
contaming the Jast molar teeth, was found with the 
teeth of sharks (in 1837) ina deep layer of whitish 
sind, beneath a stratum of blue clay on the banks 
of the river Deben, at Kingston, near Woodbridge, 
in Suffolk. This bed of clay 18 sn many places 
overlaid by crag, and may probably be asngned 
to the age of the London clay. In the stratum of 
sand the fossil tecth and portions of the chat 
of an opossum were also discovered, (See *‘ Mag. 
Nat Hist’ 1839, pp 448,450 ) ‘Phe extinct monkey, 
ws proved by the characters of the molar tooth, 
belonged tothe genus Macacus, or at least fo a genus 
very Closely rclated oat. ‘The tooth, at may be ob- 
served, as somewhat nurower than in any recent 
species of Macacus, but the postenor fifth tubercle 
prescots, asin most of that group, two cusps, instead 
of boog simple, asin the genus Semnopithecas 

In the ‘Annals of Natural Mietory,’ Nov 1439, 
Professor Qwen descuibes a sceond tooth found in 
the same locality, which he identifies as tae second 
molar of a Macaque, and fiom beng well worn, at 
is cvident that the individual to whieh at belonged 
was aged at the tame of itsdeath It difters fromm 
the concsponding tooth of a recent Macaque, im 
having # slight adge along the base of the antenor 
putol the Gown, and the sime character occurs alxo 
In the mola previously alluded to, and which was 
ngorously oximincd by the same philosophic anato- 
mist Mo d’Orlngny’s remark respecting the beds 
above the chalk im the neighbourhood of Meudon 
seems applicable in the present case, viz ——' that 
in the lowes part of the plastic clay, new features 
ue discovered to obtain, demonstrating in an cepe- 
cial manner, that various genera of Mammals wore 
living at the epoch when that layer was formed.” 

‘That the Simi should have existed in our Jatt 
tudes at the time of the deposition of the London 
clay 14 not surpusing, when we consider the fro- 
pical character of the fosml fits so abundant 1. 
that deposit. we say London clay (as the geologists 
demgnate it), beeause the bluc stratum, bene ath 
which the fossa! teeth wore found, balongs un 
doubtedly to that formation Mi Wood, in refer- 
ence to one of these relics, observes, “As thin fomsil 
certainly bdlong. to some quadrumanous animal, 
there is no formation to which at could be so appro- 
priately asmencd as that of the London clay; the 
tropa character of the Rauna as well as the 
Lior of that period bang snch as to justify an 
assumption of a winner Climate quite smtable to 
the existence of our macacun”  Bestdes the tccth 
at amimals of the monkey tribe, a fragment of the 
jaw of an opossum, i which one of the false molars 
5 retencd, has been discovered in the same 
ic poalt, 
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MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


assis, 


ORDER RODENTIA. 


Tux diffculty of instituting a natural arrangement 
that is, an arrangement exhibiting the multiform 
nks and affinities of different groups), is confess- 

edly a work of difficulty; but peculiarly so as it 
respects the component parts of the present order. 
In itself, indeed, this order is deffnite, and based 
“ipon characters which form a clear, lige of separation 
oetween it and every other; but when we come to 
investigate the speeies it embraces, we soon feel 
ourselves perplexed among a multitude of forms, 
and begin to hesitate at every step. -Hence it is 
that no two naturalists have arranged the Rodentia 
in the sume manner; nay, Cuvier himself, in the Jast 
edition of his ‘Régne Animal,’ set, aside the prin- 
eiples by which in his eaier edition he was guided, 
and followed out other views. 

Among those naturalists who have lately devoted: 
their attention to the Rodentia, Mr. Waterhouse 
takes a foremost place; and his arrangement, 
founded on the truest philosophical principles, 
is a decided step in the advancement of this 
department of Zoology. It would be out of 
place, in a work like the present, to follow this 
naturalist through his train of researches, but we 
may give an outline of their results. -Mr. Water- 
house considers that the Rodents resolve themselves 
into three great ee sections: first, the Murine 
rection; secondly, the Hystricine section; and 
thirdly, the Leporine section. 

Each of these sections embraces several families, 
each of the latter comprehending several genera. 
he principal genera contained in the Murine sec- 
tion are Sciurus, Arctomys, Spe:mophilus, ‘Tamias, 
Myoxus, Dipus, Mus, Arvicola, Geomys, and Castor. 
The principal genera contained in the Hystricine 
section are Bathurgus, Orycterus,. Poephagomys, 
Octodon, Abrocoma, Myopotamus, Capromys, Echi- 
mys, Aulacodus, Ilistrix,, Dasyprocta, Chinchilla, 
Cavia, and Hydrochwrus. The Leporine section 
eontains the genera Lepus and Lagomys. 

Respecting a few genera, as Ctenodactylus, 
Helamys, Otomys (Smith, not F. Cuvier), Akodon, 
and ITeteromys, Mr. Waterhouse has not been able 
to satisfy himself as to their precise systematic 
classification ; and with respect to the genus Aplo- 
dontia (Fig. 218, skull and teeth), though he places 
it in the Squirrel family (Sciurjdee), yet it differs, as 
he admits, in the absence of a post-orbital process 
to the skull, and the molar teeth being rootless, 
We may here remaik that the genus Aplodontia 
contains a Rodent, called by Lewis and Clark the 
Sewellel(A. leporina), and which inhabits the neigh- 
bourhood of the Columbia river (N. America), 
where it lives in burrows, and associates in small 
companies, The head is large, the nose is thick and 
obtuse, covered with a dense cout of short tur; eye 
very small; ear resembling the human in form. 
Body short, thick, and :abbit-lke. Legs very short, 
and covered down to the wrists and heels with fur 
similar to that on,the body: a little above the wrist 
jaint, on the inner side, is a small tuft of stiff white 
yairs. Fur like that of a rabbit out of season, amber 
and chestnut-brown above ; greyish or clove-brown 
beneath ; lips whitish; a rather large spot of pure 
white on the throat; some white hairs dispersed 
through the fur. Tail slender, cylindrical, hardly 
half an inch long. The figure (219) represents the 
skull, teeth and paws: 1, anterior half of skull 
with lower jaw, profile; 2, antenor half of skull 
seen from below; 3, the same seen from above ; 
4, lower jaw with right condyle broken, seen from 
above; 4, upper molar tooth; 6, 7, fore-foot, upper 
surfice ; 5, sole of hind-toot. 

The Rodentia, as the name implies, have the 
teeth constructed for gnawing, paring, or scraping 
down the substances on which they feed. The 
teeth are only of two kinds, incisors and molais, 
There are no canines; and between the incisors, 
which project from the very apex of the jaws, and 
the molars, which are situated tar back, there inter- 
venes an unfilled space of considerable extent. The 
incisors are universally two in number in each jaw 
(if we except the hares and rabbits, in which two 
minute incisors rine at the back of the large perma- 
nent ones): these are strong, compressed, and sonie- 
what curved, with sharp chisel-shaped edges. It is 
only their anterior surface that is covered with a 
thick layer of enamel, and this Jayer forms the cut- 
ting edge, as does the layer of stec] on softer metal 
composing a common chisel. Their insertion inty 
ther sockets is very deep, but the inserted part is 
not ate root: these incisors spring from a pulpy 
germ in their base, from which they are perpetually 
growing, and this growth bears a due proportion to 
the rapidity with which their cutting edges wear 
away by use. Su imperative is this law, that where 
one incisor is lost by accident, its opporite, having 
no countercheck, keeps increasing, till it acquires 
an enpimous development, to {he annoyance, and 
often the destruction, of the sufferer. ith reyari 
to the molars it may be observed that they differ in 
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number in different species: they are, however, 
generally characterised bya fiat surface; traversed 
tranaversely by ri of enamel, their structure 
being compoved of perpendicular folds of this sub- 
stance, compacted together by intervening oaeus 
matter; but further than thia, we find in different 
species a structural distinction of physiological im- 
portance: in some, as the Arvicolid#, they resemble 
the incisors, having no true solid roots, but are per- 
petually growing as their surface wears away; in 
others, on the contrary (asthe squirrels), at a certain 
period they gain ida Guat roots, and after this 
cease all further growth. Inthe Rodentia the upper 
lip, which is cleft longitudinally, is in many species 
an organ of prehension; or at least is of great im- 
portance in gradually transmitting the food into the 
mouth, as may be seen when we offer the rabbit a 
leaf, or astalk of clover, or dandelion. The pharynx, 
or back of fhe mouth, is contracted, and in sume 
specics itn ed, and capable of being closed 
by a circular muscle, in order that the food may pass 
gradpally, asit becomes duly ground to pulp between 
the molars. The structural organisation of the 
Rodents, as evidenced by the characters of the skull, 
the bird-hke condition of the brain, and by other 
puints, is at a low par, and the ratio of their intelli- 
eRe is in a parallel degree. - We may tame them, 

ut we cannot educate them. They are all timid 
and feeble, and trust for self-protection to flight or 
concealment The prey of ferociops beasts and 
birds and reptiles, their fertility, by a wive provision, 
counterbalances their annua diminution. Spread 
over the earth, from the equator to the coldest ati. 
tudes, they tenant rocks and mountains, plains, and 
woods, feeding on grain and vegetables, and often 
devastating the cultivated domains of man. Toa 
vegetable diet some few, as the rat, add animal food 
also. Most are nocturnal or crepuscular in their 
habits; many dwell in burrows, some conceal them- 
selves amidst herbage, some amongst the foliage of 
trees, and some build for themselves habitations 
which have excited the interest and admiration of 
man. 

In noticing the numerical abundance of the, Ro- 
dentia, throughout the. different quarters of the 
globe, it should be observed that in Australia six 
or eight species are all that we arc acquainted with 
belonging to that region; Europe, North America, 
and South America are neatly equal as to the 
number of species they contain. India and Africa 
are also nearly equal, but they contain fewer, species 
than either of the other provinces. The squirrels, 
rats, porcupines, and hares are the only groups 
found in all the provinces; all the rest of the 
grroups are respectively confined to their own par- 
ticular geographical province. The naturalist will 
find some important observations on the Rodentia 
by Mr; Waterhouse, in the ‘Zool. Proceeds.,’ for 
1839; in the ‘ Zool. of the Voyage of H.MS. Beagle ;’ 
and in the ‘ Mug, of Nat. Hist.,’ New Sciics, 1439, 
» 90. 

The squirrels (Fam. Sciuride). These elegant 
animals ure distributed throughout every quarter of 
the world, Australia exeepted. The-general cha- 
racters of the true squirrels (Seiurus), as exhibited 
by our well-known British species, are familiar to 
all: its fine full eyes, its light contour, its activity, 
its deep soft fur, and Jong bushy tail, have contri- 
buted to render it a general favourite. They are 
furnished with proper clavicles, or collar-bones, and 
possess the use of the fore-arm and paws in a high 
degree of perfection; the toes are four, with the 
rudiment of athumb, on the anterior feet ; five on the 
hind fect; the claws are sharp and hooked. Mo- 


4— 
lars, — i Ears often tufted with a pencil of long 


hairs. In feeding, these animals sit up on the 
haunches, and hold their food (nuts, &c.) not 
between the fingers of their joined fore-paws, but 
between the rudimentary thumbs, while they work 
at it with their teeth. : 


20,—Tne NorTHERN Grey AND Back SQurrreu 


(Sciurus leucotis). It into Dr. Bachman, D.D., Pre- 
rident of the Lit. and Phil. Soc., Charlestown, 8S. 
Carolina, that we are indebted for clearing up the 
mass of confusion in which the squirrels of America 
have been involved. ; 
It appears from this author that several black 
squirrels exist, totally distinct from each other, and 
that of ‘hese some are mere varieties. Of the 
genuine species he notices the large Louisiana black 
squirrel (S$. Audubonii), the black squirrel (Sciurus 
nicer, Linn., not Catesby), and the dusky squirrel 
(S. nigrescens). There is a black varicty of the 
fox squirrel (Se. sl ppc and a black variet 
of the northern grey squirrel, the a gis figured. 
The grey squirrels are numerous, and perplexing to 
the naturalist. The Northern grey squirrel has been, 
for mtance, confounded with the Carolina grey 
squirrel, from which it is distinct. The Northern 
grey and black squirrel is & very common species, 
and exceedingly active and sprightly. It is spread 





(Squinners, 


through the Northern and Middle States: it isabun- 
dant in New York and in the mountainous parts of 
oe and extends as oA north as Hudson's 
+ southwards, it occurs in Virginia, and per 
still farther south. et ams 
__ Like all the true aquirrels, this species is arboreal 
in.its habits, quick and alert :—it rises with the sun, 
-and continues industriously engaged in search of 
food during four or five hours in the morning, running 
over logs, ascending trees and playfully coursing 
from limb to limb, During the warm weather of 
spring 1t prepares its cradle or pest on the branch 
of a tree, constructing it of dried sticks which it 
breaks off, or, if these are not at hand, of green 
twigs as thick as a finger, which it gnaws from the 
boughs. These it Igysin the fork of a tree or of 
some large branch so as to make a framework: it 
then lines this framewouk with leaves: and over 
these again spreads a layer of moss. Jn the pre- 
paration of this nest, a. pair is usually engaged for 
an hour in the morning, during several successive 
days, and the noise they make in cutting the 
branches and dragging the Jeaves may be heard at 
some distance. In winter they reside entirely in 
holes of trees, where their young, in most instances 
are brought forth, The young are from four to six 
in number; and ina few weeks are,sufficiently ad- 
vanced to leave their nest. It is generally believed 
that this squirrel lays up a great hoard of food as a 
winter supply, but Dr. Bachman doubts the fact, 
though he admits that other northern species do. 
, Further he states that the species which inhabit the 
southern portion of the United States, where the 
ground is seldom covered with snow, derive in 
winter @ precarious subsistence from seeds, insects, 
and worins, which are scratched up among the 
leaves. ,We may here observe that, singular enough, 
no one has noticed the fact, excepting Mr. C, 
Coward (‘ Mag..Nat. Hist.’ New Series, June, 1839, 
p. 311), of our cgmmon British squirrel bying car- 
nivorous as well as frugivorous; such is, however, 
the case: it, attacks young birds and greedily devours 
them, por is even the wood-pigcon .spfe from its 
assaults. The Northern grey squirrel feeds on nuts 
cand various seeds, but it seems to prefer the shell- 
bark Net be alba) and the several species of hickory 
to any other food. Green corn and young wheat 
suffer greatly from its depredations, and hence a 
war of wholesale destruction is everywhere waged 
against it. In Pennsylvania an old Jaw existed 
offering threepence a head for every aquirrel de- 
stroyed, and in 1749 the enormous sum of s00Ud. 
was paid out of the treasury for the destruction of 


| these depredators, The extensive migrations which 


are undertaken by this species, either from a acareity 
of food or from some other inexplicable cause, have 
often excited not only wonder, but apprehension. 
They generally take place in aytumn, but by no 
means with regularity. It would appear that in the 
far north-west multitudes congregate in djtferent dis- 
tricts, forming scattered troops, which all bend their 
way instinctively in an eastern direction, collecting 
into larger bodies as they proceed; neither moun- 
tains nor rivers stop their pragress: onward they 
come, a devouring amy, laying waste the corn and 
wheat fields of the farmer; and as their numbers 
are thinned by the gun, others fill yp the ranks: 
few, perhaps none, ever retirn westwardly ; those 
that escape the carnage take up their abode in the 
forests of their newly-explored country. The grey 
squirrel has many enemies; the fox, the lynx, the 
weasel, hawks, and owls are all eager to seize it: 
when attacked by the red-tailed hawk, its most foi- 
midable foe, it 1s amusing to see the skill and dex. 
terity exercised by both, in the attack, and in the 
defence; often, indeed, the squirrel, by dodging and 
twisting round the branches and Jarge limbs of the 
tree, foils and wears out his antagonist ; when, how- 
ever, a pair of hawks combine, the squirre!] has no 
chance. 


22],.—THE MALAnArR SQuirkEi 


(Sciurus maximus). Of the Indian squirrels, one of 
the finest 1s the Malabar squirrel, measuring four- 
tecn or fifteen inches in the length of the head and 
body, and somewhat more in that of its full bushy 
tuil. This species is found in Malabar, and also in 
Ceylon. Like the rest of its tribe, it is eminently 
arboreal, tenanting the summits of palm-trees, and 
feeding to a great extent upon the cocoa-nut, to 
the milk of which it is said to be very partial. Wu 
have seen several specimens in captivity. They 
suon become tame and familiar, but we not to be 
trusted too far: their bite is very severe. Genernl 
colour above, rich chocolate, deepening about the 
| shoulders into black; under parts abruptly pale 
reddish yellow; ears tufted with a long full brush. 





229, —Tue Rocky-Mountas Fryina Squinar. 


(Pteromys Alpirus, or Pt. Sabinus, var. B, Riebard- 
yon). The flying squirrels (Petromys, Geofr.; Sci- 
uropterus, F. Cuv.) agree in the general characters 
of their dentition with the rest of the family (see Fig. 


Squirzers. | 






228 for the teeth of Tamias, and Fig. 224 the 
tecth of Sciurus). The incisors are laterally com- 
pressed ; the molars, = 7) rarely =e are equa) 


in size or nearly so, excepting the anterior molar of 
the upper jaw, where they are 5—5, which is smaller 
than the rest. The series of molars on each side are 
widely separate and parallel. Itis in the possession 
of a latera) fold of skin, forming, when extended, a 

arachute, enabling them to take long sweeping 
eaps, that the flying squirrels are distinguishable 
irom the ordinary group. These expansions are 
fully clothed with soft fur; and they usually project 
in a pointed form fram each wrist, being there sup- 
ported by a long slender osseous stylet. In some 
species, as the one figured, this 1s either reduced to 
& mere tubercle or wanting. 

The flying squirrels are conspicuous for the ra- 
pidity of their evalutions: they ascend the trees with 
such velocity, that the eye can scarcely follow them ; 
and they skim from one tree to another, or precipi- 
tate themselves to the ground, with singular agility. 
In their hahits they are nocturnal. 

These elegant animals are respectively natives of 
the northern regions of Europe, the north of Asia, 
the narth of Aqnerica, and the glowing islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. The present species is 
one of the American flying squirrels, and was dis- 
covered by Dr. Drummond, on the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where it lives in dense pine-forests, seldom 
ventusing from its retreat except in the night. Dr. 
Richardson received specimens from the Elk river, 
and also from the south branch of the Mackenzie. 
Whether it is a mere variety of the Pt. Sabrinus or 
a distinct species is not clear. 

Its genera) colour is yellowish-brawn above. The 
tail is flat, longer than the body, and blackjsh-grey. 
Total Jength fourteen inches three lines, of which 
the tajl, including the fur, measures six.inches three 
lines. 

225.—’Fur Common Grognp-SquirRret. 

( Tamas striatus). Unlike the true squirrels, the 
ground-squirrels are chicfly terrestrial in their ha- 
bits, and are firmshed with cheek-pouches, in 
which they carry food fo their retreats, forming 
magazines fur winter. They live in burrows, but 
do not appear to become torpid. Their fur ts shorter 
and closer, and the tail less bushy than in their ar- 
boreal relatives. These animals are chiefly spread 
through the northern and temperate regions of 
Ewope, Asia, and America. The palm-squrrel of 
India, and the Barbary squinel, though assuciated 
by some authors with the ground-squirrels, oceupy 
an intermediate situation between the latter and the 
true arboreal species. 

The common giound-squirre) Is a native of the 
north-eastern part of Europe and the north of Asia, 
It as the Keureuil Smsse of the French, so called 
because its striped back has some resemblance to a 
Swisy doublet. According to Pallas, these striped 
sqturrels dig their burrows in woody places, in small 
hummocks of earth, or near the roots of trees; but 
never, like the common sguirrels, make their nests 
in the trunk or branches, alhotiplt when seared from 
their holes they chinb with faedity, and make their 
way from branch to branch with great speed, A 
winding passage leads to their nest, and they gene- 
rally fyim two or three lateral chambers to store 
their food in. The striped squirrel in ifs manners, 
and from having cheek-pouches, is allied to the 
hamster and Citillus (type of the genus Spermophi- 
Jus), and is likewise connected with the latter by 
ifs convex nose, proper for an animal accustomed 
to dig. In its whole habit it differs: from the squir- 
rels which live in trees, and forms, with other striped 
squirrels, a division of the genus. It has a longer 
head than the common squirrel ; rounded ears, not 
tufted ; aroundish, hairy tail, which it less frequently 
turns up; a slender, body, and shorter limbs. The 
fur likewise is very short and Jess fine. Yet in its 
diuinal habits, and in not becoming torpid in win- 
ter, it comes near the squirrels: it is difficult to 
tume. 

226.—-Parry’s SpepMoPHILE 
S ilus Parryt). The genus Spermophilus is 
i le or between the Ground-Squirrels cna the 
Marmots. Besides possessing check-pouches, the 
Spermophiles are distinguished by the closeness of 
the ears, the siender form of the bady, which is 
squirrel-like, and the narrowness of the paws. 

Two. species are natives of eastern Rurope, viz. 
the Sonsitk of the Volga, and the Zizel or Suse] of 
Hungary, Poland, &e., which are, perhaps, meie 
varieties. Many =, Oey are American, one of,which, 
Parry's Spermophile, is the species figured, 

Colour of the budy above, a mixture of white 
thickly spotted on a grey or black ground; face 
chestnut ; under s rust-brown ; tail with a nar- 
row white margin, and black at the ‘extremity. 
This, according to Dr. Richardson, who first named 
the species, is the Ground-Squirrel of Herne; the 
Quebec Mannot of Forster ; the Seek-Seek of the 





Esquimaux ; the The-thiay (Rock Badger) of the 
Chepewyana; and the Arctomys Alpina o Parry's 
* Second Voyage.’ 

Dr. Richardson states that it inhabits the barren 
grounds skirting the sea-coast from Churchill in 
Ifudson’s Bay round by Melville Peninsula, and the 
whole northern extremity of the continent to 
Behring’s Straits, where specimens precisely similar 
were procured by Captain Beechey. It is abundant 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Enterprise, near the 
southern verge of the Barren Grounds, in lat, 65°, 
and is also plentiful on Cape Parry, one of the most 
northern parts of the continent. It is found generally 
In stony districts, but seems to delight chicfly in 
sandy hillocks amongst rocks, where burrows, in- 
habited by different individuala, may be offen ob- 
served crowded together, One of the society is 
generally observed sitting erect on the supmit of a 
hillock whilst the others are feeding in the neigh. 
bourhood. Upon the approach of d inger, he gives 
the alarm, and they instantly hurry to their holes, 
remuning however chattering at the entrance until 
the advance of the enemy obliges them to 1etire to 
the bottom. When their retreat is cut off, they be- 
come much ternfled, and, seeking shelfer in the 
first crevice, they not unfrequently sueceed only in 
hiding the head and fore-part of the body, whilst 
the projecting tai) is, as is usual with them under 
the influence of terror, spread out flaf on the rock. 
Their cry, in this season of distress, strongly resem- 
bles the loud alarm of ‘the Hudson's Bay Squirrel, 
and is not yer ynlike the sound of a watchman’s 
rattle, ‘Che Esquimanux name is an attempt to 
express this sound. Terne states that they are 
easily tamed, and very cleanly and playful ‘when 
domesticated. They never come abroad during the 
winter, Their food appears to be entirely vegeta- 
ble; their pouches bemg generally filled, according 
to the season, with tender shoots of herbaceous 
plants, bernes of the alpine arbutus, and of other 
trailing shrubs, or the seeds of grasses and legumi- 
nous plants. They produce about seven young at a 
time. 

The true Marmots (Arctomys) are thicker, more 
robust, and Jess elegant im figure than the Sper- 
mophiles ; the head is broad and flat, and the muzzle 
obtuse; the Jimbs are short, aud there aie no cheek- 
pouches, 


227, 228, 229.—Tiux ALrins Marmot 


(Arctomys Marmota), This well-known species is 
common in the igh mountain districts of Europe, 
where it takes up its abode just below the Jine of 
perpetual snow, excavating a deep burrow, to which 
it has recourse on every appearance of an enemy, 
In this, wluch it lines with died grass, mons, &c., 
it hybernates dung the severity of the season, 
The buriows of the marmot are always constiueted 
in dry situations, and mostly on dechivities exposed 
to the south orsouth-east, They are of considerable 
extent, and are worked out and tenanted by fami ies 
consisting of from five to fifteen individual». They 
begin by a passage which runs for about 1x tect, 
and ts just capable of admitting the ammal’s body, 
From the father end of this gallery two others 
bifureate, one of which, according to Desmarest, 
Jeads to a sort of chamber in the form of an oven, 
from three to seven fect in diameter: the other ends 
abruptly, and serves asa storehouse for dried giasses, 
&e. Accoiding to some, these passages are not 
always to be met with, and MM. Geoffroy and F. 
Cuvier assert that the cell is at the end of the first 
gallery. During the summer months, groups of 
these animals may be seen feeding and spouting on 
the mountam side. They never wander to any great 
distance from their burrows, and have always one 
or more of their number posted as sentinels, which 
by a piercing ery give warning of danger. About 
the nuddle of September they hetake themselves to 
their winter dormitories, and close the enfianee with 
earth and the dried grass which they have aceumu- 
lated: here they sink into a profound repose, fiom 
which they do not awaken till the return of Apuil, 
Though timid and inoffenmve, these animals defend 
themselves resolutely when driven to an extremity, 
and their powerful incisors infijet severe wounds. 
They lift their food to their mouths while sitting 
squirrel-like, and will walk on their hind-feet.. Quo 
retiring for the winter, they are at first very fat, and 
numbers are taken at thir season, partly for the sake, 
of their skins, and partly for their flesh, which is 
eaten by the mountaineers. 
tamed, and are often carried about by the Savoyards 
for the purpose of exhibition. The marmot pro- 
duces from three to five at a birth. 

This species is of about the size of a rabbit. Its 
general colour is yellowish-grey, passing into hoary 
about the cheeks, and blackish-grey on the top of 
the head; the tip of the tail is black. 


230.—Tax Bosag. 


(Arctomys Bobac). Thisspecies inhabits the regious 
of Poland through. which flow the Dniepex and. its 





The young are easily, 





iaergbieak Spe whenoe it ranges through a great 
part of Northern Asia. It gives preference to hills 
of moderate elevation, where it, chooses a dry lo- 
ceality in which to construct its burrows, ‘These are 
carried to a great depth, and are tenanted by fami- 
lies consisting of twenty or even forty individuals, 
It accumulates in ita retreat a quantity of dried 
herbage for use, before the severity of the season 
commences, and for early spring consumption, as 
well ag for fhe sake of warmth. General colour 
of the,fur greyish yellow mingled with brown, which 
latter foyms trausverge undulations on the upper 
purta. Under parts rust-brown. Length of head 
and body sixteen or seventeen inches; of the tail 
six inches. 


231.—Tux Quxsyc Mazmor, 


(Arctomys Empetra). ‘This species is one of the 
American marmots, and is a native of Canada and 
the neighbourhood of Hudaon’s Bay. Ft is the Que- 
bec Marmot of Pennant and Godman ; the Common 
Marmot of Langsdorff; the Thick-wood Badger of 
the Hudson's Bay residents; the Siffleur of the 
French Canadians, who apply the same name tc the 
other species of marmot and to the badger ; Tarbagan 
of the Russian residents on Kodiak(’) ; Weenusk of 
the Crees; Kath-hillw-Kooay of the Chepewyans ; 
Mus Empetra of Pallas; and Arctomys Einpetra of 
Sabine and others. 

Dr. Richardson, who gives the above synonyms, 
states that the Quebee marmot inhabits the won 
districts from Canada to Jat. 61°, and peihaps otill 
farther north. Te says that if appears to be a 
solitary animal, inhabits burrows in the earth, but 
ascends bushes and trees, probably in search of buds 
and other vegetable productions on which it feeds, 
Mr. Drummond killed two, one on some low bushes, 
and the other on the branch of a tree. According 
to Mr. Graham it burrows perpendicularly, selecting 
dry spots, at some distance from the coast, and feed- 
ing on the coarse prass which gathers on the river 
hides, The Indians capture it by pouring water into 
its holes. Its flesh ia considered dehcate when the 
animal is fat, but ate fur is valueless. 


DORMICE. 


(Myoride), The dormive seem to connect the 
squirrels, on the one band, to fhe murine groups on 
the other. They are atboreal in their habits, and 
clothed with fine soft fur, The toes are four on 
each fore-foot, with the vestige of a Afth; the hind- 
feet have five toes. The dentition (Mig. 232) is as 
VAs F 
compressed ; molars unequal in size, rooted; the 
senes on each side of each jaw widely separated and 
parallel, 


ry) 
follows :—Incisors,<; molars r Incinors laterally 


23:3, 2340.- Thos Common DorMovac 


(Myorus avellanarius). Vins elegant little creature 
isthe Museadin, Croque Norx, and Rat d’or of the 
French; Moseadino of the Hahans; Laon of the 
Spanish; Kothe Wald-maus, Hasel-maus, and Ha- 
peleschinter of the Germans; Skogsmus of the 
Swedes: Kassel-muus of the Danes: and Pathew at 
the ancient Batish. Tt bas been supposed by some 
thatat was His spemies which the Romans fattened 
in their Glows forthe table; but that aniunal was 
most probably the Lon (M. Gliss, whieh is common 
in the woods of Haly, and which approaches a squire 
re] in size. 

Though common in the southern and midland 
countiesol England, the dormouse is not po abundant 
in France as the Lerot OM. Nitela, Fig. 235), yet its 
distribution ms very extensive. Tt ranges fram the 
south of Europe as far north as Sweden, 
vourte resarts of this little animal are dense thickets, 
law weods and coppices of hazel, bushy dell», and 
taneled hedgerows, It creeps about the branches 
with a quick but ghdimg soit of movement, and with 
singulu taciity. It leaps nimbly, and makes its 
way so guichly through intertangled brushwood, 
that at cannot be easily captured. The dormouse 
appears to be in some degree gregarious, or at leaut 
to colonize favouite spots, and ten or a dozen of 
their nests have been seen at no great distance apart 
in the shrubs of a thicket. These nests are made 
of leaves, giass, &e.: they are of a rounded form, 
about six inches in diameter, with the aperture at 
the top, It is in these that the young are brought 
forth and reared. The number ol the young 1s about 
four: they are born bhnd: in a fow days, however, 
their eyes are opened ; and in a@ short period they 
are capable of providing for themselves. Corn, haws, 
hazel-nuts, and fallen acorns, constitute the food of 
the dormowe. It eats sitting up like a squirrel, 
holding the food between its paws; and often it 
hangs suspended by its hinder feet, in which posi- 
tion it feeds as easily a4 in its ordinary attitude. 

Mr. Bell states that the name Avellanarius is not 
well chosen, and that he never saw any dormouse 
that could gnaw through the shell of that nut when 
fully ripe. We ourselves, however, have frequently 
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931.—-Quebee Marmot. 
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re 
seen ‘the dormouse ! 
ef a nut, and clear it out with great address. The 
“'ztormouse hybernates, and hoards up a store of pro- 
visions in holes, and the crevices about the roots of 
trees, &c,, to which to have recourse in the winter ; 
for ita torpidity is not without interruption. A mid- 
day gleam of sunshine rouses it wp in its snug retreat ; 
and invites it forth, when it -takes a little food ; on 
tae diminution of the temperature it betakes itselfto 
its dormitory, and rolling up itself into a ball, sinks 
into a profound slumber. [n this condition it may 
be handled, or rolled about a table, if not exposed 
to the influence of warmth, without being roused 
from its trance. It is not until the spring has fairly 
set in that the dormouse regains its full activity, 
and it is at this period that ifs magazine is of the 
reatest service: for without a store thus provi- 
ently accumulated, it would, for some time at least, 
be straitened for food. 

The head of this species is proportionately large ; 
the eyes are large, black, and prominent: the ears 
are broad; and fur soft; the tail long, fringed with 
hair on each side, and somewhat tufted at the end ; 
the body plump; the limbs short. General colour 
cinnanion red, passing into pale yellow below. The 
young are of a mouse grey. Length of the head 
and body two inches eight lines; of the tail, two 
inches six lines. 


435.—Tur Garven Dormouse, or Lerot 


(Myorus Nitela). The Greater Dormouse of Shaw. 
This species is a native of the whole of the tempe- 
rate portions of continental Europe, and indeed if is 
found as high north as Poland and Prussia. In 
France it is very common, gaidens and orchards 
being its favourite abode ; it makessad havoc among 
wall-fruits, attacking peaches, apricots, pears, &c., 
with yreat avidity. Its winter store, however, con- 
vists of nuts, peas, beans, and the like, which are 
sollected in great abundance, and stowed away in 
some convenient recess, where eight or ten indi- 
viduals assemble to pass away the colder season 
insleep. The summer nest of the Lerot, in which 
it rears ifs young, is built in the holes of walls or 
the chinks of aged trees. The young are four or 
five in number. The colour of this pretty but an- 
noying creature is reddish grey ; beneath, white ; 
a black patch surrounds the eye, and spreads be- 
hind the ear. The tail is covered with short black 
hair, except at the end, which is tufted with white. 
Length of head and body four inches and a half; 
of the tail, four inches. 


236.—Tur Care GRAPHIURE 


(Graphiurus Capensis). The genus graphiurus is 
scarcely to be separated from Myoxus: it is repre- 
sented by the Cape Graphiure, a native of South 
Africa. This species is about the size of the Jerot, 
which it much resembles in the style of its colour- 
ing, the gencral tint above being of 4 deep brown- 
ish grey ; the muzzle and sides of the face reddish 
white ; under parts greyish white, with a tinge of 
red ; tail brown, the tip, which is not tufted, reddish 
white; a band of blackish brown extends from the 
eyes tu the base of the ears. 


THE JERBOAS 


(Dipus). The Jerboas constitute a group of the 
vreat murine section of Rodents, and termed by 
Mr. Waterhouse Dipodidi, of which, he observes, 
the genera Dipus, Alactaga, and Meriones are ex- 
amples. 

A\\ the animals of this tribe are remarkable for 
the shortness of the fore limbs, the development of 
the hinder limbs, and the length and slenderness 
‘of the metatarsus; they resemble in these points 
the kangaroos. They bound along on their hind 
limbs with great rapidity, and appear almost to 
skim, like birds, the flat plains or sandy wastes 
where they take up their abode. In an elaborate 
memoir by M. F. Cuvier on the Jerbous and Ger- 
billes, he divides these animals into different ge- 
nera. The jerboas (Dipus) have only three toes 
on the hinder feet, and these, as in birds, are ar- 
ticulated to a single elongated metatarsal bone, 
commonly known as the canon-bone. In the Alac- 
tagas there are five toes; of these the three central 
are articujated toa single metatarsal Lone, while 
the other two have each their own slender meta- 
tarsal bone. , 

In Meriones and Gerbillus the toes are five, each 
with their own distinct metatarsal bone. The in- 
eisors of the Alactagas are simple, whilst those in 
the upper jaw of the jerboas are divided longi- 
tudinally by a furrow. The molars of the latter 
genus are complicated in form, and but little re- 
semble those of the former. They are four in num- 
ber inthe upper jaw, and three in the lower; but 
the first in the upper is a small rudimentary tooth, 
which probably disappears in aged individuals. 
‘After a detailed account of the structure of the 
grinding teeth, M. Cuvier observes that the general 
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is evidently the band, ia characterized y 
large size of the esaniam, the shortness of the 
muzzle, and, above ‘ail, by the magnitude of the 
suborbital: foramina. The cranium of the jerboa 
is distinguished by its great breadth posteriorly, 
resulting from the enormous development of the 
tympanic bone, which extends beyond the occipital 
posteriorly.and laterally, as far as the zygomatic arch, 
which is by no means the case in the Alactagas, 
where al] the osseous parts of the ear are of mode- 
rate dimensions. Another differential character 
between the two genera is presented by the max- 
illary arch, which circumseribes externally the sub- 
orbital foramina, and whith in the Alactagas may 
be said to be linear, presenting a very limited sur- 
face for the attachment of muscles. He then notes 
a difference in the relative development of the 
jaws, the lower being comparatively much shorter 
in the Alactagas than in the jerboas. Having de- 
scribed a new specis of Alactaga, a native of Bar- 
bary, under the name of Alactaga arundinis, M. F. 
Cuvier proceeds to consider the characters and 
aflipities of the genera Gerbillus and Meriones, and 
enters into a critical examination of all the species 
referred to those genera, and comes to the conelu- 
sion that they have a closer affinity with the true 
Muridwe than with the jerboas and = Alactagas. 
Fig. 267 represents the skull and teeth of Dipus 
hirfipes: a, skull, profile; 6, the same seen from 
above; ¢, the same scen Jrom below; d, e, the 
teeth, 

Fig, 238 represents the skull and teeth of Alac- 
tava; a, and J, the cranium, one-third larger than 
the natural size; c, and d, the teeth, five times en- 
larged. 


239, 240, 241, 242.— Tue Eoyrrian Jernoa. 


(Dipus -Asyyptius). In the true jerboas the head is 
large, and not unlike that of asabbit in form; the 
ears are long and somewhat pointed; the eyes are 
full and prominent; the tail is very Jong, cylindri- 
cal, and covered with short hair except at the ex- 
tremily, which is tufted. The fur of the body 1s soft 
and «eilicate; the whiskers are long, the fore feet 
are very small, and have four toes and the rudi- 
ment of a thumb, furnished, however, with a nail. 
In the hind feet of these animals we behold pal pa- 
ble evidences of their express adaptation to the 
deserts where they habitually reside. Not only is 
the metatarsal portion of the foot extremely elon- 
gated, but the toes are clad on the under surface 
with long bristly hairs, which while they add to 
their span, and give firmness and security to their 
tread ona loose and yielding surface, defend the 
foot from the heat of a glowing waste beneath a 
fervid sun. 

The Egyptian Jerboa is found in Egypt, Barbary, 
Nubia, and the warmer parts of Syria and Arabia. 
It lives in troops, which colonize the most arid parts 
of the desert, where, on hillocks of sand or the 
crumbled heaps of ruins, they work out long burrows 
in which to dwell. In these burrows they make 
their nests and rear their young. So powerful are 
their teeth, that they not only gnaw in a short time 
throngh the hardest wood, but, as Sonnini affirms, 
through thin layers of stone beneath the sand. 
According to sume, these animals are nocturnal in 
their habits, stealing forth to feed and sport when 
evening begins to close. They are, however, not 
altorether nocturnal, for Sonnini observed them in 
broad day playing around the mouths of their sub- 
terranean habitations, and he particularly noticed 
that those which he kept delighted to bask in the 
sun, and were always lively in that situation. The 
jerboas are very timid creatures, and hasten to their 
burrows for security on the least noise: if inter- 
cepted, they trust to their speed, and seem to fly 
across the plain; so great indeed is the rapidity with 
which they bound along, that a greyhound has some 
difficulty in the chase. In making each leap they 
spring from the hind feet, the impulse befhg given 
by the powerful muscles of the thighs, while the tail 
serves asa balance and rudder. In the act of spring- 
ing the fore paws are pressed close to the chest ; 
they descend, however, upon them, but such is the 
quickness of the leap, and the celerity with which 
they recover their due posture, and spring again, 
that the eye is completely deceived, for it appears 
as if they never used the fore paws at all, but alike 
sprang from and aliyhted on their long slender hind 
legs alone. When undisturbed, their common atti- 
tude is that of sitting up on the haunches ; and the 
fore paws are used in the same manner as in the 
squirrels and marmots. The food of the Jerboa 
consists principally of bulbous roots, which the 
animals dig up with their fore paws ; they also devour 
grain and other vegetable matters. It would appear 
that the jerboa hybernates, but the duration of its 
torpor cannot be very protracted. 

he flesh of these animals, though unsavoury, 1s 
eaten by the Arabs and Egyptians, who contrive to 


vapture them by stopping up al] the openings of 
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jerboas: they sedulausly exclude themselves from 
observation, and when they come forth from their 
retreat in the evening, they are :estless and distrust- 
ful in the extreme. 

In size this species is equal to a large rat; the 
general colour is pale tawny yellow, passing into a 
lighter tint beneath ; the terminal tut of the tail ia 
black, merging at the lip info while; a white or 
whitish strip appears on each of the buttocks below 
the base of the tail. ' 


243, 244.—Tus Dark-naNDEpD JERBOA. 


Of this jerboa, which is figured by Shaw under 
the name of “the jerboa,” we .have never seen an 
example. It is neither noticed nor figured by Liche 
tenstem, who has published the best monograph of 
these animals that has yet appeared. For ourselves 
we have no doubt but that the original figure was 
taken from a specimen of the Egyptian Jerboa, in 
which the abrupt border to the white mark was 
darker than usual; for in some instances the back is 
washed with a dusky tint, which has a tendency to 
assume wavy transverse bands, one of which, on the 
haunch, as it is said, is occasionally distinct. 

With regard to the Alactagas, 1o which we have 
alluded, the typical species, the Siberian Alactaga 
(Dipus Jaculus, Gmel.; the Alactaga, Buff.; the 
Siberian Jerboa, Pennant), is distributed from 
Arabia, through Persia, Tartary, and Turkey, and 
a> far north asthe Volya and Irtish. It inhabits the 
plains and flat districts, where it makes extensive 
burrows ; in general habits it resembics the common 
Jerboa of Egypt, but is of larger size. 

Its food is stated to consist not only of vegetable 
but also of animal substances, as sinall birds and 
insects; and, as we learn from Pallas, it spares not 
even ifs own species. The subter:anean habitations 
of these animals are extremely capacious, and 
formed about halfa yard below the surface of the 
ground. The passage leading to them is of great 
length, and pursues # circuitous course, having at 
intervals additional shafts or openings upwards, 
affording extra facililies for escape in the event of 
danger. During the winter they hybernate ; retiring 
to their subterranean chambers, they shut up the 
openings, and sink intoa complete state of lethargy. 
At is affirmed by Gmelin that when their burrows 
aie opened at this season a quantity of grain, dried 
shoots, and herbs are found within them; on the 
contrary, Pallas affirms that they collect no stores 
of provision for the winter. It is possible that both 
these naturalists, who had ampel opportunities of 
investigating the habits of the Alactaga in a state 
of nature, may be correct, and that in the more 
noithern districts of ils range it may accumulate a 
store of provision, for use in the spring, when it 
first rouses from its torpidity. The Alactaga is more 
numerous and fertile in the warmer than in the 
colder latitudes; but it is nowhere to be seen in 
such numbers asthe Egyptian Jerboa. From its 
large size and the superior flavour of its flesh, at is 
more sought afler, as food, than that animal, and is 
chased, and also taken by stratagem, by the Arabs 
and Tartars. Such is its swiftness that it appears to 
skim the plain without touching the ground ; even 
a mounted horseman on a fleet steed can scarcely 
overtake it. The fur of the Alactaga is extremely 
soft and fine; on the upper parts it is of a pale 
fawn yellow, cluuded with greyish brown on the 
lower part of the back ; a white crescentic ine ex- 
tends on each side of the crupper, below the root of 
the tail. The under parts of the body and inside of 
the limbs are white; the tail is brown, except the 


tuft at the extiemity, which is black tipped with 


white. 


245.—THe Lasrapor Jumvine Mousn 


(Meriones Labradoricus), This species appears to 
be the Labrador rat of Pennant; the Gerbillus 
Hudsonius of Hafinesque; Mus Labradorius of 
Sabine ; Gerbillus Labradorius of Harlan; the La- 
brador Jumping Mouse of Godman; and Katse (the 
Leaper) of the Chepewyan Indians. 

The genus Meriones in dental formula differs in 
some points from Dipus, The upper incisors, of a 
deep orange-colour, are marked with a longitudinal 
furrow ; the molurs are four on each side above, 
and three below ; the first above is very small; the 
surfaces of the rest in both jaws are marked with 
irregular winding lines of enamel (see Fig. 246). 
The muzzle is narrow and elongated; the ears 
rounded, the hind limbs considerably developed ; 
the tail Jong, ringed with scales, and thinly covered 
with short hair. 

The Labrador Jumping Mouse, which .was frst 
described by Pennant in his * Arctic Zoology,’. is 
very common in the fur countries of North America, 
as far north asthe Great Slave Lake, and pershag 
farther; but of ite habits we have ao precise deteale, 
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Its genazal eclour is brownish yellow, merging in 
white beneath. The length ch the tend rae nae 
js abont five inches, that of the tail five and a halt. 
Dr. Richardson remarks, respecting the jumping 
mice, of which there are, it would appear, several 
species, that those inhabiting different districts in 
America require to be compared with each other, 
before the true number of species, and their geo- 
graphical distribution, can be ascertained. 


247.—Twe Caper Leaprna Ilare 


( Pedetes Capensis, 1\\. : Helamys Cupenas, F. Cuvier). 
Grande Gerbunse, Buffon ; Spring Haas of the Dutch 
Colonists; Cape Jerboa, Pennant. 

This curious animal, the only known example of 
the genus Pedetes, occupies an undete: minate situa- 
tion among the Rodents; but 1s most probably the 
most nearly related to the true Jetboas, which it 
resembles in external appearance. ‘he molars are 
four on each side, in each jaw, of simple structure, 
with two laminm; the incisois are large, strong, 
and broad (see Fig 248). The antenor limbs ae 
short, but very strong, furmshed wth five toes 
armed with powerful claws. The nnd hmbs are 
developed and muscular, four toed, the toes armed 
with Jong-pointed and somewhat hoot-hke claws. 
Tail long, The leaping hare equals our common 
hare in sive: the furs soft, and of a dark fawn on 
brownish yellow, pissing ‘into white bencath; the 
tail 1s hany, and tufted at the extremity with a 

encil of black The head 1s large, the ears are 
ong and pointed; and the eyes tull and dark 
Native country, South Alrea. 

The leaping hare isa burrowing ammal, making 
its holes im the soft sandy ground, which at digs up 
with its fore paws, spuitmyg it backwards with ifs 
hind tect, as 1s done by the :abbit. In these bur- 
rows if sojourns diwing the day, secure from the 
attacks of the vauious carnivorous animals which 
infest the precincts of its retreat Night 1s the 
season of activity: it steals forth on the close of 
daylight to feed; and in some distucts where ft 
abounds, the depredations which it commits in the 
fields of grain are very senous. It proceeds in the 
same manner as does the jerboa, by a series of 
bounds: and when the animal 15 pur-ued, each 
bound it makes clears a space of twenty o: thirty 
feet. It eats sitting nearly uprught, and using ifs 
fore feet in the manner of a squirrel, fo bing the 
food to the mouth It also sleeps in the same atti- 
tude, excepting that the head i» bent down between 
the hind limbs, whie the fore paws cover the eyes 
and ears. 

The leaping hare gives preference to the sides of 
stecp and craggy mountuns, and in some places 
they coloumize a considerable extent of ground, 
making it a complete wanen Mi Burchell, on his 
second journey to Asbestos Motntain, observed 
their burrows nm abundance. Whether this animal 
lays up a store of winter provision, or whether 1 
hybernates during a past of the year, dors not ap- 

ear to be ascertained. but it 18 very certain that, 
in the localities it frequents, if 1s not only subject 
to a lowtemperatme during the cold season, but 
hie will also expetience a scarcity of ity usual 
food, 

The voice of the leaping hare 14 a kind of iarfi- 
culate grunt. 

The Catfres esteem these creates for food, and 
expel them fiom their bumows by pouring water 
into the entiances, when they issuc forth and are 
easily taken. 


~~ 


249 —Burton’s GEeRBILLE 


(Gerbillus Burton). The Gerbilles belong to the 
family Matide (and not to that of the true yer boas) 
The contour of the skull and the characters of the 
teeth are confessedly muzine (see Fig 250 a, the 
skull, profile ; 4, the same seen fiom above, c, the 
same seen from helow, d, e, teeth of the same) 
Though the geibilles have the postenor limbs 
developed, their development 1s by no means to the 
same extent as in the jerboas; and there 1s a fat 
more equal propoition between them and the 
anterior pair; hence these animals 1un as well as 
ieap. They are active, elegant little creatures, living 
in burrows which they excavate to a considerable 
depth, and are nocturnal in their habits. F. Cuvier 
enumerates eight species, respectively natives of 
Egypt, and other parts of Africa, and India The 
species figured : Fig 249) has been recently described 
by F. Cuvier (see ‘Trans. Zool. Soc.’ vol 1) Ol its 

eculiar habits we know nothing definite, but they 
in al} probability agree with those of the Indian 
Gerbille, so well described by General Hardwicke 
in the eighth volume of the ‘Linn. Tians.’ The 
Indian Gerbille 1s common 1n Hindostan, and seems 
to be gregarious, great numbers associating together. 
«These animals are very abundant about cultivated 
lands, and are particularly destructive to wheat and 
harley crops, of which they lay up considerable 
hoards in 10s burrows near (he scenes of their 
ghinder, They out the culms of the mpening corn 
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just below the ears, and convey them thus entire to 
one common subterraneous repository, which whet" 
filled they carefully close, and do nat for use 
till supplies abroad become distant and scarce. 
Grain of all kinds 1s their favourite food, but in 
default of this they have recomse to the roots of 
grass and other vegetables About the close of 
day they issue from their burrows, and traverse 
the plains m all directions to a conaderable dis- 
tance. they run very fast, but offene: leap, making 
bounds of four or five yards at a time, carrymeg the 
tail extended in a horizontal dnection When 
eating, they sit on their hind legs lhe a squiel, 
holding the food between then fore teet. They 


|| never appear by day, neither: do they commit depre- 
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dations withindoors — I have observed thei mannets 
by mght, in moonhght mehts, taking my station on 
a plain, and remaiming tor some time with as hittle 
mofion as posable Lf was soon surrounded by 
hundieds at the distance of a few yards, but on 
ising from my seat the whole disappeared im an 
Instant, nor did they venture forth again for ten 
minutes after, and then with much caution and cn- 
Cumspection. 

‘A low tube of Tindoos called Kuryers, whose 
occupation 1s hunting, go in quest of these animals 
at proper seasons to plunder their hoards of gran, 
and often within the space of twenty yards find as 
much com in the ear as could be crammed into a 
common bushel They inhabit dry situations, and 
are often found at the distance of some uniles ont of 
the reach of water to dink. In confinement this 
animal soon becomes reconciled to its situation, and 
docile , sleeps much in the day, but when awake 
feeds tieely at meht The Hindoos above mentioned 
esteem them good and nutiutious food ” 

The Indian Gerbille is of the size of a common 
rat, ts eyes are full and blach, the ears are 
large, rounded, and almost naked The general fut 
18 bright bay, vanegatcd on the bach, with peneil-like 
strokes of dark brown, the under parts ae white , 
the tail ws cyhndneal, thichly covered with short 
han except at the tip, which is somewhat tulted, and 
of a dath brown. 


251 —Murcwern’s Grerpoa, 


This animal, a native of Australia, and described by 
M: Ogiby under the name of Dipus Mitchelln 
(‘Tann Tians, vol xvin_ ), belongs, as we have evary 
reason to believe, to the genus Hapalotis (Lieh- 
tenst , ‘Saug,’ pt vi 1829) Tf secms to take the 
place, on the open plains of Australia, of the yerboas 
and gertniles of the deserts and plains of Atnica and 
Asia, or of the jumping mice of North America 
This singular species was found on the reedy plains 
near the yunction of the Murnay and Murrumbidgee, 
on the nother boundanes of Australia Felis 
The cut 1s taken from the figure in Si 1. Mitchell's 
account of «Three Expeditions into the Interior of 
Eastern Australia’ Sir T. Mitchell states that the 
fore and hind Jegs of ths animal resemble in pro- 
portion those of a kangaroo, and i used the latter 
by leaping on ats hind-quartcrs in the same manner 
It was not much latgerthan a common field mouse, 
but the tall was longer in proportion than even that 
of a kangaroo, and terminated in a harry brush 
about two inches lung We my hese remarh that 
the genus Hapilotes is the same is Comlurus, Ogilby 
(Linn Trans,’ xvin pt 1. p 124 1898), and must 
be retamed, gecording to the law of pnority 


252, 2638 —Tire Common Mot se 


(Mus Muyenius) The genus Mus, which includes 
the true rats and mice Is typical of the extensive 
family Munde ‘The characters of this genus may 
be thus summed up so imcisors of the usaal number , 
those of the lower yaw Compressed and pointed , 
molars on each side, both above and below, threc, 
with true roots, and a transversely tuberculated sur- 
face, the ndges varying in number in each tooth, 
the anf@nior molar 15 the largest, the posterior the 
smullest. (See kig 254.) ‘The muzzle welongated 
and sharp; the ears are oblong or rounded, and al- 
most naked. The toes of the antenor feet are fow, 
with the minute rudiment of a thumb, those of the 
hind feet are five. The limbs are short, the taal 
Jong cylindical, tapering, and annulated with 
scales of epidermis, from between which ¢merge 
short hairs, forming a scanty covering. The furs 
soft, but traversed by long outer hans of a stiffer 
quality than those composing the under-coat. All 
these animals are of small size, yet many are among 
the greatest pests to man. Although vegetable 
aliment, as grain, peas, &c., forms their principal 
food, still, to a certain extent, they are carnivorous. 
We know the partiality of the mouse to cheese, 
butter, Jard, tallow, &c., and of the brown rat to 
raw flesh. The stronger and Jarger species often 
prey upon the smailer, and in times of scarcity they 
will attack and devour each other. All are noc- 
turnal, and most, if not all, subterranean in their 
habits, and also gregarious. Some frequent the 
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fields and woods, some the eng, and some the 
abodes of man, ondermining fleors and walls, and 
breeding wathin the Preett of hia habitation. 
They are spread through every quarter of the globe; 
and the common inause and the Grown rat have 
been introduced by the indirect saenoy of man, 
even info the remotest and most desolate islands, 
(See * Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S, Beagle— 
Mammalia,’ No u. of pt... p. 31, et seq.) With 
respect to the brown rat (Mus decumanus), some- 
times erroneously called the Norway rat, 1t appears 
to have been orginally transported from Peisia or 
India into Emope; its place was previously oveu. 
pied by the black 1at (Mus rattug), a smaller and 
more tinnd animal, and in some districts now quite 






| extirpated by its more powerful nval. The brown 





rat was not hnown in England beture 1730, nor in 
Fiance betore 1750 According to Pallas, it did 
not appear in Russia and Sibera till 1766; and Dr, 
Harlan states that it did not make its appearance 
in Noth Amernea till 1775. When Dr. Richardson 


| wrote his © Fauna Boealh-Americana,’ it was com- 


mon m Lower Canada, but had not advanced much 
beyond Kingston in Upper Canada. He did net 
observe it in the fur countnes, and beheves, af it 


| exists there, that at 1s only at the mouth of the Colum. 


bia tiver o: at the factones on the shores of Hud. 
son's Bay. Mr Darwin found it at Buenos Ayres, 
Valparaiso, Kast) Fatkland Island, and Keeling 
Iand = Wath respect to the black rat, even that 
ison all probability of foveign ongin It was not 
known in Western Europe before the middle of the 
| sixteenth century, and Gesner was the first whe 
described and figured it 

In the island of Ascension in the Atlantic Ocean 
Mi Darwin found two vaneties, as he and Mr 
Waterhouse conuder, of the black tat (Mus tattus) 
‘These two ammals differ in the colour of the far, 
one being of a grzled browmsh colour, the other 
blach, with more soft or glossy fu.“ The specimen 
which has a black and glossy fur frequents the short 
coarse grass near the summit of the island, where 
the common mouse hbkewise ceeurs, It ia often 
seen running about by day, and was tonnd im num- 
bas when the island was fimt colomzed by the 
Pnghsh afew yeas since The other and browner 
coloured varnety hives in the outhouses near the 
aca beach, and feeds chiefly on the offal of the tur. 
les slaughtered for the daily food of the inhabitants 
Ii the settlement were destroyed, I feel no doubt 
that this latter vanuty would be compelled te 
migrate fiom the coast Did at onginally desecenc 
fom the summit? and in the case first supposed 
would it retreat there ? and af so, would its black 
colour retum? Ht must, however, be observed that 
the two localitics are separatcd trom: each other by 
A apace, some nutes in width, of bare lava and ashes. 
Does the sumnnt of Ascension, an island so im- 
menscly remote from any continent, and the summi: 
itself surrounded by a broad fringe of desert vol 
came soil, possess a small quadiruped pecuhatr te 
Itself? or, more probably, has this new species beer 
brought by some ship from some unknown quarter 
of the word?) Or, Jam again tempted to ask, as. 
did in the case of the Galapagos rat, has the com. 
mon Koglish speaas been changed hy ifs new haba- 
tition info astiongly marked vanety © -D."" (* Zool 
of Voyage of Beagle p 36) 

‘This zoological problem is one of the many sc 
difficult to solve Mi Waterhouse remarks, “1: 
appears as if the brown and black rata (M decuma- 
nus and M rattus), and bkewase the common mouse 
all of which follow man in his peregrinations, anc 
which to a certain degree are dependent upon man 
and may be therefore termed semi-domesfie animals. 
are, like really domestic anmals, subject to a greate. 
degree ot vanation than those species which hole 
thems¢lves aloof from tim ” (Ibid ) 

The common mouse 1s undoubtedly indigenous tr 
Europe, and has been hnown from the earhes 
times, it is the Anglo-Saxon Mus, the Germar 
Maus, the Danish Muys, the Latin Mus, and the 
Greek Més. In Spanish its name is Rat, in Portu- 
giese Ratinho, in Italian it 14 called Sorice , and i 
French Sous: from the Latin Sorex, employed b> 
/oolugists to designate the Shrews. ; 

This elegant but troublesome little ammal needs 
no desciiption; all are well acquainted with 11. 
** Domestic in its habits,” says Mi Bell, “ nowashed 
Dy. almost every article of human food, and finding 
effectual shelter in the secret recesses of the habi- 
tations which human art has raed, 3t has accom. 
pamed man in all his adventures for colomzation, 
and identified itself with every new territonal occu. 
pation of our race” The mouse is easily tamed, 
and it 1 interesting to observe it sitting up holding 
its food between its paws, or cleansing with them 
the sides of its face and the back ef its ears, its 
black eyes glistening with animation. An Albino 
variety (white, with red eyes) is not uncommon 
(Fig 263), and often kept in eages for the sake ot its 
beauty. It breeds Ireely in eaptivity, perpetuating 
a white race, which, born and bred in captivity, ae 
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$48.—-Teeth of Cape Leaping Hare 
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864.—Teeth of Common Mouse. 
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gentle-dnd familiar, and when allowed. 40 run ebout 


a.soom ‘never attempt to escape. : 
"The common mouse produces young to the nuth- 
. Frer.of 5 or 6, several times daring the course of the 
_ year. In about a fortnight they leave the mother, 
and obtain their living independently. 

To this species Mr. Waterhouse (see ‘ Zool. of 
Beagle’) reters six specimens in Mr. Darwin's collec- 
lion: “Two were found living in the short grass 
near the summit of the island of Ascension, where 
the climate is temperate. Two others were pro- 
cured on a small stony and arid island, near Porto 
Praya, the capital of St. Jago, in the Cape de 
Verde Islands, where the climate is very hot and 
dry. Excepting during the rainy season these little 
animals can never taste fresh water, nor does the 
island afford any succulent plant. A specimen was 
also procures on a grassy cliff on East Falkland 
island, at the distance of a mile from any habitation. 
It is singular that so delicate an animal should be 
able to subsist under the cold and extremely humid 
climate of the Falkland Islands and on its unpro- 
ductive soil.—-D.” It must be observed that all these 
specimens are rather less than full-grown indivi- 
duals of the same species procured in England: in 
other respects they do not differ. : 

The sixth specimen is from Maldonado, where if 
is common in the houses of the town, and is similar 
in habits to its. European relative. The Maldonado 
mouse is considerably less than British specimens of 
the common mouse, and is of a richer and brighter 
colour; the head is smaller, the muzzle shorter in 
proportion, whilst the tarsi are even longer than in 
w Jarge specimen of Mus musculus. These points 
of dissimiarity indueed Mr. Waterhouse to regard 
it ag a distinct species, and to apply to it the name 
of * brevirostris.”. But upon subsequent re-examina- 
tion, he was induced to change his opinion. The 
teeth indicate that it is not an adult specimen. 

Mr. Darwin (‘Journal and Remarks’) observes 
fhat mice and other smal) Rodents subsist in con- 
siderable numbers in very desert places, as long as 
there is the least vegetation. In Patagonia, even 
on the borders of the Salinas, where a drop of fresh 
water can never be found, they swarm. Next to 
lizards, he adds, mice appear to be able to support 
existence on the smallest and driest portion of the 
earth, even on the islets in the midst of preat oceans. 
Me believes it wil) be found that several islands, 
which possess no other warm-bloaded quadruped, 
have smal] Kodents peculiar to themselves. Sir 
Woodbine Parish (* Buenos Ayres,’ &c.) states, that 
after the great drought of 180, 1831, and 1832, 
there was a pommots increase pf all kinds of ver- 
min, especially field-mice, myriads of which overran 
Pieters and entirely destroyed ihe maize-harvest 
0 . 


255.— Tur Barnary Movsr 


(Mus Barbarus). In size this beautiful species is 
intermediate between the common mouse and raf. 
It is found in Barbary, where the natives term it 
Phar Azeph, the Palmetto mouse, Some time ago 
three individuals were living in the Vivarium of the 
Zool. Soc. Land. ; and were described and figured 
by Mr. Bennett, who may be said to have really in- 
troduced this species to science: for, since the time 
of Linnaeus, who first described the animal in the 
addenda to the twelfth edition (the last published by 
himself) of his * Systema Natur,’ no naturalist ap- 
pears to have seen it. So completely, indeed, had 
it escaped the researches of later zoolovists, that M. 
Desmarest ventured to suggest a doubt of its exist- 
ence, 

“The gronnd-colour of the Barbary mouse is dark 
brown, marked on each side with five or six yellow- 
ish stripes, about half as broad as the intervening 
spaces, extending along the whole length of the 
body, and becoming confused towards the under 
parts, which are nearly white. On the tore feet 
only three of the toes are at first visible, and this 
circumstance, mentioned in the specific charaeter 
given by Linneeus. has Jed many subsequent natu- 
ralists to doubt whether the Barbary mouse really 
belongs to the genus with which it was associated. 
Linn@ua himself had, however, stated in his de- 
scription of the species, that rudiments of a thumb, 
and also of a fifth toe, were observable on a closer 
inspection; and this statement has been fully con- 
firmed by an examination of the specimens in the 
Zool. Gardens.” (‘Gardens and Menagerie de- 
lineated,’ p. 31.) 

Of the native habits and manners of the Barbary 
mouse we have no definite information. Those in 
confinement, to which we have alluded, resembled 
the rat in actions and disposition. Their carnivo- 
rous propensities indeed were amply evinced on the 
death of one of their number, by the two survivors 
having commenced devouring the body. 

It may be observed that the specimens examined 
by Linnaus were very young, for he describes them 
as being smaller than the common mouse. 

A besutiful striped mouse, termed the Cape striped 
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mouse (Mus pocnlier 
Byweracn, who gives o Sgure.of it io he “Tvavelet 

man, who gives a. -Of it in his ‘Travels:in: 
Altica, taken from a young individual. The gene- 
ral colour is brownish grey, with four black stripes 
along the back; the upper surface of the head is 
black. Another species, the Indian striped mouse 
(Mus striatus), of which a few years since little was 
known, may also be noticed. Specimens of this 
animal have been kept alive in the Vivarium of the 
Zoo). Soc. The general colour is grey with a tinge 
of reddish or yelluw, and the back is marked with a 
dozen Jongitudinal rows of small white spots distinct 
from each other, forming so many interrupted stripes; 
the under parts are whitish. 


256.—Darwin’s Mouse 


(Mus Darwinii), Among the numerous small Ro- 
dents belonging to the family Muridsw collected by 
Mr. Darwin (see ‘Zool. of H.M.S. Beagle’), is a 
small group, the species of which, Mr. Waterhouse 
observes, though very closely allied to the genus 
Mus, offer some slight modification not only in their 
external form, but also in the structure of the teeth. 
‘They have the fur soft and silky ; the head Jarge ; 
and the fore-legs very small and delicate ; the tarsus 
moderately long, and bare beneath. In the num- 
ber and proportion of their toes they agree with the 
true rats; the tail is moderately long, and more 
thickly elothed with hair than in the typical rats. 
The ears are large and clothed with hair. Like the 
true rats, they have twelve rooted molars ; the folds 
of enamel however, penetrate more deeply into the 
body of each tooth, and enter in such a way that 
the crowns of the teeth are divided into transverse 
and somewhat Jozenge-shaped lobes of a triangular 
form. In the front molar of the upper jaw the 
enamel enters the body of the tooth twice, both in 
the outer and inner sides; and in the second and 
posterior molars, both of the upper and under jaws, 
the ename) penetrates but once externally and inter- 
nally in each. In the front. molar of the lower jaw 
the ename! enters the body of the tooth three times 
internally and twice externally ” (* Proc. Zool, Soc.,’ 
1837, p. 27). These Murine animals Mr, Water- 
house regards as constituting a sub-genus for which 
he proposes the name of Phyllotis. Darwin's mouse, 
Mus (Phyllotis) Darwinii, was found in dry and 
stony places at Coquimbo in Chile. The fur above 
consists of cinnamon-coloured and blackish hairs 
intermixed; the space before the eyes is of a greyish 
tint; the sides of the face and body are of a pale 
cinnamon colour; the under parts and limbs white ; 
the ears are large: the tail as long as the head and 
body ; brownish above, white beneath. Length of 
head and body six inches. 

Besides the sub-genus Phyllotis, Mr. Waterhouse 
characterizes the following as sub-generic seclions 
of the genus Mus, all peculiar to South America, 
and of which specimens were collected by C. Darwin, 
Esq., at various localities, viz.. Coquimbo, Valparaiso, 
Port Desire, Maldonado, Bahia Blanca, &e. : Scap- 
teromys, Oxymycterus, Abrothrix, Calomys, Rei- 
throdon, and Acracoma, (‘ Proc. Zool. Soc.’ 1837.) 
The two Jatter, indeed, he considers as valid 
genera. 

In North America there are two interesting 
genera of the Muridie, which may here be noticed, 
namely, Nevtoma and Sizmodon, both established 
by Say and Ord in the ‘ Journal of the Acad. Nat. 
Soc., Philadelphia. To the first genus belongs the 
Florida rat (Neotoma Floridana), larger than the 
ordinary rat, with soft velvety fur of a lead colour, 


| with yellowish and black hairs intermixed, The 


specimen described by Say and Ord was discovered 
in a log granary situated in a ruined and deserted 
plantation in Kast Florida, “When first aroused it 
ran a short distance, then returned, and stood close 
by us, allowing us to touch it with a gun before it 
again retreated. It was mild, or without that sus- 
picious and cunning dir so remarkable in the 
common brown rat. We have reason to think that 
the species is not uncommon in Flonda, as several 
individuals were seen by Mr. Say, in an old mansion, 
but he was unprovided with the means of capturing 
them.” Specimens are preserved in the Museum of 
the Zool. Soc. A second species was discovered by 
Mr. Drummond in the Rocky Mountains, and 1s 
described by Dr. Richardson under the title of N. 
Drummondii. This animal “ makes its nest in the 
crevices of high rocks, and seldom appears in the 
daytime. Its food most probably consists of herb- 
age of various kinds, and of smal] branches of 
pine-trees, because there is generally a considerable 
store of those substances laid up in the vicinity of 
ifs residence. It is very destructive. In the course 


of a single night the fur traders who have encamped. 


in 8 place frequented by these animals have sus- 
tained much loss by their packs of furs being gnawed, 
the blankets cut in pieces, and many small articles 
carried entirely away. Mr. Drummond placed a 
stout pair of English shoes on the shelf of # rock, 
and as he thought in perfect: security, but on his 
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ghawed Intotragments as ater ‘ 
‘species is ning.inches in. the Senge t 
body, its tail being seven and a half in 
eneral colour is yellowish brown above, and white: 
eneath: the fur is full and soft, and. the tail dé 
bushy and densely hairy, instead of being round, 
tapering, and thinly covered with hair, ‘as in the 
Florida rat. (Specimen in Museum of Zool. Soc.) 
With respect to the genus Sigmodon, the dentition 
of which is characterized by the flexures which the 
folds of enamel on the ruolar teeth present, one 
species Only is described, viz., the Rough-haired 
Sigmodon (S, hispidum). This animal is very 
numerous in the deserted plantations lying on the. 
river St. John in East Florida, particularly in the 
gardens. Ity burrows are seen in every direction. 
Emigrants to that section of the country will find 
the species a great pest to rural economy, General - 
colour, pale dirty ochre mixed with black; under 
surlace, ashy grey. Length of head and body, six 
inches; of the tail, four inches. (Specimen in Mu- 
seum of Zool. Soc.) Closely allied to the genus 
Neotoma isa species termed the white-footed mouse 
(Mus leucopus), found in California, and on the 
borders of the Columbia river. The habits of this 
elegant little creature are well described by Dr. 
Richardson, who observed it as far north as the 
Great Bear Lake. ‘‘The gait and actions of thir 
litt}e animal are so much like those of the English 
domestic mouse, that most of the Europeans resident 
at Hudson's Bay have considered it to be the same 
species, although overlooking the obvious difter- 
ences of their tails and other peculiarities. This 
American mouse, however, has a habit of making 
hoards of grain or little pieces of fat, which I 
believe is unknown of the European domestic 
mouse ; and what is more singular, these hoards are 
not formed in the animals’ retreats, but generally in 
a shoe left at the bedside, the pocket of a coat, a 
nightcap, a bag hung against the wall, or some 
similar place. It not untrequently happened that 
we found barley which had been brought from a 
distant apartment, and introduced into a drawer, 
through so smal) a chink, that if was impossible for 
the mouse to gain access to its store. The quantity 
laid up ina single night, nearly equalling the bulk 
of a mouse, renders it probable that several indivi- 
duals unite their efforts to form if. This mouse 
does considerable mischief in gardens, and in a very 
few nights will almost destroy a plantation of maize, 
by tracing the rows for the purpose of collecting the 
seeds, and depositing them in small heaps under 
the loose mould, generally by the side of a stone or 
piece of wood. Fyom the facility with which it 
seems to transport the substances it preys upon, | 
suspected that it had cheek-pouches, but none were 
found on examination. The ermine is a most in- 
veterate enemy to this species, and pursues it even 
into the sleeping apartments of houses.” The colour 
above is tine dark brown; the under part and feet 
are white. (Specimens in Museum of Zool, Soc.) 






257,—Tne LoNG-TAILED Finip-Mouss 


(Afus sylvaticus), Eyes full, black, and bright ;— 
colour above reddish brown, beneath whitish; ears 
more than half the length of the head; tail some- 
what shorter than thé:head and body. Length of 
head and body three inches exght lines. It is Le 
Mulot of Button. 

This beautiful but mischievous little animal is 
spread over the whole of temperate Europe. It 
frequents woods, plantations, parks, orchards, and 
gardens, where it commits great devastations, In 
some places if multiplies in hosts, and instances are 
on record of young plantations covering aeres 
having been totally destroyed by their depredations. 
They strip the bark and shoots from off the sapling 
trees, and root up the newly-planted acorns; nor 
are they less injurious in wheat fields. Each indi- 
vidual faye up in its hole or burrow a winter store 
of food, consisting of grain, acorns, nuts, peas, &c. ; 
and hence it is not only from what they devour at 
the time, but also from what they carry away that 
they cause such injuries, In the kitchen-garden, 
as we can personally testify, they are not a little 
annoying, digging up peas and beans when newly 
sown or when beginning to germinate. One of 
their natural enemies, and one of the most. efficient 
agents in their destruction, is the short-eared owl 

Otis Ulula). Latham informs us that in certain 
istricts which have been infested with these mice 
the “owls have collected in large troops, and at 
tacked the depredators to their utter extermina- 
tion.” Itis not exclusively to vegetable matters 
that these mice confine their diet; young birds be- 
come their prey, and when food is scarce they will 
attack each other, the younger or weaker ‘falling. © 


victims to the more heb A 
The field-mouse, though extremely timid, is esai)y. 
tamed.and : familiar, and. its manner are, 
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t 
served.’ Buffon states that by means of a single 
teap two-‘thousand ‘three hundred were killed in 
twenty-three days in a single field of about forty 
acres in extent, In some parts of our own country 


their numbers have been incalculable and their de- 
vasiations frightful. 


258, 259.—Tue Harvest-Mouse 


(Mus Messorius), Of all our British mammalia the 
harvest-mouse is the smallest. This beautiful little 
species was first discovered in our island by Gilbert 
hite, and described in his ‘Natural History of 
Selborne.’ Yet it is by no means uncommon in the 
corn counties, and especially in Hampshire, though 
so long overlooked by British naturalists. It is 
found in Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Devonshire, 
and Cambridgeshire, and occurs in France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Siberia. It is the Mulot nain 
and Rat de moissons of F. Cuvier; the Mus mi- 
nutus of Pallas, and the Mus Pendulinus of Her- 
mann. 
_ The harvest-mouse 1s a lively, active, playful 
little creature; its eyes are dark: its general ealous 
above is delicate reddish fawn; the under parts are 
abruptly white: the ears are short and rounded ; 
the tail is rather shorter than the body. Length of 
head and body two inches six lines. 

This animal lives entirely in the fields, resort- 
ing in the winter to burrows of its own construc- 
lion, or to corn-ricks, into which it penetrates, and 
there finds food and shelter, ‘The asylum in which 
it rears its: young is an artful and beautiful nest 
of a spherical figure, consisting of the split leaves 
and panicles of grasses artificially interwoven to- 
gether, and suspended among the stalks of standing 
corn, or thistles, or other plants, fo which it is 
secured, and of which the leaves will shroud it from 
notice. 

According to Dr. Gloger, the entrance to the nest 
is rather below the middle, on the side opposite to 
the stems, and is searcely observable; the parent 
closes it when she Jeaves the nest, and probably 
while she remains herself within. The mside is 
warm, smooth, and neatly rounded, One nest ex- 
amined by Dis Gloger contained five young, another 
nine. 

It would appear that the harvest-mouse is insect- 
Ivorous as well as granivorous, and this fact was 
first noticed by the Rev. W. Bingley, who obtained 
a female, which alter its capture produced cight 
young, but being disturbed by a conveyance of 
several miles, she killed them, as the rabbit is fre- 
quently known to do. ‘One evening,” he observes, 
“as I was sitting at my writing-desk, and the ani- 
mal was playing about in the open part of ifs cage, 
a large blue fly happened to buzz against the wires; 
the Jittle creature, although at twice or thrice the 
distance of her own length from it, sprang along the 
wires with the greatest agility, and would cerfainly 
have seized'it had the space between the wires 
beet sufficiently wide to have admitted her teeth or 
paws to reach it. 1 was surprised at this occur- 
rence, as I had been led to believe that the harvest- 
mouse was merely a granivorous animal. I caught 
the fly, and made it buzz in my fingers against the 
wires. The mouse, though usually shy and timid, 
immediately came out of her hiding-place, and run- 
ning to the sput seized and devoured it. From 
this time I fed her with insects whenever I could 
get them, and she always preferred them to every 
other kind of food that I offered her.” The same 
writer observed that the tip of the tail possessed a 
prehensile power, and that the animal used it while 
climbing about the wires of its cage. We have seen 
the harvest-mouse in captivity tolerably tame, and 
reconciled to its prison. It often sits erect, and 
feeds itself, holding grain between its paws, which 
it also uses in dressing its soft fur. It drinks by 
lapping the water with its tongue, and sleeps rolled 
up into a ball. 


260.—Tux Hamsrer 


(Oricetus vulgaris). Fortunately for England, the 
hamater is not indigenous within the precincts of the 
island. It inhabits the whole tract of countries ex- 
tending between the Rhine and the Ural mountains, 
and between the German Sca and Baltic to the 
north and the Danube to the south, wherever it 
finds @ congenial soil. It is very common in Thu- 
ringia, Its proper soil is a deep alluvial mould 
with @ substratum of clay; in dry, strong-soiled, 
or stony districts, it is not: often found. The 
teeth of the hamster closely resemble those of the 
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rat. (Fig. 261.) The tail is short and hairy. 
~ There ace ‘large cheek-pouches, as in some of the 
‘monkeys, in’ the form of sacks, which serve for 
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a on the hind feet ; the head is large, the muesie 
ruptly pointed, the ears rounded. The general 
colour is as follows: head and upper parts reddish 
grey, verging to yellow on the tace; under parts 
black, with the eseepuoe of the throat and feet, 
which are white. Three large distinet spots of 
white are also disposed on each side, one on the 
cheeks, One on the shoulder, and one on the ribs. 
Black varieties are not untrequent; in these the 
nose and feet are white. ‘There are two oblong 
spaces on the skin, situated one on each side of the 
spine, at a short distance in front of the thighs, 
which, instead of having the usual fur, are covered 
with short, brown, stiff haus, These patches, which 
are about an inch long, are not always directly per- 
ceptible, being obscured by the surrounding long 
fur, which must be blown aside to show them. 
he adult male measures from nine to twelve inches, 
exclusive of the tail, which is about three inches 
long. The weight 1s sometimes more than a pound, 
The female is smaller by one-fourth. 

The hamster is nocturnal in its habita: during 
the day it Jies rolled up in its burrow: at night it 
Issues forth to ramble in quest of food; after mid- 
night it returns to its burrow and rests till about an 
hour before sunrise, when it takes a second ramble 
till the morning fairly dawns. 
slow and creeping: it often utters sbort'growhng 
tones, but when irritated its voice is a shrill yelling 
cry. In collecting food, as beans, peas, wheat, &c., 
It uses its paws to press the grain backwards to the 
bottom of the pouches, in order to make room for 
the entrance of more. When these are well filled, 
it returns to its burrow to unload them, in which 
act if again uses its paws. In summer it feeds 
upon green fodder and the leaves of many plants; 
but the hamster is also carnivorous, attacking and 
devouring rats, mice, birds, lizards, insects and their 
larvee, and the weaker of their own species. Even 
the two sexes live in harmony only during the lew 
days of each breeding season, The hamster fights 
obstinately, and wall jump with equal fury at a 
warron-wheel or al a horse if he fread near at; and 
when two rival males meet, they engaye in a despe- 
rate conflict till one retreats or perishes. In these 
paroxysms of fury the cheek-pouches become dis- 
tended with air, the animal at the same time blow- 
ing and ultering at intervals ifs shrill cry. 

Jn the construction of its burrows the hamsfer 
displays great ingenuity. 
spects modified according to age, sex, and soil; for 
each individual] has its own exclusive burrow. Each 
burrow has at least two openings; one descends 
obliquely, the other perpendicularly. ‘The former 
is termed the “ creeping-hole,” and this is excavated 
from without,— but the perpendicular passage, 
termed the “ plunging-hole,” 1s worked gut from 
one of the chambers, that is, from within the sub- 
terrancan domicile, and is often four feet deep. 
The distance of these two holes from each other 
varies from four to ten feet, and between the ter- 
mination of these two passages are the chambers, 
The creeping-hole is not in stich constaut use as 
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Rative of South Aftice, where it’ sp some 
ive of Sou ca, Ww Mit tas Droy 
M. Delalande. It forms the type at to Ja 
Euryotis of Brands, to which title stint of Otornys, 
Rropated by F. Cuvier, must give’place.” Dr. A. 
mith has appropriated the tern oon to another 
group of Rodents. In its dentition (Fig, 263) this 
unimal closely approximates to the true rate, as 
also in general form and structure: the eyes are 
large ; the ears are ample and broad, and furnished 
with an internal projecting membrane, which when 
its edges are approximated entirely shuts the en-. 
trance of the auditory opening. The fur is thick 
and soft, and the general tone of colouring is a 
clouded yellow tint, becoming yellowish white on 
the under parts. Length of head and body about 
six and a half inches; of tail, nearly three inches. 
Of the habits and manners of this animal we have 
no definite information. 


264.—Tar Hypromys 


(ydromys leucogaster and chrysogaster). Though 
we refer the genus Hydromys to the Mumida, it 


| differs in dentinon from the other members of that 
1 fannaly. 


; above and below; the first above 1s three times the 


There are only two molars on each side 


size of the second, and 1s composed of three irregular 
; portions, each purtion being depreased in ite centre, 


Its movements are || which is surrounded by a ridge of enamel; the 


second molar is composed of two unequal parte: 
the first molar below is twice the size of the second, 
and both are composed of two parts. (See Fig. 265, ) 
The Uydromys is an aquate animal, and well 
adapted for swimming: the head is flat; the body 
olter-like, elongated, and covered with close glossy 


fur: on the fore feet there are four toes and the | 


rudiment of a thumb; on the hind feet there are 
five toes united by webs. The tail is Jong and 
cylindtical, covered with close stiff hairs; the ears 
are short and rounded ; the upper surface is brown, 
the extremity of the fail for about a third of its 
length white; the under surtace varies from white 
to a fine deep orange-yelluw. Some writers have 
regarded these varielies as distinct species ;—we 
have seen specimens with the colour of the under 
surface In intermediate stages between white and 
yellow, Length of head and body, about twelve 
inches; that of the tail nearly as much. The Hy- 
dromys is a native of Van Diemen’s Land, and 
various small islands mm D’Entrecasteaux Channel ; 
but of its habits we have no detailed accounts, 

The family Arvicohda.—In this family are com. 
prehended the Water-rat, the Lemming, and other 
Rodents, termed Haan ji hare Voles, &ce., distin~ 
guished from the Muridw by having rootless molars, 
by having the angle of the lower jaw raised, and 
by certain peculiarities in the etructure of the cra- 
nium. 

266.—Tiuk Economist Mousk 


(Arvicula aconomus). In the genus Arvicola the 
molars are Poe composite with flat crowns, pre- 


senting angular enamelled lamina (Fig. 267). The 
ears ace moderate, the muzzle obtuse, the taal 


the other, and in an inhabited burrow it is regu- jj shorter than the body, and hairy. The Heonomist 


larly found stopped with earth at the distance of 
The chambers are 
more or less oval, and of large size; that nearest 
the creeping-hole is the smallest, and is well lined 
with a bed of soft fine straw: it has three openings, 
one into the creeping-passage, one into the plung- 
ing-passage, and one communicating with the store- 
chambers, of which there are several, at least in the 
burrows of the old male. Each chamber is filled in 
the autumn with provisions, and sixty-five pounds of 
corn or a hundredweight of horse-beans have been 
found in the magazines of a single hamster. The 
burrow of a female has from three or four to eight 

lunging-holes, all terminating in her nest-chamber. 
flere she produces her litter, from six to eighteen in 
number, ‘The young are born blind and naked, but 
in eight or nine days their eyes are opened; they || 
grow rapidly, and in about a fortnight begin to dig 
small burrows, each making ifs own. The female 
has several Jitters in the course of a year. About 
the middle of October the hamster retires for good to 
its retreat, stopping up first the erceping-holes, then 
the plunging-boles ;—afler this the animal keeps 
awake (though underground) for about two months, 
living on its store and becoming very fat. When 
the cold of winter has fairly set in and reached it, 
it sinks into a complete state of torpor, which cone 
tinues till the middle of February. About the 
middle of March it begins to open its passage, and 
re-visits the fields ; it now abandons its old burrow, 
and begins to form a fresh one. 
hamster is said to be very good; the fur is also es- 
teemed, and ‘the hamster-hunter, who trades in the 
skins, aeualy 0 
been reaped, for the sake of obtaining the grain 
which the hamster has accumulated. 


The flesh of the || across such streams 


ens the burrows after the corn has || dung, on which they place the 


mouse is a native of the northern sweep of Siberia 
and Kamptschatka, It would appear that the same 
or a closely allied aan whabits Iceland. It is 
a burrowing animal, and constructs beneath the 
turf narrow gallenes which lead to a chamber, in 
the form of an oven, communicating with another 
used as a maguzine, in which it stores up food for 
winter consumption, ‘This conmsts of bulbous roots, 
and varions giains and berries; and the quantity 
of provision amassed is often very considerable, 
These animals breed several times in the year, pro- 
ducing three or four at a birth, Like the lemming, 
from some unknown cause, these mice, at iiregular 
periods, but always in the spring, perform extensive 
mugrations. Multitudes assemble together, luiming 
an army myriads strong. In Kamptschatka their 
progress is westward; neither rivers, nor Jakes, nor 
even arms of the sea stop them: thousands are 
drowned cr destroyed by birds and beasts of prey,-— 
but onwards the army marches,—pursuing their’ 
course, until they have crossed the mver Penshim, 
when they bend their way towards Judoma, and 
Ochot, which they usually reach about July: they 
return to Kamptschatka in October, but sadly ree 
duced in numbers by the accidents of flood and 
field. According to Dr. Henderson, the Economist 
mouse of Iceland aie “ies puyacity in pie 
vevying home and stocking its provisions; and he 
saudporaies the account of MM. Olafuen and 
Povelson reapecting their mode of conveying them 
as they may meet with in their 
«The party, which consists 
iece of dried cow- 
erties in « heap in 
then by their united force they bring 
nd, after launching it, ent- 


foraging expeditions. 
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259 —[larvest Mouse 





203 —Teeth of Caffre Broad eared Rat. 
960.—Flarvest Mouse 





26 ~Economist Vice 


987 — Teeth of Lconomist Mouse 


26) —Teeth of Hamster. 
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874.—Canada Send-Rat. 
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bark ‘and place themselves round the heap with 
their heads joined over it, and their backs to the 
water, their tails pendent in the stream serving the 

urpose of rudders.” (Fig. 266.) The truth o this 
fact he says was confirmed by the testimony of two 
credible witnesses, the clergyman of Briamslek, 
and Madame Benedictson, of Stickesholm. He 
further states that they make a drainage from their 
burrow, leading into a deep hole, intended for the 
reception of the water. 

268.—Tur Warten-Rat 


(Arvicola amphibia). Rat d’eqn, Buff. The water- 
rat is by many regarded as a variety of that de- 
structive animal the common rat, which, as is well 
known, often takes up ifs quarters in drains and 
ditches, and the banks of canals, eouecley near 
houses, farms, stables, &c., making deep burrows 
‘in which to rear its young. From this pest the 
water-rat is totally distinct. It ftequents the borders 
of large ponds, rescrvoirs, streams, and rivers, dwell- 
ing in burrows of considerable extent to which 
there are generally two or more outlets. The main 
outlet is in most instances close to the waters edge, 
so that during floods it is not unfiequently below 
the surface, but the gallery, sloping upwards as it 
proceeds in the bank, terminates in a chamber 
which the water does not reach. Here, in a snug 
bed of dried grass and vegetable fibres, the female 
rears her young. Nocturnal or erepuscular in its 
habits, it is chiefly as the dusk of evening steals on 
that the water-iat emerges from its retreat, but it 
seldom ventures far from the margin of the pond 
or river, into which when a armed it immediately 
plunges, and swims under the ‘over of overhanging 
roots and herbaye to its burrow. Thongh not web- 
footed, it is at home in the water, and dives with 
great ease. There are few persons who have not 
noticed its waymarks on the surface of stagnant 
ponds, or ditches mantled over with a thick crop 
of chickweed. These tracts are made during the 
night, the season in which it wanders in search of 
food or its fellows. ‘The roots of aquatic plants, 
especially the typha, the stems of equisetum, buds 
and bark, &c., constitute the diet of this species: 
it has been affirmed that it feeds also upon insects, 
amall fishes, frogs, &c., but for this assertion there 
is not the slightest foundation. It would appear 
that the water-rat hybernates during some portion 
of the winter, and also lays up a store of food. Mr. 
White says, “ As a neighbour was Jately ploughing 
in a dry chalky field, far removed from any water, 
he turned out a water-rat that was curiously laid up 
in an hybernaculum artiticially formed of grass and 
leaves. At one end of the burrow lay above a 
gallon of potatoes regularly stowed, on which tt 
was to have supported itself for the winter.” It 
must be acknnwiedsed that there are some points 
in.the history of this species to be cleared up. In 
size this animal equals the common brown rat, but 
the head is thicker and more obtuse, the muzzle 
being blunt and short; the ears are scarcely appa- 
rent, being buried inthe fur; the eyes are small 
and black; the tail is little more than half the 
length of the body, and thinly covered with short 
hairs. The fur is thick and close ; its colour on the 
upper parts is dark reddish brown, mixed with grey ; 
on the under surface brownish white: a black 
variety sometimes occurs. The species is spread 
over most parts of Europe. 
269, 270.— Tus Braver 


(Castor Fiber).’ The Beaver is not exclusively con- 
fined to' the northern portions of the American 
continent. Herman (see ‘ Journey round the Earth,’ 
&c.) informs us that it abounds in the Obi, and is 
taken, not for the sake of its fur, but for its mush, 
which bears a very high price.” It is common 
along the Euphrates, and a skin sent home by Col. 
Chesney is in the possession of the Zool. Soc. 
Lond. The beaver occurs also along some of the 
arger rivers of Enrope, as the Rhdne, the Danube, 
the Weser, and the Nuthe, near its confluence with 
the Elbe. It was formerly an inhabitant of our 
own island, and Giraldus Cambrensis gives us a 
short account of their manners in Wales; but in his 
time (1188) they were only found in the river Teily. 
By the laws of Hoel-dda, the price of a beaver's 
skin was fixed at 120 pence, a great sum in those 
days. Whether the European, Asiatic, and Ame- 
rican beavers are specifically identical or not, yet 
remains to be determined, Certain it is that the 
European beaver, as proved by the little colony in 
the Nuthe, displays the same manners and building 
propensities as its Transatlantic brethren; and per 
contra, the thirty scattered beavers near the settle- 
ments in America are solitary animals, dwelling in 
burrows like the scattered few along the Rhine, 
though it must be observed that one from the latter 
river in captivity exhibited as marked a construc- 
tive dispomtion as Reese vage beaver under the 
aame restrictions, e mode of building as con- 
ducted by the beaver of America is described by 
Hearne with great clearness and the absence of the 
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ordinary exaggeration. The 
various: where the beavers are, numerous, they 
tenant lakes, rivers, and creeks, eapecially the two 


latter, for the sake of the current, of which they 


avail themselves in the transportation of the ma- 
terials. They also choose such parts as have a 
depth of water beyond the freezing-power to con- 
geal at the bottom, In small rivers’ or creeks in 
which the water is liable to be drained off when 
the back-supplies are dried up by the frost, they 
are led by instinct to make a dam quite across 
the river, at a convenient distance from their houses, 
thus artificially procuring a deep body of water in 
which to build. The dam variesin shape : where the 
current is gentle, it is carried ont straight ; but where 
rapid it is bowed, presenting a convexity to the 
current. The materials used are drift-wood, green 
willows, birch, and poplars, if they can be got, and 
also mud and stones; these are intermixed witnout 
order, the only aim being to carry out the work 
with a regular sweep, and to make the whole of 
equal strength. Old dams by frequent repairing 
become a solid bank, capable of resisting a great 


force of water and ice, and as the willows, poplars, ° 


and birches take root and shoot up, they form by 
degrees a sort of thick hedge-row, often of consider- 
able height. Of the same materials the houses 
themselves are built, and in size proportionate to 
the number of their respective inhabitants, which 
seldom exceeds four old and six or eight young 
ones The houses, however, are ruder in structure 
than the dam; the only aim being to have a dry 
pas to lie upon, and perhaps feed in, When the 

ouses are large, it often happens that they are di- 
vided by partitions into two or three or even more 
compartments, which have, in general, no commu- 
nication, except by water; such may be called 
double or treble houses, rather than houses divided. 
Each compartment is inhabited by its own pos- 
sessors, who know their own door, and have no con- 
nexion with their neighbours, more than a friendly 
intercourse, and joining with them in the necessary 
labour of building. So far are the beavers from 
driving stakes, as some have said, into the ground 
when building, that they lay most of the wood 
crosswise, and nearly horizontal, without any order 
than that of leaving a cavity in the middle; and 
when any unnecessary branches project inward, 
they cut them off with their chisel-like teeth, and 
throw them in among the rest to prevent the mud 
from falling in. With this wood is mixed mud 
and stones, and the whole compacted together. 
The bank affords them the mud, or the bottom of 
the creek, and they carry it, as well as the stones, 
under their throat by the aid of their fore-paws ; 
the wood they drag along with their teeth. They 
always work in the night, and have been known 
during the course of a single mght to have accu- 
mulated as much mud as amounted to some thou- 
sands of their little handfuls. Every fall they cover 
the outside of their houses with fresh mud, and as 
late in the autumn as possible, even when the frost 
has set in, as by this means it soon becomes frozen 
as hard as stone, and prevents their most formid- 
able enemy, the wolverene or glutton, from dis- 
turbing them during the winter. In Jaying on this 
coat of mud they do not use their broad flat. tails, 
as has been asserted, a mistake which has arisen 
from their habit of giving a flap with the tail when 
plunging from the outside of the house into the 
water, and when they are startled, as well as at 
other times. The houses when complete have a 
dome-like figsure, with walls several feet thick, and 
emerging from four to six feet above the water. 
The only entrance is deep under water, below a 
projection called the “ angle” by the hunters, and 
beyond the reach of the frost: near this, also under 
water, Is Jaid up their winter store, a mass of 
branches of willows and other trees, on the bark of 
which they feed. ‘These they stack up, sinking 
each layer by means of mud and stones, and often 
accumulate more than a cartload of materials. Be- 
sides these winter-houses, in which they are shut 
up during the severities of the season, they have 
always a number of holes in the banks which serve 
them as places of retreat when any injury is offered 
to their houses, and in these they are generally taken. 
The entrance to these holes is deep below the 
water, which fills a great part of the vault itself. 
When the hunter forces the houses of the beaver 
in winter (the hunting season), the animals swim 
beneath the ice to these retreats, the entrances of 
which are discovered by striking the ice along 
the banks with an iron ice-chisel, the sound indi- 
cating to practised ears the exact spot: they cut a 
hole in the house and surprise their booty. During 
the summer the beavers roam about at pleasure, 
and it is during this season that they fell the wood 
neces for repairing their houses and dams, or 
for building others, commencing the latter about 
the end of August. Such is the strength and sharp- 


ness of their teeth that they will lop off a branch . 


as thick as a walking-stick sts single effort, and 


sithiation “hiéeed ‘js {!' aa cleanly-as if cut with’a: 


_Tapidly fell a tree, the shaft of which js as thick 










‘pruning Knife, .. Large 
stems they gnaw all round,. care that. their 
fall ahatl be towards or into the water;:' They 
or 
thicker than a man’s thigh, or from six -to ten: 
inches in diameter; and places of more than three 
acres in front of the river and one in depth: have 
been seen with the timber all felled by these ani- 
mals, though mamy of the trees were as thick as a 
man's body. The beaver does not attain ite full 
growth before three years, but it breeds before that 
time. It produces from two to six ata birth. The 
flesh of this animal is esteemed by the Canadian 
hunters, and by the natives, as a great delicacy, and 
we need not say how valuable its fur is as an article 
of commerce. It is from certain gandular sacs in 
the beaver that the substance called castor, or cas- 
toreum, used in medicine, is obtained, and which 
(procured from the European variety) was well 
known to the ancients. 

In captivity the beaver soon becomes familiar 
and sociable, and, if permitted, will even in a room 
exercise itself in attempts to build, using brushes, 
baskets, boots, sticks, and in short anything it can 
get hold of for the purpose. 

The fine fur of the beaver varies from glossy 
brown to black ; the tail, or caudjJe paddle, used asa 
rudder in diving or in ascending, is flat, scaled, and 
oailike. The length of the head and dody of a 
full-grown animal is about forty inches; of the 
caudle paddle, one foot. The feet are all five-toed ; 
those of the hind-feet are united by a broad pal- 
mated expansion ; the nails are strong, and that of 
the second toe of the hind-feet consists of two por- 
tions. On Jand the gait of the Deaver is awkward 
and shuffling, owing in part to the outward tour- 
nure of the hind-feet, which fits them for aquatic 
progression, and in part to the thick and clumsy 
configuration of the body. The genus Castor 1s 
somewhat isolated, and may be regarded as the type 
of a subfamily. 


271.—Tnn Musquasu 


(Ondatra Zibethica). Fiber Zibethieus, Sabine ; 
Musk-rat, Godman ; Ondathra of the Hurons ; Mus- 
quash, Watsuss, or Wachusk, and also Peesquaw- 
Tupeyew (‘the animal that sits on the ice ina round 
form ') of the Cice Indians. The dentition of this 
animal (Fig. 271*) presents a close affinity to that of 
the water-rat and other species of Arvicola, as in 


: 3—3 
Fig. 267. Molars, = 3" 


The musquash is a native of North America, and 
in its general form it resembles the common water- 
rat, size excepted. In the length of the head and 
body if measures about fourteen inches, that of the 
fail being eight or nine. The fur, which is much 
like that of the beaver, is dark umber brown pass- 
ing into brownish yellow on the under parts: pied 
and even white varieties are sometimes seen. The 
hind feet are not. webbed ; the tail is compressed 
laterally, broadest in the middle and covered with 
a thin sleek coat of short hairs; longer hairs run 
along the acute margins. 

The ranze of this animal is from Jat. 30° as high 
north as 69°, Small grassy lakes, or swamps, or the 
grassy borders of slow streams, are its favourite 
haunts. Vegetable matters are its principal food, 
as roots, fender shoots, the leaves of various carices, 
&e.; to which it adds fiesh-water muscles (Unio). 
The musquash swiins and dives well, plunging into 
the water on the least alarm, and diving instanta- 
neously on perceiving the flash of a gun. This ani- 
mal builds winter habitations, but far less solid 
and durable than those of the beaver. These habi- 
tations are thus described by Dr. Richardson :—* In 
the autumn, belore the shallow lakes and swamps 
freeze over, the musquash builds its house of mud, 
giving if a conical form, and asufficient base to raise 
the chamber above the water. ‘The chosen spot is 
generally amongst long grass, which is incorporated 
with the walls of the house from the mud being. de- 
posited amongst it, but the animal does not appear 
to make any kind of composition or mortar by tem- 
pering the mud and grass together. ‘There is, how- 
ever, @ dry bed of grass deposited in the chamber. 
The entrance is under water. When ice forms over 
the surface of the swamp, the musquash makes 
breathing-holes through it, and protects them from 
the frost by a covering of mud. In severe winters, 
however, these holes freeze up in apite of their ¢o- 
verings, and many of the animals die. It is to be 
remarked that the small grassy lakes selected by 
the musquash for its residence are never so firmly. 
frozen nor covered with such thick ice as deeper and 
clearer water. The Indians kil] these animals by 
pearing them through the walls of their houses, 
making their approach with great caution, for. the 
musquashes take to the water when alarmed by a 

sound on.the.ice, An experienced hunter isso well 
acquainted . with the. direction. of the chamber.and 
pede ti .in which its inmates lie, that he can 
(ransfix four.or five-at a time. As soon as. Sem 


i 


Rave, | : 


the motion of the spear, it is evident that the animal 


1a atrnok, the house is broker down, and :t is taken 
ont, principal seasons for taking the musquash 
are the autumn before the snow falls, and the spring, 

er ‘it hes disappeared, but while the ace 1 still 
entre. In the winter time the depth of snow pie- 
vents the houses and breathing-holes fiom being 
aven. One of the fiist operations of the hunter 1s 
to stop all the holes with the exception ot one, at 
which he stations him-elt to spear the animals that 
have eucaped being struck in their houses and come 
hither to bieathe. In the summer the musquash 
burrows in the banks of the lakes, making bianched 
canals many yards in extent, and forming its nest 
jn a chamber at the extremity, in which the young 
are brought forth When its house 1s attacked in 
the autumn, it retreats tu thes® passages, but in the 
spring they are frozen up. ‘The musquash may be 
frequently seen on the shores of small muddy 
inlands, sifting in a rounded form, and not easily to 
be distinguished fiom a piece of earth, until, on the 
approach of danger, it suddenly pune into the 
water, In the act of diving, when surprised, it 
gives a smart blow to the water with ifytal = Its 
flesh 15 eaten by the natives, though it has a strong 
musky flavour The fm is used for hat-making, 
and between tour and five hundied thousand skins 
are annually imported into Great Buitain, The mus- 
quash breeds three timesin the year, producing from 
three to seven at a buth. 


272, 273 —Tur Morn-Rat 


Aspalomys typhlus, Laxmann) Spalax typhlus, 

uldenst.; Aspalaa typhlus, Desm_ , Zemni, Reac- 
zinski; Slepez, amelin, Podolian Marmot, Pennant 

This strange animal (which forms the type of 
a distinct family) 1s expressly organized as a mine. 
The body is mole-shaped and covered with close 
fur, the limbs are short and thick, with strong short 
claws. The head 1s bioad and flat, with a lateral 
margin or 1idge running trom the great naked nose 
to the ears, and indicated by a line of white stiff 
hairs. Breadth ot head across, 2§ inches, Jength 
the same. Total length cleven inches = ‘Tail 
wanting. Teeth white general colour pale sandy 
ash-grey; the hairs pale lead colom at the base 
The specimen fiom which these notes were made 
Gn the Paris Museum) was brought from Russia 
(“Je pays des Covsaques du Donn”) a sccond 
apecimen, fiom Syria was smaller, eight and a half 
inches lonz, with bught orange teeth, and the 
lateral mdge of the head not fanged with white hats , 
its colom also was darker. 

The mole-rat 1s a native of Asta Minor, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Southern Russia betwecn the 
Tanais and Volya The Russians term it Slepez, 
or the blind, and the Cossachs Stochor Noimon, 
which has the same meaning. = It1s generally sup- 
posed to be the dewéacz (Aspalax) of Aristotle, but 
ay a species of mole inhabiting Kurope (Talpa ca ca) 
has the cyes albo rudimentary, this point is doubttul 
In the mole-rat the eye 1s a minute black grain 
lying beneath the shin, which passes over it, and 19 
besides covered with the fur itis evident that the 
sense of vinon is demed tu this creature, but by 
way of amends its internal organs of heaung are 
largely developed, and the externa) oufice 15 wide, 
though the conch of the ear 1s almost obsolete 
The mouth as small, the tip of the nose 1 largely 
bare and cartilaginous, woth the nostiils wide apart 
and placed below. The mole-rat has much of the 
manners of our common mole itis gregariots, and 
its burrows are clustered together Rich level plains 
aie its favoute Jocalities Its burrows consist of 
palleres at a little distance below the surface of the 
earth, which communicate with chumbers sunk to a 
greater depth. From its gallenes it drives lateral 
pavsages in search of roots, particularly of the bulbous 
cioit ay Ags on which it feeds. According to 
Reaezinski, it also devours giain, of which it amasses 
a store in its burrow for winter consumption — Its 
actions are sudden and quick, but megula:, and it 
moves along with equal ease both forwards and 
backwards. It burrows very expeditiously = In the 
morning it often quits its retreat and basks with its 
mate m the sun. At the least noise if raises its 
lead to jisten, and in a menacing attitude, when 
attacked, it snorts and gnashes its tecth, and defends 
itself resolutely, inflicting severe wounds. There 1s 
@ superstition among the people of the Ukraine, 
«that the hand which has suffocated one of these 
animals 1s gifted with the virtue of curing scrotulous 


affections. =. 
974, 276.—Tax Canava Sann-Rir 


dursarius). Mus bursarius, Shaw. Fischer 
$, and perhaps correctly, the genera Sac- 
Pseudostoma, Diplostoma, and Saccomys, 
ous with the genus Geomys of Rafinesque, 
is represented by the sand-rat, distin- 
ished by large cheek-pouches, which when full 
ve an ob form and nearly touch the ground 
but when empty are retracted for three-fourths o 
their length. Their interior is very glandular, par- 


re 
cophorus, 
as synon 
an 











ticularly the orfice that opens into the mouth. 
The incisors area. Fig 275* represents the skull 
and teeth of Geomys, as given by Dr. Richardson ; 
1, 2, 3, skull, natural size, in different views: 4, 
lowe: jaw; 5, palate and upper teeth; 6, upper 
grinder: magnified, Fig 276 represents the teeth of 
Geomys (Saccumys, F Cuv ) enlarged. 

The skull is ‘arge and depressed, the nose short, 
the nasal and frontal bones are in the same plane , the 
feo ig very narow, and the zygomatic arch is but 

ittle depressed below the upper surface of the shu 

The nostrils ace somewhat lateral, the inouth gs 
contracted, the pendulous check pouches arc thinly 
clothed with short hairs, and sometimes almost naked 
—they open into the mouth by the side of the molar 
teeth, auditory openings large, extcrnal ear almost 
obsolete , evessmal] and far apart, body cyhindical, 
tall of moderate length, round, tapenng, and more 
orJesshany, Limbs shot, toes five on cach loot, 
with strong claws 

In Richardson observes that the sand rats bur 
row in sandy soils, and fecd on acorns, nuts, roots, 
and grass, which they convey to them burows in 
their cheek-pouches, they throw ap little mounds 
of earth, hke mole hills, im summer, but are not seen 


abroad in the winter season, speaking of the 


Columbia sand-rat, he observes, that when ino the 
act of emptying ifs ne itosits up jike a mar- 
mot or squirrel, and squeezes the sachs against 
its breast with ats fore paws and chin | These am- 
mals commit great havoc on the potato-felds 
The Canada sand rat 1s known only from Di Shaw s 
description (in the * Linnaan Trans uctions ’ vol v, 
p 227) of a specimen in Mr Bullocks Muscum, 
and which afterwards passed into the hands of M 
Jemouinck There i no specimen im any of ou 
museums, nordad Di. Richardson see the annnal 
in hisexpedition It may, however, possibly prove 
tu be identiedl with onc of the species he has de- 
seribed = This animal 1s stated to be about the size 
of a common rat, and of a pale-gieyish brown, A 
specimen of the mole like sand rat (Gs talpordes) ts 
preserved in the collection of the Zool Soc. Itas 
a native of the borders of the Saskatchewan, 


977 —Tiur Camas Potcurp Rat 


(Diplostoma  balinvonum) The animals of this 
genus differ from those of the genus Geoomys, in 
having chech pouches which open cxtanally at 
the sides of the mouth, and are canied mwaids and 
downwards along the side of the lowar yiw, these 
pouches are not pendulous, the mouth as a vertical 
fissure nearly an inch Jong, entnely exposing thie 
incisors, and the lateral told of shin before the open- 
ing of the pouch as covercd internally and exter- 
nally with fur ‘The body resembles that of a great 
mole with a large clumsy head 

"Lhe animals otf this genus were termed * Gauffres,’ 
by the carly Tiench travellers there appear to be 
several species 

The Camas pouched-1at iscommonin N America, 
on the banks of the Columbia river, and the Mult- 
nomah, where it is known under the name of Cam is- 
rat, because the bulbous root of the Quamash on 
Camas-plant (Sella esculenta) forms its favourite 
food. It as eleven inches Jong, and of a chesnut 
Inown colour These animals, the Gauffies of the 
Fiench, are caccssively voracious, and they are vary 
destiuctive to beets, carrots, and sumilar vegetables 
They hve almost exclusively under ground, work- 
ing than way hke a mole, and are said to fll then 
check-pouches with the earth by means of ther 
paws, and tou empty them of their contents at the 
mouth of the burrow. 


278 —Tnr Covrst-Rar 


(Batherqus maritanus) The 
thiergus (Oryeterus, | Cuv ) sas follows 
4—4 » op gle 
eee (see Figy 278*), 
hended several species of mule ihe Rodents pe- 
culiar to Afniea the whole form and organization of 
which fit them for an underground existence The 
most remathable is the coast-raf, or stnd-mole of 
the downs This species is a native of Southern 
Aintea, ficquenting sandy tracts along the coast. 
On the surface of the ground it proceeds slowly, 
but it burrows with great es Rae and works out 
long gallenes, throwing up Inllocks as does the 
mole. In some distnets these are extremely nu- 
merous, rendennug it dangerous to pass over them 
on horseback, and not pleasant even on foot, the 
earth, where excavated, suddenly giving way = This 
animal is about a foot in length, exclusive of the 
fail, winch 1s about three inches. The incisors are 
of enormous s)ze, and those above have a deep 
longitudinal] furrow down the front; and a hairy 
palate extends behind them. The general colour is 
greywh ash. 


279.—Tnx Rasuir Carcomys, 


This animal, which in shape resembles a rat, repre- 
sents the genus Cercomys, closely allied to thet of 


dental form of Ba- 
Molats 


In this genus are compte- 
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Echymys, containing the epiny rats. The molars 
are = rooted, The general colour of thie epe- 


cies is deep brown above, paler on the mdes and 
cheeks; all the under parts are whitwh; the tale is 
Jong, hike that of the rat; ears and eyes } it 
1s a native of Brazil, but of ite habits we lave no 
detailed accounts. ‘The teeth of the genua Eely- 
mys (a South Amenucan group) are flyured 280 


281.—Cumine’s Ou10op0EN 


(Octodon Cumungi) Dendrobius Degus, Meyen, 
The tamily Octudontile established for a few 
alhed geneta pecuhar to South Amenica, of which 


that termed QOctodon 1s the type. Molary, (=. 


The antorbital foramen is as laige as the orbit, or 
nearly so The descending :amus of the lower jaw 
Is deeply emuyinated behind, and the postenor 
angle acute Fiz 282 represents the skull of Os. 
tedon an different views, and Fig, 283 the skull of 
an alhed genus, Clenomys, 

Cuming s Octodon in size and shape resembles 
awater-rat) | General colour brownish grey ; clouded 
with dushy black, under surface dushy grey; base 
of the tall beneath nearly white, 

Ehose animals are caccedingly abundant in the 
ecntral patsof Chile | They frequent by hundreds 
the hedgc-rows and thickets, where they make bur. 
rows which communicate with one another, In 
the neighbourhood of Valparaiso multitudes may be 
secn togethar feeding femlesly m the day-time. 
Somctines they ascend the lower branches of smal! 
sliubs, but not often They are very destructive to 
fulds ot youngcom On betmg disturbed, they all ron 
ihe aabbitsto then burrows When running they 
eany then tals raised up, more like squiels than 
rats, and they also sit up like those ammals, Accord- 
ing to Molina they lay up a winter store of food, but 
dy not become dormant The Octodon 1s the Degu 
of that water he says that the Indians used for- 
menly to cat them with much relish = Piebald and 
albino vaneties are not uncommon. The greatest 
cnemy of these active httle creatures 19 a species of 
horned owl, which feeds clnefly upon them, 


28-4 


(Crenomys Magdlaucus) General colour browne 
sh grey tinged with yellow and shizhtly vaned by 
a blackish tint, under parts paler, chin and throat 
pale fawn Jength of head and body about seven 
inches, of the tal about two mehes and a quarter, 
‘Loos, asin Octodon, five on each foot 

Locality The east entrance of the Strait ol 
Magelhacns at Cape Gregory and the vicinity 
(King) The wide platos north of the Rio Colo- 
rado are undermined by these animals 5 and dear 
the Strait of Magelhaens, where Patagoma blends 
with ‘hieua del Lucgo, the whole sandy country 
forms a ercat watren for them 

M: Darwin (‘Jounal and Remarks’) gives a ci- 
cunpstantial account of this eunous anmmal, which 
he well deserbes as a rodent with the habits of a 
mole & Phe tucutuco,” says that author, “as ex- 
tremely abundant in some putsof the country, but 
modifheult to be procued, and still more difheult 
to bo seen when at Itbenty Ut lives almost entirely 
underground, and prcfers a sandy soil with a gentle 
inclination "Phe aioe nie sald not to be deep, 
but of great lenyth  TMhey are scldom open, the 
earth bem thrown up af the mouth info hillocks, 
not quite so large as those male by the mole. 
Considcrable tracts of country are so completely 
undcimincd by these animals, that horses, in passing 
over, sink above then fetlocks. The tucutucos 
appear, fo a certain degiee, to be greganous The 
min who procured specimens for me had esught 
ais forether and be sad this was a common occ u- 
mnec They ar nocturnal an ther habits, and 
thes puncaipal food is afforded by the roots otf 
plants, which is the object of thei extensive and 
superficial burrows, Azara says they are so difh- 
cult to be obtained, that he never saw more than 
onc Ele states that they lay up maguzines ot foud 
within their burrows. This animal is universally 
known by a very peculiar nome which it makes 
when beneath the ground = A person, the first time 
he hears it,a8 much surprised for it is not easy fo 
tell whence it comes, nor is it possible to guess 
what hind of creature ufters it) “The noise consists 
Ina shot buf not rongh nasal count, whieh 19 re- 
peated about four times in quick succession 5 the 

ist grunt as not so joud, but a little longer and 
more distinct than the three following | the musical 
time of the whule is constant, as offen as it in 
ultered. The name Tucutuco is given in imitation 
of the sound. In all] times of the day, where this 
animal is abundant. the nowe may be heard, and 
sometimes duectly beneath one’s feet. When kept 
in a room, the tucutucos move both slowly and 
clumsily, which appears owing to the outward action 
of their hind-legs; and they are hkewise quite 
incapable of jumping even the ral rere 
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275° —Skull and Teeth of Canads Sand Rat 
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2a2 —Skull of Cuming s Octodon, 
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z79 —Rabhbit Cercomvs 
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992 —Common Porcupine. 








201.—Nkull of Common Porcupine. 





200.—Teeth of Ecnymys. 





909 Teeth of Coypu 





200 —Teeth of Erethizon. 





286 —Mursle and Pews of Utia 
205.—Utia. 


929 —Testh of Hyutriz 








height. When 
“and hold. the ‘piece in their fore-paws; they ap- 

ar aleo to wish to d ‘toto some corner. 
Fey are very stupid in making ay attempt to 
escape; when angry or frightened, they utter the 
tyeutuco. Of those I kept alive, several, even the 
first day, became quite tame, not attempting to bite 
or to run away; others were a little wilder. The 
man who caught them asserted that many are found 
blind. A specimen which I preserved in spirits was 
in this state. When the animal was alive I placed 
my finger within half an inch of its head, and 
not the slightest notice was taken: it made its 
way however about the room nearly as well as the 
others.” 


285.—T'un Uria 


(Capromys Furnieri). Isodon Pilorides, Say. Mr. 
Waterhouse considers the genus Capromys as one 
of those included in the Histricine section of Ro- 
dents. The anterior paws have four toes and a ru- 
dimentary thumb; the hind-feet are thick, broad, 
aud strong, and five-toed; the claws are strong ; 
the soles of all the feet are naked, and covered with 
a coarse granular black skin, divided into pads by 
deep fissures. The muzzle is obtuse ; the nostrils 
ure Open, oblique, edged externally with an elevated 
rim, and separated by a medial furrow, running to 
the fissure of the upper lip. The whiskers are 
long; the tail is anuindated with a scaly epidermis, 
with short thinly-set hairs from between each scale 
(see Fig. 286: a, muzzle; }, portion of tail; e. 
under part of fore-fovt ; @, under part of hind-toot). 
The ears are moderate, erect, almost rounded. 


4—4 , 
Molars 74, with the crown traversed by folds of 


enamel. Eyes small. 

This animal isa native of Cuba, where it is known 
by the name of Utia. Jt appears fo have been de- 
seribed by Bomare and Oviedo three hundred years 
ugo. The general colour of the utia is glossy 
brown grizzled with yellowish grey ; the muzzle, 
chest, and under parts greyish white; the fur of a 
coarse texture ; length about two feet two inches, 
of which the tail is eight inches. 

With respect to the habits of the utias in a wild 
state, if is only known that they are found in the 
woods, that they climb trees with yreat facility, and 
that they live on vegetables. From observations 
un those kept in a domesticated state, M. Desmarest 
g:ves the following details :—‘* Their intelligence 
appears to be developed to as great a degree 
ns that of rats and squirrels, much more so than 
that of rabbits and guinea-pigs. They have, indeed, 
a great share of curiosity. At night they are very 
wakeful, and the form of the pupils is indicative of 
nocturnal habits. The sense of hearing does not 
gh to be #o acute as that of rabbits or hares. 

heir nostrils are incessantly in motion, especially 
when they smell any new object. Their taste is 
sufficiently delicate to enable them to distinguish 
and reject vegetables which have been touched by 
animal substances, to which they manifest the 
greatest repugnance. They agree perfectly well 
tugether, and sleep close by each other. When they 
are apart they call each other by a sharp cry, dif- 
fering little from that of a rat. Their voice, when 
they express pleasure, is a low soft kind of grunting. 
They scarcely ever quai.el except for food—as when 
one piece of fruit is given between both; in that 
case one seizes and runs away with it, until the 
other is able to take it from him. They some- 
times play fora long time together, holding them- 
selves upright in the manner of kangaroos, firmly 
supported upon the broad soles of their hind-feet 
and the base of the tail, and striking each other 
with their paws, until one of them, finding a wall! 
or eome other body against which to su port him- 
self, acquires an additional power, ne gains an 
advantage; but they never bite each other. To- 
wards other animals they manifest the greatest 


indifference, paying no attention even to cats, | 

of being caressed, and particularly - 
( They do ' 
not bite, but slightly press with the incisor teeth | 


They are fon 
of being scratched under the chin. 


the skin of those who caress them. They do not 
ordinarily drink, but occasionally suck up water 
as squirrels do. Their food consist of vegetables 
exclusively, such as cabbage, succory, grapes, nuts, 
bread, apples, &c. They are not very difficult in 
the choice of their food, but still have a particular 
fondness for strong-flavoured herbs and -aromatic 
plants, as wormwood, rosemary, geraniums, pimper- 
nel, celery, &c, Grapes pleased them much, to 
obtain which they would instantly climb up a 
long pole, at the tap of which the fruit was placed. 
They are also fond of bread steeped in aniseed 
or even wine. These animals are pentinrade 
their movements are slow, and their hinder parts 
are embarrassed when they walk, as is observable 
in the bear. They Jeap occasionally, turnin 

suddenly round from head to tail like the field- 
mouse. When they climb, which they do with 






eating they rest on their hind-legs | 


er 
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: only is free, the rest palmated. 


! to which she manifests gieat attachment, 
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the greatest ease, they 
the base of their tail as a support, and the same 
in descending. In certain positions, on a stick 


: for example, the tail serves as a balance to pre- 
serve their equilibrium. They often raise them- 
‘ selves to a listening attitude, sitting erect, with the 


paws hanging down, like rabbits and hares. In 


| eating they employ sometimes only one, sometimes 
both their fore-paws; the former is the case when 


the substance they are holding is small enough to 


' be held between the fingers and the tubercle at the 


base of the thumb.” 


287.—Tue Corrv 


(Myopotamns Coypus). Quoiya, d°Azara; Coui, 
Molina ; Hydromys Coypus, Geoff. ; Mus Castorides, 
Burrow. 

The coypu is common in certain districts of 
South America, as Chile, Buenos Ayres, and 
Tucuman. .The head is large; the muzzle obtuse : 
the ears small and round ; fore-feet with a rudi- 
mentary thumb and four toes, all free: hind-feet 
plantigrade, with five toes, of which the outermost 
Tail strong 
and scaly, and sprinkled with scattered hairs. 


4—4 , a eee 
Molars J—q Mereasing in size from the first to 


‘the Jast, with winding folds of enamel (see Fig. 


288). The eyes are small, approximating to each 
other, and placed high in the head. Behind the 
upper incisors there is a hairy palate or space, a 
weculiaity noticed also in Buathtergus. ‘The body 
is clothed with two sorts of hair, an under-garment 
of fine close fur almost water-preof, and an upper 
layer of long, shining, straight hairs of a rich brown, 
which is the general colour, the muzzle being dirty 
white. The limbs are short but strong; and the move- 
ments of the animal on land are slow and crawling, 

The coypu remained unknown to the scientific 


, world, while thousands of its skins, under the name 


of Racoonda, fur more than forty years had been 


‘ annually imported into Europe, for the sake of the 


fine under-fur, which, like that of the musquash and 


' beaver, is extensively used in the manufacture of hats. 


This animal is gregarious and aquatic, residing in 
burrows which it excavates along the banks of rivers: 


. and in these burrows the female produces and rears 


her young, from three or four to seven in number, 
In the 
Chonos Archipelago, according {0 Mr. Darwin, 


, “these animals, instead of mhabiting fresh water, 
"live exclusively in the bays or channels which ex- 
| tend between the innumerable small islets of that 
: group.” ‘The inhabitants of Chiloc, who sometimes 
i visit this archipelago for the purpose of fishing, 


state that these animals do not live solely on vege- 
table matter, as is the case with those inhabiting 
rivers, but that they sometimes cat shell-fish. ‘The 
coypu is said to be a bold animal, and to fight 
fiercely with the dogs employed in chasing it. 
Its flesh when cooked is white and good to eat, 
An old female procured on these islands weighed 
between fen and eleven pounds” An extensive 
trade in the skins of these animals is carried on at 
Buenos Ayres, where they are improperly called 
‘*Nutrias,” or otters. In captivity the coypu soon 
becomes gentle and attached; and is evidently 
pleased with marks of attention from those with 
whom it Is familar. Length of adult male, one 
foot eleven inches, exclusive of the tail, which is 
one foot three inches. 

The Family Wistricida, or Porcupines.—The 
poreupines, a spine-clad family, are divided into 
the yvenera Hystrix, Erethizon, Synetheres, &c., 


' and are respectively distributed over Europe and 


North Asia, Africa, India and its islands, and North 
and South America. All the porcupines have the 
molars four in each jaw on each side; nearly equal 
in size, and furnished with distinct roots ; dy 
worn the surfaces present tortuous folds of enamel 
(see Fig. 289, the teeth of Hystrix, and Fig. 290, the 
teeth of Erethizon). The tongue is rough with 
papilla, like those of the cats; the head is short and 
blunt; the nostrils large and open; the cars and 
eyes comparatively small; and the general form 
thick and clumsy. 

Two figures of skulla (Fig. 291) represent the 
skull of a species termed, by F. Cuvier, Acanthion 
Javanicum (1), and that of the common porcupine 
(2), by way of comparison. With respect to the 
genus Acanthion founded by F. Cuvier on the cha- 
racters of two skulls, one of which was brought from 
Java, we are strongly inclined to consider it iden- 
tical with the genus Atherura of Baron Cuvier, 
though the latter, in his‘ Régne Animal,’ makes no al- 
lusion to the genus proposed by his brother. Fischer 
gives the Acanthion Javanicum of F. Cuvier as 
identical with the fasciculated porcupine (Atherura 
fasciculata), and is probably correct. The fasci- 
culated porcupine has been long known to science, 
and is digured by Buffon ae the “ Porc-épic de 
Malacca,” but since his time,till within the few last 
years, no specimen had reached Europe. In 1828, 
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1M, Dised sent askin and skeleton to ‘Pravee, tom, 


India, and about the same times living individual | 
was brought to England by Liewt:. Vidal,-and ‘pre+ 
sented to the Zool. Soc. Lond. It was deseribed 

and figured by Mr.-Bennett, and now forme’s ‘part 
of the riches of the museum, This individual, how- 

ever, was not brought from India or its islands, but. 
from Fernando Po, where it is stated to be in sueh 

abundance as to furnish a staple article of food to 

the inhabitants. Whether it be truly indigenous 

there, or was originally brought by the early Por. 

tuguese settlers to that island from India or Java, : 
and has become naturalized, are points unsettled. 


292, 293.—Tur Common Porcupine 


(Histrir cristata) — Pore-épie of the French: Istrice 
of the Italians; Stachelschwein, Dornschwein, and 
poecel of the Germans. This spine-covered 
animal is found in Itely, throughout Africa, in 
Southern Tartary, the borders of the Caspian Sea, 
Persia, and India ; it was observed by Mr. Hodgson 
inhabiting the central and lower regions of Nepéal. 
When full-grown it is upwards of two feet in length ; 
but the specimens from Italy are generally smaller 
than the African, and have shone: quills. It would 
appear that in Italy it is not indigenous, but has 
become naturalized. 

The porcupine is a nocturnal animal, of quiet 
and secluded habits, passing the day in its subtea- 
ranean retreat, for the digging of which its muscular 
limbs and stout claws are well adapted, At night 
it steals forth to feed; roots, bark, fruits, and vege- 
tables constitufe its dict. In winter it appears to 
undergo a partial hybernation. Sluggish and timid, 
the porcupine is yet enabled, clothed in its array . 
of spears, to repel the assault of enemies: when 
driven to act on the defensive, he bends his head 
down, turns his back towards his assailant, erects 
his spines, and receiving the rash assault, pushes 
them forcibly by the action of the whole body 
against the aggressor, The wounds thus inflicted 
are very severe, and do not heal readily. The 
spines of the porcupine are of {wo sorts: one short 
being long, slender, and bending ; the other spines, 
concealed beneath the former, are short, thick in 
the niddle, ahd tapering to a sharp point ; they are 
ringed black and white. The length of the short 
spines, which are the true effective weapons, is 
from four to ten inches, and the point, which con- 
sists of flint-like enamel, is somewhat compressed 


; with two slightly raised and opposite ridges, which 


when minutely examined are found to be finely 
There is another sort of furniture on the 
tail, namely, a number of dry, hollow, open quills, 
of considerable circumference, and supported upon 
long and very slender stalks, which vibrate with 
every motion. When the porcupine clashes these 
together they produce a rustling noise. The appa- 
ratus by which the spines and these hollow rattles 
are Clashed and rained consists of a strong muscular 
expansion underneath, and adherent to the thick 
skin. From the raising and clashing of the spines, 
and perhaps the accidental falling of one looser 
than the rest (about to be shed naturally), has 
arisen the belief that the animal was capable of 
darting his spines, like a javelin, point foremost— 
un error we need not stay to confute. 


294.—Tie Brazintan Porcupine 


(Synetheres prehensilis). Cuandu of Marcgrave ; 
Coendu, Buffon ; Prehensile Poreupine of Pennant. 

In North America the porcupines are represented 
by the Hairy or Canada Viscaine (Erethizon dor- 
satum), which is ina great degree arborea! in its 
habits. In Brazil we are presented with the species 
termed Cuandu, more decidedly organised as: a 
climber, having a prehensile tail, resembling that 
of the oppossum. ‘The muzzle is broad and short: 
the head convex in front, the spines rather short : 
the fail very long, and naked for half its length. 
The feet have only four toes. ‘The length of this 
species is about two feet, exclusive of the tail, which 
is about eighteen inches; the nose is covered with 
brownish hair; the ears are near naked: the 
body is covered above with spines, the Jongest (on 
the lower part of the back) are about three inches 
in length; those on the sides and base of the Jimbs 
are the shortest. All are sharp, and barred near 
their points and roots with white; brown in the 
middle. The basal half of the tail is clad with 
short spines; the breast, under parts, and lower 
portion of the limbs with dark brown bristles, 

The Brazilian porcupine appears very much ‘to 
tesemble the Canada porcupine in its habits, living 
in woods, sleeping by day, and feeding on fruits, 
&c. by night. Marcgrave states that its voice -is 
like that of a sow. The quills are stated to’ have’: 
the same penetrating and destructive quality ‘as: 
those of the Canadian species. It is a slugs 
tnimal, climbing trees very slowly, and holding on: 
with its prehensile tall, especially in jts descent: 
It grows very fat, dnd the flesh is ‘said to be white 
and well-tasted. Our.cut: is taken from a livisur ”’ 
specimen inthe. garden of the Zoologioal Seolety: *’ 





Fainily Chinchillides.—To the animals of this 
femily, of which the beautiful chinchilla is the type, 
the attention of Znglish naturalists was first called 
by Mr. Bennett, whoee admirable paper on the sub- 

ct will he found in the first volume of the ‘Trans. 

ol. Soc.’ In this paper three genera are clearly 
and fully characterized, viz. : Lagotis, Benn. ; Chin- 
chilla, Benn. ; and Lagostomus, Brookes. The Chin- 
ehillidee are all peculiar to South America, and are 
burrowing and giegainous in the habits. ‘Their 
food is exclusively vegetable. The molar teeth are 


4—4 
mq destitute of true roots. 


295, 296, 297.—Tne Crinc aILna 


(Chinchilla laniyera) The characters of the genus 
Chinchilla, as established by Mr. Bennett, are as 





follows :—Molars, — crossed obliquely on then 


surface by three lines of enamel. Toes, on the fore- 
feet, five; on the hind-feet, four. Tail of moderate 
length, and hairy; ears broad, rounded, and nearly 
naked ; eyes large and full; iur long, thick, close, 
soft and woolly. 

The chinelulla appears to have attracted in very 
early times the notice of tiavelleis, though the 
accounts scattered in then works have been but 
little regarded by naturalists In 1824 Schmuidt- 
meyer, in his tiave's over the Andes into Chile, 
notices the chinchilla as a “ woolly field-mouse 
which hives undergound, and chiefly fecds on wild 
onions. Its fine fu is well known in Europe, 
that which comes fiom Upper Peru is rougher and 
Jager than the clinclulla of Chile, but net alway» 
so beautiful in its colow = Great numbers of these 
animals aie caught in the naighbourhood of Co 
quimbo, and Copiapo, generally by boys with dogs, 
and sold to traders, who bing them to Santiago 
and Vaipaiano, from whence they are cxported. 
The Peruvian skins me either brought to Buenos 
Ayres fiom the castern pats of the Andes, or sent 
to Lima. The catensive use of this fu has lately 
occasioned a very considcrable destiuetion of the 
amimals.” Thom this passage it would appear that 
thee are two or more specics of chinchilla, re- 
spectively Chihan aud Peiuvian, and hence we 
suspect is to be accounted for the difference m= the 
colour and quality of the chinchilla tur, which wo 
have fieyquently observed. Our examination — of 
specimens in the Pans museum also Jeads us to the 
same conclusion 

A native of the valleys in the high mountain dis- 
tiicts of South America, where the cold as offen 
vey seveie, the deep woolly coat of the chinchilla 
is Wel) calculated for presesxing wamth = Whither 
in the winter season the animal hybernatcs o1 not 
yet remains to be discovered = Of its manners, in- 
deed, we know Iiftle In captivity if is quict, in 
offensive, and cleanly if feeds sitting up on its 
haunches like a squirrel, holding its food between 
its fore-paws. Its ratio of intelligence 19 on the 
pame par With that of the rabbit on guinea pig 
hence it displays no mdications of attachment to 
those who feed it, not much animation or playful- 
ness. In its alpine valleys it associates in numbers, 
excavating bunows, in which af wsides. Thi 
female bieeds twice a yeal, producing fiom four to 
six young at a buth Various roots, especially 
those of bulbous plants, constitute the diet of the 
chinchilla. [he colour of the fin of this species is 
clear giey above, but varying in depth, and passing 
info white on the under paits ifs quality is cx- 

uisitely fine, aud its length renders it well adapted 
for spinning. Indced, Molina informs us that © the 
ancient Peruvians, who were far more industnous 
than the modein, made of this wool coverlets for 
beds, and valuable stuffs" The tail 1s covered with 
long bushy hairs, and usually hept turned up towards 
the back. In length the chinchilla measures about 
nine inches, exclusive of the tail, wiichas hve inches 
The tore-limbs are compaiativcly shoit) the head 
has much resemblance to that of a young, full- 
haired iabbit ,-the muzzle is short and blunt, and 
furnished with long whiskers; the eyes are black, 
the ears are ample. The skull is remathable tor 
the size of the anto: bita) foramen and the amplitude 
of the tympanic bulla. The general skeleton ts 
slightly built, and the bones areslender, the 1bs are 
thirteen on each side. Fig 2098 represents the skull 
and skeleton of the Chinchilla Lanigera. a, skull 
seen from above; J, the same seen fiom below, c, 
the lower jaw. ‘ 


299.—Cuvirr'’s Laaotis 


Lagotis Cuvieri). Of the genus Lagotis two spe- 
Sm weie described and figured by Mr. Bennett 
(see the ‘Trans Zool, Soc.,’ vol.1.). In this genus 
the toes of the anterior as wel) as posterior feet are 


four. The hind lymbs are considerably developed ; 


the muzzle js somewhat elongated and narrow, 
and furnished with whiskers; the eyes are 
moderate, but prominent; the ears are elongated, 


rounded at the isn, aad rolled inwards at the edges. 
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MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


The fur is soft, lon 
attached to the akin, The tail of tolerable length, 
and bushy, with long, stiff, wiry hairs, General 
contour rabbit-hke. 

M. Deamarest was the first to suggest that a vis- 
cacha observed by Feuillée in Peru, and, as he says, 
often domesticated in the houses at Lima, was a 
distinct species from the viseacha of the Pampas ; 
and a careful examination of the scattered notices 
published by travellers respecting the viseachas of 
the castern and western sides of the Andes led Mr. 
Bennett to form the same opinion, which was con- 
firmed by the acquisition of a hving animal regarded 
as the Pemvian viscacha of the older wiiters ‘The 
references to the Peruvian viseacha by vauous ot 
the carly travellers im South Amenca ae by no 
mcans linuted, and in collating them, Mr Bennett 
evinced a spit of labonousescaich. He refers to 
Pedio de Cugqa, 1551, Acosta 1590, Garcilago de 
la Vega, 1609, Nieremberg, 1635, Feullee, 1725, 
and Antomo de Ulloa, 1772 ‘The last waiter, in 
his ‘Noticias Amencanus,’ gives a comeet account 
of the habits and manners of the ammual in question, 
M: Bennett's translation is as follows —* Taking 
the place of the rabbit, which is wanting in Peru, 
there is another kind of ammal, called viseacha, 
which is not found im Quito In form and in the 
colow of the fur itis similar to the rabbit, but dif 
fers from it m having a Jong tal fumished with 
tufted han, whichis very thin towards the root, but 
thick and long as it approaches the tip It docs 
not carry its fail turned over the head lke the 
syuniel, but stretched out, as it were, ina honzon- 
tal dnection’ ats jomts are slender and scaly 
These ammals conccal themselves ino holes of the 
rocks in which they mahe then retreats, net form. 
ing burrows in the earth like rabbits There they 
conziegate in considcrable numbers, and are mostly 
seen ina siffing posttre, but not eafing they feed 
on the herbs and shiubs that giow among the rocks, 
and are very active. Thon means of escape do not 
consist in the velocity of then flight, but in the 
promptitude with which they run to the shelter of 
their holes. ‘This they commonly do when wounded , 
for which reason the mode of killing them in by 
shooting them in the head, as, they reeaive the 
charge in any other pat, although much myc, 
they do not fail to go and die im the intenor of than 
burrows, They have this peculiarity, that as soon 
as they die their haw falls off, and on this account 
although at 1s softer, and somewhat longe: and fing 


| than that of the rabbit, the shin cannot be made 


use of forcommon purposes. ‘The flash is white, 
but not well flavouicd, Ve ing especially distasteful 
at cerfain seasons, when at is altogcthar repugnant 
to the palate.” Molina speaks of the employment 
of its wool among the ancient Pemuvians, adding, 
that the CInhans of the prcsent day (us work was 
ouginally published in 1782, and reprinted with ad- 
difions-in 1810) use if in the manuficture of hats. 

The general colour of the viscacha of the western 
acelivities of the Peruvian Andes, or Cuvier s layotis 
(L Cuvier), as greyish ash, clouded here and there 
with a tint of brown, The hans otf the tul are 
mingled black and white ‘The cars cqual the head 
in dength ‘The body measures sixteen inches im 
cluding the head, the tal, about twolve inches, 
Hig 800 represents the skclcton, with the skull of 
the Lagotis Cuvier oa, shull secn trom above , 0, 
the same seen from bolow , ¢, lower Jaw , d, crown 
of the two antcror molar tecth of the lowar jaw 
enlarged, e, crowns of the two postauor mola 
teeth of the upper jaw, enlarged 


30] —Tine Viscacna or Biscacna 01 THr PAMPAS 


(Lagostomus trychodactylus, Bioohcs). The Mar. 
mot Diana of Gnfith Genenc characttrs — the 
molars consisting of two oblique lamella, ovee pting 
the postenor one in the uppar jaw, which consists 
of three, anfenor feet with only fom tocs, hinder 
feet with only three , tail moderate. Ot this genus 
(Lagostomus) we hnow but one spceica of 4 Meld 
the earhest notiee to be found 1s in Wobihyffer s 
‘Histona de Abiponibus’ 1784. He mforms us 
that ita5 called by these people Nchdlaterck, and 
that it resembles a hare with the tail of a tox “It 
digs its burrows on the more elevated party of the 
plains with 60 much ait, that no aperture is Tult by 
which the rain can penctiate, and these burrows 
are divided into distinct settlements, numerous 
families inhabiting the same locality. On the sur- 
face of the ground are several entrances into the 
burrow, at which, towards sunset, the animals may 
be seen seated in crowds, diligently listening for 
the sound of any person approaching. It every- 
thing remains quwet, they venture forth by moon- 
hight to feed, and commit sad havoc on the neigh- 
bouring fields, for they devour both European wheat 
and Indian corn with great avidity, despising grass 
when either 1s to be obtained. Hence the stations 
of the biscachas are seldom to be met with in the 
desert plains, but indicate with certainty the prox- 
imity of Spanish settlements ; and it has often been 


peecuaet papper tis 


, and downy, and but loosely || « matter of 


! pal she to me that I have never seen 
the biscacha im the territories (though well covered 
with crops of ali kinds) ether of the Abipones or 
the Guaranis. They are in the habit of heaping up 
at the entrances of then burrow diy bones, chips of 
wood, and sefuse articles of every wort which fall in 
their way. The purpose, however, for whieh these 
things ale collected, 1s beyond conjecture. The 
Spansh colonwts occasionally spend an idle hour 
in hunting them; they pour inekets of water into 
the subterranean reticats of the creatures, which 
to avoid being drowned issue forth info the plain 
where, without any means ol escape, they are killed 
with stichs ‘The flesh, unless they are very old, 
8 not considered despicable even by the Spaniards.” 
kn 1759 the Abbé Jols wrote a work, which, how. 
evel, appeas not to have been completed, entitled 
‘An Fssay on the Natual Hhstory of Granchaco,’ 
(Sarwmio sulla Stora Natuale della Provineia del 
Caanchaco), and in this he gives trom long obsetva- 
fion, a descuiption of the Pampas biseacha, which 
differs in some particulars from that of Dobrizhoffer, 
“They resemble,” he says, “our bares, but have the 
body some what more arched — ‘They live in society, 
In burrows underground, which they form for then 
selves, excavating in all directions to the eatent of 
a mole ino ciueumfcrenece, with vanous exits and 
scparate retreats, in wiieh the old live diatinet fiom 
the young ‘The soil im which these are usually 
made is that winch ws hard and baren, and destitute 
of everything, but with bushes (boseaghe) at no 
wicat distance, and pasture of tender grass, roots, 
and the bark of trees They colleet around ther 
1¢frents bones, dried leaves, aud whatever they find 
Ino the nemhbourhood , uw anything as massing an 
ther dintiicts, ats to be found with) ceitainty piled 
up in thesc situations the tollowing day. As they 
aire animals that avoid the hght, having httle power 
of vision, they are not to be seen in the daytime, 
unless at dawn, or towards evening alter sunset. 
The mght, and especially when the moon shincs 
is the proper time tor secking their food. Wieice 
and courapgcous, they defend themselves with all. 
their naught against the dogs, and sometimes even 
attach the legs of the hunters ” 

Bat neither of those authors mentions the some- 
what anomalous Gn agente with which the bia 
cachas are associated, and we select, fiom the 
travels of Proctor, Head Miers, and Haigh, the 
account of the first-nimed traveller, whieh, as Mi. 
Bennett observes, pives nearly all the particulars 
Which are to be found in the rest. “The whole 
counfiy from Buenos Ayres to San Las de la 
Punta, as more or less burrowed by an ammal be- 
tween arabbif and a badver, called the biseacho, 
Which renders travelling dangerous, particulaily by 
night, thea holes being so large and deep that 4 
home a almost sure to fall af he steps into one of 
them, The biscacho never ventures fa, from ite 
retioat, and a scldum secn till the evening, when 
i comes out to feed, and hundreds may be observed 
sporting round thar holes, and miking @ noiwe very 
similar to the giunting of pugs Their flesh is 
much hhed by the people, and they are rematkab y 
fat, and on that account, when caught at any dis. 
tance from then holes, are casly run down, they 
will, however, defend themselves fiom oa dog a 
considcrable time ‘The holes of these animals aig 
also inhabited by vast numbers of small owls, whicts 
nit, diag the day, gazing af the passing travellers, 
and mahing a very ludicrous appearance, The 
puts of the ruad most frequonted by the biscacho 
we generiily overnun by a species of emal) wild 
molon, bitter to the teste, whether at) thiives pare 
ticularly on the manme of the amimal, os whether 
the biscacho Chooses ats hole nearer this punning 
plant, does not scem fo hive been ascertamed, ’ 

The viscacha of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres and 
Pariguay is when fully grown, as Jarre as ou 
common badger. Above it 18 a blackish giey, 
beneath white. The head is large and obtuse, 
and a wiutish band beginning on the nose passes 
aciuss the face beneath each eye to the root of 
the ear, producing a sort of ercscent-shaped mark 
when the fave is viewed in front. The sides of 
the hps are furnished with # ftult of thickly set 
whiskers, composed of Jong black bristles; and 
from the angles of fhe mouth across the cheeks, 
below the white band, eatends a brush of black 
bristles, stuuter than those gf the whiskers, but 
shorter, the Jowcimost being sharply poimted. This 
biush reaches the angle of the jaw, forming a 
beard it does not, howcve;, cnd here abruptly, 
but may be traced by biistly hairs imtermingled 
with the fur acioss the shoulders as far as the 
middle of the back. The ears are moderate and 
rounded ; the fore-legs are rather alender and shoit ; 
the hind-legs are Jong, and the metatarsal portion 
reminds one of the same part in the limb of the 
kangaroo, though it 18 not so disproportionally 
elongated. At the heel there is a Jang naked 
callous sole or pad, befoie which is a part covered 
with hair: the toes are three in number, of which 
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‘the middle is the most elongated all are furnished 


hoof-like nails, and with naked pads 
beneath. The tail is :ather short, and covered with 
greyish brown hairs, of which the longest form a 
fringe on the upper suriace: it is generally kept 
retroverted on the. back. The incisor teeth are 
‘remarkably large and strong. Fig. 302 represents 
the skeleton of the Pampas viscacha; a, under 
view of skull; 5, lower jaw ; c, crown of the second 
molar tooth of the left side of the lower jaw; d, 
crown of the last molar tooth of the right side of 
the upper jaw. i 4 

Mr. Brookes’s paper on the anatumy of this ani- 
mal was read betoie the Linn. Soc. in June, 1828, 
and published in the Linn, Trans. for the year fol- 
lowiny. 

A small family of the Histricine section, which 
may be termed Dasyproctidr, next claims our 
notice. It embraces two genera, Celogenys and 


“with strong. 


Dasyprocta. 4--4 


rooted, and bear much resemblance to those of the 
porcupines; they are crowned with distinct tuber- 
cles, Which, wearing down with use, give place to 
winding lines of enamel, set in the interior boay 
cement. 

The genus Cw#logenys includes two, or perhaps 
three, distinct species of Rodents, termed Pacas 
(a corruption of fhe word Pay of the Brazilians, or 
Paig of the natives of Paraguay ; and Pakiri of some 
of the tribes of Guiana). 

These animals, the pacas, are remarkable for a 
curjous structural peculiarity in the skull, which im- 
parts a singular aspect to their physiognomy. We 
give a sketch of the skull of the fulvous paca 
(Ceelogenys fulvus), in profile (Fig. 303), and as 
viewed on its palatal aspect (Fig. 303"). The pe- 
culiarity in question is the immense development 
of the zygomatic arch, forming an expansive shield 
of bone, almost coneealing the lower jew, rough 
and convex externally, and deeply concave within. 
This bivad projecting convex plate has its concavity 
lined by a continuation or reduplicature of the skin 
of the lace, constituting a sort of pouch, with a nar- 
row linear opening just below the angle of the 
mouth, and having its edges, from which the pouch 
leads directly upwards, almost if not quite destitute 
of hair. 

Notwithstanding this narrow orifice, the sac or 
pouch is so closed, that it cannot be serviccable as 
the receptacle for food, for neither is the orifice 
dilaiable, nor the pouch, enclosed as the latter is 
within walls of unyielding bone. The use of this 
sac is not ascertained: pe:haps a secretion of some 
kind may take place from the subzygomatic fold of 
skin, but this remains to be determined. Besides 
the sac described, the pacas have frue cheek- 
pouches of considerable extent, opening from the 
mouth, and extending down the sides of the neck 
ie haa the inferior margin of the zygomatic 
shield. 

The lower jaw, which is almost concealed, is 
shown at Fig. 304,, The characters of the molar 
teeth, worn by us@are well depicted. Fig. 305 re- 
presents the germ of the fist molar, before the 
tooth is completely developed, in three views, 
namely, the outer aspect, the inner aspect, and the 
crown with its tubercles, The pacas are animals of 
considerable size, and of a heavy clumsy figure, 
having a thick muzzle, with the upper lip deeply 
cleft; a large inelegant head; prominent eyes, 
rounded ears and stout limbs, of which the hinder 
par exceed in length the anterior—but as the 
gievater poruion of the tarsus rests habitually on the 
giound, the body sinks even Jower at the haunches 
than at the shoulders. The fore-feet are divided into 
five toes, of which the innermost is a mere rudi- 
ment, seated high, and furnished with a smal) claw. 
Phe hind-feet have also five toes, but of these the 
outermost on each side is small, and seated high: 
the three central aie large, strong, and furnished 
with powerful hoof like nails. The tail is wanting. 
The body is clothed with shuit, stiff, wiry hairs, 


306.—Tae Dusky Paca, 


This species, according to Cuvier, is identical with 
the fulvous paca; but we have examined the skulls, 
and find them different. In the former the bones of 
the skull are smooth, and the zygomatic arches less 
inordinately developed, The yeneral colour of the 
dusky paca is brownish black, with four lateral 
rows of white spots, which begin on the shoulders 
and terminate on the buttocks. The lowest line is 
almost confounded with the white of the under sur- 
face. The sides of the lower jaw, the throat, and 
chest are also white. Total length of head and 
body, about two feet; average height fourteen inches. 
These animals are nativea of the whole of the 
enastern portion: of South America, from Surinam 
fo Paraguay, and formerly existed, also in some of 
the uslands of the Shen andles: . Forests - we 
vicinily of water; wooded, marshy piaces; an Ts 
ders of rivers, are their favocsite Focalities they 


In these genera the molars are 
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they excavate, but so super- 
ficially, that: they are ist o sive aay beneaih the 
foot of a person passing over them, tio Jess to his 
annoyance than.that of the animal, which thus sud- 
denly finds itself in open daylight. These bur- 
rows have,.as it is asserted, three openings, which 
the animal conceals with dry Jeaves and branches. 
In order to capture the paca alive, the hunter stops 
two of these apertures, and proceeds to woik at the 
third, till he arrives at the chamber to which the 
uvenues lead. Driven to an extremity, the paca 
makes'a desperate resistance, often inflicting very 
severe wounds, 

When not disturbed, the paca offen sits up and 
washes ifs head and whiskers with its two fore-paws, 
which it licks and moistens with its saliva at each 
ablution, like a cat; and with these fore-paws, as 
well as with the hind-ones, it often scratches itself 
and dresses ils fur. Though heavy and corpulent, 
it can run with a good deal of activity, and often 
takes lively jumps. It swims and dives with great 
adroitness, and its cry resembles the grunting of a 
young pig, Its food consists of fruits and tender 
plants, which it secks in the night, hardly ever 
quitting its burrow in the day, the strong light of 
which, as is the case with other nocturnal animals, 
is oppressive to its eye: the planter olten rues the 
Visits made by these midnight foragers to his sugar- 
canes, The female is said to bring forth at the 
rainy season, and to produce but a single young one, 
which stays a long time with the mother. The 
pacas are very cleanly creatures in all their habits, 
and keep their subterranean dwelling in a state of 
the ufmost purity. 

It appears that these animals root in the ground 
with their ‘nose—a circumstance which, taken in 
corjunction with their voice, a pig-like grunt, the 
bristly character of their hair, aud the flavour of 
their flesh, probably gave rise. as Mr. Bennett ob- 
serves, to the comparisons made by the older writers 
between them and the tenant of the sty. Those 
which we have seen in captivity were gentle, but 
certainly not intelligent ; and so far we agree with 
M. F. Cuvier, who observes that when the animal 
is offended, it throws itself violently at the object 
which has displeased it, and then makes a kind of 
grumbling, which at length breaks out into a sort 
of bark. The greater part of the day it passes in 
repose, delighting in a soft bed, which it forms of 
stiaw, hay, and similar materials, collecting the ma- 
terials with its mouth, and making a little heap, in 
the centre of which it hes down. M. Buffon gives 
a detailed account of one of these animals, which 
he kept alive in his house for some time, and which 
was gentle and very familiar. 

The flesh of these animals is in great estimation, 
and in some districts is in ordinary consumption, 
but as it is fat and rich itisapt to cloy. It is pre- 
pared for cooking by being scalded like a sucking- 
pig and roasted. The fur is of no value, but the 
shin might be usetul if converted into leather. 
M. F. Cuvier thinks that it would be possible to 
introduce this animal into our Kuropean rural esta- 
blishinents, and that once naturalised if would 
form no despicable acquisition in the department of 
domestic economy. 
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THE AGOUTIS 


(Dasyprocta, Mig.; Chlormys, ¥. Cuv.). These 
aaials differ from the pacas in the formation of 
the skull and the conformation of the feet and toes, 
With respect to the former, the zygomatic arch 
presents nothing of that strange development so 
remaikable in the pacas. The toes are distinctly 
four on each of the anterior fect: of these the 
outermost toe on each side is small and seated 
high, while the two middle are long, and armed 
with stout claws. The hind feet are divided into 
three toes, furnished with claws of a hoof-hke cha- 
racter, and of considerable strength. The limbs are 
slender, and the hinder pair considerably exceed 
in Jength the anterior: hence the pace of these 
animals is tolerably rapid for a short. distance, 
though they seldom trust to speed for satety, but 
seek shelter and security in the first hollow tree 
they meet with, or under arock. Here they allow 
themselves to be captuied, without offering any 
resigfance, only uttering a sharp plaintive note of 
alarm. The head of the agoutis is large, the fore- 
head convex, the nose swollen ; the ears round, short, 
and nearly naked; the eyes large and black; the 
tail is very short, generally indeed a mere tuberole. 
The hair is glossy and of a wiry character, and an- 
nulated in different degrees with black, yellow, or 


4—d 
white, and olive green. The molars are 44 nearly 


all of the same size, and when worn presenting 
winding folds of enamel on the flat crowns, It 
is impossible to convey by mere description an 
idea of the figures which these convolutions assume, 
and which vary in on to the wearing down 
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>." the teeth whet wgehy Hi 
down ; 2, the same in an intermediate ‘étate:; and ‘3;: 
the same when the tubercles are just effauwd, sod 
the surface smoothed down to a level, = 9 0" 0" 


The flesh’of the agoutis ia in some distritts ‘Sighly ; 


esteemed, being white and tender. ie 

The agoutis use the fore-paws as hands to convey 
their food to the mouth, and usually sit upright on 
their haunches to eat: they frequently also assume 
the same position in order to look around them, or 
when they are surprised by any unusual sound: or 
oceurtence. Their food is excl sively of a vegetable 
nature, and consists most commonly of wild yams, 
potatoes, and other tuberous roots; in’ the islands 
of the different West India groups they are par. 
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licularly destructive to the suyur-cane, of the roots | 


of which they are extremely fond. ‘The planter 
employ every artifice for destroying them, so that 
at present they have Lecome comparatively rare in 
the sugar islands, though on the first settlement of the 
Antilles and Bahamas they are said to have swarmed 
in such countless multitudes as to have constituted 
the principal article of food for the Indians. They 
weie the Jargest quadrupeds indigenous in these 
islands upon their first discovery. The same rule of 
geographical] distribution holds good generally is 
other cases, viz. that where groups of islands ate 
detached at’ some distance from the mainland of a 
particular continent, the smaller species of animals 
are usually found spread over both, whilst the 
larger and more bulky are confined to the mainland 
alone, and are never found to be indigenous in the 
smal) insulated Jand. 

Though the agoutis use the fore-paws as de- 
scribed, yet they are incapable of climbing trees; 
and though the nails are strong, they do not burrow, 
but conceal themselves in hollow trees, among 
fallen logs and timber in the forest,,and similar 
places of concealment. Here they produce and 
rear their young, which are born with the eyes 
closed: they soon become ‘capable of shitting tor 
themselves. 


308,---Tunx Common Aout 


(Dasyprocta Acuti). This species is very abundant 
in Brazil and Guiana,and occurs also in Paraguay, 
where it was observed by D’Azara, who informs us 
that the Guarinis term it Cotia: in size it is about 
equal to a rabbit, but it iarely if ever makes a 
burrow. It frequents densely-wooded districts in 
preference to open Jands, and generally takes up 
its residence in the hollow trunks of decayed trees, 
where if remains concealed during the day. 
retreat, usually serves for several individuals, for it 
appears to be gregarious, associating in small troops 
consisting of eighteen or twenty Individuals. Its 
movements are rapid, active, and abrupt, and when 
chased, it bounds along, Jike a hare, to gain its ac- 
customed hiding-place: it is however seldom seen 
except during the night, or as evening begins to 
sink into twilight. 

In Brazi] and Guiana the agouti is exposed to 
wholesale destrnetion for the sake of its flesh, which 
is said to be intezmediate in flavour between the 
hare and rabbit; but in Paraguay, according to 
I)'Azara, no one eats it, and M. Moreau St. Méry ob- 
serves that it has a sthange sort of flavour, and. is a 
dish of little relish to the palate. The latter writer 
also informs us that the agouti is comman in the 
island of St. Lucia, and also inhabits others of the 
West India gioup; and that in 1788 severa] were 
taken in St. Domingo, which had made a hollow 
tree their domicile, It iy said to breed several 
times in a year, and to produce from three to six ata 
birth. The general colour of the agouti is grizzled 
reddish brown, finged on the neck, chest, and under 
suriace with yellow. ‘The hairs of the upper and 
fore parts of the body are annulated with brown, yel- 
low, and black, which gives the animal a speckled 
fous and green appearance on the neck, head, 

ack, and sides: on the croup, however, they are of 
a umform golden yellow, much longer than on any 
other part of the body, and directed backwards, con- 
cealing the tail, which is a mere naked stump; the 
moustaches and feet black. The general length of 
the hair on the upper and anterior parts of the body 
is about an inch, that of the croup is upwards of four 


) 
inches long, and all, excepting the sliort coarse fur - 


of the Jegs and feet, and that on the breast and 
belly, is of a stiff, harsh nature, partaking more. of 
the ey of bristles than of simple huir. 

The golden agouti differs from the common 


epe- 
cies principally in ita brighter colouring. : 
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(Dasyprocta cristata). This species, to'whieh’ th 

term crested (eristata) is il) op ied (sihoe the ‘hairs 
of the head and neck are not jonger than ‘those of 
the shoulders), is smaller than the common species, 
but its general proportions and:form fa ert 
it diffess, hdwever, in ‘colour, fer-the Tinie’ 
back sod ‘sides, ‘ilitend of being 94 <nulatel 
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igus tin te fe that animal are neat of r 
pnifortn black, whilst the long hairs of the eroup 


are peridotly so, A specimen we regdrded as the 
pisck aguuti, in fne rans Museum, might be thus 
described :—black, beautifuly freckled with pure 
white, eapects iy about the cheeks and sides, each 
hair on those paits being once ringed with white; 
length twenty inches. 


$10.—Tue Acoucni 


a@ Acuchi). This animal differs from the 
agouti in being of a much smaller size, lighter 
- make, and deeper coloul, and especially im having 
a much longer, tail, this appendage measuiing two 
inches: it 18 very slender, being not much thicker 
than a crow-quill, and covered with short scattered 
hairs, Its mannems resemble those of the agouti, 
end it also inhabits the woods of Gmana, but 1s not 
by any means so common as that anmal = M. 
D'Azara was mistaken in asserting the acouchi to 
be identical with the agouti; and it 18 very obvious 
that he never saw the torme, fun, if he had, the dis- 
tinction could not have escaped his notice , indeed 
it does not appear {to be anative ot Paiaguay. Spe- 
eimens of the acouchiu, as well as its skeleton, are 
in the museum of the Zool. Soc. Two hving in- 
dividuals (now the museum specimens alluded to) 
were desenbed in the ‘ Proceeds. Zool Soc.” 1880, 
by T. Bell, Esq., who obtamed them fiom Guiana. 
‘Both individuals,” he observes, “are mild and 
gentle in then dispositions, but somewhat tind 
they are, however, familia: with their master, and 
run to him whenever he enteis the room in winch 
they ate kept, and about which they are allowed to 
range dung the day. Their food 1s entuely vege- 
table; they me especially partial to nuts and al- 
monds; they dink but very little. They are ex- 
tremely cleanly, and take gieat pains to heep then 
fur in order, m cleansing which they mutually assist 
each other. They leap occasionally in pray tw a 
conadeiable height, and tiequently, im spunging 
fiom the ground to an elevation of two feet, descend 
onthe spot trom which they tose. Then voice 1s 
a short, :ather sharp, plaintive pur ‘The imdi- 
viduals, male and female, show gieat attachment 
to each other. They thequently agitate then tails 
with a quick tremulous motion.” Mi Bell ob 
serves that he had never before the arrival of these 
individuals seen a specimen ot the acouchi, nor was 
he aware of the existence of even a prese:ved skin 
many English collection. It 1s the Olive Cavy ol 
Pennant. The genesal colour is olive mixed with 
yellow and black. the han» of the croup are not 
so Jong as in the agoutis, and blach. 


THE CAVIES 


(Fam. Cavidz) constitute a group (embiacing the 
genera Cavia, Doli hotis, Kerodon, and Hydio- 
chosrus) which 1s one of the most distinctly marked 
in the class Rodentia, and which should not be 
confounded with that of the pacas and ayoutis, the 
difference being very gieat, both as respects the 
conturmation of the skull and the characters of the 
teeth. The molais, as seen in the teeth of the 
guinea-pig or aperca (C avia cobaia), Fig. 311, and 
of the kerodon, Fig $12, may be compared with 
those of the agouti, Fig. 307, and the wide distine- 
tion will be at once appreciated. 


—+1 
The molars aej—j. lamellose, and composite , 


the folds of enamel enclose tiangular or cordiform 
interspaces. A projecting iidge always occuts on 
the outer side of the ramus of the lowe: jaw, = In 
the genus Cavia the antenor feet have four toes, 
the posterior three; the nails are short and robust ; 
there »notal. As anexample of this genus we 
may take the common guinea pig, oO aperea, the 
domestic descendant of a species still common in 
a wild state in vanous paita of South America. 
Mr. Darwin, who met with the wild aperea abun- 
dantly, states it to be ‘exceedingly common in 
the neighbourhood of the several towns which 
stand on the banks of the Rio Plata. It fre- 
quents different kinds of stations, such as hedge- 
rows made of the agave and opintia, or sand hil- 
locks; and again marshy places covered with 
Aquatic plants, the latter appearing to be its fa- 
vourite haunt. Where the soil 1s diy it makes a 
burrow, but where otherwine it lives concealed 
amidst the herbage. These animals generally come 
out to feed in the evening, and are then tame ; but 
if the day be gloony they make their appearance 
in the morning. They are said to be very inju- 
ridus to young trees, An old male hilled at Mal- 
donado weighed | Ib. 30z.") Mr. Darwin observed 
that in this animal the attachment of the fur to the 
skin is very slight. Possessing but Jittle intelli- 
moe and very timid, the aperea is nevertheless 

d without any difficulty. Azara, who kept one, 
yomerks that though be took no pains to make it 
familiar, it manifested no fear when in his presence, 
and eeemed quite unconesried, It us to this ease 
. ‘With which the wild speres becomes domesticated 





MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE 


that we owe 





the introduction of it into Europe, 
excepting that it 1s a very pretty creature, there 1s 
nothing to render it a valuable acquisition. It is 
however eaten by the native tubes of Paraguay, 
who sometimes capture it by hundreds when, driven 
from the lowlands by sudden inundationa, it retreats 
for safety to the ajacent hilly xi:ounds, where it 
finds neither shelterd nor concen!ment. 

Of the genus Kerodon we may notice the Rock 
Kerodon (Kerodon moco, F. Cuv.; Cavia 1upestris, 
Pi. Max). It is a native of the rocky mountain 
distuicts in the interiot of Biaz., Itis less than 
the aperea, and its fur is very thick and short. ‘The 
colour 1s grey mixed with black, and reddish brown 
above, the unde: parts bemg white. A second 
specis, King’s Kerodon (Kerodon Kingn), was in- 
troduced to science by the late M: Bennett. It 
was found by Captain King at Poit Desne, on the 
castern coast of Patagonia, Jn size at is less than 
the aperea, being about nine inches long. — Its 
colour i more uniform than that of the rocky khe- 
rodon, and of a deeper tint, a shght dash of white 
is perceptible behind each ear, and a hne of the 
same tint maths the edge of each branch of the 
Jower yaw. Mr. Darwin states that this Kerodon 
“a, common at intervals along the coast of Pata- 
gona, from the Rio Negio (lat 41°) to the Straits 
of Magellan It 1s very tame, and commonly feeds 
by day. It 1s said to bring foith two young ones at 
a buth, At the Rio Negio it fiequents in great 
numbers the bottoms of old edges At Port De- 
hire it lives beneath the ruins of the old Spanish 
buildings At the Strait of Magellan ] have scen 
amongst the Patagonian Tndians cloaks for small 
ehildien made with the skims of this httle animal 
And the Jesuit Falkner says that the people of one 
of the suuthemn tubes take their name thom = the 
Humber of these animals which mphalat their country 
The Spamards and half-ervilhzed Indians eall the 

herodon * Conejos,’ oF rabbit, and thus has the ms- 
take ansen that rabbits we found in the nerghbou- 

hood of the Straits of Mavellan. ’ 


313 —Tne Paraaconian Cavy, on Mara 


(Dolihotis Patachonica, Desm. ; Cava Patachonica, 
Shaw) This large cavy 1s rae in buropean mu- 
seums. A fine specimen, however, is preserved im 
the British Museum and the Museum of the Zool 
Soc. Itas a beantitul aninal, standing Jugh on the 
Jews, with much of the port of some of the bush 
antelopes of Atica Its height at the shoulder is 
about afoot md ahall. Its Jength i about two 
feet six inches, including the tad, which ap nearly 
twoinches long It lives on the Pampas suuth of 
Buenos Ayies and especially in Patagoma — Itas 
noticed by Narborough, Wood, and Byron as bung 
very abundant an Port Destie, and also at Port St 
Julian, where, however, it does not: now appear to 
east. It as only where the country has a desert 
charactar that this species 1s Common , und in the 
wilds of Patagonia Jittle groups of two, three, or 
four may be continually seen hopping alter cach 
other ina straght dine, over plains of gravel thinly 
clothed with a few thomny dicary bushes and a 
withered herbage. 

Aceording to Azata, this cavy does not range 
higher north than latitude 35 . but an this state- 
ment he appears to be mistaken, for Mi Darwin 
observed that near the coast of the Atlantic ats 
northern linatas formed by the Sia Tapalgucn, 
in Jatitude 37? 304, where the plams rather sud- 
denly become greenar apd more humid, und he 
temaths that its hit there cartamly depends on 
this change, since near Mendoza, 33 30% low de- 
miees father northward, where the country is very 
stenle, this annnal again occuts. Azata states that 
this cavy never excavates its own bunow, but al 
ways uscs that of the viseacha or biscacha, and 
Mr. Darwin considers that where that animal 1s 
present, Azaras stafemcnt is doubtless comcet, but 
that on the sandy plains of Balua Blanca, whee 
the bireacha 1s not found this cavy, as the Spa- 
niaids maintain, 18 its own workman The sane 
thing, he adds, occurs with the little owls of the 
Pampas (noctua cumculania), which bave been 
desunibed by travellers as standing fike sentine!s at 
the mouths of almost every binrow, for in Banda 
Quental, owing to the absence of the biscacha, these 
birds ae obliged to hollow out then own habita- 
tlons. Avata moreover states that, except when 
pressed by danger, this cavy does not have recourse 
tu its buriew fur safety, but crouches on the plas, 
o1 tiusts to it speed, adding howcver, that at is 
svoniun down. Onthe contrary, Mr. Darwin as- 
setts that as Bahia Blanca he :epeatedly saw two 
or three animals sitting on the haunches by the 
mouths of their holes, which they quictly entered 
as he passed by at a distance. He remarks, how- 
ever, that, different trom most burrowing animals, 
they wander, commonly two or three together, to 
miles or even Jeagues from their home, and he was 
not able to ascertain whetber or not they returned 
at night, This species is diurnal in its habits, 


for, {| roaming about by day. ft is 
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ety shy and watch. 
ful, seldom squats after the manner of a hae, and 
cannot run fast, so that indifferent dogs easily over. 
take it. The female breeds in her burrow, penerel 
producing two young ones at a birth. The fles 
of this animal is white, but dry and insipid. The 
skin with the fur on tt in esteem, being used lor 
rugs, and 1s beautitul fiom the character of the 
hair, which 1s full and sott, and trom the tastetnl 
arrangement of fhe marhing. The colow of the 
back i» brown, giuizzied with white, verging into 
ellow on the sides of the body and on the limbus, 
ut becoming black as it approaches the haunch 
this dark hue is there abruptly interrupted hy a 
white band passing transversely above the soot ot 
the tail, and spreading onthe bach and aids ot the 
thighs The appearance of this white mark im very 
atuking The heat inside of the limbs, and under 
pat of the body are alsowlhite. The ears are three 
mches and a half in length, erect and pointed. 
Full-giown individuals weigh between twenty and 
twenty-six pounds The young, itis said, may be 
easily domesticated. 





314—THe Cappy nara 


(Huydhocherus Capybara). Camu, Buff. The 
Capybia (the only known species of the genus 
Hydhochonius) is the largest of all the Rodentia, 
and its size, ts massive, heavy proportions, its 
thick head, and the bristly character of ita haar, give 
ita degiee of resemblance to some of the Pachye 
duimata Marcgrave regards if asa sort ot UquRtic 
hog, Fermins, ino tus (Uistory of Suumam,’ 1776, 
forms af Porcus fluviatihs, or river-hog, while 
Pennant gives it) the title of thick-nosed Tapir. 
Its also the Cochon @eau of Desmarchain, the Sus 
Inaaimus palustius of Bade, and the Sus hydro. 
Chaeius  Pig-hhe as the capybaia may be tn ite 
external aspect, it is neverthe R wa genuine Rodent, 
as muchso asthe hau or agouti. Its dentition eon. 
sis sot the usual inenors, which are of prodigious 
sivcand strength those in fhe upper jaw have a 
deep longitudinal funow on then outer sutace, 
The molars are tour on cach side, above and below ; 
and consist of a senen of obliquely transverse, 
parallal lamme of enamel (Fig. J15), presenting 
acute Jateral proyections im the three first teeth; 
these proyeetions are on the outer edge of the upper 
teeth and the inner edge of the lower, ‘The spaces 
cnclosed by the Jayers of enamel are Aled in with 
osseous matter, and the whole 1s united ato a atn- 
gle inass by intervening coitieal matter, or crusta 
petrosa, ‘The molais of the capybaia are im tact 
analagous to those of the cle phant. 

We have stated that in some Rodents the fauces, 
or back of the mouth, is continued funnel-shaped, 
opening into the esophagus through a small ouhee 
sunnounded by a musele of cireular fibres, allowing 
only the gradual transmission of food which has 
been previously reduced toa thorough pulp = This 
structural peculanuty was first pointed out in the 
capybara by Mr Morgan (‘ Linn. Tians.’ vol xvi), 
but we meet withat alsoin the Coypu, the Capromys, 
and the Beaver. (See * Proe Zool. Soc.’ IRI, p 74, 

Iho, pp To) Tn the eapybara the head as haygrc, 

the muzzle thick and blunt, the upper lip deeply fae 

sured, the eyes are moderatcly large. the ents small 
aud rounded = The naked pateh of the size on haif 

a clown occupies the cheek a little below each eye, 

The fore-linbs are short) and muscular, the toes 

being four, ducomshed with strong claws, the hind- 
linbs we also thick, but longer than those before, 
and the whole of the sole, which m covered with 
naked tough skin, 1s apphed to the ground. The 
foes are three in pumber, having strong large hool- 
he nals, and beng partially connected togethe 
by intervening membranes ‘The tal, a mere rudi- 
ment, 1s scarcely to be perceived. This animal ex- 
ceeds three feet ax inches mn length, and its body, 
which as more than three feet in girth, owing to 1s 
bulk and the shortness of the limbs, almost touches 
the ground — It 18 covered with long, coarse thinly~- 
xet haus of a sandy or brownish grey. A fine 
specimen, recently living, 1s preserved in’ the Mu- 
seum of the Zool. Soc. 

The capybara is & gregious animal, frequent- 
ingfthe mch and wooded borders of the Jakes and 
iiversin Brazil, Guiana, and Paraguay. Mr. Dare 
win stafes that it as conmmon wherever there are 
Jaige iivers or Jakes, over that part of the South 
American continent which hes between the Ounoco 
and the Plata, adistance of ncarly 1400 miles. They 
ae not generally supposed to extend south of the 
Plata, but he heard that there were capybaras (piro- 
vincially termed Laguna Caypncho) high up the 
Salado, and presumes that they have sometimes 
been seen south of the formeriiver. Tha anmal! 
lives usually in small companies, which remain con- 
cealed among the thichets and dense herbage of the 
borders of the water dunng the day, and wander 
forth at night to feed. When alarmed, the capy- 
bara utters aloud cry like the vowel sounds a pé, 
and immediately makes for the water, into which :t 
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plunges re 
ittle more than its nose appearing above the sur- 
face. if hard pressed or wounded, it dives in order 
to baffle its pursuers, and then endeavours to gain a 
‘more secure place of concealment. It is eagerly 
hunted for the sake of its flesh, which is accounted 
good, though of a musky flavour: the hind quarters 
‘are made into hams. Of its natural enemies the 
terrible jaguar is the most formidable : this powerful 
beast steals upon the capybara by surprise, and 
destroys numbers. The food of the capybara con- 
sists exolusively of grass and vegetables, as water- 
melons, gourds, &c. Azara does not believe that 
these animals ever frequent salt-water: Mr. Darwin 
shot one in the bay of Monte Video, an old female, 
measuring, from the fip of the snout to the end of 
the stump-like tail. three fect eight and a half inches, 
in girth three feet two inches, and weighing 98 Ibs. 
Several! also were seen by the officers of the Beagle 
on the island of Guritti, off Maldunado, where the 
water is nearly as salt as in the sea. 

On the banks of the Apure, Humboldt saw the 
capybara, which he calls Chignira, in troops of fifty 
or sixty. He notices the ease of the capybara in 
the water; and states that he saw with surprise the 
animals, affrighted by the approach of a buat, dive 
and remain from eight to ten minutes under water. 
On the Apure, Arauco, &c., and in the vast savan- 
nahs of the Llanos, the animal is said to be often 
seen in droves of a hundred. They there browse 
upon a sort of grass called chiguirirero. 

The common posture of the capybara when at 
rest is sitting upon the haunches, the soles of the 
hind-feet being applied flat to the ground, like the 
agouti, the viscacha, and many others of the Rodents. 
The female breeds once in a year, and brings forth 
from four to six or seven at a birth, having prepared 
w snug bed of dried herbs and grasses. 

The Family Leporide contains the hares and 
sabbits (Lepus), and the pikas (Lagomys). This 
family is well marked in its characters, comprehend- 
Ing only two genera, of which one, the genus Lepus, 
fs widely distributed, though it has the most repre- 
sentatives in North America, where the number of 
species already discovered is equal to that of all the 
reat found in the other portions of the globe taken 
together. 

$17.—Tnz Common JIarr 
(Lepus Timidus). Aeyes (Lagos) of the Greeks; 
Lepus of the Lafins; Lepre and Lievora of the mo- 
dern Italians; Liebre and Lebratello of the Spa- 
Riarda; Lebre antl Lebrimho of the Portuguese ; 
Liévre, French; Has, Haas, and Hase of the Ger- 
mans; Haas and Ilaze of the Danes; Hara of the 
Swedes; Hara of the Anglo-Saxons; Ysgyfarnog, 
Ceinach, of the Ancient British. 


‘swimming with great ease and quickness, | 
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the rabbit and the English hare. 
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nth they 
leave their parent and ‘shift for themselves. ‘The 
leverets, as the young are termed, are the prey of 
stoats, weasles; polecate, owls, and hawks. 

Besides the common hare, the Alpine or varying 
hare inhabits certain districts of our island, namely, 
the northern parts of Scotland. This species (Lepus 
variabilis} is common in the mountain districts of 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and in the Alps. It is 
occasionally seen on the mountains of Cumberland. 

The Alpine hare is intermediate in size between 
In Sutherlandshire 
and other parts of the Scottish highlands it tenants 
the summits of the mountains, hiding in the clefts 
of rocks or among rocky fragments. During the 
winter lichen is its staple food. At this season it 
descends to a lower and less exposed station; and 
its fur, gradually losing the light fulvous grey of 
summer, becomes of a snowy white, the tips of its 
aver a are shorter than the head) remaining 
black, 

The common hare of Ireland (Lepus Hibernicus) 
is again distinct from the common hare of England. 
The distinguishing characters between the two were 
first pointed out by Mr. YarreJ]. (See * Proc. Zool. 
Soc.” 1833, p. 88.) 

Though somewhat larger than the English species, 
i$s head is shorter and more rounded ; its ears still 
shorter than its head, and its limbs less lengthened. 
The fur also differs greatly in its quality from that 
of our common hare, and is useless as an article of 
trade. 


and with the eyes opén : and in about a tho 


318.—Tne Ranrpir 


(Lepus Cunienlus). Coney, Anglicé; Coneglio of 
the Italians ; Conejo, Spanish; Coelho, Portazuese ; 
Koniglein and Kaninchen, German; Konin, Duteh; 
Kanin, Swedish ; Kanine, Danish ; and Cwningen of 
the Welsh. 

Size excepted, the rabbit closely resembles the 
hare in all its principal characters, It, may, how- 
ever, be at once distinguished by the comparative 
shortness of the head and cars, as well as of the 
hinder limbs ; the absence of a black tip to the ears ; 
and by the brown colour of the upper surface of the 
tail. Its habits and general economy are totally 
opposite to those of the hare ; and its flesh, instead 
of being dark and Iughly flavoured, is white, and, 
though delicate, somewhat insipid, especially that 
of the tame breed. ‘The flesh of the latter is indeed 
preferred by some, but we agree with M. Ude in 
thinking it very inferior. 

It would appear that the rabbit is not an aborigi- 
nal of our island, but the date of its introduction is 
unknown. In the year 1309, at the installation 
feast of the Abbot of St. Austin’s, six hundred of 


; ’ BA these animals were provided, at the then great cost 

{n the genus: Lepus, behind the ordinary mcisors | of 151; the price of each, sixpence, being that of a 

of the upper jaw are two more of a much smaller ig. It is generally beheved that the rabbit was 

size: the molars, the small posterior one eal ie first introduced into Spain from Africa by the 

are composed of two vertical ae suldered to- || Romans, whence it gradually spread, naturalising 
gether. Dental formula :—Incisors, 53 Molars, <— itself in temperate climates. 


5 

eee Fig. 316). The ears are long; the eyes large ; 
the tail short and turned upwards; five {oes before, 
four behind ; feet and toes hairy beneath. 

Few animals are better known than our common 
nare, which is spread over the great portion of 
Europe, and appears to be indigenotts in our country : 
but the ancient Britons abstained from eating its 
flesh on religious grounds, This species probably 
extends into Asia. Mr. M‘Clelland states that it 
‘occurs in Assam, but is of degenerate size, measur- 
ing only from seventeen to nineteen inches, instead 
of twenty-one, “It is not esteemed there an article 
of food. The cars are more uniformly grey than in 
the European variety” (‘ Proc. Zool. Soc.,’ 1839). 
We suspect the Assum hare to be a distinct species. 
Timid and defenceless, and surrounded by numerous 
enemies, the hare is yet well endowed with the 
means of self-preservation. Jtis watchful and awift; 
and its brown fur assimilates in colour with the russet 
herbage among which it most makes its form. All 
are ucquainted with the external characters of the 
hare, and with its habits, of which it is useless to 
give minute details. 

The hare swims well, and takes fearlessly to the 
water. We have known them cross a broad and 
rapid stream; and Mr. Yarrold (see * Loudon’s 
Magazine,’ vol. v.) gives an account of one which 
in the morning at high water came down to the sea- 
shore, and crossed over to an island a mile distant 
from the mainland. 

Wild and timid as the hare is, it is not unsuacep- 
tible of domestication, The poet Cowper, as is well 
known, kept tame hares; and many other instances 
might be enumerated. o' 

The hare breeds when abont a year old, and pro- 
duces two or three broods in the course of the spring 
and summer; but the males and females do: not 
form: permanent associations. The female, : after 
about thirty days’ gestation, brings forth from three 
to five young. These are born covered with fur, , 


This animal is eminently gregarious; and, as is 
wel) known, makes extensive burrows, in which it 
habitually dwells and rears its young, Sandy soils, 
with a superficial layer of fine vegetable mould 
clothed with thyme, fine grass, and other herbage, 
which at the same time afford food and are easily 
mined, are favourable spots for the increase of the 
rabbit. They delight in steep sandbanks overhung 
with brushwood and furze; and we have remarked 
that when the old red sandstone crops out and is 
rendered friable, or somewhat decomposed by the 
action of the atmospheric elements, rabbits are very 
numerous, burrowing with great facility. ‘They 
abound also in woods, especially such as clothe the 
declivities of hills, whence, like the hare, they make 
incursions into the adjacent curn-lands. A rabbit- 
waren, that is, a wide sandy heath, or extensive 
common, devoted to their increase and feeding, 
when visited at the close of day or by moonlight, 
affords an amusing spectacle. Ilundreds may be 
seen ofall sizes, gambolling and sporting, and chasing 
each other with astonishing rapidity. When alarmed, 
they take to their burrows, disappearing as if by 
magic. 

The female is capable of breeding at six months 
old; and four or five litters, consisting each of about 
five young, are annually produced. We have stated 
that the hare produces her young clothed, capable 
ot seeing, and soon in a condition to shift for them- 
selves. With the rabbit, circumstances are widely 
different. The young are born blind, and naked, 
and totally helpless, The female forms a separate 
binrow, at the bottom of which she makes a nest of 
dried grass, lining it with fur taken from her own 
body. In this nest she deposits her young, careful] 
covering them oyer every time she leaves them. It 
is not until the tenth or twelfth day that the young 
are able to see; nor do they Jeave the burrow till 
four or five weeks-old. 

The wild rabbit is undoubtedly the origin of our 
. yarious domestic breeds. Tame rabbits indeed easily 






resume tneir natura) state of freedom, and rétirn to | 
their instinctive habits. Altitiges are common in «:- 
state of domestication, and it often happens‘that-qne 
or two appear in a litter when neither of the parents. 
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319.—Tus Syrian Hare. 


According to Desmarest, the common hare of Europe - 


exists in Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria. It'is, how- 
ever, very probable that the Egyptian hare (Le 
/Egyptius) extends into the latter region. It differs 
from the Euro ean species principalls in the greater 
proportionate ength of its hind limbs and ears. 


$20.—Tnz Dwarr Pina 


(Lagomys pusillus), The Calling-hare of Pennant; 
Semlanoi Saetshik, or Ground-Hare, of the Russians 
about the Volga: Tschatschat or Ittsitskan, Barking 
Mouse, of the Tartars; Rusla of the Calmues. 

In the genus Lagomys the muzzle is acute ; the 
ears short and somewhat rounded, and the soles of 
the feet hairy; the tail is wanting. The dental 
formula approaches that of the genus Lepus ;—In- 
cisors, 53 molars, os The genus Lagomys is 
widely distributed, though the species described are 
not numerous. Abvout five are known, and of these 
three are natives of the rocky deserts of Tartary and 
Sibena; the fourth is a native of the Himalaya 
Mountains; a fitth of the Rocky Mountains in the 
high northern regions of America, from latitude 520 
to 60°, 

The pikas are pretty little animals, with something 
of the manners of our rabbits, and dwell in burrows, 
which are artfully concealed. 

The dwarf pika, or calling-hare, measures little 
more than six inches in total length. It has the 
head Jonger than usual with hares, and thickly 
covered with fur, even to the tip of the nose; 
numerous hairs in the whiskers; ears large and 
rounded ; legs very short; soles furred beneath; 
its whole coat very soft, long, and smooth, witha 
thick, long, fine down beneath, of a brownish lead 
colour: the hairs of the same colour, towards the 
ends of'a light grey, and tipped with black ; the lower 
part of the body hoary; the sides and ends of the 
fur yellowish. Weight from three and a quarter to 
four and a half ounces; in winter scarcely two and 
a half ounces, 

The dwart pika, or calling-hare, is found in the 
south-east parts of Russia, and about the mountain 
ridge spreading from the Ural chain to the south ; it 
also frequents the borders of the Irtish and the west 
part of the Altaic chain, but occurs nowhere in the 
east beyond the Oby. 

These avimals delight in sunny valleys and the 
declivities of hills, where food is plentiful, and es- 
pecially where woods or forests afford them a refuge 
in fime of danger. ‘They dig deep and intricate 
burrows, the openings of which are not above two 
inches in diameter, and are usually formed beneath 
the concernlment of a bush, in situations abounding 
with thickets and underwood, and with the various 
shiubs and grasses upon which they feed. They 
lead for the most part a solitary hte, sleep dung 
the day with unclosed eyelids, Jike the hare, and 
emerge fiom their retreats at night, in search of 
food, which principally consists of the bark of the 
young bushes, flowers, buds, and grass, They form 
no winter store, buf during the inclement portion of 
the year, still continue to seek out, by excavating 
tracks beneath the snow, their accustomed fare, 
and they are frequently subjected to severe priva- 
tions and even death, in consequence of a deficiency 
of their favourite plants. ‘They drink often when 
they happeneto be near water, but can exist with 
very little. The females pte at each Jitter five 
or six young, which are born blind, helpless, and 
without fur; but in eight days they acquire sight, 
are covered with hair, and begin to enjoy the use of 
their limbs. 

The most obvious peculiarity of these pikas is ther 
voice, from which they have acquired their trivial 
name. Its tone is so like that of a quail, that 
it 1s often mistaken for it even by the inhabitants 
of their native districts. It is heard only in the 
morning and evening, except in dark and cloud 
weather, and is repeated five or six times by eac 


animal at regular intervals, and is loud and sonorous, 


Both the male and female utter this note, but the 
latter is silent. for some time after she has brought 


forth her young, which takes place in the menth of | 
M F Ce 


ay. 

The pikas are exceedingly gentle. - Pallas. st 
that they will acquire confidence and become.t 
in the course of a day after captivity. .They: 
a crouching posture, like the chinchilla, and are 
cremely clegnly, frequently rubbing their faces 

eir fore-paws. after the .munner. of rabbit.) 
scratching herr fur with. thelr bividen sa 
run by short leaps; and sleep stigte’ 
length. 2 eS oa, 
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¢: ORDER PACHYDERMATA. - 
~Teeterm Pachydermata was given to the present 
Senter by Orvier end refers to the iieVnaes of the 
hide so generally conspicuous in the animals it 
comprehegds; such, for example, as the elephant, 
sg or rhinoceros, hog, &c. 

, On looking at the order Pachydermata asa whole, 
we find it for the most part composed of a genera 
between which there is a want of that intimate 
relationship which gives us an idea of unity or 
completeness. We see chasms in the gradation of 
existing forms, and are forced, as it were, by abrupt 
transitions from one genus to another, instead of 

, passing through an intermediate series. Yet we are 
not rashly to infer the onginal plan and purpose of 
nature to have been destitute of unity. Far from 
it: happily the researches of the geologist have 
brought to light the fossil relics of many species, the 
extinction of which at some remote epoch has left 
blanks in the series—blanks, however, which we are 
thus enabled to fill up. And as these researches 
are continued and extended, we have reason to con- 
clude that every hiatus caused by the absence of 
intermediate forms will become occupied. In the 
present order, indeed, the fossil relics of extinct spe- 
cies are peculiarly valuable and interesting : among 
them are found not only the fossil remains of ani- 
mals allied fo existing species, as the fossil elephant 
or mammoth, fossil rhinoceroses, and others, but also 
of animals which have now no living representatives, 
ahd which constitute the types of distinct genera, 
comprehending exclusively beings whose characters 
are to be drawn only from their recovered relics, 
they themselves having been long blotted out trom 
emong the “things that be.” Such are the Mastodon, 
the Anaplotherium, the Palmotherium, the Toxodon, 
tne Dinotherium, and many more. 

The order Pachydermata is divided by Cuvier 
into three sections: the first (Proboscideans) in- 
cludes the elephants and the extmcet Mastedon ; the 
second (ordinary Pachyderms), the hippopotamus, 
fapir, rhinoceros, and hog,—the Anaplotherium, 
Palwotherium, and many other extinet forms ; the 
third (the solidungulous Pachyderms) includes the 
horse and ass. ‘J'o these we may add a fourth, 
namely, the aquatic, represented by the Dugong, 
Lamantin, &e. 

We shall commence our review of the Pachyderms 
with the history of the elephant ; of which gigantic 
beast our pictorial museum is replete with speci- 
mens, 





32],—THE ELEPHANT. 
Two species of elephant are at the present day in 
existence, viz, the Indian elephant (Elephas Indi- 
cus), Figs. 321, 322, 323, 339, 340, and the African 
Elephant (lephas Africanus), Figs. 32-4, 336. 

To the distinguishing characters between these 
two species we will first attend. 

The Indian Elephant is characterised by the elon- 
gation or pyramidal elevation of the skull (Fig. 327), 
the concavity of the forehead, the moderate size of 
the ears, and the parallel narrow transverse ribands 
or lines of enamel with indented edges which tra- 
verse the crown of the grinders, This character is 
well displayed in Fig. 330, of which @ represents 
the upper molar tooth, and & the Jower molar tooth 
of that species. The number of toes on each foot 
is really five, but of the hind-toes four only are 
indicated by hoofs, the fifth being buried within 
the «dense skin. ‘Phe tusks of the female never 
acquire the size of those of the male. The male 
attains to the height of 8, 9, or 10 fect at the 
shoulder, This animal is a native of India, Cuchin- 
China, Siam, Peru, Ava, the island of Ceylon, and 
other large islands, as Borneo and Sumatra. 

The African Elephant is distinguished by the 
rounded figure of the skull (Fig. 328), by the mag- 
nitude of the ears, which spread over the shoulders, 
and by the lozenge-shape assumed by the lines of 
enamel traversing the grinders. The figure of these 
lines is well represented by Fiz. 331, of which a 
represents the surface of the upper grinder; J, the 
Jower grinder; ¢, the original state of the grinders, 
when the Jamin of which they consist are free; that 
ia, as yet uncemented together; and d, the laming 
as they are attached in parallels one to the other 
by cortical substance, in a more developed state of 
dentition, but before the crown of: the tooth haa 
been worn by mastication, and when it only presents 
on its surface blunt tubercles. To the structure of 
these teeth we shall have occasion to refer again. 

The tusks in the Alrican Elephant are often of 
huge size, and almost as large in the female as in 


fhe male. The toes are really five, but four only 
“gf each anterior foot, and three on each hinder foot, 


‘the indicated externally by hoofs. In the present 
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ay this‘ species is confined to the remoter regions of 
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all now ‘proceed to tia joe fies 
re structute-and organization of the Elephant, 
“itsie to both species. Han 
‘here is something, it must be confessed, noble 








as also the two canals of the trunk, 
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and: imposing” 8: appearandg of the elephant ; 
and especially when viewed in front (see Fig. 343). 
Its colossal bulk, itd vast powers, and the peculiarity 
of ‘its form and proportions, render il conspicuous 
among the crowd of terrestrial animals. — Its 
dignity, however, is the dignity of strength and 
stature; there is no grace in its contour, but every 
part is heavy and massive. The huge body is sup- 
pone on-tour pillars, for such the limbs appear, the 

ones of which bear perpendicularly on each other 
(see skeleton, Fig. 341', while a towering head of 
Vast size seems to rise at once from the shoulders, 
without the intervention of a neck. The vertebre 
of the neck (Fig. 3-41) are indeed seven, as is the 
reneral rule in the class Mammalia; but instead of 
being elongated, as in the ox, deer, or antelope, they 
are compressed into a short space,—ftor strength and 
firmness are requiied. How, indeed, could the pon- 
derous head of this animal be supported were the 
neck to be modelled upon a plan of slender elegance ? 
Independent of the ivory tusks, the weight of the 
skull itself is very great: we have seen four strong 
men labour in carrying one of moderate size; but 
the tusks make a considerable addition. Those of 
some of the Indian elephants vary trom 70 to 1OO 
Ibs. each ; but those of the Airican species are far 
heavier. Hartenfels, in his ‘ Elephantographia,’ 
gives a table of the weight and Jength of the most 
remarkable upon record, with his authorities; among 
others, one is stated to have weighed 325 ]bs. Cam- 
per, Who possessed one weighing 105 Ibs. notices 
one sold at Amsterdam, the weight of which was 
350 1bs. Well, then, may the head appear as if des- 
litule of a neck when we consider the Joad to be 
sustained. The shortness, however, of the neck (set- 
fing aside the projecting tusks, which of themselves 
would form an insuperable obstacle), prevents the 
elephant from applying his mouth to the ground ; 
neither can he browse on the fohage of the trees 
like the giraffe, for the position and formation of 
the mouth forbid the attempt. (See ig. 342, the 
head of the elephant with the proboscis upraised, 
showing the mouth.) But to atone for the short- 
ness of the neck, and those harmonious concomi- 
fants of strueture which exclude this animal from 
the pale of those that on the one hand graze, and on 
the other browse, the elephant is provided with an 
organ which more than supplies every deficiency ; 
we allude to the proboscis —an instrument im ever 
respeet of esseutial importance in this creature's 
economy. 

The proboscis of the elephant must not, however, 
be regarded exactly in the Jight of a new organ: if 
is a modification of the structure of the upper lp 
and nose; and though in the elephant this js car- 
ried out to its maximum, still we find an analogous 
but short proboscis in the fapir, nor are traces of it 
lost in the rhinoceros, which has the upper lip capable 
of being protruded, and endowed with considerable 
powers of prehension. If we turn to the skull of the 
elephant (Fig. 329, section of a skull; a, the open- 
ing of the nostrils), we find the nasal orifice not only 
large, but appearing as if situated in the forehead, 
in consequence of the situation and development 
of the alveoh (sockets) in which fhe bases of the 
huge projecting tusks are imbedded. From the 
nasal orifice is continued the proboscis of the ele- 
phant, in the form of an elongated cone: in its an- 
{erior aspect if is rounded, and the coarse skin which 
covers if is furrowed by transverse wrinkles very 
apparent when the animal contracts the proboscis, 
but which almost disappear when it is protruded to 
the full sfreteh. The under surface is flattened, 
with a rough projecting margin on each side, pro- 
ducing in some degree a similarity to the legs of a 
large cateipillar. Flexible to an extreme, and pos- 
sessing an amazing strength, this organ consisfs of 
bundles of muscular fibres, disposed, some longitudi- 
nally, others transversely, in various directions cross: 
ing each other, and diverging from two nasal canals 





separated from each other by a tendinous partition, , 


and lined with a macous membrane over which 
. . ue 
nerves are abundantly distributed. Fig. 344 shows 
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form arrangement of its muscles 
(and according to Cuvier diel seats is about forty 
thousand), all of which are under the will, that the 
proboscis of this animal owes ite flexibility, It can 
be protruded or contiacted at pleasure, raised up or 
turned to either side, coiled round on itself or twined 
around any object. With this instrument the ele- 
phant collects the herbage on which he feeds and 
puts it into his mouth; with this he strips the trees 
of their branches, or grasps his enemy and dashes 
him to the ground. But this admirable organ is not 
only adapted for seizing or holding substances of 
magnitude; it is also capable of plucking a single 
leat, or of picking up a straw trom the floor. The 
orifices of the canals of the extremity are encircled 
hy a projecting margin, produced anteriorly into a 
finger-like process endowed with a high degree of 
sensibilty and exceedingly flexible. It is at once 
a finger for grasping and a feeler; the division be- 
tween the two nasal orifices or their elevated sides 
Serves a8 & point against which to press; and thus it 


_¢an pick up or hold a small coin, a bit of biscuit, 


it. 


or any trifling thing with the greatest ease. Figs. 
BAS - 351 will serve better than words to convey a 
cleat idea of the structure of the termination of the 
trunk, and of the modes in which the animal uses: 
it. Figs J46 and 347 show the difference of form 
In the termination of the trunk of the male and fe- 
male. As the elephant feeds himself by means of 


‘ his proboscis, so he drinks by the same means also. 
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asection of a portion of the proboscis or trunk of | 


the elephant admirably illustrative of its structure :-— 


A. Horizontal section, in which we see the small 
transverse muscles cut—some (2) across : others (6) 
tn their length. ss. Vertical section in Jeneth, 
which has divided the nasal canal on the Jett side. 
The small transverse muscles, which are seen in 
their length at 6, are cut across at ¢;—other small 
muscles of the same kind are seen at their length at 
d. We vee in their length, at e, the antagonist of 
these transverse muscles—that is, the small longi- 
tudinal muscles. c. Vertical section across. The 
smal) transverse muscles are seen in their length. 
They have various directions, not precisely radiating 
from the axis to the circumference, though ‘their 
course is always across. They are al) within the 
bed of the small longitudinal muscles which the 
section has divided across. The princi nerves 
and blood vessels are also shown in this section ; 


a 


, the water when sucked yp trom passing t 


The young elephant takes its mother's milk in the 
ordinary manner; but im order to drink, the animal 
dips the extremity of the proboscis into the water, 
aud sucks up the fluid, sq as to fill the two canals ; 
it then inserts the extreaify into the mouth, an 
discharges the contents, And here it may be ob. 
served, that at the upper part of the canal, just 
anterior to the nasal orifice of the skull, there exists 
a& moveable cartilage so disposed as to lead to the 
conclusion that it acts ag a valye in preventing 

frog the 
posteriur nares into the throat, which would be the 
case but for some remeylial contrivance. The ele- 
phant can retain the water taken into hia proboscis 
as Jong as he pleases, and discharge it either gently 
or with great violence: he does the latter, when 
throwing i over his own body to cool himself, or 
When in playfulness or anger he discharges it against 
any bystander. Through this trunk, the shrill 
lrumpet-like noise which the elephant aften utters, 
an en is an expression of satisfaction, is pro- 
duced, 

It we turn to the skeleton of this huge beast, its 
solidity will not fail to strike us. We shall not here 
enfer into minute details; we may, however, state 
that the head of the thigh-bone 1s not bound tu the 
socket by the ligamentum teres: this peculiarity ex- 
ints only in the orang, the sloth, the seal, the enhy- 
dra, the walrus, and the ornithorhyncus, and in the 
present animal, The skull of the elephant is alto 
gether extraordinary, and presents us with a yast 
frontal elevation, which gives it an airol great dige 
nity, but, as we shall see, the appearance 1s degep- 
tive. Pig 329, which represents a yertical seetion 
of the skull, may be here consulted. Before and 
above the cranial cavitye the two tables of the skull 
are separated from: each other by a series of irregular 
cells (the frontal sinuses carried to an extreme) bb: 
whence it follows that the anterior and upper portion 
of the skull is more advanced and elevated than the 
development of the brain itself warrants. We read 
of instances in which many balls haye been lodged 
in the head of the elephant without bringing him 
down, and the reason is obvious; they entered the 
vast region of cells, and did not touch the brain ; 
and fo this circumstance isto be attributed the mi- 
serable failure of the attempt made some years since 
ts shoot an infuriated elephant then existing at 
Exeter Change. A skilful elephant-hunter would 
have saved the poor animal from protracted torments 
and a lingering death. In the dentition of the elu 
phant we find much analogy to the order Rodentia, 
and among them especially to the Capybara. The 
teeth of the elephant consist only of molars, and of 
incisors, or, ab they are commonly called, tusks, which 
occur only in the upper jaw. The molars are of a 
compound structure, consisting of transverse folds of 
enamel, each fold enveloping a central nodule of 
bone, with an external coat of a different character, 
called cortical substance, or crusta petrosa, compacts 
the whole together. Thus a single grinder may he 


" rewarded as made up of a certain number of distinet 


SS 


teeth bound up into one mass. The process by 
which these separate constituents of the molars are 
deposited and arranged in the capsule is admirably 
described by Cuvier, in his ‘Ossemens Fossiles,’ to 
which work we refer those who wish to investigate 
the subject (see vol. i. p. 31). 

The molars of the elephant when perfected are not 
permanent, but are shed in due succession for six or 
eight times, perhaps oftener, and this not frum the 
rising up of a fresh tooth below the one it is to suo- 
ceed, but by the rising up of a new one behind 
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339 ~Young Elephant suckling, 
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the old one, and which gradually becoming de- 


veloped advances forwards as the old one wears 
stray, till its last remnant 1s pushed out. The post 
tion of the new tooth, with respect fo the old one, 
in progress of wearing will be seen by referring to 
the section of the skull, Fig. 329; the characteis of 
the young teeth when forming and betore worn 
down are delineated in Fig 331, c, d In the 
shull (Fig 829) « shows the anterior tooth reduced 
almost to nothing by detrition, and by the compies- 
5101) of the succeeding tooth, 1 shows a full-formed 
teoth in activity, alieady ale giound down on 
ils face x, but with the posterior lamina as yet un- 
touched ; 1, 15 the germ of a tuoth, to succced the 
former (:)—it 1s enclosed ina membranous capsule, 
and Jodged ina cavity at the bach of the jaw 
On this subject we nught enlarge, but our lumts tor- 
bid. The tusks of the elephant (upper mcisors) are 
destitute of true rvots, and have no othe: umon to 
their deep sockets than that of cluse contact , they 
resemble a nail driven into a plank , and by gentle 
and contmued pressure may have their direction al- 
tered. They consist of concentric layets uf ivory, 
and grow by the continued deposition of these laveis 
added internally, forthe pulp or core winch deposits 
the ivory fills the cavity at the base of the tush, and 
arises from the bottom of the socket , it i» of gieat 
size, and has no orvanie union with the tusk if se- 
cretes. We have seen several instances in which 
bullets have, on cutting the tusks, been found in 
bedded in the ivory, to the astonishment of those 
who know not the mannerin which the tusks are 
produced. In these instances the bullet has en- 
tered the socket, and Judged in the bottom oi the 
hollow base of the tusk, and the pulp or core in that 
hollow has hept covenng at with Jaycr after layer 
of ivory, the tusk growing all the time, till at last, 
fiom being in the hollow, the bullet attains the solid 
centre of the tull grown tusk, being moved farther 
and farther forwaids by each deposit of ivory fiom 
within The tusks are not shed, as are the molars, 
but a permanent pairsuccecd a deciduous pan, shed 
between the first and second year of ¢xistence 
These tusks vary in size and curve we Jeatn trom 
Mr. Corse that one vanety of Asiatic ele phaut ts 
characterized by straizht tusks pointing downwards , 
it is termed Mooknah another variety has lage 
heavy tusks inclining more or Jess upwards, and_is 
termed Dauntelah Independently, howe ver, of fhe 
shape and size ot the tusks in the male, the Asiatic 
species to divided into two mun or principal castes, 
between which there are many degitcs of intei- 
mixture, These two castes are called respectively 
Koomareah and Merghee The Kvomaeah 1s a 
deep-bodied, strong, compact clephant, with a large 
trunk, and legs shart in proportion to the size of the 
animal The Meighee when fully grown ws gene- 
rally taller: than the former, but he has not so com- 
pact a form, noi is he so strong o1 so capable of bear- 
ing fatigue , his legs are Jong, he travels fast, has a 
lighter body, and his trunk 18 both short and slender 
in proportion to his height =A large tiunk 15 always 
esteemed a great beauty in an elephant, so that the 
Koomareah 1s prefened not only for this, but for its 
superior strength, by which it can undergo greater 
jatigue, and caiy heavier Joads than the Merghee 
e external chaiacte:s of the elephant, which 
we have not as yet noticed, need not Jong detain us 
The skin 13 dark-coloured, rough, and neaily desti- 
tute of hair; a tuft of bristles laterally disposed 
terminates the tal, the eyes are very small, but 
lively and intelligent, the tusks project on each 
wide of the base of the probosci, On each tcmple 
are situated certain glands with ducts opening on 
the su:face of the skin, whence exudes an unctuous 
vecrefion, but beyond this nothing appcais to be 
ascertained =The udder of the female i» placed on 
the chest between the forc-legs, and the young ele 
phant sucks with the side of if» mouth, compressing 
the udde: with its trunk, to increase the flow of milk 
Fig. 339). 
_ The young elephant at its birth 1s about thi ty-five 
inches in height, and at anives at maturity when be- 
tween ‘eighteen and twenty four yeas of age The 
average ratio of growth, as ascuiitumed by Mr Corse 
teks . Trans.’ vol. xvin ), eleven inches in the 
ret year, eight inches in the second six the third, 
five the fourth, five inches in the filth, (lhiee inches 
and a half in the sixth, and two inches and a half 
in the seventh. The males aie probably lonzer in 
attaining their full growth than the tcmales, but 
the females produce young before they have ceased 
to grow. . Corse mentions one instance in which 
the increase of growth during pregnancy amounted 
to five inches. The period of gestation 1s twenty 
months and eighteen days. The elephant pons secs 
the senses of smel] and hearing in great periection, 
and musical sounds evidently produce pleasure. 
Heavy and clumsy as ww the form of this animal, 
yet its pace 1s tolerably quick, especially over level 
ground , indeed, when irritated, the elephant rushes 
on with great rapidity, and many are the instances 
oa record in whuch the hunte>, uns in his 
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shot, hes been pursued, overtaken, and trodden to 
death, The gait of the animal ts, however, peculur, 
and destitute of elasticity, and on reference to the 
skeleton (Fig, 841) the reason will be immediately 
ercerved. In the first place the bones of the lambs 
ave an almost perpendicular beanng with respect 
to each other; and in the next place there 1s no 
canon-bone (a long metacarpal and metatarsal 
bone) asin the fore and hind hmbs of the hoise, 
which may thus be said to have thiee bones in the 
leg, those of the hinder lymbs in paiticular being all 
obhque , whereas the elephant has the metacarpal 
and metatatsal bones five im number in each foot, 
short, and resticted to the foot itnlt, instead of 
adding tu the length and elasticity of the limbs. 
In the horse the tIhgh bone is very short, the true 
knee-yoint 1s as high as the flanks, and the whole of 
the hinb trom the hack joint to the hoof, which really 
constitutes the foot, consists of tarsal o: instep 
bones a long metatarsal o: canon-bone, and three 
phalangal bones, the last cased im horn, these are 
con monly called the pastern bones and coffin bone. 
The asrangement of these bones in the limb of the 
elephant 1s very different, and the knee, trom the 
length of the thgh-bone, 1s lower than in the horse, 
50 that the ammal kneels in the same way as man 
(see Fig 338). 

The haunts of the elephant in his native legions 
me forests along the borders of rivers, well watcred 
and fertile plaims, where vegetation attains its uf- 
most luxuuance, and green savannahs There he 
re poses in the shade of the trecs, of cools himself in 
the wate:s Bathing, indeed, 15 one of the favourite 
enjoyments of this beast Even in our climate 
dwing the summer months the bath as a luxury 
we have often secn the elephant in the gardens of 
the Zool Soc plunge into his tank, draw the water 
up into his trunk, and spout if in showers around , 
then immeise himself completely, the end of the 
trunk alone appeating above the stiface, and thce 
flounder about in the exuberance of health and 
spirits In Ins native country he crosacs the broad 
est riveis, the body, wilile awimming, being sub- 
meiged, and nothing seen but the catrenuty of the 
uprated proboscas Nor is it to watcr only that the 
clephant displays a partiality he luxuiuates in the 
ooze and mud of swamps and mashes, and rolls 
and wallows in the halt fuid mie We have seen 
him fill his probosem with this mixture, and dis- 
charze if ovcr every pat ot his budy so as to invest 
himself with a layer of mud. In the hot regions of 
which he as a native, he may find this a means of 
protecting the shin trom the scorching of the sola: 
lays, as well as a defence against the annoyance of 
Insects, for the shin thick and coarse as if is, Is 
neveitheless catremely sensitive The same pat- 
tality tor the mud bath is also displayed by the 
thinoceros and the hog 

Bushop Heber has described the bathing of wild 
Cephants which he saw upon his approach to Decca, 
“At the distance of about half a mole trom these 
desolate palaces, a sound struck my eal, as af from 
the water itself on winch we were uding the most 
solemn and singular [can conceive — [t was long, 
loud, deep, and tremulous something between the 
be Howing of a bull and the blowing of a whale, or 
pethaps most lhe those roainmg buoys which are 
placed at the ‘mouths of some English harbours, in 
which the winds make a noise fo wain ships off 
them ‘Oh?! paid Abdallah, ‘there ae clephants 
bathing  Deeca much place jor clephant’ = I 
Jookhed immediately, and saw about twenty of those 
fine animals with then heads and tiunks just ap- 
peaung above the water Their bellowing it was 
which I had heaid, and which the water conveyed 
to us with a fine: cffect than if we had been on 
shorn’ Besides the water and mud-bath for cool- 
ing the skin and keeping off flies, the ela phant, as 
13 often seen in India, will fan himselt with a lage 
bough, and use it with ease and dextenty. ‘Lhe 
beautital description by M: Southey of this habit 
1s 80 appropiate, that we hesitate not to introduce 
<= 


“Trampling his path through wood and brake, 
And canis which cra kling fall be fore his way, 
And tassel grasa wh me silvery feathers play, 

(ertopping the young trees, 
On comes the elephant, to slahe 
His thirst, at noon, in y n pe lluad springs. 
Lo! from his trunk upturn d, aloft he flings 
The ,rateful shower and iow 
Plucking the bruad leafed bough 
Of youder plume, with waving motion slow, 
Fanning the languid air, 
He waves it to and fro ' 

A herd of elephants headed by their mighty 
leaders feeding m calm secuity in the secluded 
depths of the forest, or on the banks of a river in 
some secluded valley, forms one of the most imposing 
pictures in nature. Such a scene is beautifully 
described by Pringle; but willingly as we would 
quote it, our hgnits forbid. One point, however, we 
muy notice—the use, as observed ‘by that traveller, 

which these dhimals apply their tusks as levers 
im uprooting trees. It was in the valley of the 


Koonap Raver that the narrator came upon the 
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track of a herd : “ Foot prints ef all dimeusions from 
eight to fifteen mohes to tiameter were everywhere 
viable, and an the swampy apots aa the banils of 
the river 1t was evident that some of them had been 
Juxuniously enjoying themselves by rolling thew 
unwieldy bulke in the ooze and mud. But st was in 
the gioves and jungles that they left the most 
atiiking proofs of their recent presence and peculiar 
habits. In many places paths had been trodden 
through the midst of dense thorny forests otherwise 

impenetiable. Among the groves of mimosa-treea, 

which weie thinly sprinkled over the grassy meadows 

along the niver margins, the traces of the elephants 

were not Jess apparent. Immense numbers of these 

trees had been toin out of the ground, and placed in 

aninverted position, in orde: to enable the animals to 

browse at thei ease on the soft and juicy 100ts, which 

form atavourite pat of then food. lobserved that, 

IN numeour mstances, when the trees were of cone 

sideiable size, the elephant had employed one of 

his tusks cxactly as we should use a crow-bar— 

thrusting it under the roots to loosen their hold of 
the earth, before he could tear them up with his 

proboscis ” 

This account refers to the Afiican species, but 
will also apply tthe Indian. The noble elephant 
in the garden of the Zool Soc. has at ditferent 
times used his tusks in wienching down the boards 
which line his apattment, and that with such effect 
as to demolish no small portion of the imner wood- 
wuik, which I» of great strength and thickness. 

The Afiican elephant equals, if it does not su- 
pass, Ifs Indian telative in size Mayo: Denham saw 
one hilled which measmed 12 feet 6 mches in 








| height, and mentions others which appeared to be 
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considerably laiger Mi. Pimgle saw one which 
two officers of engineers agreed in stating at 14 leet. 
The Indian elephant seldom exceeds 10 feet. 

Fiom the carhest times this noble beast has been 
employed by man, and multitudes have been 
dralted trom thar native forests, and with little 
training brought to implicit obedience. It has 
served him as a beast of buiden, or a» an auxihary 
of war, and has added by its presence to swell the 
pomp of hings and conqueiors Setting aside the 
tude method of taking these animals in pits, now 
seldom o1 never practised, it 18 remarkable that in 
evcly inode man avails hunselt of the assistance of 
individuals of the same species which he has already 
subdued 

Its well hnown that large male elephants, from 
some cause not asceitained, occasionally wander 
about alone, they are of Jarge mze and great fero- 
city, and wherever they pass do much mischief. 
Being the finest elephants, and best adapted for 
bale, gieat as the isk may be, the hunters eagerly 
endeavour to captue them They follow them 
cautiously, by day and night, with two o1 four 
tained females, called koomkies If it be dark 
they can hea: the animal stithing his fvod, to clean 
It, against Ins fore legs, and then they approach 
tolerably close aft at be hght they advance more 
cautiously = The females gradually movetowaids him 
appuently unconscious of his presence, gathering 
herbage and tecding on it with gieat complacency, 
ab if they wese, like him, inhabitants of the wild 
forest Jt 18 soon seen by them whether he is hkely 
to be entiapped by their aits, the divers remain 
concealed at a little distance, while the hoomkies 
press round the unfortunate goondah, or saun (for 
ko these solitary males are called) If he abandon 
himself to the caresses of his new companions, his 
capture 1s almost certain = The hunters cautiouely 
creep under him, and dunng the time that his 
attention 18 thus absorbed they fasten his fore-legs 
with a strong rope — It 14 said that the wily females 
wil) not only divert his attention fom their mohouts, 
but absolutely assist them in fastening the cords 
(see Fig 352) Lhe hind legs are also secured, 
and, 1! the situation peimits, lashed to a large tree. 
The hunters then leave him, and the faithless 
females retire . he tries to follow, and discovers his 
condition. If fastened to a tree (Fig 353), he ex- 
hausts himself with iage and vain efforts to break 
loose , but 1f not secued, still he moves with diffi- 
culty in his shackles, and as long cables are left 
trailing behind him, the mohouts soon seize the 
opportunity of lashing them round a tree otf suffi- 
cient strength. Sometimes he breaks his bunds and 
rushes madly to the forest, where the hunters dare 
not follow him But if adequately bound, his 
struggles are useless , and, worn out by the violence 
of his anger, his exe:tions, and hunger, he sub- 
mits at Jength, and as conducted under the escort of 
his treacherous {nends to an appointed station, a 
after a few months’ discipline, becomes reconciled to 
his fate. 

In the ‘ Asiatic Trans.,’ vol. iu., Mr. Corse gives 
an animated description of the mode of conductin; 
the operation of elephant-catching a. oo 
scale, as practweed at ‘lipperah, where ¢ of 
people assemble to dnve a herd of these superb 
anunale with the clang of drams and (rumpéts, and 





the dia of fiteworks and gaileetey 
the pian is as follows }—The when discovertd 
ig surrounded by a cirele of men, divided into amal! 
parties, at the distance of 20 or 30 yards from each 
other; these, by nawes of various kinds, and by fires 
lighted at different posts, drive the animals into a 
; m the morning the circle opens, and the 
herd is slowly driven forward towards a spot where 
anew circle ts prepnied to receive it; the people 
closing up, taking their proper stations, and passing 
the remainder of the day and night as before. In 
this manner, day after day, 1t is conducted towards 
@ sort of concealed pound or inclosure called a 
keddah, made of strong timbers, and divided into 
two or three great pens communicating with each 
uther by means of gates, which are shut as the 
herd 1s torced {rom pen to pen. The last pen has a 
narrow outlet passage with a doorway sufficient for 
the entrance of only one elephant at a time, and 
the passage itself will not allow a large elephant to 
turn round. When by dint of nowe and fires the 
animals have entered the first gate of the keddah, 
and they find themselves ensnared, thei rage 1s 
extreme, but escape is now impowible , one outlet 
only offeis, but it Jead» to the next inclosure. the 
leader enters, the rest follow; the gate 14 instantly 
shut by people who are stationed on a small scaffold 
immediately above it, and strongly barricaded; fires 
are lighted, and the same ‘liweoidant din made and 
continued, till the herd has passed through another 
gateway into the last inclosme, the gate of whichis 
secured in the same manner as the former was. 
The elephants, being now completely surrounded on 
all sides, and’ peiceiving no outlet thiough which 
they can escape, appear desperate, and in then 
fury advance fiequently to the ditch, in order to 
break down the palisades, inflatng then tiunks, 
screaming Jouder and shiiller than any tiumpet, 
sometimes grumbling like the hollow muimui ot 
distant thunder; but wherever they make an attack, 
they are oppored by lighted fires, and by the noise 
and tnumphant shouts of the hunters. As they 
must remain some time im this inclosure, care ts 
always taken to have part of the ditch filled woth 
water, which 18 supphed by a small stieam, cither 
natural, o: conducted through an arftiheial channel 
from some neighboung reservoir The elephants 
have recourse to this water to quench then thirst 
after then fatigues, by sucking the water into their 
trunks, and then squirting it over every pat of their 
bodies While they remain in this inclosure they 
continue sulky, and seem to meditate theit escape ; 
but the hunters build huts aiound them close to the 
palisades, watchmen are placed, and ever y precau- 
tion used to prevent then breaking through. 

When the herd has continued a few days in this 
partition, the door of the outlet passage is opened, 
and one 14 at Jast enticed inwith food Having 
entered, the door is closed and securely baed : 
retreat is impossible, and the captive 1s henmmed 
completely in. His struggles in that narrow cave 
are useless, He is then enveloped ina labyrinth of 
cords, and exhausted with fatigue and fury, he 1s 
led out between two powerful tramed beasts, to 
whom he is bound and tied, and bought by them 
toa spol where he 1s fastened fo strong trees (see 
Fig. 354). He then becomes again exerted, and 
sometimes falls a victim to his paroxysm of fury ; 
but commonly the cravings of hunger: induce him 
to ert, and he giadually yields to the power of gen- 
tle discipline. 

It 1s not an unfrequent occurrence for a domesti- 
cated elephant to escape to the wild heid, and 1e- 
sume its forme: independence; and such have been 
retaken, and submitted immediately to their former 
riders. Mr. Coise mentions a female which twice 
escaped, and who each time she was taken obeyed 
the words of command, attended to her name, came 
to the side of the keddah when called, ate from the 
hands of the hunters, and knelt down when ordered, 

n another case, that of a male, which had escaped 
about eighteen months, the animal was fiuious when 
entrapped in the keddah: an old hunter, however, 
recognised him, :ode boldly up to him, and ordered 
him to lie down, pulling him by the ear. The animal 
seemed quite taken by surprise, and instantly obeyed. 
Warren Hastings, the governor-general of India, 
possessed an elephant which had been ten years 
absent from the rule of man. His keeper being 
dismissed, he was refractory to alJ otheis who at- 
tempted to control him; and at length escaped to 
the wild herd. After the Jong interval we have 
mentioned, hia old keeper recognised him in a ked- 
dah, and he instantly subm.tted himself to him. 
Mr. Zoffany painted the portrait of this animal, and, 
in the key to his published punt of a tiger-hunt, 
vouches for the authenticity of this account. Fig. 
$59 1s a copy of Mr. Zoffany's print. ; 

The elephant is not used in the present day in 
India as an engine of war, but as a beast of bur. 
den, in the {ransport of b e, tents, and various 
storms’ and there are peculiar circumstances in the 
tharch of an Indian army which render the elephant 
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extremely serviceable, Where dense jungles offer 
impediments which the pioneers could not obviate 
without great labour and consequent delay, three 
or four elephants clear the way at once; trampling 
down the long grass and bushes, and breaking 
down the slender trees ; in short, Jevelling all before 
them: again, where the artillery has to be dragged 
through heavy roads of clay and mire, and deep 
sloughs, their strength and sagacity are in great re- 
qusition. They alwaysapply then toree in the most 
efficacious manner, and asast each otha with won- 
derful savacity, Capt Wallamson thus notices their 
services in this particular -~* Many of our most ar- 
duouws military operations have been greatly indebted 
for thei suceess to the sagacity, patience, and ex- 
ertion of elephants | Exclusive of them utility in 
eanying baggage and stores, considerable aid is 
frequently supphed by the judgment they display, 
bordering very closely on reason, When cannon 
requue to be extrcated fiom sloughs, the elephant, 
plasve his forehead to the muzzle, which when 
imbered 19 the rear of the piece, with an energy 
sencely to be conceived, will urge at through a bog 
from which hundreds of oxen or horses could not 
diag if: af other times, lapping his trunk round the 
cannon, he will litt while the cattle and men pull 
fjorwaid, (Fig 306.) ‘The native princes attach an 
elephant to each cannon, to aid ifs progiesa an 
emergencies, For this purpose the animal is fae 
mished with a thiek Jeather pad covenng the fore- 
head, to prevent its being injured — It has some- 
times happened that. in narrow toads of causeways, 
or on banks, the soil has given way under heavy 
cannon; when an elephant, being apphed to the 
falling side, has not any pe the prece from 
upsetting, but even aided it forward to a state of 
security.” Elephants have probably been employcd 
in this manne: from the fist imftroduction of artil- 
Jlery into Ama = Berme:, descuiling the army of 
Auiungzebe, says— Many of these cannon are so 
ponderous, that twenty yoke of oxen is necessary 
to diaw them along; and some, when the road as 
steep or rugged, require the atd of ¢lephants in ad- 
dition fo the oxen, to push the carnage wheels with 
then heads and trunks” Heavy guns are offen 


cuned on elephants’ backs, both zp the native and 
the Indian armies. a 
In diaggine cannon t asses, where 









arid pin him to the eroand (Mg. $57); but it offen 
el that the A eg Satine ‘his effort, mn 
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which oase the elephant loses all self-powsession, 
and sets off at full speed, roaring violently, and 
throwing all into contusion. Sometimes indeed the 
elephant will not stand the attack, but previpitately 
retreats in the greatest consternation, in which case, 
if the tiger spiings upon the ammal, the hunters are 
Inimminent penl. Mr. Wilhamson (‘Onental Field- 
sports’) relates an instance in which a gentleman 
went out with others ino pursuit of a cunning 
and danng tiger, and who urged his mohout to 
make tus elephant beat amung the tall grass 
where the scent was stiongest; this beme done, in 
spite of the tremendous tones of the agitated animal, 
the tiger tound himself compelled either to resist 
or submit to be trodden upon: he sprang at once 
upon the elephant's quarter, fixed lis fore-paws im 
the pad on the animal’s back, and his hind-claws in 
the flesh of the thigh In a paroxyem of tear, oc- 
casioned by the suddenness of the attack, and pain, 
the elephant dashed through the cover, the tiger 
still clinging, buf unable, trom the motion of the 
elephant, to mount higher. It was with difficulty 
that the gentleman could heep his seat, and he was 
pee aed fiom finng at the giim beast, both fiom 
us unprecedented situation, and from the danger of 
wounding some of the numerous followers who were 
exerting the utmost speed of their respective ele- 
phants to come to his assistance The pace of the 
clophant was wavy and irregular, owing to the 
amimal’s fear, and fortunately gave opportunity for 
some of those mounted on hgbt and speedy animals 
to overtake if, when a gentleman of the paity de- 
spatched at with a shot. 

It ssa that the Clephant displays great fear 
towards the rhinoceros: Mayor Lally stated to the 
author of the ‘OQuental Pield sports,’ that he once 
witnessed, from a distant hill, a most desperate on- 
gagement between a tage male elephant and a 
thnroceros, in which the elephant was worsted and 
fed (Jag 363) 9 Baber, howeve), in his memoirs 
observes, that) on the occasion of a rhinoceros hunt, 
one of the elophants fell aight m with the rhino. 
ceros, upon which the Jatter immediately ran off in 
another duection. ‘That an eniaged male of each 
ppecies may meet, and fight, 8 not perhaps impro- 
bable. but we have no good saints for supposing 


the road is steep and 1 ' have ‘| any anmosity to exist between the two species ; 
offen performed good cre the | certam at that the male elephant and rhinoceros 
praises and encouagen ee adjommg compartments manifest towards each 
have gieat effect upon ere své&a« other neither fear nor dishke 

have achieved any difficult OL SE es oy Witte elephants, that is, albinos, are occasionally 
reward them with sweetmeats ain TS > yg, tnd, and are laghly valued. At the court of Ava 
all accounts they labour expecting {: onk sy WProyalty 1s meomplete without such an appendage, 


reward, In former times, the elephant, adomed 
with gorgeous trappings, swelled the royal state of 
plinces and persons of distinetion, but m= Birtish 
India it 18 now rarely seen upon occasions of cere- 
mony, excepting af the courts of the native punces 
who still retain some demee of independent autho- 
ity. In Ci leutta their use as prohibited, as horses 
unused to tnem often take fright and occasion acca 
dents. A hne of elephants aichly capansoned is 
however a noble spectacle. At Vizier Alis wed- 
ding in 1796, there was a grand procession of twelve 
hundied elephants all magmificently adomed, of 
these one hundred in the centre had howdalis, o1 
castles, covered with silver, and in the midst ap- 
vetted the nabob, mounted on an uncommonly 
aige elephant, within a howdah covered with gold, 
i chly set with pregous stones, Some of the ele- 
plants of Aurungzebe were, according to Bermer, 
most RHR attued Sn T. Rowe thus deseribes 
the state elephants of Jehanghi —* His greatest 
elephants were brought before him, some of which, 
being Jord elephants, had them chains, bells, and 
furnitnie of gold and = silver, attended with pilt 
banners and flags, and eight or ten elephants 
walling on tim, clothed mm gold, silk, and silver 
Thus passed about twelve companies, most richly 
furnished , the first elephant having all the plates 
on his head and breast set with rubies and emeralds, 
being a beast of wondeitul stature and beauty 

They all bowed down before the hing ” 

By Europeans im India, the elephant 14 used for 
travelling, and in hunting the tiger. ‘The horse 
cannot be brought to follow the track, or stand 
fim at the sight of the ferocious beast, but the 
elephant will do both, and besides his delicate 
scent, his bodily powers, which enable him to make 
his way through the thickest covers, and his great 
stature, which places the hunters seated in a howdah 
on his back in comparative satety, are pecuhar re- 
commendations. (See Figs 360, 361, 362,) After 
all, however, the spurt 1s not unattended with danger, 
for the elephant fears the tiger, and the latter, when 
wounded or hard pressed, bounds upon the nearest 
elephant, and mostly tries to seize the creature’s 
trunk; this 1t throws up as Ingh as possible, and if 
a staunch beast, endeavours to receive the foe on its 
tusks: well-trained elephants have been known to 
meceed, and, instantly kneeling, transfix the tiger 


and both the nobles and people would consder at 
Inauspieious fo want a white elephant, In Siam 
also, as well as in the Birman empue, the white 
Gephant ivencrated = Mr Chawtord (¢ Embassy to 
(he court of Ava’), who saw the celebrated white 
Bimanelephant (Fig 355), as well a» six belonging 
to the hing of Siam, states respecting the former 
that his establishment as very Inge. White ele- 
phants wore not unknown to the ancients, and were 
oceastonally exhibited to the admauation of the po- 
pulace- “ Sive elephas albus vulgi converteret ora” 
(Horace | 

Pet us now tum fiom the Indian to the Afiican 
species ‘Tins animal is found from Senegal and 
Abyssinia to the confines of the Cape settlement, 
wherever rivers, lakes, and extensive foresta render 
the rqion suitable tor ats residence. In the plains 
at the kingdom of Congo, where the herhage attains 
a wild Juxuiaance, amidst innumerable Jakes, and on 
the borders of the Senegal, whose waters flow through 
extensive forests, herds of elephants still wander, 
and alsointhe semoter dustuetsot Caffrana, Cuvier 
appcats to have had some suspicion that the ele- 
Phant of Abyssinia and the eastern portions of Afuca 
night possibly be isentical with the Indian species, 
and he adduces the testunony of Ludolphe, who, in 
his * History of Abyssinia,’ states that the female ele- 
phants of that country are destitute of tusks: he ac- 
hnowledges indeed that the authority of Ludolphe 
is doubtlul, nevertheless, he adds, ins festimony sa 
conhimed by Bruce, at least in one particular case, 
for, in the account of an elephant-hunt at which he 
assisted, the tusks of a female were small, winist the 
male had them of great magmtude. We cannot 
lay much stress on a single ease of this hind, and at 
18 to be observed that no mention i made of the 
s17e of the ears or shape of the head, no: can we 
say whether or not the individual was young or 
adult. It 1s not improbable that breeds or races 
may differ in Aftica a» they do in India. 

In ancient times the elephant appears to have 
ranged along the north and north-western shores. 
“ Klephantos fert Africa ultra Syrticas solitudines, 
et in Mauritama,” says Pliny, and Afhan asserts that 
they dwell in the forests and pasture-lands at the 
foot of Mount Atlas. ‘Though none are found in 
those Jocalities in the present day, we give full credit 
to the assertion, for we know that the lion once 
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bonnded in regions where it hae Jong 
Moreover the Carthaginians, who used the African 
elephant as an engine of war, 48 Porus and the In- 
disn kings did the Asiatic, collected, on the threat- 
ened invasion of Scipio (a.c. 206), a great number 
of these animals, so quickly as to prove that they 
had not to penetrate far into the interior ¢o procure 
them. The Ptolemies, it would seem, procured their 
elephants in Abyssinia, Herodotus states that this 
animal abounded, with beara and lions, in Libya. 
Ethiopia paid a tribute to Darius, which consisted 
© part of elephants’ tusks. ‘Though the Romans 
were at an early epoch acquainted with ivory, the 
Etruscan attributes of royalty being sceptres and 
thrones of this material, still the first personal ac- 
uaintance of the Romans with this animal was when 
yrrhus, king of Epinus (n.c. 281), invaded Italy, 
bringing elephants as part of the military force. 
hese, however, were most probably Indian; and 
might indeed have been some of the numbers which 
were leit by Alexander at his death, about. halt’ a 
century previously, and which with his kingdom 
and: treasures were divided between his successors, 
"and employed in the sanguinary wars which arose 
out of their individual contests for empire. At all 
events, as india was open, these animals might easily 
‘have been procured. Perdiccas led them into 
Egvpt against Ptolemy, and they were governed by 
Indian mohouts; Ptolemy opposed them by Ethio- 
pian elephants, which were not considered so effec- 
tive as the Indian animals, perhaps from not being 
so well trained. The Romans called the elephant 
the Lucanian ox, as it would seem from having first 
encountered it in the territory of Lucania; and this 
name was generally adopted afterwards, In the 
Punic war the Romans had to encounter the African 
elephant, and Regulas captured eighteen at the bat- 
Qe of Adis. Afterwards at the battle of Panormis 
(Palermo) upwards of 100 were taken, and the con- 
sul Mectullus transported them to Rome to gratity 
the wonder of the people, and die in the circus for 
their amusement. Hannibal employed them in 
Spain, and, as is well known, in Italy, and when 
those which he brought with him had all perished, 
he received large reinforcements from Carthage. 
Alter the close of the Punic war, the Romans 
themselves used the African elephant in subduing 
Macedonia; and thirty years afterwards, Perseus, 
the Jast king of Macedon, whose great predecessor 
had made Europe familiar with the power of the 
elephant, possessed none in his own army to oppose 
those brought against him by Quintus Maitius 
Philippus, and, after four vears’ ineffectual resist- 
ance, Macedonia hecame a Roman province. At the 
battle of Magnesia, Scipio brought African elephants 
against Antiochus, who opposed them with elephants 
from Indie and thus in hostile array were brought 
together the peaceful tenants of the plains and 
forests of two remote regions of the earth separated 
by seas and deserts. Julius Cusar employed on 
various occasions the elephant in his armies, but 
more perhaps as a beast of burden, and for the sake 
of ostentation, or of striking terror among barbarous 
people, than for actual combat, The Romans be- 
came now well acquainted with this beast, and 
availed themselves of it for the purpose of drawing 
splendid chariots in triumphal processions, but sel- 
dom used it as an arm of war, They, however, 
forced it info the brutal, demoralizing combats of 
the amphitheatre, or amused themselves with its un- 
wieldy performances in theatrical ache aah 
as we have seen in our own days. (Tig. 358.) Por 
more than SU0 yearsdid Africa contribute elephants 
“to the Roman circus, and incalculable numbers 
perished during that long period ; thousands were 
dragged trom the forests of Ethiopia to gratity by 
their torments an ignorant and debased multitude, 
and thousands were slaughtered in their native 
regions for the sake of their ivory, of which both 
African and Indian were in the greatest request. Of 
this material were fashioned the most imposing sta- 
tues; the rooms and furniture of the patricians were 
inlayed*with gold and ivory; and it ornamented 
halls, porticoes, and temples. 
With respect to the Atrican elephant it was most 
sbably bred by the Romans in a state of domesti- 
gation. " Fig. 867 is a copy of a representation on 
the walls of Pompeii of a female African elephant 
suckling her young one. The picture extnbits a 
rféct acquaintance with the mode in which the 
ittle elephant receives sustenance from its mother, 
a fact of which Buffon and the naturalists of the 
were ignorant. 
mat ieee the power of Rome declined, the but- 
chery of the circus was suspended, and in the time 
of Justinian (a.p. 527) an elephant was esteemed a 
rare spectacle at Rome and Constantinople. The 
intercourse between Europe and Airica, on the fall 
of the Roman empire, became in a great measure 
suspended for centuries; a wandering population 
of Arabs spread over the northern regions ol Africa ; 
and the elephant, no longer hunted ‘for his ivory or 
captured for the circus, wandered unmolested in his 
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native forests: the modes employed by the Cartha-, 
- ginians for training the animal were forgotten; nay, 
that it had: ever | 

eople whose place had been since occupied by 

oman, Vandal, and Arab conquerors, was a circum- 
stance buried in oblivion, and the African clephant 
was at last believed to be incapable of the discipline 
which still subjects the Indian to the use of man. 
In recent times the demand for jvory has again re- 
vived, and in south and western Affica the herds 
of Gt ates are thinned by the gun of the hunter. 

Hitherto we have confined our observations to 
the two species of elephant at present existing on 
our globe ; time was, however, when a species dif- 
fering trom either abounded on the earth, and 
ranged over a great extent of country, tenanting 
climates not only within the temperate latitudes, }! 
but such as are now exposed to the severities of an 
Arctic winter, where their tusks are found in great 
abundance, and collected for the sake of the ivory, 
which is still available. More than this, however, 
the animal, flesh and all, has been found in a state 
of preservation entombed in ice. Ages had rolled 
by since the day which saw it inurned in its strange 
sarcophagus ; nations and tongues and empires had 
risen and passed away ; the very region it inhabited 
had undergone an alteration of temperature and 
procuctions— ye), while the proudest monuments of 
1uman industry were perishing, while nations were 
falling or rising, had this body remained, as when 
the life departed, to be displayed in later days as 
a relic of times beyond the date of human records, 
We allude to the mammoth found at the mouth of 
the Lena in Siberia. 

In 1799 a Tungusian, who went along the const 
fo seck for mammoths’ tusks, first perceived the 
carcass on a vast block of ice, but without being 
able to make out its true character. In 1802 it 
became partially ite Ves in 1803 it became dis- 
engaged by the melting of the ice; and in 1804 
the Tungusian, named Schumachoff, cut off the 
tusks and sold them to a merchant for the value 
of fifty rubles. Two years afterwards Mr, Adams 
found the mammoth still on the shore, but greatl 
mutilated. The Yakutski had ted their dogs wit 
the flesh. Bears, wolves, wolverenes, and foxes 
had feasted upon it; but though all the flesh and 
the proboscis were gone, the skeleton remained 
with the exception of one fore-leg. The skin 
was also to a certain extent perfeet, and one of 
the ears was well preserved with its tult of hairs. 
The skin, of a dark tint, was covered with reddish 
wool and black hairs; but mueh of the fur war 
injured by rae and much trodden imto the earth 
by the bears. ‘The skeleton and other portions of 
value were carefully collected; the tusks were re- 
purchased, and the whole transported to St. Petcrs- 
burg. 

The skeleton is now in the museum of the Aca- 
demy, and the skin still remains attached to the 
head and feet. A part of the skin and some of 
the hair of this animal were sent by Mr. Adams 
to Sir Joseph Banks, who presented them to the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. The 
hair is entirely separated trom the skin, except- 
ing in one very small part where it still remains |, 
attached. = It consists of two sorts, common hair | 
and bristles, and of each there are several va- 
rieties, differing in length and thickness. That |; 


remaining fixed on the skin is of the colour of the | 
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camel, an inch and a half long, very thick-set, and 
eurled in locks. It is interspersed with a few 
bristles, about three inches long, of a dark reddish 
colour. Among the separate parcels of hair are 
some rather redder than the short hair just men- 
tioned, about four inches long; and some bristles 
nearly black, much thicker than horsehair, and 
from 12 to 18 inches long. The skin when first 
brought to the musenm was offensive ; it is now 
quite dry and hard, and where most compact half 
an inch thick. Its colour is dull black. Fig. 365 
represents this fossil elephant or mammoth (Elephas 
primigenius). Another and prior instance of the 
discovery of an ice-preserved ee po is recorded ; 
in this case the carcass was found on the borders of 
the Alaseia river, which flows into the Icy Ocean 
beyond the Indigirska; it had been set free by the 
stream, and was in an upright position, almost per- 
fect, and covered with the skin, fo which there still 
adhered in many places hairs and fur, as in the 
Lena specimen. There are not wanting other in- 
stances of parts, as the head and feet, with the flesh 
on, having been found in ice: nor is it only of the 
elephant that preserved remains exist ; for in 1771 
the body of a rhinoceros, perfect, or nearly so, pre- 
served in frozen earth or gravel, was disinterred 
near the Vilhoui. The head and feet are at St. 
Petersburg. 
Asiatic Russia and Siberia appear to have been 
the stronghold of the mammoth; over these vast 
regions indeed its fossil remains occur in incredible 
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ecies, do not abound, It is not, however, only izy *. 
at extensive tract that the fossil relics of elephants 
occur. They are common in, Italy, France, Ger. 
many, Bohemia, and the British Isles. They are 
found also in North America, mixed with those of 
the mastodon; and have been brought by. Baron / 
Humboldt from Mexico and Peru, 

Fig. 366 represents the ‘skull of the Elephas . 
primigenius. In form it approximates the most 
nearly to that of the Indian elephant, but has seve. 
ral distinguishing characteristics. ‘The grinders for 
instance have the ribands of enamel.across the worn 
crown thinner and less festooned at their edge, and 
in a given oe are more numerous, being closer * 
fogether. The facial line is more per endicular, 
and the top of the skull more peaked. ‘he alveoli 
ofthe tusks are far more extensively developed, a 
circumstance which must have given a pecu- 
liar character to the ph siognomy of the animal, 
very unlike that of the Seitz species. The lower 
jaw is shorter, and more upright at its symphysis ; 
while the grinder, instead of swee ing upwards as 
it proceeda, follows a nearly level lines he tusks 
are generally very Jarge, arched and directed u 
wards and outwards with a bold and/ omewhat.’ 
spiral turn. 

With respect to the strata in which these fousil 
relics are found, it may be stated thatf it is only in 
alluvial and superficial deposits—thepise filling the 
bottoms of valleys, or forming the bofirders of rivers, 
the mud of certain caverns—the crag formation and 
other tertiary fresh-water deposits, thiat they asarule 
occur, In these slightly consolidgated strata are 
also found other fossil relics, some dpf quadrupeds of 
existing genera, and some of whifch there are nu 
living prototypes, 

In some regions where the rem 
moth and rhinoceros abound, as 
decided change in the climate must have taken 
place aince the era of the existence of the animals: 
although, as the clothing with wbich they were 
invested proves, the climate was modjerate, and often 
cold; not however as it is now—{r, as Mr. 1. ell 
observes, ‘it would be difficult, iff not impossible, 
for such animals to obtain subsistence during an 
Arctie winter.” Yet on the ang hand, “So man 
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skeletons could not have belonged to herds whic 
lived at one time in the district, éven if those north- 
ern countries had once been clothed with vegetation 
as luxuriant as that of an Indian jungle. But if 
we suppose the change to have been extreme] 
slow, and to have consisted fu mueh ina dimi- 
nution of the Mnean annual te mperature, as in an 
ulteration from what has been termed an ‘insular’ to 
an ‘ excessive’ climate—trom one in which the tem- 
perature of winter and summer were nearly equal- 
ised, to one wherein the seasons were violently 
contrasted—we may, perhaps, explain the phenome. 
non. Siberia and other Aretic regions, after having 
possessed for asres a more umform temperature, may 
after cerfain changes in theform of the Arctie land. 
have become occasionally exposed to extreme) 
severe winters. When these first occurred at dise 
tant intervals, the drift srow would fill the valleys, 
and herds of herbivorons quadrupeds would be sur- 
prised and buried ina froven mass, as often happens: 
to cattle and human beings overwhelmed in the 
AJpine valleys of Switzerand by avalanches, When 
valleys have become filled with ice, as those of 
Spitzbergen, the contriction of the muss causes 
innumerable deep rents, such as 
Mer-de-ylace on Mont Blate. 
usually become filled ‘witt loose snow, but some- 
times a thin covering is défted across the mouth of 
the chasm, capable of sutaining & certain weight. 
Such treacherous bridge: are Jiable to Rive way 
when heavy’animals are crossing, which are then 
precipitated at once into the body of a wlacier 
| which slowly descends to tie sea, and becomes a 
| 
| 


as are seen in the 
These deep crevices 


floating iceberg. As bears foxes, and deer now 
abound in Spitzbergen, we phy confidently assume 
that the embedding of anima! jemains in the glaciers 
of that island must be an ent of almost annual 
occurrence, The conversion o:4rift snow into per- 
; Manent glaciers and icebergs, wen it happens to 
become covered over with alluval mafter, trane- 
| ported by torrents and floods, is y no means a rare 
phenomenon in the Aretie region; During a series 
of milder seasons intervening btween the severe 
winters, the mammoths may hive recovered their 
numbers, and the rhinoceroses jay have multiplied 
again, so that the repetition ff such catastrophes 
me have been indefinite, jhe incteasing cold, 
and greater frequency of inclnent:- winters, would. 
at last thin their numbers, ag their final extirpa-. 
tion would be consummated J) the rapid augment- 
ation of other herbivorous qpdrupeds more fitted. 





for the new climate.”* 
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i 868.—-THk Mastopon. 
Coexiatent perhaps with the mammoth, a race of 
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huge animale, now utterly extinct, once tenanted 
our globe: their remains, which are met with in the 
superficial strata, occur in some localities in great 
abundance; and, from the differences presented by 
the teeth and other parts, several species have been 
identified. To these animals Cuvier gave the title 
of Mastodon, in allusion to the principal character 
of the molars, which, instead of being formed, as in 
the elephant, of tranaverse laminm, have the crown 
of simple structuie, but exhibiting ranges of hold 
conical elevations, divided from each other by deep 
furrows (see Fig. 369), As the pommts of these eleva- 
tions become worn down by use, the crown presents 
a series of lozenge-shaped lincs of thick cnamel 
(Fig. 370), but when these are quite obliterated, the 
surface becomes uniform and concave. 

Of the molars thus characterised there were two 
above and below on each side , but belure these mo 
lars it would appear that in souks individuals others 
had been situated, and had fallen im succession, as 
Cuvier satistactouly ascertained from the ¢xamina- 
tion of vanous specimeas With regaid to the mode 
of suecession in the grinders of the mastodon, it takes 
place, says Cuvier, by a movement fiom behind 
‘owards. When the bach tooth 1) in the act of 
piercing the gum, that anterior to it is worn and 
ready to fall, and they thus seplace themselves one 
alter the other. [t does not appear that it 1s 
possible for more than two at a time on each side 
to be in full operation, and ultimately, as in the 
elephant, there 1s only one. That the mastodon 
fad tusks like the elephant is proved by the large 
alveolh for their reception As no perlect skull 
of the mastodon is known, it 18 impossible to define 
its contour 1f must, however, have had a gcnetal 
resemblance to that of the elephant, masmuch as 
the tables of the frontal bone are separated in a 
similar manne: by extensive cells 

The neck 15 shot, and the skeleton generally 
(Fig. 368) approximates to that of the clephant 
rhe mastodun must have possessed a proboscis, as 
is evident from a consideration of the stiucture of 
the skull and skeleton, —and imdicd at would ap- 

ear that this proboscis has not in every instance 
been completely decomposed = The relics of the 
Mastodon pgiganteus, oc “ animal of the Ohio,” are 
found in Noith Amciueca, especially in saline mo- 
ragses, and to this cncumstance Buton thinks 15 
to be attibuted the occuncnce of solt party sti) 
capable ot being made out In 1762 (15 ie states) 
out of five sheletons which were seen by the natives 
one skull still possessed what they called a “ long 
nose” with the mouth under it) halm, speaking of 
a huge sheleton which, in accordance with the 
ideas of lus time, he believed to be that of an 
elephant, and which was discovered by the savages 
in the country of the Illinois, says that “ the form 
of the trunk (bec) was still apparent, though half 
decomposed ”) Of the several species of this extinct 
genus the Great Mastodon, or animal of the Ohio, 
14 the most remarkable. Itsy relics appear to be 
confined to the American continent they are dis 
tibuted very generally, and are accumulated in 
some places in considerable abundance, but no 
where 60 much so as in that saline moiass popularly 
termed the Big-bone Lick. They ae found burcd 
in the mud, and along the boides of the mor is, 
at the depth of fou feet and upwards, together with 
the bones of buffaloes, stags, &c These rchies have 
no appeaiance ot having been rolled, and, in some 
places, as for example along the Great Osage River, 
they are found in a vertical position, asifthe am 
mals had sunk down into the mud, which had closed 
overthem. The ferruginous matter with which the 
bones are impregnated, says Cuvier, 1» the main 
proot of their Jong repose in the earth 

The traditions which were mie among the Red 
Men concermng this gigantic animal and ifs de- 
struction must not be pxassed over in silence. M. 
Fabri, a French officer, informed Button that the 
savages iegarded these bones scattered in various 
parts of Canada and Louisiana as belonging to an 
anima] which they named the Pte aux Boouls 
The Shawnee Indian» beleved that with these 
enormous animals there existed men of propor- 
tionate development, and that the Gieat Biuing 
destroyed both with thunderbolts, Those of Vi- 
gina state that as a rep of these te:rible quai! 
rupeds were destroying the deer, the bisons, and 
the other animals created for the use of the Indians, 
the Gieat Man slew them all with Ins thunder, 
except the Big Bull, who, nothing daunted, pie- 
sented his enormous forehead to the bolts, and shook 


them off as wey fell, t’il, being at Jast wounded in 
the side, he tow 1s the great lakes, where he 
is to this day. 


Besides the Mastodon giganteus, the following 


y poe are distingushed : M. Angustidens (Bare : 
motion ?), BM. frfium (Andes), M. Humboldtu 
Ganbeptioca—O » M. minutus, M. tapiuordes, 
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M. Turicensis, M. Avernensis (Epplesheim, Puy-de 
Déme), M. elephantoides (Irawaddi, Sewalik Moun- 
tains), M. latidens (Irawaddi, Sewalik Mountains), 
and M. longirostis, Kaup. Professor Owen has 
referred the teeth from the Norfolk crag to the last- 
named species. 


371, 372, 373.—Tue HiprororaMvs. 


M. Desmoulins, from an examination of the sxulls 
and skeletons of Lppopotam: from Senegal and 
from South Afiica, considers that there are two 
distinct species, which he names respectively HL. 
Senegalensis and IL. Capenas, Very probably M. 
Desmoulins 1s concet, but as the habits of both gpe- 
¢ie8 are precisely the same, and as the distinctive 
characters are founded on osteologieal nunune only, 
we shall not treat them as diffiaent, moe especially 
us the point is rather assumed than absolutely 
proved. 

The hippopotamus 1 a native exclusively of 
Afiica, where, though much more hmited than tor 
menly in the range of ifs habitat, at tenants the 
banks and beds of the Jarger iivers, and ot the m- 
land lakes from the Ganep to the upper Nile and 
its tuibutary branches Its, however, not restricted 
to these, for ifs manne as wall as fluviatile , and 
Di Snoath thinks at difficult to deaade whether if 
gives prefarcnce to vhe river onthe sea tor itsabode 
diuiing the day  Whenthe oppottumty of choosing 
the sea or the river existed, he found that some se- 
lected the one, and some the other 

Scaiccly, uw at all, nfenor to the elephant m bulk, 
but much lower m stature from the shortness of the 
limbs, this massive animal presents us with the “ne 
piu: ultra’ of uncouth Clumsiness and heavy so- 
idity) Its body hhke an enormous banel sup- 
poted on four thick pillars almost touches the 
giound, the head as ponderous, the muzzle ts 
swollen) and the great thick hps, studded with wire- 
hike bustles, entuely conceal the projecting incisors 
of the lower jaw, and the huge curved fusks or ca- 
mines, the mouth a wide, the nostiils open on the 
top of the swollen muzzic, and the cyes, which me 
vory small, are situated high on the head , hence, 
when i the water, the aminal by ramsing meoely a 
small upper section of the head above the surlace 
can both Jook around and breathe, the body ic 
mang submerged The ears are emall and 
pointed the tail is short: and furnished with a few 
wry bristles The focs, four on each toot, are 
ae with small hoofs The hide ais naked, corse, 
and of gicat thickness, bung two inches deep on 
more on the bach and sides Tt as made into shields, 
whips, walhinzestichs, && Between the shan and 
the flesh isa layer of fat, whichis salted and ¢ den 
asa deheacy by the Dutch colonasts of Southern 
Afiica, indeed, the cpiemes of Cape-Pown, as Dt 
Smith says, do not disdain to use them mflucnee 
with the country farmers to obtanm a preference in 
the matter of Sea cou’s speck, as this fat ws termed 
when salted and diuwd = = The flesh also aw cacetlent 
and in much request The general colour of the 
hippopotamus as dusky biownsheicd, passing on 
the sides and limbs into a light purple r¢d or brown, 
the under parts, the lips, and the eyelids are Jicht 
wood biown, with a tinge of flesh colour, — thre 
hinder quarters and the under surface are trockled 
with spots of dusky biown , the hams of the fail and 
eas ate blach, those onthe muzzle yollowish-brown 
The male tu exceeds the female mi size ‘The 
hippopotamus is gregarious in ifs habits sagacious, 
walj, and caufious = It has been long diiven away 
fiom the rivers within the limits of fhe Cape cvlony, 
but in remote: distiicts, where the sound of the 
musket 1s seldom heard, it abounds in every large 
river, and Js comparatively fearless of man“ To 
convey, says 1): Smoth, “some idea of the numbers 
in which they were found in severa) of the rivers 
towards the tropre of Capricoin, it may suffice to 
state that in the course of an hour and a half a 
few members of the expedition paity killed seven 
within gun-shot of their encampment Several 
other individuals were in the same pool, and night 
also have been killed, had it been demrable | Onc 
of the stivivors was obscived to make his escape 
to an adjoining pool, and in ee that he 
walked with considerable rapidity along the bottom 
of the isver, and with his back covered with about 
a foot of water ” 

The hippopotam, according to Dr Smith, feed 
chiefly on grass, iesorting to situations near the 
banks of rivers which supply that tvod  ‘* In dis- 
tricts fully inhabited by man, ‘says Di Smith, ‘ they 
generally pass the day in the water, and seek their 
nourishment dung the night, but in Jocalities 
differently circumstanced they often pass a portion 
of the day as well a» the night upon dry land, In 
countnes in which the mght time constitutes the 
only sale pened for their leaving the water, they 
are generally to be seen effecting their escape from 
it immediately before dark, or are tu be heard doing 
so soon after the day has closed, and according to 
the state of the surrounding cauntry; they then 
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either directly commence feeding, or begin a journe 
towards localities where food Selig. ny : Ww nd 
previous to nightfall they may have been in pools 
or rivera, they are generally at ance enabled to 
commence feeding on reaching the dry land; but 
when they may have passed the day in the sea, they 
require commonly to proceed some distance after 
leaving it, before they find the grass which appears 
congenial to their palate. It 19 not every denerl 
tion of grass that hippopotami seem to rehsh: they 
often pass over, in search of food, luxmiant grees 
awards, which would strongly atiiact many other 
animals which feed upon grass. Besides having s 
peeuliaa relish for the grasses of certain mtuations, 
they appear to have a predilection for disticts aupe 
porting biushwood; and, owing to the latter peou- 
hanty, they me often to be found wandeimng in 
localities on which but little grass exists, when they 
might have it im the ncuighbouthood in great abund- 
ance, but without the accompaniment of wood.” 

We learn from Mi Salt, that in the distiuct of 
Abyssima watcied by the Tacazze, a tibutary to 
the Nile, mppopotam: are very numerous, The 
Abyssimans term the anmal Goman As Mr, Sal 
travelled along the hne of the iver, he found it 
intertupted by ficquent overfalls and shallow forda, 
Between these shallows ate holes on pits of vaat 
depth, resembling the lochs and tarns in the moun- 
tain distiicts of Sootland and England ft iste these 
depths that the hippopotam dehght to resort, and 
hae Mi Salt and hin compamons observed thear 
actions, which he compares to the rolling ef a giam- 
pus in the sen 

“Tt appoas,” observes the same traveller, “ from 
what we have witnessed, that the Inppopotamus 
Ginnot roman more than five or six minutes ata 
time under water, bang obliged to come up to the 
suiface at sume such interval for the purpose ot 
lesptration ” 

It has gencrally been asserted that this huge 
yowerful, and, it should seem, inoffensive anima 
ie no enemy in the brute creation audacious enough 
to contend with it.) Some travellers, however, have 
attubuted this boldness to the crocadile, desenbing 
combats between thom, which in trath never take 
Hace, nocumify subsisting between the two animals, 
While Mr Sajt and lus paity were engaged shoot- 
neat the bippopotama they Licquently observed 
aeveral crocodiles of an enormous size rise together 
to the surface of the same stream, apparently re- 
gardless of and distqguded by their stil more 
enormous naghbows Captan Tuckey, if his 
cxpedition to caplorc the Zine or Congo, observed 
Immense numbers of happop ofan and alligators in 
the same water —an assoudtion inconsistent) with 
hostility 

Burckhardt (see his § Travels in Nubia’) informs us 
that lower down the Nile, in Dongola, where there 
are nother Ge phants nom vhinoecroses, the hippo- 
ofamus is very Common The Arabie name tor it 1s 
Sumk = It 8 a dreadful scourge to the mnhabitanta, 
who lack the means of destroying if. Occasonally, 
but rarely, as seen much farther north, even below 
the cataract of the Nile at Assouan 

The lnppopotamus abounds an the Niger, where it 
wisseen by Richaid and John Lander Clappe:ton 
observed them in the Jake Muggiaby, Barnon, and 
inthe great Jake Pebad and its tributary rive, 

Quiet and inoffensive, it is only when attacked 
that the hippopotamus becomes furious, and Mf hard 
pressed on land, he rushes open-mouthed with the 
ufmost desperation on hin agvressor Hf the arty 
attaching the animal im lis watery domieile be m 
a boat, thon danger is extreme. Captain Owen 
(*‘Nasative of Voyages to explore the shores of 
Atria, under Captain WF. W. Owen’) had many 
encounters with these animals. While examining 
a branch of the Temby iver, in Delagoa Bay, a 
vigdlent shock was suddenly felt from underneath 
the boat, and “in another moment a monstrons hip- 
popotamu» reared itself up fiom the water, and ina 
most ferocious and menacing attituderushing opene 
mouthed at the boaf, with one grasp of its tremen- 
dous jaws seized and fore seven planks fiom her 
side, the creature disappeared for a few seconds, 
and then 1ose again, apparently intending fo ree 
peat the attack, but was fortunatcly detencd by the 
contents of a musket discharged in ita face The 
boat rapidly filled, but as shi wis not more than an 
oars length from the shore, they (the crew) suge 
seeded in reaching it before she sank. ‘The keel, 
in all probability, had touched the back of the ammal, 
which, inatating him, occ asioncd this turious attack 3 
and, had he got his upper jaw above the gunwale, 
the whule broadside must have beentorn out. The 
force of the shock from bencath, previously to the 
attack, was so violent, that her stern was almost 
lifted out of the water, and Mr. Tamba, the mid- 
shipman steering, was thrown overboard, but for- 
tunately rescued before the irritated animal could 
seize him. 

Fig. 374 represents the skeleton of the hippo- 
potamus, which isa ponderous frame-work in unwon 
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and the enormous strength of the muscles. The 
neck, though short, is longer in proportion than 
that of the elephant, and from the shortness of the 
limbs gives the animal the power of grazing the 
herbage. ; 

Four fossil species of hippopotamus are described 
by Cuvier; of one (H. antiquis) the relics are 
widely distributed, and are particularly abundant in 
the Val d’Arno, Italy, intermixed with those of the 
elephant and rhinoceros. 


375—Tuxr ReiNOcERos. 


This genus contains six living and well-established 
species, as far as naturalists are at present able to 
etermine, and several fossil species, of which the 
relics occur in the same strata as those of the fossil 
elephant. 
he existing species are confined to the hotter 
regions of the Old World, and are divided between 
Africa and India, including the islands of Java and 
Sumatra. It is inthe land of the elephant and the 
hippopotamus that the rhinoceros wanders in fear- 
Jess confidence, as if aware of his enormous powers, 
and the advantage of his weapons of defence. Qne 
species (Rh. Indicus; Figs. 375, 376, 378, 380, and 
381) is peculiar to continental India beyond the 
Ganges, Siam, and Cochin China; one (Rh. Javanus: 
Fig. 382) is a native of Java; and une with two 
horns (Rh. Sumatranus : Fig. 383), of Sumatra. Three 
two-horned species are indigenous in Africa, viz. : the 
common two-horned or black rhinoceros (Rh. bi- 
cornis, Linn. ; Africanus, Cuv. : Figs. 377, 387) ; the 
white rhinoceros (Rh. simus : Figs. 388, 389): and the 
Keitloa (Rh. Keitloa: Figs 379 and 386), discovered 
by Dr. Smith during his expedition into the interior. 
e may here add that though Bruce and Salt notice 
the existence of a two-horned rhinoceros in Abys- 
sinia different from the common species of South 
Africa,* there is some reason to believe in the 
existence of a single-horned specie in that region. 
Bruce states that a one-horned rhinoceros is found 
towards Cape Gardafui, according to the accounts 
of the natives in the kingdom cof Adel. Accounts 
of such an animal were received by Dr. South from 
the natives in the interior of South Africa, who re- 
resented it as living far up the country ; moreover 
urckhardt alludes to a one-horned species in the 
territory above Sennaar, and states that the inhabit- 
ants there give itthe name of the * mother of the 
one horn.” According to this traveller, its northern 
boundary, like that of the eleyhant, is the range of 
mountains to the north of Abou Huaze, two days’ 
journey fiom Sennaar. The hide of this animal is 
manulactured into shields, which have an extensive 
sale; the material of the horn is also sold, and at 
a high price, Burckhardt having seen four or five 
Spanish dollars paid for a piece four inches long 
and one inch thick. Was the cne horned rhinoce- 
ros seen by Strabo at Alexandria this species or 
the common Indian ?—and the same question ap- 
lies to the one-horned rhinoceros, which, with a 
ippopotamus, was given by Augustus, in the cele- 
bration of his triumph over Cleopatra, to be slain in 
the Circus ; which animals, Dion Cassius says, were 
then first seen and killed at Rome—an assertion per- 
fectly erroneous, as it respects the rhinoceros, 1f it 
was the common Indian species, for Pliny, in his 
eighth book, alluding to the games of Pompey, men- 
tions the one-horned rhinoceros (Indian, it is pre- 
sumed ) as then extnbited (‘* lisdem Judis, et shinoce- 
ros unius in nare cornu, qualis seepe visus”). With 
respect to the twochortied African species, it was also 
exhibited in Rome; and had learned critics known 
anything of natural history, the line in Martial 
(“ namque gravem gemimo cornu sic extulit ursum’’) 
id not have given rise to so many futile disquisi- 
a twé and altempted corrections. Pausanias describes 
pian shorned rhinoceros under the name of Afthio- 
ap ull. Two individuals of the same species 
some g@d at Rome under the emperor Domitian, on 
others w@20se medals was impressed their figure ; 
palus, and Gexhibited under Antoninus, Helioga- 
of Domitian, ardian If]. Martial lived in the time 
was doubtless #4 the rhinoceros “ gemino cornu” 
The animals oe” by him. 
able for the massithe present genus are all remark- 
siness of their propeness of their form and the clum- 
prompt and rapi ytions ; they are, however, more 
and when attacked 24D might be at first supposed, 
headlong impetuosit whe rush on their foes with 
and protuberant at the . The body is of great bulk, 
deep; the shoulders aredes; the neck is short and 
the feet are divided into t, heavy, the limbs thick ; 
The skin is thick and coarstee toes incased in hoofs. 
culous surface, and destituy. with eotleee or tuber- 
© A pair of horns brought by Salt fed, OF NEAFly 80, of hairs. 
mausenta of the Koyal lege of Surg: Abyssinia, and now in the 
of the Keitloa than of the R. bicornens, more nearly resemble 
@ pair bronght by Major Denham from Ny; and Ir, Smith considers 


egain, and unlike those of any other epechrth 
nade of about three feet in length, have bees, Clubs of rhinoceros- 
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folds, rot ga Os the neck, shoulders, haunches, 
and thighs. The eyes are small, placed nearer the 
nose than in other quadrupeds, and high towards the 
upper surface of the skull; the ears are moderate 
and erect, The head is large and ponderous: it is 
elevated between the ears, whence it sweeps 
with a concave line to the nasal bones, which rise in 
the form of an arch to support the horn (see skele- 
ton, Fig. 385). The upper lip is soft, flexible, sen- 
bilive, capable of being protruded, and used to a cer- 
tain degree as an organ of prehension. 

But that which gives most character to the head 
of the rhinoceros is its horn, single in some species, 
double in others. This organ is of an elongated, 
recurvent, conical figure, arising from a broad, lim- 
pet-shaped base, seated on the nasal bones, which 
are of a thickness and solidity not to be found in 
other races of quadrupeds. They foim a vaulted 
roof, clevated in a remaikable degree above the 
intermaxillary bones, containing the incisor teeth, 
and their upper arched swfnace is :ough with nu- 
merous irregulaities and depressions; and here 
we may pause, to reflect on the advantages gained 
by their form and structure. They have not merel 
to sustain the weight of the horn, no trifle in itself, 
but to resist the shock occasioned by the violent 
blows which the anima] gives with the weapon upon 
various occasions. Hence, conjoined with their 
solidity, that form is given to the nasal bones 
which, of all others, is best calculated for sustaining 
a supetincumbent weight or sudden jars ; while the 
rugosities and depressions tend to the firmer adbe- 
sion of the skin, to which the horn is immediately 
attached. In the two-horned species the postenor 
horn rests on the os frontis. The nasal horn of the 
rhinoceros is a solid mass, structurally composed of 
agglutinated fibres analogous to hair, and much 
resembling those into which whalebone is so easily 
separable. 

Jt has been asserted by some travellers that the 
horns of the African species are moveable, and that 
the animal rattles them against each other: this, 
however, is a mistake --they are firmly fixed. The 
nostrils are on each side of the upper lip; the 
tongue is perfectly smooth, contrary to what. is 
allered by many of the older writers, who describe 
itto be covered with spines, and capable of lace- 
rating the skin. The senses of smell and hearing 
are very acute. Dentition variable : canines want- 
ing. In the Indian rhinoceros the formula is as 
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376, 378. —Tus Innian Ruinocesos 


in his native regions leads a tranquil, indolent lite: 
hke the elephant, he gives preference to the marshy 
borders of lakes and tivers, or swampy woods and 
jungles, delighting to roll and wallow in the oo7y 
soil, and plaster his skin with mud. Tle is also 
fond of the bath, and swims with ease and vigour. 
The splendid animal in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society may be often seen during the hot weather 
of summer enjoying the bath in the paddock ap- 
propriated for his exercise, or rolling and wallowing 
in the mud, or basking luxuriously, half in, half ont, 
of the water, like a huge hog, uttering every now 
and then a Jow grunt of self-complacent satisfaction. 
Sluggish im his habitual movements, the rhino- 
ceros wanders through his native plains with a heavy 
step, carrying his huge head so low that his nose 
almost touches the ground, and stopping at intervals 
to crop some favourite plant, or, in playful wanton- 
ness, to plough up the ground with his horn, throw- 
ing the mud and stones behind him. The jungle 
ield» before his weight and strength, and his track 
18 said to be often marked by a line of devastation. 
When roused the rhinoceros is a most formidable 
antayonist, and such is the keenness of his senses 
of sme]] and of hearing, that, unless by very cau- 
tiously approaching him against the direction of the 
wind, it 1s almost impossible to take him by surprise. 
On the appearance of danger the rhinoceros gene- 
rally retreats to his covert in the tangled and 
almost impenetrable jungle, but not always, and in- 
stances are on record in which, snuffing up the air 
and throwing his head violently about, he has 
rushed with fury to the attack, without waiting for 
the assault. There are, in fact, seasons in which the 
rhinoceros ia very dangerous, and attacks every 
animal with impetuosity that attracts his notice or 
ventures near his haunts, even the elephant himself. 
From the earliest times the horn of the Indian 
rhinoceros (the observation applies to other species 
alxo) has been regarded either as an antidote against 
poison or as efficacious in detecting its presence, as 
well as useful in curing disease. The Indian kin 
made use of it at table, because, as was believed, 
‘* it sweats at the approach of any kind of poison 
whatever.” Goblets made of it are in high estima- 
tion; these are often set with gold or silver, and 
sell for large suas: when poison is poured into 
them, the liquor, it is said, betrays its noxious quali- 
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In the common Indian species it is disposed in large 
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drank from them, or from thé oup-like hollow at the 
base of the Horn, is regarded as medicinal. In the 
latter case the water is to be stirred in the hollow 
with the point of an iron nail till it beeontes dis 
coloured, when the patient must drink it. 

The strong deep folds into which the coarse 
skin is gathered in the cheeks, neck, shoulders, 
haunches, and thighs are distinguishing characters? 
of the Indian rhinoceros. The general colour of 
the skin is dusky black, with a slight tint of purple. 
Mr. Hodgson (‘' Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,’ 1834) states that the female goes from 
17 to 18 months with young, and produces one at 
a birth: he adds also, “It is believed that the 
animal lives for 100 years: one taken mature was 
kept at Katmandoo for 35 years without exhibiting 
any symptoms of approaching decline. The young 
continues to suck for nearly two years: it has for a 
month after birth a pink suffusion over the dark 
colour proper to the mature hide.” The female is 
desperate in the protection of her young. 


382.—Tur JAVANESE RuinocEeros 


(7th. Javanus). As far as is ascertained, this species 
is confined to the island of Java, where it is called 
Warak. In the character of the incisor teeth, and 
the horn being single, it agrees with the Indian 
species; but it is a less bulky animal, and in pro- 
portion, more elevated in the limbs ; the folds of the 
skin are both less numerous, Jess deep, and also 
differently arranged; the surface of the skin is 
divided into small polygonal tubercles with a slight 
central depression in each, from which arise a few 
short bristly hairs. In its habits this species is 
gregarious ; its range on the island extends from 
the level of the ocean to the summits of mountains 
of considerable elevation—the latter situations are 
preferred ; its retreats in these mountains aie to be 
discovered by deeply-excavated passages worked out 
on their declivities. When met with, or otherwise 
disturbed, it quietly retires, being very mild and 
peaceable, Night 1s the principal season of its ac- 
tivity, and if often commits considerable damage in 
the plantations of cuftec and pepper. The horns and 
skin are employed for medicinal purposes by the na- 
fives, Dr. Horfield ( Zoological Researches in 
Java") gives a detailed account of one of these ani- 
mal» which was kept at Surakarta, and which was 
very mild and tractable, allowing persons even to 
mount on its back. In its habit of wallowing in 
the mire if resembled the rest of the genus. The 
Javanese Rhinoceros was known to Bontius, who 
wrote on the productions of that island in 1629. 
Fig. 384 represents the skull of this species, which 
is more elongated in proportion and less heavily 
made than that of the Indian animal. 


383.-- Tus SUMATRAN RHINOCEROY 


(th, Sumatranus, Raffles) was first described by Mr 
Bell, surgeon in the serviee ofthe East India Com- 
pany, at Bencoolen (‘ Philosophical Transactions, 
1793); but it appears to have been indicated pre- 
viously by Mr. 6 Miller, Jong resident in Sumatra 
(Pennant’s ‘ hstory of Quadrupeds,’ 3rd ed., vol. i.). 
The head is more elongated than in the other twe 
species, and there are two horns on the nose: the 
neck is thick and short, the limbs massive ; the skin 
is rough and black, and covered with short hair ; the 
julds are very inconsiderable, but are most distinct 
on the neck, shoulders, and haunches. The 
female is stated to have a heavier head than the 
male. The number of incisors is four in each jaw, 
but of these the lateral ones are very small and soon 
fall out ; hence Bell and others supposed the num- 
ber to be only two. 

The Sumatran rhinoceros is by no means bold or 
savage ; one of the largest size has been seen to run 
away from a single wild dog. Its native name is 
Badak, whence the term Abadia, or Abath, applied 
to the Indian rhinoceros by our early navigators. 
Sir 8S. Raffles says that, besides this species, there is 
another animal in the forests of Sumatra, never no- 
ticed, which in size and character nearly resembles 
this rhinocervs, but which is said to have a single 
horn, and to be distinguished by a narrow white belt 
encirchng the body. The natives of the interior 
term it Tennu, which, at Malacca, is the name of 
the Tapir ; but in Sumatra the name of the Tapir is 
Gindol and Babialu. In the interior, however, where 
different tribes shut out from general communication 
speak different dialects, it is probable that the term 
Tennu a be the name applied by some, as at Ma- 
lacca, to the tapir, and hence would the confusion 
arise; for, from the description, yeasty, | 
the assertion that it asses a& horn, we canno 
help regarding this Tennu of the forest of the interior 
as the tapir. 

Of the African 
notice the 


377, 387.—Briace or Common Arnican Rutrocanos 


species of rhinoceros we may first 


Rh. bicornis, Linn.; Rh. Africanus, Cuv.), This 
Koes animal, though driven from the precinets of 





colony, is still 
he aouthern 
Girt formed 
Bay, this rhinoceros was a regular inhabitant of the 
thickets which clothed the lower slopes of the 
mountain; but it hae retired, and, continues to retire, 
before the advance of colonization and the gun of 
the hunter. This species differs from the Indian, 
wot only in the possession of a double horn, but in 
the absence of massive folds of skin, and in wanting 
the incisor teeth. The skin is thick, coarse, sea- 
brous, and formsa deep furrow round the short thick 
neck; the head is heavy; the eyes are small, and 
the skin round them, and on the muzzle, and before 
the ears, is wrinkled ; the upper lip is slightly pro- 
duced, and prehensile. The anterior horn is long, 
fibrous at the base, hard, and finely polished at the 
point ; the posterior horn is short and conical. Ge- 
neral colour yellowish brown, with tints of purple 
upon the sides of the head and muzzle; eyes dark 
sown. Length about eleven feet. A few black 
hairs fringe the edge of the ears and the tip of the 
tail. This animal] feeds upon brushwood, and the 
smaller branches of dwarf trees, “ from which cir- 
cumstance,” says Dr. Smith, ‘‘it is invariably found 
frequenting wonded districts, and in those situations 
its course may be often traced by the mutilations 
of the bushes. The mass of vegetable matter con- 
sumed does not apres to be in propurtion to the 
bulk of the animal: indeed, as it feeds but slowly, 
and passes much of its time in idleness, it must be 
regarded as a very moderate cater, and, considering 
that it appears to be fastidious in the choice of its 
food, it is fortunate for its comfort that it does not 
require more nourishment.” Of the senses of the 
rhinoceros, those of hearing and smell are very acute, 
and aid the animal more than his sight in the dis- 
covery of danger, the bulk of the body screening 
objects not immediately before the eyes. * As these 
animals depend much upon smell for their exisfence 
and safety, it is necessary to advance upon them 
from the leeward side, if the aim be to get close 
without being discovered. In pursuit they also 
trust for guidance to the same sense, and may be 
heard forcibly inspiring the air, when they have lost 
the scent of the object they are following. The 
ticks and other insects with which they are covered 
furnish for them another source of intelligence, in- 
asmuch as they attract a number of birds, which sit 
quietly picking them off, when nothing strange is 
in sight, but fly away when any object excites their 
fear. wel] does the rhinoceros understand this, 
that he proceeds feeding with the greatest con- 
fidence while the birds continne perched upon hus 
back; but the moment they He the huge animal 
raises his head and turns it in all directions to catch 
the scent. Whether he accomplishes this or not, he 
gencrally feels so uncertain of his posilion, that he 
moves to some other locality.” The same observa- 
tions apply to the other African species. When 
disturbed or attacked, the rhinoceros becomes fu- 
rious, and especially when wounded : he then rushes 
{owards his foe, and if he can get the hunter once 
within his sight, the escape of the latter, unless he 
exert great presence of mind, or the well-directed 
shot of a companion stop the animal in his career, 
is very doubtful. The best plan is to wait till the 
enraged beast approaches, and then step aside sud- 
denly, where some bush or inequality of the ground 
may afford a shelter, and give time to the hunter 
for reloading his gun before the rhinoceros gets 
sight of him again, which fortunately it does slowly 
and with difficulty. Travellers in the regions fre- 
quenies by this animal are not safe during the night 
rom its attacks. Jt appears to be excited by the 
glow of a fire, towards which it rushes with fury, 
overturning every obstacle. It has, indeed, been 
known to rush with such rapidity upon a military 
party lodged among the bush covering the banks 
of the Great Fish River, that before the men could 
be aroused it had severely injured two of them, 
tossed about and broken several guns, and com- 
pletely scattered the burning wood. Le Vaillant, 
in an animated account of a rhinoceros hunt, de- 
scribes the enraged and wounded animals as plough- 
ing up the ground with their horns, and throwing a 
shower of pebbles and stones around them: and 
Dr, Smith says that they are sometimes seen to 
lough up the earth for several paces with the front 
korn when not enraged, but for what object he could 
not discover. The native (Bechuana) name o° this 
species is Borili. 


$79, 386.—Tuu Kxrrioa 


(2h. Keitioa, Smith). In general figure this savage 
ecies resembles most nearly the common African 
shineseron There are, however, he observes, man 
marked differences between them, of which the fol- 
lowing are a few of the external and more palpable. 
In Rhineceros Keitloa the two horns are of equal 
or nearly equal length; in Rhinoceros Africanus 
the dest in neither sex is ever much beyond a 
third of the length of the anterie: horn; the jength 
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proportion to the depth is very dif- 
ferent in the two. ‘The neck of Rhinoceros Kvitlos 
is much longer than that of the other, and the posi- 
tion and character of the cuticular furrows destined 
to facilitate the lateral motions of the head are very 
different. Besides these, Dr. Smith states that many 
Other diagnostic characters might be instanced ; 
such as the black mark on the inside of the thigh 
of the Keitloa, the distinctly produced tip of the 
upper Jip, and the comparatively few wrinkles on 
the snout and parts around the eyes. 
, The first example of this animal which Dr. Smith 
met with, during his expedition, was shot about 
180 miles N.E. of Lattakoo, but considerably south 
of the country to which the species appears directly 
to belong, and from which it might be considered 
asa wanderer. On the expedition penetrating to the 
northward of Kurrichane, every one was found con- 
versant with the name and able to direct fo situa 
tions where the animal was found. Few mentioned 
the Keitloa without alluding to its vindictive tem- 
per and ferocity; and those, says Dr. Smith, who 
had sufficient confidence in the party, compared to 
it a chief, then awfully oppressing that part of the 
country, and spoke of the man and the animal as 
alike to be feared. As the party advanced, the 
Keitloa became more common, though it never 
vecurred in such numbers as the other two species, 
“ The interest,” says Dr. Smith, “ which the dis- 
covery of this species excited, led to the making ot 
minute Inquiries as to the animals of this genus; 
and the expedition had sufficient reason to beheve, 
from the rephes to constant questions, that two 
other undescribed species existed farther in the in- 
terior, one of which was described as heing some- 
thing hhe the Keitloa, and having two horns—-the 
other as differing in many respects, and having only 
ove horn. The Keitloa baitets on shrubs and the 
slender branches of brushwood, using the upper lp 
as an organ of prehension.” 


388, 889.—Tarn Waitt or Buunt-nosep 
Rattnocrkos 


(ith. simus), termed Mohoohoo by the Bechuanas, 
is Janger than the two former species, being upwards 
of twelve feet in length, and nearly six fect in 
height. Itas a huge, massive animal, with the neck 
Jonger than in the other African species, having 
three deep wrinkles running from the nape down 
the sides; the muzzle is truncate, the mouth 
shaped hke that of an ox, the upper lip perfectly 
aquare, and destitute of the mobility and power of 
protrusion which it exhibits in the other species. 
Hence, instead of browsing upon shrubs, it feeds 
principally upon grass, and therefore frequents open 
plains where such herbage abounds, wandernng very 
extensively in search of pasturage. This animal 
was first desernbed by Mr. Burchell, who when at 
Lattakoo found it an abundance there, and Mr. 
Campbell brought the head of one to England, In 
the Mohoohoo the horns are situated close to the 
extremity of the nose: the first is very long, tapered 
to a point, and slightly curved back; the sceond is 
shot, conical, and obtuse. The general colour is 
pale broccoli-brown; the buttocks, shoulders, and 
under parts shaded with brownish purple ;_ tail 
clothed with stiff black hair. According to Dr. 
Smith, the introduction of fire-arms among the 
Bechuanas has rendered this animal rare in the dis- 
trict where Mr. Burchell found it numerous: higher 
up the country, however, if still maintains its ground, 
In disposition it differs from the other two species, 
being much more gentle, and is therefore regarded 
with less fear than either the Keitloa or the Borili. 
The flesh of all three species is esteemed whole- 
some food by the natives, who dig pit-falls for them 
in situations to which they are known to resort; and 
sometimes, though rarely with success, attempt to 
kill them with the assagai or spear. In style of 
motion they are alJ alike, and so awkward that their 
swiftness is to be appreciated not bv directly wateh- 
ing the animal] itself, but by fixing the eye upon 
some two points between which it takes its course. 
To revert to the one-horned rhinoceros, of which 
Dr. Smith heard in the interior of South Africa, 
and of which Bruce and Burckhardt received ac- 
counts as existing in Adel and the country south 
of Sennaar, it may be added that Dr. Smith adduces 
the testimony of Mr. Freeman respecting an animal 
by no means rare in Makooa, north of the Mosam- 
bique Channel, which, overlooking the absurdities 
and exaggeration of the description, he suspects to 
be a one-horned rhinoceros, and probably that of 
which he heard, and which may extend to the 
countries mentioned by Bruce and Burckhardt. 
Among the fossil relics of animals which at some 
former period have tenanted this globe, and after 
a quiet posseasion, generation succeeding generation, 
of their pasture-lands, have become as it were 
blotted out of the book of creation, those of the 
rhinoceros are extremely abundant, little less ao, if 
at all, than those of the fossil elephant or mammoth, 
as widely distributed and ocrurring in the same 
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strata and the same lovostlities. Several species 
have been distinctly made out, among which the 
moat remarkable is that with a bony partition be- 
tween the nostrils, and supporting the nasal bones; 
it is termed by Cuvier Rh. tichorhinus. Fig. 800 re- 
presents the skull in two viewa: a, profile; 3, seen 
trom below. 

It was of this species that Pallas in 1771 diseo- 
vered an entire frozen carcass buried in the sand on 
the banks of the Wilouji or Viloui, which joins the 
Lena, in Siberia. Happily, therefore, we know the 
form and true proportions of the living animal. 
The skin was smooth and destitute of folds, and, like 
the commoy African rhinoceros, the animal had two 
horns. The feet lad three toes, as in all extant 
species, but the hoofs were Jost. Like the mam- 
moth of Siberia, this animal was originally covered 
with hair: in many parts of the skin this hair still 
remained, especially over the feet, where it was very 
abundant, measuring from one to three inches in 
length, ofa stiff quality, and of a dusky grey. The 
head was invested with a similar clothing. The 
head and feet are preserved in their natural state in 
the museum of St. Petersburg. 

The skull of this species differs from that of the 
two-horned African rhinoceros, not only in the 
presence of the osseous nasal partition, but in pene- 
ral form and proportions, The length and narrow- 
nexs of the skull are very remarkable, as is also the 
space between the orbits, which 18 much more cone 
tracted than m the common two-horned species, and 
the nasal bones are far more elongated. In the 
two-horned iahinoecros the dise whieh bears the an- 
terior horn is a semi-sphere, in this an oblong ellipae, 
and a dise of similar figure supports the second 
horn, whence it may be safely concluded that the 
horns of this fossil species were strongly compressed 
atthe sides. ‘The occipital ridge is elevated and 
drawn out backwards, so that from the highest point 
the occipital bone slopes at a very acute angle in- 
wards to the condyles. 

About nine fossil species of rhinoceros are de- 
scribed. Almost every bone-cavern in England, 
France, and Germany has afforded them in abund.- 
ance; and Dr. Buekland proves that there must 
have been along succession of years in which the 
elephant, hippopotamus, and rhinuceros, with the 
hymna, inhabited our island ; and that the former, 
as the bones testify, became the prey of the latter, 
or were devoured affer natural or accidental death. 

391, 392, 393.—Tak Daman, or [yrax, 
When we Jook at the rabbit-hke hyrax, it does 
not surprise us to find that all the older naturalists 
regarded it as a Rodent, and placed it im that order, 
It was reserved for Cuvier to point out its true situa 
tion, There 18 no quadruped,” says this great 
man, “which proves more forcibly than the daman 
the necessity of having recourse to anatomy, as a 
test by which to determine the true relationship of 
animals.” ‘This fur-covered active creature is a true 
Pachydermatous animal, and, notwithstanding the 
smallness of its size, itis to be regarded as “ inter- 
mediate between the rhinoceros and tapi.” The 
resemblance which the hyrax bears to the former 
may be traced in its osseous system and internal 
anatomy (see ‘Proceeds, Zool, Soc.’ 1882 and 
1835). On these points if would here be out ct 
place to dwell; we have, however, figured the 
skeleton (Fig. 394) and the skul) (Fig. 305), which 
to many will be of interest. With respect to the 
latter, the singular depth of the lower jaw cannot 
but strike every attentive observer; and it may be 
added that in the convexity of the posterior edge 
of the ascending portion it surpasses that even of 
the tapir, which, in this respect, is the nearcst among 
al] animals to the hysax. In other particulars the 
skull approaches that of the rhinoceros; the molar 
teeth, in fact, are those of the rhinoceros in minia- 
ture, both as to form and number. There are, as 
in the rhinoceros, no canines, The upper incisors, 
two in number, are Jong, triangular, pointed, stout, 
and separated from each other by a small interval. 
The lower incisors are four in number, sct in close 
array, flat, and directed forwards. At first their 
edges are notched, but they becume amooth by use 
The molars are seven on each side, above and be- 
low: but the first, which 198 small, falls out, being 
worn down as soon as the Jast molar on each side 
has arisen; and, in old individuals, the next 1s fre- 
quently wanting also. 

With respect to the skeleton, it may be remarked 
that there are 21 ribs on each side, a number 
greater than in any other quadruped, except the 
two-toed sloth, which has 23. The elephant and 
tapir follow the hyrax. The fore-feet are divided 
into four toes, tipped with hoof-like nails; the hind- 
feet into three, of which the innermost. is furnished 
with a long claw-like nail. The toes are all buried 
ein the skin, as far as the little hoofs, precisely as in 
the rhinoceros. 

Several species belong to the present genus: we 
have figured the Cape Hyrax or Daman Qe $91) 





and the enormous strength of the muscles. The 
neck, though short, is jonger in proportion than 
that of the elephant, and from the shortness of the 
-apat gives the animal the power of grazing the 

erbage. 
Four fossil species of hippopotamus are described 
by Cuvier; of one (H. anbque®) the relics are 
widely distributed, and are particularly abundant in 
the Val d'Arno, Italy, intermixed with those of the 
elephant and rhinoceros. 


375—Tue Rxinoceros, 


This genus contains six living and well-established 
species, as far as naturalists are at present able to 
etermine, and several fossil species, of which the 
relics occur in the same strata as those of the fossil 
elephant. 
he existing species are confined to the hotter 
regions of the Old World, and are divided between 
Africa and India, including the islands of Java and 
Sumatra. It 1s in the land of the elephant and the 
hippopotamus that the rhinoceros wanders in fear- 
less confidence, as if aware of his enormous powers, 
and the advantage of his weapons of defence. One 
species (th. Indicus; Figs. 375, 376, 378, 380, and 
381) is pecuias to continental India beyond the 
Ganges, Siam, and Cochin China; one (Rh. Javanus: 
Fig. 382) is a native of Java; and one with two 
horns (Rh. Sumatranus: Fig. 383), of Sumatra. Three 
two-horned species are indigenous in Africa, viz. : the 
common two-horned or black rhinoceros (Rh. bi- 
cornis, Linn. ; Africanus, Cuv. : Figs. 377, 387) ; the 
white rhinoceros (Rh. simus : Figs. 388, 349): and the 
Keitloa (Rh. Keitloa: Figs 379 and 386), discovered 
by Dr. Smith during his expedition into the interior. 
e may here add that though Bruce and Salt notice 
the existence of a two-hurned rhinoceros in Abys- 
sinia different from the common species of South 
Africa,” there is some reason to believe in the 
existence of a single-horned species in that region. 
Bruce states that a one-horned rhinoceros is found 
towards Cape Gardafui, according to the accounts 
of the natives in the kingdom cf Adel. Accounts 
of such an animal were received by Dr. Smith from 
the natives in the intenor of South Afiica, who re- 
ee it as living far up the country ; moreover 
urckhardt alludes to a one-horned species in the 
territory above Sennaar, and states that the inhabit- 
ants there give itthe name of the * mother of the 
one horn.” According to this traveller, its northern 
boundary, like that of the elephant, is the range of 
mountains to the north of Abou Huaze, two days’ 
journey from Sennaar. The hide of this animal is 





with the vast weight of solid flesh to be sustained 






manufactured into shields, which have an extensive |; 


sale; the muterial of the horn is also sold, and at 
a high price, Burckhardt having seen four or five 
Spanish dollars paid for a prece four inches long 
and one inch thick. Was the cne horned rhinoce- 
ros seen by Strabo at Alexandria this species or 
the common Indian ?—and the same question ap- 
lies to the one-horned rhinoceros, which, with a 
ippopotamus, was given by Augustus, in the cele- 
bration of his triumph over Cleopatra, to be slain in 
the Circus ; which animals, Dion Cussius says, were 
then first seen.and killed at Rome—an assertion per- 
fectly erroneous, as it respects the rhinoceros, 1f it 
was the common Indian species, for Pliny, in his 
eighth book, alluding to the games of Pompey, men- 
tions the one-horned rhinoceros (Indian, it is pre- 
sumed ) as then exhibited (‘‘ lisdem ludis, et rhinoce- 
rog ulus in nare cornu, qualis se@pe visus”’) With 
respect to the two-horned African species, it was also 
exhibited in Rome; and had learned critics known 
anything of natural history, the line in Martial 
(“ namque gravem gemino cornu sic extulit ursum”) 
ld not have given rise to so many futile disquisi- 

a twé and aitempted corrections. Pausanias describes 
eShorned_ rhinoceros under the name of A&thio- 


ian ee 
cane Sull. Two individuals of the same species 
some o@d at Rome under the emperor Domitian, on 


others wa2o°e medals was impressed their figure ; 
balus, and (exhibited under Antoninus, Helioga- 
of Domitian, ardian Il. Martial lived in the time 
was doubtless #2 the rhinoceros “ gemino cornu” 
The animals of? by him. 
able for the massithe present genus are all remaik- 
siness of their propeness of their form and the clum- 
prompt and rapi ytions ; they are, however, more 
and when attacked 280 might be at first supposed, 
headlong impetuosit shey rush on their foes with 
and protuberant at the . The body is of great bulk, 
deep; the shoulders aredes; the neck is short and 
the feet are divided into t. heavy, the limbs thick ; 
The skin is thick and coarstee toes incased in hoofs. 
culous surface, and destituy with a knotty or tuber- 
by Salt fd OF nearly so, of haira. 


museum of the Royal Colleye of Surg: Abyssinia, and now in the 
those of the Keitloa than of the R. bicormens, more nearly resemble 
@ pair bronght by Major Denham from Ny; and Dr. Smith considers 
fee ot eek es ey vn towel have bees 4 
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MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


In the common Indian species it is disposed in large 

folds, especially on the neck, shoulders, haunches, 
and thighs. The eyes are small, placed nearer the 
nose than in other quadrupeds, and high towards the 
upper surface of the skull; the ears are moderate 
and erect, The head is large and ponderous: it is 
elevated between the ears, whence it sweeps 
with a concave line to the nasal bones, which rise in 
the form of an arch to support the horn (see skele- 
ton, Fig. 385). The upper oP is soft, flexible, sen- 
sitive, capable of being protruded, and used to a cer- 
tain degree as an organ of prehension. . 

But that which gives most character to the head 
of the rhinoceros is its horn, single in some species, 
double in others. This organ is of an elongated, 
recurvent, conical figure, arising from a broad, lim- 
pet-shaped base, seated on the nasal bones, which 
are of a thickness and solidity not to be found in 
other races of quadrupeds. They foim a vaulted 
roof, elevated in a remarkable degree above the 
intermaxillary bones, containing the incisor teeth, 
and their upper arched surface is ;ough with nu- 
merous irregulaities and depressions; and here 
we may pause, to reflect on the advantages gained 
by their form and structure. They have not merely 
to sustain the weight of the horn, no trifle in itself, 
but to resist the shock occasioned by the violent 
blows which the animal gives with the weapon upon 
various occasions, Hence, conjoined with their 
solidity, that form is given to the nasal bones 
which, of all others, is best caleulated for sustaining 
a superincumbent weight or sudden jars; while the 
rugosities and depressions tend to the firmer adhe- 
sion of the skin, to which the horn is immediately 
alfached. In the two-horned species the postenor 
horn rests on the os frontis. The nasal horn of the 
thinoceros is a solid mass, structurally composed of 
agvlutinated fibres analogous to hair, and much 
resembling those into which whalebone is so easily 
separable, 

It has been asserted by some travellers that the 
horns of the African species are moveable, and that 
the animal rattles them against each other: this, 
however, is a mistake—they are firmly fixed. The 
nostrils are on each side of the upper lip; the 
tongne is perfectly smooth, contrary to what. is 
alleged by many of the older writers, who describe 
it to be covered with spines, and capable of Jace- 
rating the skin. The senses of smell and hearing 
are very acute. Dentition variable ; canines want- 
ing. In the Indian rhinoceros the formula is as 
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, 4 7—7 
follows :—Incisors, rt Molars, 77 36. 


376, 378.- Tus Invian Ruinoceros 


in his native regions leads a tranquil, indolent life: 
like the elephant, he gives prefereuce to the marshy 
borders of Inkes and rivers, or swampy woods and 
jungles, delighting to roll and wallow in the oo7y 
soil, and plaster his skin with mud. He is also 
fond of the bath, and swims with ease and vigour. 
The splendid animal in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society may be often seen during the hot weather 
of summer enjoying the bath in the paddock ap- 
propriated for his exercise, or rolling and wallowing 
in the mud, or basking luxuriously, half in, half out, 
of the water, like a huge hog, uttering every now 
and then a low grunt of self-complacent satisfaction. 
Sluggish in his habitual movements, the rhino- 
ceros wanders through his native plains with a heavy 
step, carrying his huge head so low that his nose 
almost touches the ground, and stopping at intervals 
to crop some favourite plant, or, in playful wanton- 
ness, to plough up the ground with his horn, throw- 
ing the mud and stones behind him. The jungle 
ields before his weight and strength, and his track 
is said to be often marked by a line of devastation. 
When ioused the rhinoceros is a most formidable 
antagonist, and such is the keenness of his senses 
of smel] and of hearing, that, unless by very cau- 
tiously approaching him against the direction of the 
wind, it 18 almost impossible to take him by surprise. 
On the appearance of danger the rhinoceros gene- 
rally retreats to his covert in the tangled and 
almost impenetrable jungle, but not always, and in- 
stances are on record in which, snuffing up the air 
and throwing his head violently about, he has 
rushed with fury to the attack, without waiting for 
the assault. There are, in fact, seasons in which the 
rhinoceros is very dangerous, and attacks every 
animal with impetuosity that attracts his notice or 
ventures near his haunts, even the elephant himself. 
From the earliest times the horn of the Indian 
thinoceros (the observation applies to other species 
also) hay been regarded either as an antidote against 
poison or as efficacious in detecting its presence, as 
well as useful in curing disease. The Indian kin 
made use of it at table, because, as was believed, 
“tt sweats at the approach of any kind of poison 
whatever.” Goblets made of it are in high estima- 
tions these are often set with gold or silver, and 
sell for large sums: when poison is poured into 


id 


them, the liquor, it is said, betrays its noxious quali- 
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| ties by effervescing till it rons over the brim : water 


| (Rh. bicornix, Linn; Rh. Africanus, 
ees animal, though driven from the 
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drank from them, or from the oup-like hollow at the 
base of the liorn, is regarded as medicinal. In the 
latter case the water is to be stirred in the héllow 
with the point of an iron nail till it becomes dis 
coloured, when the patient must drink it. 

The strong deep folde into which the coame 
skin is gathered in the cheeks, neck, should 
haunches, and thighs are distinguishing characters 
of the Indian rhinoceros. The general colour of 
the skin is dusky black, with a ge ee tint of purple. 
Mr. Hodgson (‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,’ 1834) states that the female goes from 
17 to 18 months with young, and produces one at 
a birth: he adds also, “It is believed that the 
animal lives for 100 years: one taken mature was 
kept at Katmandoo for 35 years without exhibiting 
uny symptoms of approaching decline. The young 
continues to suck for nearly two years: it has for a 
month after birth a pink suffusion over the dark 
colour proper to the mature hide.” The female is 
desperate in the protection of her young. 


382.-—-Tuk JAVANESE RuinocEeRos 


(4th. Javanusa). As faras is ascertained, this species 
is confined to the island of Java, where it is called 
Warak. In the character of the incisor teeth, and 
the horn being single, it agrees with the Indian 
species; but it is a less bulky animal, and in pro- 
portion, more elevated inthe limbs; the folds of the 
skin are both Jess numerous, less deep, and also 
differently arranged; the surface of the skin is 
divided into small polygonal! tubercles with a slight 
central depression ineach, from which arise a few 
short bristly hairs. Jn its habits this species is 
gregarious ; its range on the island extends fiom 
the Jevel of the ocean to the summits of mountains 
of considerable elevation—the latter situations are 
preferred ; its retreats in these mountains ae to be 
discovered by deeply-excavated passages worked out 
on their declivities. When met with, or otherwise 
disturbed, it qmetly retires, being very mild and 
peaceable, Naight is the principal season of its ac- 
fivity, and it offen commits considerable damage in 
the plantations of coffee and pepper. The horns and 
skin are employed for medicinal purposes by the na- 
fives. Dr. Tlorsfield (¢ Zoological Researches in 
Java’) gives a detailed account of one of these ani- 
mals which was kept at Surakarta, and which was 
very nuld and tractable, allowing persons even to 
mount on its back. In its habit of wallowing in 
the mire if resembled the rest of the genus. The 
Javanese Rhinoceros was known to Bontius, who 
wrote on the productions of that island in 1629. 
Fig, 384 represents the skull of this species, which 
is more elongated in proportion and less heavily 
made than that of the Indian animal. 


383.—Tue SumMaATRAN RHINOCEROS 


(Lth. Sumatranus, Raffles) was first described by Mr 
Bell, surgeon in the service ofthe East India Com- 
pany, at Bencoolen (‘ Philosophical Transactions, 
1793); but it appears to have been indicated pree 
viously by Mr. & Miller, long resident in Sumatra 
(Pennant’s ‘ History of Quadrupeds,’ 3rd ed., vol. 1.). 
The head is more elongated than in the other fwe 
species, and there are two horns on the nose: the 
neck is thick and short, the limbs massive ; the skin 
is rough and black, and covered with short hair; the 
(ulds are very inconsiderable, but are most disfinct 
on the neck, shoulders, and haunches. The 
female is stated to have a heavier head than the 
male. The number of incisors is four in each jaw, 
but of these the Jateral ones are very small and soon 
fall out ; hence Bell and others supposed the num- 
ber to be only {wo. 

The Sumatran rhinoceros is by no means bold or 
sivare ; one of the largest size has been seen to run 
away from a single wild dog. Its native name is 
Badak, whence the term Abadia, or Abath, applied 
to the Indian rhinoceros by our early navigators. 
Sir 8S. Raffles says that, besides this species, there is 
another animal in the forests of Sumatra, never no- 
ticed, which in size and character nearly resembles 
this rhinoceros, but which is said to have a single 
horn, and to be distinguished by a narrow white belt 
encircling the body. The natives of the interior 
term it Tennu, which, at Malacca, is the name of 
the Tapir ; but in Sumatra the name of the Tapir is 
Gindol and Babialu. In the interior, however, where 
different tribes shut out from general communication 
apeuk different dialects, it is probable that the term 
Tennu my be the name applied by some, as at Mae 
lacca, to the tapir, and hence would the confusion 
from the description, notwithstandi 


arise; for, 
sees a horn, we canno 


the assertion that it 
help regarding this Tennu of the forest of the interlor 
as the tapir. 

Of the African 
notice the 
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species of rhinoceros we may first 





colony, is still extensivel opread 
a southern of Afice. hen the Dutch 
first formed settlement on the shores of Table 
Ray, thie rhinoceres was a regular inhabitant of the 
thickets which clothed the lower slopes of the 
mountain ; but it has retired, and, continues to retire, 
before the advance of colonization and the gun of 
the hunter. This species differs from the Indian, 
gnot only in the possession of a double horn, but in 
the absence of massive folds of skin. and in wanting 
the incisor teeth. The skin is thick, coarse, sca- 
brous, and forms a deep furrow round the short thick 
neck ; the head is reas y 3 the eyes are small, and 
the skin round them, and on the muzzie, and before 
the ears, is wrinkled ; the upper Jip is slightly pro- 
duced, and prehensile. The anterior horn is long, 
fibrous at the base, hard, and finely B plea at the 
point ; the posterior horn is short and conical. Ge- 
neral colour yellowish brown, with tints of purple 
upon the sides of the head and muzzle; eyes dark 
sown. Length about eleven feet. A few black 
hairs fringe the edge of the ears and the tip of the 
tail. This animal feeds upon brushwood, and the 
smaller branches of dwarf trees, “from which cir- 
cumstance,” says Dr. Smith, “it is invariably found 
frequenting wonded districts, and in those situations 
its course may be often traced by the mutilations 
of the bushes. The mass of vegetable matter con- 
sumed docs not aphent to be in propurtion to the 
bulk of the animal: indeed, as it feeds but slowly, 
and passes much of its time in idleness, it must be 
regarded as a very moderate eater, and, considering 
that it appears to be fastidious in the choice of its 
food, it is fortunate for its comfort that it dues not 
require more nourishment.” Of the senses of the 
rhinoceros, those of hearing and amell are very acute, 
and aid the animal more than his sicht in the dis- 
covery of danger, the bulk of the body screening 
objects not immediately before the eyes. “ As theac 
animals depend much upon smell for their existence 
and safety, it is necessary to advance upon them 
from the leeward side, if the aim be to get close 
without being discovered. In pursuit they also 
trust for guidance to the same sense, and may be 
heard forcibly inspiring the air, when they have lost 
the scent of the object they are fullowing. The 
ticks and other insects with which they are covered 
furnish for them another source of intelligence, in- 
asmuch as they attract a number of birds, which sit 
quietly picking them off, when nothing strange is 
in sight, but fly away when any object excites their 
fear. So well does the rhinoceros understand this, 
that he proceeds feeding with the greatest con- 
fidence while the birds continue perched upon his 
back ; but the moment they fy. the huge animal 
raises his head and turns it in all directions to catch 
the scent. Whether he accomplishes this or not, he 
generally feels so uncertain of his position, that he 
moves to some other locality.” The same observa- 
tions apply to the other African species. When 
disturbed or attacked, the rhinoceros becomes [u- 
rious, and especially when wounded : he then rushes 
towards his foe, and if he can get the hunter once 
within his sight, the escape of the latter, unless he 
exert great presence of mind, or the well-dirccted 
shot of a companion stop the animal in his career, 
is very doubtful. The best plan is to wait till the 
enraged beast approaches, and then step aside sud- 
denly, where some bush or inequality of the ground 
may afford a shelter, and give time to the hunter 
for reloading his gun before the rhinoceros gets 
sight of him again, which fortunately it does slowly 
and with difficulty. Travellers in the regions fre- 
ae by this animal are not safe during the night 
rom its attacks. Jt appears to be excited by the 
glow of a fire, towards which it rushes with fury, 
overturning every obstacle. It has, indeed, been 
known to rush with such rapidity upon a military 
party lodged among the bush covering the banks 
of the Great Fish River, that before the men could 
be aroused it had severely injured two of them, 
tossed about and broken several guns, and com- 
pletely scattered the burning wood. Le Vaillant, 
In an animated account of a rhinoceros hunt, de- 
scribes the enraged and wounded animals as plough- 
ing up the ground with their horns, and throwing a 
shower of pebbles and stones around them: and 
Dr. Smith says that they are sometimes seen to 
plough up the earth for several paces with the front 
orn when not enraged, but for what object he could 
not discover. The native (Bechuana) name o° this 
species is Borili. 


379, 386.—Tae Kurrios 


(Hh. Kettloa, Smith). In general figure this savage 
cies resembles most nearly the common African 
rhinoceros, There are, however, he observes, man 
wnarked differences between them, of which the fol- 
lowing are a few of the external and more palpable. 
In Rhineceros: Keitloa the two horns are of equal 
or nearly equal length; in Rhinoceros Africanus 
pre gare in neither sex is ever much beyond a 
third of the length of the anterie: horn ; the length 


throughout 


MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


of the head in proportion to the depth is very dif- 
ferent in the two. rhe neck of Eiaoceres Keitloa 
is much longer than that of the other, and the posi- 
tion and character of the cuticular furrows destined 
to facilitate the Jateral motions of the head are very 
different. Besides these, Dr. Smith states that many 
other diagnostic characters might be instanced ; 
such as the black mark on the inside of the thigh 
of the Keitloa, the distinctly produced tip of the 
upper lip, and the comparatively few wrinkles on 
the snout and parts around the eyes. 
. The first example of this animal which Dr. Smith 
met with, during his expedition, was shot about 
180 miles N.E. of Lattakoo, but considerably south 
of the country to which the species appears directly 
to belong, and from which it might be considered 
asa wanderer. On the expedition penctrating to the 
northward of Kurrichane, every one was found con- 
versant with the name and able to direct to situa 
tions where the animal was found. Few mentioned 
the Keitloa without alluding to its vindictive tem- 
per and ferocity; and those, says Dr. Snuth, who 
had sufficient confidence in the party, compared to 
it acchief, then awfully oppressing that part of the 
country, and spoke of the man and the animal as 
alike to be feared. As the party advanced, the 
Keitloa became more common, though it never 
occurred in such numbers a» the other two species. 
“ The interest,” says Dr. Smith, “ whieh {he dis- 
covery of thin species excited, led fo the making of 
minute Inquitlles as to the animals of this genus; 
and the expedition had sufficient reason to beheve, 
from the replies to constant questions, that two 
other undescribed species existed farther in the in- 
terior, one of which was described as being some- 
thing hike the Keitloa, and having two horns—the 
other as differing in ay respects, and having only 
one horn, The Keitloa browses on shrubs and the 
slender branches of brushwood, using the upper lip 
as an organ of prehension.” 


388, 389.—Tne Waite or Buunt-nosep 
Ransoceros 


(2h. simus), termed Mohoohoo by the Bechnuanas, 
is larger than the two former spectes, being upwards 
of twelve feel in Jength, and nearly six feet in 
heizht. It is a huge, massive animal, with the neck 
longer than in the other Afmenan species, having 
three deep wrinkles running from the nape down 
the sides; the muzzle is truncate, the mouth 
shaped like that of an ox, the upper lip pertectly 
square, and destitute of the mobility and power of 
protrusion which it exhibits in the other species. 
Henee, instead of browsing upon shrubs, it feeds 
principally upon grass, and therefore frequents open 
plains where such herbage abounds, wandering very 
extensively in search of pasturage, This ammal 
was first described by Mr. Burchell, who when at 
Lattakoo found if in abundance there, and Mr. 
Campbell bronght the head of one to England, In 
the Mohoohvo the horns are situated cluse to the 
extremity of the nose: the first is very long, tapered 
to a point, and shghtly curved back; the second 1s 
short, conical, and obtuse. The general colour is 
pale broccoh-brown ; the buttocks, shoulders, and 
under parts shaded with brownish purple; tail 
clothed with stiff black hair. According to Dr. 
Smith, the introduction of fire-arms among the 
Bechuanas has rendered this animal rare in the dis- 
trict where Mr. Burchell found it numerous: higher 
up the country, however, if still maintains its ground. 
In disposition it differs from the other two species, 
being much more gentle, and is therefore regarded 
with Jess fear than either the Keitloa ur the Borilt. 
The flesh of all three species 1s esteemed whole- 
some food by the natives, who dig pit-falls for them 
in situations to which they are known to resort; and 
sometimes, though rarely with success, attempt fo 
kill them with the assagai or spear. In style of 
mofion they are all alike, and so awkward that their 
swiftness is to be appreciated not bv directly watch- 
ing the animal itself, but by fixiug the eye upon 
some two points between which it takes its course. 
To revert to the one-horned rhinoceros, of which 
Dr. Smith heard in the interior of South Africa, 
and of which Bruce and Burckhardt received ac- 
counts as existing in Ade] and the country south 
of Sennaar, it may be added that Dr. Smith adduces 
the testimony of Mr. Freeman respecting an animal 
by no means rare in Makooa, north of the Mosam- 
ique Channel, which, overlooking the absurdities 
4 exaggeration of the description, he suspects to 
be a one-horned rhinoceros, and greet that of 
which he heard, and which may extend to the 
countries mentioned by Bruce and Burckhardt. 
Among the fossil relics of animals which at some 
former period have tenanted this globe, and after 
a quiet possession, generation succeeding generation, 
of their pasture-lands, have become as it were 
blotted out of the book of creation, those of the 
rhinoceros are extremely abundant, little less a0, if 
at all, than those of the fossil elephant or mammoth, 
as widely distributed and oceurting in the same 
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strata and the same localities. Several species 
have been distinctly made out, among which the 
most remarkable is that with a bony partition be- 
tween the nostrils, and supporting the nasal bones; 
it is termed by Cuvier Rh. tichorhinus, Fig. 890 re- 
presenta the skull in two views: a, profile; 4 seen 
from below. 

It was of this species that Pallas in 1771 dis¢o- 
vered an entire frozen carcass buried in the sand on 
the banks of the Wilouji or Viloui, which joins the 
Lena, in Siberia. Happily, therefore, we know the 
form and true proportions of the living animal. 
The skin was smooth and destitute of folds, and, like 
the commoy African rhinoceros, the anima! had two 
horns. The feet had three toes, as in all extant 
species, but the hoofs were lost. Like the mam- 
moth of Siberia, this animal was originally covered 
with hair: in many parta of the skin this hair stil 
remained, especially over the feet, where it was very 
abundant, measuring from one to threo inches in 
length, of a stiff quality, and of a dusky grey. The 
head was invested with a similar clothing. The 
head and tuet are preserved in their natural state in 
the museum of St. Petersburg. 

The skull of this species differs from that of the 
two-horned African rhinoceros, not only in the 
presence of the osseous nasal partition, but in gene- 
ral form and proportions, The length and narrow- 
ness of the skull are very remarkable, as is alyo the 
space between the orbits, which 1s much more con- 
tracted than in the common two-horned species, and 
the nasal bones are far more clongated. In the 
two-horned rhinoceros the dise which beurs the an- 
terior horn is asemi-sphere, in this an oblong ellipse, 
and a dixe of similar figure supports the second 
horn, whenee it may be safely concluded that the 
hoins of this fossil species were strongly compressed 
atthe sides. The occipital ridge ia elevated and 
drawn out backwards, so that from the highest point 
the occipital bone slopes at a very acute angle in- 
wards to the condyles. 

About nine fossil species of rhinoceros are de- 
scribed. Almost every bone-cavern in’ England, 
France, and Germany has afforded them in abund- 
ance; and Dr. Buckland proves that there must 
have been along succession of years in which the 
elephant, iuppepolaniuy, and rhinoceros, with the 
hyena, inhabited our island ; and that the former, 
as the bones testify, became the prey of the latter, 
or were devoured after nafinal or accidental death, 


39), 392, 393.— Tun Daman, or Iyrax, 


When we look at the rabbit-hke hyrax, it does 
not surprise us fo find that all the sails naturalists 
regarded if asa Rodent, and placed it m that order. 
It was reserved for Cuvier to point out its true pituae 
tion, "Phere as no quadruped,” says this great 
man, “winch proves more forcibly than the daman 
the necessity of having recourse to anatomy, asa 
test by which to determine the true relationship of 
amimals.”” This fin-covered active creature 1s a trie 
Pachydermatous animal, and, notwithstanding the 
smallness of its size, if is to be regarded ns “ inter- 
mediate between the rhinoceros and tapi.” The 
resemblance which the hyrax bears to the former 
may be traced in ifs osseous system and internal 
anatomy (see ‘Proceeds. Zool, Soe.” 18382 and 
1835). On these points it would here be out ct 
place to dwell; we have, however, figured the 
skeleton (Fig. 394) and the pkall (Fig. 396), which 
to many will be of interest. With respect to the 
latter, the singular depth of the lower jaw cannot 
but strike every attentive observer; and it may be 
added that in the convexity of the posterior edge 
of the ascending portion it surpasses that even of 
the tapir, which, im this respect, is the nearest among 
all animals to the hyrax. In other particulars the 
skull approaches that of the rhinoceros; the molar 
teeth, im fact, are those of the rhinoceros in minia- 
ture, both as to form and number, There are, as 
in the rhinoceros, no canines. The upper incisors, 
two in number, are long, triangular, pointed, stout, 
and separated from each other by a small! interval, 
The lower incisors are four in number, set in close 
array, flat, and directed forwards. At first their 
edges are notched, but they become smooth by use 
The molars are seven on cach side, above and be- 
low: but the first, which is small, falls out, being 
worn down as soon as the last molar on each side 
has arisen; and, in old individuals, the next is fre- 
quently wanting also. 

With respect to the skeleton, it may be remarked 
that there are 21 ribs on each side, a number 
greater than in any other quadruped, except the 
two-toed sloth, which has 23. The elephant and 
tapir follow the hyrax. The fore-feet are divided 
into four toes, tipped with hoof-like nails; the hind- 
feet into three, of which the innermost is furnished 
with a long claw-like nail. The toes are all buried 
ein the skin, as far as the little hoofs, precisely as in 
the rhinoceros. 
Several species belong to the present genus: we 
have figured the Cape Hyrax or Daman Fig 391) 
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402.—Skoll of Amorican Tapir, 
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ind the Syrian Hyrax, 
‘Fig. 393). 
801.—Tuz Carz Wvraan, On Dassin OF THE 
LONISTS 
(Hyrax Capensis), is common in the rocky and 


‘or Coney of the Senptures 


mountain districta of South Africa, taking up its | 


abode in the fissures of the rugged crags, which 
afford it an asylum. It abounds on the sides of 
Table Mountain, but is so wary, quiok, and active, 
that it is not to be approached without much diffi- 
culty. It often, however, falls a prey to the eagle 
and falcon, which pounce upon it while feeding in 
apparent security. The Vulturine Magle (Aquila 
Vulturina), which makes the mountain precipices 
its abode, destroys it in great numbers. This timid 
little animal is gregarious in its habits, like the 
rabbit, which it somewhat exceeds in size. The fur 
is soft and deep, and of a dark greyish brown, be- 
coming of a paler tint beneath. There is no tail. 
The following communication, by Mr. W. R. Read 
(see ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 1835, 
p. 135, needs no apology for its insertion :— 

“The Hyrax Capensis is found inhabiting the 
hollows and crevices of racks, both on the summits 
and sides of hills, aa well as near the sea-shore, even 
a little above high-water mark, It appears to live 
in families, and is remarkably shy in ite wild state. 
In winter it is fund of coming out of its hole, and 
sunning itself on the Jee side of a rock, and in sum- 
mer of enjoying the breeze on the top; but in both 
instances, as well as when it feeds, a sentinel is on 
the look out (generally an old male), which gives 
notice, usually by & shrill prolonged cry, of the ap- 
proach of danger, or even the Jeast movement of any 
suspicious object. It lives on the young shoots of 
shrubs, the tops of flowers, herbs and grass, particu- 
larly of all those which are aromatic.” 


393.—Tre Syrian Hyrax 

(2. Syriacua). This species, according to Bruce, 
is found m Abyssima, where it haunts the deep 
caverns and clefts in the rochs. By the natives of 
Aihara it is termed Ashkoko, or Askoko. It also 
tenants the mountains of Syna and Arabia; and, as 
in days of old, the rocks of Horeb and of Sinai are 
still “a refuge for the Coneys.” By the Arabs, 
according to Dr, Shaw, it ix called Daman Israel, 
that is, Lamb of Israel, or rather Ganam or Gannim 
Israti, as Bruce contends, the word Daman being 
mistaken for the latter, Most authoritics agree 
that it is the Shaphan (translated Coney) of the 
Scriptures. The Syrian Hyrax agrees in habits 
with its Cape relative. It tenants the acclivities of 
the rocks, sheltering ifself under projecting ledges, 
in deep fissures and caves: if is gregarious, and 
dozens may be often seen either sitting upon the 
great stones at the mouth of the caves, fo warm 
themselves in the sun, or playfully skipping about 
in the enjoyment of the freshness of the evening. 
When captured, they inflict severe wounds with 
their formidable incisors, but are soon rendered 
fame and familiar. Cuvier and many naturalists 
have hesitated as to the distinctness of the Synan 
and the Cape Hiyrax. They are, as we think, un- 
doubtedly different, and the Syrian species may be 
distinguished by the presence of long bristle-like, 
but slender, black hairs, dispersed not very thinly 
over its body and considerably exceeding the fur: 
such at Jeast was the case with the specimen which 
we examined; while in the numerous specimens 
from the Cape, of all ages, in the museum of the 
Zoological Society, nothing of the kind is to be per- 
ceived. Bruce, indeed, noticed this peculiarity, 
and he considered the Amharic name Ashkoko “as 
derived from the singularity of those long herina- 
ceous hairs which, like small thorns, grow about his 
back, and which in Ambhaia are called Ashok.” 

A fossil form closely allied to the Hyrax, the sku]! 
of which has been discovered inthe clay near Herne 
Bay, has been described by Professor Owen. 

Pris apirus.—This genus comprehends, as far 
as known, only three species, of which two are 
natives of South America, the other of Sumatra and 
Malacca. Dice fe 

The geographical distribution of the existin 
species of pachydermatous animals is so partial, 
thet we are surprised to find the islands of Sumatra 
and the peninsula of Malacca dividing with South 
America this limited genus between them. America, 
compared with Asia and Africa, is deficient in 
living forme of the Pachydermata: two only are 
indigenous to that vast continent, viz., the peccary 
and tapir; and, reasoning from analogy, we should 


not expect to @nd either of these forms in any por- 
tion of the Old World, and more especially in the 


islands of the Indian Archipelago. e great mans 
of the Pachydermata are peculiar to the warmer 
regions of Asia and the continent of Africa; and 
many genera, as Elephas, Rhinoceros, Sus, and 
Equus. give species to each, but not to America: so 
that the existence of cognate species in one of the 
Indian Islands and in South Atherica appears as if 
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it were an exception to a general rule, at least if 
we limit our views to the races now extant on the 
earth. Once, indeed, America was replete with 
animals of this order: and why so few should now 
appear as their representatives is a point not easy 
of solution, In their general form and contour the 
tapirs remind us of the hog; but the snout consists 
ofa flexible proboscis, not, indeed, elongated like 
thet of the elephant, but stil] sufficiently developed 
to serve asa hook by which the animal! is capable 
of drawing down twigs to the mouth, of grasping 
fruit or bunches of fereace: The nostrils open at 
its extremity in the form of two transverse fissures, 
but there is no finger-like appendage. (For ana- 
tomy see ‘ Proceed. Zool. Soc.,’ 1830, p. 163.) 

The tapir is a massive, powerful animal; the 
limbs are thick and moderately long; the head is 
large, compressed, and, in the American species, 
elevated at the occiput (see Fig. 402), whence the 
thick neck rises with a prominent upper crest or 
ridge, along which runs a mane of atiff thinly-set 
hairs. The eyes are small and deep set; the cars 
are rather short ; the tail is rudimentary. The an- 
terior feet are divided into four toes, the hinder into 
three, the tips only being cased in hoofs. ‘The skin, 
which is thick, tough, and solid, is sparely covered, 
excepting in one species, with very short close 
hair. The dentition (see Fig. 403) consists of six 
incisors in each jaw; the canines are small, espe- 
cially those af the upper jaw, and are separated 
from the molars by a considerable interval; the 
molars are seven on each side above, and six below, 
and, until worn down by attrition, the crown» pre- 
sent two transverse ridges. Fig. 40] represents the 
skeleton of the ordinary American Tapir; in gene- 
ra} details if approaches that of the rhinoceros, Of 
the two species of tapir peculiar {fo America, one has 
been only recently discovered. It was found by Dr. 
Roulin in the most elevated regions of the Cord:l- 
lera of the Andes, and is covered with long, thick, 
black hair. The bones of the nose are more elon- 
gated than in the other species, and Cuvier regards 
It as apprvaching in some respects to the fossil genus 
Palwotherium. 


398, 399.— TRE Common AMERICAN TAPtts 


(Zapirus Americanus). This species is very ex- 
tensively spread throughout the warmer regions of 


where it inhabits the deep forests, Jeading a solitary 
life, and seldom stirring from its retreat during the 
day, which it passes inastate of tranquil slumber. 
During the might, ifs season of activity, if wanders 
forth in quest of food, which consists of water-melons, 
gourds, young shoots of brushwood, &ec. Its choice 
of food is not very limited; and indeed, it appears 
tu be as omnivorous as the hog. Azara, who states 
that the Guaranis term this animal Mborehi, and 
the Poituguese of Brazil, Anta, affirms that if de- 
vours the bariero, or mtrous earth of Paraguay, and 
that he has found a quantity of this substance in the 
stomach. Its senses of smell and hearing are ex- 
tremely acute, and serve to give notice of the ap- 
ploach of enemies. [1s voice, which if seldom 
utters, is a shrill kind of whistle, in strange contrast 
with the massive bulk of the animal. Of enormous 
muscular power, and defended with a tough, thick 
hide, the fapir is capable of tearing ifs way through 
the underwood in whatsoever direction it pleases : 
when thus driving onwards, it carries its head low, 
and, as it were, ploughs its course. 

Its fondness for the water is almost as strong as 
that evinced by the pepe oun It swims and 
dives admirably, and will remain, as we have seen 
while observing the specimens in the gardens of the 
Zool. Soc., submerged for many minutes, rise to the 
sutface for breath, and plunge again. When hunted 
or wounded it always, if possible, makes for the 
water, and in its nightly wanderings will traverse 
rivers and lakes in search of food, or for pleasure. 
The female is very attentive {o her young one, lead- 
ing it about on the Jand, and accustoming it at an 
early period to enter the water, where it plunges and 
plays befure its parent, who seems to act as its in- 
atructress. The male takes no share in this work, and 
does not constantly associate with the female. 

In its disposition the tapir is peaceful and quiet, 
and, unless hard pressed, never attempts to attack 
either man or beast; when, however, the hunter's 
dogs surround it, it defends itself very vigorously 
with its {eeth, inflicting terrible wounds. We have 
witnessed those in confinement in the gardens of 
the Zool. Soc. occasionally break out into fits of 
irritation, plunging about, lunging violently with 
their heads, and snapping with their teeth like a 
hog. The most formidable enemy of this animal (if 
we except man) is the jesuer i and it is asserted 
that when that tiger of the American forest throws 
itself upon the tapir, the latter rushes through the 
most dense antl underwood, bruising its 
enemy, and endeavouring thus to dialodge him, and 
sometimes succeeds in the atéempt. 

In Cayenne the Tapir is occasionally domesticated, 
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and is harmiess and quiet : it becomes sndead fansi- 
liar, and often proves trotiblesome to those whe 
caress it, as may be ren, would be the. casd 
with a pet hog under similar circumstances. The 
adult Tapir measures from § to 6 feet in length, and 
between three and four in height ; its colour is uniform 
deep blackish brown; the young are longitudinally 
marked with spots and six or eight bands of*fawne 
colour along the body, and with numerous spots 
the same tint on the cheeks. (See Fig. 400.) 

396, 397.—Tuz Maxar or Invian Tarir 
(Zapirus Indicus, pee This species was first 
introduced to science by Major Farquhar in 1816. 
It is @ native of Sumatra and the Malay Penin- 
sula, where it is called fannoh or tennu; and is as 
well known in Malacca as the elephant or rhino- 
ceros. In disposition it resembles its American 
relative. It feeds on vegetables, and is very partial 
to the sugar-cane. Though the natives have not 
domesticated it, this species is as easily tamed as 
the Tapir of America, and becomes as gentle and 
familinr. Major Farquhar possessed one which was 
completely domesticated, and as much at home as 
any of the dogs: it fed indiscriminately on all kinds 
of vegetables, and was very fund of attending at 
table to receive bread, cukes, and the Jike. This 
Tapir was procured in the Malay Peninsula. (See 
‘Trans. Asiat. Suc.,’ vol. xv., 1820.) A Sumatran 
tapir was about the same time presented alive to 
the Asiatic Society by G. J. Siddons, Exq., resident 
at Bencoolen. It was of a Jazy habit, very familiar, 
and delighted in being rubbed or seratched ; and this 
favour it sulicited fiom the people about him, by 
throwing itself down on its side, and making sundry 
movements. It is distinctly stated of this Sumatran 
specimen, that another of its great delights was to 
bathe,—also “(that it remained a very considerable 
time under water.” The hving specimen, says Sir 
S. Raffles, sent from Bencoolen to Bengal, *‘ was al- 
Jowed to roam occasionally in the park at Barrack- 
pore. The man who had the charge of it informed 
me that it frequently entered the pund, and appeared 
to walk along the bottum under the water, and not 
make any attempt to swim.” This characteristic 
habit of the animal was not observed by Major Far- 
quhar in his Malacca specimen. That gentleman 
says, indeed, that he thought he might venture to 
affirm that the Malacca tapir is not, like the Ame- 
rican species, amphibious in its nature. He adds, 
that the one he reared showed rather an antipathy 


animals are found to frequent high grounds, As 
however, it is admitted on all] sides that the Malacca 
and the Sumatran tapirs are the same, and as these 
cieatures differ im no material points of confurmation 
fiom the American tapir, it is not easy tu imagine 
that, while the American animal and that fiom Su- 
matra are so aquatic in their habits, the animal from 
Malacca should exhibit contrary propensities. In 
Sumatra the tapir inhabits the dense forests of the 
interior, and is, thercfore, seldom seen: hence it has 
been considered rare in that island: it must, how- 
ever, be observed, that after the loss of the slap Fame 
by fire, when a living Sumatran tapir with other 
animals perished, Sir 8. Raffles, during the short 
period of his stay in Sumatra, was enabled to procure 
other specimens, one of which is in the museum of 
the Zoological Society, and another in the museum 
of the Fast India Company. 

The Indian tapir exceeds the American in size: it 
has nu mane, and the snout is Jonger and more pro- 
boscis-hke. The most striking external difference 
between the eastern and western animal, however, 
isin colour. Instead of being of the uniform dusky- 
bay tint of the American, the Indian tapir is strangely 
parti-coloured. The head, neck, fore-limbs, and fore- 
quarters are quite black: the body then becomes 
suddenly white or greyish-white, and so continues to 
about half way over the hind-quarters, when the 
black again commences abruptly, and is spread over 
the legs. The abruntness and contrast of the mark- 
ing of this animal nuakes it Jook precisely as if it 
were covered round the body with a white horse- 
cloth, leaving the fore and hind-quarters exposed. 
The young, until the age of four months, are black, 
beautifully marked with spots and stripes of fawn 
colour above, and white below. 

According to Sir S, Raffles, the Indian tapir re- 
ceives various names in different districts. By the 
people of Limun it is called Saladang; in the inte- 
rior of Manna. Gindol ; at Bencoolen, Babi Ala; and 
at Malacca, Tennu. Marsden states that it is de- 
nominated by the Malays in many districta Kuda- 
ayer, or river-horse. Though the flesh of the Indian 

apir, Jike that of the American, is dry and disagree- 
able, and therefore of little value as an article of 
food, stil] the animal might be domesticated witn 
advantage (and the same observation applis to the 
western species), and employed asa beast of draught 
or burden, its docilify and great strength being 
strong recommendations, Its skin would prove 
from its toughness, useful for various purposes. 





404, 405.—T'ux Parzoruzerom. 


In the Faces nee near Paris and in various 
° 


rance have been discovered the fossil relics 
of a group of Pachydermatous animals, to which 
Cuvier gave the title of Palmotherium. Ten or 
eleven species are recognised, varying from the size 
of a shinoceros to that of a hog. The most imme- 
@iate alliance of these fossil forms is to the Tapir, 
and they, perhaps, take an intermediate station be- 
tween that animal and the rhinoccios. The bones 
of the nose prove that the Palwutheria must have 
been furnished with a short proboscis; the toes 
were three in number on each foot: the dentition 
consisted of 6 incisors in each jaw; canines, as 
usual; and 7 molars on each side above and below. 

Figs. 404 and 405 represent respectively oullines 
of the Paleotherium magnum and Palreotherium 
minus, as restored by Cuvier; Figs. 406 and 407 
represent the skeletons of {he same animals; Fig. 
408 is an imperfect skull of Palwotherium magnum, 
Fig. 409 shows the characters of the molar teeth of 
the upper jaw; Fig. 410, the lower jaw and molar 
teeth, imperfect. 

The restoration of the skeletons of these extinet 
forms is one of the triumphs of science ; and, by 
persons unacquainted with the law of harmonious 
dependence which reigns throughout the structure 
and organization of animal bodies, might be deemed 
an improbability, or at Jeast, an uncertain process : 
not so—the bones of the feet, the teeth, the spine, 
or of the limbs, are to the comparative anatomist 
a foundation upon which he can rear a super- 
structure, a clue to the recomposition of the fabric. 
Speaking of the accumulated stores of fossil relies 
at his command, Cuvicr thus writes :—'*I1 at length 
found myself, as if placed in a charnel-house, sur- 
rounded by mutilated fragments of many hundred 
skeletons of more than twenty kinds of animals 
piled confusedly around me; the task assigned to 
me was to restore them all to their orginal position. 
At the voice of compmative analumy every bone 
and fragment of a bone resumed its place. I can- 
not find words to express the pleasure I experienced 
in seeing, when I discovered one character, how all 
the consequences which I’ predicted from it were 
successively confirmed. ‘The feet accorded with 
the characters announced by the teeth; the teeth 
were in harmony with those indicated previously by 
the feet. The bones of the legs and thighs, and 
every connecting portion of the extremities, were 
seen joined together precisely asx I had arranged 
them, before my conjectures were verified by the 
discovery of the parts entire, Each species was, 
in short, reconstructed from a single unit of its com- 
ponent elements.” The relics of the Palwotheria 
are fuund mingled with those of many other extinct 
forms in a stratum of fresh-water formation, as is 
evidenced by the shells it contains: it is the first 
of the great fresh-water formations of the Eocene 
period of Lyell, adeposit in which nearly fifty extinct 
species were discovered by Cuvier. We cannot 
doubt but that, hke the tapir and rhinoceros of the 
present day, the Palewothera frequented the borders 
of lakes and large rivers, feeding upon the leaves 
and twigs of brushwood : there they Jived and died ; 
their dead carcasses drifted to the bottom of the lake, 
awept off trom the shore in seasons of flood, when 
the swollen rivers cleared the adjacent lowlands of 
hosts of dead, and perhaps also of the living, hurry- 
ing them {vu destruction, and depositing their relics, 
to be in other ages brought to light, the “ reliquia 
vetustivris svi,” 

Another fossil genus allied to the tapirs is termed 
by Cuvier Lophiodon: not lesa than fifteen species 
are determined ; and they are found in the same 
fresh-water formation as the Palmwotheria. The 
dentition of the Lophiodon differs fiom that of the 
last-named animals, the lower jaw having only six 
molars, ‘The teeth in character approach those of 
the rhinoceros. .Fig. 411 represents a lower back 
molar of the gigantic Lophiodon of Argenton ; Fig. 
412,an upper back molar; Fig. 413, a canine tooth ; 
Fig. 414, two incisor teeth : all of the same species. 
With many essential parts of the ostevlugy of these 
extinct animals naturalists are as yet unacquainted ; 
the bones of the nose, for example, and those of 
the feet, are not recovered. The remains of the 
Lophiodons found at Issel, Argenton, Bucksweiler, 
Montpellier, Montabusard, &c., occur in beds of 
fresh-water formation, but below those superficial 
strata containing the bones of the Mammoth and 
Mastodon, They are associated with the relics of 
forma of terrestrial animals of which we have no 
living prototypes, and with those of crocodiles and 
fresh-water tortoises. ‘The antiquity of these beds 
may be inferred from the fact that in most places 
they are covered by strata of decidedly maiine 
formation, so that the Lophiodon existed and passed 
away not only before the races had commenced 
whose remains are found (and found only) in the 
alluvia) strate of the earth, but before the extinction 
of still ‘fier races: they belong in fact to strata of 








our continent, over which, after becoming consoli- 


to cover them with rocks of a new origin. 

The Family Suida, or the Hog tribe. —The animals 
composing this family, of which the hog is the type, 
are distributed over Europe, Asia, Africa, and South 
merica; it is indeed the only pachydermatous 
group the members of which are thus distributed. 
Viewed externally, the feet of these animals resemble 
those of the ordinary Ruminants, and may indecd 
Ve termed cloven; but the disunction is evident 
when we come to examine the bones. In the hog 
every toe peaks are four on each foot) has its own 
metacarpal or metatarsal bone, and though the 
outer toe on each side is shorter than the two middle, 
still it sas perfect in conformation. ‘The external 
sImilaity of the feet of the hog to those of the 
cloven-footed ruminants, and their real distinction, 
did not escape Buffun, though at the same time 
that celebrated pnilosopher was unable to discern 
the truc affinities of this animal, and its real place 
in the scale of the Mammalia. In the peccaries, 
however, it must be observed that the metacarpal 
bones of the two middle toes of the fore-limbs and 
the corresponding metatarsal bones of the hind-limbs 
are consolidated into a sort of canon-bone, as in 
ruminating animals, while at the same time the 
stomach is divided into several distinct: sacculi—an 
additional point of structural approximation to the 
Ruminants. 

The genera] external characters of the hog tribe 
need not be recapitulated here; all are familar 
with them, as displayed by the ordinary tenant of 
the aty. 


415,—Tur CoLttarep Prccary 


(Dicotyles torquatus). The Pecearics are the only 
indigenous representatives of the porcine group in 
America; the hog, which is now common there, 
being of recent introduction, though it wanders in 
wild herds. 

The peceary closely resembles the hog in form 
and in the quality of the bristly hair which covers 
the body. It differs, however, from the hog in den- 
tition, the incisors of the upper jaw bemg four in- 
stead of six, and the molars above and below on 
each side six; while the tusks, wluch are of mode- 
rate size compared with those of the hog, instead of 
taking a curve outwards, meet hike ordinary canines ; 
they are, however, sharp and effective weapons, 
Fig. 423 represents a lateral view of the teeth of 
both jaws; Fig. 424 those of the upper jaw in two 
views, and Fig, 425 those of the under. ‘The limbs 
tre more slender in proportion than in the hog, and 
there are only three toes on the hinder feet, the 
amall oufer foe being wanting. The tail is a mere 
tubercle: beneath the skin on the top of the loins 
is a large glandular apparatus, which pours out a 
secretion of disgusting odour. In their voice, their 
habits of rooting in the earth, the mode in which 
when angry they erect the bristles of the mane, and 
clash their teeth, they resemble their porcine rela- 
tive of the Old W orld. 

The collared peccary is a native of the dense 
forests throughout the greater part of South Ame- 
rica, and is usually met with in pairs or small fami- 
hes: they take up their abode in hollow trees and 
holes of the earth, where they seek a refuge from the 
pursuit of their enemies, of which, man excepted, 
the jaguar is the most destructive. Plantations of 
miize, sugar-caines, and potatoes often suffer from 
their incursions. Jt 18 only when hard pressed that 
the peccary defends ifself : indeed it displays nothing 


, of the sullen courage of the wild boar, but retreats 


on the appearance of danger,and precipitately seeks 
its hiding-place. 

Azara states that the Guarinis term this species 
Taytélou, and the white-lipped species Tagnicats. 
It is, he adds, domesticated with more facility than 
the wild hog, and becomes troublesome from its fami- 
liarity. “4 i is said, and I believe it, that their flesh 
ia good, but not so fat as that of the hog; when 
killed, however, the glandular orifice between the 
haunches must be removed, since, if this be not 
done, the flesh acquires a bad odour anc taste. 
Nevertheless the Indians eat it without this pre- 
caution.” The infenority of the flesh of the pec- 
cary to that of the hog, and its dorsal gland, will 
combine to exclude it fiom the European farmyard, 
The collared peceary is about three feet in length, 
and is distinguished by astripe of white or yellowish 
white passing from the withers down each shoulder 
and meeting on the throat. Its general colour is 
grizzled blackish grey; the bristles being ringed 
grey, straw-colour, and black. 

The white-lipped peccary (Dicotyles labiatus) is 
Jarger than the collared species and more robust ; it 
associates in vast troops directed by an old male; 
when attacked they surround the man, dog, or ja- 
and if there be no means of escape, their 


uUar, 
enemy is soon torn to pieces. M. Schomburgk had 
@ narrow escape from an infuriated herd, the leader 


of which he shot in the act of rushing at him: as 


dated, the sea has rolled, and remained Jong enough ' 
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the tioop approached wnere he stood, the noise was 
like that of a whirlwind through the bushes; “ but 
the peculiar grow! and awful clapping of the teeth,” 
he adda, “did not leave me long in doubt as to its 
cause; it was evident the herd had divided, and 
were coming directly towards me: I know not yet 
how I[ climbed the lower part of a mora-tree, when 
by they rushed, their muzzles almost sweeping the 
ground, and their rough bristles on the back stand- 
ing erect: they might have numbered fifty. They 
came and passed like a whirlwind ; and befure I had 
recovered from my astonishment, [ heard them 
plunge into the river and swim to the oppomite 
bank.” Both species delight to wallow in the mire 
and muddy pools, and readily take to the water, 
swimming with great vigour. 

In captivity the white-lipped pecenry has ap- 
peared to us to be more reserved and savage than 
the collared species, and more ready to testify 
by the clashing of its teeth its feengs of die 
pleasure, 
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416, 417.—Tirk Banirouasa 


(Sus Babirussa, Linn. ; Babirussa alfurus, PF. Cuv.). 
The term Babiroussa means literal y hog-deer, and 
there is some reason to think that the ancients were 
not altogether unacquainted with the animal. Plin 
notices a wild boar with horns on the forehead, 
found in India ; and Cosmes, a writer in the sixth 
century, uses the term hog-deer (xopeAagos) as the 
designation of an Indian animal: however this 
may be, it is only aaa that naturalists have be- 
come well acquainted with it and its habits, though 
ity skulls have been brought over to Europe 
in abundance by vessels trading among the Mo- 
luccas. 

The Babiroussa differs somewhat in dentition 
from the hog, the incisors being four above, matead 
of six, and the molars five on each side in either 
jaw. The upper cauines or tusks of the male emerge 
directly upward fram ther apparently distorted 
sockets, and sweep with a bold arch backwards, 
attaming to a very great length. The skin is thick, 
cuarse, granular, of a blackish tint, and sparingly 
beset with very short bristly liam, The tusks of 
the lower jaw are long, strong, and sharp, emerging 
hke those of the boar. The turks of the upper jaw do 
not pass out between the lips, but cut their wa 
through the skin, nearly halfway between the end 
of the snout and the eyes, The (usks of the lower 
jaw are formidable weapons, The male when adult 
equals the largest hog; the female is of much 
inferior size, and destitute of the curled upper tusks, 
or has them only rudimentary. 

The Babirouasa is found in the marshy forests in 
the interior of Kourou, and other of the Molucca 
islands, as Amboyna, and also Java, where it ase 
sociates in troops. Its habits resemble those of 
the wild hoy, and it is restless and ferocious, Ac-« 
cording fo Lesson it feeds chiefly upon maize, giving 
preference to that gram beyond other articles of 
diet. It is partial to the water, and swims with the 
“wreatest ease, offen crossing the strats between 
adjacent islands without any ey Some time 
since a pair of these animals were hiving and prou- 
duced young in the menagene of Paria They were 
fond of nesthng under the straw, and when the male 
retired to vest the female would cover him over 
with litter, and then creep under the straw fo him, 
so that both were concealed. The following are 
nutes which we made from & young male babirousse 
living in the gardens of the Zool. Soc. :—This 
animal is hog-hhe in ity figure, and inuch resembles 
asmall pig of the Chinese breed. It is roundly 
formed hike a young well-bred hog, and the skin 
hes close, giving a compactness to ifs appearance. 
The head ws small, and high between the cars; 
the srtout is clomzated ; the ears are very small, ercet, 
and pointed ; the eyes in their form and expresyion 
resemble those of a stag; the iris is brown; the 
shin, which 1s thinly clothed with short black biistly 
hairs, is everywhere dotted with ainall granulations, 
which »pread and become rougher, coarser, and 
more decided about the limbs and feet, and espe- 
clully on the anterior part of the head and sides 
of the face and under-jaw. Closely as the skin les, 
it becomes thrown into a series of regular and prettily 
arranged wrinkles or furrows with the different move- 
ments of the body, and varying in direction accord- 
ingly. As the animal turns to one side, these fur- 
rows ate transverse ; in other attitudes they become 
more or less oblique ; but none are tu be scen when 
the animal stands sti}) or Jies quietly on its straw, 
The tail is rather long, slender, and tapering ; the 
limbs are well proportioned, and do not abuest 
to be Jonger, in relation to the size of the body, 
than in the hog; the tusks of the upper jaw (in the 

resent individual) are at present small, but curved 
ack. 

In its state of captivity this young babiroussa 
seems as contented as & pig in ils aty, and it is not 
only quiet, but disposed to familiarity, raising itself 
up on its hind-legs, and putting its snout to the bars 
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419 —dkull of Babu ous. 418 —Head of Babirousa, seen in profile. 
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426.—Wild Hoar. 
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of the enclosure, evidently soliciting food. It turns 
the straw over and over with its snout, and champs 
in eating, but utters, as far as we could learn, no 

tunt, as does the hog, nor has it the unpleasant 
smell of the latter. That the babiroussa might be 
reclaimed, notwithstanding Lesson’s account of its 
savage disposition in captivity, and added to our 
domestic animals, is very evident. Jt» flesh is re- 
ported to be held in high estimation. Fig. 418 
represents the head of the male babiroussa (a) and 
of the female (5) by way of contrast. Fig. 410 1s an 
admirable delineation of the skull of the adult 
male, in which the form of the tusks, their relative 
proportions and direction are faithfully given. Fig. 
420, a laeral view of the dentition of upper and 
lower jaw. Fig. 421, dentition of upper jaw in two 
views ; Fig. 422, those of the lower jaw. 


426, 431.—Tukr Witp Hoe 


(Sus Aper, Briss. ; Sus Scrofa, Linn.). The wild hog 
is, as all naturalists admit, the origin of our domes- 
tic race, but at what period it was reclaimed is very 
uncertain. The circumstances indeed connected 
with the domestication of every animal subject to 
the bondage of man are enveloped in obscurity. The 
domestication, however, of the wild hog would not 
involve much difficulty. Young individuals taken 
in their native forest soon become reconciled to 
captivity, and display the same contentment and 
famiharity which are so conspicuous in the ordinary 
tame beast. Itis this disposition, a characteristic 
of the Pachydermata, which renders the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the tapir, and others, so easily sub- 
jugated; but, on the other hand, the readiness with 
which they submit to the restraints of captivity 1s 
counterbalanced by an equal readiness fo assume a 
lite of independence. re hog when Ieft to itself 
resumes its original habits, as is the case in Ame- 
rica, where wild herds roam the forest ; and, as we 
have seen, the elephant often escapes its trammels 
and joins its wild brethren, immediately submitting, 
if retaken, to the voice of authority whieh it had 
previously learned to obey. The horse in a wild 
state scours the plains of Tartary and South Amvo- 
rica; it requires but a struggle to break in the most 
spirited. It may be Jaid down as an axiom, that 
the animals of whose services man stands most in 
need are, each in their way, those whose nature 
most readily induces them to submit to his domi- 
nion, nay, even court his friendship. Some we 
can tame, and only tame ; others we can educate. 

The wild hog was once common in our island, 
and it is almost surprising, considering the passion 
for the chase which seems to be part and parcel of 
our English temperament, that this animal is not 
re-established in some of its old haunts, the parks 
and forests of nobility. In India, indeed, the chase 
of the wild boar is one of the field-sports to which 
our countrymen are enthusiastically devoted ; nor 
is there any reason why it might not be revived in 
England. 

The wild hog is still common in the forests of 
Germany, France, and other portions of Europe, 
and extends also through Asia and Afiica; if in- 
deed the species is positively identical—a point 
which there is some reason to question. At all 
events slight differences are observable between 
the Indian wild boar and the present breed of the 
German forests; and Sonnini expresses a doubt 
as to the identity of the Egyptian and European 
wild race. 

_In no essential point does the wild race of Kurope 
differ from our domestic breeds; the snout however 
is more elongated, and, as might be expected, the 
contour of the frame is more gaunt and bony. The 
ears are short and erect, the tusks Jarge, and the 
bristles Jong and coarse; the general colour 1s 
ruaty-black or blackish brown, more or less brindled 
in patches. Alter the age of three years, the wild 
boar Jeads a solitary life in the forest, fearless of 
every foe and confident in his weapons, which, 
added to his great strength, 1ender him a formidable 
antagonist. It is not, however, until the age of five 
or six years that he attains to his full dimensions, 
and the duration of his life is fiom twenty-five to 
thirty years. The females with their young associ- 
ate in herds for the sake of mutual protection: on 
the approach of an enemy the young are placed in 
the centre, the old ones forming a cirele round 
them; and should he be hazardous enough to ven- 
ture on the attack, he meets with a rough reception. 
It is thus that the young are preserved fiom wolves, 
the chief foes to be dreaded by them; to which in 
some districts they often ‘fall a prey, notwithatand- 
ing the vigilance of their parent. It is only in 
detence of their young that the females are furious, 
but the old males are not to be approached without 
caution, and often rush out upon those who venture 
near the precincts of their Jair. At certain seasons, 
indeed, the wild boar is very savage, and should he 
meet a rival, the most sanguinary combat ensues. 

In the month of December or January, each male 
attaches himself to the society of a chosen female, 








whom he accompanies in the deepest glens of the 
forest for about thirty days. When about to pro- 
duce her young, the female seeks some undisturbed 
retreat remote from the haunts of the male, who it 
appears exhibits a propensity to devour her pro- 
geny if he discover the litter. To her young the 
female is a most attentive mother; she suckles 
them for three or four months, and they remain 
with her for a long time: an aged female is some- 
times seen followed by several families, among 
which are some of the age of two or three years. 
These young rovers the French hunters call bétes 
de compagme. The wild boar seldom stirs from 
his lair during the day, and may therefore be 


regarded as in some degree nocturnal ; on the ap- 


proach of twilight, he rouses from his indolent 
slumbers, and sets out in quest of food, which con- 
sists of acorns, beech-mast, grain, different ve;re- 
tables, and roots ; in search of the latter, he ploughs 
up the ground with his snout: corn-fields in the 
vicinity of forests where wild hogs exist often suffer 
extensively from their nightly incursions. The 
wild boar, though not truly carnivorous, does not 
refuse animal matters iach chance may throw in 
his way : he does not however ordinarily attack and 
kill others for the sake of their flesh, but only 
devours what he may meet with in his rambles. In 
the morning the wild boar returns to his lair in the 
thickest and most gloomy part of the forest, under 
a rock, ina cave, or under the canopy of gnarled 
and intertwined branches. When roused by the 
hunter and his dogs, the old boar retreats sullenly 
and slowly, gnashing lis teeth, foammg with anger, 
und often stopping to reeeive lus pursuers, on whom 
he often rushes with sudden impetuosity, striking 
with his tusks, gorng dogs and men, and scattermy 
terror around. When the boar turns upon a pack, 
the foremost dogs are sure to suffer, and several 
will fall by as many strokes. An instance is on 
recad in which a boar turned suddenly upon a 
pack of fitty dogs which pursued him, and instantly 
despatched six or seven of them, wounding all the 
rest with the exception of ten. The young boar is 
Jess sexolute than the old animal, and will run to 
a considerable distance before he is brought to bay ; 
nor is the assault attended with any great degree 
of danger. In all ages, the chase of the boar has 
been a favourite diversion; the classic wrilings 
abound with allusions to it and to the risk incurred. 
Ovid (Fab. iv., lib. viii.) gives a spirited account 
of the chase, in which the fury and strength of the 
enraged beast are admuably depicted. It would 
seem that the ancients endeavoured to enclose the 
boar by nets so as to prevent his escaping into the 
recesses of the forest: the combat was close, and 
therefore dangerous; driven from his Jair by the 
dogs, and hemmed in, the infuriated animal turned 
savagely upon his assailants, and died, after hilling 
and wounding dogs and men, transfixed by spears 
and javelins. Our forefathers in the Middle Ages 
deemed the wild buar one of the noble * beastes of 
venery,” and kept a powerful breed of hounds for 
the chase: the weapons used by the huntsmen were 
bpears, and a sort of short sword, or couteau de 
chasse ; the spears were used when the boar was 
brought to bay, and the attack gave abundant 
opportunities to the hunters of showing their shill 
and comage. The loud blast of the horn, mingled 
with the shouts of men and the baying of the 
hounds, proclaimed the vigorous home-thrust that 
struck the savage lifeless to the ground. Figs. 427, 
428, and 428" are illustrative of the boar-hunt as 
conducted in Europe inthe Middle Ages. Fig. 432 
illustrates boar-hunting as practised in India at the 

resent day. The hunters are always mounted on 
horehack and, instead of meeting the animal with 
spears, attack him with javelins, which are Jaunched 
at him ashe flies, or as he rushes to the charge, 
which i» often so determined that the horses cannot 
be brought to stand the shock, or, if they do, are 
thrown down and gored; serious accidents some- 
times occur. Mr. Johnson relates an instance in 
which a large and resolute boar, aller being driven 
by the hunters into a plain, stood at bay and chal- 
Jlenged the whole party: he charged every horse 
that advanced within fifty yards of him, with great 
ferocity, causing them to rear and plunge, and 
throw off their riders, whose lives were in jeopardy : 
though many of the horses were accustomed to the 
sport, none would stand his charges, or bring the 
rider within javelin distance, and at last he fairly 
drove the party from the field; and then, gnashing 
his tusks and foaming, he made his way to the 
jungle, where it was useless to attempt to follow 
him. 

In our own country the boar, reserved for the 
sport of the privileged classes, was enacted by 
severe laws. By one of the edicts of William the 
Conqueror (a.p. 1087), it was ordained that any 
who were found guilty of killing a stag, roebuck, or 
wild boar were to have their eyes put out: some- 
times, indeed, the penalty appears to have been a 
painful death. 


At what precise pered the wild bear became 
extinct in our island cannot be peeceeety 
mined; it is evident, however, that as populetion 
increased, and the vast woods which spread over 
many parts of the country were cut down and 
land cleared, that the range of the boar would 
come more and more limited, and its numbers 
decreased, till at length its patiepatlon would be 
complete. We look in vain for the forest which, 
in the 12th century, covered the country to the 
north of London, and of which Fitzstephen, in the 
reign of Henry IJ., writes, observing that “on the 
north are corn-fields and delightful meadows, in- 
termixed with pleasant streams, on which stands 
many a mill, whose clack is so grateful to the ear; 
beyond them an immense forest extends itself, 
beautified with woods and groves, and full of the 
lairs and coverts of beast and game, stags, bucka, 
boars, and wild bulls.” Banished, however, as the 
wild boar 18 from among our native Mammalia, 
“its name is immortalized,” as Mr. Bell observes, 
“ by having given o1igin to the appellation of many 
laces in different parts of the country, and by its 
introduction into the armorial bearings of many dis- 
ogee familics of every division of the king- 
om.” 

The skull of the hog (Fig. 429), which affords an 
index of the habits of the animal, is of a conical 
or wedge-like form; the base or occipital portion 
forms a night angle with the oblique upper surface, 
and a bold transverse ridge is formed by the union 
of the occipital and parietal bones. The nasal 
bones are prolonged nearly to the end of the snout, 
which, in the living animal, terminated in a move- 
able cartilaginous disc, pierced by the nostrils, 
The lower jaw i» of great strength. The dentition 
(Fig. 430) is as follows :—Incisors, of canines, a4 


molars, (aad, The canines of the upper jaw 


are prismatic, and curve downwards, having their 
anterior surface worn by the action of the huge 
canmes of the lower jaw, which are sharp, sweep 
out from the sides of the muuth, and often attain to 
the length of eight or ten inches, and sometimes 
even more. These canines or tusks are terrible 
weapons: rushing on his antagonist, the boar 
strikes obliquely upwards, right and left, with pro. 
digious violence ; a mode of action the best caleu- 
lated for bringing these weapons into effective play, 
and in wluch the muscular powers of the neck and 
shoulders are the most advantageously and naturally 
exerced. 
433, 434, d, e.—Tiie Domestic Toe 


is too well known to need any description; and its 
ufility too well appreciated to requie comment. 
It 18 not, however, valued alike in all countries, 
and im some Js regarded with abhorrence. In India 
both Brahmin and Mussulinan reject its flesh as 
food, yet in many districts of that country semi- 
domesticated hogs wander about the villages, teed- 
in on the refuse which they pick up in the sfreets, 
( onel Sykes states that In Duhhun “every vil- 
Ju + abounds with hogs, but any property in them 
is equally abjured by individuals and the commup 
nity.” Detestation of the hog was a feeling enter- 
tained by certain nations in remote antiquity. It 
was classed by the Jews among the vilest animals, 
and in Kgypt the swineheid was numbered among 
the profane, and forbidden to enter the temples of 
their gwods; even the lowest dregs of the people 
refused to bestow their daughter on him in mar- 
riage. The Eyyptians sacrificed the hog to Bao- 
chus, and to the moon when full. “In the evening 
of the festival of Bacchus,” says Herodotus, “though 
every one be obliged to hill a hog before the door 
of his house, yet he immediately restores the car- 
cass te the swincherd that sold him.” The ancient 
Scythians, according to the same authority, made 
no use of swine, nor suffered any to be kept in the 
country. The Abyssinians and the Cophts of 
Egypt, as well asthe Mohammedans, reject the 
flesh of the hog. Among the ancient Grecks and 
Romans, though the office of swineherd appears to 
have been held in contempt, the flesh of the hog 
was in high estimation, and a sucking pig was as 
favourite a dish as amongst ourselves in the present 
day. The Chinese have derived no prejudices 
against the hog from the Mohammedan nations of 
the East: on the contrary, they rear these animals 
in great numbers for the sake of their flesh; and 
even the numerous population who tenant the float- 
ing town of rafts or barges contrive to keep and 
rear them. 

“One of the most singular circumstances,” says 
Mr. Wilson, “in the domestic history of this animal, 
is the immense extent of its distribution, mére 
sepecially in far-removed and insulated spots in- 
habited by semi-barbarians, where the ay eppgigs 
by Euro were 
a gm it a 


is entirely unknown. For example, 
Islanders, on their seoovery 
jonnd to he well stocked wit: 
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hog; and the belief of the people in 
tegard to the mal introduction of these animals 
showed that they were supposed to be as anciently 
descended as themselves. Yet the Jatter had no 
snow onge of the wild boar or any other ammal of 
the hog kind from which the domestic breed might 
be supposed to be derived.” (‘Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture.’ 

Among our Saxon forefathers the hog was of 
great importance: its flesh was a ataple article of 
consumption in every household, and a great por- 
tion of the wealth of the farmers and landed pro- 
prietors consisted of droves of swine, which were 
attended by swineherds, thralls, or bondslaves, and 
which were driven into the woods of oak and beech, 
in order to feed on acorns and mast, and all the 
while guarded from the attacks of the wolf. The 
domestic hog of that period appears to have closely 
résembled, in form and colour, the wild species, and 
the old unimproved breed, now seldom seen, may 
be regarded as its modern representative. (Fig. 
433.) There are now in our island several breeds 
of this useful animal, of acknowledged excellence, 
the result of judicious crossings. The test of ex- 
cellence 1s productibility, a readiness to become fat, 
small bone, and the quality of the whole animal 
when converted into bacon: size is of mina: 1m- 

rtance. The introduction of the small Chinese 

reed is one great source of improvement. The 
Chinese hog 18 shoit in the head, with sharp neat 
ears, low on the limbs, and highin the chine = If 1s 
very prolific, and fattens readily. (Fig. 434, g.) 
The prevailing colours are black or half blach and 
half white. This breed, or one closely allied to 1t, 
extends from China throughout vanous groups of 
islnnds in the Pacific. 

The breed nearest to the Chinese in this country 
is the Suffolk (Fig. 434, f°): these are generally 
ms they are compactly made, and deep in the 
chest. 

Another source of improvement is the Neapolitan 
hog: this 1s a plump animal of a black colour, 
without any han, and with a singular predisposition 
to become fat> it 1s however of a tender constitu- 
tion. The pure black breed of Essex, which has 
very little hair, is closely allied to it, and when 
crossed with the Neapohtan produces a most valu- 
able stock: a cross between the Neapolitan and 
Berkshire breed 15 also in tugh esteem. A breed 
between the Berkshne, Chinese, and Neapolitan 
may, by caretul selection, produce every quality 
which can be desued: meat fecundity, an early 
acquisition of fat, and moderate size, with admuable 
form and proportions. Our group of hogs (Fig. 434) 
represents—a, the wild boa ; 6, the old unmmproved 
breed; ¢, the black or wire haned breed ; d, ¢e, boar 
and sow ol the improved breed, Jf, the pure Suffolk 
breed ; g, the Chinese breed. 

The domestic hog 1s by no means destitute of 
intelligence, and Iittle deserves the character of a 
stupid filthy brute, as some are pleased to call it. 
As regards filthiness, everything will depend on its 
ekeeper: it 18 true that, hike the elephant and hippo- 
potamus, it delights to wallow yn the mire; but no 
animal more luxuiates in clean straw, and when it 
és styed up in filth justice 15 not done to it. The 
hog 1s a *“ huge feeder,” but so are the horse and ox, 
and a fat hog 1s a more comely Joohing beast than 
one that 1s lean and all-fed. With respect to intellt- 
gence, we tank it far befme the ox and horse, 
though it 13 less domle. In Minoica if is used to 
draw the plough, and works well, and Pennant says 
that in the district of Murray, between the Spey and 
Elgin, 1t was formerly employed for the same put- 

e, and that a credible eye-witness informed tim 
*that he had seen in his parish there, a cow, a sou, 
and two young horses ye ed together and drawing 
a plough in hght sandy soil, and that the sow was 
the best drawer of the four.” The senses of taste, 
amell, and hearing are possessed in great pertee- 
tion by the hog: it 19 @ saying among a certain 
class of persons that pigs can smell the wind; they 
are certainly aware of the approach of a storm, and 
we have seen them agitated during its continuance, 
screaming, and running about with straw in their 
mouths, or carrying it to their sty as if to add to 
their shelter. In Italy advantage 1s said to be 
taken of the sense of smell with which this animal 
is endowed in searching for truffles; and in our own 
country the famous sow Slut was broke in to the 
gun, and stood to her game as stanch as the best 
pointer. 

The genus Sus as at present constituted contains, 
bemdes the common wild hog and its domestic re- 
Jatives, tus other apecies known to naturalists: of 
these one is the Papuan ‘cg, or Béne of the natives 
of New Guinea (Sus Papuens»), figured and de- 
seribed in the ‘Zoologie de la Coquille,” by MM. 
Tasson and Garnot. It is remarkable for its small 
e, and its light and agreeable proportions, and 
‘the shortness of the tusks.° It is common in the 
fiesta of New Guinea, where it is esteemed by the 

-gative Papuans as delicate food: they contrive to 
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catch these animala when young, and rear.them 
a state of domestication. 

The other animal is the Woodawine of South and 
Eastern Africa, and of Madagascar, the Boach-Vark 
of the Dutch colonists of the Cape (Sus Jarvatus, 
Cuv.). This savage and formidable animal resem- 
ble» the wild boar of Europe, but its head is larger 
In proportion, its snout broader, and an elevated 
callous protuberance 1s seated on the cheeks be- 
tween the tushs and eyes, giving a revolting aspect 
to the physiognomy. Prompt and vicious, the 
Bosch Vark 1s much to be dieaded in combat, its 
stiength and the size of its tushs rendering it a 
match for almost any foe. It dwells in excavations 
in the giound, where at 1s dangerous to attack at, as 
it rushes out suddenly from its retreat and deals 
rapid destiuction among its asstulants. De. Smith 
observes that this species is sulject to great vanety 
of colouring, scarcely any two specimens being pie- 
cisely alike some are of a brownish blach vauegated 
with white, and others are of an almost union hght 
reddish brown or 1ufouys without wlute markings, 
and it is scarcely possible to say which w the most 
prevailing style of colouring. he bristles are long, 
particularly upon the upper pats of the neck and 
back; the canines are of huge size and strength, 
the ears are short, and thinly covered both without 
and within with coase black hair, which i tonige st 
at their tips. The tail is thinly covered wath black 
bustles, Average length of body, between four and 
five feet; of the tail, one foot. 

The discovery of the bones of an eatinet hog of 
huge ze im the cavein of Sundwiek mo Westphalia 
ws due to M. Goldiuss. Bones of three distinct 
species ocem in the Eppleshemm sand (Miocene 
division of tertiary deposits, Lyell), and fossil relics 
af a species have been tound in Hutton Cave, m 
Mendip, and in other places, 

Several spemies of an extmet genus (Cheropo- 
tamus) closely alhed to the hog have been disco- 
veied in the gypsum of Montmaitie, ino cerfian 
stiata in Switzerland, and in the Bocene founation 
of the Isle of Wight, &c. 

Genus Phacochatus, -The animals eontamed in 
this genus tesemble the hog ino manners, tarin, 
and aspect, so that, were it not for the poculanity 
of then dentition, they would necessarily be meluded 
in the gems Sus. Then dentition, however, is 40 
ditterent from that of the hog as to jyustily thear se 
puahion. Instead of presenting the ordinary stiue- 
ture, the giindeis have a great analogy with those 
of the elephant they are composed of vertical 
cylinders of enamel, enclosing an osseous deposit, 
and are cemented together by corticul substance, 
or crusta petrosa, Tt aislong belore the root of these 
teeth a5 perfected, and they advance im rotation 
from) behind forwards, pushing belore them the 
first molars, which in old individuals are found to 
be either greatly redueed or to have entnely dis 
appeared It 1 not till affer ceasing to push for 
waid that the roots become consolidated. With 
reogud to number they appear to vary. In the skull 
of the Abyssiman Phacochare (Ph Asha, Rupp ), 
which we have carefully examined, the mola 
were found to be four on each side above and three 
below. From the first molar above, which was 
very small, to the third, the increase mi size was 
madual, but the touth molar was long and nar 
rowed wradually as it proceeded backwaids ud 
the animal lived much longer, if 18 probable that 
the fust molar would have disappeared’? the denti- 
fion would then have been as repicsented ino Fig. 
436 The incisors were two above and 4x below. 
The tusks were enormous, It would seam that the 
presence of incisors 18 vanable, for in the South 
Afiican species they either do not cxist or are un- 
developed. Cuvier states that vestiges of them are 
sometimes found under the gun, but in specimens 
fiom Cape Verde the masons ate genciadly com- 

lete. 
. Fig. 436 1s one side of the upper jaw of the South 
Atrican Phacochate Fig. 437, one side of the lowet 
jaw of the Cape Verde species’ Fig 448, a Jateral 
view of the Jast molar tooth, which may be compared 
with the molar of the elephant. 

The head of these anmals i enormously large 
and heavy, the eyes are small and set high on the 
forehead, which 1s depressed between them, under 
each eye wa large course fleshy lobe, and a warty 
excrescence appcars on each side of the muzzle, be- 
tween the eye and the tushs, The muzzle i very 
broad, and the ears are erect. 


435.—Tux Sovtn ArricaAv PHACOCMCERE 


(Phacochrrus Adhiopicus, F. Cuvier), or Viacke 
Vark of the Cape colonists. The phacochosre found 
in Guinea, at Cape Verde, and slong the Senegal, 
is regarded as distinct from the present spec.es by 
F, Cuvier, in consequence of the possession of 
incisors; and is termed by him Ph. Afncanus. The 


ran the South Afmean phacochasre, or Viacke 
Vark, does not appear to be precisely determined ; 
formerly it existed. within the limits of the Cape 


in 


| gazelle: 1 was probabl 
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colony, and still lingers on the frontier distriots, 


but is much more common in the remoter latitudes. 
In the frontier districts these animals seldom venture 
to seek their food during the day; but in the coun- 
tries inhabited by natives who are destitute of the 
efficient arms of the cvlonists they are at all times 
to be met, though their favuunte teeding-times are 
early in the morning, late in the evening, and even 
during the night, if st be moonlight. When distu: bed 
in its retreats, and expecially when hunted, the 
Viacke Vark 18 a very dangerous animal, for though 
it will not turn out of its way to give chase, yet if 
brought to bay, or forced to extremity, it altacks 
with furious mpetuosity, and stmkes with its tuska, 
which are dreadful weapons: it has been known to 
cut with one stroke completely through the fleshy 
part of a man’s thigh. We learn that thongh this 
animal is used as food by the colonists, the Hotten- 
tots, and Bechuanas, at is rejected by the Coast 
Caffies, who are much more particular as to what 
they eat than any other natives of South Africa, 
and consider as an interior class the persons who 
consume as food the articles which they hold aa 
prolubited. The top of the head, the upper part of 
the neck, and the antenor part of the back are 
covered with very long and uid bristles of a black- 
brown colour, those on the top of the head diverging 
like the rays of a cirele. bn the other parta the 
laur i shorter and of a dull brown, slightly inclined 
to wiute on the belly and flanks. The tail, except 
along the top, where it 1s furnished with a number 
of blachish brown bristles, 1s nearly naked. Length 
of head and body, about five feet; of the tail, about 
eleven inches. 


439, 410. -Tire Anvssintan Pracocnars 


(Ph .Fhani, Ruppell). This species was found by 
Ruppell fist in Kordotan, but afterwards in greater 
abundance on the eastein slope of Abyssinia. It 
haunts Jow bushes and forests; and has a habit of 
creeping on its bent fore-hmbs in quest of food. In 
{his attitude, if uses its tushs in digging up or tear- 
ing out of the ground the :oo0ta of plants, which 
constitute pait of its diet. When thus engaged it 
pushes ity body forwards by means of 1s hind-legs, 
inorder to move along, This habit of kneeling to 
feed hag been observed in the species from Cape 
Verde, We have occasionally noticed it in the 
common hog, 


411, 442. - Tur ANOPLOTHERIUM. 


Our figmies give Cuvier’s restoration of the out- 
lines of two species of the extinet group of Pachy- 
dermmata termed Anoplotherum, the fossil relies of 
which, mixed with those of the Paleothenumn, 
occur in the gypsum-qnarries near Parns, and also, 
though more rarely, in the neighbourhood of 
Oilenns and Genoa. These Anoplotheria are 
remathable for the characters of their dentition ; 
the teeth consist in each jaw of six incisors, two 
canines, and fourteen molars, reckoning both mdes 
tovether; and these are arranged in a continued 
and uninterrupted series, without any vacancy 
between the incisors and the canines, or between 
the eanmes and the molars, The canines resemble 
the ameisorm in form, and might be mistaken for 
fhem; the four posterior molara are like those of 
the rhinoceros The feet are cloven asin the deer, 
hemg divided into two toes, sheathed with a hoof 
at the extremity, m the deer and other Ruminants 
the metacarpal and metatasal bones are blended 
into a single canon-bone, but in the Anoplothertum 
they me separate as in the hog. Allied to the 
Pachyde: mata in some points, and in others to the 
Riuminantia, the Anoplotheria appear to have occu- 
pied an intermediate station between these two 
great orders’ their heads, judging from the skull, 
partook of the form of that of the horse and of the 
camel, the snout was not elongated into a pro- 
hoses a4 in the a or the elephant. The Anoplo- 
thena are divided into three subgenera, on various 
minor details of structure. The restricted division 
Anuplothenum Proper comprehends {wo species, 
viz, A commune (Fig. 441), about the size of the 
ass, and the A. secundarium, about the mze of the 
hog. These animals were low on the limbs, and 
probably resembled the tapirs in their habits, but 
were furnished with a long tail compressed horzon- 
ett at the base, and rendering them more essen- 
tially aquatic: they resorted to lakes and marshes 
in search of aquatic plants, and, as the flattened 
form of the tail incheates, must have swum and dived 
with greater ease than either the hippoputamus or 
tapir. 
he sulgenus Ziphodon containa but a single 
species (A, gracile: Fig. 442), a light, slender, 
graceful creature, with much of the contour of the 
fleet and active, and was 
confined to the dry land, where it fed ike the deer. 
The tail was short, and in this respect and in its 
genera) figure, as the skeletons prove, i¢ must have 
exhibited a complete contrast to the fow-built, 
heavy Anoplotherium commune. The Ae eub- 
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vinuim, murinum, and obliquum: the first about 


size ofa hare; the other two, of a gurnea-pig. ney but the deep blackened 
and probably 


habits, of the little musk-deer, or chevro- 


to have had much of the form, 


of the 
tains. 


Genus Equus.—This genus, which contains the 


Horse and its immedjate relatives, presents us with |} rounded at the po 
“ At eight the mark will have disappeared from 


e evidently 


a Solidungulous group of Pachyderms, of which the 
ufility of some to man scarcely requires to be 
pomted out. These animals have but a single toe 
oneach foot, The fore-arm (see skeleton, Fig 444*) 
consists of a single bone, made up, it 15 true, of an 
ulna and radius, but the ulna 1s only to be traced in 
the olecranon process showing itself as a fiacd 
appendage to the radius at the elbow-yoint. The 
warpus consists of seven bones, and to these suc- 
ceeds a long metacarpal bone, 1n one solid piece, 
ealled the canon bone to this succeed three 
phalangal bones, forming one digit, the first 1s 
termed the pastern, the second the coronet or 
crown-bone, the last the coffin-bone, which 19 1n- 
closed ina hoof of thick, firm horn On this the 
horse treads with an elastic step resulting fiom the 
oblique postion of the bones of the leg and foot, 
but especially tiom the yielding of the pastern, its 
elastieity being provided for by a ligament which 
passes down the canon bone and along the pastern 
to the cofin-bone The expansbility of the hoof 
must not be overlooked , it 1s essential to a free and 
sate step, but 1s too of{cn irrepatably injured by the 
mode of shoeing pursued by farmers. Under the 
coffin-bone, forming a@ sort of sole, 1s a part called 
the frog, consisting of an elastic, tatty cushion, 
covered by a tnangular elevation of horn, at each 
step the frog yields beneath the superincumbent 
ressure, and, swelling out laterally, expands the 
eels of the hoof. Thus trug ought always to touch 
the ground it does so naturally , and where bad 
shoeing prevents it, the crust of the hoof bearing 
all the weight of the body, and the shoch of every 
utep as the animal tiots along a hard road, inflam- 
mation and disease ensue It has been said, that 
the canon bone of the hoise, representing the meta- 
carpus (and the same observation applies to the 
canon or metatarsal bone of the hind-leg), consists 
of a single piece thereis, however, on each side 
at its inferior extremity a slender atyloid-bone, 
narrowing as it proceeds to a point. These must be 
reyarded as the rudiments of two additional meta- 
carpal bones. 
he dentition of the genus Equus 1s as follows ° 
6 1—1 
Inciso1s =. canines in male ir gg = 410. 
The incisors in youth have broad edges channelled 
out into a cavity, which by degrees becomes ob- 
literated. The molars have square crowns, sharply 
edged with enamel, in a crescent form, the 
canines aie only in the males Many trichs aic 
played by horse-dealers, to give appsent uge to 
a colt, and thereby enhance its value, and, after 
maturity, to give to the teeth that appearance which 
they would have when the prime of strength and 
vigour was just affained to The following obset va- 
tions from the ‘Penny Cyclopwdia’ ate very ex- 
cellent — 

‘The honest mouth of a three-ycar-old horse 
should be thus formed —the central incisors or nip- 
peis are palpably laiger than the others, and have 
the maik on their upper surface evident and wel 
dchned They will however be lower than the 
othirteeth The mark in the nest pair of mppers 
will be neuly worn away, and that in the comer 
mippers will begin to wea. 

“ At threc years and a half the second mippers will 
be pushed from thei sockets, and then place gradu- 
ally supphed by ancw pair, and at four and a half 
the cone: mppers will be undergoing the same 
process. Thus at fom yeus old the cential 
nippers will be tully mown the next pair wall be 
up, but wall not have att uncd their full height and 
the corner nippers will be small) with then mark 
neatly effaced. At five yeus old the mark will 
begin to be effaced f1om the central teeth, the next 
par will be fully giown, and the blachnuss of the 
maik a httle taken off, and the corner: pan will be 
plotruding or partly giown. 

“At this period, or between the fourth and fifth 
year, another change will have tuken place in the 
mouth, the tushes will have bezun to appcar 
There wil be two of them in each jaw, between the 
nippers and the grindeis, considerably ncare: tothe 
former than the latter, and particularly so in the 
sowe: jaw. The use of these tushes in the domesti 
eated state of the horse is not evident, but they 
woe probably designed as weapons of offence in the 
wild statc of the ammal. Attempts are too fre- 
quently made to hasten the appearance of the 
second and the corner teeth, and the gum 1s often 

sceply laura in order to hasten the appearance of 
the tush 


molars 


“ At six years old the mark onthe central mppers © had” (Gen. xl. 43); and dung the seven years’ 


| species, D. spe 


sion and a mark of rather brown 


longer be found. The other incisors will 
somewhat worn, and the tush fully developed. 
“ At seven the mark on the next pair of incis 


int and the edges. 


all the incisor teeth, and tne tush will 
rounder and blunter.”’ 


Jat and prehensile, and the muzzle hairy. 
443 —Tur Horse 


(Lquus Cabaliuy) We present at one view a group 
of British horses, which cannot tail to interest those 
who admue this noble animal, and ate awaie (and 
who 13 not 2) of the excellence of ow bieeds, Fig. 
443 a represents the Welsh poney, 4, the ShetJand 

joney, c, the Cait Horse, d, the Hunter , e, the 
Racer Fig 444 isthe copy of a horse's head, 

fiom a fiagment in the Elgin Marbles, Buitish 

Mustum, which will serve to give an idea of 
the characters of the war horse of ancient Greece, 
and which torcibly calls to mind the splendid 
description in the book of Job— “ Thou hast given 
the horse sticngth, thou hast clothed his neck with 
thunder (Job xxaix 19—25), o: that of Vu- 
gili— Tum siqua sonum procul arma dederc,” &c, 
(‘Geoig’ hb in, Ime &J, et seq ) 

A natural question at the outset of our description 
of the horse suggests itself, 1t 18 one, however, 
which has been often asked, but which 1s not easy 
ot solution What 1s the origin of our domestic 
horse, and at what period, and by what people, 
was it fist 1eclaimed’ We may at once state that 
the ongin of the domestic horse is unknown, and 
probably does not exist The troops of wild horses 
which scour the deserts of Taitaty are regarded by 
naturalists, and with justice, as the descendants ot 
a domesticated stock, and the he rds of horses which 
roam ove: the plains of South America are con- 
{ussedly dunved fiom horses introduced by the 
Spamaids, according to Azara, in 1535. It wa 
hazaidous opimen, but some have been disposed 
to entertain it, that the horse as now existing 1s not 
the pure descendant of a single species, but a 
factitious being, the result of a mixture of closely- 
allied primitive species, whose hybrid offspiings, 

ossessing prolific poweis, have again and again 
Blended together, tall, by care, climate, and soil, the 
distinct breeds have been formed which are now 
"eet over different parts of the globe How ia 
this hypothesis, which was ente:tained by Pallas and 
others, approximates to the truth if 1s impossible 
fo say, Certain it is that no primitive species of 
hors, no wild descendant of the omginal stuck, 1s 
now existing Whatever it once was, it exists no 
longer, nor know we when or under what cucum- 
stanccs it vanished from the face of the carth Of 
what country 1 the horse oiginally a native? 
According to Mr Bell, who considers it “at least 
highly probable that the Egyptians first reduced the 
hose under human subjugation, it is to the same 
country, or at least to those parts of Africa which 
were in Close relationship to it, that we may 1ea- 
sonably look for its native locahty before that 
event” It may be so, but we cannot help think- 
ing that the wild horse qt specifically the same) 
was spread over many counties nor Is it per- 
haps too much to suspect that the bones found 
so abundantly in superficial gravels, sands, and 
clays, &c, may be, some of them at least, the 
relics of the primitive race, from which the modern 
stoch has descended, but which has, afte: giving 
to man acclaimed progeny, passed utterly away 
With respect to the ox, Cuvier maintains a similat 
theory, and Mr Bell leans to the same opinion. 
“In this country,” he observes, “ and in many parts 
of the Continent, have occurred numcrous fossil 
bones of oxen, with Iatge horns,” &c , and he adds, 
‘*T cannot but conader it as extremely probable 
that these fossil remains belonged to the original 
wild condition of our domestic ox—an opimon which 
Cuvier appears to have enteitained, who calls the 
skulls *crines semblables A ceux d’un boeuf domee- 
tique" Thcy are found only in very recent de- 
posits, mingled with the remains of vazous othe 
auimals.” 

It w generally supposed that the Egyptians were 
the first who 1eclaiuned the horse, and this opinion 
13 founded on the cucumstance that in Scripture the 
fitet notice of the horse 3s in connection with Egypt, 

when Joseph attained to power and dignity, and that 
af a subsequent penod Egypt supplied Solomon with 
horacs, Certainly the home was at an early period 
domesticated in Egypt, and used as an arm of war, 
and on state occasions: “ And he (Phasaoh) made 
him (Joseph) nde in the second chanot which he 


i : famine Joseph not 

will be dimmushed, if not obltersted 2 ha mat oh joc ne ml er 

hole in the centre val na oread 
ao be 


will have nearly disappeared and the tush will be 


In the hoise there are warty callosities on the 
Innet aspect of the fore and hind legs, in the other 
species, on the fore legs only. The lips are muscu- 


only sold corn out of the 





in ex. 
change for horses” (Gen. xivil. 17); and no doub 
Egypt had a noble breed. In their contests, how. 
ever, for the Promised Land, we find the Ternelites 


ors || brought in collision with the Canaanites, Amorites 


and others, in whose armies were “ horses, and oha~ 
nots very many” (Joshua xi. 4); and we read 
that “he houghed their horses, and burned their 
chariots with fire ’—so that other nations of that 
period besides the Egyptians employed this animal, 
and in the same minner. As far back as the re- 
cords of history conduct us, we find the Scythians 
ossessed of horses and celebrated as horsemen, 
Was the Scythian breed anciently obtained from 
Egypt? The Babylonians possessed vast numbers 
or hoinck Tritanteechmes, a Satrap of Babylonia, 
possessed, in addition to his war-horses, 800 for 
private use, and 16,000 biood mares. India pos- 
sessed hoses, and assisted Xerxes with cavalry and 
chauots of war; some drawn by horses, others by 
wild asses The Bactriansand Caspians also brought 
cavaly and infantry. (Herodotus, The same au- 
thor, speaking of the products of India, v7. quadru- 
peds and bids, which are larger than those of any 
other country, excepts the horse, which 1s surpassed 
in size by the Nisoean horse of the Medes, of which 
ten goigeously caparisoned added to the splendour 
of XeLxes's array, and Strabo expressly asserts that 
there was a dispute as to whethe: the Niscean horse 
was @ native of Media or Armenia, as specimens of 
the bieed were to be found in both countries. 
Leaving undecided, as it ever must be, the ongin 
and onginal country of the ho:se, we may observe, 
that at an early aad the horse was used in our 
island. When Julius Ceesar invaded ou shores, he 
was opposed not only by infantry, but by hotsemen 
and charioteers, and the skill with which the horses 
and chariots were managed excited the great war- 
Mors admuation—a circumstanct sufficient to prove 
along acquaintance with the animal, as well as 
that the Biitons in Ceesais time weie more ad- 
vanced 1n social refinement than some histonans 
have admitted. We do not know with ceitainty 
the characte:sefthe ancient Biitish hoise , yet, from 
the rapid movement» of the cavalry and the man- 
net in which the chanoteeis dashed along, we may 
readily infer that the horses were light, stiong, 
docile, and spirited , probably they much :esembled 
those used by the Cossacks of the Don and Wolga 
at the present day They were at al! events high 
valued, and were exported, together with Bnitwsh 
mastiff., to Rome. 

We know that the Romans possessed an excellent 
breed of hoises, and paid great attention to them. 
In modern Italy the breed 1s crossed with the barb 
fiom the Noth of Africa, at least, the horses used 
for hght work, the saddle, and tials ot speed, are 
of this mixture, and the term barbais is given to 
them These baibari are small, genetally i:ather 
under than over fourteen hands, clean limbed, well 
formed, compact, and spirited, giving cvidence of 
good blood = The barbi» an offset of the Arab race, 
und isgieatly mixed with the best Andalusian stock 
in Spain 

The Persian hoise closely resembles the Arab, 
but is generally taller. M Huzaid states that in 
the noth of Peisia a race of horses exits stronger 
than the Normandy horse, and which are fed on the 
vast plains of Chirvan and Mazenderan He adds 
that these hoises are in great request for the Persian 
cavalry. 

The best horses in India are of Arabic or Perman 
descent In Moore’s ‘ Notices of the Indian Archie 
pelayo, we aie asoured that in every country lying 
east of the Burrampoote: and south of the tropie, 
the hoise, however diversified, 1s little better than a 
poney. 

This fact, after quitting Bengal, 1s first noticed 
in the countries of Cassay, Ava, and Pegue. Here 
the horse seldom equals thirteen hands high, but 1s 

active, spirited, and well formed As we proceed to 
the south and east, the hdrse becomes more diminu- 
tive, and those of Lao, Siam, and the southe:n pro- 
vinces of China are infeitor in size and beanty to 
those of Ava and Pegue. T!.e Siamese and Cochin- 
Chinese have no cavaly, and make no use of their 
poneys except for riding on ordinary occasions. Even 

or this last purpose they me not esteemed, the cle- 

phant being ere preferred as a more respectable 
and dignified mode o! conveyance. Inthe Malayan 
Peninsula there are no plains or roads, and the in- 
habitants, living almost exclusively on the low and 
woody banks of the rivers, naturally substitute thei 
canoes and boats for beasts of carriage and burde 
and hence the horse has not yet been naturals 
amongst them. Proceeding eastward in the Ma- 
Jayan Islands, the horse first occurs in the interior 
of Sumatra, and here we have two of the best 
breeds known in those countnes, the Achin and 
Batta, both very spiited, but small, and better suited 
| for draught than the seddle. 
Ot all the countries of the Archipelago the Bone 
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davanese poney is generally Ja than that of 
Samatra, and has more the form of « horve, is more 
4 rate, but less gay and handsome. Two dis- 
tinct races may be described—that of the plains, and 
that of the mountains. The first of these is some- 
what coarse, somewhat sluggish 1n disposition, and 
eo Jarge as occasionally to reach the height of 
thirteen hands and an inch. The second is small 
and hardy, and, as in the case of the kuningan, a 
breed in the intenor of Cheribon, sometimes very 
handsome. The horse 1s used in Java for the saddle, 
and asa beast of burden, but never by the natives 
m agricultural Jabour or any species of draught. 
Europeans use them extensively in their carmages, 
and on the level and well-constiucted roads of Java 
the traveller is conveyed at the rate of twelve and 
even fifteen miles an hour in a carriage diawn by 
four of these little animals. We must take this oppor- 
tunity, however, to remark that there 1s no advantage 
whatever in the employment of this diminutive 
breed of cattle. A pair ot good Enylhish post-horses 
will go a stage of fiftoen miles on such roads as those 
of Java without difficulty. To perform the some 
distance 1n a cailuige of the same weight requires 
twelve Javanese poneys. One horse therefore 1s 
equal to sIx poneys, and as at the utmost a full- 
giown horse will not consume above double the 
food of a poney. the chaige of maintaining him, in 

roportion to the work he 1s capable of perfurming, 
is no more than one third. 

The horse, but of a very inferior breed, 1s found 
on the islands of Bali and Lombok. Passing ove: 
these, we come to the island of Sambawa, which 
produces two diffe.ent races—those of Tamboro 
and Bima. The last, eh those of Gunong 
Api, are by far the handsomest breed of the Arch- 
pelago, and ae extensively exported. The Bima 
poneys possess stiength, symmetry, and beauty , and 
at first appearance bear some resemblance to the 
Arab. Upon a closer examination, however, it does 
not appear that they are entitled to be considered 
as possessed of the qualities designated d/ood in the 
language of the turl, and which 1s only to be found 
inthe Arab, and his descendanut—the Tnylieh race- 
hoise. The limbs indeed exhibit this character, 
but it 18 wanting in the skin and coat, which are 
thick and hatsh, and if 1s not even present in the 
shape and expression of the head, although very 

1etty. 

Alter passing Sambawa, the horse 49 traced to 
Flores, Sandal-wood Island, and Timor, but no- 
where farther to the cast, bemg unknown in the 
Moluccas, New Guinea, and the neighbouimg 
iglands. Next to Java, the horse 15 found in the 
gicatest abundance on the island of Celebes Upon 
the whole, we consider this to be the best breed of 
the Archipelago In the great wland of Borneo 
the hoise 15 found only in ifs north-eastern extremity 
opposite to the Suluk cluster, where also, as well as 
in the group ot the Philippine islands, it 1s frequent. 
The Plulppine poney bears some icsemblance to 
that of Celebes, but, yudging from the specimens 
we have seen, 1s somewhat larger than this, and in 
figure and beanty infenor fo the bieeds of Sambawa, 
Java, and Sumatra We do not imagine that it 
contains any admixture of the Spanish blood, 
alfhough this has been suspected. 

Within the Archipelago, as in other parts of the 
world, the colom of the horse 15 singularly connected 
with quality, temper, and locality. The prevailing 
colom ot the Achin poneys 1s piebald, which be- 
comes rare: and 1arel as we proceed eastward. A 
Bima poney of this colour 1s a» rarely seen asa black 
Arab. The prevathng colour of the Batta poney 1s 
bay and mouse-colour. In Java the best horses are 
those of the most prevalent colows, viz, bays and 
greys, the roan and mouse-coloured horses are very 
generally good. The worst colours are black and 
chestnut. The Javanese have such a dislike to the 
Jatter colour, that chestnut horses are not permitted 
to appear at their public tournaments. Bays, gicys, 
and duns are the best and most frequent colours in 
the Bima poneys. Blacks and chestnuts are not 
frequent, but they are not considered infenor. 
Greys and bays prevail amongst the poneys of Ce- 
Jebes and the Philippines, nearly to the exclusion of 
all others. 

In the plains of Celebes wild herds of horses 
exist, doubtless the descendants of a dcmesticated 


° 

During the dominion of the Romans in Britain it 
is very probable that some modification im the 
characters of the Bntish horse would result from its 
admixture with other breeds imported by the con- 
querors from Italy, Gaul, and Spain ; but to what 
extent this took place we have no means of ascer- 

ning. At a subsequent period, during the Saxon 
sway, it would appear that a fine breed existed in 
our island: for we find that Athelstan (a.n. 830) 
forbude the ex on of horses under any circum- 
stances, e as presents to monarchs, whence it 
taay be concluded that the English horse was then 
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valued on the Continent. Besides endeavouring to 
reserve the nahve breed, Athelstan endeavoured 
© improve it, and received severa] German running- 
horses, that is, horses formed for speed, from Hug 
Capet of France. 
_ The Norman Conquest was productive of changes 
in the English breed, resulting fiom the mtroduc- 
tion of the Spanish horse by some of the barons on 
the estates they had acquired by the mght of the 
sword. The Crusades brought the English mto con- 
tact with the spimted horses of Arabia and Syua; 
and there 1s little doubt that some were brovatn 1) 
our country. Two horses of Eastern ongi~ and 
peice at Cypius, were possessed by Richaid 
‘our-de-Lion, and are celebrated as unequalled for 
speed most probably they were not adapted tor the 
tournament o1 the shock of battle, o: the weight ol 
a knight cased in a heavy mail, 

Inthe 1:eign of John, who, as Rapin observes, 
scarcely possessed one valuable qualification, chosen 
horses were introduced by his direction from) Flan- 
ders, for the purposes of improving the bieed of 
draught horses, and that monaieh himsell aecu- 
mulated a@ stud of the most superb horses to be 
found. 

During subsequent reigns Spanish barbs, Lom- 
bardy war horses, and heavy Flanders horses, were 
obtained, and thus gradually thice sets or breeds 
of homes became established, exclusive of the 
poney, which, time mmc mortal, has inhalited the 
mountins of Wales and Scotland, and the Shetland 
Islands 

Ot these breeds, one was the war horse, fitted 
to bear a wanio: clad in heavy armour, oppressive 
to the wearer, but more to the horse, whitch Wats 
also toa gieat degree protected in the same man- 
ner Its principal requisite was stiength and en 
dutiunce, not, however, to the exclusion of a certain 
degree of flcctness if probably acscrublad the 
coach-horse of the mesent day, and was a powertul 
animal, of high achhon and gieat spmit) Besides 
this stalwait breed, there was evidently a hehter 
race, fitted for ordinary purposes, of modauate 
statme, ficct, yet strong, and capable of under 
going fatigue. Horses of this hind were termed 
tunning-hoises they were used as hackncys, for 
fiavelling, and also for running iaces, a pe prac 
tiscd at Smithfield as early as the time of Henry IT, 
{hough racing cannot be sud to have been then im 
its palmy daya. It was an the reign of Henry VIII, 
and especially of Ehvabcth, that regular race 
meetings were establishcd at Chester, Stamford, 
and elsewhere, giadually a passion for the sport 
increased, and in the reign of James TI, who en 
couraged racing both in England and Scotland it 
assumed a moe defimte character, and bccame 
conducted according to fixed regulations — The 
bieed appropriated to this sport, orginally selected 
for speed, now became improved by Arab, Turkish, 
and Barbary admixtue James] mtroduced the 
Arab, and purchased one of gieat celebrity for the 
then enormous sum of 5007) In the time of 
Chales 1, ‘luhash and Barbary hoes were ob- 
tained, and also in the ren of Chailes I If was 
in the regen of Queen Anne that the celelnated 
Duley Arahnan, bred in the desats of Palmyra, 
was intioduced, and which may be regarded as the 
progenitor of the most celebrated of our modern 
racing stock He was the sue of Flying Childers 
At a subsequent peuiod, Lord Godolphin s barb, 
generally called the Godolphin Arabian, contubuted 
to the celebrity of the Enghsh racer | Fiom these 
and from othe: Eastern horses, which miglit also 
be enumeratcd, have descended a stoch unequalled 
by any in the world for spirit and fleetness. Such, 
then, 1» the more than half Onental ongin of ou 
racer, but while this stock was thus ising out of 
the old) Enghseh running-hoise, that breed itseli 
yvartook of the improvement, and wo have now the 
hall blood saddle-horse and the three-paits-blood 
hunter, 

The third breed of the olden days was hea- 
vier and slowe: than the war-hoise, and used for 
the puposes of draught. This breed, overlooked 
by the nobles, would necessarily vary in qualities 
as cucumstances might influence it, but in pro- 

ortion as the war-hoise and hackney improved, +o, 
indirectly, would the old cart-horse become ele- 
vated into the Cleveland bay, the Suffolk punch, 
and the huge Lincolnshire black. 

The Suffolk punch » now seldom seen pure, 
being much crossed with other breeds — The Cleve- 
land bay 18 confined dae red to Durham and 
Yorkshire. The Lincolnshue black exceeds all in 
size, and 1s a noble and massive animal. Its per- 
fection 1s to be attributed to the Flanders horse ; 
and it 18 of this admirable mixed bieed that the 
teams in the brewers’ and distillers’ carts in London 
are chiefly composed. No one can behold them 
without being struck with their appearance. Their 
strength is prodigious, and many stand seventeen 
hands in height. 

From 


the varied stocks of horses which we now ' than commonly belongs to 
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possess within the limits of our own island, by seee- 
ton and judicious admixture, may be acquired 
breeds modified to suit every p of use or 
luxury, from the racer to the serviceable roaduter, 
from the splendid carnage-horae to the farmer's 
hard-working servant. 

When we look at the elephantine dray-horse, and 
the Welsh and Shetland poneys, the tranation with 
respect to size 1s so great, that we are almoat 
startled by the comparison, and wonder that such a 
difference can cxist between two individuals of the 
sAME species. 

Wales and the Shetland Isles have been ever 
celebrated for nimatue horses of great beauty, 
apuit, strength, and hardiness. The Welsh naiey a 
often a model asmal!l head, high withers, a dee 
yet 1ound boys shoit joints, flat legs, and small 
round hoois, characterise him; his ears are amall, 
Ins eyes full and animated, and his actions are free 
and vigorous, 

‘The Shetland poncy 1 still Jess on mize than the 
Welsh, and ts often very handsome, but the shoul- 
ders are usually low and thick; the limbs, however, 
aie well kmt, and the strength of the ammal in pro- 
portion to its mzeiastonshing, In 1839] we mea- 
sured a poney of the Shetland breed of very small 
dimensions, but of great beauty. Ita height at the 
withers was only thity-four mehes , its length, from 
hetween the cars to the macition of the tail, follow- 
ue the curve of the nech and buck, fou feet twe 
MWCHhESs 

Poneys of different degrees of value range the 
New Forest, Fxamoor, and the Highlands of Scotland, 
but much attention is not paid to then breeding, 

We have aleady stated that at a very easly 
period the hose was employed in Kgypt, both for 
the saddle and in drawing chanots. Autre the 
very interesting senes of Kgyptian paintings on the 
Biitish Museum i one (nce Fig: 409) representin 
inthe upper compaitment a pau ot horses yoke 
to a hyht chanot, of whieh one (the foreground 
horec) is black, the other, of which the head, nabs, 
and tal are partially shown, is red. In the lower 
compraitment are also a pat of horses, as most 
suppose, of a pale milk colour, attached toa chariot: 
one is about to eat or diink froma vessel before at. 
This chanot or cari perhaps intended to cany the 
sheaves of com whith a reaper is cuttmg, It has 
becn observed that the tails of these horses appear 
asiul shaved, with a tuft leit at the end, but we are 
inehined to think the animals are intended as mules, 
not horses, both fiom this appearance of the fal, 
and fiom the marked difference im the contour 
between them and the horses of the upper compait- 
ment, which cannot be mistaken. The chanot 
they are yoked to 18 a wat-chanot, the form of 
which 14 more defimtely given at Fig 4565, and 
which will convey @ clear idea of the chanots with 
which Pharaoh pursued the Israelites, or of that to 
which Achilles lashed the body of Hector befoe the 
walls of Troy. 

It wremarkable that though there was a mounted 
eavally an Kygypt, and that Solomons hotsemen 
wore monnted on trained gy ptian homes, there 
but one representation of a man on hermseback in 
the whole vange of the sculptured and painted an- 
tiquities af that country The copy, Pry 165, will 
be regardcd with antcarest. the animal in all ite 
points is. an Arab 

At what penod the Arabs began to employ the 
horse 14 not very Gear, catamly not ull @ compe- 
atively late cia, nor, as far as we wre aware, is 
it known whence they obtained their breed. Ma 
it not be descended from the stock of Egypt, with 
which Solomon iceplenmhed hus stables? Accord- 
ing to Buickhardt, there are three breeds of horses 
atthe present day in Syua— the frue Arab breed, 
the Tiushman, and the Kourdy, which Jast a4 a 
mixture of the two former. ‘}be Turkman horses, 
from their supenor ze and more martial appcai- 
ance, displaying when dressed the Turkish trappinus 
to the greatest advantage, are preferred by the 
Osmanlis to the Arab horwes. They are fiaincd to 
walk giacefully, to set off suddenly at full speed, to 
turn with the gentlest touch, and to stup short in- 
stantaneously. 

The Arabian horses are of more slender: make, 
and less showy in appearance than the Turkman, 
but they are Senutihully hmbed, more hardy, and 
much fleeter. The esteem in which the Arabs 
hold them, the scrupulous care taken to preserve 
the purity of the breeds, and the reluctance with 
which the Arabs part with then mares, aie circume 
stances frequently noticed by travcllers, The Rev. 

Monro, in Ins ‘Summer's Ramble im Synia, 
relates that on the visit fo the river Jordan, one of 
the Arab escort, ‘‘a great rufian, was mounted on 
a white mare of great beauty, her large fiery eye 

leamed from the edge of an open forehead, and 
er exquisite Jittle head was finished with a pout- 
ing lip and expanded nostrils; her ribs, thighs, and 
shouklens were models of make, with more bone 
the Syrian Arab, and 
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which is the infallible indication of good family. 
Having inquired her price, I offered the sum, 
whereon the dragoon asked one-third more. Arter 
much abating and debating, I acceded, and he im- 
mediately stepped back in the same proportion as 
before. This is invariably the practice with the 
Arabs. I therefore discontinued my attempts to 
deal. The Arab said he loved his mare better 
than his own life; that money was of no use to 
him, and that when mounted upon her he felt rich 
usa pasha. Shoes and stockings he had none, and 
the net value of his dress and accoutrements might 
be calculated at something under seventeen-pence 
sterling.” 

The fondness for their horses which the Arabs 
manifest partakes of the extravagance of Onental 
feelings: they rear them up in their tents, among 
their children and family: they caress them, and ap- 
oly to them the most endearing epithets : witness the 

amentations of an Arab, Ibrahim Abou Vouasses, 
over a favourite mare of noble race, which he had 

arted with; but which he frequently went to 

Zama to see: “He would embrace her,” says D*Ar- 
vieux, ‘‘and wipe her eyes with his handkerchief, 
and rub her with his shirt-sleeves, and would give 
her a thousand blessings during whole hours that 
he would be talking to her. ‘My eyes, my heart, 
my soul,’ would he exclaim ; ‘ must I be se unfoitu- 
nate as to have thee sold to many masters, and not 
be able to keep thee myself? 1 am poor. my gazelle. 
You know well enough, my sweet, that I have 
brought thee up like a child; I never beat thee, 
never chid thee, but did cherish thee as the apple 
of mine eye: God preserve: thee, my dearest ; thou 
art beautiful, thou art sweet, thou art lovely : God 
defend thee from the evil eye: and so he would 
go on saying a thousand things Jike these; he then 
embraced her, kissed her eyes, and went backwards 
bidding her the most tender adieus.” 

The Arabs prefer mares for riding, the Turks 
prefer horses, and this difference of taste acts very 
well, The price of an Arab horse in 1810-1816 
was, according to Burckhardt, from 102 to 120/., 
but the price of a mare vanes from 601, to 2004 
Some have sold for 500/., and Burckhardt mentions 
a sheikh who purchased a celebrated mare for 400/, 
with an agreement to give to the seller the first 
female colt she produced, or to keep the colt and 
return the mare. 

. The Arab horses seldom exceed fourteen hands 
in height, but have all certain characteristic beau- 
ties which distinguish their breed from any other. 
Five noble breeds are counted, each, as 1s said, 
deduced from one of the five favoumte mares of 
Mohammed. But these five races diverge into 
infinite ramifications; and any mare of superlative 
excellence may give origin to a new breed, the 
descendants of which are called after her. “On 
the birth of a colt of noble breed, it is usual to 
assemble witnesses to write an account of its din- 
tinctive marks, with the name of its sire and dai. 
These genealogical tables never ascend to the 
grand-dam, because it is presumed that every Arab 
of his tribe knows by tradition the purity of the 
whole breed. Nor is it always necessary to have 
such certificates; for many horses and mares are 
of such illustnous descent that thousands might 
attest the purity of their blood. The pedigree 1s 
often put into a small piece of Jeather, covered with 
a waxed cloth, and hung by a leather thong round 
the horse's neck.” (Palestine.) 

Figs. 456, 457, 458, 459, are spirited illustrations 
ofthe Turk and Arab horse, and embody our ideas 
of its docility, and the fire and energy of its tem- 
perament. Fig. 456 represents the mode of playing 
the ball with « gotf-stick on horseback, as practised 
in Turkey and Syna, and proves how admirably the 
spirited animals are trained, obeying the least touch 
of the bridle, wheeling, galloping at full speed, and 
stopping suddenly af the will of the rider. In Syna 
and elsewhere in western Asia the horse is fed upon 
chopped straw and barley, and of this provender a 
certain quantity is given morning and evening, none 
being supplied in the interim. Inthe spring season 
the horses are fed from 40 to 50 days on green bar- 
Jey cut as soon as the corn begins to ear. This is 
termed tying down to grass, during which time the 
animais remain constantly exposed in the open air, 
and for the first eight or ten days are neither cur- 
ried, mounted, nor Jed about. After this they are 
dressed as usual and rode out gently, but are never 
much worked during the grass season. Some feed 
‘he horses with cut barley in the stable-yards, but 
the general practice is to confine them to a certain 
circuit by means of a long tether in the barley-field. 
This grazing is considered of great service to the 
health of the horses, and gives a beautiful gloss to 
their skin. 

Some Arab tribes, however, do not thus give their 
horses green barley, but allow them to feed on the 
herbs of the desert, and give them a paste made of 
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dates and water, and camel’s milk to drink. “ Even 
flesh, raw as well as boiled, is pron to the horsesin 
some quarters, together with the ents of their 
owner's meals.” An inhabitant of Hamah assured 
Burckhardt that he had often given his horses roasted 


| meat before the commencement of a fatiguing jour- 


ney, that they might be better able to endure it; and 
the same, person, fearing lest the governor should 
take from him his favourite horse, fed him for a fa 
night exclusively upon roasted pork, which so excite 
its spint and mettle, that it became unmanageable, 
and no longer an object of desire to the governor. 
That the horse should under any circumstances be 
brought to eat ammal food is very startling, but 
Burekhardt’s authonty induces us to believe it. It 
serves to show how domestication may modify an- 
ma] instincts, nor is if perhaps more strange than 
that the carnivorous dog and cat should be brought 
to eat bread and boiled greens, fo which latter we 
have known cats apparently partial, feeding upon 
them when even meat was at hand. Horses will 
drmk ale with great relish; and the taste in thus 
instance is certainly an acquired one. 

With respect to the- wild horses in the countries 
bordering he Volga and the QOural, little is accu- 
rately established. They are said to associate in 
troops headed by a leader, but from all accounts to 
be depended upon they are by no means remarkable 
for beauty, though they appear to be fleet and 
hardy. In the Museum at Paris 1s the specimen 
of a wild horse from the country of the Bashkiis : it 
has a heavy, clumsy head, and short limbs ; and the 
hair, of a dirty greyish white, is Jong and shaggy, 
and hangs in a beaid-like manner under the lower 
jaw. Pallas describes a young mare caught in the 
country between the Jath and the Volga, which be- 
came very docile: its limbs were strong, the head 
large, the ears long and lying back upon the occi- 
put; the hoofs small and somewhat pointed, the 
colour light bay, with a black mane and tail. In 
South America the rich plains extending from La 
Plata to Paraguay are tenanted by herds of horses, 
ma wild condition, the descendants of those origi- 
nally jy':educed by the Spamards. These horses 
are Ga . lit and broke in, and the singular mode in 
which their subjugation 1s effected is thus described 
by Captain Head :~ “ A man, mounted on a strong 
stendy horse, threw hie lasso over the neck of a 
young hose, and diagged him to the gate. For 
some time he was very unwilling to leave his com- 
tades, but the moment he was forced from them, his 
first idea was to gallop away ; however, the jerk of 
the Jasso checked lim in the most effectual man- 
ner. The Peons now ran after him on foot and 
threw the lasso over his four Jegs just above the fet- 
locks, and, twitching it, they vulled his Jegs from 
under him so suddenly that really thought the 
fall he got had killed him. In an instant a Gaucho 
was seated on Ins head, and with his long knife in 
a few seconds cut off the whole of the horse's mane, 
while another cut the hair from the end of the tail. 
Tlis they told me is a mark that the animal has 
been once mounted. They then put a piece of hide 
to his mouth to serve asa bit, and a strong hide- 
halter on his head. The Gaucho who was to mount 
airanged his spurs, which were unusually Jong and 
sharp; and winle two men held the animal by his 
ears he put on the saddle, which he girthed ex- 
tremely tight; he then caught hold of the horse's 
ears, and in an instant vaulted into the saddle ; upon 
wluch the man who was holding the horse by the 
halter threw the end of if to the rider, and from 
that moment no one seemed to take any further no- 
tice of him. The horse instantly began to jump in 
a manner which made it ve difficult for the rider 
to keep his seat, and quite different from the kick 
or plunge of an English horse; however the Gau- 
cho’s spurs soon set him going, and off he galloped, 
doing everything in his power to throw his mder. 
Another horse was immediately seized ; and so 
quick was the operation that twelve Gauchos were 
mounted in a space which I think hardly exceeded 
an hour.” 

The neigh of the horse, contredistinguished from 
the bray of the ass—its general form and propor- 
tions—and our mode of defending its hoofs, a mode 
unpractised in antiquity, are known to all. 

‘ig. 461 represents the English Cart-horse; Fig. 
462, the old Roadster; Fig. 463, the Anglo-Arab ; 
Fig. 464, the Racer, mare and foal; Fig. 466, the 
Welsh Pony; Fig. 467, the old English War-horse ; 
Fig. 468, the English Hunter. Fig. 469 is the Head 
of a Horse in Greek statuary. 

The following original anecdotes, proving the saga- 
city of the horse, were sent to the ‘ Penny Magazine’ 
from a correspondent. They refer to horses bred 
and reared in North America :— 

‘A short distance below Fort Ene, and about a. 
mile from where the river Niagara escapes over a 
barrier of rock from the depths of Lake Erie, a ferry 
has Jong been established across that broad and 
there exceedingly rapid river, the distance from 
shore toshore being a little over one-third of a mile. 
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of Waterloo, ° e thereto, on nil, 
States side, is the ice village of Bleokveok 
tant from the young and flourishing city of Buffalo 
two miles. In completing the Erie Canal, @ pier 
or dam was erected—up and down the river, and. 
opposite to Blackrock, at no great distance from 
the shore, for the purpose of ratsing the waters of 
the Niagara to such a height that they might be 
made to supply an adjoining section of the Evie 
canal. This pier was (and is) a great obstruction. 
to the ferry-boats ; for previous to its erection pas- 
sengers embarked from ¢erra firma on one side of 
the river, and were landed without any difficulty on 
the other: but afler this dam was constructed it 
became necessary to employ two sets of boats--one 
lo navigate the river and the other the basin; so 
that all passengers, as well as goods or luggage, had 
to be landed upon this narrow wall and re-shipped. 
Shortly after the erection of the pier-dam, a boat 
propelled by horses was established between this 
pier and the Canada shore. The horses moved 
upon a circular platform, which consequently was 
put in motion, to which other machinery was con- 
nected, that acted upon paddle-wheels attached to 
the sides of the boat. The boat belonged to per- 
sons connected with the ferry on the American side 
of the river ; but owing to the barrier formed by 
the pier, the horses employed on the boat were 
stabled at might in the village of Waterloo. I well 
recollect the first day this boat began to ply,—for 
the introduction of a buat of that description, in 
those days, and in such a situation, was considered 
an event of some magnitude. The two horses (for 
that boat had but two) worked admirably, consi- 
dermg the very few lessons they had had pre- 
vious to their introduction upon the main river, 
One of the horses employed on the new ferry- 
boat had once been a dapple-grey, but at the period 
I am speaking of he had become white. e was 
still hale and hearty, for he had a kind and indul- 
gent master. The first evening after the horses had 
been a short time in the stable, to which they were 
strangers, Ney were brought out for the purpose of 
being watered at the rive:, the common custom at 
this place. The attendant was mounted upon the 
bay hoise—the white one was known to be so gentle 
and docile that he was allowed to drink where 
he pleased. I happened to he standing close by, 
in company with my trend W—~—n, the ferry 
contractor on the Canada side, and thus had an 
olen of witnessing the whole proceedings of 
old Grizzle, the name that the white horse still went 
by. The moment he got round the corner of the 
building, so as to have a view of his home on the 
opposite side, he stopped, and gazed intently. He 
then advanced to the brink of the river,—when 
he again stopped and looked ea:mestly across for a 
short time ;s—then waded into the water until it had 
reached his chest,—dianhk a little, lifted his head ; and, 
with his lips closed and his eyes fixed upon some 
object upon the further shore, remained for a short 
time perfectly motionless. Apparently having made 
up his mind to the task, he then waded farther 
into the nver until the water reached his ribs,— when 
off he shot into the deep water without hesitation. 
The current being so strong and rapid, the river 
boiling and turmoiing over a rocky bed at the rate 
of s1x miles the hour, it was impossible for the cou- 
rageous and attached animal to keep a direct course 
across, although he breasted the waves heroically, 
and swam with remarkable vigour. Had he been 
able to steer his way directly across, the pier-wall 
would have proved an insurmountable barrier, As 
it was, the strength of the current forced him down 
to below where the lower extremity of this long 
ier abuts upon an island, the shore of which being 
ow and shelving, he was enabled to effect a land- 
ing with comparative ease. Having regained terra 
Jirma, he shook the water from hi» dripping flanks, but 
he did not halt over a few minutes, when he plunged 
into the basin, and soon regained his native shore. 
The distance from where Grizzle took the water to 
where he effected a landing on the island was about 
seven hundred yards; but the efforts made to swim 
directly across, against the powerlul current, must 
have rendered the undertaking a much more labo- 
riousone. At the commencement of his voyage his 
arched neck and withers were above the surface, but 
before he reached the island his head only was visible, 
He reached his own stable-door, that home for 
which he had risked so much, to the no smaji 
astonishment pf his owner. This unexpected visit 
evidently made a favourable impression upon hi 
muster, for he was heard to vow, that if old Griszle 
erformed the same feat a second time, for the 
ture he should remain on his own side of the river, 
and never be sent to the mill in. Grizgle was 
sent back to work the boat on the following day, 
but he embraced the very first op — 
occurred of ing, swam back in the way he hed 
done before, and his owner, not being a pemion & 
break the promise he had once made, never afta 





wards dispossested him of the stall he had long been 
accustomed to, but treated him with marked kind- 
ness and attention.” . 

+ During my residence on the head-waters of the 
Suequehana, 1 owned a smal) American horse, of 
the name of Charlie, that was very remarkable for 
his attachment to my own person, as well as for his 
general good qualities. He was a great favounte 
with all the family; and being a favourite, he was 
frequently indulged with less work and moze to eat 
than any of the other horses on the farm. At a 
shoit distance from the dwelling-house was a small 
but luxunant pasture, where, dumng the summer, 
Charhe was often permitted to graze. When this 
pasture had been onyinally reclaimed from its wild 
forest state, about ten years previous to the period 
of which I am speaking, four or five large trees of 
the sugar-maple species had been left standing 
when the rest were cut down, and means had atter- 
wards been found to prevent their being scoiched 
by the fire at the time the rest of the timber had 
been consumed. Though remarkably fine trees ot 
their kind, they were, however, no great oinament, 
their étems being Jong and bare, their heads smal), 
and by no means full of Jeaves—the case generally 
with trees that have grown up in close contact with 
each other in the American forests. But if they 
were no ornament, they might serve as shade-trees. 
Beneath one of these trees Charlie used to seek 
shelter, as well from the heat of the meridian sun, 
as fiom the severe thunder-gusts that occasionally 
ravage that part of the country On an occasion of 
this sort Charhe had taken his stand close to huis 
favourite tree, his tail actually pressing against it, 
his head and body in an exact line with the course 
of the wind; apparently undeistanding the most 
advantageous position to escape the violence of the 
storm, and quite at home, as it were, for he had 
stood in the same place some scores of times The 
sturm came on, and raged with such violence that 
the tree under which the horse had sought shelter 
was literally torn up by the roots. I happened to 
be standing at a window trom whence I witnessed 
the whole scene. The moment Chathe heard the 
roots giving way behind him, that is, on the con- 
trary side of the tree from where he stood, and pio- 
bably feeling the uprooted tree pressing against 
his tail, he sprang forward, and barely cleared the 
ground upon which, at the next moment, the top 
of the huge forest tree fell with such a force that 
the crash wa» tremendous, tor every limb and branch 
were actually mven asunder. J have many a time 
seen horses alarmed, nay, exceedingly tightened , 
but never in my lite did [ witness anything of the 
sort that bore the shghtest companson to Charles 
extreme terror; and yet Chale, on ordinary ov- 
casions, was by no means a coward He galloped, 
he reared his mane and tossed his head, he stopped 
short, and snorted wild)y, and then darted off at the 
top of his speed in a contiary diection, and then as 
suddenly stopped and set off in another, until long 
after the storm had considerably abated, and it was 
not until after the tapse of some hours that he 
ventured to reconnoitie—but that at a consider- 
able distance—the scene of his narrow escape Fon 
that day at least his appetite had been completely 
spoiled, for he never offered to stoop his head 
to the ground while daylight continued = The next 
day his apprehensions seemed somewhat abated, 
but his curiosity had been excited to such a pitch 
that he kept pacing trom place to place, never 
failing to halt as he passed within a moderate div- 
tance of the prostrate tree, gazing thereat in utter 
bewilderment, as if wholly unable to comprehend 
the scene he had witnessed the preeane day. 
After this occurrence took place | kept this fa- 
vourite horse several years, and during the summer 
months he usually enjoyed the benefit of his old 
pasture. But it was quite clear that he never tor- 
got, on any occasion, the narrow escape he had 

ad ; for neither the burning rays of the noontide 
summer sun, no: the furious raging of the thunder- 
storm, could compe! Charlie to seck shelter under 
one of the trees that still remammed standing in his 
small pasture.” 


473, 477, 502.——-THe Ass 


(Equae Asinus, Tann.). It would appear, from vari- 
Ous evidence, that the ass was domesticated at an 
earher period than the horse: it was the beast of 
civil Isfe, in contradistinction to the horse, which was 
used almost exclusively tor war. In the East the 
ass is treated with care and attention, and there its 
eppeerencs is very different from that of the ser- 
viceable but neglected and undervalued beast of 
western Europe. According to Chardin, “ the asses 
of Arabia are among the finest in the world; their 
coat is smooth and clean; they carry their head 
“elevated, and have fine well-formed Jegs, which they 


throw out gracefully in walking or ing. They 
are uted only for the saddle, fat sted tly 
ue 


Vast numbers into Persia, where they are 
wold Yor four hundred lives, and being taught a kind 
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of easy amblin » are richly caparisoned, and 
used only by the rich and juxurioas Pilea 

_ White asses are not uncommon, and appear an- 
ciently to have been selected for the use of persons 
of distinction (Fig. 477). In Syua there are three 
or four distinct breeds of asses, of wiuch the most 
valued 18 that of Arabia. 

Domesticated as the ass has been fiom the re- 
motest antiquity, and valued as it has ever been m 
western Asia, It was Jong betore the animal became 
introduced into western Europe. Aristotle states, 
that in his time there were no asses in Pontus, Sey- 
thia, or in the country of the Celts (modern Ger- 
many and France): and we hnow that even as late 
n> the time of Queen Elizabeth the ass was ex- 
tremely rare in ow country. 

It is a mistake {o suppose that in every part of the 
East the asa islarge, there 13 asmall but spirited 
breed in Syria, upon which the Synan ladies are ac- 
customed to nde, and in western India we are assured 
“that the asses ate not much Jarger than good sizcd 
Newloundland dogs They are wed in droves to 
ai amall loads of salt or grain, they are also 
used by the potmakers to carry their clay, and are 
always seen, asin Europe, associated with pv pater.” 
(* Proceeds. Zoological Society,’ 1837, p 95) It 
Is in fact pincipally in western Asia, the gemal 
chmate of the ass, that it 1s held in estecm, and 
caetully bred and reared 

Fiom the accounts of travellers there would ap- 
pear fo be several species of wild ass, or Onager of 
the ancients, and the subject 1s altogether im con- 
fusion Biuee talks of wild asses which he saw in 
Abyssinia, but he 1s of httle authority on matters of 
natural history. Bell, in his ‘ Tiavels in Tartary,’ 
notices a species of wild assiesembling the ordinary 
kind, excepting that their hair is wavad white and 
biown, hke that of a tiger, an indefinite desenption, 
and i applicable to # species in the deserts of Tar- 
tary, naturalists are unacquainted with it) There 1s 
the wild ass, o: Koulan, as it wcallad by the Tastars, 
which 13 said to be of a unilorm silvery grey, with 
a broad coffee coloured stripe extending down the 
spine, and crossed on the shoulders by a transverse 
band asin the domestic vanety (see Fig 473). This 
species 18 regaided as the origin of the ordinary ass 
There 18 next the Ghw (Ghuikhud 7) of Persia, ot 
which a detmled account occurs in Sh R Ker Por- 
ter'’s Travels (vol 1 ), and which he desciibes as bung 
ten or twelve hands high, with a sleek coat, of a 
reddish colom, passing on the belly and hinder parts 
intomlvery grey the limbs were beautifully slendar, 
‘the mane was short and black, as was also a tuit 
which terminated Ins tail, but no line whatever ran 
along his back or crowed his shoulders’ = Moor- 
croft, in his * Travels in the Himalayan Provinces,’ 
describes another species under the name of the 
Kiang (Equus Kiang), with shorter ears than the 
wild ass, and which he says Is certainly not the 
Gurkhor (Khur °), or wild ass of Sindh. = Fiom this 
the Daggueta, or Dzgta (Equus Hermionus, Pal- 
las), 14 again distinct; and which ia native of 
Mongoha and the borders of Thibet and China Its 
gencral colour ws Isabella yellow, passing into white 
on the under parts , adark cholocate Jine runs along 
the spine. 

In South Afiiea Le Vaillant observed, as he states, 
a wild ass, in large herds, of an Isabelline o1 pale yel- 
low colour, which 1s called by the Greate: Namaquas 
the White Zebra. If Le Vaillant be correct, this 
animal is unknown indeed, no traveller in A(rica 
has seen it but himself, and Colone! Hamilton Smith 
suggests that he may have mistaken fur this wild ass 
the female of the Isabelline antelope. 

In the Cutch and Northern Gooyrat there is a 
wild ass, which Colonel Sykes identifies with the 
Dvigguetai of southern Sibena and the Ghur ol 
Persia, consideiing them as one species, and observ- 
ing that all the ‘¢ discrepancies of descriptions may 
be easly remedied by the supposition that animals 
examined by different individuals, at different sea- 
sons of the year, did really slightly differ owing to 
the difference of seasons.” * The wild ass of Cutch 
and the north of Goojrat 18 not found farther south 
in India than Deesa on the banks of the Bunnas 
river, in Jat. about 30° 30’, nor have I heard of it tu 
the eastward of the 75° of longitude on the south 
side of the Himalaya mountains. In Cutch and 
Northern Goojrat it frequents the salt deserts and 
the open plains of Thoodpoor, Jaysulmer, and 
Bickaneor. By swimming the Indus it may com- 
municate through Sindh and Baloochestand with 
Persia, and in Persia it evidently exists from Sir 
Robert Ker Porter’s descnptions to the north and 
east Persia abuts upon the peculiar Jocalities of the 
Dzigguetas, through Buchana to the Desert? of 
Cob, where it delights in the salt marshes, as it 
does in India, and thence to Tartary, Tinbet, and 
South Siberia.” (‘ Proceeds. Zool. Soc.’ 1837, p. 04.) 

The wild ass is common in many parts of central 
Ana; herds in summer are found about the lake 
Aral, whence they migrate southwards in winter, 
returning northwards in the spring. The Persians 
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and Tartare hold its @esh in high esteem, and hunt 
it mn preference to all other descriptions of game. 
It 1s found weat of the Euphrates; “indeed we are 
informed by Colonel Smith,” says the author of the 
he beg istory of Palestine, “that not anly is 
the yries uss larger and more handsotne than the 
Ghurkhud of Persia, but that the species improves 
west of the Euphratea, and 1 very fine in the Bahar 
el Abaid, Africa.” “Burckhardt declares that wild 
asses wie found in great numbers in Arabia Petraga 
nea: the guilt of Ahaba. The Shera:at Arabs hunt 
them, and eat then flesh, but not betore strangers, 
They sell them skins and hovis to the pediars of 
Damascus and the people ot the Haouran. The 
hools furnish matenals for rings, which are worn by 
the peasants on then thumbs, or fastened under their 
armpits, as amulets against rheumatism.” (Notes 
on ‘ Bedouins.’) 

The Tatars, Arabs, and Persians are not singular 
in their partiality for the flesh of the wild asa. The 
epicures of Rome held it in the same estimation as 
we do venison, and fiom a passage in Pliny it would 
appear that the species inhabited North Aftiea, 
and that the most delicate and best flavoured fat 
toals (daliones) were brought trom that contment 
to the Roman market. Lea Atricanus also gives 
North Atiica as the locality of the wild asa, We 
have quoted above ou auitory tor stating that it 
exists in Arabia and in the Bahar el Abad. We are 
not aware that aspecimen of the true wild ass, with 
a cross over the shouldeis, has ever been imported 
into Europe. 


470, 471, 472.—Tux Dziegurrat 


(Lquus Hermonus), Suppomng that this species be 
identical with the wild ass of Cuteh and Goojrat, 
and with the Khur cor Ghurkhud) of Pesta, as we 
have stated 13 the opinion of Col. Syhes, its range 
will be very extensive. Ite fleetness is extreme, 
Col Sykes states that * Mayor Wilkins, of the cavalry 
of the Bombay amy, who was stationed with hie 
Tegiment for years at Deesa, on the borders of the 
Runn, or salt marshes east of Cutch, in hw morning 
ndes used to start a particular wild asso hequently, 
that it became familias to him, and he always gave 
chace to it, and though he piqued bimself on being 
mounted on an excecdingly fleet Asalnan horse, be 
never could come up with the anumal.” A similar 
statement as given by Su R Ker Porter, of the 
khur, one of wlich he chased in vain. “The sun 
was just using over the summits of the eastern 
mountains when my greyhound suddenly started off 
In pursuit of an animal which my Persians said, 
from the glimpse they had of it, was an antelope. 
T instantly put spurs to my hoise, and with my at- 
tendants gave chace = Alter an unrelaxed gallop 
of three miles, we came up with the dog, who was 
then within a short stretch of the creature he pur- 
sued, and fu my supose, and at flist vexation, I 
saw it to bean ass. Upon a moment's reflection, 
howevei, judging from its fleetness that it must be 
a wild one, a Geatue little hnown in Ewope, but 
which the Permans pruze above all other animals as 
an object of chace, I deternnned to approach as 
near to it as the very swift Arab To was on would 
curyme. But the single instant of pets iny 
horse to consider had given our gam. such a head 
Hous, that notwithstanding all our speed, we could 
not recover our ground on Inm. I however hap- 
pencd to be considerably before my companions 
when af acertain distance the animal in its turn 
made a pause, and allowed me to approach within 
pistol-shot of tum = he then darted off again with 
the quickness of thought, capenung, kie ing, and 
sporting in his flight, as if he was not blown in the 
jvast, and the chace was his pastime. When my 
followeis of the country came up, they regretted 
that I had not shot the creature when he was within 
my aim, telling me that his flesh is one of the 
greatest delicacies in Persia. The prodigious swilt- 
ness and peculiar manner in which he fled acrons 
the pen coincided exactly with the description 
that Aenophon gives of the same animal in Arabia. 
But above al) it reminded me of the striking por- 
trait drawn by the author of the Book of Job. 
was informed by the Mehmendar, who had beenin 
the desert when making a pilgiumage to the shrine 
of Ali, that the wild ass of Irak Arabi differs in 
nothing from the one I had just seen. He had ob- 
served them often for a short time in the posseasion 
of the Arabs, who told him the creature was per- 
fectly untameable. A few days alter this discussion, 
we saw another of these animals, and, pursuing it 
determinedly, had the good fortune to kill it.” 

The Dziggueta: jivesin troops under the conduct 
of a Jeader whose motions the rest follow. Ever 
quick and watchful, they take the alarm on the 
least appearance of danger, and on the a of 
the enemy skim the desert, clear hills and rocks, 
and bid defiance to L eae It 1 easy to conceive 
the difficulties attending the chace of this fleet and 
wary animal; indeed without the aid of fire-arms 
pursuit would be in vain we 
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With all its attractions, this spirited beautiful crea- 
ture has never been brought into the service of man. 
ft is indeed extremely vicious, and uses its heels on 
the most Miers A occasion, kicking violently, and 
for a considerable time together, rendering it dan- 
gerous for a person to venture near it. Yet it ap- 
pears that in India it has occasionally been tamed, 
and M. Duasumier states, “a European resident at 
Cutch: had a dzigguetai which was accustomed to 
follow him in his rides. One day, having ended 
his ride at a large sheet of water, he went on hoard 
a boat; the animal remained for some time, at first 
quiet on theshore, but becoming impatient on find- 
ing that the boat did not soon return, he took to 
the water, and swimming, came up with it and fol- 
lowed it to the end of the excursiun.” 

If the dzigguetai of southern Siberia and Tartary, 
the wild ass of Cutch, and the chur of Persia and 
Tartary, be one species, as we believe—in what, we 
would ask, does this aninsal differ from the wild ass 
of Tartary and other parts, called (as Desmarest 
expresses himself) Koulan or Choulan by the Kal- 
mucs? Every detail, as far as we can make out, 
which applies to one, applies to the other also; 
and as it respects colour, we know well that the 
dzigguetai itself, as naturalists must admit, varies 
in tint, and the breadth and intensity of the dorsal 
stripe. We may here add, that ene of the dziggue- 
tais in the gardens of the Zool. Soc. was certainly 
brought from Cutch; and another, presented by 
Capt. Glasspoole, R.N., was most probably brought 
from the same country, or from Sindh or Persia, 
along the coasts of which three states he sailed in 
pursuance of his maritime duties. 


474, 475, 476, 478, 503.—Tue More. 

The mule is the offspring of the male ass and mare; 
the offepring of the horse and female ass is termed 
the hinny, and is a smal] inferior animal of little 
value. The mule in general has the form of the 
ass, in some respects modified, and on a larger 
scale, but the head and tail approach nearer to those 
of the horse. We learn that the mule was bred in 
ancient times; it is noticed in the reign of David, 
when it appears to have been in common use for 
the saddle, and consequently must have been known 
much earlier, The first mention of mules is in 
Genesis xxxiv. 24; but the true meaning of the 
word thus rendered is doubtful. Bochart is of 
opinion that the word (yemin) really denotes a gi- 
gantic people, and this opinion has the sanction of 
the Samaritan text and version; while the Syriac 
renders the word as “ waters,” in which meaning St. 
Jerome, Gesenius, and others concur. 

At the present day there are various breeds of 
mules in Syria, and very beautiful animals are 
produced between high-blood Arab mares and well 
selected male aases. (Fig. 476.) In Enrope the 
Spanish mule is deservedly celebrated, as is also the 
Spanish ass. 

In Spain the muleteer is the general medium of 
traffic, and the Jegitimate traverser of the Jand, 
crossing the Peninsula from the Pyrenees and the 
Asturias to the A)puxarras, the Serrania de Ronda, 
and even {o the gates of Gibraltar. IIe lives fru- 
wally and hardily: his alforjas of coarse cloth hold 
his scanty stock of provisions; a Jeathern bottle, 
hanging at his saddle-bow, contains wine or water, 
for a supply across barren mountains and thirsty 
Jains, A mule-cloth spread upon the ground is 

is bed at night, and his panicadillo is his pillow. 
His low but clean-limbed and sinewy form betukens 
strength ; his complexion is dark and sunburnt ; his 
eye resolute, but quiet in its expression, except 
when kindled by sudden emotion; his demeanour 
is frank, manly, and courteous, and he never passes 
you without a grave salutation—" Dios guarde & 
usted!” “Va usted con Dios, Caballero!” “God 
guard you! God be with you, Cavalier 1" Wash- 
engton Irving. (Figs. 505, 507.) 

We once saw four white Spanish mules of large 
size and admirable symmetry. 

In all mountain countnes, the mule, from its sure- 
ness of foot, its instinctive caution m choosing the 
path, and the management of its proceeding in 

eacending a ai and steep track, is eminentl 
serviceable. It is employed in the Andes, where it 
has superseded the Liama. 

The mule does not breed with the mule, but has 
occasionally been known to breed with the mare; 
and an instance occurred in the gardens of the Zool, 
Soc., of a mare producing a foal, of which the male 
parent was ah rid between the zebra and the ass. 

The use of the mule m Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
also in the countries of the East, is too well known, 
and has been too often described by travellers, to 
need our enlarging upon it. Next to the horse it is 
our niost valuable beast of burden, and in some 
situations far preferable. In England, however, it 
is not it request, Wor is any care taken in the acqui- 
sition of a fine races yet its hardiness, strength, and 

wer of enduring Rigue are great recommenda- 

ions in its favonr, 
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the latter feeding tranquilly in the midst of a herd, 
without experiencing any molestation. __ : 
This species may be distinguished from its moun. 
tain relative by the shortness of its ears, by the ab- 
sence of stripes on the limbs and under surface of 
the body, and by the stripes of the upper parts be- 
ing brown. 
hese animals present a brilliant appearance 
when flying in troops before the hunter. Their 
flesh (with that of the zebra and quagga) is relished 
by the natives, but Mr. Burchell thought it not much 
superior to horseflesh, and he would, with most 
Europeans, think the same respecting the flesh of 
the wild ass, which in Persia isin the highest esti- 
mation, and served at .oyal banquets. The drawing 
(Fig. 481) represents the apenry of one of these 
animals by a mounted Caffre. 


480.— THe Quaaeaa 


(Equus Quagga). Like the preceding species, the 
Quagga is a native of the plain, and occurs south of 
the Orange river, within the limits of the Ca 
Colony. It roams in large herds, as does Burchell’s 
zebra, but the herds of the two animals never 
mingle together, nor are the two species known to 
produce a mixed progeny. 

The quagga is far inferior to Burchell's zebra 
both in size and beauty ; its ground colour is a dull 
brownish white, clouded and stiiped with a darker 
colour on the head, neck, and withers, and less 
distinctly on the sides of the hody; the haunches 
are greyish; the under parts, tail, and legs white. 
In its temper the quagga is wild and vicious; never- 
theless it is said to be sometimes employed by the 
natives for the purposes of draught. 

We have already stated that fossil relics of animals 
of the genus Equus are abundant, and very widely 
dispersed. They occur in the third period of the 
tertiary series Ufliocene of Lyell), in the fresh-water 
deposits in what is called diluvial detritus, in super- 
ficial gravels, sands, and clays in the ossiferous 
caverns, in the osseous breccia, and in the Eppels- 
heim sand, &c. Captain Cautley found bones of 
the horse (but not in abundance) among other fossil 
remains lying on the slopes among the ruins of the 
fallen cliffs, and also én situ in the sandstone of the 
Sewalik Mountains, at the southern foot of the 
Himalayas, between the Sutlej and the Gangea. 

Several species of Equus have been recorded, 
as Kquus fossilis (FE. Adamiticus, Schlotheim), 
Equus (Caballus) primigemus ; Equus (Mulus) pri- 
migenius ; Equus (Asinus) primigenius. It is very 
probable that these recorded species may be really 
distinct from each other, yet it is by no means cer- 
tain, for it would appear that it is rather upon size 
than any definite and persistent characters that the 
distinctions are founded. Indeed the bones of the 
living species do not afford any certain data by 
which to discriminate one from another. Cuvier 
informs us that he had carefully compared the 
skeletons of many varieties of horses, those of the 
mule, of the ass, the zebra, and the quagga, and 
that he could never find a character sufficiently 
fixed to enable him to pronounce on a species from 
an isolated bone. Size, he observes, furnishes but 
incomplete marks of distinction. Horses and asses 
vary much in this respect from their states of 
domestication ; and he adds that though he had 
not yet procured the skeleton of a dzigguetai, he 
doubted not its resemblance to the other species 
as much as they resemble each other in the same 
 geolpacan To distinguish the skeleton, or a few 

ones of the skeleton, of the zebra, from those of 
Burchell’s zebra, or the quagga, or the dzigguetai, 
iy indeed difficult; but still where the relics indi 
cate great difference of size to have existed, taking 
into account the circumstance that the extinct 
equ were wild, and therefore unmodified by the 
influence of domestication, there are gvod grounds, 
from difference of size alone, for assuming specific 
distinctions. With regard to the probability that 
to some of these extinct wild species is to be aftri- 
buted the origin of our domestic races, we have 
already expressed our opinion. 




























































The word mule, observes Mr. Bell, “is doubtless 
derived from pdéaog, labour; from whence the Latin 
mudus, which affords the Italian wedo, the French 
mulet, and our mule. It was formerly called Moyle 
and Moil; and this word is still employed both in 
the southern counties of England and in Scotland 
to signify labour. Thus Burns, in his exquisite 
‘ Cotter’s Saturday-night °— 


** The toil-worn cotter frac his labour goes: 
This night his weakly moll is at an end.” 


He adds—“ Mr. Yarrell informs me that in Corn- 
wall the word moyle signifies barren: this is a very 
remarkable coincidence ; and, after all, may probably 
be the etymology of the last-mentioned name of 
our animal.” A mule may be produced between 
the zebra and the mare, or the quagga and the 
mare, 

“Some years since the Karl of Moreton, being 
desirous of obtaining a breed between the horse and 
the quagga (Burchell’s zebra ?), selected a young 
mare of seven-eighths Arabian blood, and a fine male 
of the Jatter species ; the produce was a female hy- 
brid. The same mare had afterwards, first a filly 
and next a colt, by a tine black Arabian horse. They 
both, strange to say, resembled the quagga in the 
dark line along the back, the stripes across the fore- 
head, and the bars across the legs. In the filly the 
mane was short, stiff, and upright, like that of the 
quagga. In the colt it was long, but so stiff as to 
arch upwards, and hang clear of the sides of the 
neck; in other respects they were nearly Arabian, 
as might have been expected from fifteen-sixteenths 
Arabian blood.” 

To the physiologist this circumstance opens an 
interesting subject for investigation, nor is the fact 
unimportant to the breeders of animals, inasmuch 
as it incontestably proves that the characters of the 
male parent of the mother’s first progeny exert a 
marked influence on her subsequent offspring, 
whatever may be the peculiarities of the father of 
the latter. 


479, 508.—Tux Zenra 


(Equus Zebra; Equus montanus, Burchell). This 
beautiful animal 1s a native of the mountain dis- 
tricts of southern Africa, and 1s found, according to 
various writers, in Congo, Guinea, and even Abys- 
sima, according to Ludolphe. Bruce, however, 
states that “the zebra is found nowhere in Abys- 
sinia, except in the south-west extremity of Kuora, 
amid the Shangalla and Galla, in Narea and Caff, and 
in the mountains of Dyre and Tegla, and thence to 
the southward.” It is called in South Africa Wilde 
Paarde by the Cape colonists. 

The sili 1s regularly striped, even down to the 
hools, with glossy brownish black on a white or 
yellowish white ground. The ears are long, the 
neck short and deep, with a sort of dewlap under 
the throat produced by a loose fold of the skin; 
the mane is short, and the tail sparely clad with 
long hair. 

Wild and swift, this species lives in troops in the 
bold ranges of craggy mountains remote fiom the 
abodes of man. Its disposition 18 savage and in- 
tractable, and it is by no means easily obtained, not 
only from its fleetness, but from the nature of the 
locality it frequents, where, hke the wild ass of 
Tartary, in “the wilderness and the barren land is 
his dwelling ; he scorneth the multitude of the city.” 

Two mules in the gardens of the Zool. Soc. are 
between the male zebra and the common ass. They 
are strong, and work well. 


481.—Burcuew’s ZEBRA 


(Equus Burchelii), the Dauw of the colonists of 
South Africa. This species is a tenant of the plains. 
and is found occurring in every district north of 
the Orange river, as far as travellers have pene- 
trated. It dwells in troops, which make occasional! 
migrations from the interior to the more fertile 
districts in search of food. At irregular and uncer- 
tain intervals there occur seasons of drought in 
South Africa, when the pools of the desert are dried 
up, and the surface of the wilderness is parched. 
Driven from their native solitudes by the desolation 
around them, zebras, antelopes, and other animals 
in incredible multitudes pour like a torrent over 
the cultivated districts, destroying the pasturage 
and the corn ; with the return of the rain they re- 
trace their steps and seek their desert fastnesses. 
Burchell'’s zebra is strong and muscular, with sinewy 
limbs, and might perhaps be made serviceable to 
man. It is an animal that admits of being tamed 
to a certain extent with facility, and occasionally a 
half-domesticated specimen is exposed for sale at 
Cape Town with a rider on its back. The persons, 
however, who have had most opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with its character, regard it, 
tractable as it may sometimes appear, as treache- 
rous, fickle, vicious, and obstinate. It isa remark- 
able fact thet this species, and the quaggs also, are 
often seen in company with the ostrich: several of 


482.— Sku. oF tHE Fossiz ADAPIs, 


To the order ee emnae Cuvier refors an extinct 
animal, of which the remains have been found in 
the plaster-quarries of Montmartre, The remains, 
however, are very rare, and we believe that onl 
three fragments of skulls have been “recovered. 
The adapis was evidently a small animal, its sku!) 
being only about a third larger than thet of a 
hedgehog. There were four incisors, sharp-edged 
and oblique, in each jaw, followed by a canine tooth 
of @ conical form and not exceeding the molars in 
length. Of these latter there were seven on each 
side, in each jaw.. In the upper jaw the first molar 
was trenchant, the second and third surrounded by 
a sma)! ridge, the last four flat-crowned. In the 
lower jaw the first three molars were pointed and 
trenchant, the nder flat-crowned and 
tulous, like those above 
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general outline of the adapis we have as yet no 
means Of arriving at any ides. 
a as sigs Slee Pre 7 

» giganfeum), as ore rofessor Kaup. 
Oyvier, from teeth and isolated fragments, gave, fn 
hie work on fossil bones, the title of “ Tapir gigan- 
teaque ” to the huge animal of which they were the 
relics, the only ones then discovered. It was re- 
served for Pioiessor Kaup to add to our knowledge 
of the animal in question, by the discovery first 
of several Jower jaws (Fig 487), and subsequently 
of the skull (Fig. 486), which were found imbedded 
in a stratum of sandstone (the second or Mho- 
cene system of tertiary deposits), at Eppelsheim, 
about twelve miles south of Mayence, in company | 
with relies of the following, viz.: a second species 
of Dinothenum, making the species 2° Tapirus, 2, 
larger than living species ; Chahieotherians (allied 
to Tapirs), 2; Rhinoceros, 2; Tetracaulodon (allied 
to Mastodon), 1 ; Hippothenum (alhed to Hoise), 
1; Sus, 3, Fels (some as Jarge as a Jon), 4; 

achairodus (allied to Bear, Utsuse cultmdens). 
Gulo (Glutton), 1; Agnothenum (alhed to Dog, but 
as large as a Lion), 1. 

Cuvier, before he had completed the last edition 
of his ‘ Régne Animal,’ became aware of M haup’s 
discovery of the Jower jaw, and in his Additions, 
vol. 1. p. 581, he alludes to this fragment as afford- 
ing data for the separation of the ‘*Tapir gigan- 
tesqne” into a distinct genus. ‘To this genus M. 
Kaup has given the title Dinotherum. The skull 
of this extraordinary animal is more than a yard in 
Jength, and the size and situation of the nasal onfice 
(Fig. 484), with the sahent portion of the short 
nasal bones, indicate the probable possession of a 
proboscis; we say probable, because in the Manatee 
or Lamantin, and also the DuyenK. we have a 
similar extent and situation of the nasal orifice, a 
circumstance militating against the inference that 
a proboscis ie eared accompanies this conforma- 
tion of the skull. Indeed the general aspect of the 
skull of the Dinothenum, setting aside the tusks of 
the lower jaw, and its strange alveolar projection, 
strongly remind» us of that of the Lamantin (Mana- 
tus, Cuv.). The obits themselves are very small, 
but the temporal fosse# are Ma deep and extensive, 
indicating the gieat mass of the temporal muscle 
The Jower Jaw Is most remaikable It 15 armed at 
the extremity with two enormous tusks (incisors), 
which, instead of projecting upwaids or forwards, 
sweep downwards, and curve gently backwards, 
having then 100ts imbedded in enormous alveoli. 


The dentition 1s as follows :—Incisors Canines 
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has three transverse 11dges across its siuface, the 
others have two, with the exception of the first 
molar of the lower jaw, which has only one at its 
eer part, the anteror portion being trenchant. 

ig. 488 represents the palatal view of the skull of 
the Dinothernm Fig 490, the molar teeth and 
the relative beaung ot the two rows, which appio0x)- 
mate towards each other antenorly. 

The situation and affinities of the Dinotherium 
have been the subject of much speculation, and very 
opposite opinions have been enteitained by different 
naturalits. M Kaup, influenced by the discovery 
of huge claws and a scapula, resembling in charac- 
ter those of the Pangolins (Manis), assigns the am- 
mal to the Edentata, but differing from all extant 
species not only in exceeding the elephant in size, 
but in having, like the elephant, a proboscis Dr 
Buckland regards the Dinotherium as approximating 
to the tapir, of aquatic habits, and furnished with 
&@ proboscis, by means of which it conveyed to 
the mouth the vegetables raked from the bottom of 
lakes and tivers by its tusks and claws, and he 
alludes to its claw resembling that of the Pangolins 
MM. Blainville and Dumerl consider the D)ino- 
therium to have been allied to the Lamantins, or 
‘““‘aguatic gravigrades,”—to have been in fact a 
Duyong with tusk-incisors, and therefore one of the 
concluding forms of the Pachydermata. They con- 
sider that it had no proboscis, but a huge inflated 
muzzle and upper lip. Gager places it with the 
seals. Now as regards M. Kaup’s theory, we ma 
at once state that the claws and scapula on whic 
he founds it are not proved to belong to the Dino- 
therium ; and he himself admits that should the dis- 
covery take place of other fossil relics whence tne 
certain existence of a Manis gigantea might %e 
presumed, his theory would be overthrown. Ou: 
own opmion coincides with that of M. Blainvalle. 
The occipital condyles (see the posterior view of the 
skull see from below, Fig. 489, and the skull, Fig. 
486) are terminal, or in the direction of the longitudi- 
mal axis of the sltull, asin Lamantins, and also the 
Catacesn Mammalia modified for aquatic existence. 
The occipital surface is large, subvertical, and even 
inclined from before h gyal with a profound 
Metial depression for insertion either of a very 
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cervical ligament or powerful muscles for 
the elevation of the head. The basilary portion of 
the skull (Figs. 488, 489) is narrow in its com- 
ponent parts, while the vertical surface (Fig. 466) 
is, a8 in the Lamantins and Duyongs, very wide, 
overplumbing the temporal fosse, of which the 
depth and width indicate the enormous levator 
muscles of the lower jaw, not only for the purpose 
of mastication, but for the particular action of the 
lower jaw, with its rake-like tusks. Moieover, in 
the lower jaw we find an analogy to that of the 
Duyong, of which the bianches curve downwards 
for a third of then Jength to a deflected symphysis, 
only that in the Dinothenum this downwaid cutva- 
ture 18 canned to a tar greater extreme, for the 1m- 
plantation of tusk-incisors. What were the Junbs of 
this gigantic ammmal? If its habits were tenestnal, 
which a consideration of the skull forbids us to be- 
heve, the Dinothertum must have had solid jallats of 
support, hke the limbs ol the elephant, and destitute 
of that hiberty which even in the Pangohins they are 
enJowed with ; but, 1f our ideas are correct, its limbs 
were adapted for aquatic locomotion, and perhaps 
the posterior pair were wanting, o1 formed the ele- 
ments of a te:minal paddle. Its dict was undoubt- 
edly vegetable, as in the Duyong, and we may 
conceive it fering up the stiong-hbred vegetables 
from their subaquatic bed by means ot its tusks, 
which mght serve also as weapons of offence, o1 
a anchors for the purpose of mooring ifscli to 
the banhs of the Jake on river, or of dragging its 
unwieldy body partially out of the water. 

Di. Buckland informs uy that bones of the Dino- 
thenum have lately been found in tertiary fresh-wate: 
limestone near Orthes, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
and with them remains of a new genus alhed to 
rhinoceros, of several unknown species of deer, and 
of a dog or wolf equalling a dion in size 

Cuvier and Kaup calculate the length of the 
Dinothenum at about eighteen feet, the massive 
lowe: yaw measures nearly four feet, cxelusive ol 
the tushs 

491, 492 —Fossa Sxurr o1 Toxopon 
(Zorodon Platenss, Owen). We are inclined to refer 
the ‘Toxodon, of which an imperfect shull and frag 
ments of a lower jaw, and some teeth, aie ou only 
guides, to the aquatie Pachydcrms , and, asin the 
instance of the Dinothenum, we diaw our deductions 
fiom the weight of the skull, from the form and 
position of the nasal apciture, the slope of the 
ucciput, and the position of the occipital condy les 

‘The skull in question was brought by Mr Darwin 
from South America. It appens that dunng his 
saqjourn in Banda Onental he hcard of some giant 
bones at a faim house on the Sarandss, a small stream 
entenng the Rio Negro, about 120 miles noith- 
west of Monte Video. Accordingly there he rode, 
and forthe sum of eighteen-pence purchased the 
cranium now in the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London. Mr. Daiwin was informed by 
the people at the farm-house that the rchics were 
exposed in consequence of a flood having washed 
down part of the bank of earth 
the skull was perfect, but unfortunatcly the boys 
of the neszghbourhood knocked out the teeth with 
stones and set up the head asa mak to throw at. 
Mi. Daiwin, however, found a peilect tooth, and 
fragments ascatamed by Piofessa. Owen to be 
those of the lower jaw, These 1¢mains were so 
fiesh as to render it difficult to believe that ages 
had passed since the interment, and Mr. Darwin 
observes that they contamed so much = animal 
matter, that when a portion was heated in the flame 
of a spirit-lamp, it not only exhaled a very strong 
animal odour but burnt with a shght flame. ‘The 
deposit in which they were imbedded was a whitish 
argillaceous earth, forming the banks of the Sa- 
randis, overlying a granitic foundation. 

The skull in question equals in s17e that of the 
hippopotamus, measuring two feet tour inches in 
length, and one foot four inches in extreme breadth. 
The form of the shull (Figs, 491, 492) 1s elongated 
and depressed , the zygomatic arches are of enor- 
mous size and strength, an index of the great 
volume of the temporal and masseter muscles. The 
occipital region (Fig 493) slopes from the condyle» 
upwards and forwards, The maxillary portion of 
the skull 1s compressed laterally, narrow across, and 
with large intermaxillary bones, slightly dilated at 
their extremity. The superior part of the skull was 
caveinous, with cells, or sinuses, giving to it greater 
apparent volume than the cerebral cavity would 
Jead us to inter: we have already alluded to the 
deceptive volume of the skull of the elephant. 
According to Professor Owen the dental formula 


is as follows :—Incisors ; canines none, a vacant 


space being in their place; molars ra a8. The 


incisor teeth (see Fig. 496, the fragment of the an- 
terior part of the lower jaw, with the teeth és situ ; 
and Fig. 405, an incisor of the lower jaw) are re- 


tion of the comparative anatomist than the general 
reader, Those who wish to gain the fullest information 


When first found | 
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markable for their resemblance iu many respecta to 
those of the Rodents: they were rootless, and had 
ersistent pulps; growing, therefore, as worn down 
yuse. In the upper jaw the two central incisors 
were very small; the two external ones very large, 
curved, with their sockets extending back in an 
arched direction throngh the intermaxillary bones 
to the maxillary, and terminating, withont becoming 
contracted, immediately antenor to the grinding 
teeth. In the lower jaw the two middle incisurs are 
largest, the :est giadually diminishing in mize. (Fig. 
496) The molar teeth also were rootless, and curved, 








whenee the name Tvorodon (rotor, a bow, déodg, 
a tooth), and their grinding surface presented one 
or more folds of enamel re-entering the osseous sub- 
stance of the centie, asin Rodents See Kig 414, 

| the last mola teeth but one of upper jaw ; Fig 407, 
the gunding sufage of the same, Fig. 408, the 
grinding surface of the corresponding molar of lower 
jaw 

| We might here enter on many minutis, and follow 
Professo Owen through his anatomical details, were 
It not that they arc rather adapted tor the close atten- 


on these points we may refer to the * Proceeds. Geol. 
Soc. Lond’ 1837, and the * Zoology of the Beagle: 
Foss] Mammaha’ We may observe, howevei, that 
‘in the aspeet of the plane of the occpital foramen 
and occipital region of the skull, in the fomm and 
position of the occipital condyles, in the aspect of 
the plane of the bony apeitre of the nostiuls, and 
in the thickness and teature of the osseous panetes 
of the skull,” the Toaodon manifests an afinity to 
the Prnothenum and the aquatic Pachyderms (the 
herbivorous Cetacea of Cuvier, but which im man- 
nei and organization have little relationship to the 
true whales, exrce pting as far as they are all modified 
for the wateis of the deep). 

Withiespect to the limbs of the Toxodon, we have 
as yet no evidence respecting their form or numbe ; 
how far, therefore, they were constructed for aquatic 
progression, W hether for this ane E o. for occasional 
visits to the Jand, 1s yet a problem to be solved. 
Professor Owen, however, suggests that the pre- 
sence of lage frontal sinuses renders it not mm- 
probable that the habits of this species were not 
so strictly aquatic as the total absence of hinder 
extremities would neccssitate. 

In speaking of the Dinotherum and Toxodon it 
will be seen that we have refered them, with the 
Lamantins and Duyongs (often woitten Dugonga), 
to the aquatic Pachydaims, between whieh group 
and the ordinary Pachyderms we regard the hip O- 
potamus as fouming a link, though decidedly within 
the pale of the Jatte: Cuvier has remaked that 
such of the Pachyduimata as approach the Rum- 
nants in the stincture of than dcet partake in some 
degree of the comphcation of the stomach which 
inthe annnals of the latter order 1s so remarkable 
a character, and af miny be said, per contia, that 

| such Pachyderms as approach in a ecrtain degree 
in habits to the aquatic group resemble them in 
the stincture of the same organ = The stomach of 
the semi-aquatic hippopotamur, for example, con- 
sists of certain saccull, which rendcis it analogous to 
that of the Jamantin’ Sir Eo Home observes that 
“the stomachs of the manatee and lnppopotamus 
bear a close resemblance to each other in structure, 
and are mm many respects simplar to that of the 
peecary, which wa vauation of the hogs, to which 
the tapir is also allied, and these circumstances 
throw no small hzht upon the 1 eobertantd proceaace 
requned for the digestion of different kinds of ve- 
getable food = The grass of the fleld 1s the food of 
Ruminating animals and, from the structure of their 
digestive organs, it is evident that much previous 
digestion 18 necessuy for its preparation, The 
pinss apd wecds at the bottom and on the banks ot 
rivers is the food of the manatee and hippopotamus, 
and the apparatus formed for preparing these sub- 
stances eae ie an approach to the stomachs in 
Ruminants In the hog tmbe the resemblance 1s 
less, those animals having a more indiscriminate 
diet: the structure of their stomach shows that 
giass in by no means their natural food The 
stomachs of the manatee and hippopotamus, then, 
which at first sight appear so extraordinary and 
incomprehensible, are in fact the links which 
umte the Ruminants to those animals which feed 
on roots and varions vegetable substances, and form 
a key, without which the different gradations can- 
not be satisfactonly explained” 

It 18 not only in ‘the form of the stomach, but in 
the structure and contour of the skull, the position 
of the eyes and nostrils, and even in the nature of 
the skin, with its subcutancous Jayer of fat, that we 
trace the approximation of the hippopotamus to the 
Lamantins; and it may be that the Toxodon, and even 
Dinothenum, form links between the Lamantins and 
hippopotamus, being within the pale of the group 
to which the former belong. 

We may here observe, that the number of fossil 
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ia included within the Pachydermata greatly 
that of genera containing living species, 


of whioh Jatter many, as Equus, Elephas, 


eeros, and 


hino- 
Hippopotamns, have fossil aa well as 


living species: so that the number of fossil or ex- 
tinct species already ascertaimed of the Pachyder- 
matous order, taken collectively, 1s far greater than 


the number of living species. 


In some, perhaps 


many, instances the affinities of the fossil Pachy- 
derms are not understood. fragment» of bones only 
having been recovered . 1n nome instances they can- 


not be niistaken. 


We began our observation on the Pachydermata 
by alluding to the unfilled imtetvals between the 
forma now living on the surface of the earth, and 
a statement that in fossil forms—some jyct to be 
discovered, others to be made out, and, as it were, 
re constiucted—would the lost inks in the chain be 
recovered: and we again ¢xpress our opimon that 
ultsmately the work will be, if not perfectly, at least 


to a gieat eatent, accomplishcd. 


That ou: Jdeas are not umeasonable we have 


fiom time to time satisfactory proofs = Sir Thomas 
Mitchell has recently tiausmitted from Australia 
sume fossil] bones which incontestably prove the 
existence of at least one gigantic Pachyderm, at 
rome remote penod, in that region ‘These fossils 
consist of a portion of a molar tooth, of the shatt 
ot a thigh bone, with part of the spine, of a sca 
mula, and some smalie: fragments of a lonz bone 

hey were found on the Darling Downs, those ¢x 
tensive plains marked to the south west of Moreton 
Bay on most maps of Australia, at the source of 
the river Darling, and upwaids of 1000 {cet above 
the level of the sea Si Thomas Mitchell, in his 
letter to Professor Owen, to whom the relics were 
forwarded, states that these huge bones are found 
in some abundance = It would appear from Protes- 
eur Owen's examination, that this huge extinct 
exnimal was allied both to the Mastodon and Dino 
therium. Fig 499 represents the femur of this 
extinct Austiahan Pachyderm a, its transverse sc ¢- 
tion. Figs 500 501, two views of the portion of a 
molar tooth of the same — These fossils now in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons cannot, 
observes Professor Owen be contemplated without 
wuggesting many interesting reflections 

“They tell us plainly that the time was whon 
Australia’s arid plains were trodden by the hoofs ot 
heavy Pachyderms, but could the land then have 
been, as now, parched by long continued droughts, 
with dry river-courses, contamimng hee and there 
a pond of water? All the facts and analogics which 
throw hght on the habits of the extinct Mastodons 
and Dinotheres indicate these creatures to have 
been frequenters of marshcs, swamps, o: lakes 
Other relations of land and sea than now charac- 
terize the southern hemisphere, a differ¢nt condition 
of the surface of the land and of the mcteore m- 
fluences governing the proportion and distitbution 
of fresh-water on that surlace, may theretore be 
conjectured to have prevailed when hnee Masto 
dovtoid Pachyderm» constituted part of the quad- 
tupéd population of Austraha May not the change 
fiom a humid climate to the present particularly 
dry one have been the cause, or chief cause, of the 
extinction of such Pachyderms? Was not the 
ancient Tera Austrahs, when so populated, of 
gieater extent than the present msular continent ? 
The mutual dependences between large mammalian 

uadiupeds and other members of the animal hing 

om suggest othe: reflections in connection with 
the present fossil Ti the eatinct species ever so 
abounded as to require its redundancy to be sup- 
pressed by 4 cainivoious enemy, then some de- 
structive species of this kind must have co-existed, 
of large: dimensions than the catinct Dasyurus 
lamarius, the ancient destroyer of the now equally 
extinct gigantic Kangaroos, Macopus Titan, &e, 
whose remains were discovencd in the bone-caves 
of Wellington valley kxtiemely few copropha- 
gour» beetles have hitherto, I believe, been found in 
Australia; and the scaicity of such is readily ex- 
poe by the absence of native species of Iarge 
lerbivorous mammals, but the duny of the Masto- 
Aontoid quadiupeds which formally cxisted in Aus- 
tiaha omust then have afforded the requisite condi- 
lions for a greater abundance of such Coleoptera 
These and other speculations are nalually suzgested 
by the highly interesting fossils here’ described 

e great impoitance of such organic semuins will 
be obvious fiom the few inferences which have 
been briefly noted, our obligations ta the cn- 
lightened collector and transmitter of the Masto- 
dontoid fossils are great, and the arrival of addi- 
tional facts and specimens will be most eainestly 
welcomed. ' 

A conuderation of the fosa) relics of extinct ani- 
mals thiows the mind back upon remote periods 
wefore tho surtace of our globe had acquired its 
present aspect, its prcsent arrangement of land 
and water, of mountains and plains, islands and 
continents; and whicu wo begin to review the history 
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geological period—the date of 


sink into & span 


leat! 
| has el 


| ageney, no los! relics speah ot a Fauna or Flow 
during then fotmation, and we may beheve that 
fow or none of the organised wonders of nature 
wore then im existence, because the physical con- 
ditions of the globe requisite for the existence of 
animals and p ants wore not then established * How 
long did this state of the earth continue’? It isa 
question which cannot be answered = Passing from 
the primeval roche, 


‘Where the bird dare 1 not Luild, nor insect wing 
Ft ocr the hort lew granite, 


we come to the Snowdon rocks of argillaceous slafe, 
and the calcareous and argillaceous rocks, consti 
tuting the Cumbrian system, in which a few traces of 
oagunc hte have boon detected, but of orgame lite 
in its lowest type Then the Siluion o1 transition 

system succes ds, consisting of sandstones, limcetoncs, 

and shale , here corals, crinoidea, trilobites, tere bra- 
tula, X&c, all belonging to eatinet species and often 
to catinct genera and familics, and all aquatic, are 

abundant Fiom these systems of the primary 
strata, we advance to the secondary stiata—rich in 
oceanic life —divided into the carbomletous system, 
the saliferous or new red-sandstone system, the 
oolitic system, and the cretaccous or chalk system 

The deposits constitu! 1g each of these systemp are 
replete with organic 1 cating, but all of extinct spe- 
cies and often of extinct genera. The coal mea- 
sures arc ich m an eatinet Flora, Hl prpeatraed con- 
sisting of ferns, often in an extraordinary degree of 
prescivation, the most delicate leaves being spread 
out, and so ananged as to constitute a beautiful 
Hortus Siceus of a long-past penod About 300 
species of plants have becn discovered in the coal- 
measures of this and otha: counties, ‘Than luxu- 
Hance Indicates a gonial temperatine and a humid 
giound * It would haidly be credited,” say» Pio 

fessor Lindley, in hip ¢ Fossil Flora of Great Hiitan,’ 
“by pesons unacquainted with the evidence upon 
which such facts repose, that in the most dreary and 
desolate regions of the picacnt day there once flou- 
rished groves of tropical plants, of Comtcrar, hhe 
the Noitolk Island and Arauc arian pincs, of bananas, 
tree-ferns, huge cacti and palms, that the maishes 
were filled with rush-like plants 15 o1 20 feet high, 
and the coverls with ferns like the undergrowth of 
a West India island.” Our engraving (Fig 510) 18 
a resturation of some of the animals and plants 
characteristic of the oolitic system (has, limestone, 
oohte, &e) of the sccondary strata, which will 
serve to convey somc idea of the Fauna and Flora of 
the period when those strata were in process of 
tormation—a period in which stiange monotels 
ploughed the way though waters which have 
given place to solid rock. Plants —a, Ferns (Fili- 
ces) 6, Zamia (Cycade). ¢, Arbor Vite. d, 
Diacana e, Araucana pine jf, Kquisetum —~ 
Aumals - g, Diagon-fly. #, Tortoise. 9, Mega- 


losautus = &, Ichthyosaurus. ¢@, Pleslosaurus =m, 
Ammonites n, Echinus” o, Nautilus. p, Cuttle- 
fish og, Enctimtes = 7, Plerodactylus 


The chalk system 18 rich in extinct corals, zoo- 
phytes and cchinoderms. Our lotty chalk hills and 
the white clitts of Dover have been formed through 
a long succcssion of ages at the bottom of a deep 
sea = Fyom the Sccondary we advance to the Tei- 
tiaty penods In general, says a talented write, 
“No contrast can be more complete than that 
between the secondary and the tertiary rocks, the 
former retaining so much uniformity of character, 
even for enormous distances, as to appear like the ef- 
fect of one determined sequence of ape physical 
azenues, the latte: exhibiting an almost boundless 
local vanety, and relations to the conhguration of 
land and sea not to be mistaken. » The orgame bodies 
of the secondary strata are obviously and completely 
distinet fiom those of the modern land and «ca, but 
in the teitiary deposits, it the resemblance ¢ between 
fossil and resent hinds of corals, shells, plants, qua- 


* We excinde microscope animaloules from our conaderation, he. 
ane ut present we scarcely know under what cireumistinces they can 
iva. 
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of its phases, we find ourselves carried back into the 

with the ages 
which have passed since the commencement of the 
Primary period, wherein those oldest rocks were 
there are no traces of animal or 
vegetable life: to the conclusion of the Secondary 
man’s existence on 
the globe seems but of yesterday, and the few thou- 
sand years through which he has played hi» pat 


ra and other 
Lasts In generat” t 




















But though the vast antiqmty of the globe 1» 
demonstrated, still the length of tame which 
apsed dung the formation of the whole o1 
of any definite portion of the crust of the earth wa 
problem yet to be sulved We know that at one 
penod life had no place on our planet. The gneiss 
and mica schist systems of strata of the Pimary pe- 
riod are destitute of all trace of organic 1emaiis. 
In thesc, the most ancient of rocks, which eahibit to 
us the combined efficts of igneous and aqueous 
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tween the two groups of ie 2 
which 1s nowhere completely Hiled. Yipt t 
pseudo-tertiary or tranustion To of ‘Maes 
tricht and the Pyrenees, and the ifatoua tars 
of Gosau, we have in England and France ehove 
the chalk a prevalence of green and f¥rrugifious 
sands sinular to those below. Perhaps they have 
been derived fiom the waste of those older rocks, 
Mr. Lyell supposes the tertianies of the London basm 
to have been formed fiom the waste of the second. 
aiy strata of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire, 
ith the teitiary system came into existence, if we 
may tiust the evidence which the earher strata pre- 
sent, many 1aces of quadiupeds, some birds, reptiles 
and fishes, extremely analogous to, though for the 
most part specifically distinct from, the modern de- 
nizens of land and water, thousands of corals, shells, 
crustacea, &e which present with living races quite 
as great analory as obtains between the tribes of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific oceans of our day. The 
general featwies ot land and sea as they now exist 
began to appcar, and there can be no doubt that in 
a philosophical study of the revolutions of the globe 
the tertiary era of geology cannot be properly sepa- 
rated from the existing system of nature” The fer- 
tiaty perod, taken in this extended sense, saw the 
cieation and extinction of the mammoth, the mas 
tudon, the paleotherium, the fossi] :hinoceros and 
hippopotamus, the dinotherium, the toxodon, and the 
huge pachyderm of Austialia and next, the creation 
of all our modein races of animals 
During the period of the deposition of the tertiary 







stiata, the relations of land and sea were greatly 
altcred in vanious portions of the globe, in Europe 
by the nsing of the Pyrenees beyond the height thry 
reached alter the cictaceous era, and by the uplilt- 
ing of the Alps tiom the Micditeranean tuwaids 
Mont Blanc 
ward movement of the southern counties connected 
with the Hampshiie axis of elevation, and the Isle 
of Wight convulsion was cnded at an early epoch 
of the tertiary period 
Alps from Mont Blane to Vienna 1s of later date, 
and may be viewed asthe most marked phenomenon 
of elevation which accompamed o: preceded the 


“In Kngland we may believe the up- 
The castcm range of the 


ss eer of erratic blocks in Kuope ” 

esidcs the altciations thus produced in the rela- 
tion of the Jand and the sea, changes have taken 
ee , and are still in progress, from other causes, 
tivers bing down vast quantities of the disinte- 
ginted paiticles of the strata through which they 
flow, and deposit the sediment at their mouths, 
forming deltas, or Jow tacts, won as it were particle 
by particle from the domain of the ocean, on the 
vther hand, the sea itself wears down consta to a 
great extent, making vast inroads on the land, and 
converting the isthmus into an land sometimes, 
by the sudden o1 gradual elevation of a large tract 
of land, an inland sea becomes diained, leaving in 
its place a sandy desert In the depths themselves 
there is no rest , multitudes uf zoophytes and testacea 
there live and die, there their remains accumulate 
re upon layer, forming beds of vast thickness, 
which at a future day may be laid bare, covered with 
alluvium, and engage the researches of another 
Cuvier, The chemical action ol the atmosphere ; 
heat and cold, 1ain and snow, winds, springs, rivers, 
torrents, the action of the tides, life, animal and ve- 
getable, and volcanic agencies, all contiubute their 
pat to alte: the surface of the land, and to effect 
changes in its relative extent to that of the sea, 
changes which are in reality never stationary, but, 
impeiceptible as (hey may seem, in constant pro- 
riess 

The deposits of the tertiary period are divided by 
Mr Lyell into three senes. the oldest, or Eocene, an 
which there occurs from three to five per cent. of 
existing species of shells; secondly, the sees of the 
middle age, or Meivcene, averaging 18 per cent. in 
the occurrence of existing species of shells, and 
thirdly, the superficial o: Pleiocene deposits, in 
which the ratio of eating shells 1s from 40 to 95 
per cent. 

We trust we shall be pardoned for this brief 
digtession, nto which we were led by a desire to 
show that fossil relics are not all of the same cra, and 
that Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary periods have 
each their distinguishing charactensties their own 
fossi] relics, that on the whole the progression of 
life has been from the lowest aquatic forms, to forms 
analogous to those now tenanting the earth, which 
when they existed in the Eocene, Mesocene, or Ple 
lucene epoch of the Tertiary period, must haye pre 
sented to a certain extent the superficial features it 
al present exhibits, though there wee doubt! 
great modifications in the anangements of fand @ 
water, and in the tempeiature ot given latitudes 
We beg to refer our readers to the articles ‘ Organiiv 
Remains’ and ‘Geology,’ mite ‘Penny Cytlopagia , 
The peiusal wil give aa tional interest fo 
tails of fosm) vel poe 
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i Devore by Linnseus, is one of the 
pasturedof ‘the primary groups into which the 
hades divided. It contains all those qua- 
ida ditetich a cloven hoof, the act of runtina- 
wibg the cud), and the absence of incisors 
upper jaw coexist together as data upon 


which fo draw a line between them and all other 
Mammals. Itis {rue that the Camelids, or camel 


tribe, including the Llamas, exhibit in their denti- 
tion adeparture from the rule, and exhibit, both in 


" this ‘particular and in osteological structure, some 


fhe 


“ 
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-eloven + at mehr 


roximation to the Pachyderms; nevertheless 
even the Camels, in common with the Ruminants 
onerally, partake of those definite structural pecu- 
liarities from which there is no deviation, and which 
constitute a common bond of union. 

A rapid glance at the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of this order will not, we trust, be unacceptable ; 
certainly it is not out of place. Decidedly herbivo- 
rous, with Jips modified either for browsing, as the 
camel, giraife, &c., or for grazing, as in the ox, the 
Ruminantia are accordingly furnished with teeth, 
digestive organs, and limbs in accordance with the 
habits involved. 

To begin with the teeth. We may observe that 
there are no incisorsin the upper jaw, the hardened 
gum sustaining the pressure of the lower incisors, 
which are eight in number, with thin, broad edges ; 
their position is not vertical, but oblique, so that 
their edges do not press directly against the gum, 
but rather their posterior surface. The two central 
are in general the largest, and the outermost on each 
side the smallest and most oblique. In the giraffe, 
however, the oufermost is the largest, and it ap- 
pears as if divided by a furrow. ‘The molars are 
six on each side in both jaws : of these the first three 
are preceded by milk or deciduous teeth: the three 

osterior are originally permanent. ‘Their surface 
is Marked by two pairs of crescentic ridges. In the 
lower jaw these crescents have the convexity out- 
wards; in the upper, the reverse. These crescents 
as they wear down by use show a centre of bone 
surrounded by a ridge of enamel. Between the 
molars and incisors of the lower jaw intervenes a 
vacant space. 

With respect to the camels, though the number 
of molars on each side above is really six, five only 
are ina continuous series, and resemble molars in 
their shape ; anterior to these continuous teeth, and 
naaraicd by a considerable space, we find a tooth 
resembling in shape a stout short canine, being of a 
simple conical figure ; this is the first molar: it has 
been called a second canine, but erroneously, the 
true canine, which is large, strong, and pointed, be- 
ing placed before it, a small inlerval separating 
them. In the lower jaw the continuous molars are 
four, with a similar pointed and detached molar and 
canine ; there being true canines, as well as canine- 
like molars, in both jaws. Incisors also are found in 
both jaws; four in the upper, but the two central 
are small and fall out early ; the two lateral are per- 
manent, and resemble canines in figure. In the 
‘lower jaw there are only six incisors, compressed, 
oblique, and pointed. Fig. 517 shows the dentition 
of the upper jaw, in two views; Fig. 518, that of the 
lower, also in {wo views. 

The dentition of the Llamas closely approaches 
that of the camel; there are, however, in these ani- 
nals only four molars on each side below, and five 
nbove, there being no detached canine-like molars. 
The Chevrotains (Moschida) are remarkable for the 
developement of the canines of the upper jaw in the 
male; they are pointed, recurved, compressed, with 
# posterior sharp edge, and project downwards out 
ofthe mouth. In the musk-deer they measure two 
inches and a half in length. There are no canines 
im the lower jaw. Incisors eight, as usual; none 
above. The existence of canine teeth in the upper 
jaw of the males, though not a universal feature 
among the Ruminants, is by no means uncommon. 
They oveur in the males of many of the deer tribe, 
and we have seen them in a rudimentary state and 
buried in the gum in the female of the South 
American species ; and they have been found in one 
“pecies of antelope (Ant. montana, Riipp.)—in this 
animal, however, they are only hall-developed germs, 
becoming lost before the animal attains to maturity. 


. Bee ‘Proceeds. Zoological Society,’ 1836, p. 3.) 


As the dentition of the Ruminants is so constant 
and unvarying in its general characters, so is the 
structute of the organs of progression ; and where, as 
in the Camelidss, we find a variation in the former, 
x0 do we.also find a corresponding variation in the 


_ latter. On looking at the feet of a Ruminant, the 


first thing we observe is, that they are hoofed and 
3 showa us that these hoof-cased 


toes, eotisisting of three phalangal bones, terminate 
netagia long-eatnerbone. In the camels, however, 


ead f being short, abruptly truncated, 


“ind ensed in, pedited ‘hoaBix0: ae to form a solid 
; ese whet to rest, are elonitated and only tipped 
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with amalt hoofs: the animal resting on a laze ui] ¥ 
Seneath Wis toe: 


sole or pad, placed like a cushion ‘ 
(See Figs. and 521.) Besides the two large or 
true toes, there are in some groups, as for inatence 
the deer, two smal short lateral toes consisting of 
three phalanges, and supported by atylets of bone.. 
In the sheep these accessory toes are merely horn 
 ohraiabid filed with condensed fatty cellular 
jesue. ; 

The act of ruminating supposes a complicated 
structure of the stomach. This organ is divided 
into four compartments, viz.: 1, the first cavity or 
paunch, la panse (ventriculus) ; 2, the hood or honey- 
comb, le bonnet (reticulum) ; 3, the manyplies, f 
feuillet (om#sus or psalterium) ; 4, the mud, la eail- 
lette (abomasus). These cavities are so arranged 
that the coarsely-ground herbage received into the 
first cavity is gradually propelled into the hood 
through # valvular aperture, where it is compacted 
into smal] balls, which, while the auimal reposes at 
its ease, are returned seriatim to the mouth, to be 
remasticated by a voluntary effort. The aliment, 
when sufficiently remasticated, Is again swallowed, 
and passes at once into the third, or plicated, com- 
yartment, by means of a peculiar mechanism, where 
it is compressed into flattened portions, which are 
gradually transontted through a valvular orifice into 
the fourth compartment, or abomasus, the true 
digestive cavity. 

The inner membrane of this portion secretes a 
fluid (the gastric juice) well known for its power of 
coagulating milk; taken from the call, salted and 
dred, it is known under the name of rennet, and 
used in making cheese. 

In young Ruminants, while their food is merely 
the mother’s milk, the process of rumination is not 
earried on; and the proportion which the different 
compart ments of the stomach bear to each other 1s 
very different from that presented afterwards, when 
their alimentis changed trom milk to herbage. ‘The 
huge paunch, for instance, is less than the abomasus, 
or fourth stomach, this being as yet the larzest of 
the compartments, and the milk as it is swallowed 


| passes at once imto it, where if becomes curdled and 
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then divested. 

In the camel, besides the almost total absence of 
the third stomach, or omasus, there is another pecu- 
liarity to be noticed, viz. an arrangement of deep 
cells in the paunch for the reception and preserva- 
tion of water, and the enlargement of the cells of 
the reticulum for the same purpose. The et 
is divided into two portions, a right and a lelt, by 
a longitudinal ridge of muscular fibres: in the lett 
is a series of deep cells capable altogether of con- 
taining from four to five quarts of water; in the 
right is a smailer series capable of containing about 
a quart. When these cells are filled, the fluid is 
kept free from mixture with the food by the con- 
fraction of the orifice of each cell, and it can be 
forced out at pleasure by the action of a muscular 
expansion covering the bottom of this cellular ap- 
paratus. The deep cells of the reticulum are ar- 
ranged in twelve rows, and are formed by museular 
bands, intersecting each other transversely. ‘This 
compartment inthe camel appears to be destined 
exclusively as a reservoir for water, never receiving 
solid food, as In the ox or sheep; and it would seem 
that the remasticated food passes into the third 
small cavity, being conducted along the upper mar- 
gin of the second, through a eanal formed by a mus- 
cular ridge, which contracts with so mueh force as 
not only to open the orifice of the second cavity but 
so as to bring forward the mouth of the third into 
the second, by which action the muscular ridges that 
separate the rows of cells are brought close together, 
so as to exclude these cavities from the canal through 
which the water passes, Sir K. Home observes, 
that “ while the camel is drinking, the action of the 
museitar band opens the orifice of the second ¢a- 
vity ; at the same time it diects the water into it: 
and when the cells of that cavity are full, the rest 
runs off into the cellular structure of the first cavity. 
It would appear that camels, when accustomed to 


journeys in which they are kept for an unusual | 


number of days without water, acquire the power of 


dilating the cells, so as to make them contain a | 


more than ordinary supply for their journey ; at least 
such is the account given by those who have been 
in Egypt.” The llama resembles the camel in the 


arrangement of a cellular apparatus in the stomach, ; 


Fig. 611 represents a portion of the cellular appara- 
tus of the camel's stomach, one-ninth of the natural 
RIZE. 

The Ruminantia are dispersed throughout the 
globe from the equator to regions within the arctic 
circle ; but are most numerons in the warmer lati- 
tudes. The universality of the distribution of these 
animals is essentially connected with the welfare of 
our race, for not only is the flesh of most species ac- 
ceptable as food, but that of some is in the highest 
eatimation; nor is this all—their hair or wool, their 
skin, their hoofs, their horns, their antlers, nay their 
bones, and even their intestines, are convert 
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this order that tain has derived . 


beustit. It is from 
the most valuable of hia domestic animals, which 


have. spread with him as he has spread; beconiing, 
like himself, denizens of the globe. Su¢his the case 
with the ox, the sheep, and the goat, Domenticated 
from the earliest period, they have ever formed a 
main part of the national wealth of civilised king- 
doms, in al] ages, and are intimately connected with 
the prosperity of ourrace. All the Ruminanta, howe 
ever, which man has domesticated are not univer 
sally spread ; some few are adapted by their eonati- 
tulion to certain localities, beyond the bounds of 
which their value becomes diminished. They are 


' formed for the places they tenant, and there are of 
‘ the highest importance. 


Of these, one is the rein. 
deer, an animal essential to the comforts if not the 
existencs of the simple inhabitants of Lapland’s ice- 


~ buund realm, where the ox and the sheep cannot 


exist. There “the reindeer form their riches.” And 


; again, who has not heard of the ship of the desert, 
; the camel, which now, as in ancient days, freighted 
/ with merchandise, traverses the burning desert pa- 


tient of thirst and hunger? To this animal Jet us 


' first direct our attention, 
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Dromedarius ; 


zamal of the Hebrews. 
Djemel of the Arabs). 


Our pictorial museum is rich. 


‘in specimens of the camel, with accompanying de- 
' tails so pene ns to set forth the animal's history, 


and declare its use in graphic language speaking to 
the eye. There is something strange and imposing 
in the aspect of the gaunt and angular camel, desti- 
tute, as it confessedly is, of grace and animation, 
We are amazed at its height, its uncouth proportions, 
its long thin neck, its meagre limbs, and the huge 
hump on its back, which conveys the iden of distor. 
tion. Quietly it stands in one fixed attitude, its 
Jong-lashed eyelids drooping over the lurge dark 
eyes: if moves—and onwards stalks with slow and 
measured steps, as if exercise were painful. To 
complete the picture, it if covered with shaggy hair, 
Masses, 
there almost wanting. Its thick mobile upper lip 
is deeply divided; its feet are large and spreading, 
the toes being merely Uppes with little hoofs. 
There are two species of this animal, the Bactrian 
and the Arabian, It is to the latter that we shall 


| first direct our observation. 


The Arabian came) is distinguished from the 
Bactrian by having only one large fatty hump upon 
the back, and in being of asomewhat shhter make. 
Tt is not known in a wild condition, but most pro- 
bably was indigenous in Arabia and the adjacent 
regions, the whole of its structure proclaiming the 
desert as its destined abode. Reclaimed from the 
earliest state, its history is interwoven with that of | 
the patriarchs of old: (ime immemorial it has been , 
the bondslave of man; and under his mastership 
ix spread over the whole of northern Africa as (ar as 
Nubia, and from Syria, throughout Arabia, Persia 
and India, being valued in all these regions aa a 
In central Asia the Bactrian 
camel takes its place, but it is inferior in those 
qualities which render the Arabian species so emi-, 


_nently adapted to the arid burning desert over 


which it moves silently along, heavily loaded, pa- 
tient of 4hiret and hunger, thus maintaining an ine’ 
tercourse between districts separated by vast plains 
of sand, a barrier more effectual than that of the 
rolling ocean, > It is the unwearied patience, the 
streneth, the docility, the power of maintainin 
Jong joumeys on scanty fare, that. render the came 
In its own aad of intrinsic importance, By its 
means the merchant transports his merchandime 
from Aleppo or Baghdad to Mekkeh or El- Basrah. 
Long strings of camels, or caravans, as they are 
called, venture across the desert, each anima 
bearing a Joad of 500 or even 600 pounds weight, 
and the procession moves at the rate of nearly three 
miles an hour, regular as clock-work, day after day 
for eight hours daily. A caravan of camels thus 
wending their way over the plain, their foutste 
falling noinelessly, so that the ear cannot catch the 
sound of their approach, whether on hard ground or 
sand, strongly impresses those who for the first time 
witness this truly eastern spectacle, which indegd 
calls to mind the days when “a company of Ish- 
maelites came from Gilead with their camels, bear-_ 
ing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going to cary 
it down to Egypt.” sh 
The more prominent of the structural peculiari-’ 
ties of the camel may here be briefly noticed. “The . 
camel treads flat on his toes, and not, as the: gx, | 
on a thick hoofed termination: we have alredidy : 
stated that they are cushioned beneath with large 
spreading callous elastic pads, connects g theni 
together, and extending laterally beyo “then, the 
horn-covered tips being alone free and - rate 
(see Fig. 520—the Camel's Foot with the skin re-' 
moved). This cushion expands by pressure at each 
step, a provision of evident advantage:to the » imal 
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fh Passing over a sandly, yielding surface, while on 
hard or stony ground the elasticity of the pad 
ives vase to ite movements. The camel kneels 
own to be loaded, and kneeling i» its natmal state 
of repose, and hence it 1s provided with certain 
ca)losities upon which to throw the weight of the 
body, both in kneeling down and nsing up. The 
largest of these callosities occupies the chest, 
which is always biought to the ground ; one ts 
placed on each elbow and knee of the fure-lmbs, 
one on the fiont of each knee of the hind-limbs, and 
a very small one on the outer sie of cach hock 
These natal cushions are not produced by the 
habit of kneeling, as some have been ready to sus- 
pect, for the young camel is born with them already 
formed, and it may be obscived that a similar cal- 
lous pad 13 sprend on the breast of the ostrich, 
which dwells in the desert, and reclines upon its 
chest. The camel i essentially the inhabitant of 
a flat expanse of country, beneath a burning sky. 
Elevated as it caries its head, it can disecin the 
green oasis in the sea of sand, at a vast distance , 
and so acute is its sense of mmell, that it can secnt 
the far-distunt water, To sineld the Jarge eyeball 
fiom the glume of light, a bectling brow ovcraiches 
it, and long Jashes finge the upper lid. Incessantly 
exposed to clouds of suffocating dust, the camel has 
its nostiils so constiucfed as to exclude, as much as 
possible, the particles of sand diiven by the wind , 
they ae in the form of slits, convergius towards 
each other, with elevatcd margins, the upper ol 
which is capable of bemyg shut down lhe the hd of 
a box, so as to close the apeitue, or hecpit open to 
any derive, at pleasure. 

Hird and seanty w the deseit fare upon which 
{lis ammmal subsists; but the fertile meads and 
flawery vales of om climate would afford it no 
temptation. Thorny shrubs, date-lcaves, and the 
leaves and branches of the tamarisk, ae its staple 
diet; and dates, beans, the hard hernels of which at 
crushes to powder, with cakes of barley, provided 
by ita master, suffice to refresh it on its wearisome 
pilgumage. Hence we see the necessify of ifs 
strong incisors, canine teeth, and canine Jike mo 
Jars, which enable it to browze on the coarsest 
shrubs with ease, and sever branches of considerable 
fhichness, With ats powerful. clett, prchensile lip 
it diaws the twigs or leaves to its mouth, or even 
mips off the tender shoots, o: holds the tutt of herb- 
age as if as gradually undergoing mastication 
Tad and seanty, we have sai, is the desert fare of 
the camel, but offentimes the supply fails tor days, 
or is to be obtained only m small quantities, and the 
tiavel-worn beast is put upon shot allowance, 
then at as that we recognise the utility of that 
hump, which seemed at first a datomuty, The 
fatty mass is piadually absorbed into the system, 
which thus receives nufiiment, for the hump is 
& mafgasine against a time of want, to which the 
nystem has recotise when other supplius are im- 
adequate 

Itasa saying of the Arabs that fhe camel feeds 
on its own hump, and in a certain sense they are 
correct. After the wasting of this fatty mass, as 
desenbed, three or four months of repose and 
copious nourishment are requied to restore at to 
ifs usual condition, and this dues not take place fill 
the other parts are well replenished. When an 
Arab is about to commence a jouney, the first 
thing about which he 1s solreitous as the state of his 
camel s hump 

We have alieady alluded to the cellular appara- 
fusin the camel's stomach At all tines patient of 
thast, with this provision the camel can endure tor 
several days, beyond what 1s reserved in the cells ; 
and sometimes, if wosad, duven by necessity, the 
draver sacufices his camel in order to obtain the 
water, and prolong, perhaps preserve, his existence 
This may have happened, but the statement rests 
on insufherent authors 

From the data colluded by Burckhardt there 1s 
great difference among different bicedsof camels as 
1espects the power of enduring thust, according tu 
the mode of hie to which they have been imured. 
Thus the camels of Anatolia requne water every 
second day during a summiis journey, but the 
camels of Arabia can dispense with it until the 
fourth, or even the fifth. Iu spring, when the young 
herbage iw succulent, the camel scarecly requies 
to drink, and the journey acioss the great Synan 
desert, fiom Damascus to Baghdad, tuwcnty-five 
days, may be then performed without any water 
being needed by or given to the camels. 

The senses of sight, hearing, and smell are ex- 
quisitely acute in the camel: it Is said to delight 
mn the jingle of the bells hung about its neck, sor it 
is often thus o:namented, as in ancient days, and as 
pack-horses formerly were in England, perhaps im 
order that atiagglers may be enabled to rejoin the 
caravan. (See Fig. 524) Shells called cowries, 
and even ornaments of silver, are also added: the 
shelis are stiung in a semicircular form ; hence the 
phrase, *‘ ornaments like the moon.” 
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During a journey it is customary to halt about 
four o'clock, to remove Joads and permit the 
camels to feed. If the Arabs are desirous of pre- 
venting them from straying too far, they tie ther 
fore-legs together, or bind the fetlock to the upper 
joint by a cord. Towards evening they are called 
in for their evening meal, and placed in a kneeling 
posture round the baggage. They do not biowze 
after dark, and seldom attempt to rise, but continue 
the process of rumination for the gieater portion 
of the nght. Amongst thempelves they are some- 
{times very quatrelsome, and after the hardest day’s 
Journey, no sooner is the baggage :emoved than 
they begin to fight, and are prone to give each 
othe: the most savage bites, and are not to be 
separated without danger. (Fig 532.) One of the 
fayourtte amusements of the Turks of Asta Manor 1s 
camel-fighting: each being previously muzzled, 
they stuke each other’s heads, twist thei nech, 
wiestle with their fore-legs, each endeavowung to 
throw the other to the ground Crowds attend to 
witness the spectacle, and, as at the disgraceful dog- 
fights of ow country, the Turks will clap then 
hands, encourage their respective tavoutes, and 
bet upon thei success, The Pasha of Smyrna used 
frequently to regale the people with these games in 
an enclosed square before hus palace. If 1s, how- 
ever, only at particular seasons that the temper of 
the ammal as thus excited, and that these combats 
take place. 

The came} is often excessively loaded, and some- 
times, inhumanly, the Joad as bad di sores or wounds, 
yet even then the anmmal neither rctuses fo rise 
nor attempts to cast at off when suffenng and 
niitated, however, he enes out, but Ins com- 
plaint is only of injustice, and then it must be ev 
treme for him to complain at all. Fig. 532* 15 a de- 
lineation of the head of an all used camel uttering 
its ciy of distiesss When a camel, loaded on 
unloaded, fails, from) hunger and excessive fatigue, 
and stinks down, it seldom gets on ifs legs again, and 
Is leit to perish. Wellsted tells us that) he often 
passed them when thus abandoned, and remaihed 
the mournful looks with which they gazed on the 
receding caravan. When the Arab is upbiaded 
with inhumanity, because he ducs not at once put 
a penod to the animals sufferings, he answers, that 
the law forbids the taking away of Iie save for food, 
and even then pardon is to be asked for the neces- 
sity which compels the act When death approaches 
the poor sohtary beast, vultures colleet around and, 
eager for food, commence thar repast even betare 
hte ws extinct. The traveller continually sees re- 
mais of this faithful servant of man, exhibiting 
sometimes the pertect sheleton covered wath a 
shrunk, shrivelled Inde, sometimes the bones only, 
doprved of flesh, and bleached to dazzhug wluite- 
ness by the searching rays of a desert sun. 

The Arabian or one humped camel is usually 
called, by way of distinetion, the Dromedary, but 
erroneously. The Diomedary is a light vanety of 
this species, and 1s termed Maheny or e} Teme in 
the Arabian deseit, and Sabayee m the North of 
Alnca, If te used principally for journeys of dis- 
patch, carrying a single iidei, or but avery hght 
burden, and at will perform very Jong journeys im 
an almost meredible space of time. “When thou 
shalt mect a hcine, and say to the rdet, ‘Peace be 
between us, ere he shall have answered, ‘There 1s 
peace between us, he will be far off, for his swalt- 
ness is like the wind,” as an Arabian figure to 
Ulustiate the fleetness of this saddle-diomedary 
This fleetnoss is however much overrated, and itis 
less by positive specd than by extraordinary powers 
of sustaincd excition, day aiter day, through a time 
and space which would ruin any other quadsuped, 
that if accomplishes such surprising journeys. 
Urged toa gallop, it cannot maintain its pace for 
halt an hou, and 1s easily distanced by the horse: 
but it can sustain a forced trot for several hours 
together; Woelisted says for 24 consecutive hours, 
at the rate of fiom six to aight miles an how. A 
gentle and easy amble of five o five miles and a 
half an hour 1s howcver the favounte quick pace ot 
the dromcdary, and 1 allowed to petrsevare inf, 
the animal will cary its mider an uninterrupted 
journey of several days and mght» A common 
caravan journey of 25 days ts sometimes perlormed 
in five days at this rate This swift breed as of 
great antiquity, and 1s referred to in seveial places 
in the Scmptures. The camels of Oman are the 
flectest, the most beautiful, and the most high 
puzed. It would appear that there 1 also a swift 
bre.d of the Bactnan or two-humped camel, which 
Is in request in China. 

The rate of travelling Jong journeys performed by 
the heavy caravan, each camel carrying from 500 to 
800 pounds weight, does not exceed two mules and 
a half or two miles and three quaiteis an hour. 
This, however, can be maintained for 50 days in 
succession, and for eight hours each day; but a 
more lightly loaded caravan.will not only travel 
quicker, but continue the march for nine or ten 
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course being 787 miles with a caravan 
loaded camels, and was 322 hours on the 
1781 Mr. Irwin travelled over the little desert from 
Aleppo to Baghdad, hia route being 480 miles, in 
103} hours. 

The soil best adapted to the camel's foot is a dry 
and: hard, but fine and gravelly plain; where the 
sand 1s deep and soft, the loaded animal sinks at 
every step, and becomes iapidly exhausted. It can 
also ascend steep and i1ugged mountain-paths with 
considerable ease, but, as Belzoni once expenenced 
to his cost, sometimes slips and rolls down. 

Besides the commetcial caiavans which traverse 
the desert, there ae also caravans of pilgrims to 
Mecea, enjoined by the Mohammedan religion. 
At Mecea meet the Muhammedans trom Abyssima 
to India Tt appears, according to Burckhardt, that 
the pilgrimage from Damascur to Mecea with the 
Synan caravan cannot now be performed in the 
most humble way unde: a cost of 1252. sterling; 
and yet there are {10m five to seven great caravana 
which regularly anive at Mecea after the feast of 
Banam, which follows the Ramadhan. To have 
visited the tomb of Mohammed, which entitles the 
pugrim to the proud distinction of being a hadji, ts 
an honour to wlich the meanest devotee anpires; 
and thus if 1s thaf within the walls of Mecca are 
annually assembled vast bodies of Asiaties and 
Altcans, who have toiled thither, sustaming every 
privation and misery, and of whom many, worn out 
with fatigue, never return to claim the rewards of 
then enthusiasm. In these extraordinary journeys 
the camel sustains an important pat, and, mdeed, 
without the services of these animals—some beat- 
Ing watet in shins, some the merchandise of distant 
lands, some the food and necessaries of the pilgrims, 
and thei own provender, and others the devotees— 
the plg:mage could not be accomplished. 

Mr. Parsons, who saw the pilgim caravan set out 
from Cano about 40 years ago, has given a pro- 
giamme of the procession, drawn up with all the 
precision of a herald, and which oceupies ten pages 
uf his quarto work. The cavaleade was #1x hours in 
passing him. The most stuking appeaance to a 
Emopean must have been the camels, in every 
vaniety of splendid trappings, laden with provisions, 
clothes, and cooking apparatus, and water-skins, 
and tents, and artillery, and holy sheiks, and Mame- 
lukhes There were camel» “with two brass field- 
pleces each”—others “with bells and streamers”— 
others “with men beating kettle-drums”"—others 
“covered with purple velvet"— others “ with men 
walhing by then sides, playing on flutes and flageo- 
lets ’—olhers “handsomely ornamented about their 
nechs, thea biudles being studded with silver, inter- 
mired with glass beads of all colours, and ostrich 
teathcars on them foreheads ’— and, last of all, “the 
sacied camel, an extraordinary large camel, with a 
fine lnidle studded with jewels and gold, and led by 
two holy sheiks, in green, & square house or chapel 
on lis back.” In addition to these camel splen- 
dows there were horses with every variety of 
caparison , Mamelukes, and jiukemen, and janissa- 
ries, and agas, and the emu Hadj: (commander of 
the pgiumage im robes of satin—to say nothing of 
numbetless * bufloons playing many pianhs.” Mr. 
Parsons sums up the splendouw of this) pilyrim 
caravan by declaung that “if is by much_ the 
grander exinbition than the spectacle of the Lord 
Mayor and Alduimen going in procession through 
the City of London ,"—but this may he doubted by 
some as the exaggeration of etiavclier, while othets 
may deem it impossible. 

Differmg fiom the usual practice of commercial 
caravans, the pilgimage is perlormed chiefly by 
night. The caravan generally moves about four 
oclock in the afternoon, and thavels without stop. 
ping till an hour or two alter sunise. A large 
supply of torches is carned fiom Cano, to be hghted 
duumg the hours of darkness. The Bedounns, who 
convey provisions for the troops, travel by day only, 
and in advance of the caravan. The waterng- 
places on the route are regularly established. Eac 
3 supphed with a large tank, and protected 
soldiers, who reside in a castle by the well through 
out the year. On pats of the 1oute the wells are 
frequent and the water guod, but on others, three 
days of the joumney frequently intervene between 
one watenng-place and another—and the fountain 
1s Often biackieh When the Cano caravan 1s come ‘ 

letely assembled, and the formalities whch we 

lave just described are gone though, the great 
body of travellers begin to move, the stations of the 
different paifies of hadjis, according to their pro- 
vinces and towns, being appointed, and rigidl 
observed throughout the march. Thia order is 
determined by the geographical proximity of the 
place from which each party comes; At Adjeroud, 
where the Egyptian caravan halts on the second day's ‘ 
march, it is supplied with water from Suez; and 


here it reposes a day and a night, to prepare for a 


Canes.) 
‘forsed arch of three : met sige, throwich s 
hove there is ng water, the of Ei Tyh, 
whioh nearly extends from the head of one gulf of 
the Red Gea to the other—that is, from Suez to 
Abtbe. The Hadj route is circuitous. It is here 
the privations both of men and quadrupeds 
commande. The splendid trappings of the camels, 
their vélvets and their bells, have lost their attrac- 
tion; but their power of endurance becomes the 
safety of the pilgrims—whule the 1ichly-capansoned 
horse, impatient of thirst, and more easily subdued 
by fatigue, is more irequently a buithen to the 
caravan than an advantavye. The route of the 
Egyptian caravan, alter it passes the Akaba, hes 
by t 
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1e shores of the Red Sea tor nearly six hundred 
miles; and, therefore, it cannot properly be said 
at any time after the first fen days’ march to be 
upon the desert, as the Syrian catavan is for thirty 
days. But ita difficulties are more numerous; and 
it has to pass regions quite as arid and inhospitable. 
Every part of Arabia 1s covered with sandy plains , 
and when the mountain steeps are crossed, the Jong 
cxtended valleys rarcly offer water, The Arabic 
Janguage’ is mch in woids expressing every vanety 
of desert, differing from each other by very shght 
shades of meaning: thus, they have terms deserip- 
tive of a plam—a plain in the mountain—a plain 
covered with herbs—a naked sandy deseit—a stony 
desert—a desert with little spots of pasturage—a 
desert without water.* Although the caravan route 
from Cairo to Mecca presents, with the exception of 
the desert E] Tyh, none of those enoimous wastes, 
like the great Southern Deseit of Arabia, * where 
the Arabs have only the sun and the stars to direct 
their way,” noras, like the Libyan desert, “ a sea 
without waters, an earth without solidity, disdaming 
to hold a foot-print as a testimony of subjection,’ ¢ 
there are many tracts, as well as the desert from 
Suez to Ahaba, in the forty days’ joumney, which 
offer to the pilgim abundance of fatigue and suffer- 
inp. Tf water fail, as it sometimes does, even at 
the wells at particularly ay seasons— i the water 
skins evapuiate more quickly than they ondimanly 
do—the camel's power of endurance is severely tied 
--for his wants are the last attended to. Happy 
are the pilgtuims if the rain of the mountains have 
filled the hanks of some httle aver. Even the 
much-enduing camels, at the sight of water, alter 
many days’ abstinence, break fhe halters by which 
they are led, and in tushing o: stumbling down the 
banks throw off than Joads, and oceasion infinite 
disorder... Mi. Bachingham has howeva descuibed 
& scene In which the patience of the camel is con- 
trasted ina remathable way with the eagerness of the 
horse :-—* It was near mudmght when we tcached a 
marshy giound, m which a clea stream was flowing 
along, through beds of tall and thick rushes, but so 
hidden by these, that the noise of ifs flow was heard 
long before the stream itself could be seen. Fiom the 
length of the march, and the exhausting heat of the 
atmosphere, even at night, the horses were exceed- 
mygly thirsty: then impatient restlessness, evinced 
by their tramping, neyhing, and eager impaticuce 
to rush all to one partreular point, gave us indeed, 
the first indications of om approach to water, which 
was perceptible to then stronger scent long belore 
It was even heard by us. Ou reaching the brink of 
this stream, for which purpose we had been forcibly 
turned aside, by the ungovernable fury of the ani- 
nals, fo the southward of ow route, the banks were 
found to be so high above the surface of the water, 
that the homes could not reach it to dank. Some, 
more impatient than the rest, plunged themselves 
and their nders at once into the current ; and, alter 
leing led swimming to a less elevated pait of the 
bank over which they could mount, were extrcated 
with considerable difficulty ; while twool the horses 
of the ¢aravan, who were muie heavily Jaden than 
the others, by carrying the baggage as well as the 
persous of their riders, were diowned. The stream 
Was narrow, but deep, and had a soft muddy bottom, 
in which another of the horses became so fastly 
stuck, that he was suffocated in a few minutes. 
The camels marched patiently along the edge of 
the bank, as well as those persons of the caravan 
who were provided with shins and other vessels con- 
taining small supplies of water; but the horses 
could not, by all the power of their riders, be kept 
from the stream, any more than the crowd of thusty 
pilgrims, who, many of them having no small ves- 
tuls to dip up the water fiom the brook, followed 
the example of the impatient horses, and plunged 
at once into the current.... This seene—which, 
amidst the obscurity of the night, the cues of the 
animals, the shouting and quarrelling of the people, 
and the indistinct, and perhaps exaggerated, appre- 
hensions of danger, from a totally unexpected 
capse, had assumed an almost awful character— 
lasted for upwards of an hour.” § 
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Bed 512 represents this scene with considerable 
writ. 

The camel is not only valuable aa a beast of bur- 
den, its mk 1 in requisition: it is the milk used 
for ordinary purposes by the Arabs, that of goats 
and sheep being generally made into butter. The 
Arab feeds his cult with it, and even gives it to his 
mare. Flour made into a paste with sour camel's 
nulk isa common dish among the Bedouins; it 1s 
called asesh, Rice or flour boiled with sweet 
camel's milk 18 another : it 1s called behutta. 

Though the flosh of the camel was among the 
meats prohibited tothe Jews, it 1 not only eaten, 
but relished by the Arabs its not often, however, 
that the Atab hills a camel in order to enjoy this 
luamy. When this does happen, the flesh is cut 
into large prees seme part is boiled, and its 
vrease mived with borgoul wheat boiled with some 
leaven and then died im the suns, partis roasted, 
and, lhe the boiled, put upon the dish of borgoul 
The whole tribe then partake of the delicrous least 
The grease ot the camel is hept im goat-shins, and 
wed Jike butter. The woolly har of the camel, 
Which towards the close of spring is loose and easily 
pulled away fiom the shin, is apphed to vantous pur- 
poses and woven into coaise cloth used as tent- 
coverngs. Even the dung of the camel is not 
neglected’ it forms the chief matenal for fuel am 
Epypt. Arabia, and Persia, and fiom the smoke, ot 
tather soot, of this fuel is obtamed sal-ammonine, 
Which was formerly procured almost exclusively 
from this source, and fo: the manutaecturme of which 
there were, in 1720, laboratones at Cano and othei 
towns in Kyy pt. 

At San eres the Tusean government esta- 
blished a stud of camels for the purpose of camyme 
flasyots, hay, straw, Me. from the doman of San 
Rossoia to Pisa and othe: towns, [ft would appea 
that this establishment was founded about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, im the rein of the 
Giand-Dukhe Ierdmand de’ Medien UO We have 
not been able to asceitain to what extent the stud 
snow kept up, but in 17s9 at consisted of onc 
hundred and ninety san camels, male and female, 
and in 1810 of about one hundicd and seventy. 

The Moos introduced the camel into Span 
and affer the conquest: of Granada, and the capul- 
sion of the Masiish inhabitants, many of these ant 
nals remamed in the southern districts; but) the 
race was not hept up, and therefore Spam, where 
In various locahties the camel would be poculiarly 
necivicedble, no longer possesses this useful amma 
We lean that camels have been Jately imported 
into South Amenea fiom the Canary Islands with a 
probability of suecens 

the camel has bred in the gardens of the Zoolo- 
mical Society. 

The colour of this animal, as of most domestic 
annals, as subject to vauety. The brown colou 
appear not to be esteemed; reddish oy hight picy 
is preferred Occasionally black camels are secn. 
In Kgypt the average price of one of these beasts of 
buden istiom thiaty to fifty dollars but the switt 
Oman camels, which are much valued, sell at a 
Ingher rate, and Burehhadt mentions an imstance 
In which 300 dollars were given tor one When 
travelling im Nulia Burekbardt saw the camel 
almost ina wild state, whole herds being Jett to 
pasture unattended by men: 
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they were hept for | 


the sake of then flesh and milk, few berg employed. | 


as beasts of burden, they even appeared tright- 
ened at the approach of men and loaded camels 

® cheumstance this traveler had never betore 
witnessed. The Nulian camels are generally 
white. 

Many of ow pictonal specimens of the camel 
are iilustiafive of scenes im oits domestic lite, and 
consequently of the manners of the people whose 
servant it as, and with whose history its Own is in- 
timately connected. Fug. 51 #—camels tethered, and 
unloaded of their luggage. Fig. 516—Loaded camels 
ona Journey. ig 513) the Swatt Camel, or Dio- 
meday, Fig. 515—the same. Fig 519—a Caravan 
traversing the Desert. Fig. 522 0 a Camel at the saehit 
of which a horse as startled— the Jattes animal, unless 
used to the camel, evinces fear at its appearance, 
Figs. 523, 525— Loading the Camel Pig 5200 an 
Ouental Migration Fig. 540—Haltot Camels. Figs. 
529,531 Mounted Camels. Fig. 5.$5,—Camel car- 
ying a Bude. One of the greatest sulemmnitics of 
these simple Arab tubes i that of conducting a 
bride toher husband. ‘The lady 15 placed ina trame 
onthe back of a camel, and 13 honsed over with 
carpets, shawls, and ostuch feathas. “The camel is 
Jed by a relation of the bude, preceded by dancing 
people, music, mounted and dismounted Arabs, who 
shout and fire their guus, sunning bachward and 
forward in the procession. Captain Lyon made a 
drawing of the bridal came) and Ins trappings.’ Fig. 
536—the Swift Camel, muunted. “The wandennug 
Arab and his Maherny have an estiagrdinary appear 
ance, which Captain Lyon has desenibed. The sad- 
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the belly. It i¢ very small and difficult to 
set, which is done by balancing the {cet against the 
neck of the animal and holding a tight rein tosteady 
the hand.” Fig, 687—a Malefactor after punish- 
ment, paraded on a camel; his crime and sentence 
being proclaimed a» he w led along. Fig. 528— 
Camel of the awit breed. Fig. 830—Camels water- 
ing at a Reservoir, called tirket, and supplied by an 
Aqueduct, where caravans are accustomed to halt. 
Fig. 638——an Attack, by Arab robbers, upon a Cara- 
van in the Deseit. Fig. 40 a Bedown Encam 

ment. * Those who are, fiom reading o1 travelled ab- 
servation, conversant with the exmting manners of 
the Asiatic pastoral tribes, as the Arabians and the 
Tartats, can castly form in then minds a picture of 
this mieat magiating party. Under the conduct of 
their venerable emu, and the active diection and 
contiol of his prneipal servants, we behold, from 
the distance, a lengthened dark line stietching across 
the plain, or winding among the valleys, or creeping 
down the nanow pathway on the mountain side, 
That mm this line there are hosts of camels we know 
Mar otf, by the grotesque outline which the figures 
of these animals make. then tall shapes, and their 
length of nech, and that the less distinguishable 
miss Which appears in motion on the surface of the 
ground is composed of flocks of sheep, and perhaps 
goats, we can only mie: from cicumstances. n 
approaching noarer we find that all this as tive, and 
that, moreover, many of the camels are laden with 
the tents, and with a few utensils and needments 
Which the dwetlers in tent, bequne, and at the na. 
tial condition of the fiavemscd) country be sneb as 
to render the preenution necessary, some al the ane 
mals may be seen beading provisions and shins of 
water. The baggage camels follow each other with 
steady and heavy tread, in files, the halter of those 
that tollow berg tied to the hamess of these that 
precede, so that the foremost only needs a uder ty 
diect his course , but nevertheless women, elildren, 
and old menare seen mounted on the othe: burdens 
Which some ot them bea. These are slaves, te- 
farmers, and other persons not actively engaged in 
fhe conduct of the party. and not of sufficient conse- 
quence to ride an saddled dromedaues. Such are 
reserved forthe clas of the party, ther women, 
Childien, relatives, and fuends, and are bot, un- 
less it Happen tor convemence, shung together 


hhe the dradyging animals which bear the heavier 
burdens,” 


33,5346 The Bic rrian Camen 
(Camelus Bactianus) This species is at onee to 
be distinguished fiom the Arabian by the plesence 
of two humps onthe back , itis comparatively rae, 
and umted inthe extent of geogiaplie mange: itis 
yproad, however, through central Asia, Thibet, and 
China, and is reported fo exist ina wald) state in 
Tinhestan, ancrontly Bactiiana.  Patlas states that 
vel) large camels with two hunches ocew wild m 
the deserts of Shamo, towards the frontier of Ching ; 
but as the Cahmuchs hberte all ammals upon a 
punciple of religion, we may conclude that these 
camels are the descendants of the domestic stock, 
(xcasnonally the Bachan camel i seen in Egypt 
and Anthia during is travels through the latter 
country Nacbuhr siw three, and only thice, speer 
mens and Mr Mactaane met with only one in 
Asta Minot, which came from same remote pro. 
vince 

In 1829 a Baetiian camel was daily led about the 
streets of London, if was a very fine male, of a 
datk gusty-brown colouw, and very pieturcsqne and 
stuking in appearance, Walking with antately pace, 
and appacntly well able to bear our climate. Hos 
han was full, long, and shaggy, and hung hke a fine 
along Ins throat) “Phe natural country of this spe- 
cies, viz. the great middle zone of Asia, to the 
nouh of the Taurus and the Himalayah moun- 
tas, ws very different in temperatuie fiom the 
hot regions of Arabia, whence it is probable that it 
maight with due precautions become natualized in 
Kurope. 

The manners of the Bactiuan came] are the same 
as those of the Arabian, and its utility is as gieat as 
that of the latter. Itas the patient, Jabunous, and 
willing slave of man, tiavelling over sandy deserta, 
and administering tothe wants of a wandering 
people, 

The height of this ppecies im about eight feet be- 
tween the two bums. 

Here, then, we conelude out shefch of the histo: 
of the camel oan ammal, in the countries for whie 
itis specially organized, the most important and 
valuable to man, and one of the carlest which he 
reclaimed to lis service Tt as true that if haa not 
spread, lhe the hore and the ox, over the whole 
globe, but the reason is evident: owt of its own 
reviune ity value and importance are diminished , 
within them ne other beast of buiden gan compete 
with it, and dorover Well at remans, as if is and fas 
been, the lip od the deseat, ’ 
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547 to 556..—Tne LuamMa 


Genus Auciena). Under the genera) term Liama 
are comprehended three, if not more species, which 
belong to the same section of the Ruminants as 
the camel (com tee): Indeed the llama was re- 
ferred by Linnesus, and other naturalists of the 
last century, to the genus Camelus, from which 
Iihged separated it, and assigned it to a genus 
which he established under the title of Auchenta, 
in allusion to the length and slcnderness of the 
neck, for which the Ilamas are remahable 

The Mamas may be regarded as the analogues of 
the camel; and, im the Cordilleras of Peru and 
Chih, aie the mountain 1 presentatives of that 
desert-born servant of man 

In outward form, excepting that there 1s no hump 
onthe back, in the geneal structure and cellular 
apparatus of the stomach, with the concomitant 
power of enduring thirst, or abstammng for a Jong 
season from water, in the expression of the large 
full overhung eye, in the mobility and division of 
the upper hp the fissured nostrils, the slender neck, 
and meagre limbs, together with the Jong, woolly 
character of the clothing, the Huma and the came! 
exhibit stuiking points of azreement The foot of 
the camel, however, with its broad ¢lJastic pad, ex- 
pressly adapted for traversing the sands of the de 
sert, differs im its modification from that of the 
llama, destined to inhabit the rough and rochy 
Cordiljeras, along the craggy side» of which the 
llama proceeds with a free and fcarless step 

The foot of the Hama (Fig 551) consists of two 
springy toes, completely divided, each with a rough 
cushion beneath, and provided at the end with a 
strong short hoot , these hovfs are pointed at the 
tip, and hooked down somewhat hke aclaw, they 
aie compressed laterally, and the upper surface 
tepresents an acute mdgce, the under surface 1s 
linearly concave—a form will fitted for a mountain 
ehmber. 

When the Spamards firat ipvaded Peru and Cluh, 
they found the llama domesticated, and used as a 
beast of burden, its flesh and wool bang also in 

at request. It was their only beast of burden 
its flesh was eaten, its shin prepared into leather, 
and its wool spun and manufactured into cloth 
One of the labuurs to which the Jlama was sub- 
jected was that of bringing down ore from the 
mines among the mountains its oidinary load was 
80 or 100 pounds, and its average rate of travelling 
with its burden 12 to 15 miles a day, over rugged 
mountain-passes , but, like the camcl, 1f too hcavily 
Jaden if weuld hie down, and obstinatcly refuse to 
proceed, nor would it bear to be urged beyond its 
accustomed pace Guiegory de Bolivar cstimatcd 
that in his day 300,000 were employed in the trans- 
port of the prodhce of the mines of Potos: alone, 
and four millions annually killed for food 

Augustin de Zerate, trewswer general of Peru, 
in 1544, under the Spanish duminion, thus descibes 
the Hama, which he calls a shecp, though it as, 
he obsei ves, cani J-lhe iu shape, but destitute of a 
hump ‘—‘“‘In places where tere 1 no show, the 
natives want water, and to supply this they fill the 
akins of sheep with water, and make othe living 
sheep carry them, for it must be 1 marked, these 
sheep of Peru are jaige enough to scrve as beasts 
eof burden They can carry about one hundred 
pounds o: move, and the Spaniards used to mde 
them, and they would go four o1 five leaguesa day 
When they are weary they lie down upon the 
mound, and as there are no means of making them 
get up, either by beating of: assisting them, the 
Joad must of necewity be taken off When there 
is &@ man on one of then, if the beast 14 tied, and 
urged to go on, he turns his head round, and dis- 
charges his saliva, which has an unpleasant odour, 
info the rider’s face) =‘These ammals are of gicat 
use and pes to thar mastas for ther wool 1s 
very good and fine, patticulaily that of the species 
called Pacas, which have very long fleeces, and 
the expense of their food is tofling, as a handtul 
of maize suffices thim, and they can go four or five 
days without water. The flesh is as zood as that 
af the fut nee? of Castile ‘There ar now public 
shambles fo the sale of then flesh in all parts of 
Peru, which was not the case when the Spaniards 
came first; for when one Indian had killed a sheep 
Lis neighbours came and tvok what they wanted, 
nud then another Indian killed a shecp an his 
tun 

D Acosta gives nearly a similar testimony, and 
noticcs two kinds (species)—one which 1» woolly 
and called Paco by the natives the other covered 
with a slight fleece (villis Jevibus) only, and ueaily 
naked, whence it 1g more fitted for cariying bu- 
thens, called Guanaco 

Captain G. Shelvoeke, an Englishman who saided 
round the’world in 1719 22, gives similar account, 
unto ening, us that the Indians of Peru call these 
animals Liamas, the Chilese, Chilihueque ; and the 
Spaniards, Caineros de la terra. 
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Wath respect to the distinet species of llama, we 
learn from De Taet that, besides the domestic race, 
there are in Peru and Chili various wild animals, of 
which some are called Guanaco, or Huanacu, whence, 
fiom their resemblance to the tame breed, the latter 
have obtained the same appellation; their flesh 18 
good, but, according to Gaicilaso, inferior to that of 
the domestic 01 Huanacu Jlamas. These animals 1n- 
habit the mountain-ranges, where the males keep 
watch above whilst the females are feeding in the 
alpine valleys When the males observe men ap- 
poaching in the distance, they utter a sort of neigh, 
not unlike that of a horse, to warn the females , and 
if the men advance neater, they flee, driving the 
females before them The wool of these animals 1s 
short and rough, but 18 notwithstanding used by the 
natives for making cloth These animals are taken 
in traps and snares Another kind are termed V1- 
cuhas,, excepting that they have no horns, they are 
not much unlike goats, but ae Jager, and of a 
tawny or lion-lihe colour with arufous tint these live 
in the highest mountains, giving preference to the 
eoldcr regions, and especially the bleak solitudes 
which the Peruvians designate by the common name 
of Punas Fiost and snow, so far trom annoying, 
seem rather to nvigoate them = They associate in 
flocks, and 1un with great swiftness = Such ts their 
timidity that at the sizht of men o: wild beasts, they 
aan hetake themselves into hidden and imac- 
cessible forticsses Formerly these animals were 
very numcrous, but they arc now become much more 
rare In consequence of the promiscuous hieence tor 
hunting Their wool is very fine, and resembles 
silk, or rather the fur of the beaver, and the natives 
deservedly estimate it highly besides other proper- 
ties, if 1s sud to resist heat and impart coolness, and 
conscquently ts especially used in the manulacture 
of caps. Besides thesc are the Tarugas o: Tarueas, 
which are larger and more pswilf than the Vicufias, 
and of a more bunt colour, with pendulous and 
light ears, they rarely associate in flocks, but wander 
singly about the precipices according to Garcilaso 
they are a species of deer, inferior in size to those 
of kurope In the time of the Incas they were in- 
numerable, and cven cotered the piceincts of the 
towns, nor was theic any dé ficiency of their fawns 
and docs All these animals, he adds, produce be- 
guar stones 

A question here ariscs, what is the Taruga de- 
Isat identical with the Paco 
(otherwise cUled Paca or Alpaca, of D Acosta, who, 
iamay be observed, docs not mention the Vicuna o1 
Vicuznv? This question is not easly answeicd 
With respect fo the Cluhhnueque of Shelvocke, the 
Hucque or Hueco of Molina, it evidently identical 
with the Huanacu of De Lact, which 1s the Guanaco, 
and the words are the samc, with trifling differcnaccs 
in oithogriphy cauly accounted for We have 
then the domestic Llama, the Guanaco, the Paco o1 
Alpaca, the Laruga, and the Vicugena 

Now it as wencaially beheved by naturalists, and 
among them F  Cuvict, that there arm really only 
thice specis, viz the Llama, called, when wild, Gua- 
naco, the Paco or Alpaca, and the Vicugna Mr 
Bennett, indecd, and Baron Cuvicr, suspect there arc 
but two species ‘The former expressly states that 
he should have litth hesitation in proceeding: still 
farther than Fo Cuvier, being strongly inclined to 
amiee With the Baron in ie,aiding the Paco as a 
mare variety of the Llama with the wool more amply 
devclopcd, and in considenng the Vicugna as the 
only animal of that gioup that deserves to be spe- 
ahically distinguished fiom that ammal =Fiom ou 
own personal obscrvations we are inclined to believe 
that there are thiee species as indicated by F. 
Cuvicr, but we conless that we have our doubts as 
to whethar De Lacts Laruga with pendulous ears 
may not prove to be a fourth species —a puint, how- 
cvai, on which we would not ansist. Ou figures 
ot these ammmals are as follows —Fig 553—the 10¢- 
cumbent anmal 1s the Domestic, the standmg ant- 
mal the Wild Llama, Fags 554, 555, aie the 
Domestic Llama, Figs 6518, 549, 552, the Wild 
Llama o: Guanaco, Mig 550—the Paco o: Al- 
paca, Figs 517, 556, the Vicugna 

The Guanaco (Auchema Llama), ma domestic 
statc, the Llama.—At what penod the Guanaco he- 
came domesticated, whether before the toundation 
of the ancient Peruvian empue while the natives 
were in the rudest stare of savage life, or after Manco 
Capac had established over the Peruvians the ragn- 
ing Jine of Incas, 1t is uvelcss to inquyre All we 
know 1s, that the Spamards on their invasion found 
the Hama trained as a beast of burden, and except- 
ing as regards its milk, to them what the camel 18 
to the native of the Arabian desert 

The Guanaco, or wild llama, is more slender and 
has an aspect more expressive of eneryzy and spint 
than its domesticated relative, but 1t soon becomes 
famihar in captivity. In its native regions, the 
highlands of Peru and Chih, at lives in herds, con- 
tinuing among the mountains during the summer, 
but descending to the valleyson the approach of 






a 

winter. At this latter season the Chilians hunt 
them with dogs, but it is only the young cod the 
feeble that can be thus taken ; the old ones are ewift, 
active, and vigorous, and easily escape. During the 
chase they are said frequently to turn u ir 
pursuers, neigh loudly, and then take to their heels 
again. Indeed when alarmed they often atop in 
their flizht to gaze at the object of their fear, and 
again gallop off 

rhe guanaco feeds upon mountain herbage, and 
especially a species of rushy grass called ycho; and 
when there is sufficient of this green fodder for them, 
they are neve: known to dink. The same observa- 
tion applics to the domestic breed and the Paco and 
the Vicugna Mr Bennett suggests asa probability 
that they may have the power of extracting from 
their food sufhcient fiat to satiate theairthirst. It 
cannot have escaped notice that the secretion of 
saliva in these animals is remarkably abundant, even, 
ay we have observed, 1n the hottest weather in Eng- 
land, and that upon the slightest offence, real or 
supposed, they discharge a copious shower of it 
over the person of the offender. May it not be that 
the naturally abundant flow of this saliva obviates 
the necessity of frequently drinking? This saliva 
was once supposed to possess acrid, luntating quali- 
fies, which certainly 15 not the case, though it must 
be contessed a sprinkling with rose-water would 
be more pleasant. 

When assaulted and pushed to defend themselves, 
these animals strike with their fore-teet, and that 
with great energy, giving very severe blows: we 
have, indeed, seen them stuke upon trifling provo- 
cation, though 1n general they are quiet and in- 
offensive 

The wool of the guanaco 1s in request, being 
of fine texture the general colour is nich rufous 
biown, the hcad and ears being grey. The neck 1s 
peenterly long , the tail a little raised and curved 
down cight at the top of the shoulders about 
three fect and a half. 

M Darwin states, the guanaco “abounds over 
the whole of the temperate parts of South America 
from the wooded islands of Tiena del Fuego, 
through Patagoma, the hilly parts of La Plata, 
Chih, even to the Cordillera of Peru Although 
prefairing an elevated site, it yields in this respect 
toits near relative, the vicugna, on the plains of 
Southcrn Patagoma we saw them in greater num- 
bois than in any other part Generally they go in 
smull herds from half-a dozen to thuty together, 
but on the banks of the St Cruz we saw one herd 
which must have contained at least 500. On the 
northarn shores of the Strait of Magellan they are 
also vcry numerous Generally the guanacoes are 
wild and extremely wary The sportsman fre- 
naa reccives the first intimation of their pre- 
sence by heaung from a distance the pecuhar shrill 
neighing note of alaam It he then looks attentively, 
he will perhaps sce the herd standing im a line on 
some distant nll. On approaching them, a few 
more squeals arc given, and then off they set at an 
apparently slow, but ically quick, canter alon 
some narrow beatcn track to a neighbounng mlb 
Il, however, by chanec he should abruptly meet a 
single animal, or several togethe:, they will gene- 
rally stand motionless and mtently gaze at lim; 
then, perhaps, move on a few yards, turn round, 
and look again What 1s the cause of this dif- 
ference in thei shyness’? Do they mistake a man 
in the distance for then chief cnemy, the puma, 
or does curiosity overcome their timidity? That 
they are cunlous I» certain, for af a person hes 
on the ground and plays strange antics, such as 
throwing up lis feet in the air, they will almost al- 
ways approach by degrees to reconnoitre him. It 
was an artifice that was fiequently practised by our 
sportsmen with success, and it had, moreover, the 
advantage of allowing several shots to be fired, 
which were all taken as parts of the performance. 
On the mountains of Tierra del Fuego, and in other 
aepee Ihave more than once seen @ guanaco, on 
eing appioached, not ead neigh and squeal, but 
prance and Jeap about in the most mdiculous man- 
net, apparently in defiance, as a challenge. These 
animals are very easily domesticated, and J have 
secn some thus hept near the houses, although at 
large on thei native plains. They are in this state 
very bold, and 1eadily attack a man by stuking him 
irom behind with both knees. The wild guanacoves, 
howeve1, have no idea ol defence: even a aingle 
dog will secure one of these large animals till the 
huntsman can come up In many of their habits 
they are like sheep m a flock. Thus when they 
see men approaching m different duections on 
horseback, they soon become bewildered, and know 
not which way torun. This greatly facilitates the 
Indian method of hunting, for they are thus easily 
driven to a central pout and encqmpassed. The 
guanacoes readily take to the water; several times 
at Port Valdes they were seen swim Sim 
island to island. Byron, in his Vo sways he saw 
them drinkmg salt water, our officers, 
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likewide, saw a herd drinking the briny fluid from 


salimm near Cape imagine, in several 
of the country, ifthey do not drink salt water, 
drink none at all. In the middle of the day 
they frequently roll in the dust in preneadbaieg 
noliows. The males fight together; two one day 
assed quite close to me, squealing, and trying to 
ite each other; and several were shot with their 
hides deeply scored. Herds sometimes appear to 
set out on exploring paities. At Baha Blanca, 
where, within 30 miles of the coast, these animals 
are extremely untiequent, I saw one day the 
tracks of 30 o: 40 which had come ina direct line 
to a muddy salt-water creek. They must then 
have perceived that they were approaching the sea, 
for they had wheeled with the reguiarty of cavalry, 
and had returned back in as straight a line as they 
had advanced. The guanacoes have one singular 
habit, which is to me meaplicable, namely, that on 
successive days they diop their dung in the same 
defined heap. I saw one of these heaps winch was 
eight feet in diameter, and necessarily was com- 
posed of alarge quantity. D’Autneny says that all 
the species of this venus have this halnt, and Fie- 
zier remarks that it 15 very useful to the Indians, 
who use the dung for fuel, and are thus saved the 
trouble of collecting it. The guanacoes appear to 
have favourite spots for dying in. On the banks of 
the St. Cruz the mound was actually white with 
bones in certain circumsenbed places, which were 
yenerally bushy, and all near the river. On one 
such spot I counted between ten and twenty heads. 
I particulaly examined the bones; they did not 
appear, as some scattered ones which | hive seen, 
gnawed and biohen, as u dragged together by some 
beasts of prey. The animals must have crawled, 
before dying, beneath and amongst the bushes 
Mr. Bynve informs me that duung the voyage he 
ohserved the same cucumstance on the banks of 
the Rio Gallegos I do not understand the reason 
for this, but I may observe that all the wounded 
guanacoes at St Cruz invauably walked towards 
the nver. At St Jago, m the Cape de Ver wlands, 
I remember having seen inaictied ravme a comer 
under a cliff where numerous goats bones were 
collected: we at the time exclaimed that if was 
the buna] giound of all the goats in the island. I 
mention these eci:rcunstances, beeause im certain 
cases they might explan the ocewrence of a num- 
ber of uninjwied bones in a cave, or burned unde 
alluvial aecumulations, and likewise the cause why 
eeifam mammala ae more commonly mnbedded 
than others in sedimentary deposits Any great 
flood of the St Ciuz would wash down many bone» 
of the guanaco, but probably not a single one of the 
puma, thea, or fox.” (* Voyage of the Beagle ”) 

Like the elephant, the horse, the camel, and many 
others, the guanaco has its fossi] prototypes. Mr 
Darwin found at Pot St Juhan Patagonia) the 
fossil bones of a Hlama whih must have fully 
equalled the camel in magmitude , and he observes 
that, “as the guanaco w the charactenstic quad- 
ruped of Patayoma, and the vicugna of the snow- 
clad summits of the Cordilleras, so im bygone days 
this gigantic species of the same family must have 
been conspicuous on the southern plains 

The domestic Ilama is more stoutly built than 
the guanaco, its limbs are flicker, ifs neck shorter, 
and its aspect more subdued. The wool 1s Junger 
and fuller, but of a cowser quality. We have seen 
brown and white individuals, but the white seem to 
be the most common. 

When the Spaniards became acquainted with 
Peru and Chih, these animals were BEDE by the 
natives in vast numbers; but now the horse, the 
ass, and especially the mule, have superseded the 
Nama asa beast of burthen; while the introduction 
of the sheep, the goat, and the ox hasrendeied it 
less necessary, either: as contributing by its flesh or 
its fleece to the benefit of man. In sume places, 
however, it still 15, or was recently, employed as a 
beast of burthen. 

The Pasco (Auchenia Alpaca, VDesm.; Camels 
Poros, Linn.), Figs. 548, 549, 552,15 a» large as the 
guanaco, but proportionately shorter in the limbs ; 
its forehead, instead of being regularly arched to 
the nose, mses abruptly prominent above the eyes; 
the wool 1s Jong, delicately fine, and silky, ex- 
ceping on the head and limbs, and of a deep fawn 
colour; it is moreover disposed in long flakes or 
tassels. Black vaneties also occur, of which a most 
beautiful apecimen some years ago existed in the 

ens of the Zool. Soc. Lond. 

@ paco dwells in herds among the mountains 
of Peru and Chih; st 18 Jess fleet than the hght- 
limbed guanaco, but its general habits are the 
@ame; it would appear, however, to frequent a 
higher and colder range of elevation, as it is said to 
be ffequently seen with herds of vicugnas. 

The Viougne, or Vicufie (Auchenia Vicugna), 
Figs, 547, 666, is a smaller animal than either the 
guanaco or the paco, and more slender in its pro- 
portions. Its’ limbe are thin, ite neck svan-like, 
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the forehead is broad and also prominent, but not 
abruptly so, as in the paco; the muzzle is very 
narrow, and the head short. The eyes are large, 
and the eara long. The height of the animal at the 
shoulder is about two and a half feet. 

The wool of the body 1s eatremely deheate and 
soft, varying from an inch to three inches 3n length : 
on the breast it 18 of the latter measuwement ; on 
the head and Ihmbs it 18 close. The colour 13 
pale yellowish brown, passing into white on the 
under parts. 

The vicugna hives in herds on the bleak and 
elevated parts of the mountain-:anze bordering the 
region of perpetual snow, amidst rochs and = preci- 

ices, where the chase 1s both toisome and arduotns, 

‘he Cordileras of Comapo, Coquimby, and Peru are 
the principal seats of its abode, bit It also found in 
Chih. Its manneis very much resemble those ot 
the chamow ol the European Alps, and it as as 
active, viailant, wild, and timid. Its woolas Inghly 
valued, and for this alone thousands ae annually 
hilled, various means bemmg employed in ther whole- 
sale destruction. 

Holding, as the Hamas do, especially the paco 
and vicugna, s0 conspicuous a place among wool- 
beaung animals, itis singular that alter Kuopeans 
became acquainted with them, and with the bcauti- 
ful fabrics manulactured by the native Poruvians, 
thiee centuries should have elapsed before any at- 
tenfion was padin Ewope to the importation of 
then produce as an article of commerce, ov any 
attempts were instituted with regard to fhe na- 
turshization of the animals in localities best fitted 
jor their multipheation, and fhis more especially 
as the fineness of the wool had, from the tist, at- 
tracted the notiee both of the Spamiards and other 
Kmopeans ‘That no difheulty exists inthe trans 
portation of the Hama to Kiope, and that 1 bears 
om climate well, ws abundantly proved by the nu 
merous Individuals which have lived both a the 
Gadens of the Zoological Sooty and i other 
places, and which, unde the mevitable disadvan 
tages of confinement, and perhips too Twvwuious 1 
diet, have continued Jong ino health and vigour = 
as long, indeed, as animals indigenous ta lurope 
under the same creumstances. There ean be there- 
fore no doubt but that if suffered to wander at lage, 
in situafions resembling as nearly as possible those 
of then uative rqmons regions, be it remembered 
of cold, and snow, and sforms—these animals would 
thrive and multiply, 

The coarse herbage of the mount ans, and the tushy 
mass called yeho, which covers the slopes ol the hills, 
constitute the natural diet of the wild races | andan 
the monntams of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland harb- 
age ofa corresponding nature would mect them ap- 
petite, while, as far astemperafiurersconcemed there 
would be no impediment to than naturalization 

At the Ninth Meeting (hald af Bauiminghamy for 
the Advancement of Science, the value of the sik 
woul of these ammmals,and the bene fits which would 
result fiom) them naturalization an) our country, 
formed aninteresting topre of discussion Phe sub- 
ject was introduced by Mr W Danson who, m il- 
lustration of his views, calibited samples af Alpaca 
wools, and manufactured specimens ino imifation of 
suk (and without dye) as black as yet. Mi Danson 
urged that “the animals producing it onght to be 
To sentry in’ England, Jicland, Seotland, and 

Vales and stated that to the two lifter placcs the 
alpaca is well suited, being an inhabitant: of the 
Cordillcras, or mountain distuicfin Pea. Importa- 
fons of the wool) have aheady taken place to the 
extent of one million of pounds, and ate hkely to 
increase. There tue five species of Hamas + of these 
the alpaca bas fine wool, 51a fo twelve inches dong, as 
shown by the specimenseahibited: fhe Hama, coarse 
Jong har, and the vicugna, a very short fine wool, 
more of the beaver cast The Earl of Derby his 
r opagated the alpaca in his private menagene at 

‘nowsley, and Mr Danson understood that Mr. 
Stephenson, at Oban in Scotland, has’a few of these 
animals The wool of these animals would not 
enter into competition with the wool of the sheep, 
but rather with silk. It 18 capable of the finest 
manufacture, and 1s especially suited to the fine 
shaw! trade of Parley and Glasgow, Xe. The 
hee spun from it ae already sent to France in 

arge quantities, at from Gs. to 12. 6d per pound, 
the price of the raw Alpaca wool being now 2s. and 
2s. Gd. per pound.” 


568, 564, 565, 566 —Tur GirarFre 


(Camelopardalis Giraffa; Zarapha, Zerafet, and 
Ziiratel of the Arabs ; Surnapa. Zurnapa and Zurnepa 
of the Turks). The genus (‘amelopardalis stands 
in a certain sense isolated amone the Ruminants, 
and 1s the representative of a family group, interme- 
diate, as Professor Owen’s researches demonstrate, 
between the Deer and the Antelopes. Col. H. 
Smith, indeed, has observed that the characters of 
the giraffe offer a mixture of several genera, among 
which the followers of the quinary system may 









select whether to class it, with Wiiger, among th 
Camels, or, with other naturalists, among the Cer- 
vine or Antelopine animals ; and he points out its 
assimilation with the camels, in the length of its 
neck, the calloaities on the sternum and knees, and 
the want of spurious hoofs, adding that this ap- 
proximation did not escape the notice of the an- 
cients, 

This extraordinary animal, of winch at one period 
the very existence was almost doubted, has become 
now familar to us; and though we gaze with won- 
der upon its strange proportions, we no longer re- 
guid if as one of the monsters of a land which 
credulity qnetured as tenanted by creatures which 
exist only Inaimagmation. On beholding the giraffe 
we are at once struck with the shortness ofits body, 
the length of ats lanbs, the clevation of ita withers, 
and the elongation and slenderness of tts nech, 
supporting a small and delicately modelled head. 
[ty movements me no less stange than ats figure; 
for owing to the shortness of the body, and the 
length of the limbs, the hind hools are brought at 
each step as far forwaid as the spot the previous 
moment oecupied by the fore hoots, but somewhat 
to the outside of at, for the hind hmbs diverge 
somewhat outward ftom the hock-jomt. The Jegs 
of each side me im archon nearly in union together, 
those of the mght side appearing to alternate with 
those of the left, and mee vez sa. 

The cuatle, however, 1 not really awkward, and 
wovery far from being slow, mdeed the ewiftent 
coursers of the deseit: are scarcely equal to the 
chase, and among meged and broken ground utterly 
unable to overtahe it. 

When walking along, the giraffe does not ordi- 
natily camy its beautiful swan-like neck upright, 
but obhqualy forwards ina line continued from the 
spine, over the withers, to the top of the head - an 
attitude scarecly consistent with ginee; tae animal, 
however, offen wreaths it very gracefully, nor can 
anything produce amore mmposing efect than the 
wiiffe when ats nech i stretched up to the full, 
while the animal gazes around with his large beam- 
Ing eyes, oF plucks the fohage fiom the branches of 
the frees browsing bencath them shade. 

Hos scatcely necessiy fo state that the giraffa 
i exclusively confined te the continent of Africa, 
Its characters may be det uled a» follows —The head 
(Fig d62)1ssmall, and narrows to a slender elongated 
muzzle cntucly covercd with han. The nostuls are 
longitudinal slits capable of bem closed or opened 
at pleasure, the upper lip uw endowed with great 
flexibility and muscular power, and projects beyond 
fle lower, tas used as an onzan of prebenmon in 
the acquisition of food "The tongue is an extraordi 
nary instrument, and requires special notice. It 1s 
Jong, Slendar, pointed, and endowed with @ surpris- 
Ing shlue of wob Wy Noristhis all; itis capable 
of bang greatly Jongated, and in this state of being 
coled round twas or branches, and of drawing 
them tothe mouth (Fes. 559, 561) In this respect 
ios analogous to the proboscis of the elephant, 
and is at once a feeler, a grasper, and an organ of 
taste It woantercsting fo see with what address the 
guatfe usesthis instrument, and how dextevously he 
apples itiasa hook om holder. Tt is smooth, ex. 
cept when the papilla: arc raised—is suriace then 
becomes 10ugh ifs colours black. The eyes are 
full, dark, Justrous, and prominent, and the upper 
eyelid as furnished with a tinge of long lashes. So 
prominent Indeed are the cyes, “at they command, 
without the animal moving its head, asurvey of the 
whole honzon, thus enabling af to see, without 
timing, what passes on each side andeven behind 
iH. and, from the elevation of the head, to discemn its 
enemics af a great distance. Fig. 658 represents a 
back view of the pasaftes head, showing this ad- 
vantaeuus position of the eyes. The ears are long, 
pointed, and moveable; and the sense of heanng 
m very acute, There ae no suborbital sinuses, 
Both sexes have horns, if they can be so termed, 
for they are truly analogous to the peduncles of 
| the homs im the Muntjak-deer, being in fact 

processes of bone covered with shin, having a tuft 
| vf black hans at the top; but besides these sub- 

stitutes for horns, a similar but shorter process 
projects from the forehead between the cyes, more 
developed in males than females, and in adults than 
inthe young. According to Ruppell and Cuvier, 
this, ke the other hoina, 14 articulated by suture fo 
the skull; but Professor Owen hasdcmonstrated that 
this frontal protuberance 1 not @ true horn articu- 
lated by a suture, but results from a singular thiek- 

ening of the bone of the forehead (see Fig. 563). 

The osseous peduncles, or hurns as they are com- 

monly called, continue for along time united to the 

frontal bone only by means of a suture, and are not 
fanly anchylosed ti! at an advanced petiod. This 
indeed 18 the case with all the bones of the skull of 
the giraffe: 1t would appear that the process of ons- 
fication 1s carried on but slowly in this part of the 
fram: -work, and as it respects the horns,that nature 
| having completed the first stage of her enon 
. 4 
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sera in her spamations and forbidden to add the 
antlers. . | 

The long flexible neck of the giraffe is provided 
with a short mane extending from the withers to the 
top of the head: the elevation of the withers is re- 
markable, and from this part to the crupper there is 
a rapid descent, whence has arisen the idea that the 
fore-limbs are much longer than the hinder pair, 
which ia nof the case. The fore-knees are large, 
and when about to lie down the animal sinks upon 
them, and assumes an attitude by no means easy or 
graceful. (Fig. 566.) ; 

The tail is rather long, slender, and tufted at the 
extremity with long coarse black hairs. The skele- 
ton of the giraffe (Fig. 557) is well worthy the at- 
tention of an anatomist ; we cannot here enter into 
osteological minutia, but recommend our readers to 
Professor Owen's papers in ‘ Proceeds. Zool. Soe.’ 
1838; and to Cuvier’s ‘Lecons d‘Anatomie Com 
parte.’ 

In giving a sketch of the history of the giraffe, we 
may commence by observing that some naturalists 
of the present day consider that there are two 
distinct species, one peculiar to Nubia, Abyssinia, 
and the adjacent districts, the other a native of the 
regions of Southern Africa. We regard them as 
mere varieties. 

It is with the North African variety that the 
ancients were acquainted, and of which there are 
several delineations preserved to the present day. 
Among the most remarkable is one on the Prie- 
nestine pavement, where two of these animals are 
pictured: one in a straddling attitude endeavouring 
to reach the ground with his mouth; the other in 
the act of browsing on the trees. It is supposed 
that this pavement, which was executed by the 
direction of Sulla, is the work of Egyptian Greeks. 
Belzoni notices the giraffe on the walls of the Sekos 
of the Memnonium and on the back of the temple 
of Erments. A gitatfe led by Nubians is given in 
Rosellini’s work on Egypt. 

It is supposed by some that the word Zemer, 
translated Chamois in the book of Deuteronomy 
(ch. xiv., v. 5), of which animal the flesh was for- 
bidden, really refers to the giraffe, and there is cer- 
tainly some affinity between the Hebrew Zemer and 
the Arabic Zurafa or Zurafet. It is a point, how- 
ever, not easily decided. 

Thongh the Prenestine pavement was made b 
the orders of Sulla ‘born a.c. 138), the animal itself 
was not seen in Rome before the time of Julius 
Cwsar, who exhibited it at the Circensian games, It 
is described by Pliny (book viii.) from a specimen, 
as is conjectured, which Varro mentions as having 
been brought from Alexandria. Afterwards the 
giraffe became not unfrequent among the animals 
exhibited in the Roman games.* = Oppian, who lived 
in the second century, notices this animal in the third 
book of his treatise on hunting. Gordian IIT., em- 
peror of Rome from a.p. 239 to 244, is stated to have 
possessed ten of these animals. After the fall of 
the Roman empire we hear nothing of the giraffe 
for a considerable period. The first. instance, after 

‘the darkness of the middle ages had passed, of a 
Jiving giraffe in Europe, is that of one possessed by 
Frederick IL, king of Germany (crowned 1215 , 
which he received from the prince of Damas, now 
Damascus, and which was described by Albertus 
Magnus under the name of Anabula, with the sy- 
nonyims Seraph, Oraflus, and Orasius. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century the Sol- 
dan of Egypt presented one of these animals to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, grand-duke of Tuscany : it was 
& great favourite with the inhabitants of Florence, 
and was accustomed to walk ahout the streets, 
stretching its neck to the baleonies and windows 
for fruits and other articles of fuod. Its picture 
éxists in the frescoes of the Poggio Acajano, one of 
the duke’s villas near Plorenee. 

From this time no living viraffe was seen in Eu- 
» rope for nearly three centunes and a half; though 
yy if that apace various descriptions and figures were 
blished by writers on natural history, mixed up 
ith abundant errors. Gesner, however, gives a 
Jerable account and firure in his ‘ Natural History,’ 
ablished in 1551. Thevet, in his ‘Cosmographia ' 
5), describes and figures the giratfe ; Bellonius, 
his ‘Observations,’ 1605, also figures it; Wolf- 

,in his * Historia Animalium Sacra,’ mentions it. 
Topsell, in his ‘ History of Four-footed Beasts ’ (1607), 
describes it, and gives two figures. Leo Africanus 
and Ludolph both describe the giraffe, as does 
Johnston (cum figura) in his ‘Quadrupeds.’ We 
may also mention Alpinus (‘ Nat. Hist. Egypt’); and 
Carteret, whose paper read before the Royal Society 
id entitled ‘Observations on a Camelopardalis 
found about the Cape of Good Hope.’ (See ‘ Phil. 
Trans.’ Ix. p. 27.) Buffon describes and figures the 
giraffe, but in his drawings, as in those of all the 

weeding writers, the fore-legs are much too Jong. 
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In the supplement (Supp. vol. vii.) the figure : is 
improved, but atill is not without faults, . Vos 
maer published in 1787; at Amsterdam, a quarto 
tract on this animal, with tolerable figures. It 
may here be noticed that when the supplement to 
Buffon’s great work was published there was an 
adult female specimen in the museum of Paris, and 
M. Allemand of Amsterdam had also a young spe- 
cimen. — 

Le Vaillant when in South Africa hunted the 
giraffe and procured some specimens; his descrip- 
tion of the frabits of the animal and his narrative of 
the incidents of the chase are interesting and graphic, 
but perhaps a little overcoloured. It is from this 
time that we may date our correct knowledge of 
this animal, of which several skins found their way 
from time to time into our island; that brought b 
Mr. Patterson, and ullimately deposited in the Bri- 
tish Museum, being the first.* It was in the year 
1827 that the first living giraffe visited our shores. 
The Pasha of Egypt destined four of these animals 
as presents to some of the European princes: of 
these, one died at Constantinople ; one reached 
Venice, 1828; one was sent to Paris; and the fourth, 
which fell by Jot to England, reached its destination 
safely in August, 1827, but died, worn out by illness, 
in 1829. Its preserved skin and skeleton were 
presented by H. M. George 1V. to the Zoolo- 
gical Society, and now grace the museum of that 
Suciety. 

In 1836 the arrival of four living giraffes at the 
gardens of the Zool. Soc., procured in Kordofan by 
M. Thibaut, created a lively sensation in the world 
of science. From a letter of M. Thibaut to the 
secretary of the Zool. Soc., in which he details 
his proceedings and manner of conducting the ex- 
hausting pursuit, we take the following extract :-— 
“The first run of the giraffe is exceedingly rapid. 
The swiftest horse, if unaccustomed to the desert, 
could not come up with it unless with extreme 
difficulty. The Arabs accustomed their coursers to 
hunger and to fatigue; milk generally serves them 
for food, and gives them power to continue their 
exertions during a very Jong run. If the giratfe 
reaches a mountain, it passes the heights with 
rapidity: its feet, which are like those of a goat, 
endow it with the dexterity of that animal: it 


bounds over ravines with incredible power; horses | 


cannot, in such situations, compete with it. The 
giratfe is fond of a wooded country. The leaves 
of trees are its principal food. Its conformation 
ullows of its reaching their tops. The one of which 
I have previously spoken as having been killed by 
the Arabs measured twenty-one French feet in height 
from the ears to the hoofs. Green herbs are also 
very agreeable to this animal; but its structure 
does not admit of its feeding on them in the same 
Manner as our domestic animals, such as the Ox 
and the Horse. It is obliged td straddle widely ; 
its two fore-feet are gradually stretched widel 
apart from each other, and its neck being then bent 
into a semicircular form, the animal is thus enabled 
to collect the grass. But on the instant that any 
noise interrupts its repust, the animal raises itself 
with rapidity, and has recourse to immediate flight. 
The giraffe eats with great delicacy, and takes its 
food leaf by leaf, collecting them from the trees by 
means of ifs long tongue. It rejects the thorns, 
and in this respect differs from the camel. As the 
grass on which it is now ted is cut for it, it takes the 
upper part only, and chews it until it perceives that 
the stem is tuo coarse for it. Great care is required 
for its preservation, and especially great cleanliness. 
It is extremely fond of society, and is very sensible. 
T have observed one of them shed tears when it no 
longer saw its companions or the persons who were 
in the habit of attending to it.” (* Proceeds. Zool. 
Soc.,’ 1836.) 

The efforts made by the spirited agent of the 
Zool. Suc. in Nubia, and the success of his ar- 
rangements for the transport of the animals from 
the interior to the coast, not only encouraged others 
to make a similar attempt, but opened the way 
for them in which to proceed; and subsequently 
other living specimens were sent to Malta, and 
thence to England, so that at one time there were 
seven giraffes in London. 

The giratfe with due care endures our climate 
well; the female in the gardens of the Zool. Soc. 
has bred twice; the first fawn died, but the second, 
which grew rapidly, is in excellent health and con- 
dition. 

The giraffe, as its figure, the mobility of the lips, 
and the prehensile power of the tongue declare, is 
formed for browsing on the leaves of trees, those of 
the mimosa being especially relished. The first 
giraffe which Le Vaillant saw was under one of 

* Mr. Patterson was sent to the Cape as botanist by Lady Strath- 
more, and ho brought to ‘his country the first ontire.skin of a giraffe 
on record. Lady Strathmore gave ft to the celebrated Johs Hunter, 
in whose museum it was pregerved. Alterwards the trustees of the 
Royal College of Surgenus tranaferred the akin to the British Mugeims 
Its condition is very bad, the halr being almost all off the 

the departmen 


akin; 7 
as n sort of historical monument ip t of Zoology, it is 
worthy of preservation. 
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began the pursuit—‘We say her orded. the pik 
towards the west, and hastered to oveitanh tes 
she was proceeding at a smart trot, but’ did'nat 
appear to be at all hurried. We galloped after 
her, but she insensibly gained so much ‘upon us, 
that after having pursued her for three hours we 
were forced to stop, because our horses were quite 
out of breath, and we entirely lost sight of her.” 
Le Vaillant afterwards was more successful. 
We have already alluded to the difficulty which 
the giraffe experiences in putting its lips to’ fhe 
ground, being obliged to set its fore-limbs wide 
apart; it is indeed an action which it seldom at- 
tempts unless induced by some tempting morsel, 
as, for instance, sugar, of which the giraffes in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society are very fond, 
and for which they will follow their attendants, 
trying to gain possession of it by insinuating their 
long slender tongue or upper lip into the hands of 
the person who holds it. In their play we have 
several times noticed that they strike out with the 
fore-limbs, and these, as well as the hind-limbs, 
they use in self-defence, lashing out with rapid and 
impetuous force. “ His defence,” says Le Vaillant, 
‘consists in kicks, and his hinder limbs are so 
light and his blows so rapid, that the eye cannot 
follow them ;” and “I know beyond a doubt that 
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-by its kicking it often tires out, discourages, and 


even beats off the lion.” After his dogs had 
brought an individual to bay, they dared not make 
an attack, as it defended itself ** with asuccession of 
rapid kicks.” Major Gordon notices the force with 
which one which he killed spurned the: ground in 
the agony of death. 

Le Vaillant observes+hat the giraffe never uses 
its horns in resisting any attack ; we have, however, 
often seen the gentle and beautiful animals in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society, while playing 
with each other, swing the head round and butt 
with the horns ; but in earnest self-defence we may 
easily believe that this mode would never be 
adopted. While speaking of these individuals, we 
may state that they often take each other's mane 


| between the lips, and appear to nibble it as they 


pass their mouth alomg its course. ‘They are ex- 
tremely confiding in disposition: the presence of 
strangers is far from giving them annoyance; 
they gaze with calmness on the crowd of admirers 
around them, and bend their necks down as if to 
contemplate them more closely, or in order to 
sclicit some delicacy. 

In its native wilds, man excepted, the lion is the 
only enemy to be feared by the giraffe; and from 
various sources we learn the lion often surprises the 
latter when he comes to drink at the pools or foun- 
tains, and springs from his ambush upon the tall 
and powerful beast, which, mad with terror and 
pain, rushes over the desert, bearing the * great 
destroyer,” till, strength failing, he reels, sinks, and 
expires, 

According to M. Thibant, the Arahs of Nubia 
are very fond of the flesh of the giraffe; and he 
himself partaking of the repast (viz., broiled slices), 
found it fo be excellent. In South Africa its flesh 
is equally acceptable. 

The height of the male giraffe to the top of the 
head is from fifteen to sixteen feet, of the female 
from thirteen to fourteen. The general colour is 
fawn-white, marked regularly with large angular 
apots of chocolate-brown, compacted rather closel 
together; the throat and legs are white; the tuft 
at the end of the tail black; the hair is close and 
glossy. The South Airican variety is generally 
darker than the Nubian. The specimens presented 
by Mr. Burchell to the British Museum came from 

osi Fountain, and of these the female is lighter 
coloured than the male. A specimen from Cen- 
tral Africa, presented by Colonel Denham, 1s 
young, and the spots are fawn-coloured on a white 
ground. 

In the Museum at Paris is a very young ae 
about four feet seven or eight inches in total height, 
of a uniform mouse-colour, the hair being remark- 
ably close and fine, resembling the nap of velveteen ; 
the place of each horn is indicated by a tuft of 
black hairs. The Nubian giraffes in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens differ in the intensity of their colour, 
oe of the males being of a lighter tint than the 
other. ‘ 

The period of gestation is about sixteen months. 
(See ‘ Proceeds. Zoo). Soc.,’ 1839, p. 108.) . 

In @ state of confinement the giraffe eats hay, 
carrots, and onions, to-the Jatter of which it is-very 


partial. We have never heard these animale. utter 
any noise or cry, nor do travellers make mon- 
tion of their voice. The giraffe shot’ Jone! 


Gordon, to which we have already alluded, when so 
wounded as to be incapable of tising ‘from ‘the 
ground, exhibited ho.signs of anger or resentment, 
nor is it stdted to have made eny moan. Hence 
we conclude that the giraffe is mute. 0 0 
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_ * MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 0). 
title: pears from time immemorial to have been used as a 
m the circum- || medicine and perfume, and to have formed an arti- 
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Mocha S group of Raminants, 


attitude to those of the ros,the. gasellé, and tha 
chevrotain. No animal of this (the deet) tribe has 
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abe: ‘of -ahe of e species producing that well- i! cle of trade amongst the inhabitants of those coun- || more activity, suppleness, and vivacity in ita move- 
knot. wabstance’ ealted moak, the secretion of a || tries. Abusseid Serafi describes the musk-deer as || ments.” te wad extremely timid. iy wild; but 
y * glandular pouch in the abdomen of the || an animal resembling the roe, but. ey as- | like all the species of the peculiar group to which it 
male, for the sake of which the animal is eagerly || signs to it horns, in which error he is followed by |] belongs, it is gentle and inoffensive. The chev- 


hanted in the regions it frequents, namely, the high || Aldrovandus. Among other Arabian writers who | rotains, as we well 


mountain-ranges in China, Thibet, Tonquin, Pegu, 
and also Southern Tartary. The musk-deer, how- 
ever, is the only known species of this group in 
which this secretion is produced. The Moschide 
‘elosely resemble the deer in general form and ap- 
pearance ; but they resemble them in miniature, for 
with the exception of the true Musk (M. moschife- 
rus), which equals a roebuck in size and stature, 
the rest are extremely small, some not exceeding a 
hare in magnitude. They are extremely beautiful : 
the eyes are large, dark, and beaming with a mild 
and animated expression; the head is small and 
tapers to a slender muzzle; the ears are moderate 
and open; the haunch elevated and round ; and the 
limbs delicately slender and tapering to narrow- 
pointed hoofs, The family characters consist in 
the absence of horns, and also of suborbital sinuses 
(pits beneath the inner angle of the eye), so con- 
spicuous in many of the decr and antelopes. The 
muzzle is naked. There are Jong canines in the 
upper jaw of the males, projecting downwards, and 
coming out from between the lips. These canines 
are compressed, pointed, arched backwards, and 
have a sharp posterior cutting edge. In the true 
musk they are at least three inches in length. The 
crowns of the molars are acutely tuberculated. 
Fig. 569 represents the teeth of the upper jaw 
in two views: Fig. 568, those of the lower; Fig. 
570, @ lateral view of teeth of hoth jaws together. 
Besides the two toes united to a single canon-bone, 
us usual, there are two accessory toes on each foot, 
each of which has its own slender metatarsal or 
metarcarpal bone. Sce Fig. 571, the skeleton of 
the Moschus moschiferus, and Fig. 572, the skeleton 
of the Meminna, which are excellent. illustrations of 
their ostevlo There are no horns or antlers, nor 
even their rudiments. 

Mr. Gray divides the Moschide into three 
genera, viz., Moschus, Meminna, and ‘Tragulus. 
The latter title, however, is applied by Mr. Ogilby 
to a species of antelope (A. pigmaa). Most au- 
thors, moreover, adopt the Linnean genus Moschus, 
and we shall in this instance follow their example. 
Sctting aside the true Musk, the other members of 
the oe are termed Chevrotains, and till very re- 
cently were supposed to be respectively restricted 
to Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, and perhaps other adja- 
cent islands: recently, however, to the surprise of 
naturalists, a species has been discovered in Sierra 
Leone, to shiek, from its aquatic habits, Mr. Ogilby 
has given the title of Moschus aquaticus. (See 
‘Proceeds. Zool. Soc.’ 1840, p. 35.) 


573, 577.—TxHeE Musk-Drer 


(Moschus moschiferus). The musk-deer, unlike its 
relatives which tenant the forests of Ceylon and 
Java, &c., inhabits the great. mountain-range which 
belta the north of India, and branches out into Si- 
beria, Thibet, and China, through a vast extent of 
which it ranges, preferring the bold precipitous crags 
and wild rocks on the borders of the Jine of snow to 
the valleys or the lower elevations. It is common 
to Nepal, Boutan, Thibet, and the adjacent districts 
of China. It also abounds in the Altaic range near 
Lake Baikal, where it was observed by Pallas on the 
mountains of Kouznetzk, near the lake Telet Ko. 
The texture and thickness of the fur of the musk- 
deer sufficiently demonstrate the animal to be the 
native of a cold and elevated region. The fur is not 
only full and long, but presents that peculiar harsh 
or rigid and inelastic texture, which we observe in 
the chamois, or rather in the Klip-springer of the 
mountains of South Africa. Instead of lying flat on 
the skin, it grows erect, and is so closely set as to 
form a dense substantial covering. Common as is 
the musk-deer in the great alpine ranges of Asia, 
nevertheless it does not appear to have been known 
to the ancients, a circumstance doubtless to be attri- 
buted to the almost inaccessible nature of the regions 
it frequents. Neither Aristotle nor Pliny mentions 
either the animal or its celebrated produce. It is 
from the male only that the drug and perfume 
termed musk is procured ; it is the unctuous secre- 
fion of a certain glandular pouch, and when dry it 
becomes dark brown or black, and somewhat granu- 
lar. Ite peouliar odour is well known. Formerly it 
wea in high repute for its medicinal qualities, and 
still-holds a place as an antispasmodic in the Materia 
Medica. It was first, as we learn, introduced into 
the practice of medicine among the Arabians, by 
whose writers the animal producing it is first dis- 


‘tingtly mentioned; having, as Daubenton states, ‘ 
- bean 4 by, a 


esctibedsby Serapion in the eighth century ; 
 out-we know-not"the time when this article first 
fond ‘ite way ta Europe ; probably after the early 
‘Ors _ 1n Boutan, Tenquin, Thibet, &e., it ap- 
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notice this animal is Avicenna, who refers to its 
musk-pouch and large bent canines, Kircher (* La 
Chine illustrée,’ Transl. Franc., 1610) gives an ae- 
count of the musk-deer which is found in the pro- 
vinces of Xensi and Chiamsi: he quotes several de- 
tails respecting it from the Chinese Atlas, whence 
we learn that the Chinese term it Xe, which means 
odour; that its flesh is accounted delicate; and that 
it abounds in the provinces of Suchuen and Junnan, 
In some districts the musk-deer is very common, 
and multitudes are slaughtered for the sake of their 
costly perfume; which, however, is always greatly 
adulterated. To the practice of aduiterating it the 
celebrated merchant-travellerTavernier alludes, add- 
ing that the odour of the substance when recent is 
so powerful as (o cause the bloud to gush from the 
nose. Chardin says, * It is commonly believed that 
when the musk-sac 1s cut from the anunal, so power- 
ful is the odour it exhales, that the hunter is obliged 
to have the mouth and nose stopped with folds ot 
linen, and that oflen, in spite of this precaution, the 
pungency of the odour is such as to produce so vio- 
Jent an hemorrhage as to end in death. 1 have,” 
he adds, “gained accurate information respecting 
this circumstance ; and as I have heard the same 
thing talked of by some Armenians who had been to 
Boutan, I think that it is true. The vdour is so 
powerful in the East Indies that J could never sup- 
poe it; and when I trafficked for musk, I always 
sept in the open air, with a handkerchief over my 
face, and at a distance from those who handled the 
sacs, refernmg them to my broker; and hence | knew 
by experience that this musk is very apt to give 
headaches, and is altogether insupportable when 
quite recent. I add, that no drug is so easily adul- 
ferated, or more apt. to be so.” 

These accounts must be taken, we suspect, with 
some allowance. Certain it is that, when procured 
in Europe in the ordinary way of commerce, it pro- 
duces no such violent effects. It must be confessed, 
however, that before arriving in Europe, not only 
much of its strength is lost, but it has undergone 
several adulterations. 

Tuvernier states that the musk-deer is very nu- 
merous in the sixtieth degree, among the wooded 
mountains, whence in February and March, when 
the snows have deeply covered the earth, hunger 
drives them southward into the lower lands, to the 
forty-foth or forty-filth degree, in search of herb- 
nge. At this season the peasants wait for them on 
their passages, and catch them in snares, or kal! 
them with clubs and arrows, At Patana he bought 
on one occasion 1673 musk-hags, weighing 25574 
ounces, and of pure musk 452 ounces. 

In size the musk-deer 1s about equal to our Eu- 
ropean roebuck, standing two feet in height at the 
shoulders; the forehead is arched, the cyes Jarge, 
the ears rather ample, and very moveable ; the tail 


and almost spine-like hair with which the animal 
is universally covered. The general contour is 
compact, et | 

robust, and well adapted for chmbing and leaping 
among the rocks of the mountain ranges. The 
hoofs are strong, broad, and expanded ; and the 
posterior rudimentary hoofs are so developed as 
to touch with their points the surface on which the 
animal treads, so as to add to the securify of ifs 
footing. 


washed with grey and pale yellow, each hair being 
tipped with ferruginous; obscure grey or whitish 
marks often occur on the sides, especially in Imma- 
ture individuals; the shoulders and limbs are of a 
deeper tint than the body. The female is less than 
fhe male, and is destitute of tusks or Jung canine 
teeth, and of a musk-sac. The teats are two in 
number. In its manners the musk-deer resembles 
the chamois; its favourite haunts are fhe pine- 
forests on the mountains, and its agility is ver 
great, enabling it to spring frum rock to rock with 
yzreat ease and address. It is extremely wild and 
shy, and is said to be cautious and watchful against 
surprise, taking refuge, when pusued, among the 
crags and precipices of the more elevated peaks of 
the ranges it tenants; yet, in despite of all its 
vigour and shyness, it falls a sucrifice to the energy 
and the contrivances of man. iodestian 

In 1772. male of this species was living in the 

ark of Mons. de Ja Vnilliére, at Versailles, in 

rance; and Daubenton, who published a descrip- 
tion of it, informs us that the odour it exhaled, and 
which was carried with the wind, was quite suffi- 
cient to guide to the spot where the animal was 
kept enclosed. “When I first saw it,” he adda, 
“TI recognised much resemblance in its figure and 


; nate between them. 
| these animals with the yreatest. care, considered 


1 which are also nearly naked. 


displays great vigour, the limbs being | the napu gives preference to thickets and districts 


| lurk an ecoverts nearer the vicinit 
The general colour of the musk-deer 1s brown, 





know, may be rendered very 
tame: and it is probable that if the musk-<dleer 
were taken while young, it might be easily domesti- 
cated, since the former animals are shy and timid 
in the extreme while in a state of natural freedom, 
but soon gain confidence, and have even bred in 
captivity in our uncongenial climate. 

A good fiyure of the musk-deer is given by Buffon 
in the Gth vol. of his Supplement. 


574.—Turk Meminna 


(Moschus Meminna). This elegant little species is 
a native of Ceylon and Java, and is also found in 
considerable numbers in the dense woods of the 
Western Ghauts (but never on the plains), where it 
was seen by Colonel Sykes, who observes, that it 
readily reconciles itself to confinement: the Hesh 
is excellent eating. In size it exceeds a large hare, 
being about one fuot five inches long, and eight inches 
high. Its colour is olive-grey, spotted and streaked 
on the sides and haunches with white; the ears are 
large and open; the tail is very short. 


575.—Tue Naru 


(Moschus Javanicus). The species constituting the 
little section of which the Napu is a representative, 
are characterised by having the hinder edge of the 
metatarsus bald and slichtly callous: the throat is 
provided with a somewhat. naked concave subglan- 
dular callous disc, from which a bund extends to 
the fore part of the chin; and most of them have 
three diverging bands of white on the chest. The 
animals of this group are distinguished by their 
beauty and diminutive size, the largest not equal- 
ling whare, ‘Their hmbs are very slender and deli- 
eute; their hoofs are Jong and narrow; the niuz- 
zle is acute; the eyes large and dark ; the ears 
pointed, 

The species are enveloped in some degree of 
confusion; indeed they resemble each other so 
closely, that it requires some attention to diserim.. 
Mr, Bennett, who investigated 


that three species were defineable, viz. the Napu, 


‘the Kanchil, and the Pelandok ; the two former of 


which are described by Sir T. 8. Raffles, in the 
‘Linn. Trans.’ vol. xii. Mr. Gray considers the Pe- 
landok to be in all probability identical with a 
ska deseribed by lim under the specific title of 
Rufiventer, and adds another species to the group 
under the designation of Stanleyanus — of this species 
a pair bred in the gardens of the Zool, Society. 

The napu is a native of Jave and Sumatra, and 


lis the largest of this section; its colour is ferru- 
| ginous brown above and white beneath, the chest 
| having two longitudinal dusky stripes, s0 as fo pro- 


duce a central and two diverging lateral lines of 
white, below which passes a transverse band of 


i pale yellowish fawn, ‘The muzzle, which is naked, 
is a mere rudiment, concealed by the long, harsh, | 


is black, with a tinge of flesh colour, as are the ears, 
The tail is rather 
short, and white at the fip. In its native regions 
overgrown with brushwood, near the sea-shore, and 
feeds principally on the berries of a species of Ar 
disia, It is said to be inferior to the kanehil in 
speed, activity and cunning, and is therefore more 


exposed to danger from the assaults of wild beasts, 


which abound in the forest 5 and hence it prefers to 
of man, from 
whose observation if can more easily conceal itself 
than from the watchful eyes of the feline race. 

In its manners the napu is mild and gentle, and 
soon becomes reconciled to captivity: if bears our 


: climate well, with care; though destitute of marked 


intelligence, its graceful form, agreeable colouring, 
and full dark eyes render it an interesting object. 


576.—Tust KANCHIL 


(Moschus Kanchil, Raffles). The Kanchil is lighter 
in form and more gpirited than the napu, and con- 
siderably smaller. Independent of the difference 
in size, it is easily distinguished by its darker co- 
Jour, by. a broad stripe of dark chestnut verging 
upon black, which runs down the back of the neok, 
and by the width of the band across its chest. 01 
all the chevrotains this is the must active and eleé 
gant; indeed ify address and resolution are the’ 
common theme of discourse in Java, its native * 
country ; and the most extraordinary Instances are 
related Ge its cunning. Unlike the napu, it resides 
in the depths of the mighty forests which cover wo 
large a portion of the island, feeding chiefly on the 
frmt of the Kayo-briang (Gmelina villosa): and - 
though it will live in confinement, it endures cap- 
wey with great impatience and rest)cssness, 
availing itself of the first opportunity of escape 
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§72.—Skeleton of Meminua. 


671, m“keleton of Musk Deer, 





576'— Kanchi. 
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that offers, when it bounds away ‘for the forest, the 
deep recesses of which afford it a weloome refuge. 
Such are its cunning and alertness, and ao prompt 
ws it with expedients when pressed by danger, that, 
as Sir Stamford Raffles informs us, “it 1s a common 
Malay proverb, to designate a great rogue to be as 
cunning as a kanchil ;” and he adds, of this cunning 
many instances are related by the natives. “If 
taken 1n a noose laid for it, the kanchil, when the 
hunter arrives, will stretch itself out motionless, and 
ivign to be dead ; and if, deceived by this manasuvie, 
he disengage the animal, if seizes the moment to 
start on its legs, and disappears in an imstant. A 
atill more singular expedient 1s mentioned, viz. that 
when closely pursued by dogs, the hanchil will 
sometimes make a bound upwards, hook itself on 
the branch of a tree by means of its bent tusks, and 
there remain suspended till the dogs have passed 
beneath.” In vigilance, activity, and cunning, 1f 
these statements be but partially tiue, the hanchil 
surpasses the rest of the group, none indeed, exc ept- 
ing this, have gained a reputation for these qualities, 
though al] are hyht-lmbed, tree, and vigorous. 

Among the species to be erased from the genus 
Moschus, are the Guevi, o: prgmy antelope, o: Sene- 
val (Antilope pigmra), regarded by Buffon as a 
cheviotain; and the Moschus Americanus, and M. 
delicatulus of South Ameiea, which ae the young 
ot one of the deer of that country. The Moschus 

gmieus, Linn, 1s the young of an antelope. ‘Lhe 
Noschis Guineengsis, Biisson and Gmelin, is also 
most probably the young of an antelope. As we 
have said, however, Afjiica produces one species 
at least of the genus Mosehus, of which a pertcct 
skin and skeleton are in the museum of the Zool. 
soc, Lond. 

The Ainean musk-deer (Moschus aquaticus, Ogil- 
by, * Proceeds. Zuol. Soc.” 1844, p 35) very much 
resemble the meminna, but 1s large:, being about 
midway in size between that species and the Mos: hus 
mouschilerous. Its general colour 1s a deep rich 
brown, with white spots and makings, nealy similar 
to those of the meminna, but with the thioat-maths 
asin the napu or kanchil. 9 his interesting species 
1s a Native of Sierra Leone, vhere it lives on the 
boiders of rivers, and takes i. ly to the wate. 


CERVIDA, OR THE DEER TRIBE 


fur ammals of this great group, celelated for 
their beauty, vigour, and speed, are spread very ex- 
tensively, each quarter of the globe having its own 
peculiar species = ‘To this universality of distribution 
there aie, however, certaim exceptions, none are 
found in Australia, and none in the southern and 
cential regions of Africa, then place in the latter 
regions being supphed by the giaffe and hosts of 
antelopes Hills of moderate elevations, wide plains, 
and forests, are the localities to which these flcet- 
hmbed creatures give preference, none fenant the 
peaked ridges of the mountaim-top, where the cha- 
mois and musk-deer find a congemal abode, They 
delight in a wide range of country, and trust to their 
swiftness of flight for satety. Most herd together in 
troops; some few live singly. It may be obse:ved 
that, in general, their body 1s round and = stout, 
their hmbs long, smewy and powcitul, then neck 
Jong, and very muscular; their head sinall, and 
catnied high, them eyes large and full, then cars 
ample 

Many species have suborbital sinuses (or ach y- 
mal sinuses), but not all. With respect to these 
siniises, or fissures below the eyes, im so many both 
ofthe det and antelopes, we may here remaik that 
their use is not understood * they have nothing todo 
with respuation, bung merc follicles or pits in the 
skin, having no communication with the interior 
of the nasal passayes They seuete a pecuha 
unctuous fluid, cxuding mia1e abundantly at certain 
seasons than at otheis, when then edves become 
very tumid, and ate incapable of bemg closed to- 
gether as at other {imes = The animals often apply 
ihem to objects near them, widk ly openme them at 
ihe same moment, which they do alsowhen anitat ed 
or under excitement. In scveral specs they are 
greatly developed, and no doubt scive some im- 
portant purpose in the animal economy In most 
-spectes the muzzle, which 16 small, is flit: and 
naked ; in some, as the elk and rein-de¢ Litas Jarre 
and hairy, and the upper lip is prebensile The 
females have four teats. 

Throughout all the species the males are furnished 
with antlers, commonly called horns, which are lost 
and renewed yearly, increasing in the size, and the 
number of their bianches, at eaen renewal until a 
ceitam penod. They are seated upon an onseots 
peduncle or tootstalk rsmg trom each frontal bone, 
at its central point of ossificatign: these peduncles 
aje enveloped in skin. It 1s not till the spring, or 
beginning vi the second year, that the first pair of 
horns begin to make their appearance. At this 
epoch a@ new process commences ; the skin envelop- 
ing the peduncles swells, ite arteries enlarge, tides 
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of blood rush to the head, and the whole system ex- 


perience a fresh stimulus. The antlers are now 
udding, for on the top of these footstalks the 
arteries are depositing layers of osseous matter, 
particle by particle, with great rapidity; as the 

increase the skin increases in an equal ratio, stall 
covering the budding antlers, and contmues so to 
do, until they have acquired their due development 
and solidity. ‘This skin 18 a tissue of blood-vessels, 
and the courses of the large aitenies fiom the head 
to the end of the antlers are imprinted on the latter 
in long furrows which are never obliterated. In 
ordinary Janguage, the skin investing the antlers 1s 
termed velvet, being covered with a fine pile of 
close short har. Suppose, then, the antlers of the 
young deer now duly grown, and still invested with 
this vascular tissue; but the process is not yet 
complete. While ths tender velvet remains the 
deer can make no use of his newly-acquired 
weapons, which are destined to bear the brunt of 
many a conflict with his compeers: it must there- 
fore be removed, but without giving a sudden check 
to the current of blood rolling through this extent 
ol shin, lest by directing the tide to the brain, or 
some internal organ, death be the result. The 
process then 18 this .—as ,0on as the antlers are 
complete (according to the age of the individual), 
the arfenes at then base, where they join the per- 
manent footstalk (always covered with shin), begin 
to deposit around it a burr, or rough ang of bone, 
with nofches, through which the great arteries still 
pass. Guiadually, however, the diameter of these 
openings is contracted by the deposition of addi- 
tional matter, till at length the gicat arteries are 
compressed as by # ligature, and the enculation is 
effectually stopped ‘The velvet now dies fo: want 
of the vital fluid, at shiivels, dies, and peels off in 
shieds, the animal assisting in getting 1d of it by 
rubbing his antlers against the trees They me 
now firm, hard, and white, and the stag bears them 
proudly, and biandishes them in defiance of his 
ivals = tiom the burr upwards, these antlers are 
now no longer pait and paiecl of the system; 
they are extraneous, and held only by their mecha- 
nical continuity with the tootstalk on which they 
were plaved ; hence then deciduous character, tor 
itis a vilal law that the system shail throw off 
all parts no longer intrinsically entering into the 
integuly of the whole An absuiptive process 
svon begins to take place just beneath the burr, 
removing particle after particle, till at length the 
antlers are sepaiated and tall by their own weight, 
or by the slightest touch, leaving the hving end 
of the tootstalk exposed and shghtly bleeding. 
‘Lhis 1s immediately covered with a pellicle of skin, 
which soon thickens and all 1s well. The return of 
spring bungs with it a renewal of the whole process 
with renewed energy, and a fine: pan of antlers 
branches forth. 

The common stag begins to acquire his antlers in 
the spring, and Joses them early mm the spring succeed- 
ing His first antlers (second spring) are straight, 
small, and simple he ws now termed a Biocket 
The next pan ate larger, and have a brow gniler 
directed forwards from the main stem, sometimes 
with one oF two small branches above The thnd 
pan of antlers has two forward stem branches be- 
aides the bow antlers, and one or two snags at the 
top ‘Phe fowth pair have the brow and stem antlers 
Incteased and more snags, the fifth and sath pais 
¢xhibit still greater development, and an incicase in 
the number of snags. Any disturbance im the system 
produces a Corresponding detenoration im the form 
and proportions of the horn = Our figures develop 
the progiess of the successive annual horns in the 
stag or red deer, and 11 the fallow deez. The horns 
are from the Jett side. 

Fig 679 (Stag) —1, Horn of first mrrowth; 2, 3, 
1, ditto of second, 5, 6, of third and fouth, 7, of 
filth, 8, 9 of the sith mowth, 10, 1), 12, the 
seventh and subsequent growths, the horns being 
at their maximum — Fig, 580 represents horns of 
the Wapiti dcer a, hon produced in untavourable 
cCucumstances, in confinement, 4, hon of the same 
atumg ‘he yeu afterwards, and finely branched. 
hig. 540 ¢Fallow-dy er) .-- 1, Tornol the fist giowth , 
2,3, 4, horn of the second ; 5, 6, 7, horns of the 
thid growth, 8, 9, horns of the fouth; 10, 
11, 12, 13, homms of the fifth and sixth growth. 
Fig. 678% show» the horns of a fallow-deer in an 
unnatural state, and not shed at the proper time 
(Cervo evuato). 

The Cervide are divided by Col. Hamilton Somth 
into the following sections, which many naturalists 
have adopted, and which seem to us very natural, 
1, Alce, or the Elk group; 2, Rangitet, o: the Rein- 
deer group; 3, Dama, or the Fallow-deer gioup; 4, 
Klaphus, 01 the Stag group; 5, Rusa, or the Sam- 
bur deer group, 6, Axis, or the Axw-deer group ; 
7, Capreolus, or the Roebuck group, 8, Mazama, 
or the Amencan Fallow pee 9, Sabulo, or the 
Guazu ov Brocket group of Ameriga ; 10, Styloceros, 
or the Muntjachs, . 
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1, ALoE.—Horns sessile, more or leas subdivided, 
without either basilary or mesial antlers, but seemi- 


nated by a vast palmation, designated on ite external 
border only. 


585, 686.—Taz Amrnicaw Exx, on Moosa- 
Dexa. 


(Alcer Americanus; Cervus Alces, Lainn.,), The 
Elks are the Jaigest of the Cervidw, and are distin- 
guished by the broad palmation of their antlers, 
fuinished with numeious digitations on their outer 
edge only ; a Jerge tsolated branch springs from the 
stem, which latter 1s thick and short, and begins um- 
mediately to expand, the head 1s heavy, the eara 
large and open the eyes small and dull; the muzzle 
elongated, thick, projecting, pendulous, and flexible 
—it as covered with hau. Two small pendulous 
dewlaps of loose skin hang from the throat; the 
neck 1s short and thick, the body strong and short ; 
the limbs are long and awkward; the toes are 
broad, and dayided so high that they diverge as the 
animal presses them to the ground; the tail 1s ex- 
tremely shot, the hair 1s full, haish, Jong, and pro 

duced on the neck and shoulders into @ mane. 

It has been considered by many naturalists, that 
the Amenican Elk and the European Elk are speci- 
ficully identical, it 1s probable, however, that they 
are distinct. The European Elk 1s spread but thinly 
through the wild forest-regions of Norway, Sweden, 
pet of Prussia, Lithuama, and Russia, flom the 

ity-thnd to the sixty-thud degree of latitude. It 
extends also through Asiatic Tartary to the north 
of China Buflon supposes that the Gieeks wee 
unacquainted with this ammal, and it does not ap- 
pear ta have been noticed by Austotle. That it was 
the &racy, Alee o: Alces, of Pausanias, Cersai, and 
Pliny, there can be no doubt. The word Alce or 
Alchis ih merely the Celtic Eich or the Scandinayian 
filg modified In book yin. ch xvi. Pliny gives an 
account of the Alce, which he distinguishes from the 
Alchis, regarding them at the sume time as allied 
animals : but it 1s easy to see through his error; his 
account of it walking backwards while feeding, in 
consequence of its overhanging lip, and his state 
ment that there 1s nu jomt at the hock, we need 
seaicely say are fabulous According to Mr. Lioyd 
(‘Field Sports of the Noth of Europe’) the elk 1s 
far less Common than formerly, and restricted only 
to certain disticts It trequently attains the heaght 
of seven and even eight feet, but does not attain to 
full giowth till about the fourteenth year. A young 
elk two years old, in the posssaon of Mr, Wise, 
the Swedish consul-geneial, measured upwards of 
sia fect at the shoulder. ‘ By natme,” says Mi. 
Lloyd, “the elk 1s timorous and he usually flies at 
the sight of man. Aft certain seasons, howevei, like 
other animals ot the deer kind he 3s at times rather 
dangerous His weapons are his horns and hoofs , 
he stukes so forcibly withthe latter, as to annihilate 
a wolf or other large anual at a single blow. — It ip 
said that when the elk 1 incensed the han on his 
neck bustlesup lake the mane of a hon, which gives 
him a wild and fightlul appeajance. ‘The usual 
pace of the elh is a high Jucahlive trot, and his 
strides aie immense, but I have known him, when 
fughtencd, to goat a tremendous gallop In pass- 
ing though thick woods he canes his horns hon- 
zontally, to prevent them from being entangled in 
the branches, from the foimation of his hoots, he 
makes great clatteriog, like the 1ein-deer when in 
rapid motion Inthe summer season the elk usually 
resorts to morasses and Jow situations , for, like other 
animals of the deer kind, he frequently takes to the 
water in warm weather, he i an admuable swim- 
mer. In the winter time he refies to the more shel- 
tered parts of the forest, where willow, ash, 8&e, are 
to be found, as from the sinall boughs of these fees 
he obtains his sustenance during that penod of the 
yea. Inthe summer and autunn the elk 1 often 
to be met with in small herds, but in the winter 
there are seldum more than two or three in company. 
At the latter season, mdeed, he 1s frequently alone. 
The flesh of the elh, whether fresh or smoked, 1s very 
excellent. the young are particularly delicious. 
The tongue and the nose ae thought to be gieat 
delicacies In Scandinavia as well a» in Ameiica. 
Great virtue was once placed im the hoot of that 
animal; but this idle notion muof, by ths time, | 
should think, be nearly exploded, The skin 16 con- 
vertible to many purposes, and is very valuable. 
Mr, Grietf says— It 18 not long since that a regi- 
ment was clothed with waistcoats made from the 
hides of those animals, which wore so thick that a 
ball could searcely penetrate them.’ The elk 1s 
easily domesticated. Formerly these animals were 
made use of in Sweden to draw sledges, but, owing 
as it was said, totheir speed Pig eed accelerating 
the escape of people who had been guilty of mur- 
ders or other crimes, the use of them was prohibited 
under great penalise Though I apprehend these 
ordinances, if not abrogated, are obsolete, J am not 
aware that the elk is ever made use of in that inng- 
dom at the present dey, either to draws sledge or 










rposes. In Swecdem; it 1s con- 
trary to law at this particular time to dail the elk 
at any season of the year: this is not the «ase in 
Norway ; for in that country, these animals may be 
destroyed, with certain hmitations as to numbers, 
from the let of July to the lst of November inclu- 
sive. The penalty however tor killing an elk out 
of season, in Norway, 35 very much heavier than in 
Sv eden; it amounts imdecd including legal ex- 
penses, &eo ,to about 202, which 1s no inconpider- 
able sum in that kingdom” (Lloyd, Aorthern 
Fld Sports, vol 1, p 324, et seq ) 

Immediately following the passage above quotcd 
there 1s a very interesting account of the mode of 
hunting the elk, iff Scandinavia, npon * skidor, ’ or 
snow skates, interspersed, as most of such narratives 
are, with notices of the habits of the animal, but 
us our limits wil] not permit ifs imsertion, we reer 
the reade: to the work, which 1s well worthy of his 
attention 

The Amencan Fih, or Moose-deer (Mousoa of 
the Crees. Mongsoa of the Algonquins Denvat of 
the Chippewy ns), presents the same hibits and 
manners as the bik of Scandinavia Formerly its 
range was more extensive than at present = Dr 
Tuchardson, 1n his‘ Fauna Borealt Amerte ina, * iva 
“Du Pratz informs us that in his tume the moose 
deer were found as far south as at Ohio and 
Denys says that they were once plentiful in the 
island of Cape Bicton though, at the time he wrote 
they had been cxtirpated Af present according 
to Dr Godman, they arc not known in the state 
of Maine, but they cast im considaiable numbers 
wn the Bay of Fundy = They ficquent the woody 
tracts in the tur countries to than most northern 
linut. Several wore secon on Captain Piankiin’s last 
expedition, at the mouth of the Mackenzie, fccdinz 
on the willows winch, owing to the wich alluvial 
deposits on that great river cxtend to the shores 
of the Arctic Sea Jat 69 Farther to the castw ud 
towards the Coppermine River, they we not found 
ina higher latitude thin 659, on account of the 
scarcity on the buen grounds of the aspen and 
willow, which constitute then food  Machenzic 
saw them high up on the castein dechivity of the 
Rocky Mountains but T suspect they are rarcty, it 
ever, found to the westward of the mountams ” 
‘Lhe moose-decr appeirs to be a solitary anim ol, 
at least in the more nothin Jatitudes the older 
wiitas spcak of it as ban found in small herds, but 
there 1s room for suspicion that the mocsc and wapitt 
are confounded fogether From its caquisite sense 
of heanng, and hiatitual wunness the chise of the 
moonc-deer is vary difficult) indeed) is.D1 Rich ud- 
gon states, “The art of moose hunting is looked 
upon aa the greatest of an Indians acqiuimements, 
Particularly by the Crees, who take fo themselves 
the credit of bemng able to struct the hunters of 
every other tube = Ino summer the moose 1s so 
tormented by mosquitocs, thit he becomes, to a4 
certain degree, rezaidless ol the approach of man 
but in winter, when the ground ws covered with 
snow, in which the hunter tricks the animal by its 
footmarks, it requires the rcatest caution to get 
within gun-shot ‘The shghtest nose, the rustling 
of a leat, or the cracking of 7 twig ds sufficient to 
wive the alarm and disappoint the hopes of the 
hunter Nor is the chase always unattended with 
danger, for if the animal be an old male, and the 
shot docs not bring him down, he will often tun 
infuriated on his enemy, who is then obliged ta 
shelter himself behind 1 tree and Dr Richardson 
OLserves, that he has heard of sever ul instanc¢es in 
which the enraged animal bis completely stupped 
the bark from the tiunk of a Jarge tree by striking 
with his tore-fect On firm snow owing to the 
spread of ats hoofs, which mike a loud e:achhing 
noise at each step, the moose can sustam a length 
ened pursuit, Captain Franklin records an imstance 
ot a chase hept up by three hunters for six stc- 
cessive days, until the trach of fhe animal wis 
marked with blood On the fourth day the chief 
hunter sprained lis ankle, and the others were tired 
out, but one of them, alter a rest olf twclve hours, 
followed up the game, whicn after a chise of two 
days more he succecded in killing = ‘The moose 1s 
often hulled by the Indians while crossing rivers , 
and the young, as Herne states are so simple as 
to allow an Indian to paddle his canoc up to them 
he has seen an Indian take one by the poll without 
experiencing the least opposition, ‘‘the poo: animal 
swimming ut the same time alongside the canoe as 
if swimming by the side of its dam, and look'ng up 
in our faces with the same fcarless innocence that 
a house-lamb would, making use of its fore-ioot 
almost every instant to clear its cyes of mosquitoes, 
which at that (me were remarkably numerous 
is the easiest to tame and domesticate 
of any of the deer kind.” 

: the length of its lymbs and the shortness of 
its the movee shuffles or ambles along, and 
whee i ip wt full le to 
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happens so as to trip it up. During its progress 
it raises its head horzontally in order to throw the 
horns upon the withers, The moose does not at- 
temp to leap but steps easily over a fallen tree or 
any other obstacle It swims with ease and ra- 
pidity, and 1s very fond of the water, mm wluch it 
often remains immeised for a whole day in hot 
weather, in order to cscape the attacks of the 
mosquitoes, and leisurely browses upon the twigs 
within its reach = (‘The shortness of the nech, the 
Jength of the hmbs and the formation of the upper 
hp combine to rendur the moose a browsing ant 
mal the shoots of the willow and birch are a 
favourite food, if 18 particularly partial to the red 
willow (Corns albi) and also according to lew 
and Clark to the evergreen leaves of the Gualthe- 
Nashallon Its shin, when dicascd, forms a sott 
and phable Icather, excellently adapted for moc 
CASSINS 

Nestitute as asthe ih of the grace and compact- 
ness Of form 60 Conspicuous in the stir atas never 
theless a noble oe stuking anmimil those who 
have confcimpl uted at anmndst the wilds of ats native 
regions descuibe the effect of als yppearince as very 
Imposing 


2 Ranenenr Antlers flattencd 


Sav to 991) lur Rain Dire 


(Rangfer Tarandus Carus larandus Tinn Cer 
tus ftangifer, Diwsot) The rein deer presents the 
following characteristics, which form go d gio mds 
of sepuation from the other sections Both sexes 
possess horns and cammne fecth the muzzle as 
covered with hau, cxcepting thet there is oa small 
naked space between the nostrils the andic ition as 
it were of the naked muzzle whica we find ino the 
succecding groups The nostuls are chhqaue md 


ovul The head ws somewhat luge and lone the 
nech is short und thach and cammed bouzont uly 
The homs, cspecially in ald mules amo oof Creat 


si7c, but present considerable variwion of figure 
They may be descuibed in general terms as consist 
ing cach of 9] ne slender compressed shins metined 
bickwards with an ontar and upwud sweep oa 
brow intl: sometinies found only on one hom 
somtimes on both advinces forward assum t 
veaiticul pulmated: form and hans over thre 
muzzle this phate usally terminates an di aitations 
sometimes however ats phiun AV secend: intles 
rises at some distance above the brow antler and 
iconds upwards assumins at ifs extremity cither 
a pilmited form or dividing info two or three small 
branches  Bostles these one or two snags ise from 
the mun stem which rencrally termimate pul ited 
with decp d oitaticns 

[he fect ane deeply fissined when pressed: to 
the ground they spread) vhen raised up they close 
fovether and af the animal be in quick moticn 
With 2 amut snap (Bi ob represents the bocts 
closed Figs 593 the hoofs expanded) — Phe bocls 
ae round and very concave beneath, with sharp 
cdzes the accessory toes uc much devel ped 
The fir constets cf two sorts usoft close undcarwee] 
and an outer coverings Cf close harsh battle creet 
haus, which ae clon ated beneath the nech so ts 
to thang down hlhe a frie Lhe bimls ue shat 
and muscula fhe shoulders ind nea) vary power 
ful the body firmly tiundt and the whole contcm ct 
the frame as such is cmarently qualifies the ummal 
for the service of the Paplanda 

Phe rem deer ws spread throughout the Arcty 
rezions of Furope Asti, ud Amernet the wilds of 
the polar cule beim ats co yemal abode The 
finest imimtls are those cf Panmarl Pap dind) and 
especially Spitvbergen these cf Norway ind Swe 
den bamr infamoin stlensth and stiture In Asia 
iwfoonfends father to the south than an PF urupe 
ringing alons the Lidl chun fo the foot cf the 
Cxucastin mountuns oat is common through the 
noifhern }uttudes of Sibeme and abounds in kamt 
wchathe Ino Amerteu where at is termed the 
( uibou, af ms mest numerous between the sixty 
thiad id sivty sixth degrees of Tititude its most 
southern limit beim al cut 90% 

It his been a question whether the rein dec of 
Furope, Ast and America are specifically the 
same or distinct we are mnchned to re, ard them 
as valefies of One species bit ue aware that 
im the opimmon of some zoolozists there ae two 
distinct species, ax indicated by the farm of the 
skull in the Old World and that the Amenein 
ran-dcer is again distinct indeed af is @ question 
whetherin Amatca there be not two species, Cere 
tamly there are two well marhed variciies The 
decision of points like these 18, however, alicn to our 
present object 

The rei deer (we al ude more expressly to the 
European animal, though the remaths apply to that 
of Asia and Ameria) i» emincotly migretory in its 
habits, and herds in troops, which travel from the 
woods to the open hills and back again, accordin 
to the season. The woods are their winter refuge ; 
here they subsist on the ‘ong pendent lichens 
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which hang 1n festoons from the trees, on the winte 
lichen which covers the ground, and on the twics 
of the birch and willow ith the return of spring 
they begin their migration from the forest to the 
nfountain ranges, partly to obtain their favounte 
food, but chiefly im order to escape.the myriads of 
mosquitoes, and cspecially fiom the gad-fly (CEs- 
trus Tarand:), which now begins to appear the 
latter being greatly dreadcd bv the rem-déer, the fly 
not only tormenting it wath its sting (ovipostor), 
but placing is egg in every wound it makea Fig 
HOF represents this formidable imsect So impe- 
mative is the instinct that impels the Lapland icine 
dear to these nigiatory movements, that it cannot 
be modified in the domestic race which constitutes 
the sole wealth of the Laplander, and on which he 
depends for cvstence hence he 1s obliged to lead 
no sxcnn nomadic hic, taking penodical journeys of 
no ordinary foul fiom the interior of the country to 
the mountams which ovarhang the Norway and 
JY tpland coasts, and bach to the interior, 

Tapland says Hoftherg 1s divided into two tracts, 
alled the Alpine and Woodland country. Those 
Mmmense mountams called iu Sweden Tellen, divide 
thit country from Norway catending towards the 
White Sca ws fu oas Russa, and me frequently 
more than twelve miles ino breadth = The other, 
culled the Woodlan 1] division hes to the east of thie, 
and differs fiom the neaghbouung provinces of 
Norway Ly its soil which as exceedingly stony and 
biuren bemy covered with one continucd trict of 
word of old pine traces Plus tract dias a very 
singular appemince The trees above are covered 
over With Jreat quantities of a black hanging hehen, 
-towing im tihiments nsembling locks of hatr, while 
the wound bencath appears like snow, bang totally 
covend with white hehens Between this wood 
and the Alps hes a region called the Woodland, or 
Desert Papmuc of thaty or fomty males in breadth, 
of the most savarc ind homd Appcarance CoMnBise 
mz of se ffered uncultivated woods, and contmued 
pluns of dry buren sand mixed wath vast lakes 
and mountuns When the moras on pat of this 
desert tract have Deen burnt either by ening or 
ny accidental fire the baaen sol immediitcly 
Produces the white hchen which cova the lowe 
putsof the Alps the reamedear an summer seck 
ther In,hest parts, and there dwell amidst ther 
storms and snows not fo fly the heat of the lower 
regions but fo avoid fhe gnat and gad fly In 
wintar these mftensely cold mountains, whose tops 
reach ohagh ante the atmosphere, can no Jonger 
sup port them and they uc obliged to return to the 
descit ind subst upon the lichens Ot these, sts 
puincip al food a» the ram deer hchen There are, 
sive Hoffhbere two varieties of this the fist 1s 
culled sylrestias which ois oxthemely common im 
the buen deserts of Papland and mote particue 
Jartly anoits sandy md giivelly fields, which it 
Whitens ovet like snow its vast marshes, full of 
tus ocks of tit andats dry rocks are quite grown 
over by it) The second vunety of this plant, which 
m Jess trequent than the former om named the 
Alpine this vrows to a Qreater height, with ats 
branches matted together oat) tas this name bee 
cause when these mountuns ane cleued of ther 
wood the whole suface of the cath mw coved 
witht ycfatasseldem to be found on their tops 
When the woods become too Juxturant, the Jay 
Jindar sets fine fo them is expanence his fanghit 
him that when the vegetables are thas destroyed, 
the chen takes roctoain the banen sol and muls 
tiphes with daihty  thoush at requiies an interval 
ot eo ht cr ten yous befor ait comes to a propa 
her hf | dhe Poapdander esteams himself opulent 
who has extensive deserts producing this) plint 
cAatberanth, whinut whitens over his frelds hie is 
under no necessity of gatharmg moa cop ct hay 
worst the approach of winter, as the ria fece 
eatsone dred vewctable, unless perhaps tle river 
horet al (fquisetum fluviatie) ‘They rout for thas 
hohen under the snow like swine mn a pasture It 
sometimes happens (but very rarcly) that the winter 
safe im with gicat rains which ‘he frost immedi 
ucly congeals, the surface of the cath as then 
covered with a coating of ice before the snow falls, 
ind the hichen as ontaaly ancrusted and buried am 
Mo Thus the reme-decr ue s motimes starved, and 
fainine attachs the Taplindars In such au txie 
gence they have no otha: resource but tolling old 
fir trecs overgrown withthe hury liverworts These 
afford a very inadc quate supply even for a small 
herd, but the greater part of a large one, in such a 
Cast, 1s ste to parish with hunger 
With the approach of winter the coat of the rem- 
decr tcgins to thi. ken, and, hkec that of most polar 
uadiupeds, to assume a hghter hue. Tn a domes 
ticated state the animal is subject to a great vaiiet 
of colour many are white, and mottled individuals 
me hy no means uncommon. Sir Arthur Brovke 
and other writers notice the strange propensity to 
devour the lemming (Arvicola Norvegicus, Mus 
Lemnus, Linn ) which this animal often sex tunils 
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Caribou, but inferior as an article of tood. 
‘country is a stripe of Jow primitive rocks well 
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amd Captain Franklin observes that the American 
vein-deer “are accustomed to gnaw their fallen 
antlers, and to devour mice.” We cannot account 
for such an anomaly in the habita of a ruminating 
animal, otherwise than by attributing it to a morbid 

petite. To the natives of Finmark, Lapland, and 
the shores of the Arctic Sea, the rein-deer is in every 
sense important: not only is it a beast of burden, 
but its fesh and milk are alike in requisitibn. In 
these countries 


* Thotr rein-deer form thelr riches; thew their tents, 
Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth 
Supply—their wholesome fare, and cheerful cups; 
Obsequious to their call, the docile tribe ; 

‘ ¥leld to the sled their necks, and whirl them swift 
O’er hill and dale.” 


M. de Broke says, “ The number of deer belong- 
ing to a herd is from three hundred to five hundred ; 
with these a Laplander can do well, and live in 
tolerable comfort. He can make in summer a sul- 
ficient quantity of cheese for the year’s con- 
sumption, and during the winter season can afford 
to kill deer enough to supply him and his family 
pretty constantly with venison. With two hundred 
deer, a man, if his family be but small, can manage 
togeton. If he have but one hundred, his subsist- 
ence is very precarious, and he cannot rely entirely 
upon them for support. Should he have but fifty, 
he is no longer independent, or able to keep a sepa- 
rate establishment, but. pence joins his small 
herd with that of some ricner Laplander, being then 
considered more in the Jight of a menial, under- 
taking the Jaborious office of attending upon and 
watching the herd, bringing them home to be milked, 
and other similar offices, in return for the subsistence 
afforded him.” 

Von Buch, a celebrated traveller, has well des- 
cribed the evening milking-time, of which a repre- 
sentation is given in Fig. 587. It is 2 Laplander’s 
summer encampment on the mountains. 

Early in September the herds and their owners 
commence their return from the coast in order to 
reach their winter-quarters before the ful of the 
snows ; and it is when the winter is fairly set in that 
the peculiar value of the rein-deer is felt by the 
Laplander, and his powers called into operation. 
Without him communication would be almost ulferly 
suspended. Harnessed to a sledge (Fig. 591) the 
rein-deer will draw about 300 Ibs.; but the Lap- 
landers generally limit the burden to 240 Ibs. The 
trot of the rein-deer is about ten miles an hour; and 
the animal's power of endurance 1s such, that jour- 
neys of one hundred and fifty miles in nineteen 
hours are not uncommon. There is a portrait of a 
rein-deer in the palace of Drotningholm (Sweden), 
which is represented, upon an occasion of emer- 
gency, to have drawn an officer with important 
despatches, the incredible distance of eight hundred 
English miles in forty-eight hours. This event. is 
stated to have happened in 1609, and the tradition 
adds, that the deer dropped down lifeless upon his 
arrival. 

In America the rein-deer appears to be as migcra- 
tory as its Old World relative. Dr. Richardson 
describes two varieties of this animal inhabiting the 
northern regions of that continent; the one under 

name of the Woodland Caribou (Var. sylvestris) ; 
the other under that of the Barren-ground Caribou 
(Var. Arctica). 

The Woodland Caribou (Caribou, of Theodat, La 
Hontan, Charlevoix, &e.; Rein-deer, of Drage, 
Dobbs, &ce.; Attekh of the Cree Indians; Tant- 
geeah of the Copper Indiags, Richardson).~-'This 
variety is much larger than the Barren-ground 
Its proper 


clothed with wood, about LOU miles wide, and ex- 
tending, at the distance of 80 or 100 miles from the 
shores of the Hudson's Bay, from Lake Athapescow 
to Lake Superior. “ Contrary to the practice of the 
Barren-ground Caribou, the Woodland variety 
avels fo the southward in the spring. They cross 
the Nelson and Severn rivers in immense herds in 
the month of May, pass the summer on the low and 
marahy shores of James’s Bay, and return to the 
northward and at the same time retire more inland 
._ the month of September.” ‘The weight of the 
Weodland Caribou varies from 200 to 240 Ibs, 

‘The Barren-ground Caribou (Common Deer of 
Hearne ; Bedsee-awseh of the Copper Indians and 
Dog-ribs ; Bedsee-choh (male), Tsootai (female), 
Tampeh (female with a fawn) of the same ; ‘J'ook- 
too of the Esquimaux, Took-took dual, Took-toot 
plural (Richardson); ‘Tukta of the Greenlanders 
(Pangnek male ; Kollowak, female ; Norak, young, 
Fabricius).—This variety (species ?) is of small sta- 
ture, the buck weighing, exclusive of the offal, from 
90 to 131) lbs., according to the animal’s condition. 


‘The herds of the Barren-ground Caribou spend the 
‘summer on the coast of the Arctic Sea, and in 
winter retire to the woods between the sixty-third 


and sixty-sixth degrees of latitude, where they feed 
on the Usnes, Alectaria, and other arboreal_lichens, 
as wel] as on the lang grass of the ewamps. About 
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the end of April they make short excursions from 
the woods, in order to obtain the terrestrial lichens 
(Cetrane,Cornicularie, and Cenomyces), which, now 
that the snows are partially melted, are both soft and 
easily to be collected. “In May the females 
ceed to the sea-coast, and towards the end of June 
the males are in full march in the same direction. 
At this period the sun has dried up the lichens on 
the Buarren-grounds, and the Caribou frequents the 
moist pastures which cover the bottoms of the nar- 
row valleys on the coast and islarids of the Arctic 
Sea, where they graze on the sprouting carices, aud 
on the withered grass or hay of the preceding vear, 
which at that period is still standing and retaining 
part of its sap, The spring journey is performed 
partly on the snow, and partly, after the snow has 
disappeared, on the ice covering the rivers and lakes, 
which have in general anortherly direction.”’ Soon 
alter their arrival on the coast, the females produce 
their young. In September the herds begin their re- 
turn southwards to the forests, which they reach 
towards the end of October: and are then joined by 
the males. This retrograde journey is performed after 
the snows have fallen, but before the heavy frost has 
act in, so that they are able to procure the lichens, 
which are still tender and pulpy, by scratching up 
the snow with their feet, which are well adapted by 
the concavity of their rounded sharp-edged hools for 
this important purpose. Figs. 595 and 596 are copies 
of drawings, by Captain Back, of the horns of two 
dd Buek @aribous, killed on the Barren-grounds in 
the neighbourhood of Fort Enterprise. They are 
distinguished by their palmations. Dr. Richardson 
states that he can confidently assert, alter having 
cen many thousands of the Barren-ground Caribou, 

that the horns of the old males are as much if not 
more palmated than any antlers of the European 
rein-deer to be found in the British museums ;" 
which is contrary to Colonel Smith’s opinion, thaf 
the horns of the Caibou are shorter, less concave, 
more robust, with @ narrower palm, and fewer pro- 
cesses than those of the Lapland rein-deer. So nume- 
rous, however, are the varieties of form which the 
horns of the rein-deer assume, that little stress can 
be laid upon them as affording distinguishing cha- 
racters. 

It is not only the flesh of the Caribou that is sought 
after by the Indians, its skin is of great value. 

Dr. Richardson informs us, that the skin of the 
Caribou dressed with the hair on it is so impervious 
to cold, that if clothed in a suit of this material, and 
wrapped in a mantle of the same, a person may 
bivonac all night in the snow with safety during the 
intensity ofthe Arctic winter. So closely indeed are 
the hairs set, that it 1s impossible.. by separating 
them, to discern the skin from which they are. To 
the tribes of the pular cirele clothing of such mate- 
rial is inestimable. 

The flesh, when in high condition, has several 
inches of fat on the haunches, and is equal fo the 
best fallow-deer venison, The tongue is highly 
esteemed, A preparation called Pemmican is made 
by pouring one-third of melted fat overthe pounded 
meat, and incorporating them well together. The 
Esquimaux and Greenlanders consider the pauneh 
with its contents of lichen a great delicacy ; and in 
Boothia, as Captain James Ross affirms, these con- 
tents form the only vegetable food which the natives 
ever taste. 

3. Dawa. —Antlers merging into broad digitated 
palmations. 


597, 598, 599.-~THr FaLtow- 


This well-known ornament of our parks is the Hydd 
(Buck), Hyddes (Doe), Elain (Fawn), of the ancient 
British; Le Dain (Buck), La Daime (Doe), Faon 
(Fawn), of the French; Daino (Buek), Damma 
(Doe), Cerbietto, Cerbietta (Fawn), of the Italians ; 
Gama, Corza (Buck), Venadito (Fawn), of the 
Spanish ; Corza (Buck), Veado (Fawn), of the Por- 
tuguese; Dambhirsh of the Germans; Dof, Dof 
Hjort, of the Swedes: Daae, Dijr, of the Danes ; 
Dama vulgaris of Gesner; Cervus palmatus of 
Klein; Cervus platyceros of Ray; and Cervus 
Dama of Linneus. 

Desmarest, who regards the Fallow-deer as the 
Platyceros of Pliny, and the ‘Eaapes tiguatges, of 
Oppian (as did also Pennant), observes that it is less 
extensively spread in Europe than the stag: it does 
not exist in Russia, but it would seem that it in- 
habits Lithuania, Moldavia, and Greece, the north 
of Persia and China, and also Abyssinia; it is abun- 
dant in England, but of rarer occurrence in France 
and Germany, 

Cuvier, who remarks that the fallow-deer has 
become common in ali the countries of Europe, 
adds, ** but it appears to be originally a native of 
Barbary.” And he subjoins in a note, that “since 
the publication of his last edition of the ‘Ossemens 
Fossiles,’ he has received a wild fallow-deer killed in 
the woods to the south: of Tuyis.” We have our- 


selves examined horns of the fallow-deer brought: 
from the same tervitory. )In-Spain, according to. 


of 


“Pennant, the breed w very targa }"and hey 


tb - 
state. that, “in every country excepting ‘dur ‘own, 
these deer ‘are in a state of nature, unconfiied* by. 
man, but they are, and have been forsome time, ogg. 
fined in s on the Continent, as: they- ate in 
England.” We may observe that in’ England,’ at 
one period, before parks were enclosed ant (ae is 
necessary in our slay) the herds were restricted with. : 
in due bounds, the fallow-deer wandered in freedom, 
like the stag or roe; they tenanted the great forest 
which in the time of Henry LI. stretched northwards 
from London, and which, as Fitz-Stephens says, was 
the covert of stags, deer (damarum), boars, and wild 
bulls. Pennant informs us that in the old Weish ° 
laws 8 fallow-deer was valued at the price of a cow, - 
or, as some aay, a he-goat. 

The fallow-deer is too well known to need describ- 
ing in detail. Its venison is far superior to that of 
the stag or roe, and its horns and skin are valuable. 
Except during the pairing season, when the bucks, 
associate with the does, and during the winter, 
when the troops mingle promiscuously together, 
the males and females form separate herds. 

The female goes cight months with young, and 
produces one, sometimes two, at a birth, concealing 
them among the tall fern or dense underwood of. 
a park; they afterwards assoviate with the herda — 
of does. 

The buck acquires a different. name, in the lan- 
guage of “ venerie,” every year to the sixth. The 
first year he is a fawn—the second, when the simple 
horns appear, a pricket—the third, a sorrel—~—the 
fourth, a seare—the filth a buck of' the first head—~ 
the sixth, a duck complete. In Shakspere’s play 
of * Love's Labour’s Lost,’ the ‘ extemporal epitaph 
on the death of the deer,” in whioh Holofernesa 
“something affects the letter,” and in which three 
of the above terms are employed, is familiar to all. 
During the pairing season, which takes place at the 
end of summer or in autumn, the males utter a 
deep tremulous ery, and engage with each other in 
obstinate battles, which are continued day after 
day, till the mastery 1s completely established. We 
do not however believe that af this season they 
are dangerous to persons approaching them: the 
stag has been known to make a furious attack, but 
we never heard of similar instances with respect tu 
the fallow-deer, 

The fallow-deer may be easily rendered tame and 
familiar, as we ourselves have often seen. It is 
said, when thus tamed and brought up in the 
Btable-yard, to delight in the company of the horse ; 
and in proof thereof, it may be observed, that at 
Newmarket (182) there was a deer which was av- 
customed regularly to exercise with the racehorses, 
and the creature delighted to gallop round the 
course with them in their morning training. Fig. 
O98 represents the morning gallop of the associated 
deer and horses. 

The fossil elk of Ireland (Cervus megaceros;. 
C. viganteus, Goldt.). To the Platycerine or Dame 
group appears to belong that noble species com- 
monly called the fossil elk of Ireland, from its abun- 
dance in that country, where its remains occur in 
bogs and marl-pits, and that so abundantly, that 
they have ceased to be regarded as objects of cu- 
riosity. The huge antlers, indeed, have been used 
as wales, as sfop-gaps in the fields, and for similar 
purposes. “Though most frequent in Lreland, the 
bones of this species are also found in similar de- 
posits in the Isle of Man, &s well as in Kypgland ; 
and have been dug up in France, Germany, and 
italy, where, according to Cuvier they oeeur in the 
same strata with bones of elephants. [reland was 
perhaps the last stronghold of the species, which 
appears fo have once thronged that island. It is 
very seldom, however, that an entire skeleton has 
been discovered, the remains consisting for the 
most part of skulls, with the horns attached, and 
various separate bones disposed without any order. 
They generally occur in a deposit of shell-mari, 
covered by a Jayer of peat, and resting on cluy, In 
this situation, one of the few entire skeletons dis- 
covered is stated fo have oceurred. “ Most of the 
bones,” says Archdeacon Maunsell, “ and heads, 
eight in number, were found in the marl; many of 
them, however, appeared to rest on the clay, and 
to be merely covered with the marl.” It is worth 
of remark, that the fossil remains of no other ani- 
mals ure mingled with them. Of the skeleton to 
which we have alluded, and which graces the mu- 
seum of the Royal Dublin Society, Mr. Hart drew 
up a Memoir. “This magnificent skeleton,” he 
observes, ‘‘is perfect in every single bone of the 
framework which contributes to form a part of its 
general outline; the spine, the chest, the pelvis, 
and the extremities are all complete in this respect ; 
and when ‘surmounted by the head and beautifully... 
expanded antlers; which extend out to a distanige of: 
nearly six feet on either side, forms a splendid dine’. 
play of the reliques of the former grandenrsfthe 
animal kivigdom, and carries back the juingination- 
td a period whan. whole herds of this noble ~ 
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None of the deer tribe of the present day, ex- 
cepting the Scandinavian Elk, can at all be com- 
pared for magnitude to this fossil species; and, 
until Cuvier age out the differences, the antlers 
were generally regarded as identical with those of 
that animal or of the moose of North America. 
Independently of size, however, they ditfer in many 
essential points: for example, in the moose-deer 
the horn has two palms, a lesser one growing for- 
ward from the front. of the beam where the prin- 
cipal palm begins to expand: the palm of the 
moose-deer's horn is directed backwards, and is 
broadest next the beam. (Fig. 607.) In the fossil- 
animal the palm increases in breadth as it pro- 
ceeds, which it does in a lateral direction ; nor are 
there fewer differential characters in the skull and 
general skeleton. 

Of the habits of the Cervus megaceros we can 
only form a conjecture. The size and lateral di- 
rection of its spreading antlers must have prevented 
its inhabiting the dense forest—it must have dwelt 
on the heath-clad hills: there, armed with the 
most powerful weapons of sell-defence, it ranged 
secure from the assault of any single aggressor, 
capable of dashing down the wolf or hywna with 
a blow. Did man exist coeval with this animal in 
its native land? Most probably—yes. A head of 
the fossil elk, together with several urns and stone 
hatchets, was discovered in Germany in the same 
drain, “In the ‘ Archgwoloyia Britanica’ is a Jetter 
of the Countess of Moira, giving an account of a 
human body in gravel unde. eleven feet of peat, 
suaked in the bog-water: it was in good preserva- 
tion, and completely clothed in antique garments 
of hair,” conjectured to be that of the fossil elk. 
But what is still more conclusive, there exists a rib 
in the Royal Dublin Socicty, evidently bearing 
token of having been wounded by some sharp in- 
strument, which remained Jong fixed in the wound, 
but had not penetrated so deep as to destroy the 
creature’s life: it was such a wound as the head of 
an arrow would produce. 

Of the causes which involved the fossil elk in 
destruetion— whether one general catastrophe uni- 
versally affected the whole race wherever existing 
—whether local causes, operating at different epochs, 
have successively extinguished the species, which 
might have lingered the longest in Ireland---or 
whether ifs extermination has been effected by the 
‘hand of man, whose agency upon the animal ecrea- 
lion is everywhere apparent, no decided opinion 
can yet be given. We know it existed, and that is 
all: its history and its fate are buried beneath the 
shadow of years zone by. 

_ Fig. 600 represents a perfect skeleton of this ex- 
tinct species; Fig. 601, a figure of the skull and 
horns—the brow-antler on the right horn is unde- 
veloped ; Fig. 602, a direct front view of the skull ; 
Fig. G03, a palatal view of the skull ; Fig. G04, pro- 
file of the skull; Fig. 605, a horn somewhat dif- 
ferently shaped ta the others; Fig. 606, horns of 
the moose, given hy way of comparison. 

4, Exarnus, or Stag croup.—The common stag 
of ores with its allied species the Barbary stag 
and the Persian stag, the Wapiti of America, and 
among others the Cervus Elaphoides, Hodgson, and 
Cervus Wallichii, Cuvier, both natives of Nepal, 
may be adduced as examples of this section. The 
characters consist in the form of the horns, which 
have three antlers produced from the beam, viz., 
the brow-antler, the bez-antler, and the antler- 
royal, besides the snags, or crown (surroyal), in 
which the beam terminates; in the nakedness of 
the muzzle, and in the possession of large suborbital 
siriuses, The males have canine teeth, and in old 
animals the hrow-antler is often double. A fine 
specimen of the horns of the wapiti in the museum 
of the Zoo). Soc. exhibits this luxuriance of growth. 
(Fig. 607.) 
sens 609a, 610,—Taz Common Sra, or Rep Deer 
{ Cervus Elaphus). Carw (Stag), Ewig (Hind), Elain 
(Young or Calf), of ine content British; Le Cerf 
(Stag), La. Biche (Hind), Faon (Young or Calf), of 
the: chs Cervio, Cervia, of the Italians; Ciervo, 

Gherras of the Spanish Cervo, Cerva, of the Portu- 
pee riz, ineohy (Stag), Hind (Hind), Hinde 
math (Qalf),of the Germans; Hart (Stag), and Hinde, 











Stag), and Hind, of | 
| the Swedes ; Kronhjort, Hind, ideo: Mind Kely, | 
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of the Dutch ; Hjort, Kronhjort 


of the Danes. : 

The red-deer 1s a native of our island and of the 
temperate portions of Europe, and considerably 
exceeds the fallow-deer in size, standing about four 
feet in height at the shoulders. The hind or female 
is smaller; the young is spotted with white on the 
back and sides. During the pairing season, which 
commences in August, the stags fight desperately 
with each other, and are even dangerous to persons 
venturing near their haunts. Formerly the stag 
was very abundant in the wild hills and in the ex- 
tensive forests of our island, but the disforesting of 
vast woodland tracts and the extension of agricul- 
ture have limited the range of this naqble animal to 
the larger parks and chaces of our country, to the 
Cheviot Hills, and to the heath-covered mountains 
of Scotland. Few or none are to be seen in the 
New Forest, nor in Woolmer Forest, in Hamp- 
shire, where they were once numerous ; nor do any 
now remain in Epping Forest. In the central part 
of the Grampians there are large herds of red-deer : 
they frequent the southern part of the bleak and, 
generally speaking, naked ridge of Minigny, which 
lies between the Glen of Athol on the south and 
Badenoch on the north; and between the lofty 
summits of Ben-y-glac on the east, aud the pass of 
Dalnavardoch on the west. The greater part of 
this ridge is the property of the Duke of Athol, 
although many deer are found on the lands of the 
Duke of Gordon, and othcis towards the east. 

The deer are seldom on the summits; but gene- 
rally in the glens of the Tilt and Braar. These 
deer are often seen in herds of upwards of a thou- 
sand; and when, in a track where there is no human 
abode for twenty or thirty miles, a Jong line of 
bucks appear on a height with their branching 
horns relieved upon a clear mountain sky, the sight 
is very imposing. 

The forest of Athol, consisting of a hundred thou- 
sand acres, is devoted to red-deer; they exist in Mar 
Forest: and Glenartney, and in the west districts of 
Ross and Sutherland. The chace of the red-deer 
has ever been, from its excitement, a favourite diver- 
sion—and formerly was conducted in a style of great. 
magnificence, vast herds being driven © with hound 
and horn” to where the hunters were stationed with 
guns (formerly bows and arrows), and who dealt 
havoc among their numbers. The deer moved for- 
wards in close array, guided by a leader, and often 
in despair broke through the circle of their foes, and 
made their escape. We may imagine the danger 
resulting from the rush of perhaps a thousand deer 
determined to break through the line of their as- 
snilants. 

The spirited description of a similar scene in Sir 
W. Scott's novel of ‘Waverley’ 1s tamilarto all, This 
mode of driving the deer is now never practised, at 
least on the great scale. The present plan, that of 
deer-stalking, is to proceed cautiously within due 
distance of the herd, and, being concealed, to bring 
them down with the rifle: when wounded and 
brought to bay, the stag often rushes on his assailant, 
whose life is in imminent danger. The red-deer js 
too well known to require a detailed deseription. 
Ile swims vigorously, and will cross lakes, and pass 
from islet to let at considerable distances apart. 


Oll.-—-Tux Wapiti. 


(Cervus Wapit:, Mitchell). C. frongyloceros, Schre- 
ber; C. Canadensis, Briss.; American Eh, Bewiek ; 
Waskeesews of Hutehins; Wawaskeesho, Awaskees, 
and Moostosh of the Cree Indians. The Wapiti 
has been confounded with the Elk, this name bemg 
given to it in Lewis and Clark’s Voyages, Lt 1» 
the Red-deer of the Hudson's Bay traders. 

Tins American representative of our European 
stag differs from the latler, in being much larger 
and more powerful, and also of a darker colour ; his 
form is more heavy, and the limbs more robust ; 
the neck is of vast thickness and strength. 

The wapiti does not extend its range higher north 
than the fifty-seventh parallel of Jatitude, nor is if 
found to the eastward of a line drawn from the north 
end of Lake Winepeg in Jonge 10%’, and from thence 
till it strikes the Elk River in the hundred and ele- 
venth degree, It is common among the clumps of 
wood that skirt the plains of the Saskatchewan, where 
it lives in small herds of six or seven individuals. 
They feed, says Dr. Richardson, on grass, on the 
young shoots of willows and poplars, and are very 
fond of the hips of the Rosa blanda, which forms 
much of the underwood of the districts which they. 
frequent. Their voice is @ shrill whistling, quivering 
noiae, nothing resembling the “ bell” of our stag. 
Hearne considers the wapiti a8 more stupid than 
any other species of the deer tribe. 

he horns of this species (Fig. 607) attain to a vast 
size and weight (53 or 54 Ibs. the pair), and are most, 


formidable weapons: nor is the male thus armed | 


to be approached without caution; his temper being 


Kalv, | 


Ase: 


A few years since, one ofthe niale wapitis in the 
gardens of the Zoological Soviety, London, ina iit 
of rage drove hie brow-antlers into the body of a fe- 
male’ af the same spevies, lifted her up, and threw 
her down dead. . io 

The male wapiti stand upwards of four feet end 
a half at the shoulders. The general colour ia yel- 
Jowish brown, a black mark extending from the 
angle of the mouth along the lower jaw; the tail is 
short and encircled (as in the red-deer and othera of 
this section) by a pale yellowish haunch-mark. 

5. Rusa.—This group consists of deer peculiar 
to India, several species being Jarge and formi- 
dable. The horns are rugged and cylindrical, with 
a large sharp brow-antler, but no bez-antler, the 
beam bifurcating at the top into a sharp anterior 
and posterior snag: the muzzle is broad and naked, 
the suborbital sinuses are deep and large, and the 
males possess canine teeth; a mane of Jong coarse 
hairs runs down the neck. Of six or seven species 
belonging to this section, we may notice the 
Sambur. 
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612.—Tnuer Saumur 

(Cervus Hippelaphus), Several specimens of this 
deer are in the gardens of the Zoological Socigty, 
London; and the males when armed with their 
antlers are noted for their vicious temper. In 
size the male sambur exceeds our common alag, 
but is inferior to the huge and heavy wapiti: and if 
less powerful, is more active and alert, The hair 
is close, harsh, and of a dusky or greyash brown; a 
band of black surrounds the muzzle, but the edges 
of the upper tip and the fip of the under are white; 
the hairs of the throat are Nie and bristly, forming 
a full fringe; a mane of similar hair runs along the 
back of the neck: the crupper-nark round the ‘tail 
is very circumscribed, and yellowish, = The sambur 
is found in the Ghauts of Dukhun, in Kandesh, and 
the lower hills of Nepal. It occurs also in other 
districts of India, In common with the rest of the 
Rusa tribe it ms fond of the water, and regides in 
wooded situations. 

Another species of this. section is the Cervus 
Aristotehs, Cuvier, a native of Bengal and the low 
hills of Nepal. It is termed elk by the British 
sportsman, and is said to be extremely powerful 
and vicious. Mr. Hodgson notices a black deer in 
the Nepal hills belonging to the Rusa tribe, but 
undescribed. (° Zool, Proceeds’ 1R&L, p. 99.) 

Of the other species to be referred to this group, 
and described by various authors, we may mention 
the Cervus equinus, Cuvier, found in Sumatra and 
the lower hills of Nepal; the C. unicolor, Smith, 
nonative of the dense forests of Ceylon; the ©, 
Peron, Cuvier, and the C. Mariannus, Quoy and 
Gaimard—the former a native of Timor, the Jatter of 
the Marianne Islands, or Ladrones. 

Mr. Hodgson observes that a new species of deer, 
to which he has given the name of C. Bahranja, 
serves, with @, Walhichii, to connect the Elaphine 
and Rusan groups. Fig. 613 represents the skull of 
the sambur-deer. 

G. Axis.—The characters of this section differ 
but little from those of Rusa; the horns have a 
brow-antler, and bifureate at the top; the subore 
bital sinuses are moderate, and the males are des- 
fitute of canines. If is, however, in size, Contour, 
and disposition that the greatest contrast exists be- 
tween the Axine and Rusan groups. In the Axine 
group the lintbs are delicate, the gencral form is 
more graceful than robust, and none in size much 
exceed our fallow-deer, to which the common axis 
especially (excepting as respects the autlers) bears 
a near resemblance; the females, indeed, of both 
species being, on a superficial view, scarcely dis- 
fingtushable, ‘The hair is short, smooth, and close ; 
the expression of the physiognomy is gentle, yet 
animated, and agrees with the disposition, In cap- 
tivity these deer are quiet and inoffensive, 

614.— THs Axis Derr 
(Cerrus Avis, Erxi.). The spotted axis is, perhaps, 
the best known of all the Indian decr; jt thrives 
well not only in our menageries, but even in parks, 
and breeds in our climate. It is very ebundant on 
the banks of the Ganges and in Bengal, as well as 
in the larger islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
where it Jives in herds, the luxunant vegetation of 
the jungles (its favourite localities) affording abund 
ance of food. The general coluur of this species t6 


| fawn-yellow, a black stripe running down the spine 


of the back; the sides are beautifully and regu. 
larly spotted with white; a row forming an aloost 
continuous line passes along cach side of the belly, 

The hog-deer (C. Porcinw) is another speaiés: 
belonging to this secuion: if w Jower on the limbe 
and stouter in the body than ihe spotied axis: its 
colour is yellowish grey, spotted slightly on the 
back and flanks. 

A new species from the Ganges is described by 
Mr, Ogilby in the ‘Zool, Proceeds.’ 1831, p. 1:36, 
under the title of C. Nudipalpebra, A speciucn 


vicious and ‘irascible, and his strength prodigious. |i exists in the museum of the Zoological Society. 
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615.— Ruebuck 





607.— Horus of Wapiti. 
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(18 —Skull of Muntyah 
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7 Caprsotus.— THE Roxs.— The roea or roe- 
bucks are distinguished by the following charac- 
ters :—The horns are smal], cylindrical, and rugged ; 
and when fully developed are divided above into 
three snags of which the largest is seated ante- 
riorly. The muzzle is naked, and there are neither 
canines nor suborbital sinuses. The tail is ex- 
tremely short, the body compact, the limbs slender 
but vigorous, 


609 6, 615.—-THz Common Roxrsuck 


(Cervus Capreolus). This species is the Caprea, 
Capreolus reas, of Gesner; Capreolus, of Ray 
and of Sibbald; Cervus Capreolus, of Linnaus ; 
Gervus minimus, of Klein; I[wreh (male), Lyrcheli 
(female), of the antient British; Le Chevreuil, of 





‘the French; Capriolo, of the Italians; Zorlito, Ca- 


bronzillo montes, of the Spanish ; Cabra montes, of 
the Portuguese ; KRehbock (male), Rehgees, of the 
Germans ; Radiur, Rabock, of the Swedes ; Raaedijr, 
Raaebuk, of the Danes. 

The roebuck was formerly common throughout 
the whole of our island, but is now almost exclu. 
sively confined to the wooded hills of Scotland 
north of the Forth. South of that river it is very 
rare, one or two wild parks only f prams a few ; 
but in the rugged woods of Westmorcland and 
Cumberland it is tolcrably abundant. It is widely 
spread throughout the temperate latitudes of con- 
tinental Europe, wherever extensive forests and 
wild ancultivated districts covered with brushwood 
afford it an asylum. " 

The roebuck is the Jeast, and one of the most 
active and beautiful, of our European deer; wild, 
ahy, and cautious, it does not herd in troops, but 
lives singly, or in smal] companies consisting of the 
male, female, and young; the latter being gene- 
rally two, sometimes three, in number. These re- 
main for eight or nine months with their parents, 
which continue attached for life. The roe is more 
cunning than the stag, and when hunted will en- 
deavour, by various subtle artifices, to elude its 
pursuers. It will wind and double on its track, 
then take bounds of surprising extent, and lie close 
amongst the herbage of its covert till the dogs, 
having lost the scent, pass off to a distance. The 
flesh of this animal is not in high estimation. 

The roe stands about two feet three inches in 
height at the shoulder. In the winter the hair on 
the body is long, the lower part of each hair is 
ash-coloured ; there is a narrow bar of black near 
the end, and the tipis yellow. On the face the 
hair ig black, tipped with yellow. The ears are 
jong,.of a pale yellow on the inside, and covered 
with long hair. In summer the coat is short and 
smooth, and of a bright reddish colour. The chest, 
belly, legs, and inside of the thighs, are yellowish 
white ; the rump 1s pure white; and the tail very 
short. Onthe outside of the hindleg, below the 
joint, is a tuft of long hair. 

A speciinen of the roe of Tartary (C. Pygargus, 
Pallas), the tailless roe of Pennant, once fell under 
our notice. In size it equals the fallow-deer; it 


_inhabits the mountain districts of Hyrcania and 
| other parts-of Northern Siberia, and also the snowy 


' range of Central Asia. 


™ 


8. Mazama, or American fallow.—The elegant 
deer composing this section are al] confined to the 
American continent. The horns are rough, with a 
cylindrical stem, and slightly compressed branches, 
which have a tendency to form arches or segments 
ofacirele, Of these an anterior branch projects 
somewhat forwards; the stem sweeps outwards, 
curving inwards and forwards at its extremity, which 
divides into two or three branches. There are no ca- 
‘nines. The suborbital sinuses are small, and appear 
like a fold of the skin. The ears are long and open ; 
the tail is long, and inclining to be bushy; the muzzle 
is naked. ‘The species belonging to this section 
are numerous. ‘The Virginian deer is the best 


: known. This beautiful species is spread very ex- 


tensively, ranging from Canada to Cayenne: if 
tenants the woods in atmall jierds, and its chace is 
everywhere followed with ardour, so that in a few 


. years the rifle will exterminate it in many districts 
_ dwhere it is still common. 


| The three nfodes of 
“Still-hunting,” “ Fire light-hunting,’ and “ Jriv- 
hg” are amusingly described by Audubon in the 
first vol. of his ‘Ornithological Biography,’ 

In the museum of the Zool. Suc. Lond. there is 
a fine specimen of the black-tailed deer (Cervus 
macrotis, Say), which inhabits the plains of the 
Missouri, Saskatchewan, and Columbia; it is nu- 
merous in the Quamash Flats which border the 
Kovoskoukee river, It is remarkable for the size 
of its ears. and the’ length and fulness of the 
tail, which is white with a tinge of brown, and 
Jargely tipped with black, The general colour is 
brownish grey. It exceeds the Virginian deer, 
j , height at the shoulders being two foet six 
nc es, eae ae ; % 


The Cervus leucurus ‘is another allied. species 
which, from its size, form, and habita, has obt . ed 
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the name of Roebuck from. the Scottish: High- 
landers smproyes fhe Hudson's Company, 
and that of Chevreuil from the French Canadians. 
It is common in the districts 
Columbia," and especially the fertile prairies of the 
Cowalidske and Multnomah rivers. The young 
ere spotted until the middle of the first winter, 
when they assume the uniform colour of the adults. 

Azara describes two species belonging to this 
section, under the terms Gouazoupoucou (Cervus 
pe udosus, Desm.) and Gouazouti (C. campestris, 
*, Cuv.), both natives of Paraguay. : 

The Gouazouti (or Guazuti, Cervus campestris) 
inhabits the open Pampas, where it is more than 
a match for a horse in speed. It stands about two 
feet six inches in height at the shoulder. The 
hair is rough, close, and of a reddish bay, the 
space round the eyes, and the under parts of the 
head and body being white; the hairs ofthe back 
are of a leaden grey colour at the base, the tips 
only being red. The fawns are spotted with white. 
A most powerful and disgusting odour of garlic pro- 
ceeds from the males, especially when their horns 
are in perfection ; this odour is not lost in the pre- 
served skin, as we can personally testify. ‘‘ Fre- 
quently,” says Mr. Darwin, “when passing at the 
distance of halfa mile to the Jeeward of a herd, J 
have perceived the whole air tainted with the 
effluvium.” ‘This deer,” says the same talented 
author, “is exceedingly abundant throughout the 
countries bordering on the Plata. %It is found in 
northern Patagonia as far south asthe Rio Negro 
(lat. 41°), but farther southward none were seen b 
the officers employed in surveying the coast. It 
appears to prefer a hilly country. I> saw man 
sinal) herds, containing from five to seven animals 
each, near the Sierra Ventana, and among the hills 
north of Maldonado. If a person crawling close 
along the ground advances towards a herd, the 
deer, frequently out of curiosity, approach to re- 
connoitre him. JY have by this means killed from 
one spot three out of the same herd, Though so 
tame and inquisitive, yet when approached on 
horseback they are exceedingly wary. In this 
country nobody goes on foot, and the deer knows 
man as its enemy only when he is mounted and 
armed with the bolas. At Bahia Blanca, a recent 
establishment in northern Patagonia, I was sur- 
prised to find how little the deer cared for the noise 
ofa gun: one day I fired ten times from within 
eighty yards at one animal, and it was much more 
startled at the ball cutting up the ground than 
at the report of my rifle. My powder being ex- 
hausted, Ll was obliged (to my shame as a sports- 
man be it spoken) to get up and halloo till the deer 
run away.” 

9. Susuto.—The Guazus, or Brockets, as they are 
termed, are distinguished by the simplicity of their 
horns, which consist of a single slender stem with- 
out snags; the suborbital sinuses are small; the 
nose is pointed, and the naked inuzzle small, ex- 
tending at the side of the nostrils info a glandular 
spot. The species of this section are sma)l, and 
dehecately formed ; they inhabit the swampy woods 
of South America, in small families consisting of 
eight or ten females, in company with a single 
male; from which circumstance arouse the mistaken 
idea that this part of the globe possessed deer en- 
tirely destitute of horns, while their simple form in 
the few males seen (for the females are far more 
numerous) led to the supposition that these were 
young animals with their first or brocket horns. 
enee the term Brocket, adopted as the descriptive 
appellation of the group. In the museum of the 
Zoo}. Society is a specimen of the female of a deer 
which most prod bly belongs to the present sec- 
tion. It is described in the ‘ Proceeds.’ for 1831, 
p. 27, as the Cervus humilis, Benn. —it is about 
# foot and a half in height at the shoulders, and of 
a rufous colour, the fure-parts having a blackish 
tinge. The body is stout; the limbs short; the 
face broad. Mr. Bennett, by whom this species 
was characterized, ‘ was informed by Captain P. P. 
King, R.N., that a second skin of the same species 
had been brought to England by him; that the 
young was spotted with yellow, and had a yellow 
stripe on each side of the back; and that the ani- 
mal was plentiful at Concepcion, and found even as 


‘far south as the archipelago of Chiloe, Jiving, he be- 


lieved, in small herds.” Until the horns of the male 
be known, this species stands only provisionally 
where we have placed it. 

The other known species of this section are the 
Guazu-pita (Cervus Rufus, F. Cuv.), the Guazu- 
bira (Cervus nemorivagus, F. Cuv.), and the Apara 
Brocket (Cervus simplicicornis, H. Smith). 


616.—TH# Guaza-Pita 


(Cervus rufus).' The Guazu-pita is somewhat 
larger than a roebuck: ite general: colour is rufous 
with a dusky tint on the face: and jegs; the lips 
and chin being white. Azara'states that the pro- 


portion of males ‘to femiles fi ‘this species is one | 





joining the river’ 
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It frequents danse forests, in which:it :nameing 
concealed during the day, but at night or ‘during : 


the dusk of the evening it ventures into: the open 

lands bordering the woods, and olten jayades the, 
cultivated fields or gardens of the natives, for the. 
sake of obtaining French-beans, which are a. fa. | 
vourite food. Although not destitute of activity, it 

is soon exhausted, and easily taken either by doga, 

or by means of the lasso. 


617.—TuEr Guazu-nIna 


(Cervus nemorivagus) is smaller and more déli- 
cately formed than the preceding species, which, 
however, it resembles in general habits and man- 
ners, inhabiting also the low moist woods of South 
America. The colour of this little deer is dusky 
erry, passing into white on the under parts. 

The Cervus simplicicornis is a native of Brazil: 
its colour is rich fulvous, with a dupky ring round 
the orbits and a spot of the same tint at the angle | 
of the mouth. 

10. Sry.ocgros, or the Muntjaks.—The species 
of this section are natives of India and the Indian 
Islands, and there is something so peculiar in their 
physiognomy and appearance, that a glance serves 
to discriminate between them and all others of the 
deer tribe. Setting aside the horns, with which 
the males only are furnished, they remind one 
strongly of the musk-deer, or Chevrotains, though 
of larger stature. The body, asin the musk-deer, is 
rounded; the head triangular, and tapering to a fine 
muzzle; their limbs slender and delicately turned, 
and their tongue Jong and flexible. The males, 
moreover, have long canines in the upper jaw, 
which protrude beyond the lips. In manners the 
are timid and gentle, but are easily domesticated, 
and soon become familiar. 

One remarkable character in the Muntjaks con- 
sists inthe form of the horns, and the manner in 
which they rise from the forehead, supported on 
long slender ogee covered with skin, and 
turned obliquely outwards, with a tuft of hair along 
their anterior aspect, becoming very full round the 
burr of the horn; the hair on the back part and 
sides of these peduncles is close. These supports 
for the small horns do not rise abruptly, but are 
continued from two prominent ridges beginning be- 
low the angle of each ‘eye, runoimg obliquely up- 
wards, diverging as they proceed, and constiluting 
an abrupt outline to the flat triangular forehead. 
(See Fig. 618, the Skull of the Muntjak.) These 
ridges are covered with the skin of the forehead, 
which for the space of nearly an inch on the inner 
side of each ridge, parallel to the eyes, forms a 
narrow naked fold, or kind of sinus, capable of being 
opened or closed at pleasure, and evidently of a 
fiandular nature. When closed these sinuses are 
hidden by the hair. The horns scarcely, if at all, 
exceed the peduncles in length; they are pointed, 
converge at their points, and have a smal] rudimen- 
tary snag at their base anteriorly. The suborbital 
sinuses are Jarge and deep, the muzzle is small and 
naked, the eyes are large and animated, the ears 
Jarge and open. The first horns obtained are sim- 
ple, and it is said that there is only one renewal, the 
second pair being permanent (a doubtful circum- 
stance). As the females want horns, the peduncles 
and their continuation as ridges down the forehead 
are absent, but a tuft of hair indicates their situa- 
tion. 

The species composing the present section are but 
imperfectly known. Colonel H. Smith enumerates 
five, of which two at Jeast are doubtful. The most 
familiar example of the group 18 the Muntjak of 
Java and Sumatra, the Kidang of Horsfield. 


619.—Tue Kipana, or Common Munrsak 


(Cervus Muntjuk). This most elegant and beautiful 
animal equals a roebuck in size, According to Dr. 
Horsfield, its favourite haunts in Java are hills co- 
vered with brushwood, and elevated grounds adjacent 
to wild forests, or shrubby districts between the latter 
and the cultivated grounds. 1s voice is so like the 
barking of a dog as to deceive the eara of persons 
not familiar to the sound. The food of this species 
consists principally of the Saccharum spi¢atum, the 
Phyllanthus emblica, and other malvaceous planta 
abundant in the hilly districts. The Muntjak is 
eagerly hunted, both for the sake of its flesh, w ichis 
excellent, and for the apart Shieh the chase’ affords, . 
Its flight is very rapid, but it generally makes a cir- 
cle, returning to the spot whence it started. When 
brought to bay, the male defends itself against. the 
dogs with great courage, using its horns and Jong 
sharp tusks with severe effect. It is often taken in 
snares, and sometimes by riding it down ou, ‘horse- 
back, and striking it witha sword, , Phis. avd 
highly dangerous, Dit is followed neverthelaen: 
the w most enthissinern, Uy dering: 
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e ge ies is bright red- 
brown, the under parts being white. 
fone! Sykea observed a species of, Muntjak in 
the Ghauts of Dokhun, which he states to be never 
seen on the plains. It is termed Baiker by the 
rattas. or. Hodgson notices a species called 
Katwe, proper to the central region of Nepél, but 
- gcoasionally occurring in the lower valleys of Ka- 
char. A species from China is desembed by Mr. 
Ogilby under the title of Cervus Reeveun. 


HOLLOW-HORNED RUMINANTS. 


1. ANTELOPES.—The word untelope (antilope), 
now so generally used, is of very unceitain ongin. 
It appeais first to have been adopted as the desig- 
nation of a species, but was subsequently given by 
Pallas as the title of a genus. The first occunence 
of the word Av@odoy isin the ‘Hexameron’ of Eusta- 
thius (fourth century), as the name of an apparently 
fabulous animal. Bochart supposes it to be derived 
from the Coptic Panthalop,, which signifies the 
Unicorn; but it may be deived fiom the Greek 
avdos, a flower, and Ny, the eye, or yrroua, to see, 
in allusion to the brightness and beauty of the full 
beaming eyes which are so remukable in most of 
these animals, and which have offen rendered the 

azelle the theme of the Persian and Arabian poets. 

he name of the gazelle, dorcas, fiom Sepew, or 
Bepxopa, to sec, Was A common name for Women 
among the Greeks and Romans. 

It is interesting to trace the acquaintance which 
the ancients had with objects of natutal history, as 
demonstrated by then drawings or seulptured re- 

resentations: noris the examimation of them un- 
important ; they often supply us with a hint as to 
the ancient geograplucal distiubution of annals, 
or as to facts connected with their history, and 
prove that many hundied years past the spectes 
existed with the same tomms and characters as at 
the present time. It therefore not out of place 
to draw our readers’ attention to some figures in 
outhne fiom the Egyptian sculptures. 9 Fig. 620 

represents a gazelle caught hy the noose or lasso, 
an instrument used by the ancient Kyy ptians, and 
hy the modern Gauchos of South Amenea. Fig. 
21: a, Ibex; 6, Antelope leucoryn; ¢, Gazelle ; 
d, a species of Stag. Fig. G22: a, Antelope ; A, 
Goat; ¢, Aoudad or Kebsch (Ovis) Tragelaphus, 
Desm.), found in the mountains along the Nile, and 
on the northern coast of Alnica. 

The section or family to which the fitle of An 
telope (Antilope) 1s ordimanily given, embraces, it 
must be confessed, a somewhat i]-assorfed assen- 
blage, requning to be distiibuted into several dis- 
tinct genera. The tact is, that every hollow-horned 
ruminant, which is neither one of the sheep, goats, nor 
oxen, has been assigned to the antelopes, and hence 
the diversities of form and habits which we see among 
the members of this extensive group. Mr. Ogilby 
\' Zool. Proceeds ,” 1836, p. 132) makes the remark, 
that “the genus Antelope has become a hind of 
zoological refuwe for the destitute, aud forms an 
incongruous assemblage of all the hollow-horned 
rummants which the mere shape of the horns ev- 
cluded from the genera Bos, Ovis, and Capra; thus 
it has come to contain nearly four times as many 
species ay all the rest of the hollow-hormed rum. 
nants together. So divemified are ats forms, and 
so incongruous ifs -matenals, that it presents not a 
single character whieh will either apply to all ats 
species, or suffice to differentiate Wo fiom conte- 
minous genera.” 

In analyzing and re-arranging the antelopes, 
Mr. Ogilby diaws his characters fiom the horns, 
the form of the upper lip, whether modified for 
grazing or browsing, the existence of Jachiymal 
sinuses, Inguinal sacs, and interdigital pares, and 
the number of the teatsin the female. With respect 
to interdigital pores, he observes that their exist- 
ence or non-existence is an important point, as their 
use appears to be to Jubuicate the hoofs by a flmd 
wecretion: hence are they connected with the geo 
graphical distribution of the species, confining them 
to the rich savannah or the mort forest, or enabling 
them to roam over the and mountain, the parched 
karroo, and the burning desert. Among the ante- 
At ir then, there are, on the one hand, species 
allied to the goats and sheep; on the other, fo the 
oXen; and as widely differing in form and appear- 
ance from the gazelle or the Indian antelope as does 
the wild bull or the ibex. 

But we must not forget, nor do we forget, that 
our object is not to enter into the minutia of scien- 
tifie disquisitions, fit only for the pages of works 
devoted to the more abstruse departments of Zoology. 
Were we to follow our feelings, we should expatiate 
on tive part of the subject more My peed to our own 
ih ion than that of our reader: we shall there- 
télow ; aad. allowing the family termed An- 
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we shall merely divide 
-info four subdivisions, 
titelopes. 





The antelopes differ tasentially from the deer in- 
In the deer the horns, 
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the structure of the horns. 
or more properly antlers, are deciduous; but in 
the antelopes, and the same observation applies to 
the ron and ox, these o:gans consist of a horny 
sheath, investing a conical support of bone; their 
increase is gradual, and they are not yearly shed 
and renewed. The bony central support, or core, 19 
& process from the frontal bone: in most antelopes 
it is solid, or nearly so; it commences small at first, 
and assumes vanious directions in the various spe- 
cies, One antelope has tour horns, The homy 
sheath consists of fibres ahalogous to those of whale- 
bone, or rather hau, ranning longitudinally or spirally, 
and agglutinated ito one uniiorm mass, Tt this 
sheath be stripped fiom ats bony core, the latter 
will be found covered by a highly vascular peros- 
teum, fiom which the fibresin question are secreted, 
They are formed in regular succession as the bone 
grows, so that the hom which covered the whole 
mrocesy OF core IN the young animal wall in due time 
ae thrown to ifs snimmit. The oufermost layer was 
once in contact with the core, but was gradually 
pushed outwards and upwards. In same groups of 
antelopes both sexes are furnished with bors, in 
others only the male: and itis difficult im many 
eases to discriminate between the hoinless females 
of one of the antelope and of one of the deer tribe, 
Tt is clnefly to the warmer latitudes that the ante- 
lopes ae confined, and Afiea may be regaided as 
their gieat nursery 5 many, however, are Asiities 
the Saiza and the Chamois are natives of Europe ; 
the Prongbuek and a closely -allied species Gt they 
can be called antelopes) are natives of America, 


Troe ANIBIOPIS, 


Gazella, Oglby. Horns in both sexes, lachry mal 
sinuses distinct and) moveable. Interdieital pats 
and inguinal pores large. Female with two teats, 
Horns ly rate. 


623, 624, 625, 626, 627, G28.—Tr Anu Gazrirk 


(.Antedope Arabia), This beautiul speaes mbhabits 
Arabia and Syna, where if is seenin large he rds, 
bounding over the deseit with amazing fleetness 
Its eyes are peeuliarly large, dar ho and lustrous, and 
have supphed a simile to the Ouental pocts and 
oatoms; indeed, to say of a@ woman “she has the 
eves of a gazelle,” as a most flattering commen- 
dation. ‘The Arnel antelope man object of the 
chace in Arabia, as if owas among the ancrent 
Kgy phians, whose delineattons of af are abundant, 
Its flesh as suid to be excellent. So switf are these 
animals, that the greyhound unaided cannot over- 
take them: the faleon, thercfore, im brought into 
service, The Tnmteman advances as neat as por- 
sible to the herd, the dogs are then shipped, and 
the faleon thrown off. the mdividual which the dvs 
have singled 1s affached by the faleon, which os 
trained to stike at the head and eyes, so as to con- 
fuse the game, and check itsspecd, thereby enabling 
the dogs to come up tort. Pts a common practice 
toshoot the gazelle Binckhudt mforms us that 
on the eastern fontier of Syma are several places 
allotted for the hunting of this amiumal, or rather tor 
its entrapment and destruction, An open space on 
the plain, about one mile and a halt square, is ene 
closed on three sides by a wall of loose stones, too 
high tor the gazelle to leap over Gaps are delt an 
different parts of the wall, and at cach gap a decp 
ditch as sunk on the outside, "The melostire is) situe 
afed neatsome tvulet or sping to which the gaze lles 
resort in summer. When the sport as to begin, 
many peasants assemble and watch tll they see it 
herd of gavelles advancing fiom a distance towards 
the enclostre, into winch they dnve them The 
sazvelles, tightened by the shouts of the people and 
the discharge of the fire-arms, endeavour to leap 
over the wall, but can only cffect this at the gaps, 
where they fall into the ditch outside and are easily 
fuken, sometimes by hundicds, ‘Phe chit of the 
herd always leaps first, and the others follow him 
one by one. The gazelles thus captured are imme- 


diately killed, and theit flesh sold to the Arabs and 
nur bouine Fellabs. Of the shina hand of parch 


ment is made, and used to cover fhe small diam 
with which the Syrians accompany some musical 
instruments or the voice, When taken young, wild 
and timid as the gazelle is, it is readily famed, and 
becomes famihar and q<unte at ease ‘Tame gazelles 
are frequently seen at large inthe courtyards of 
houses in Syia, and their beauty, exquisite fom, 
and playfulness render them great favountes. The 
Ariel gazelle is about one foot nine inches high at 
the shoulder; its J.mbs are slender, but vigorous, 
and all its actions are light and spirited. In full 
flight it Jays the horns back almost on the shoulders, 
and seems to skim over the level plain, almost with- 
touching it. 
OMT he general colour above is dark fawn or yellow- 
ish brown; the under parts are white, divided from 
the eolour of the upper parte by a black or deep 
brown band along the flanks; the nose has a broad 
+ 
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of the face a 
broad stripe of white passes from the horns over the 
eyes to the nose, while @ narrow stripe of black. 
from the inner angle of the eye tothe none, separates 
the white streak from the fawn-culour of the cheeks ; 
the knees are furnished with dark bruahes of hair. 
A closely allied species, the Ahu or Tueyran (A. 
subgutturosa) is common in Persia and the country 
round Lake Baikal. Whether it be truly a diatinet 
species or only a mere vanety of the Ariel gazelle 
remains to be decided. It.1s hunted in Persia with 
grey hounds and falcons, which mutually assist each 
other. 


629, 630.—TnueE Dorcas GazE.Le 


(4. Dorras). This species differs fiom the Ariel 
gazelle chiefly in bempe of a much hghter colow, 
presenting, however, the same markings and ar 
rangement of tints. It as a ative of Northern 
Atnea, and lives in large herds upon the borders of 
the ‘Tell, or cultivated country, and the Sahara, or 
desert. When a troopol these gazellea are pursued, 
they fly to some distance, then stop, turn round 
and gaze at the hunter, and again take to flight. 
It hard pressed they disperse in different directions, 
but soon reumtes and when surrounded and brought 
fo bay, they defend themselves with spit and 
obstinacy, umiting ina close cirele, with the females 
and fawns in the centre, and presenting them horns 
atall pomts to thar encoes. This gazelle is the 
conunon prey of the hon and panther. 

Another gazelle (perhaps a vanety), called the 
Kevel (A. Kevella, Pallas), resides in vast flouks 
on the open stony plams of Senegal, 

GSl. The Brisspok 

( fatilape Pygarga). Southern Atiica is the na- 
five country of this fine antelope, which 1s also 
called) Bontebok, or Painted Goat, by the Duteh 
colonists, Tt is supenot in size to the stag of Ku- 
rope, excecding, When adult, three and a half feet 
in hemht at the shoulder, The horna are sixteen 
inches Jong, lane, and regularly lyrated. 

The blessbok was once very common within the 
districts of the Cape Colony, where in some parts 
Host exists, buf vot in such multitudes as formerly, 
when i was sud fo cover the plains in trogps of 
thousands. on the country beyond the i aS 
borders at as tolerably abundant. The blessbok is 
fleet and active; and ats markings are very oma. 
mental ‘The coloms of the bead and body are most 
singularly disposed, the whole animel appeans as 
oat had been artifieally pamted with Vifterent 
shades, laid onan separate maxes. ‘The head and 
nech are ol a bulhant brownish bay, so deep as to 
rosemble the colour of artenal blood: (his as pare 
fieularly visible upon the cheeks and about the 
root ot the hors, fiom the centid point between 
whieh descends a narrow stipe of the purest white 
las dar as the orbits, immediately above whielt it 
I vypands and covers the whole face and nose down 
| to the muzzle, forming wa broad math, or, as it da 

called am homes, a blaze, and giving ongin to the 
| name of blessboh, or bDlazebuck, by whieh this 
| Species Is hnown among the Cape colonmsts. The 

bach sof a browush bay, fluekly overlaid, or, ast 
| were, glazed or gapanned with dull purplish white, 
and there wmavery broad purphsh brown band on 
the flanks passing trom the tore-ami backwards, 
and «extending obliquely over the outer lage of the 
thovls., The breast, belly, and intenor of the fore- 
anus and thighs are white, and this colour also 
shows iftsell on the posterior face ot the lips and 
fhirhs, and passes ina small crescent over the rear 
of the croup forming a white dise around the tatl, 
and giving ongin to the specific name of Pygurga, 
wineh has becn sather arbitrarily bestowed upon 

{lus animal, the real pygzarga of the ancients bem 

certamly a different species, and an inhabitant. of 

Nother Afmea. The tail is long and «witehed, 
neatly naked at the root, and terminated by a tult 
af very Jong black hair. The knees me without 

brushes, The young are at firt of a brownish red 
colour on the body, partially glazed, as in) the 
adults; but what is most remarkable ot all is, that 
the face, instead of being white asim the grown 
ammal, is of a very deep biownish black colour, 
phightly nixed with seattend mey hairs, ; 

It was fiom a young anmmal that our engraving 
(Fig. 631) was ialea: 

632. — Seva riiva’s ANTELOPE 

(Antilope Sammernngn). This light and: graceful 

antelope, which exceeds the Anel gazelle in size, 

wanative of Abyssina, where if was discavered by 

Rtippel dung his journey throygh the northern 

rovinces of that country, and afterwards described 

@ Cretzchmar in the zuvlogical portion of Riippel’s 

account of his travels. ; 

It frequents hilly districts, but is not gregarious 
hve the common gazelle: it lives in pairs, and 38 
fleet and vigorous. Beyond these points we know, 
nothing of its rae The horns of this elegant 

' antelope are regularly lyrated, behding balaly out- 
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: 622 .——Kemmering’s Antelope 


See TL —= 


os4.— Hunting the Springhnak 
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639.— Kleinbok. 637.—Madoqua. 


arh.—Indian Autelopea. 
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‘species is one of the most graceful and beautiful ; : 
It is a |) greyhounds are useless in fhe chase. 
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ing inwards towards one another, with a very 
eharp and well defined curve; they are annulated 
with fifteen or sixteen prominent and complete 


_. Yinga, which reach from the base to the inward 


curvature within about two inches and a quarter 
of the points. The general colour is a beautiful 
clear Iuabel or yellowish dun, the hair being ex- 
tremely short, and appearing almost as if it had 
been.clipped or shorn. Jt does not lie close and 
smooth upon the hide, nor does it all follow the 
same direction, asin the gencrality of animals, but is 
disposed in innumerable smal! waves, pointing in dif- 
ferent directions, as if it had been regularly shaded 
and parted on each side, and appearing glossy or 
giazed along their ridges with a shining dun shade, 
more or less intense according to the light in which 
it is observed. All the under parts of the body are 
abruptly of the most pure and brilliant white, and 
a large disc of the same colour surrounds the tail 
and passes over the rump and croup. The tail is 
amal! and slender, nearly naked at the root, and 
furnished at the extremity with @ fuft of mixed 
brown and grey hairs. The outsides of the legs are 
very pale fawn colour, the insides white, and the 
knee-brushes white and fawn mixed. The ears are 
pretty long, and brown, with a narrow black border 
surrounding their outer edge. The face is dark 
brown in some specimens, and pure black in others, 
curiously mixed with wavy red on the forehead 5 on 
each side of this a broad white band passes from 
the root of the horns over the eyes to the nose, and 
there is an indication of asmall black one from the 
anterior angle of the eye to the corner of the mouth, 
separating this white band from the cheeks and 
sides of the lower jaw, which are uniform fawn 
calour. The horns of the female have nearly the 
same curvature as those of the male, and are fully as 
long, but they are much more slender, and have not 
such prominent annuli. 


633.—Tip M’HoRR , 


(A. Mhorr, Bennett), The M‘horr is a native of 
Wednoon, twelve days’ journey inland from Moga- 
dore, whence some years since two living speci- 
mens were sent fo the gardens of the Zool. Soe. 
Lond, The species is described and figured by 
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wards towards the points, and then suddenly turn- |] myriads. They literally inundate the fertile dis- 


tricts,, over which swarm after swarm passes like 
wave after wave, destroying the hopes ot the colu- 


nists. The grazier drives his flocks and herds to a: 


distant pasturage, dispossessed of his lands till the 
heavy rains set in; the corn-lands are ruined for 
the season, and the line of their march is one broad 
track of desolation. It is not with impunity, how- 
ever, that the springbucks make there forced in- 
cursions. The gun of the colonists thins their num- 
bers; and Jions, hysenas, and jackals follow in their 
train, and prey incessantly upon them., When the 
rains begin to fall, the horde, thinned by man and 
beast, begins to peturn fo the interior, and in a few 
days the whoJe have disappeared. These migratory 
swarms are called by the Dutch colonist trek-bok- 
ken. Mr. Pringle once passed through one of 
them, near the Little Fish river; he could not pro- 
fess to estimate their numbers: they whitened, 
or rather speckled, the country as far asthe eye 
could reach; there could not have been Jess in 
view than twenty-five or thirty thousand. The 
springbuck is shot in great numbers by the Dutch 
boors. This sport is usually pursued on horse- 
back, and in the heat of the day. The animal 
is then lying in its habitual lair, and on being dis- 
turbed by the sportsman, springs away with a sue- 
cession of bounds, than which nothing can be more 
beautiful or graceful. The Dutch boor is generally 
an unerring shot; but in case the antelope should 
be only wounded, the buck-dog (a species of large 
mongrel) is always at the heels of his master’s horse, 
and, at the report of his gun, darts forward and 
secures the animal. It is then placed behind the 
saddle, in the way shown in Fig. GAH. 

The general colour of the springbuck is light 
cinnamon-red, a band of deep reddish brown passing 
along the sides and edging the pure white of the 
under surface, On the croup is a large patch of 
long white hairs enclosed by a fold of skin on each 
side, the edges of which approximate when the 
animal is quict, so as to reduce the white to a mere 
line, In the act of leaping these folds are widely 
opened, and the long white hairs spread beautifully 
out, sous to cover the whole of the haunch, pro- 
ducing a striking effect. When taken young the 


Ispringbuck is easily tamed, and becomes playtul 


Mr. Bennett in the ‘Zool. Transactions.” Of its |[ and familiar, displaying the confidence and even 


habits we have no account. Its general coleur is 
deep fulvous or reddish brown, becoming paler on 
the sides of the face and passing into white about 
the eyes, nose, lips, and lower jaw; an irregular 
black mark between the eyes and the mouth. A 
square mark midway on the front of the neck; the 
ander parts, croup, back of the thighs, tail, and 
inside the limbs are abruptly white; the tail has a 
fringe of black hairs at its termination; the horns 





petulance of the goat, and using ify horns in butting, 
either sportively or in earnest. 

Antilope, Ogilby.-- Horns in the male only; Ja- 
chrymal sinuses mobile and distinet; interdigita] 
pores large; inguinal pores large; feats in the fe- 
male, two 5 horns annulated and spiral, 

635.—THE INDIAN ANTELOPE 


(Antilope Cervicapra), The saisin, or common an- 











are somewhat lyrate, and strongly annulated, and |! felope of India, ts spread over almost every part of 
alter bending back, suddenly curve forwards, the [that country, residing on the open plains in Jarge 


oints being hooked. Height at the shoulder two |! herds of females and young, under the guidance of 
eet six inches, ja single old male. “They are extremely wary and 


;cautious, and when feeding or lying down to ru- 
634.—Tnx Sprincuuck | 


|minate are guarded by sentinels (young bucks), 
(Antilope Euchore). Among the true antelopes this 


and its movements are light and rapid. 








who give the alarm on the slightest appearance of 


danger. Their fleetness and activity are such, that 
Captain Wil- 


native of the wild karroos of South Africa, where it |} lmson assures us that he has seen a buck antelope 


lives in vast troops, which are irregularly migratory. 
Its name springbuck (springbok) is given in allu- 
sion to its singular habit of leaping perpendicu- 
jJarly when alarmed or as it scours the plain, and 
that. to the height of several feet. Mr. Burehell 
well describes the effect produced by large herds 
of these interesting creatures spread over an ex- 
tensive plain, intermingled with troops of gnus and 
quaggas. ‘Two thousand springbucks seen at one 
view must, indeed, have béen a noble spectacle. 
The plain, he says, “ afforded no other object to fix 
the attention, and even if it had presented many, I 
should not readily have ceased admiring these ele- 
gant animals, or have been diverted from watching 
their manners. It was only occasionally that they 
took those remarkable leaps which have been the 
origin of their name ; but when grazing or moving 
at Jeisure they walked and trotted like other ante- 
‘Yopes or the common decr. When pursued on | 
Jnastenting their pace, they frequently took an ex- 
tradrdinary bound, rising, with curved or clevated 
backs, high into the air, generally to the height of 
eight feet, and appearing as if about to take flight. 
Some of the herds moved by us almost within 
musket-shot, and I observed that in crossing the 
beaten road the greater number cleared it by one 
of those flying leaps.” The most remarkable point 
in the history of the apringbuck relates to its 
habits of migration. The karroos, or vast wilds in 
the interior of Southern Africa, where this animal 
resides in almost incredible multitudes, are subject 
to seasons of drought, in which the pools are dried 
up, the pasturage burnt by excessive ‘heat, and 
every green leaf or blade withered. Dfiven by 
aeoessity, all the animals hurry fom this scene of 
barrenness; and of these the springhucks are in 








lead a herd of females over a net at Jeast eleven 
feet high, and that they frequently vault to the 
height of twelve or thirteen fect, and pass over fen 
or twelve yards at a single bound, ‘The flesh of 
this species is dry and unsavoury, but the animal is 
often hunted, for the sake of fhe sport, by means of 
trained chetahs, as described in the history of the 
latter. (See Felida, p. 6.) 

The Indian Antelope is about two feet and a half 
in height at the shoulder, and is lightly formed, but 
endowed with great vigour. The adult males are 
of a blackish brown above, and white beneath, the 
nose, lips, and a Jarge eircle round each eye being 
likewise white; the hair is short and close; the 
knees are furnished with tufts or brushes. The 
horns have two or more spiral turns, and are strongly 
annulated; the Fakirs and Dervishes polish them 
aud form them into offensive weapons by uniting 
them at the base, so that they are pointed at each 
end; these they wear in their girdles, instead of 
swords and daggers, which their vows and religious 
character prevent them from using. The young 
males, and also the females, are of a tawny brown, 
with a streak of silvery grey along each side. 


636.—THE PALLAN 


(Antilope melampus), This magnificent antelope 
is a native of South Africa, where it was discovered 
by Lichtenstein. It inhabits Caffaria and the sige 
of the Bachapins, never descending farther sout 

than the Koosges valley in one direction and the 
Kamhanni mountainsin the other. This species as- 
sociates in families of six or eight individuals, al- 
ways residing on the open plains: their swiftness is 
astonishing, and they leap with: great vigour and 
much in the manner of the springbuck. They are 























ver " weinerous‘on the ‘elevated: ains int sal } 
boushood ‘of Lattakoo, where me pia one 


i them for the sake of their flesh, Which, though des. 


cient in fat, is muchesteemed. The Pallaby (as.it is 
called by the Bachapins) stands three feet ‘high at 


the shoulder. The general colour is deep rufous 
the lips, eyebrows, interior of the ears, all the under 


parts, the inside of the limbs, and the region ‘below | 
the tail are white; a black crescentic mark on the 
croup separates the white from the rufous colour 
on the back; the outside of the heel and knee are 
marked by black apolss the horns have an irregular 
lyrate tendency, bending first forwards and very 
much outwards, then with a large circular sweep 
inwards, and finally pointing forward again, ap. 
proaching within three inches of one another at the 
tips, after being nearly a fvot distant in the middle ; 
they are about twenty inches long in adult animals, 
and surrounded for two-thirds of their length with 
irregular rings, often splitting into two, and forming 
prominent knobs on the front of the horn, but fre- 
quently obliterated, and always less strongly marked 
on the sides, which are slightly ccinpieued. 

Madoqua, Ogilby.—Horns only in the male. 
Lachrymal sinuses distinct, but small. Interdigital 
pits distinct. Inguinal pores wanting. Teats in 
the female four. Horns straight. 


637.—Tue Mapoqua ANTELOPE 


(Antilope Saltiana). This beautiful little antelope, 
which scarcely equals a hare in magnitude, is a 
native of Abyssima, where it was first discovered by 
Bruve about the sources of the Abawi, or eastern 
branch of the Nile. Specimens are in the British 
Museum and in that of the Zool. Soe. Of its 
habits little is known: it is said to dive in pairs in 
mountainous districts; and Pearce informs us that. 
many of the Abyssinians object to eat its flesh, from 
superstitions motives, becaune, as they assert, it is 
offen found in the society of monkeys and baboons, 
The height of this species at the shoulder is about 
fourteen inches; the horns are sharp and slightly 
bent outwards and forwards ; the face, forehead, and 
legs, as well as the tuft of long hair between the 
horns, are of a bright and deep red, as are likewise 

the backs of the ears; the neck, shoulders, flanks, 
rump, and outsides of the thighs are of a clear grey 
1 


| colour, hke that of the American grey squirrels, eac 


hair being annulated with alternate rings of black and 
white; the back, from the shoulders to the rump, is 
a deep reddish brown, and the breast, belly, interior 
ofthe fore-arms and thighs, and hinder surface of the 
hips, of the most pure unmixed white, formipg alto-« 
gether a variety, clearness, and brillianey of colours 
ing rarely met with among quadrupeds; the tail is 
very short, being in fact little more than a mere 
stump; the ears are round and nearly the length ot 
the horns; the hoofs small, well formed, and, like 
the horns, of a deep black colour; the forehead is 
perfectly flat, and the head is compressed suddenly 
below the cyes, and tapers to a small and attenuated 
snout ; the legs are long in proportion to the weight 
of the body, and so small that they scarcely equai 
the little finger in thickness. 

Kleotragus.— Horns with a single carve, bending 
forwards more or Jess decidedly towards the points, 
or straight—none in the female. Suborbital sinuses 
wanting. Inguinal pores large ; muzzle naked. 


638.—Tuxr Rerrsox, or Reensnck 


(Antilope Elotraqus). The interior of South Afriea 
is the abode of the Reitbok, where it is by no means 
uncommon, living im pairs or small families, and fre- 
quenting the reedy banks of mountain-streams which 
are dried up during the heat of summer. Some- 
times it is found along the borders of the rivers in 
dense woodland solitudes : plants growing in humid 
or marshy situations are its food. 

The Reitbok is about two fect ten inches high at 
the shoulder. The hair over the neck and body is 
long and rough, and of a dull ashy grey, sometimes 
tinged with red ; the under parts and inside of the 
limbs are silvery grey. The tail is long and bushy. 
Beneath the ears on each side of the head is a naked 
oval space of a shining black colour. The hors 
curve forwards very boldly, and are annulated at 
the base with prominent rings. : 

BusH ANTELOrEes.—The animals so termed are 
of a compact form and low in the limbs, which are 
slender but vigorous. The hair is smooth and usw. 
ally close ; the neck is short, and held almost hori- 
zontally, and the back is arched, The horns.are 
straight and short, and situated high on the head, at 
a considerable distance from the eyes; in one sub- 
genus a are possessed by females,as well as 
males. There is no suborbital sinus, but its absence - 
is compensated for by a Jong maxillary gland run- 
ning down each side of the face between the angle 
of the eye and the muzzle, indicated ‘by a. naked 
space on the skin, of a black colour, and moistened: .. 
by a peculiar secretion. These anintals -live singly 
or in pairs, frequenting jungles, ‘dense reed-beda, 
and the underwoods of forests, most’ preferting 


Anrexor gs | 


hills or maountaadaticts of moderate elevation. 
When pursued, they diva through the thicket, and 
quickly diss ppen, 
Traguius, Ogilby.—Horna in both sexes , maxillary 
ds oblong , interdigital pores wanting , inguinal 
pits wanting, teats in the female four, 


639.—Tuz Ki senROK 


(Antdope Ula). Thi» hittle antelope i a 
native of South Alrica, and lives singly o1 in pairs 
among the bushes, in the covert of which at hides 


itself so completely, that it 18 not often to be seen 
even where if 1s abundant = It is very active, shy, 
wary, and timid, and display. great address and 
cunning in eluding pursuit hen domesticated it 
becomes very fanniiar, will distinguish parsons ibout 
it, and answer to its name when called Lhis species 
is the A pygmeea of Desmarest, who contounds at 
with the Guevi of Senegal it i» also the A coerulea 
of Col. H Smith 

The height of the Kleenbok af the shoulder 15 
about a foot, the head 15 long and puinted = lhe 
general colour is dark slaty brown, pissing in the 
under pats to ashy grey the forehead and nose 
ae brown boidered on each side by a dine of sandy 
red , the Jegs are reddish brown, the horns are small 
and straight, not more than an inch and a hall Jong 
in the male, nearly an inch in the female 

Caprirorm AnNrnroprs —Heid heavy, neck 
short, contuur robust limbs strong heots adapted 
for rocky or mountain situations bois small on 
moderate, hau coamse and decp or harsh and wiry 

Rupicapra  Toins common to both sexes rising 
immediately above the orbits at first vertically then 
Joohing abiuptly buchwards sind! and smooth wath 
sharp points, iis hauy and itfenuded = suborbital 
sinses wanting Mzuinal porcs and post vuditory 
sinuses teats of fe malcs two 


G40 641, 642 —J]a1 CHAMOIS 


‘Antidope Rigneama\y — Vins celcboutea animal 1s 
found in all the alpine Chunsof Fo uope and Western 
Asia, inthe Alps, the Pyrenees the Carpathian and 
Grecian mount uns, and the ranges of C we isus ind 
Taurus I verywhese it tenunts the lottiest mdzes, 
diplayins the most astonmlung activity During the 
summer it 1s ony to be found on the mountain tops, 
or in sequestcred roch gutplens where the snow les 
unmelted thioushout the year but in winter it de 
ascends below the linc of perpetual snows to the grassy 
slopes, where it becomes doubly Cautious and wiry 
Its senses of hewing, sight und sme]! ue extreme Ly 
acute, and it scents the approwlung hunter at the 
distance of half a letzuc When ats fe us ue once 
excited, 1f bounds fiom roch to roch asi to guna 
view of the surrounding distict, ulfermg at the 
same time a singular bissing sound — but no soonc 
has it caught sight of its cncemy than off at bounds, 
scaling the most fcutul rocks Clcanng chasms and 
leaping fiom crag to Glag with amazing rapidity 
My couse is not stopped by a perpendicular precy ice 
of twenty or thirty feet in de pth oo with astonishing 
boldness at takes the Jeap, stubing the face of the 
rock rcpeatedly with its fect, for the purpose both 
of brcahing the tall and of duecting itsalf more 
steadily to the point if aims at) It pitches on the 
smallest ledge, where the eye of manscarcely disccins 
room foi its foot «and 11 traverses with secumty the 
beethng sheli thu overhangs the deepest abyss 
‘The pertls of the chamots hunter hive been too oiten 
narrated to need repetition his Jife is one of per 
petual yeopardy hei hhe a main infatuated by a 
spell, and though he knows the awtul risk he rns 
yet to the chase 1s hc impelled by the same ftcclings 
which urge the gamester ina cucer ol mun the 
sketch (Lig 643 represents fhe danzerous situation 
of two celebraicd hunters in 1826, and as copicd 
from a print published at Basie 

The food of the chamois consists of mount in 
herbs and flowers, and the tender shoots of shrubs 
it seldom drinks, but is catremely partial to sult, 
and many stones arc met within the Alps hollowed 
out by the continual Jicking of the chiumois, on 
account of the saltpetic with winch they abound 

At the root of each horn on the bach of the head 
there is a sinus or opening of the skin, wlach does 
not seem to be connected with any giind nuz ts ats 
use understand ‘Thi females produce onc, rarely 
two kids in March or April = The chamor cxceeds 
two feet in haght the whole body 1s coved with 
long hau of a decp brown in winta, and brownish 
fawn colour im summer, the chaftion, muzzic, and 
sides of the lowe: jaw are white o1 stiaw-coloured , 
the tasl 13 very short 

Mazama, Ogilby —Horns in the male only com- 
pressed laterally at the base, diveiging as they rive 
wpwarda, then hooking backwards and inwards, 
rug and seabrous, and giving off above then base 
% bold, compressed, pointed prong directed for- 
wards, hpsabairy ; neither mguinal pits nor lachry- 
mal sinuses; interdigital pits distinct , teats in the 
female, four; knee-brushes large, accessory hoois 
waating. 






MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE 


644 —Tuz Pronasuce 
(Antilope Furcyfer). The Prongbuck is a native of 
the western parts of North America, from the 53° of 
north latitude to the plains of Mexico and Califorma, 
presuming that it 1s identical with the ammal de- 
scribed by Hernandez ag the Mazama It 13 grega- 
ous In its habits, frequenting wide open plains or 
hills of moderate height, but is never found to mha 
bit torests or clostly-wooded distucts It migiates 
trom north to south, according to the season On 
the banks of the southern brinch of the Sashat- 
chewan, and on the uppar pluns of the Columtna 
liver it Is very numerous he Pionzbuck is com- 
pactly formed, active and vizorous and, on frm 
ground, wall outstiip most anmmals but altar a slizht 
fall of snow a good horse will canily overtake at 
These animals jike miny other Ruminants display 
a sort of stupid cunusity at the sizht of novel objects 
Which as Di Godinan st ites, the Indiins, and cven 
the wolves tum to thuirown advantigze = It they 
crouch down, assume strange postures now move 
forwards now stop or play antics the prongbucks 
wheel round and round the object of thau attcntion 
decicising thea distince at every turn, till at last 
they approach neat enongh to be hilled by the Jn 
diin or sprung upon by the wolf | Thea flash how- 
ever mnot in any ostimation and its only in fimes 
of scarcity that the Indium wall tiuke the trouble of 
hunting the mn Phe females produce onc or even 
two hilseuly inthe month of June Ihe prong 
buch stinds three fect m height at the shoulder its 
body i covered with Closcly cumpicted hau stand 
ing oul fiom the shin and of a most singuia ter 
ture oats tubnlar or hollow hike a quill but so 
bitte and devoid of elasticity that at snips with the 
smallest cffert and when prossed between the thamb 
and finer crushes bho adiy recd and never reg ans 
1S Onin form on the ne ad cas, and legs the 
fur is close and of the ordinary quality, that on the 
body is two inches Jong but down the bick of the 
nech at max inches m length, and forms am ine 
The general colour as pale ftiwn, the haa boing of 
Lblush tint ub the roots the under parts uid inner 
appeet of the lambs une white ov broad disc of white 
surpounds the tal, ind passes over the croup and 
the throu woimathed abo with two trinsverse white 
bands = Phi it must be observed isthe winter diass 
of the qmmal am sammer the new coat which it 
then uquics consists of han of the ordinary quulity 
Which as the winter comes on gives place to the 
covalny dese rbed 
Nemothedus, Smth—Hoins shot, pualiel 
curved gently backw ads annulute | at the base and 
Jongitudin lly striated , in both sexcs muzzle naked 
Suborbital sinuses in the form of a cacular onsfiee 


Neithe: amguinal pores nor knee brushes | Timbs 
stout dur harsh and wiry, anuchal mane Leats 
four 


645 —ITH} CAMBING O1TAN OR Wirp Goar o1L HE 
Marais 


(Antil pe Sumahaass Dism )  Inaspect ind man 
ner the Coumbing oufin acsembles the common 
wou and the abexn oat anhabifs the forests which 
Clothe fhe mountams of Suinatia andoas bold and 
active Lhe Co umbi 2 cutun stands about two fe t 
threc inches in hersht af the shoulder and pcovercd 
with Jon couse tur of uduk brow on blach 
colon the mane along the back of the neck being 
white and the han onthe Jowergiw bam cf astriw 
colour Oncichsileot the muczle theresa nialed 
lincar spice, the suborbif al simuscs are small dhs 
species as Closely allacd fo the Phar of the Ney yl 
Antilope thal Hodzson In this group the 
Gor uot Nepal (Antilope Gora Hardwick) 1s phiccd 
by Mi Holgson Zool Piccecds 1834 p Be 
but it has no suborbit ul sinuses, moras the muzzle 
entucly niked Tt will term: the type of a distinct 
subzenus (Rhemis Ogilby 

Bovuorm Anitroris —As the untclopes of the 
Jast section ipproximiufe fo the fiuc goats so on 
the other band do the aunmmals of this) section 
ippr ach the oxen They do not however ald dis 
play an cqual dezree of proximity some mdced as 
the Ny! Ghan, are closely alld fo groups amonr 
the trac antclopes, while ofhars have nothing cf the 
infelope in formoor uppeuiee Tn general they 


eS eS ne. ae 


are distineushed by them mussive Contour Iaige sizc, | 


land powerful hmbs, conyoine | with a heavy he td 
short nech and elcy ed withers The Horns ine 
large offen very thick and sohd ind the eyes small 
lthey wean fact bovine im than contour and hal it» 
land gradially link on with the zenus Bos In those 
which approach the nearest to this genus there we 
horns in both sexcs 
Tragelaphus, Osby —Horns in the male only 
Suborbital smuseslarrve  Jnterdigital fous distinct 
Inguinal pits wantmg Muzzle broad and naked 
Teats in the female four 


616, 647 — Tux Nri-cuau 


(Anitlope picta). This magnificent species, which 
stands upwards of four feet in height at the shoulder, 
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is a native of the dense foreata of India, where it re- 
sides alone or in pairs, it is extremely vicious, reso- 
lute, and powertul, and will turn upon its pursuers 
with gieat fury Even in confinement itis not to 
be approached without caution. Previous to mak. 
ing ity attack it drops upon its fore-knees, and in 
that attitude gradually advances, till within @ eel- 
tain distance of its ioe, when it darta suddenly 
forward with amazing force and velocity, Bold aud 
spuited, however, as it as, 1t 18 the most common 

rey of the tiger During the day the nyl-ghau 
urks in the covcrt of the forest, whence early in 
the momimg o: dunung the mght it wanders faith 
to fecd, invading the adjacent coms-felds and culti- 
vated lands ‘This spccies is offen bred in captivity 
both in ths country and in India The lemval 
usu lly produces two ata bith 
Lhe mile considerably cacceds the female in size 
Lhe general Colour i slaty blac, 1 the female tawny 
md dhe lps, chin’ and under parts ae white, 


| there isa laize white spot on the throat, two smaller 


ones on the checks, and onc in the front and two ain 
the reat of each pastain yomt = The young males 
tescmble the females im theu colour, which 1 ex= 
Changed tor slaty blue on auiving at matunty. A 
bunchot long pendant han hangs fiom the fore part 
of the nech and iv similar tult terminates the tail. 

The Jimbe of the nyl-eghau are well tonmed, but 
When the aumnial os standing are gathered Close under 
the body and the tails diawn in between the hind. 
leas Mi Opalby regards this animal as the Uippe- 
laphus of Anstotle It as placed by the author of 
the artiche on Antdlopes im the ‘Penny Cyclopardia’ 
In the sume group with the Stecnhok Giysboh, and 
Khipspunge of Atlica, but it has neither then form 
not habits 

Kobi Homs only im the male, Jong stout, 
neuly stra, inclined bachwards, with a aliarht 
inwud tendency — Tngumal pores distinct Subor- 
bital smmuses wanting Muzzle broad and naked, 
deats an tomale fou 


O18 Tat Rona, or Sina Sine 


Ctatilepe hobay O-lby This species i the 
yrands vache biune of the Liench of Senezal, of 
which country Was cnative Tt equals the common 
stein stature and i covercd with a coat of long 
rough hen a rough bistl, mane rons down the 
bach of the neck The genenal colow in dak 
on the undar parts, 
the dace and dimibs ane dak brown or black; the 
ips chin and a stupa cver each cye arc white 
OM the native habits of dhe koba little is hnown , im 
captivity jgudging from the specimens we have 
sccm oat ad a pentle and quict ammal When at 
best ats attitude resembles that of the ny! ghau 
Analhed but smallar species the Rob, or petite 
viche brine’ of the Pieneh inhabits Western 
Atuer The fiure (048) of the koba 1 presents 
the female 
OQiyx Horns aim both seacs Jong, cect) anne 
Pited omauzzle neuly nailed or quite, interdigital 
pits dangge oncither suborbital sinuses nor mnyrumel 
pores teats of female fous 


G1)— lan Andpax 


Ee Ieddar Vicht )  Phisammal is the Strep 
sieeres af Phony which he states as fanned by the 
Africans A tdax, or Addis and according to Rup 
} loand Hempnch and Phrnbag who may be 
sul to have re discovered this species in Dongola, 
itis denenanated Al uwch or Akus or Addas by the 
Avis with the wddationil prefix of Abu, © father” 
—thus Albu Addis 2 title they bestow on min 
ofhar unimauls as for oxaimple the sacred rear 4 
they call Abu Hannes or batho: John ‘The addax 
| ippeus fo be widely spread in Central Africa, 
toninting the deserts in) pas, or perhaps smal) 
xroups but of ifs liibits we have no detailed i- 
counts Tt stands three fect im height af the shoal 
dor oan tas heavily made, the Head ow barre the 
ne ho thi bo and the legs robust The |] ve 
long and rund, rather slender im propoiti nto ther 
lonwth twasted outwuds and desambing f.o) tuanes 
f aowide wpual, annuliuted fo within five ov ax 
ches cf the points, which are smo th ad sharp, 
the form of the horns of the femule does nf ditties 
fiom that of the mak, but in the youn they are 
almost strught The cam ue pictty long ind) pious 
portionally broader than inom os€oof the smiller 
antulopes and the tulaciches Imost to the bough 
and is terminated by aswitch ct lem. ceaine, Euey 
har The whol’ bead and necl bath abowc and 
below, are of a decp red ii} brown colour, except 
a transverse onuk of pune white acrow the lower 
part ot the forehead between the orbits, which exe 
pands on the checks and half surrounds the cyis, 
a patch of black curly lan surrounds the root of 
the horns and there isa scanty beard of the same 
colour on the larynx, all the rest of the animal, 
including the entire body from the neck backwards 
as well as the legs and tai, 1s greytsh white , the 
hoofs are black, and remarkably broad, to cnable 
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the animal to f 
loose sands of the deserts in which it resides, 


650.—Tuz Brauwnox 
(Antilope leucophea). This antelope is a native of 
South Afiica, and was formerly common within the 
boundaries of the Cape Colony, where it is now 
never seen. It occurs in the extensive open plains 


north of the Gariep, living in pairs or small families. 


of five or six. It 1s a bold and fierce animal, and 
when wounded wil] turn upon the hunter with great 
resolution. At certain seasons if is reported to at- 
tack indiscriminately every animal that approaches 
near it. The blauwbok stands thiee feet seven inches 
in height at the shoulder: the horns exceed two 
feet in length, and are formidable weapons; they 
are round, uniformly curved backwards, and maiked 
with from twenty to thirty prominent rings; the 
points for the extent of six inches, are smooth, 
and te;minate very acute. ‘The term blauwbok, or 
blue-buck, has been given to this anymal by the 
Duteh colonists from its peculiar hue, resulting from 
the colour of the hide, which 1s deep black, being 
reflected through the ashy-grey hair that covers it, 
giving it a general dark-blue tone. 


651.—Tus Anu-Harp 

(Antilope leuceryz). ‘This species is the Oryx of 
the ancients, a term now piven to an allied South 
African species, but which of right belongs to the 
Abu-Haib, which lives in large herds in Sennaar 
and Kordofan, feeding principally on the leaves ot 
various species of acacia, It 18 represented in 
nbundance on the monuments of Egypt and Nubia, 
und in particular in the inner chamber of the great 
pyramid at Memphis, where a whole group of these 
antelopes are represented, some diiven forward, 
others dragged along by the horns, or by a cord 
niound their neck, apparently as trophies brought 
from a conquered country, or a tribute or present 
trom some subjugated nation. 

This animal nearly equals the addax in size. 
The horns are Jong and elender, arched gently 
backwards, annulated at the base, and very sharp 
at the points. The tail i Jeng and tufted at the 
extremity with black and Brey hairs mised together. 
The Narr on the head, body, and extremities 1s 
universally short, and Jies smocthly along the hide, 
except upon the ridge of the back, where If is rather 
longer and reversed, or turned towards the head in 
a direction contrary to that on the other parts of 
the body, and forming a short reverscd mane from 
the unddle of the back to the occiput, The head ts 
white, with a brown mark descending perpendi- 
cularly from each orbit, and expanding over the 
cheek, and a similar stripe passing down the centre 
of the face from the horns tu the muzzle; the whole 
neck alsv, on the throat as well as on the upper 
part, is of a uniform rusty-brown colour, but, with 
these exceptions, all the rest of the body, as well as 
the Jegs and tail, are milk-white. 


652.—Tuxs Onyx 


(Antilope Oryc\. The oryx 1s a native of South 
Afiica, and differs from the Abu-Hib in having 
the horns straight: there is a Jarge black mark or 
the forehead, umted with a bivad stripe across each 
cheek, 

This powerful anfelope is fuund in the karrvoo 
south of the Orange river, and is resolute and dan- 
gerous when hard presscd, using ifs jong sharp 
horns with amazing energy and address, often 
tianstiving several of the hunter’s dogs before he 
can yet within shot. The horns measure three feet 
in Jength. ve 


653.—Tur Canna 

(Antilope Oreas\, The Eland or Elk of -the Duteh 
colonists of the Cape: the I mpoof of the Caffres. 

The canna 1s a native of Southern Afica, and 
the largest of all the antelopes, if if can be so 
termed, measuring full five teet in height at the 
shoulder, and weighing fiom seven to nine hundred 
weight. The horns in the male are large and 
neavy, Measuring a fvot and a halt in length, nearly 
straight, sharp at their points, and sumounded 
almost to the top with a thick prominent: spiral 
wreath. In the female the horns are smaller, and 
often almost destitute of a wreath. The muzzle is 
naked; the neck is thick and compressed at the 
sides, as in the ox, with a larye protuberance on the 
throat, and a deep-hanging dew-lap. From the 
centre of the forehead to the tail runs a short and 
neaily erect mane, of dark-brown hair, which ts 
reversed along the back of the neck, but directed 
in the usual way slong the dorsal spine. The 
shoulders are very much elevated, the processes of 
the vertebrae being greatly elongated at the withers, 
‘Lhe tail ends in a black tuft. The general coluur 
is reddish fawn above; white on the under pnts; 
an ashy-gicy tint generally prevails on thehead anc 
neck. 

The flesh of the canna is in high estimation, con 
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uently the animal is much sought after. Unlike 
antelopes generally, it acquires fat, and indeed 
often becomes so loaded with it as to be incapable 
of much exertion. It is asserted that when the 
animal is hard run, a red oily perspiration has been 
seen to ooze from the pores of its skin, and that it 
will sometimes diop down from plethora. The 
canna is mild and gentle, living in large herds 
upon the pein and low hills, the old males gene- 
rally residing apait: so little suspicious are they, 
that a horseman may ride through the very midst o! 
a herd without causing any alarm, and in this way 
the sportsman oa easily pick out and bring down 
with his gun the largest and the fattest. The well- 
conditioned males are generally chosen, and to such 
an extent have the herds been thmned of these, that 
some have been seen without a single male among 
them. The parts of this bovine antelope most es- 
teemed are the Jarge muscles of the thighs, which, 
when cured and dried, are termed thigh-tongues, 
from their flavour and fineness of grain. 

Calliope, Ogilby.—Horns only in the male: no 
lachrymal simuses nor interdigital pores; inguinel 
pits distinct; muzzle naked; horns spiral; teats in 
female four. 


654.— Tur Koovoo 


(Antilope Strepsiceros). This magnificent antelope 
is about four feet in height at the shoulder, and is 
heavily and robustly made, more resembling in ex- 
ternal appearance an ox than an antclope. ‘The 
muzzle Is broad and naked; the ears large and 
slounching ; the limbs thick and muscular. The 
horns of the maJe are about four feet in length, 
very thick at the base, and beautifully twisted into 
a wide sweeping spital of two turns and a halt, 
surrounded by a prominent wreath, or rather keel, 
which follows their flexure ; they spread boldly out- 
wards, and the animal geneially cairrnes them thrown 
back on the shoulders, partly forthe sake of keeping 
them from striking against branches or becoming 
entangled in brushwood, and partly on account of 
their great weight. 

The koodvo 18 a native of South Africa, and 1s 
found along the wooded borders of the rivers. of 
Caflraria, living in small families of five or six indi- 
vidaals, and feeding on the shoots and leaves ot 
trees and bushes, Desmarest says it leads a solitary 
lity in mountain districts, but in these respects he 
Ison error; it dwells neither on the hills nor the 
open plains, but in the wooded tracts following the 
course of riveis; nor Is it solitary. When chased, 
it takes to the water, and swims vigorously; and 
though heavy, it Jeaps with wonderful agility. 
Desmarest says it takes bounds of surprising extent, 
and it has been seen to clear the bars of a gate of 
the height of ten feet, though it had but a very li- 
muted space for gaming the impetus necessary for 
the leap. When hard pressed, the males are formid- 
able from their immense strength and determination, 
and from their furmidable horns, which they wield 
with great address. The hoodoo, however, when 
taken young, is easily tamed, and becomes quiet 
and gentle. 

The general ground-colour of the koodoo on the 
back and sides ts a light fallow-brown, with a narrow 
white mbbon along the spine, and eight or ten similar 
bands descending from the back and passing ob- 
hiquely down the sides and hips; the belly and 
under parts are pale silvery blown. On the neck 
and withers is a thin spare mane of a brown colour, 
and the chin, threat, and breast are furnished with 
similar long hairs, forming a species of beard. The 
cheeks are marked with two or thiee round white 
spots, and a namow giey line passes from the an- 
fenor angle of the eye down towaids the muzzle, 
The fail is modetately Jong, and equally covered 
with short hair, 

Bubalus, Ogilby.— Horns in both sexes heavy, 
thick, and annulated, first inclined forwards, then 
suddenly bent backwards, making a bold angle in 
front. Lachrymal sinuses minute. Interdigital pits 
large. Inguinal pores wanting. Muzzle half naked. 
Teats in the female two, 


655.—Tnx Bexr-eL-Wasn, on Witp Ox oF 
tHE Akans 


(Antilope Bubalus). This animal) is the Bubalus ot 
the ancients; the “animal Afiiee proprium, vitul 
eervive quidam similitudine” of Phny, Its repre- 
sentation occurs among the figures on the monu- 
This animal ia spread 
throughout a great extent of nothern Africa, hving 
In numerous herds on the confines of the Tell, o1 
cullivated district, and the Sahara or Great Desert. 
According to Captain Lyon, it is found on the moun- 
tams south of Tripoh. Though Baibary may be 
repurded as its real habitat, yet it 1s not altogether 
hinted to that extent of country, for it sometimes 
crusses the Libyan desert, and gains the banks of 
Ns ais ; and was once probably common in Upper 

Rypt. 

The Bubalus, or Bekr-el-Wash, is as Jarge as a 






heifer, and very bovine in appearance; the head is 
singularly long and nerrow, with a straight flat chaf- 
fron; hence the eyes appear as if placed high in the 
nead, The shouldera are elevated, and*the neck 
resembles that of the ox; the general colour is red- 
brown, a black tult of long hair terminating the 


-tail. 


The bubalus is easily tamed, and, according to 
Dr. Shaw, of so famuliar a disposition, that the oung 
calves frequently mix with domestic cattle, and soon 
learn fo attach themselves fo the herd without at- 
tempting to escape atlerwaids, The male bubalus 
in its mode of combat resembles the bull; he lowers 
his muzzle to the ground, and striking upwards, or 
from side to side, endeavours to gore and toss his 
antagonist with his horns, which are very formidable 
weapons. 

There is in South Africa a species very nearly 

allied to the Bekr-el-Wash of Barbary, termed b 
the Dutch the Hartebeest (A. Caama, F Cuvier). It 
resides in Jarge herds, and 1s an object of the chase, 
its flesh being very finely flavoured, and more nearly 
renembling the beef of the ox than that of any other 
animal except the canna. It is modeiately fleet, its 
ace whien at full speed resembling a heavy gullop; 
out when at some distance from ifs pursuer, it will 
stop and furn to gaze, as if to ascertain whether he 
be followed or not-a habit which operates to its 
disadvantage, It is mild and tractable ; but when 
hard pressed, and infuriated by wounds, it uses its 
powerful horns with great effect, chopping ou its 
fore-knees, and in this position advancing towards 
its enemy, and then suddenly darting forwards with 
great force and rapidity, The Hartebeest has rather 
an extensive range, being found in the Cape Colony, 
as well as almost everywhere between it and the 
tropic of Capricorn. In the former locality, however, 
if 18 now only found on the extensive flats bordering 
upon the Caffre fiontier. Another allied species is 
the Sassaby, or Bustard Hartebeest (A. lunata). 
Though this species (as it 1s stated in the catalogue 
of the South Afmiean Museum) is not known to oceur 
co fur south as the Colony, yet it is tolerably abun- 
dant in the neighhourhood of Lattakoo, and very 
much more so between 26 and the tropic of Capile 
corn. In the latter locality especially it is found, 
like the Hattebeest, in he:ds of from six to ten or 
even more individuals, and chiefly frequents flat and 
wooded districts, Where file-arm» are used, or where 
the necessities of natives have made them indefati- 
gable in the chase, this aminal is vigilant and shy ; 
but in situations where it has been left in compara. 
tive peace, it regards the approach of man with curi- 
usity, almost unmixed with fear; just discontinuing 
to feed, and ratsing its bead to gaze, but never at- 
tempting to fly, unless he approach very close. Its 
flesh is fully a» valuable as that of the Hartebeest. 

Catoblepas, HL. Smith.-- Horns in both sexes, eom- 
mencing in a dense mass covering the top of the 
forehead, whence they sweep downwaids over the 
eyes, and then turn boldly upwards, terminating in 
bharp round points. Wead heavy a1 ox-hke; 
muzzle very broad and muscular; and the nostrils 
covered by a large moveable hd, continued fiom 
the shin of the muzzle, and capable of being opened 
dr shut at pleasure. Suborbital sinus reduced toa 
smal] gland in the skin, concealed in a tuft of barr. 
No inguinal pores. Females with two teats. A 
full mane runs down the neck. Tail furnished with 
Jong hairs and bushy. 

The ammals belonging to this generic group are 
remarkable for the singularity of their form, which 
partakes of that of the horse and buffalo. The head 
and horns are those of a buffalo; the eyes are lage, 
wild, and expressive of #& savage and vindictive dis 
posilion, The neck, with its mane, the tail, and 
the general contour of the body are those of the 
horse ; the legs are well turned and vigorous, re- 
pembling those of the stag. The action and gallop 
of these animals (the Gnus) are so much like those 
of a horse, that a tioup of them seen scourmg the 
plain at a distance might easily be mistaken for 
zebras or quagyas, were it not for the difference of 
colour. Besides the mane down the back of the 
neck, the chatfron above the muzzle is furnished 
with a tuft of long, dive: ging, bristly hairs, and the 
chin and throat are also covered with hairs of a 
simular character, forming a shaggy beard, while a 
full mane flows down from the chest between the 
fore-limbs. 


656, 657, 658.—Tur Guo 


(Antilope Gnu), T’Gnu of the Hottentots. Tho 
gnu equals a well-giown ass in size, exceeding four, 
feet in height, and i» a native ,of the wild kairoos 
of South Alrica and the hilly districts, where, it 
roams mostly in large herds, which migrate ac- 
cording to the season. The extent of its range in 
the interior regions is not known; as far, however, 
as travellers have penetrated, herds heve been 
met and chased, for its flesh is prized as food both 
by the natives and the colonists, They are, how- 
ever, extremely wild, and not to be approached 
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without difficulty. On the first alarm, away scours 

the troop, not in a tumultuous mass, but in single 
file fullowing a Jeader Their speed, as might be 
expected from the vigour and compactness of the 
body and limbs, is very great. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when any object of apprehension appear, 
they do not exert i*, but plunge about, flinging out 
‘heir heels, butting, and tossing up their heads, and 
exhibiting emotions of violent tury. It ws seldom, 
nowever, that they venture upon an attack, unless 
nard pressed or wounded, when they defend them- 
selves with desperation, dropping on then knees, 
they dart forward upon their assailants with extraor- 
dinary force and impetuouty, and unless he be cool 
and prepared he cannot escape his fate. 

Mr. Pringle assures us that the gnu taken young 
will become as domesticated as the cattle of the 
farm, with which it associates harmlessly, zomg and 
returning fo pasture ; it appems, however, that few 
farmers like to domesticate tt,as it ws lable to a 
cutaneous eruption winch if communicates to the 
cattle, and which 18 invanably fatal. In confne- 
ment the gnu often becomes ferocious, and ts not to 
be approached withoul caution; the females ae 
jess dangerous than the males, and more casily 
manageable, 

The gencral colour of the gnu mw deep umber- 
brown verging upon black, the tal and mane are 
grey; the latter indeed is newly white, big 656 
represents a herd of gnus on the hatoo, Fig 659, 
a front view of the head of the anmal, which may 
be compared with the characters we have detailed 
Besides the common gnu, two other species of this 
genus are known. §$ he first a3 the Kokoon, as the 
Boushwanas term it (A. taunna, Burchell). It 18 
larger than the preceding species, with wlich, 
though inhabiting the same distiicts, 1t never asso- 
ciates ; 1¢ 18 far less daring than the gnu, and 1s 
sometimes found solitary, but most frequently im 
berda, which wander over the vast plains of the 
interior, 

The next species is the Brindled Gnu (A Gorgon, 
H. Smith): httle ws hnown respecting it, and at 
appears to be comparatively rare, and 1 perhaps 
restricted to certain terutones beyond which it does 
not wander 

A specimen exists in the Museum of the London 
Missionary Society, which was brought from South 
Alnieca, It is certamly very distinct from either of 
the preceding animals. 

So far then as the specimens in our ‘ Pictorial 
Museum’ permit, have we endeavoured to give a 
sketch of the Antelopes, a family which, as it usually 
stands im systematic works, consists of a num- 
ber of distinet forms or genera, il assorted under 
one head, and exhibiting very different demrees 
of relationsinp to each other, When we compate 
the Canna on the one side, and the Pronghoin 
on the other, with the Gizcile of the desert, we 
see few points of affinity, and are forced to the con- 
vietion that the diviston-line between the family 
* Antelope” of most waiters, and that of the ux 
and the goat, is purely arbitrary. Our ob,ect has 
been, without departing fiom our plan of clothing 
science in a a diess, to conves some idea of 
the principal groups, as dlustrated by our pictorial 
specimens, info which the Antelopes are resolvable, 
and to delineate sucemetly the habits and manners 
pervading each group, or displayed by the more 
lemathable species Though we have given generic 
fitles and defimtions, yet we have used the term 
* Antilope,” throughout, in the specifica: name ot 
each aumal, as being more familiar to general 
teaders than anch words as Catoblepas, the title of 
the genus comprehending the gnu, Calhope, that of 
the koodoo, &e , deeming it sufficient to have stated 
them, and noted then characters af the head of 
each genus. Those who wish to investigate this 
subject at length, may consult Col. Hamilton Smith's 
‘Treatise on the Rummnants,’ in Guffith s transla 
tion of the * Régne Auimmal’ of Cuvier, and a paper 
by Mr. Ogilby, in the * Zool. Proceeds.’ lor 1836, p. 
132, et seq. 

Goats any SxHeep.—Though the domestic races 
of goats and sheep, as we are accustomed to see 
them in Ewope, exhibit marked distinctive features, 
yet the diagnostics fail usin a great measure when 
we turn to the breeds of sheep im other countries, 
which exhibit a greate: Jength of limb, a moie goat- 
like form of body, and a clothing of han, and at 1s 
irom paying attention to domestic breeds, rather 
than to truly wild species, that naturalists have been 
inclined to consider both goats and sheep as gene- 
rically the same, seeing that its for the most part 
m countries where the domestic sheep is woolly 
that its difference fiom the goat 1s at once palpable. 
“Su little,” says Cuvier, ‘do the sheep deserve to 
be generically separated from the goats, that they 
even produce together a mixed fertile race,” an 
ussertion we query. Again in the ‘Zool. Proceeds.’ 
1834, Mr. Hodgson, after a Jong table of differ- 
ences between sheep and goats, adds, “ After all, 
there are no physical distanctions at all equivalent 
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to the moral ones (those deduced from temper and 
disposition of the two species) so finely and truly 
delineated by Buffon, and which, nutwithstanding 
all that Col. Hamilton South urges in favour of the 
courage and activity of the sheep, will even be re- 
cognised as the only essential diagnostics of the two 
genera.” It there are, indeed, no other distinctions, 
the “ moral ones” are nothing, for the wild species 
of goat and sheep are not so contrasted in dispo- 
sition ; and even if they were, it as not from such 
pomnts that the naturalist has to deduce genene cha- 
racters 

In the goats, and also in the sheep, there are 
hoins im both sexes, there ae also glandular inter: 
digital pits in the sheep and goat, and they arg 
alike formed for rocky or mountain abodes, the 
muzzle is small and hany. The fomales have two 
teats, Ihe goats have the horns compresecd late- 
rally, rugose on then antenor aspect, and arching 
upwards and backwards; there is no suborbital 
anus The sheep have the horns voluminous, turned 
to the sides, curling dowuwanrds, and often making a 
double flexure. ‘There ae deep suborbital sinuses, 
with a linear oufice incapable of bang expanded, 
and, unless songht for not to be seen amidst: the 
wool or dense han. Besides these characters, the 
chaffron is generally more arched ino the sheep 
than the goat, and the latter has mostly the lower 
Jaw fumished with a beard, Neither have meumal 
pores, 

Genus Capra—the Goats. 


660.—THe Comvos Gower 


(Cama Hae, Tann). AY (0 xeon, but generally 
used) for the female, rp295, weeps (the male), 
ipofee (voung male hid of three or four months), 
qfoepe (young female belore its first winter , of the 
Greeks, Caper and Tneus omales, Capra (lemale ), 
Hoedus, or Heedus (a young male hid), Hoedulus, o1 
Hoedillus (a very young male hid, or hidhing, saps), 
Capella (female hid), of the ancient Hahams, Bocco 
(male), Capra (female), Capretto, and Caprettine 
(hid and kidhug), of the modem Halas, Boue 
(Qnale), Chevie Glemale), Chevreau (hida, of thre 
French; Cabion (male, Cabra (lemale , Cabrito 
(hid), ofthe Spanish; Cabram malo) Cabra clemale), 
Cabnto (hid), of the Porttaruese. Bock (male), 
Geisz (lemale), Bocklam (hid), of fhe Germans , 
Boh (male), Goyt (female), of the Duta, Bock 
(male), Geet (lomale), WKudh hid), of the Swedes, 
Buh, Geedebuk (maie), Geed Gemale), Kid chid), of 
the Danes , Buch Qnale), Galt (female), Mynn (hid), 
of the anment Biitons 

As as the case with almost every domesticated 
quachuped, great uncertainty hangs over the ongin 
ol the goat. Some naturalists refer at to the Ther 
of the kinopean mountamn-ranges, others reward it 
as descended trom the Paseng of Persia (Cupra 
7Byagius) ot from the Caucasian Tbex (Capra © au 
casica, Guildenst.) 9 Cuvicr says that the Pbex of the 
Suropean Alps, as well as that of the Caucasts, 
breeds trealy with the common goat, producing: a 
fertile progeny 5 and there were am the Gaiden of 
Piants at Dars, goats of very laure stature, faken 
auld on the Alps and) Pyrenees, the produce, as 
asserted, of the Ibex with the Common goat Alter 
wl, however, nothing positive can be ascertamed 
on the pomstaim question, itis one of those which 
must be Jatt in abeyance The subjogation of the 
goat, whatever may be its primitive stock, took 
place at a very emily epoch, and itis evident that 
the flesh of the hid wasaccounted adcheacy Phare 
wits formerly in Syria, as there mat the present day, 
vu breed of goats with long pendent ears, and fine 
long han fit for the manufacture of some hinds of 
aluffs. In this respect they pothaps resembled the 
Angora goat (Angora isin Anatolia, Asiatic Ture 
hey) We ead that the Israclites made curtains of 
roats hau as a covenme for the Tabernacle, and 
the modein Arabs manufacture the cloth of then 
tents fiom the han of the Jong ented breed, which 
ws generally of a black colour, and which they 
picter to the han of the camel The females ot 
this brecd yield excellent milk in profuse quantity, 
and are therclore much esteemed = Burchluudt no- 
tices a very fine breed of goats of this race in the 
vailey of Baalbee, whieh he says are not common 
in other parts of Syna, they have very lange Cath, 
lave horns, and Jong han, buf not silky bhe that 
of the goats of Anatoha ‘The hau of the goats 
of Italy in the time of Vigil was long, bat. of 
coarse quality. In the ‘Croorgies’ (lib ui) the 
shepherds are directed to shear the beards and long 
han of the Cinyphian goats for the service of the 
camp, and for garments for the mariner. Varro 
also observes that goats were shorn for the use of 
sailors, for coverings to engines of war, and to work- 
men’s instruments. From the earliest antiquity the 
milk of the goat has been tn requisition, and in the 

2 . * 

present day the goat and sheep in Syria‘ take 
the place of the cow, if not exclusively, to a great 
extent. 
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every morning, and are milked betore the houses of 
the customers = The products of the milk are tur 
nished in abundance at the same season. In Switz- 
erland, flocks of goats are hept fur the sake of their 
milh, and our classical reader wall remember the 
lines in Virgil (* Georges,” hb. ut.) which are still 
applicable, “* Pascuntur vero sylvas,” &e. Besider 
the long-eared and long-haued tace of Syria, of 
Which Figs. G61, 662, and 663 are representations, 
there walsoa breed closely resembling that common 
in Europe + among other races, we may here notice 
the Dwait Atriean, with close hair, almost beardless, 
and with a little pendulous tassel-lihe excrescence of 
shin hanging trom each side of the throat: of this 
breed we have seen specimens i England, 

‘The most celebated vanety of the domestic race 
the goat of Cashmn (Figs 66-4 and 665), which 
produces a wool of exquisite fineness, from which 
me manufactured the costly Cashmir shawls, not 
fo be purchased even in the country where they are 
Wwiought but at a great puee This goat is apread 
through ‘Phibet, and in the country of the Kiughiz, 
at the bend of the Ural, north of the Caspian Sea; 
tas covered with silky han, lone, fine, flat, anc 
falling, and with an under-vest in winter, of delheate 
greyish wool, and it is this wool which eonstitutes 
the fabuie of the shawls ‘The average weight of 
wool produced by a single goat is about. three 
ounees, and it sells in Phibet tor about tive shi 
hnes a pound fen goats are required fo furnish 
sufhcut wool tora shawl a yard and a hall square, 
It appears thatain Thibet the wool 1s. first: combed 
from the goats in the mountams and sent to Cash- 
mi, where af pays a duty on entry ftoas there 
bleached with ee dom, spun into thread, and 
tihen to the bazaar, where another tax om paid 
vponat. the thread is then dyed, and the shawl as 
woven and the border sewed on; but the weaver 
his now to cay at fo the custom-house, where a 
collector puts ont any tax he pleases, and in’ this 
he as only limited by the fear of raming the weaver, 
and: consequently losing future profit. All the 
shawls intended for Kurope are packed up and sent 
to Peshawer aeross the Indus this part: of the 
jommey as generally performed upon men’s backs, 
har the road ism omuany parts impassable, even by 
mules, bane across deep preeqpices, winch must 
be traversed by swinging biuidges of ropes, and pele 
pondicudar rocks, which are elimbed) by wooden 
ladders At each station of this tolsome journey, 
alich Jasts twenty days atax as paid, amounting to 
about two pounds sterling for the whole journey, 
Prom this point till they come near the contines of 
Fiirope, im addition to the many custom-houses at 
Which they must) pay tubute, these valucd articles 
ol merchandise are oxposed to the mannuders of 
Alghinstan and Persia, and to the ‘Turhoman e 
hordes, whose forbearance must be purchased at a 
high price Affair leaving Persia, many shawls pet 
fo Furope over the Caucasus and through Russia, 
but the largest muimber reaeh Constantinople through 
the Jurkish previnecs 

In Apial, IS19, Mo Jaubert, under the Freneh 
rovernment, snccecded an bringing ao fluek of 
Phubet goats with preat loss and difficulty, from 
the Iutelaz terifory to France, but the small pro- 
doce of wool obtamed trom cach animal precluded 
all hope of making a profit by rearing these animids, 
and the seheme woud have faded had at not ov 
curred to Mo Polonccau that a cross between the 
‘Thnbat and Angora goat, remarkable for the length 
and saikiness of its hau, oight be an improvement 
onboth. ‘The axperment was tied, and suceeedad , 
and astead of three ounces, several of the nixed 
moe produced thirty ounces of down 1n one senson, 
and of a supenon quality, being of finer and Jonger 
staple, while the animals themselves were mure 
hardy and docile. 

In JH2t some of the pure Thibet goata were am- 
poifed from Pranee into England by Mr. Tower, and 
located at Weald Hall, Essex , but than fimited 
produce militated against the extension of the breed 
with advantage = In 1831 Mr Raley, an enterprise. 
mg propuetot of New South Wales, purctiised from 
M Polonceau ten females and three males, which 
he conveyed safely to London, and thence to New 
South Wales; but with what ultimate results we 
are not able to state. 

To destribe the common goat 14 superfluous, its 
habits, ats boldness, and its activity are well known, 
It climbs rocks and rugged mountains with great 
agility, and will stand secura wherever it) can 
manage to vet the most limited footing. In Egy pt 
and Syma guats are offen faught vanous feats of 
dexterity, for the performance ot which their natural 
address and activity peculiarly qualify them, but to 
execute which, nevertheless, requires conmdes:able 
practice Dr. Clarke, in his ‘Travels’ — 1i.), Notices 
an instance of this kind, which he describes as fol- 


' Jows:— Upon our road we met an Arab witha 


From the beginning of April to the beginning of goat, which he Jed about the country for exhibition, 
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in order to gain a livelihood for itself ‘and owner. 
He had taught this animal, while he accompanied 
its movements with a song, to mount upon little cy- 
Iindrical blocks of wood, placed successtvely one 
above the other, and in shape resembling the dice- 
boxes belonging toa backgammon table. Jn this 
manner the goat stood, first, upon the top of one 
cylinder, then wpon the top of two, and atterwards 
of thiee, four, five, and stx, until st remaimed ba- 
lanced upon the top of them all, elevated several 
feet fiom the ground, and with its four feet collected 
upon a single pomt, without throwing down the dis- 
jointed fabiie upon which it stood. ‘The practice 18 
very ancient. It 15 also noticed by Sandys. No- 
thing can show more strikingly the tenacious foot- 
Ing possessed by this quadiuped upon the jutty points 
and ciags of rocks, and the cieumstance of its 
ability to remain thus poised may render ifs appear- 
ance legs surprising, as it 18 sometimes seen in the 
Alps, and in all mountainous counties, with hardly 

any place for its feet, upon the sides and by the 
brink of most tremendous preeipices The diameter 
of the upper cylinder, on which its feet ultimately 

remained cintil the Arab had ended his ditty, was 
only two inches, and the Jength of each cylinder 

was sixinches.” Fig 666 represents this perform- 
ance 

The penod of gestation with the goat is five 
months, and the female usually produces two, some- 
times three young al a bith. 

The use ot the goat in England, compared with 
other countries, is very lumted ; the demand for its 
nulk ts only occasional, and the flash even of the 
kid 1s not in much iequest Few stable yards, how- 
ever, are without a goat or two, the peculiar odour 
of the animal (especially stiong in the male) being 
supposed to be both salutary and grateful to horses 
While doubting this, we ean well imagine that the 
presence of the active, familiar, and playtul goat may 
not be unproductive of bene fit to fhe horse confined 
mn hes stall, as the latter, ike most animals, delights 
In soe@ety, and istanecs of atfachment between 
goats and horses are fat from betas uneommon 

Fiom the domestie goat we must pass to comuder 

Our specimens of some of ity wild representatives, 
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(Cama Iter), Th bold and powerful ammal, 
aimed with huge sweeping horns, inhabits the alpine 
hewzhts of Enrope and Western Asia Tt associates 
in small tr ops, consisting of a male anda lew fe. 
males The horns of the male curve boldly over 
the back, than antemor sufface presenting a series 
of rezulat protuberances or partial rings thei 
Jength ws often three feet In the female they are 
smaller, The han of the Ibex in siumer mw short 
and close, in winter long and thiek . its eolour 1s 
yellowish grey, a black streak extending along the 
spine, the croup is white, as are also the under 
purts of the body, a dak tint abruptly dividing the 
winte from the general colour above | The chim is 
hoearded The Ibex stands two feet six or eight 
mehes in height, ind is extremely active and vigor 
ous, The chase of the Thex toas arduous as that | 
o' tbe chamois, the animal Icading ifs pursuer, un- 
loss he can steal upon if unawares with his fle, a 
danverous track over steep and rugged mountain 
mnnacles, along the bunk of preciprees, and ove 
teavtul chismss when at last hard pressed the Thex 
willoften fut upon its foe with impetucus rapidity, 
and hut him headlong down the steep rocks o 
al rupt precipice 
The Tbex ws sigdant and wary: and it 1s only 

dung the moht that it descends to pasture in the 
woods, but af sunrise again repairs tu the bleak 
mountain summits Like the chamois tt 1s satisfied 
with a fil fire and a seanty supply of water 
It 19 sand that the of to males seek more elcvated 
spots than the females and younger males, which 
are more easily to be obtuncd The only sound 
which the animal mikes as oy short whisfle, and 
when uitated, a snorting nowe In Europe its ta- 
vourie haunts are the Alps, the Apennines, the 
Pyrenees, and the mountims of lyiol In Astait 
is found in the mountain-chiin of the [aurus. 


670.—Tur Pasixe 


(Capra ZEgagrus). The Paseng 15 found in the 
mountains which traverse the noth of Pema and 
India as far as China, and especially the Caucasian 
chain and that of Taurus. Jt is known to the Tue 
homans, Kirghiz, and other nomadic people to the 
north of Persia, and also to the natives of the Per- 
sian provinces at the southern base of the moun- 
tains. The Paseng exceeds the largest domestic 
goat in save, and is very strong and active, precisely 
resembling the Ibex in habits and manners The 
genetal colour is grey, shaded with rusty brown: the 
forehead 1s blackish brown, whence a line of the 
same colour extends down the spine, crossed by a 
similar band over the withers; the beard 1s long 
and of a dark brown, which is the colour of the 
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limbs; a white patch occupies the crupper. -The 
horns of the male are very large, compressed, and 
shghtly diverging as they arch backwards; their 
anterior edge 18 narrow, and marked by a series of 
protuberances with deep notches between. 

A species of Jbex, distinct, it 1s believed, from 
the European, inhabits the Caucasian range, and 
especially the neighbourhood of the sources of the 
rivers Terek and Caban. It is the Capra Caucasica 
ot Guldenstet. (Fig 667 ) 

Ruppell, in Ins ‘ Zoological Atlas,’ describes and 
figures an ibex ftom the mountains of Abyssima, 
under the native name of Wahe (Capra Wale, 
Rupp ). It 1s of a dark-yellowish amber, the under 
surface and inside of the limbs beg white. 

Another distinct species is the Jemlah Ibex, 
desenbed by Col. H Smith (Capra Jemlaica), 
with horns peeuharly masuve at the base. [tis an 
inhabitant of the range of the Thmalaya moun- 
tains = This species would appear to be the Jhétral 
of Mr. Hodgson. Its height is thiaty-three inches ; 
the head is finely formed, full of beauty and expres 
slon, clad in close short har, and without the least 
vestize of a beard, The Jhdral is of compact and 
powerful make, with a spare, short, and bowed 
nech, deep barrel and chest , longish, very stiong 
and sigid limbs, supported on cece ih EF pas- 
terns and high compact hoots. The fur is of two 
sorts, an outer coat of straight and somewhat harsh 
hait, and an inner vest of solt fine wool, The fore- 
quarters are superb, and wholly invested im a Jong, 
flowing, straght, hion-lke mane, feathered verti- 
cally from the top of the withers and sweeping 
down below the knees The horns are nine inches 
long, subthiingular, wankled across, and gently re- 
curved = The colour 1s deep brown superficially, 
but under the outer coat hoary blue, which as the 
prevailing tint of the mane; chin and hps hoary, 
With a blackish math below the angle of the mouth 
This fine species is found ain the Kotchar remion of 
Nepul, solitary of in small hoards: at as bold, capri- 
Clous active, and pugnacious, but easily tamed, and 
biceds, as does the abex, with the common goat. 
(See *Procecds Zool Soe" 1834 106) Mi. 
Hodgson considers it distinc{ dram the C) Jemlaiea, 
and terms at ( Jhual 

An ibe from Nubia and Arabia 15 desenbed by 
Ficd Cuvier, under the title ot Capra Nubiana 
It as more shyhtly biult than the common tbex, with 
slender elongated horns two and a halt feet = im 
length =A specimen is preserved in the museum 
of the Zool Soe Lond. How far the speeies of 
tbex we have noticed are truly distinet from each 
Other, or mere varicties resulting from climate and 
other canses, we will not attempt to decide It as 
perhaps the Caueasitn ibe. that exists in Palestine, 
Kdom, and Sina, and which is stated closcly to 
resemble the ibex of bouquefin of the Alps It 1s 
called in Arabie Beden and Taytal. The former 
appellation is exclusively appled to the male, 
which is readily distingutshed by a beard and 
large knotted hors carving baekwiuds over the 
brady lhe horns of the female are vary much 
emailer, scarcely exceeding in size those af the 
travelic. 
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(Cama Traqdaphus; Own Tragelaphus Pallas: 
Anmotiraqus  dragelaphus, Byth, wt Zool Pio- 


coeds? UKHO, p Th) ‘This speetes is in some re- 
spects intermediate between the goat and shecp 
With which latter iis associated in most systematic 
works Tt differs: fiom the sheep im having a con- 
cave chaflion, and in the absence of suborbital 
sinuses but im the form of ats homns af resembles 
them more than it docs the abexw on wild goat. 
These horns are stout, subgquadrangular, and ringed : 
they diverge more laterally than) those of goats im 
general, and carl as in the shecp | Phere is no 
beatd, but a pendent) mane of long coarse hans 
begins under the lower jaw, and runs along the 
under side of the neck and chest. The fore-lege 
above the hnee me also covercd with long hau, 
Which hangs round the ler below the hnee hhe a 
ruffle, whence the French term this species * mou- 
flon & manchettes ”) The rest of the body 15 clothed 
with short hair; the general colour 1s dull yellowish 
brown = The male attains a large size, exceeding a 
flallow-deei, and measusing more than three feet 
at the shoulder, The horns are sometimes two 
feet in length following the curve, The female wa 
third smaller than the male. 

The Aoudad, as if is called by the Moors of Bar- 
bary, 18 found in Sinai, and im the mountains which 
border the Nile to Ethiopia and Abyssima. In 
Egypt it 1s termed Kebsch by the modern Aralnans. 
It 1s also spread throughout the whole ot North 
Airica, about 18’, frequenting in small families the 
steepest and most maccessible crags. It 1s abund- 
ant inthe range of the Atlas, tenanting the woods 
at a high elevation, and the precipitous rugged 
heights usually clothed with forests at their base. 
"he Aoudad is wondertully agile, and leaps with 
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amazing precision to great distances, from ledge to 
ledge, and from point to point, over the most elevated 


ridges, The old ones are not unfrequently shot by the 
Moors of Tunis, Tripoli, and other places, and the 
young are occasionally captured alive. It is, however, 
very rarely seen in European menageries. A female 
some years existed in the gardens of the Zool. Soe, 
London, and 1s the only one we have ever had the 
opportunity of examining alive. Fine preserved 
kpecimens are both in the Butish Museum and thet 
of the Zool. Soe, This species 1 clearly delineated 
on the monuments of ancient Egy)t. : 

Genus Ovis —Sheep. 

Of all our domestic animals, the sheep is that of 
which we have the earhest notice: “Abel was a 
keeper of sheep.” It was reclaimed 1n the primor- 
dial era of man’s existence on the globe, and we 
must look to western Asia as its onginal habitat. 
From this centre it has more or less gradually spread 
by the agency of man, and, influenced by climate, 
lood, and treatment, has ramified into numerous va- 
ricties Natuahsts have amused themselves with 
conjectures as to the wild stock whence the do- 
mestic sheep has descended ; some asserting the 
Mouflon of Crete, Corsica, and the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago to be its ongin; others the 
Argali of Siberia: others, agai, that the Enropean 
sheep are the descendants of the Mouflon, the Asi- 
atie of the Argah. Mr. Blyth considers it hkely 
‘that more than one wild species have commingled 
to form the numerous domestic races,” though, as he 
adds, certainly none as yet descubed; and though 
s0 many decidedly distinet wild species have been 
added to the genus, we are far from having ascer- 
tamed the complete number existing, several more 
ret remaining to be discovered, upon the lofty table- 
ands and snowy mountains of Middle Asia, from the 
Caucasusand Laurus to the Altar, and among them 
its probable there may be some much more nearly 
alhed to the domestic races than any at present 
known = He believes that a wild sheep or Argali in 
central Persia, noticed by Sit John MacNeill, will 
prove upon further investigation to be the wild stoek, 
or one at least of the wild stocks of the domestic 
sheep ‘This wild Persian species is at present un- 
deseauibed = When we conider that for several 
thonsand years the domestic sheep has been subject 
to man, and undergone many modifications, we can- 
not help doubting as to the recognition of its prime 
tive type, nay, we cven doubt v hether that type be 
extant. Hector Boethius desenbes a wild breed of 
sheep in the Island of St| Kilda exceeding the Jargest 
goat in size, with heavy massive horns, longer than 
those of the ov, and as bulky, and with a tail hang. 
ng tothe ground Skulls ot sheep, peshaps belong- 
ig fo this rave, oceut in peat-bogs, two of these 
erania, one probably that of a male, the othe: ofa 
female, Winch were obtained im lreland from the 
peat, were some time since extibited to the Geolo- 
gical Society. Ponnant remarks that such an ani 
malas Boethnus has desenbed as figined on a bas- 
rehef taken out of the wall of Antoninus near Glas. 
gow. These ammals, whether they ever existed 
or not, wore distinet not only from the Mouflon of 
Corsica, buf fiom any other of the wild species as 
far as we know them, 

In the * Zool Proceeds * 1840, 16 a paper by Mr. 
Blyth, entitled * An amcnded listof the genus Ovis, 
Which 16 foo full of information to be altogether 
et over We may premise by observing that 

Ur 67218 a sketeh of the bead of the Armeman 
Argah (OvisGmelini Blyth), bigs 673 and 674 are 
drawings of the Monufion of Corsica (Ovis Musiunon),. 

The spceies (granting that they are all distinet 
from each otha) cnumaated by Mr Blyth are the 
following some of which are new to science ‘— 

The Pamir sheep, or Rass (Ovis Polu, Blyth), 
“Inthe parative of the eclebrated Venetian trae 
veller Marcu Polo, we read that upon the elevated 
plain of Pamnu, castward of Bokhira, and 1G 0Q0 
feet above the sea-level, wild animals are met with 
In great numbers, particularly sheep of a large size, 
having hom» three, four, and even 61x palms in 
length. The shepherds form ladles and vessels 
fiom them for holding their vietuals They also 
constiuct fences tor enclosing their cattle and secur- 
Ing them against the wolves, and which likewise 
denoy many of the wild sheep. More recently an 
animal called the Rasse was indicated, from report, 
in Sir A. Burnes's * Travels in Bokhara,’ and ifs horns 
have been since transmitted to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, by Lient Wood, of Sir A. Burnes’s paity, 
through the medium of G 1. Vigne, Esq.” This 
alr of horns was labelled Rass or Roosh. Sir A. 

urnes writes: “] have heard of an animal called 
Ross by the Xirghises, and Kooshgar by the natives 
of the low countries; but Lieut. Wood, in the narra- 
tive of his recent journey to the source of the Oxus, 
distinguishes between the Ross and the Kutchgar, 
the former having straight spiral horns, and its 
dun-colour being of a reddish tinge. Both are said 
to be peculiar tothe Pamir. The same writer, speak- 
ing of the Kutchgar, says it was a noble animal, 











gtanding as high as a two-year old colt, witha vene- | 
rable beard, int two splendid curling horna, which, 
with the head, were so heavy as to require consider- 
able exertion to lift them. Though poor in cond- 
tion, the carcass divested of ite offal was a load for 
abaguage pony. The Kutchgar ts gregarious, con- 
gregating in herds of several hundreds; they are of 
a dun colour.” This traveller confirms Marco Polo a 
narrative: “We saw,” he whites, ‘‘numbers of the 
horns atrewed about in every direction, the spotls of 
dhe Kirghize hunter.” © The ends of the horns pro- 
jecting ove: the snow often indicated the direction of 
the road, and wherever they were heaped in large 
quantities, there oul escort 1ecognmised the site of a 
Kirghise encampment" The flesh is much prized 
by these people, who shoot it (the animal) with a- 
rows. ‘* The Rass 1s said to delight in the coldest 
districts; @ common-sized individual will require 
two horses to bea: it» flesh from the fleld” Ihe 
horns, following their curvatine, are nearly five fret 
in length. It would appear that the Kutchgar has 
yet to be added to the list of species 

The Stbenan Argah (Ovis Ammon),—Ihis noble 
sheep 1s described by Pallas, 

The Kamtchathan Argah (Ovis nivicoln) —M 
Eschscholtz, who desenbes this species, states it fo 
be very numerous on the mountains of Kamtchatha, 
in snmmer it rendes upon the snow-clad heizhts, 
but in winter it descends tothe lowe: regions. Kot- 
zebue notices its agility. 

America presents us with two species very Closely 
allied to the Sibenan Argali- The Rochy- Mountain 
Argali (Ovis Moutana), and the Calitorman Argah 
(QO Calitormana, Douglas) *. 

The Nahoo, or Sud, of Thibet (Ovis Nahoor, 
Hidgson), a native of the h&chir region of Nepil 
and the glaciers of the Himalaya 

The Burthel (Ovis Biirhel, Blyth), @ species allied 
fo the latte:, and inhabiting the lnghest ndges of the 
Himalayan chain, where it ** bounds lightly over the 
enerustcd snows, at an altitude where its human 
pursuers find it difficult fobreathe thas the bleat 
of the domestie species, as indeed they all have and 
isvery shy and dithc ult ol apne Flochs ol ten 
or twenty have been observed conducted by an old 
male, which make for the snowy peaks upon alarm, 
while thau Jeader scrambles up some crag to 1m con- 
noitre, and, if shot at, bounds off afew pices and 
again stops to gaze They pasture in dcep and 
hollow giassy glens” A specimen, in the Museum 
of the Zoological Society, was shot near the Boo 
1endo Pass, at an altitude of about 1'7 VOO fect 

The Caucasian Argah (Oviscylindiecomts, Blyth , 
hitherto confounded with the Sthertan Argali 

The Armenian Atgah (Ovis Gmelinn, Blyth) — 
Specimens of this sheep, tram Tazeroom, are hving 
in the Gardens of the Zovlogical Society 
ing to Gmelin, tlis species as found only ino the 
highest mountams in Persia | The miles, be informs 
uy, Me Very quarrelsome amongst cach other, inso- 
much that he had been at one place where the 
ground had been strewed with horns that had been 
hnoched off in theu contests’ It 1 allied to the 
Corsican Mouflun = “Si John Mac Nall informed 
me that ‘at appears fo be the Common species of the 
mountains at Aimenia, occuing dikhewise on the 
north-west of Persia,’ but the wild shecp of the 
central parts of Petsia is evidently distinct, ‘ having 
horns much more resembhng those uf the domestic 
1am, being spnal, and completing more than one 
spual cuele. Ithimk | ain not mistaken im sup 
posing,” continues Su John, ‘that | have also had 
females of this species Drought to me by the huntsman 
with small horns, rescambling those of the ewes of 
sume of our domestic sheep, but on reflection I 
find that I cannot assart this positively, thoush | 
ietain the general impression — Stas lnghly proba 
ble that a wild type of O Aries 1s here adverted to 
which would thus inhabit the same ranyes of moun- 
fains as the wild common goat (CG sLgagius) and 
with respect to the cicumstance of huis m the fe- 
male sex, I may hue remath that this character is 
very apt to be imconstant throughout the piesent 
group ' 

The Sh& (Ovis Vigne, Blyth), a Mouflon inhabit- 
ing the mountains of Little Thibet and the Sulimant 
rauge between India and Khorassan =‘ Vast num- 
beis of this species are driven down by the snow 
in winter to the bianches of the Indus, where thie 
liver beaks through the chain of the Himalaya ’ 
The wild sheep of the Hindoo Koosh mountains, 
desenibed in the ‘Journal Asiatic Soc. Beng for 
1840, 18 either this ot a closely allied species. Its 
climbing poweis are extiaoidinary. 

The Corsican Mouflon (Ovis Musimon, Linn ), a 
native of Corsica and Saidima. Speaking of this 
sheep, Mr. Blyth :emarks——“It has always ap- 
peared to me, however, that the specifical distinct- 
ness of the Mouflon is very obvious, and I doubt 
whether it has contributed at all to the ongin of any 
tame race. That it interbiceds fieely with the lat- 
ter, under circumstances of restiaint, is well known ; 
but we have no informatign of bybrids, or Umbu, 
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fions, though the flocks of the latter will ovcawon- 
ally graze in the same pasture with domestic sheep ; 
and all but mingle among them. The male of this 
animal is denominated in Comica Mutio, and the 
temale Mutra, trom which Buffon, as is well known, 
formed the word Moufion , and in Sardimathe male 
1s called Murvoni, and the femaje Murva, though 1t 
is not unusual to hear the peasante style both indis 

cuiminately Mufion, which (as Mr. Smyth remaths, 
in his description of that island) is a palpable cor- 
toptiouol the Greek Ophion — It is sometimes stated, 
but Ido not know upon what authority, that a few 
of these animals are still found upon the mountains 
ot Mineva." 

The Cyprian Mouflon probably differe nt from the 
preceding, and termed by Mi Blyth O Aphion 

In this review of Mr Blyth’s paper we have 
omitted the Ixalas Probation, Oguby (af which a 
uniqne specimen exists in the muscum of the Zool 
Soe London, the history of which is obscure), and 
the Aoudad (Ovis Travelaphus, auet.), which we 
relat tu the goats. 

From none of the species here enumerated can 
we confidently select the type of the domestic sheep 
(Ovis Aries, Linn ) 

Ihe Mouflons and Argalis, that 1s, the wild species 
of the genus Ovis ace coved with a harsh kind of 
hair, having beneath at at its roots a shot spial 
woo) which m winter becomes longer and fulles 
Mr Bcll, indead, considers the harsh hai as essen 
tally wool in its structate, presenting the mnbiiea- 
fons which the muaoscope shows to be the cha. 
ractenstic af wool, and on which its feltm propcity 
depends, and he rguds the shart undei-co tt. as 
composed of Thur and not of wool Mi Youatt 
makes the contiary statement, and notwithstanding 
the appearances noticed by Mr Bell, we incline to 
M: Yourtts opimon, for, be at observed an the 
Cashmnu and the Angora goats the long outa gu 
ments han the short undet-coat exquisitely fine 
wool In othe: wool-bearny animals, as the beaver 
and otfer, the samc anangement prevails , and we 
know, moreovar, that im some neglected breeds of 
common shcep the wool becomes imixed with Jong 
haus (not short and fine) which more or juss 
obscure the wool 

‘Lhe causes which have rendered the flecce of the 
Europcan sheep what we now find it are mivolved in 
obscuuity We attubute much, imi the first) im- 
stance, to the cffects of temperature for though 
the memo shecp of Spun (a race onzimally um- 
ported from fae md), and the flocks of Austiada 
and Southern Atuet, ae pre-eminent as wool- 
bearers yot af would scem that the predisposition 
to develop wool at the expense of ham as acquired 
only in temperate, Clevated, or even Cold Climates 
kor instance, we lean fiom Mi Todson that) the 
woul of the Bhofcan domesticated sheep called 
{luniah, as superb, and he adds, the animal is suited 
only to the northern distuct of Nepal, snffaiane 
much trom the heat of the central distuict) (Zool 
Procceds,’ for 1634, p 99) On the other he ad, it 
is clear that in the carly ages of man’s history, the 
shepherds must have selected for breeding those 
individuals on which the wool predominated, and 
that, by following up this system, the sheep gradu 
ally aftaincd its present condition, so that a wool 
caring Deed became at length permanently esta- 
blished = Quiginally, perhaps, the sheep then a 
wool bearer: and lonys dumesticated, wes of a@ brown 
op nusty-blick colour, a huc still dingerng on the 
faces and Jimbs of many of om biteds, and some 
times appeaing asthe peenctal tint ot individuals, 
thas conspicuous in the midst of thar white flecccd 
campanions Nance out of ten of the shecp of Duk 
hun are black, with short, crisp, codtse wool 

As the puuntive fleece of the sheep was a mx 
ture of han and wool, we cannot be surptiscd to 
find races domesficated in which the ham predomi 
nates over the wool, ind that so gicatly, that they 
may with propriety be termed hairy Sometimes 
the bam as ae that of a spaniel dog, long and sulky, 
and many of the flocks of the Buchanan ‘Tatars 
ae thus clothed To this Inced: may be reared 
the Cretan or Wallachiin sheep (Ov Artes, vat 
dtrepsiccrus), common in Crete, Wallachia, Han 
vary, and the western patsy of Asia (Pig 675 ) 
Ot this vanety a splendid tum trom Mount Par- 
nassus was presented by Di Bowing to the Zool 
Soc Lond Tt was viciuns unraly, and of amazing 
strenth =o Its hums wore very Jaye, and spually 
contorted, adding gicatly to ats staking: and = pic- 
tuiesque appearance Its fleece consisted of han 
and wool, the former bemugot gre ut length, perfectly 
straiht, cluse set and beautiully fine, falling fiom 
the middle of the back on cach side of the animal, 
almost to the ground = = Qn the face the hair wan 
short, and of a rusty black, on the body it was 
white. In general the horns in the male rise almost 
perpendicularly fiom the skull, making a series of 
spiral turns in then asccnt, the first tun bemg the 
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lateral direction. In the specimen, however, to 
which we have alluded, they extended laterally 
from the skull, and afer the first turn touk a down- 
ward sweep, variations in these points may be ex- 

cted in domesticated animals. In some varieties 
of the Guinea sheep the hair 1 coarse and often 
shagsy. In the specimens of Guinea sheep figured 
(Fig. 676), the hmb» are long, the body gaunt, the 
ears pendulous, the forehead arched, and two tleshy 
excrescences hung fiom the throat. A emaller 
hau-clad bieed extends along the Slave Cvuast. 
The Lezzan sheep, ot winch we have seen cxampres 
in England, closely resemble the Guiuca sheep, but 
have a pendulous dewlap motead of the tassels of 
shin on the throat, ‘They are gaunt, coarse haned, 
ill-turmed animals, with bigh withers lhe a buffalo. 
The males have small horns In Madagascar the 
sheep are covared with short hairs In Persia, Tar- 
tary, and other parts of the East, there has long 
existed a singular vanefy, with a great deposit of 
faton the tail and croup, giving an unsightly ap- 
peaance to the animal = the tail itself ts sliort, and 
secs Dured an the mass on cach side, the body is 
generally white, the head and neck black, of the 
variety (Ovis Anes, var Steatopy gus) we have seen 
specimens m the gardens of the Zool Soe Lond. 
lig 077 18a portrait of one of these sheep, with a 
Caracal brought fiom Persai The thece of the 
elie p consisted of short, coarse wool, mixed with 
ily 

Among othar strane varieties of she ep may be 
here uoticed the shecpot Syua and Lgeypt, witha 
long tall loaded with fat, which sometimes even 
truds on the ground Tlie race (Ovis Aries, var, 
Mactocereus) ty Closcly allud to the preceding (see 
bigs (78,679 Inthe Ligyptian animals the tail 
is broad thoughout, but in the Syrian of narrows to 
vpoint Phe ordinary worght of the talus fitleen 
pounds, buf im some of the larger hinds, well fat- 
toned, the tail will weiph seventy, caghty, and itis 
pad, even ane hundred and titty poundea — Ladolph 
sawn Lary ptasherp’s talot cghty pounds worght, 
Lhos oveswiown falas a gieat inconvemcnee to the 
aniinal, and im ada to prevent anjury to at, the 
bhepherds ae olfen obhyed to fix a thin pace of 
boud fo the under suffice of the part Chat traits on 
the ground, to which small Steels Ric sOMmetimer 
added Qua fucuies oxtubit the Syan vanety with 
only a moderate caudal desclopment ‘Lhe caudal 
deposit of fatin these vunetics of sheep as oleagn 
hous bemy of a consistence between fat and mar 
row, and is offen used inthe place of butter, when 
the animal is young, this fat as stated to be httle 
tnterior to the best manow The long tailed breed 
(var Mactocescus) as not only found ain Arabia, 
Spila, and dary pt, but as very numerous im the an 
fenton and southern parts of Afiica, and a covered 
with a mature of Coarse short wool ard han 

Before we procecd to tuke a pened) survey ct 
the more nnportint brecds of our British sheep, we 
may Observe, that besides the variations fo whieh 
we have alluded, respecting fleece and general 
form, the horns are subsect to great difference ct 
sive and Curvature, and are sometimes wanting m 
both scacs, sometimes only in the female, vluale, 
onthe contrary, am some biecds the number of bors 
Isanciewscd beyond the vatinal allofinent 

In Iceland and the baroe Islands there are two 
laces Olshcep one otasmall size and of a dun or 
bust black colour, the other of lager size, and 
White «Both these races am rematkable fur the 
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Jour, however, os the tutu! number, asain the diaw- 
ri Ol the head, Page O80) OF the Jarger ace we 
hove scon many individuals they are sthongly- 
built animals, with a coame fleece, consisting Cf 
loug hau eae an under-layer of close 
wool, ampinetrable by the heaviest rain The wool, 
however, 8 Of ditth value, being fit only for ho ise 
Cloths and common rugs. These sheep yield an 
cstiordinary quantity of milk, far supere: to that 
of any of the southern breeds | Von Tiei m= his 
‘Letters on Ieeland,’ states that a stiglh owe will 
yald from two to mix quattyaday In the bere 
Islands is a wild race of sheep, of peat antiquity 
Jhey are covered with black, short cued wool ind 
then fish has a pecullandy disk appearance aad 
venisonelike flavour, 

In 1821 Mr ‘Trevelyan vioited the Poroc Islands, 
and found the remuatte of this wild race, In no way 
dependent upon or under the control of man hey 
arc sometimes caught by dogs, but can seldom he 
obtained, except " bee shot, or ntucepted ana 
natrow space and duven over the clits. 

Among the brecds of Lurupe which have at- 
fained fo the bighest colebrity, and by means of 
which, throu bh gucicious crossings the sheep of 
Sarony, Prussia, Austia, and England have been 
vieatly aproved as respects the quality of the 
Hecce, isthe lar famed Merny of Spain (Fie 682), 
the term‘ mesmo alludes to the over-sea giagin of 
the iace, and there are good grounds for believing 
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675,—Cretan, or Wallachian Sheep 
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159 Z 681.—Britiwh Middieewoolled Sheep, 
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670.— Fat-tail:. Sheep of Syria. 


648.—Merino Sheep, male and iema.e. 
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extraction, being of the old Ryland or Cotswold 
Btock. Stow and Baker, in their Chronicles, say, 
+ This yere (1464) King Edward IV. gave a licence 
+o pass over certain Cotteswolde sheep into Spain.” 
Baker adds, “King Edward IV. enters intoa league 
with King John of Arragon, to whom he sent a score 
of Costal ewes and four lambs.” 

There are other breeds of sheep in Spain besides 
the Merinos, more or Jess intermixed with them ; 
but of the pure race it is calculated that there are 
about ten millions, which, excepting perhaps the 
flocks of Leon and Estremadura, are migratory, 
and termed transhumantes, being periodically con- | 
ducted from one part of the country to another, and |, 
back again. ; | 

These transhumantes are divided into flocks, 
which, under the care of a mayoral, or chief 
shepherd, and assistants, migrate trom the moun- 
tains of the north to the plains of the sonth in 
winter, and return back to the mountains in summer. 
The flocks follow the shepherds, who lead the way, 
and direct the length and speed of the journey: 
a few wethers, perfectly tamed, tread in the fouot- 
steps of the conducter, and the rest follow in due 
order; a powerful breed of dogs accompany the 
shepherds in order to defend the flock from wolves, 
and a few mules carry theiv provision and other 
necessaries, as well as materials for making up the 
fold at night. 

This migratory system is regulated by a tribunal 
termed Mesta, which has been of old standing ; it 
can be traced back to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, at which period definite Jaws with respect 
to it were enacted, by which persons were pro- 
hibited from travelling along the course of the 
route pursued by the flocks while the sheep were in 
motion; it also established a right to graze on all 
the open and common land that lay in the way ; and, 
moreover, it claimed a path ninety yards wide, 
through al] the enclosed and cultivated country. 
The journey taken by the Merino flocks is upwards 
of four hundred miles, which they accom lish in six 
or seven weeks, and the same time is spent in re- 
tracing the route, so that in every year about four- 
teen.weeks (or aaa a quarter) are spent in these 
toilsome journeys. Popular prejudice in Spain at- 
tributes the superiority of the Merino wool to this 
practice—a practice injurious to the agriculturist, 
through whose corn-lands and vineyards the flocks 
pass, and injurious to the keepers of stationary 
sheep ; inasmuch as the common and pasture lands 
are completely eaten bare by the multitudes that 
slowly pass over them, while wilfully, or through 
carelessness, serious damage is done to farms, plan- 
tations, fields, and vineyards, for which no redress 
can be obtained. 

It is, however, much to be doubted that the Me- 
rino wool owes its superiority, as is asserted by the 
Spaniards, to this system. The stationary Merinos 
in Leon and Estremadura produce wool equal in |' 
quality to that of the migratory flocks, afd these 
are again exceeded by some of the German Merinos, 
which never travel; so that at least the advantares 
of the Mesta system have .been overrated, while 
the evils resulting to the flocks from fatigue, and 
the injury done to the lands in their course, have 
been treated with indifference. 

In Spain, asin the East, from the earliest times, 
the shepherd Jeads his flock. In Italy, in Greece, 
and some parts of France, it is still the custom ; and 
the reed-pipe of the shepherd may be heard calling 
the flock together, or the troop seen following him 
as he leads them to their evening folding-place. 

In Greece it is usual, as formerly, to give names 
to the sheep, which they know and will answer, 
coming to the shepherd when called. Fig. 683 re- 
ach the pleasing spectacle of sheep thus con- 

lucted, and on terms of familiarity with their Jeader, 
whose voice they obey, though “ they know not the 
voice of strangers.” 

Reverting trom foreign sheep to those of our own 
island, we may remind the reader that we possess 
several different breeds, distinguished by different 
qualities, both as regards form and size, and the 
characters of the wool. These breeds, or varieties, 
are the result of skilful treatment, of pasturage, and 
judicious crossings. 

We may divide them into three groups: the 
short-woolled, the middJe-woolled, and the long- 
woolled breeds. 

The short-woolled breed formerly included many 
varieties, now, from the improvement of their fleece, 
to be ranked under the second division, as the 
South-Down, Norfolk, and Cheviot sheep. It is at 
present, however, represented by the Anglo-Merino 
race, to which the sheep of New Holland and Van 
Diemen’s Land also belong. The average length of 
the wool is about two inches and a hall, and its tex- 
ture is peculiarly fine, soft, and even silky. Short 
‘wool is used in the manufacture of delicate and 
beautiful fabrics ; it is, however, generally mixed 
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with woo! ofa longer staple. The Saxony wool, 
‘yatued for its fineness, comes under the present 
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"division : it-is alionteriand finer than the Avatralixn 
wool, but less silky, the éerrations of the fibre. being ° 


more numerous, ‘and disposing it to felt more closely. 
Hence Saxony wool 4s the most valuable for the 
manufacture of fine broad-cloth. ; 

The average weight of the fleece of the Australian 
short woolled sheep is from three pounds to three 
and a half; sometimes it amounts to five. 


- There is no wool,” says Mr. Hughes, ‘ which 


spins so well as the Australian; large importations 

are annually sent to the British market, at an aver- 

In 1833 the quantity im- 
orted from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
and amounted to 3,516,869 pounds.” 

It has been the object of the British wool-grower 
to convert the short-woolled breeds into a race with 
wool which, while its length is increased, preserves 
its original fineness and delicacy. Thus we have 
now, in place of the old short-woolled breeds, a mid- 
We-woolled race of great value, and of which the 
fleece is in the highest request. Fig. 684 represents 
several examples of breeds of this race: a, the 
Welsh sheep; 5, the South-Down sheep; c, the 
Dorset sheep; d,the Black-faced Cheviot sheep ; 
e, the Norfolk sheep; i the Ryland sheep. 

The middle-woolled sheep include the South- 
Down, the Dorset, the Norfolk, the Suffolk, and the 
Cheviot breeds, together with several others, and 
which were formerly short-woolled. The length of 
the staple is, on the average, three and a half or four 
inches. 

That the improvement of the old short-woolled 
sheep into a middle-woolled race is an advantage in 
every sense, especially as the short wool used ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of fine cloths is abun- 
dantly supplied from foreign ‘ growers ” (as the term 
is), no one can doubt. Of this race, one of the first 
is the improved South-Down breed depasturing on 
the long range of chalky hills extending from the 
sea-coast of the Isle of Thanet, and the cliffs of 
Dover, through Kent and Sussex. Formerly this 
breed, as Mr. Ellman states (‘ Library of Agricul- 
tural Knowledge '), was asmall size, far from possess- 
ing a good shape, and Jate before they were capable 
of being fattened ; now, however, they are greatly 
improved both in shape and constitution. ‘ They 
are smaller in bone, equally hard, witha greater dis- 
position fo fatten, and much heavier in carcass when 
fat. They used seldom to fatten till they were four 
years old, but it would be a rare sight to see a pen of 
South-Down wethers at market more than two years 
old, and many are killed before they reach that 
age.” The South Down sheep isin fact the mode) of 
what a hill sheep ought to be, and the flesh in fine- 
ness of grain and flavour is peculiarly excellent. The 
wool is of a very useful quality, but is both larger in 
fibre and less qaiiieeaiisly serrated than the short 
Saxony, and does not therefore possess such a felting 
power; hence itis rarely used in the manufacture of 
fine broad-cloths. Still from its fineness and felting 


‘ powers, compared with the wool of many other 


middle-woolled breeds, it is highly esteemed—and 
for flannels and worsted goods in general is exten- 
sively employed. In Surrey, Hampshire, and Berk- 
shire, the South-Downs have either superseded or 
been blended with the old short-woolled sheep. 

Dorsetshire possesses its own breed, encroached 
upon, however, Wy the South-Downs. The males 
have large, spirally-twisted horns, and the females 
have also horns, but much smaller than those of the 
male. Neither the wool nor the flesh equals that 
of the South-Down breed. The old Norfolk breed 
of middle-woolled geal is very valuable, but it is 
rapidly giving way to the South-Down. The rams 
are distinguished y long spiral horns, those of the 
ewes and wethérs being smaller; the flesh is re- 
markably fine, and the wool delicate, and felts well. 
The figure of these sheep is tall and slender; the 
legs are long, and the face and limbs black or mot- 
tled. The general aspect is wild and animated. 
This breed thrives on the coarsest pasturage. The 
wool is not used in fine broad-cloths, but is used in 
such as are of inferior quality, and in woollen stuffs 
generally. 

In Suffolk the South-Down breed prevails. The 
black-faced and horned sheep of Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and various parts of Scotland, as 
Lanarkshire, belong to the middle-woolled section. 
With respect to their wool, these sheep do not rank 
high ; it exceeds in length that of the middJe-woolled 
breeds generally, but is harsh and coarse; to com- 
pensate for this these sheep are very hardy, have 
an admirable contour, and the flesh in fineness of 
grain and delicacy of flavour equals either the South- 
Down or the Welsh Mutton. 

The Cheviot breed is very distinct from the com- 
mon mountain or black-faced race, with which it is 
on all sides immediately surrounded, these two 
races dividing the north between them. 

The Cheviot breed is horniess, and the general 
contour is excellent; the shoulders are fuil,. the 
body round and long, and the limbs small-boned. 


The wutton is in great, esteem; and the wethers || rkog: ef 
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average. sixteen, eighteen, er ¢ven manly pounds 
weight | per quarter. It, appears from thetestjrony 
of practical farmers, that the attention. paid: tothe 
improvement of this breed, in reference ta the:eon- 
dition of the carcasa, has been. ne ga sea 
rioration in the quality of the wool, which Je. ssid: 
have been formerly capable of entering into tha 
manufacture of fine cloths. Still, howevar,. the 
wool is good, though inferior to that of the South» 
Downs. It far surpasses that of the black-facad 
breed, and as the Cheviot race is equallyshardy and 
as capable of sustaining cold as the former, and is 
content with the alpine plants of the bleak hills and 
mountains, it will soon supersede the black-faced 
breed, as it has already done in the forest of Ettriok. 
and the whole of Selkirkshire, and even Sutherland. 
The foreknowledge which these sheep possess of 
approaching storms, and the assiduity with whieh, 
while the shepherd dreams of no impending evil, 
they will seek a place of shelter and security, are 
curious traits in their history. It is thus that they 
often warn the shepherd, by the display of this 
instinct, wisely implanted within them, and Jead him 
to add his precautions to those which they have 
themselves adupted. In spite, however, of the vigi- 
lance of the shepherd and the instinct of the sheep, 
many often perish, buried beneath tewering snow- 
drifts, and sometimes whole flocks are lost. It often 
happens that sufficient shelter cannot be obtained, 
the flock crowd together for the purpose of mutual 
warmth, and are soon covered beneath the snow. 
If this does not occur, the lambs, unable to endure 
the oe of the storm, perish, and the mothers, 
bewildered, wander about seeking their offspring, 
till they themselves sink exhausted with their efforts 
and distress. With but little food sheep can re- 
main for many days buried beneath the snow; but 
where this cannot be obtained, the period of endu- 
rance is proportioned to the strength of the animal’s 
constitution and the intensity of the cold. In the 
winter of 1800, a sheep near Kendal was buried 
in the snow for thirty-three days and nights, without 
the possibility of moving, and yet survived; and a 
sheep in Cumberland was buried for thirty-eight 
days. When extricated it was found to have eaten 
the wool off both its shoulders, and its frame was 
reduced almost to a skeleton. By due attention, 
however, if gradually recovered. 

Having thus specified some of the more important 
of the middle-woolled breeds of sheep in our island, 
most of them, or all, derived from the old short- 
woolled breeds by a system of judicious manage- 
ment, we shall now take a hasty survey of the long- . 
woolled breeds. (Fig. nae 

As we have already stated, the middle-wool varies 
in different breeds, in fineness and in its power of 
felting. Long wool is much more uniform, and for 
this reason, that it is the produée of the Leicester 
race, and of races with which the Leicester race 
has become completely intermingled. “ All long- 
woolled sheep,” says Mr. Youatt, “ both in appear- 
ance and in fleece, are becoming one family.” 
Long wool, which has lately very much improved, it 
being the aim of the breeder to render it finer (at 
the expense of its Jength, which it will bear), is 
characterised by strength and transparency, but it is 
deficient in the power of felting. Its average length 
is about eight inches. This applies more particu- 
larly to that sort called the long-combing wool; 
there is, however, @ variety of Jong wool which 
approximates to the middle wool, and termed the 
short-combing wool, which is somewhat shorter 
than the other, finer, and more disposed to felt. 
The long-combing wool is used in the manufacture 
of hard yarn and for purposes in which length and 
firmness are essential; the other for stuffs of a 
softer texture, and for hosiery goods. We hav > 
alluded to the Leicester breed as the typical exam 
ple of the long-fleeced races, but it is to be observea 
that this breed is an improvement upon the heavy, 
ill-made, and coarse-woolled race, formerly spread 
over all our midland counties. Lincolnshire also 
had a breed of sheep celebrated for their fine long 
wool; but this breed, defective in form, and yield- 
ing mutton of inferior quality, is now greatly im- 
proved, and in fact is blended with the new Leices- 
ter sheep. 

It is not within our province to follow out the 
changes which have already taken and are still: 
taking place among the long-woolled breeds of sheep 
for which our island is expressly celebrated, and in 
which neither France nor Belgium-can at all com- 
pete with the English sheep-graziers. To those who 
wish to gain an acquaintance with this part of ‘the: 
subject, we recommend Mr. Youatt's valuable work: 
on sheep, where they will find much information and 
abundant reference to various writers on agsicul- 
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earlivnt times. Now, to what dre we to attnbute this 
original drfferetiee P’ ‘Are the two races descended 
from ddferent primitive sources, or have food and 
sou gradually produced the differences which have 
heen so long maintained? No one, we think, wil] 
hesitate to sdy the latter, impossible as it may be 
to follow step by step the progress of the change, or 
to determine the modus operand: at the causes con- 
tnbuting to effect it It1s, however, very remaik- 
able that it 18 ly in animals which have been so 
long domesticated that we cannot tel] their piimeval 
origin, and which there 18 reason to think are fac- 
titious beings (that 1s the produce of different but 
stili closely-allied species commingling together), 
that these extreme variations as to si7c, figure, and 
Jength and quality of (11 are most decididly obsciv- 
able. We see these vaneties in the dog—tiom the 
silky long-haired spamel of Spamsh race to the 
close-hatred old sette: of the same country, fiom 
the woolly French poodle to the métin, fiom the 
rough English wate: dog to the mastift so 1n the 
sheep we find a short fiecced breed, with the fila 
ments ot the wool peculiarly fine and numerously 
serrated; a still Jonge: fleeced bieed, again sub 
divided into many minor vanictics and having the 
wool fine, and more o1 1c48 capable of felting, or, 
in other words, more o: less numerously serrated, 
and a long woolled race of old standing, in which 
the wool, but thinly serrated i inferior in felting 
roperties, but of great value to the woolcombe 
But further, as the mnmtme of a Jong and silky 
haired breed of dogs with one of close hau does not 
improve the coat, the young resembling some the 
male, some the female but not equalling them in 
their excellences, so the ciossing of Jong-woolled 
and short-woolled sheep Icads to no good results 
and, as with dogs, the impiovement of each breed 
depends on a judicious and caetul sclection of the 
best and purest of that brecd by which the proper 
ties distinguishing if may be devcloped to their 
maximum in ther progeny 

In England the shecp is now only valuable for 
the sake of 1ts wool and flesh, but in vanous puts 
of both Europe ind Asit the milk of the cwe hos 
been used from the east times, cithar pure or 
curdled, as an article of dut) 9 Tormeily, ino many 
parts of England cheese wis mide fiom the milk of 
the ewe, and thecucs to the mymy of the Jumls 
were milked regulaily asdcscribed im the ‘Odyssey,’ 
and, at a later era, by Vuil — 
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To the process of shcirmg we need scarcely 
allude, all are familiar with the manne in which 
the removal of the flacce as cftected and if would 
seem that inthe carliest puttianchal ares the samc 
process wasin use Among the Romans, however 
(and the practice has becn but lately discontinued 
in the Orkney Islands and is, pathaps still preva 
lent in Iceland , the wool was torn off the animals, 
and, as Pliny states they wore kept for thice days 
previously without food im onder (hit the wool 
might be the more emily detached them bodies 
bemg exhausted = In his timc, however, the prac- 
tice of sheamng hid be zun to supersede this cruel 
and unjustifiable method If give however ongin 
to the woid vellus (flccce), from 2eMo (to pull away 
and the hill termed Velleit wis the ancicnt spot on 
Which this crucity was perpetrated 

With us the season of sheep-shcaring 15 @ season 
of reyoicing, and the manner in which the important 
work 1s conducted, and the dcatcrty of the shearers, 
are, to those not accustomed to rural dile, replete 
with interest and amusement If i indeed, a 
pleasing spectacle to see a Jirge flock of snow 
white sheep collectcd tozethe: and in tun Josing 
their soft fleece, rolled into an unhoken and well- 
alranged whole, beneath the shears of the sheic 
the picture 1s full of poetry, and he must be destitute 
alike of taste and pafiiotiom that can look coldly 
upon it) Our sketch (Pig 681) 1s a spirited repie- 
sentation of sheep washing forthe purpose of cleans 
ing the fleece preparatory to shearing 

To enter into a disquisition on the commercial 
importance of the sheep its connexion with national 


prosperity and international relationships, is not 
our place. We leave this to the political econo- 
mist, 


Before we elose, let us again revert {to our start- 
Ing-poitt—the question as to the origin of the 
domeatic sheep. It 1s clear that we cannot identify 
tt with ‘ony wild apecies with which we are yet ac- 
quelnted. if euch exists, 1t 18 most probably to be 

nd on the mouhtains of Aimenia—but this is 
problematical ; there 1s some ground for sup- 
the sheep of every region inter- 


rn vi ce a they have descended from 
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obscurity. It 1s, indeed, strange that while histery || ¢ 


teems with the accounts of battles, massacres, inva- 
sions, the reigns and the crimes of kings, it throws 
no light upon the domestic animals which man has 
reclaimed. The motives which Jed man to attempt 
this important work, the manner in which he accom- 
plished it, the characters and native abodes of the 
species selected, arc buned an silence The subject 
was too mean for history—the actors too humble to 
be noticed, but thus it ever is, that the glare of 
mighty deeds eflaces the record of the useful, the 
beneficent, and the truly picat 

Genus Bos, Oxen — Homs in both scacs) Ne 
thar suborbital sinus, interdinitil fossre nor im. 
guinal pores Teats in females tom The animals 
of this penus are with some few crxacephions, the 
larzest and most masmve of the hollow honed 
Ruminants, thar limbs are low and strong then 
body heavy, with wide haunches and thich and 
often elevated shoulders, the head aw Jiuge and 
furnished with horns common to both sexes then 
ise Ae Incicase bang markcd by annul at the 
yas | They she he a hollow or cincclious bony 
core, continued trom the sides of ou bold frontal 
ndge The forchead or chiffon is exapinded , thre 
muzék, except inthe subgenus Ovibos as broad 
naked and moist, the nech aw thich, deep, com 
pressed Jatcrally cand honzontally and furmshed 
with a pendent dewhip = ‘The spimous processes of 
the anterior dorsal vertebrae ou the withers ue 
vary long and stout) = bag OGS6 represents the Den 
tition of the Ov ain two views of the upper ind 
under jaw, Tig O67 19 a very charactaristhe del 
neation of the Skeleton of the Fnelish short harmed 
Cow, ind Mig 68S is ase prescotative cf the osseous 
structure of the bore toot (@) and of the Hind fout (4 
ofthe Ow All the Ox mioup uc wie zciousintheu 
hibits and no quater of the globe is destitute of its 
Indigcnous species existing in-a sfafe of fieedom 
tenanting the deep glades of the forest, or roumn,s 
over hulls o: plains 

Vilmt maBbant « 
Tatuey etre ral Urs 

The Genus Bos may be subdivided anto the fol 
lowing minor groups on subsenery Bos Ano 
Bubalus, Bison and Ovibos Of cach of these minor 
sections ond pictorial miuscum contams most inte 
ustine Cxamples 

Ihe Ox (Bos Tamus) is now only known aoa 
domestieifed animal spread tue and wide through 
almost cvery rqion of the globe contibuting by 
Its services ind products ts the wall baie ct aman 
Although ircfermed to iw a domesty ammal i the 
cahiest ages by the author of the Mosuc record 
Impenetrable dukness hinges over ifs poumesy ue tis 
fory nor know we what is its wild ongin nor whether 
that onzin iso in existence 

Temperature, soil food a thousind cucumstances 
operating through the revolutions of years have 
combined fo cffect a scres of modific tions ins the 
OL, every Country possesses ite pecuirar ices, und 
these rices by them afermofine, ae popetually 
produaing othars so that if as impossible to say to 
what extenf these chinzges miy be cured ind how 
fur the oninal type has become already mo dified 
Cartam itis that we are acquumtcd with no anal 
in-a state of on inal independence fo which we 
ci owfar as the primitive type of the cx Tt oas 
tine however that within the period of wthentre 
history carfan will owen casted in Bivope bat at 
wn tto Purope what we must lock ow the cradle of 
the domestic ox, nor indecd ue the accounts Teft 
us of these oxen acconcilible wath oy cf them 
bony spoaific lly identical with our domestic 1 ice 
which indced when we look ut the Zebu breeds, 
scams to Gaim more than one source One of these 
wild ammals was terme) by the ancients Cins 
(latis comrmbns), and iwnother Bison (qubatus or vil 
Josus), we have also an umm described under the 
nium of Bonasus (Baraca 4 Or Baan Arist tle) 
A teow observations on these ammorids miy not te 
unintercsting The Urus which existed) ans the 
Hereymian forest isthusdescubedby Cast These 
wi are litth interior to Gephants in size, but are 
bulls in them nature, colour and flare  G cat as 
then strength, and great them swiltness nor do 
they spare man or beast when they hive caught 
sight of them These, when trapped in pitfalls the 
hunters unspirnmgly kill ‘The youths exercising 
themselves by this soit of hunting ue hardened by 
the toil, and those among them who hive hilled 
most, bringing with them the horns as testimonials, 
acqune great praise But thes ua cannot be 
habituated to man, or made fractablc, not even 
when young The great size of the horns, as well 
as the form and quality of them, differs much from 
the horns of our oxen  Thesc, when carefully se- 
lected, they ring round the edge with silver, and use 


them for drinking at their ample feasts” Perhaps 


the wild bulls with horns of extraordinary uze which 
Herodotus assures us inhabited Macedoma, as well 
as did the lion, were uri. 

The Bison jubstus of Phoy.--This species, re- 
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arded by Cuvier and most naturalsis as identical 


with the Bonasus of Anstotle, 1s conmdered, and 
rethaps with reason, as referable to the Aurochs or 
Zubr (Bos urus of modern naturalists, not Urue 
of Ceasar) still cxiting in the wild forests of Lithu- 
ama In kurope and Sibena the fosml crama of 
an awochs are not uncommon, and these skulls, 
though they scaicely difler im anythmg from the 
Lithuanian ammal, Cuvicr inclines to beheve may 
be of a different, though closely alliacd species He 
gives the figures of a shull m the Pats musenm, 
here coped (lig 699, fiont siew, big 690, lateral 
view) so hke, as he observes, to the living auroc he, 
that the most practised eve can acarcely distinguish 
it, and also so tresh, that he as mm doubt whether at 
he ically a fosal ielic, or on the oontiay, recent, 
owing its fossil appeuance to having been much 
weathered Mr Tycll states that the bones of the 
anrochs (or bison) have been found m= the North 
Cliffin the county of York in a lacustrine forma- 
fon in which all the Jand and fiesh water shells, 
thitcenin number, can be identihed with species 
and vuieties now existing in that county ‘lo 
refurn fo the urus of Casar and the anoents 
We have stated this anmal to be charactenzed by 
the smmcusity of its horns and its vast stature, an 
Which former puticula at difiaas maternally from 
the ancient tull maned btson or] ithuanian awochs 
This urus no longer, as at would appeal, exists, but 
fossil shulls of a species dar exceeding the largest 
domestic ox in magnitude, with the core of massive 
horns are abundant in the superficial strata of 
Kurope Flas speaas as termed) by Cuvier Bos 
Ppunngonus and he carefully distinguishes the 
shal trom that of the fos! auvochs Ina specamen 
found at Mathsham and descrtbead by Mr Woods, 
the cores of the harms measmed at thar wadcut 
eypinsion upwards of four fect, we may casily 
conceive what must have been the expansion of the 
horns thempchves the shull, destitute of the lowe 
Jaw and not putect otherwise weighed sixty-thice 
pounds Tourer specimens howevea, have bean 
discovered Day Gd represents a front view of the 
shull of Bos pumugenmus big 692 « palatal view , 
lig 6 abuk view lis O94, a proline 

Thus extinct specick Cuvier regains ns the type 
Of the domestic ox am which opmon Mai Bell and 
most nafnitists comade at the same fime that 
they consider the  calebrated whate wild oxen of 
Craven, of Clillmyghim Pukh and) Scotland, as 
specie aly the same with the common ox on the 
contrary Col Hamilton Smith and Mt Swainson 
rogaud the white ox of Chilly ghan Puk (Bos Sco- 
ficus of some authors) as distinct from the common 
Od9 The former repaids the Clillingham ox asa 
whife variety of the fess species Bos prmigemus, 
While Mi Ssainson beheves at to be the descendant 
of asmiller species Palo aang to the same genus ag 
the Bos prom, cmius or incicnt unus of which “ the 
shally cxtubit the typeof . form csscntially diffe rent 
from that of the domestic ox 

All these shally he confinues, “are nearly 

one third fuer than these cf the Bos Lantus, they 
me syuue diem the cibats to the occipital crest and 
mhomewhith Howatthe forehead dhe homs ybiced 
uf the sale cl the above crast) ah woa peculbu rise 
fiom them roots upwards fhen bonding: outwards, 
nl then forwards and aiwuds No clomestic races 
Show thas tima but mumerous specimens of i e018 
sizes foard: fossil an the Ccrmsh mings, have thos 
shape and the will tall ct Scotland, the only ex- 
umple cf this type now Pnosn to const refamse at 
The domestic oven oon the contrary of whatsocver 
country or breed they may be have the square con- 
cave farchead with the homs asaing trom the cnds 
ot the ficntal ra toe It appears then that 
th oancent uns or wild bull, was a pofectly 
wild savage and untameable animal not only docs 
every account handed down from remote antiquity 
isume us of this but itis even veaficd by the only 
ving example of this form we possess, the Bos 
Seoficus still preserved in one ot twool the nontheon 
puks Although domesticated so Jar os to live 
Within such precincts without absolute unprovol ed 
violence to its heepers, if retains casentially all the 
givage Characters ascribed to the mum poweltul 
spccies mentioned by the ancients 

Now as to the specific adentity of the white oxen 
of Chilingham with our ordinuy b ced we have 
no doubt on the subject oan size form and aspéct 
they resemble the fina: brecds ci black cattle, and 
the query 18, not—Are they distinct but —Are they 
the di xcendants of a wild biced or on the contrary, 
the desccndants of domestic ated individuals, which 
have resumed then wild chuacter, “from having 
ceased to fcc) thiough miny genciations the effects 
of human domination’ We suspect the latter 
With regaid to Cuviet’s Bos primigentus, granting 
it to be the urus of Ceesar, we are not quite so sure 
that it was the wild type of the domestic ox Its 
yast size, and the extraordinary magnitude of the 
horns, to say nothing of its ferocity, and the pro- 
bability that it 1s to Centra] Asia, rather tel to the 
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696.—Chillingham Bull. 
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wild forests of Central Europe, that we ought to 
look for the type of the domestic race (or races ?), 
are sufficient to induce a doubt. 

The term urus 1s evidently identical with the 
terms aucr, ur, auerochs, ure-ox, the root also of 
the word taurus; and we agree with Mr, Woods 
in the belhef that the aurochs, or ure-ox, of the 
ancient Geimans, was the urus of Cesar, but that 
the word, on the extinction of that animal, became 
transferred to the bison of the ancients, now hnown 
us the aurochs, and also under names derived fiom 
a different root, as zubr (lathuanian), zimbr (Molda- 
vian), bison, visun, wisont, and wisant, whence bo- 
nastis, Monasus, &c. 

Besides the Bos pumgemus, the following fosal 
species of ox have been named — Bos trochocerus 
(Hermann von Meyer), subapenmne bed», Bos 

Bison) prscts (Bonyanus), Buffle fossile de Sibene 
(Guy) Bos lations (Halen), Broad-headed foss1! 
Bison and Bison fossils, ‘ duluvium’ of Europe and 
North Amcatica, bone-caves and bone bieccias; Bos 
(Bison °) bom oitions (Harlan), Big bone-lhek, North 
Amonica, Bos Pallasn (Dekay), Bos moschatus fos- 
silis ? Bos canaliculatus (Fischer)? Sibena and North 
Ameiica; Bos velaunus (Robert), Cussac, Haute 
Loire. 

Abundant remains of the ox were found by Capt. 
Cautley in the Sewahk Mountains, at the southern 
fout of the Himalayas, between the Sufley and the 
Ganges, partly lying on the slopes among the ruins 
of fallen cliffs, and paitly en oe in the sandstone, 
m company with the bones of mastodon, elephant, 
rhinoceios, hippopotamus, hog, horse (compara 
tvely scarce), alk, deer, several varieties, camivora, 
canine and feline (comparatively scarce) , crocodile, 
gavial, emys, trionyx, and fishes. There were alro 
portions of undesembed mammalia. 
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(Bos Taurus, var. Seoteus). Having thus intro- 
duced this beautiful breed of cattle to our readers’ 
notice, we shall proceed to a few intereeting details 
respecting its history. 

Mr Youatt, in fis admnable work on cattle 
(Libary of Usetul Knowledge’), clearly cxpresses 
his behef in the identity of the wild breed with our 
domestre races, and adds that the slightest observa- 
aon will convince us that the cattle ip Devon, 
Suwex, Wales, and Scotland are essentially the 
sane bieed changed by soil and climate, yet little 
changed by the intermeddling of man * Every 
one who has had opportumties of Companng the 
Devon cattle with the wild breed of Chitelherault 
Park, or Clilhngham Castle, has been struck with 
the great resemblance in many points, notwith- 
standing the difference in colour" In another place 
the same write: says: “To the Principality we na- 
turally look for some trace of the native breed of 
cattle, for the Welsh were never entuely subdued 
by any of the early invaders. The Romans pos- 
sessed metely a potion of the country, the Saxons 
sea'cely penetrated into Wales, or not beyond the 
county of Monmouth. The Welsh long resisted the 
superior power of the English under the Noman 
hings, and it was not fill late in the fhuteenth 
century that the Principality was annexed to the 
crown of England. We theictore expect to find 
more decided specimens of the native productions 
of our own asland, nor are we altogether disap- 
pomted Howell Dha, or Towell the Good, de- 
aciitus some of the cattle in the tenth century as 
being white withred cars, resembling the wild cattle 
of Chillimgham Castle An ealy record speaks of 
a hundied white cows with red ears being demanded 
asa compensation for certain offences against the 
princes both of North and South Wales. If the 
eattle were of a dark on blach colour, a hundred and 
fifty were to be prosented. When the Cambrian 
punees did homage to the hing of England, the 
same number of cattle, and of the same description, 
were rendered in acknowledgment of sovereignty, 
Speed tells us that Mand de Bicos, in order to ap- 
pease King John, whom her husband had offended, 
sent to his queen a present fiom Biechnochshnue of 
four hundred cows and a bull, all white with red 
ears. Whether this was the usual coluu of the 
ancient breed of Welsh and Bistinh cattle, or a rare 
vanety esteemed on account of ifs beauty, and 
chiefly preserved in the arks of the nobles, we are 
unable to determine. The latter is the most mo- 
bable supposition; and the same recoids that de- 
senbe the white cattle with red ears, speak also of 
the dath o: black coloured breed which now exists, 
and which 1s general throughout the Principality.” 
As a turther point m favour of the probability of the 
white wild cattle beng specifically the same as our 
domestic races, we select the following quotation 
from the work above referred to: ‘The colours of 
the improved short-horns are red or white, or a 
mixture of the two, combining in endless variety, 
and producing very Hequent!y a most brilliant 
effect, The white, it 1s very probable, they obtained 













from an early With 
ever this colour shows itself it is accompanied more 
or leas with « red tinge on the extremity of the ear, 
a distinctive character aiso of the wild cattle.” 

Are then the wild cattle of Chatelherault Park, 
Lanarkshire, or Chillingham Paik, Lime Hall, Che- 
shire, and other places, the descendants, as Mr. 
Youatt seems to inter, of these white cattle of 
ancient race, 80 valued in eally times, or are they 
descendants of the wild breed which at an eaily 
period tenanted the great forests of our island, and 
which, as the forests became cleared and the Jand 
cultivated, were gradually thinned, till at length 
their remnant found in the chase or park of the 
nobleman that safety which as old demzens of the 
soil they might well claim, and but for which the 
bieed would long since have been utterly extirpated ? 
Again, was the wild bieed which roamed the Cale- 
doman forest, and the great forest noith of London, 
so Jate as the latter part of the twelfth century, and 
mentioned by Fitzstephen, identical with the white 
Cambuan breed? These are questions more easily 
asked than solved. One thing is cerfam—the wild 
cattle of Chilingham will breed with the domestic 
race, but the progeny has never been preserved, the 
calves having been always hilled at an early age, 
from a paidonable desire to heep this ancient race 
in-all its punty ; we firmly believe, however, that 
the cioss-bieed would be as fertile as any of our 
domestic varieties. 

‘The author of the article Bos in the ‘ Biitish 
Cyclopedia’ 1s of opimon that the white cattle in 
question are domesticated oxen wiich have run 
wild, and, moreover, that they are not descended 
from an abotiginal stock, but that the race was 
onginally ampoitcd by the ecclesiastics fiom Italy, 
where heids of wild cattle much resembling them 
still cxast. In thas, as mm all othe: theones, authen- 
ticated Incts a» ou basis are wanting. 

‘The Chillingham wild cattle are invauably of a 
creamy wlute colou witha black muzzie, the whole 
of the inside of the ears, and the tip extenally, are 
red; the horns are white, with black tips, very fine 
and bent upwards. Some of the bulls have a thin 
upught mane, an inch anda hallo: two inches long. 
‘Lhe weight of the oxen ts fiom 35 to 45 stone the 
four quarters (14 Ibs tothe stone), that of the cows, 
from 25 to 35 stone. The beel is finely marbled 
and of cxcellent flavour. 

These cattle are fleet and active: “At the first 
appearance ol any person they set off in full gallop, 
and at the distance of about two hundied yards 
make a wheel round and come boldly up again, 
tossing then heads in a menacing manner; on a 
sudden they make a fullstop at the distance of forty 
ot fifty yards, Joohing wildly at the object of thei 
surpuise, but upon the Icast motion being made 
they all again tutn tound and fly off with cqual 
speed, but not to the same distance, forming a 
hotter encle, and, again retuinme with a bolder 
and more threatening aspect than before, they ap- 
poach much nearer, probably within thuty yards, 
when they again make another stand, and then fly 
off this they do scveral timcs, shortening then dis- 
tance and advancing nearer and nearcr till they 
come Withim such a short distance that most people 
think it proper to leave them, not choosing to pro- 
voke them further.” 

The females Inde their calves for a week o1 
fen days after buth in some sequestcred situation, 
and visit them two o1 thiee times aday. [ft any 
person approach the calves, they crouch close, like 
a harein form,and cndeavou to hide themselves, but 
when roused exhibit gieat fury, pawing, beJlowing, 
and butting at theantiuder; the females are resvlute 
inthe detence of then young, and attach persons 
discovered near thei lair with iunpetuous ferocity, 
Formerly the hunting of these animals was con- 
ducted with great parade, many scores assembling 
on horseback, and hundreds on foot, to witness the 
sport ; but fiom the number of accidents that hap- 
pened, and perhaps fiom the disturbance created 
among the game, this practice has been Jong dis- 
continued. The keeper now uses a nile, and steals 
upon the animal selected, until within range, and 
diops it at a single shot. 


G97 to 702.—Enauisn Domestic CaTTLe 


(Bos Taurus). To dese:nbe the form, contour, and 
colour of the domestic ox 18 superfluous; and al) 
know that within the preeinets of our tertile island, 
affording unequalled pasturage, the an:mal has ra- 
mified into many bieeds, which it has been the care 
of the farmer to improve and modify to his own 
advantage. Excepting in a few districts, the ox 1s 
not employed in our country as a beast of draught, 
or for the labour of the plough, which it was in an- 
cient times on the Continent, and still is in many 
countites; on the contrary, it is for its flesh on the 
one hand, and its milk on the other, that this animal 
is 60 valuable ; indeed, everywhere the true import> 
ance of the ox is in itself and not its Jabour, though 
in many parts of the world it is used both as a beast 
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and eb Restricting our ent 
beervations to British cattle, we may observa thet 
here are (wo parties immediately, and we may my 
professionally, interested in the culture of cattle--- 
the grazier and the dairy-farmer; and both require 
different and, to a certain degree, incompatible ex- 
cellences. With the grazier, 1oundness of form, « 
moderate smallness of bone, depth of chest, and an 
aptitude to acquire external fat upon a small con- 
sumption of foud, are among the points o!f excel- 
Jence aimed at and expected. On the contrary, the 
supply of a large quantity of rich milk is the desi- 
deratum of the dairy-faimer; and it very seldom 
happens that the qualities prized by the one paity 
we combined with those requned by the other: 
both therefore attend to them exclusive interests, 
agreeing only in the care bestowed upon the ani- 
mals subservient fo their :espective puiposes. To 
note every vanety and enter into minutia—the part 
rather of the farmer than the natialist—is far fiom 
being our object; a sketch, however, of some of the 
principal breeds will not be uninteresting as an 
accompaniment to the pictorial specimens bee 
fore ub. 

Among the older breeds was a Jong-horned race, 
now greatly modified, of which Lancashue and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire might be considered as 
the central district ; whence it extended, not to the 
exclusion of other 1aces, through the midland coun- 
lies, and even into heland. ‘Ihip breed was termed 
the Craven, from a distuct of that name in York- 
shire, bordauing upon Lancashire, where it 18 said 
to have onginally appeand. This breed was large, 
coarse -boned, and apt to be Jong in the body, which 
besides was destitute of roundness. The nulk, if not 
abundant in quantity, was extremely tich, and suited 
the purpose of the dany-larme:. The horns were of 
enormous Jength; sometimes they projected hori- 
zontally on each side of the head; generally, how- 
ever, they swept downwards, with an inward flexure, 
often reaching below the level of the muzzle, or 
even meeting beigie 11, 50 as to Infertere with the 
facility of grazing: we have indeed often seen the 
points press against the sides of the muzzle, rendere 
Ing it necessary to shorten them. Inthe beginning 
of the eighteenth century various agiicultunsts 
commenced aseues of attempts towaids the im- 
provement of this old breed, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Dishicy o: new Leicester long- 
han, To the grazie: the improvement was most 
immediately beneficial, but the danyman pretered 
the old stock. In process ot time, however, the new 
breed extended, improving the cattle of the middle 
and noithein countics, and especially of Ireland. 

In its turn, however, this breed has almost everv- 
where yielded toa middle o1 short-homed race, and 
even in Leicestershiie, the stronghold ot the Dishley 
bread, few are now to be seen In Cheshiue alse 
—which till recently retamcd a Jong-hoined breed 
danved chiefly fiom the old Lancashire and new 
Dishley stocks the Durham o1 shoit-hoined race 
has made decided inroads, but with doubttul advan- 
tage as respects the quality of the cheese for which 
that county 1s celebrated. 

Among the long-homned race must be reckoned 
the old Shropshne iced, a large-boned and hardy 
lace, well fitted to serve the dany. Tf would appear 


that this breed 15 seldom to be seen pe, having 


been crossed with advantage by the sho:t-homned 
Holderness. In Staffordshue the old long-hained 
Inecd has been in most parts superseded by shorts 
horned cattle , 1t stl, however, maintains its ground 
in the noth of that counfy, more parficularly along 
the banks of the Tient, and the Dove, close to the 
borders of Derbyshire. Between the long-horned 
and the shorf-horned 1aces of our cattle inte: vener 
aiace termed “ middle-hoins, ’ represented by the 
Noth Devonshnue, Somemetshiue, Herefordshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Sussex caftle. 

The Devonshue breed 1s of gieat antiquity, and 
has been Jong celebrated for beauty ; hhe most or 
our other bieeds it has become improved duing the 
last 50 or GO years, and has perhaps now attained to 
its pertection. The head of the Devon ox 18 small, 
but bioad across the forehead and nanow at the 
muzzle; the horns curve gracefully upwards, the 
chest 18 deep, and the back straight. The cow 1s 
smajl compared with the bull. 

The system of ploughing with oxen is very gene. 
rally practised in Devonslure, and where the land is 
not too heavy, no teams of oxen are superior, if 
equal, to these in this hind of work. It 18, howeve:, 
to the grazier that this breed is more especially 
valuable, few oxen rivalling the Devonshire in dis- 

onition to fatten and in the quality of the fresh. 

enerally speaking, this breed is inferior to 
others for the dairy, not indeed as respects the 
quality of the milk— for it yields a more than average 
pores of creayn and butter—but the quantity. 

me farmers, however, have found the North 
Devons to yield even a large produce of mill, as 
that in this particular much may depend on choide 
of pasturage. 1 ‘y 
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in Somersetuhire the Devon breed 
feast the ori breé+ has been greatly crossed 
the Devon, of which it presenta most of the excel. 
jances. Somersetsnive cattle are alike valu- 
able for.“ the pasl, the plough, and grazing.” The 
tract of countty between Bridgewater and Cross 
roduces cheese of well-known excellence; the best 
Bheddar cheese ts made either in that tract or the 
marshes round Glastonbury. 

Yhe Hereford improved breed, with white faces, 
1s valuable as fattening rapidly, and that on inferior 
fare; the flesh 1s fine-grained, and highly prized in 
the market the cows, however, yield but a scanty 
portion of milk. In Gloucestershne the Herefords 
are preferred for the team, and by graziers for fat- 
tening; but the old Gloucester breed {or milk. 
This old breed 1s of mixed onigin, consisting of a 
race of Welsh descent, asis supposed, crossed by 
various otheis, and amongthem the Alderney The 
nch Vale ot Beikeley produces the hnest Glouceste: 
cheese. 

The breed of cattle in Sussex closely resembles 
that of Devonshne* according to judges it 1s inte:- 
mediate between the Devon and Hereford, “ havin 
the activity of the firet, the strength of the second, 
and the propensity to fatten and the beautitul fine- 
grained flesh of both” Its colour is deep chestnut 
red, or blood-bay, and a deviation from these colours 
indicates a cross) In the Weald of Sussex oxen ot 
thie valuable stock ate generally used for team- 
work; and so great is the stiength and quickness, 
that many teams have been known to travel with 
heavy loads fifteen miles a-day, for several successive 
weeks and that without distress The Sussex cow, 
us is the case with the Devon and Hereford, 3s ver 
inferior in size to the bull, and though the milk 
yielded 14 good, it 18 of trifling quantity 

A valuable breed of middle-horned cattle extends 
through South Wales, and of this the Glamorgan- 
shure vanety is highly celebrated The oxen are 
eu tattened, and the cows yield a fair quantity 
of milk. 

Fig G99 presents specimens of the following 
breeds —a, the old Ciaven bull, 6, the Shropshiue 
ox, c, the new Leicester bull, d, the Devon cow, 
e, the Hereford bull, /, the Hereford cow, g, the 
Sussex cow 

The most extensively diffused breed of cattle on 
our island, and by far the most valuable, 15 that 
termed, by way of distinction, the sho:t-horned, and 
of which the central bull in Fig 701 1s an «cxample, 
presenting every point in the highest eaccllency 

Of this breed England may justly be proud, in it 
ty united as far as posible evcry good quality. ‘The 
form ws admnable, the oxen fatten quickly, and 
often attain to an cnoimous weight, and the cows 
aie excellent as milkers 

It would appear that Durham and some parts of 
Yorkshire had long possessed a bieed of shoit- 
horned cattle of large sizc, and celebrated for the 
quantity of milk yielded by the cows, but this breed, 
not only in figme, but in aptitude tu fatten and in 
the quality of the flesh, required great improve 
ment, other races tar cacelling it in these points, so 
important to the grazer This stock sfill lingers, 
and 18 certainly valuable to the dauy farmer, who 
might, however, substitute the improved breed for it 
with advantage. It is about 8U years since the im- 
proved stock of this old but really fine breed began 
to be established on the bank» of the Tees, owing 
to the judgment and care of the intelligent breedcis 
of that district It differs fiom the old short-horns 
In possessing a well-developed figuie, and in apti- 
tude to acquire fat The first step of improvement, 
refulting from the practical knowledge of Mr. Mil- 
bank and other coadjutors, opened the way for the 
successful exertions of subsequent spiited breeders, 
who, by pursuing @ judicious plan in crossing, have 
brought the breed to the highest pitch of perfection 
Among these crosses it 1s supposed that the white 
wild breed has contiibuted a share, and to this cu- 
cumstance 1s attiibuted the prevalence of white as 
characteristic of the stock 

Among the most succ esaful of 1mprovers was Mr. 
C. Colling, who bred the celebiated Durham ox ex- 
hibited in the years 1801 5 6, the produce of one of 
the ordinary short horned cows and a bull termed 
Favourite, of noble figure At five years old, says 
the excellent author of the work on cattle, “the 
Durham ox was sold to Mr. Bulmer, of Harmley, 
near Bedale, for public exhibition, at the pre of 
1402. This was in February, 1801. He was at that 
time computed to weigh 168 stones of 14 Ibs, ; his 
hve weight bemg 216 stones this extiaoidinary 
weight did not arise from his superior size, but from 
the gxoessive ripeness of all his points." The Dur- 
ham ox in a short time passed into the possession of 
ry. J, Day, who travelled with him through the 

ipal parte of England and Scotland, till at 
1 dhe 19th of Feb:uary, 1807, he dislocated 
iie-bene, and continued in that state tl the 15th 
gril, when he was obliged to be slaughtered, 
niuithwanding he must have lost considerably 
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during these eight weeks of illness, his carcess 
weighed, the fou uarters 165 stones 12 ibs., tallow 
11 stones 2 The, and hide 10 stones 2 Ibs. 

Among the most remarkable of Mr, Colling’s ex- 
periments in breeding, was that of a cross between 
the improved short-horns and a polled Galloway 
cow, which, being interbred with the pure short-’ 
horned stock, gave omgin to a breed called the 
Alloy, a term at first given by way of dispardge- 
ment, but continued afterwards when the excel- 
lences of the breed were acknowledged. Some idea 
of its value may be formed fiom the fact, that at a 
sale of Mr. Colling’s cattle torty-erght amimals (cows, 
bulls, year old bull-calves, and heiler-calves) realized 
71152 17s One bull named Comet sold tor a thou- 
sand guineas 

Of the at breed was the stoch, or part of the 
stock, of the late Rev H Beity. the figure of the 
cow» was excellent in every respect, and their milh- 
ing quality 18 stated to have been by no means of 
low degree 

Among the most celebrated of the shot horned 
atochs of the present day, that in the porsession of 
Lord Althorp is une of the most distinguished — It 
was onginally daived from the stock of Mi R 
Colling, and no pains have been spared an bunging 
it to the Inghest excellence A celebrated bull, 
belonging to this nobleman, and which is known 
under the cognomen of Firby, may be regarded as 
a model of the Inecd = It is a peculanty in this 
short-horned race, that the cows are excellent as 
milkers, and moreover that when dined they fatten 
rapidly The oven, asit Wacknuwledged, are fit for 
the butcher at the age of two years, but this ten 
dency to acquire fit renders them indolent worke:s, 
and more uniitted for the team than otha breeds, 
a@ cuicumstance of littl consequence, as cattle which 
are profitable to the Incedet at two years old, and 
are as ready for the butcha at this age as those of 
any othe: biced at thiee oF even four ought never 
to be submitted to the yoko ‘The bulls, indeed, 
being extremely docile, may be employed with ad- 
vantage in many operations going onin every farm, 
a plan the more advisable as they are apt to acquire 


too much fat, which moderate labour would tend to | 


diminish 

It must not be supposed that every breed of short 
horncd eattle ws endowed wath the qualities chiara 
teristic of the impioved stoch, which render it so 
valuable = Therc is, for example, a biced of short 
horned cattle in Lincolnshirc, with which the South 
ficld market 1 abundintly supphed, but the cattle 
of this stock are by no means fist rate amily — the 
head is not finely modelled, the bone is compara 
tively large, the limbs lugh, and the hips wide — In 
many instance cs the stock has been amproved by 
admiatue with more highly bred animals, and ren 
dered valuable, but the flesh as not fine grained 
On the whole these cattle ae bettcr adapted for the 
dany farmer than the giazier, as the cows yuld a 
fan quantity of milk 

Among the short-horned race must be enumerated 
that singular biced of cattle called Alderneys, which 
has gained, and deserves, a degice of celebiily from 
the pecuhar richness of the imilk afforded by thie 
cows These cattle are orginally from Normandy 
and the islands on the Fiench coast, from one of 
which (Alderney) they take then name They arc 
smal] in size, awkwaidly shaped with a pccuhar 
bend in the back, and in every point more on loss 
defective. Themilk yielded ts not gicat m quantity, 
but abounds with butter, and if is fiom its nchness 
that these animals are favourites | Improbable as it 
might seem from the appeaance of the Alderney, 
its aptifude to fatten 18 remarkable, even the cows 
when died, soon gain flesh, and even acqune con- 
siderable weight = Tt as chicfly in pleasure grounds 
and the paddocks attached to the houses of petrons 
not engaged in farming for profit, that cows of this 
bieed are to be seen In Hampshne alone the 
Aldciney breed i» general, constituting the stock of 
the farmer. It would appear that it is mom suited 
to the pasturage of that county than others which 
require nicher grazing grounds, consume a large 
quantify of food, and return a disproportionate sup- 
ply of milk 

Our cut (Fig 701) representa the following — 
a, cow of the Alderney brecd, & bull of the same 
birecd c, a cow of the Alloy biced belonging to the 
Rev Mr Berry, d, Lord Althorps celebrated short- 
horncd bull kinby, ¢, a cow of the same stock. J, a 

olled or hoinless cow, g, ashort horned cow of the 
West Highland breed , 4, a Glamorgansline cow, 2, 
improved Jancolnshire ox, 7, bull of the Alloy breed , 
k, Yorkshne cow With respect to othe: bieeds of 
which we have as yet said nothing, we may observe 
that in the Highlands of Scotland a race of small 
black cattle prevails, of which lage herds are 


driven southwa:ds, and depastured in the giazing- 
lands of England Ot these numbers are brought 
to the Lendon market. Ut thisiace many vaneties 


exist. Of these we may particulanze the Kyloes 
of the Western Islands and the Hebrides: they are 
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small, but hardy and well-formed, Ee on coarse 
fare, and producing fine-grained and high-flavoured 
meat. e different islands of the Hebiides con- 
tain, says Mr. Youatt, “about one hundied and 
filty thousand of these cattle, of which it 18 calou- 
lated that one-fifth are annually sent to the main- 
land, principally through Juna, o1 across the ferry of 
the ule of Shye. It these average about 5é. per 
head, the amount will be 150,000¢, o1 more than 
the rental of the whole iwlands, which Mi. Macdonald 
calculated at 106.7207, but which now produce a 
gieater sum. Cattle therefore constitute the staple 
commodity of the Hebrides. ‘Ihiee thousand tive 
hundied ae annually exported fiuw the land of 
Islay alone ” 

In the noth of Argyleshire the cattle are larger 
than those of the Hebrides, and are bred to the tuil 
size which the pasturage will admit and the good 

ualities of the animal bear without detenoration. 
t isan this distuct that the most perfect Highland 
cattle ae offenest seen ‘The animals aie com- 
pactly built, shoit and rather strong in the shank 
straight in the back, witha fine muzzle and small 
shaip horns As thcy wander over a wild country, 
they me wild and olten fue, and then eye ex- 
picsses Cnergy and spit It 1s sulcly tor then flesh 
that herds of these cattle are reared , “ every ettoit,” 
says Mi Yountt, “to quality them for the dairy wall 
not only Jessen then hardiness of constitution and 
propensity to fatten, but will fain rendenng them 
Valuable tor the purpose at which the farmer fool- 
Ishly aims = In the stewaitry of Aukcudbright, toe 
gether with part of Aygshne and Duintiics, form: 
ing the old provine e of Galloway, a beautiiul polled 
or hornless biecd of cattle exists, highly esteemed 
for than many excellances In figue they are 
adinnable, cxacepting that the neck of the ball as 
almost too thich, but the chest is deep, the limbs 
clean and shot, the back straight, and the body 
round — Blach as the prevailing colom = These 
cattle excecd the Argyle brecd ins mae, they fatten 
wall and quickly, and then flesh i excellant * Few 
cattle sell bo high inthe Smithfield market, and at 
IS onv Uncommon thing to see one of these little 
bullocks outsell a coame Tincolnahie bullock, ale 
though the latter is heavier by several stones ’ 

The Galloway catth ac remarkable for gentle. 
ness, and oiobust and muscular as the bulls are, one 
of muscle vous habits and bad temper is scldom met 
with Avishuc, Abcrdccushuc, Parthshue, and 
other disticts have then pecuhar breeds, In Wales 
eivelal breeds of cattle ae found, m= the Isle 
of Anglescy there sa fine race of middle-homed 
black cattle, with a deep chest, heavy shoulders, 
cnonmons dewlap, and round body = The appear- 
ance of the bulls of this breed as vary noble und 
Imposing, the cxprcssion of the head is annuated, 
bold, and even fiance, and this character iw not lost 
altogether im the oxen and cows = It a calculated 
that upwards of ten thousand are annually exported 
fiom this land — The flesh of thence cattle in of 
fist rate quality | The numerous imferion crosses or 
mongrel ticeds of doubtful organ, into which the 
cattle of ow: wland have ramificd, need no especial 
notice 

hog 702 1c presents an Exhibition of Piize-Cattle, 
at the Home Bazaar, Poittman Square J ondon 

This annual exhibition, by the Suuthficld Cattle 
Club, 18 intusesting not only to those immediately 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, but to every one 
who icflects upon the importance of ‘he ox in a 
commercial sense, independently of every other 
consideration Here arc to be seen the results 
of cxartions puncipuly carned on during the last 
cighty ycais, founte and bung to perfection the 
most dusmable pomta im the vanous breeds of do- 
mestic ammals which were once peculiar to difler 
cnt puts of Gieat Butain, but ase now spread in 
thea: improved form over every part of the country. 
In the gallery, a portion of which overlooks the 
show-yard, aie to be seen agncultural smplements 
and machinery of the latest and most improved cone 
struction, roots and plants adapted to our climate, 
but which are as yet comparatively unknown, spe- 
cimens of artificial manures, and of the sols of 
districts diffeamg from each otha: in thea geologie 
cal formation, iin nite of all the advances which 
agriculture has fiuie dunng the present century, 
how slowly do improvements cafend beyond tha 
intelhgent cucie an which they are first adopted ; 
and it a one of the gieat advantages of imustitue 
tions such as the Smithficld Club, to spread them 
more rapidiy and widely by chawing the agiical 
turist from the sccluded scomes m which he cares 
on his occupations, and binging them beiore him 
nm the manne: best calculated to demonstrate their 
utihty. 

A sine ox or shcep os fatter than the ordinary 
market requis, and hence it i often supposed 
that the stimulus of prizes for bringing an animal 
into a state of unfecessary fatness is altovethe: a 
work of supererogation. But tne power of seachin 
an excessive size 1s simply a test, € piece of artil- 
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lery (s tried by a charge greater than is ever required 
eal ee Seika and an ox 1s fattened for exhi- 
bition beyohd a useful marketable condition simply 
to show the capacity of the breed for acquiring, at 
the least expense of food, and at the earliest age, 
such a condition as the public demand really renders 
evessary. . 

: We must now leave the subject of British cattle, 
and comment upon our pictorial specimens from 
other portions of the globe. 

Figs. 703, 704.—These delineations H ahiapey us 
with an uncouth, savage, halt-wild breed ot cattle, 
spread through the Maremma of Italy. The Ma- 
remma ia a flat stripe of country, except in a few 
places where hills intervene, extending from the 
mountains ot Genoa to the extremity of Calabria, a 
length of about seven hund:ed miles. Its breadth 
18 from the base of the lower range of the Apennine 
chain to the shore of the Mediterranean. This 
sweep of country 1s pestilential in the extreme 1n 
suminer, and though it yields the most Juxuriant 
harvests, 18 only partially brought into cultivation, 
the greater poition being left for pasture. Here, 
besides the cattle used as beasts of burden, or 
draught, and employed in the work of the farms, 
large herds roam unmolested under the care of 
keepers, which, together with the buffalo-keepers, 
and forest-rangers, are the only stationary popula- 
tion in the wild Maremma. The former, as wild 
and savage as the animals under their charge, are 
always mounted on fleet horses, and armed with a 
long lance, which they use in diving the cattle, 
and in defending themselves against the fierce bulls, 
which, as well as the buffaloes, are extremely dan- 
gerous, These men are often criminals, who have 
fled from justice into the Maremma, where they are 
obliged to sojourn, and are olfen employed by the 
proprietors of the farms and cattle, a» rangers or 
deivers. Those who we not fugitives adopt their 
occupation fiom choice, which, dangerous and labo- 
rious as if 18, is one of independence and freedom ; 
they are the analogues of the Arab of the desert, 
or the Gauchos of the Pampas. Besides being pau 
for their services, they rear cattle of their own, which 
they are allowed to feed with the rest. In the sum- 
mer months they retire to the shady forests along 
the sea-shore, where the airis not so unwhulesome 
as in the open plains. The cattle are collected at 
various times, and diiven by these men, called 
vaccari, to the fairs held in the towns, forsale. Both 
the bull and the buffalo are baited in Italy, by 
men and dogs, for the entertainment of the Roman 
people, who seem to be as fond of encenses as 
were their great predecessors. The scene of the 
sport, which 1s called La Goostra, Is, hike many other 
buildings in Rome, a cunous compound of the 
modern and aneient. The Amfiteatro Correa, as 
the place is designated, 1s situated m the massive 
cluster of buildings raised upon the site, and partly 
with the matenals, of the mausoleum of the em- 
peror Augustus in the Campus Martius, The 
walls of this amphitheatre and the seats are all 
of modern structure, The arena occupies the plat- 
form of the ancient mausoleum, which in other 
times was cultivated with flowers and rare shrubs, 
while the pyramid that bore the statue of Octavius 
rose in the midst. The vaults beneath, which once 
held the ashes of fhe Ceasars, are now in part used 
us dens for the wild cattle that are brought in from 
the Campagna and other places to beg aited. Twice 
every week during the summer do these exhibitions 
take place: they begin at five in the evening, and 
last till dusk. 
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accord, as if glad to escape. When the bull, as is 
sometimes the case, perseveringly follows man, and 
presses him hard, he catches hold of one of the iron 
rings placed at certain distances round the wal) en- 
closing the arena, and by a rapid movement springs 
to the top, which like a terrace runs round the foot 
of the lower seats of the amphitheatre. ‘Ihe height 
of tlis parapet is 6 or 7 feet, and it requires great 
agility, strength, and presence of mind, as well as 
precision, to avoid being pinned to the wall in the 
act of taking the Jeap; such accidents sometimes 
happen, but when the Giostrator: see one of their 
number thus endangered, they use every means to 
divert the bull's attention. 

The bull (and also the buffalo) 1s on some occa- 
sions baited with fierce dogs of the Corsican breed, 
resembling our bull-dog, and distinguished by the 
same “tenacity of tooth” and indomitable courage. 
They usnally pin the bull by the nose or lip, but are 
very frequently tossed in the air, or ripped up by 
the sharp horns of the maddened animal. At these 
exhibitions, strange to say, females are among the 
spectators, and not less interested than the rougher 
BEX, 

Some of the bulls procured in the Campagna of 
Rome are very noble and spirited ammals, of fine 
figure and great strength. 

Fig. 705 represents a bull of the Campagna of 
Rome. 

In Spain and Portugal, where extensive wilds 
and forest lands afford ample pasturage, large herds 
of oxen, born in freedom, wander uncontrolled, and 
untroubled, excepting by man, fiom whom they flee 
with precipitation, till roused to tury by his assaults, 
when they attack an turn, and bear upon him with 
resistless impetuosity, Itis trom these herds that 
the Spamards and Portuguese select the fiercest 
and boldest for the revolting contests of the arena; 
While others are tamed, and bioken in for the ordi- 
nary purposes of husbandry. 

We may easily imagine the excitement produced 
by the chase and capture of a herd of these fierce 
animals, and the danger to man and horse. The 


| engraving (Fig. 706) represents such @ scene in the 
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gieat torest of Alemteya, 

The chase is thus described by an eye-witness, who 
wis engaged im it:—“T had received,” he says, 
“intimation that the village of Aleoxete, on the 
Tagus, was to be the scene of a bull-fight, and that 
the villagers for many miles were invited to join in 
the hunt, which was to take place the following 
day. IT accordingly crossed the river in the compan 
of about twenty persons, each being provided with 
a long pole having a small spike fixed in one end, 
and mounted as inclination or ability suited. When 
we arrived at the opposite bank a httle before day- 
break, we found about two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred persons assembled, some mounted on 
different soits of quadrupeds, from the noble An- 
dalusian horse to the humble donkey, and many 
were on foot, All were armed in a similar manner 
to ourselves, We divided into two parties, one 
stretching ina Jong line to the right, the other to 
the left; not farhad we advanced in this manner, 
when we fell in with a herd of cattle having twelve 
bulls with af, which no sooner deseried us, than 
they bounded off with the speed of lightning. The 
sport had now begun; we put our horses to the 
utmost speed, threading our way among the tall 
ea as well as we could, and endeavouring 
vy wild cries to drive the bulls towards the other 
lates At length, afler about an hour's chase, some 
walf-dozen of us, who were better mounted than the 
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wounded by the horns and feet of 
the bulla, Redoubling our efforts, however, we at 
length, about four o'clock in the afternoon, sueceeded 
in driving them into an inclosure, where « number 
of oxen (all at one time wild) were quietly grazing. 

ere they were se till aug ocho for the next day's 
sport.” These bulls were baited in the equare of 
Alcoxete, converted into a temporary arena, and 
afterwards reduced to a complete state of servitude. 
The picadores, or men who encountered them, were 
on foot, and only armed with short darts, and dis- 
played the most surprising courage and address, 
and when at last they were to be thrown, a man 
Jeaping between the horns (Fig. 707), there sup 
ported himself till the cords were Jashed round the 
animal's limbs. 

The bull-fights as conducted in the amphitheatre 
of Spain and Portugal, the lingering relics of those 
contests in which Rome so much delighted, and 
which prevailed more or less throughout the Roman 
empire, have been often described. These san- 
guinary spectacles are the delight of the Spanish 
people, and are not only tolerated, but encouraged 
vy the higher classes of both sexes, who find great 
satisfaction in the torments which the bull endures 
fiom the lance of the cavalier, or the horse from the 
horns of the bull. 

The most graphic and spirited description of this 
* ungentle sport” is that by Lord Byron, in ‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ canto i., which we forbear to 
quotes feeling assured that all are familiar with it. 

nanote by Sir J. C. Hobhouse the tollowing ad- 
ditional particulars are recorded :—'' The magistrate 
ees and after the horsemen and picadores 
ave fought the bull, the matadore steps forward 
and bows to him for permission to kill the animal. 
Ti the bull has done his duty by killmg ‘wo or three 
horses, or a man, which Just 1 rare, the people 
interfere with shouts, the ladies wave their hand- 
kerchiefls, and the animal is saved. The wounds 
and death of the horses are accompanied with the 
loudest acclamations and many gestures of dehzht, 
especially from the female portion of the audience, 
including those of the gentlest blood.” Fig 708, 
org a bull-fight, shows the mamner in 
When ' 
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“ the matadores aronnd him play, 
Shahe the red cloak, and poise the rendy brand" 
before dealing the fatal blow which severs the spina: 
chord at the back of the neck. 

Of the effects of such exhibitions on the charac- 
ter of the people nothing need be said ; whatever 
atrocities may be committed by men “ nurtured in 
blood betimes” cannot surprise us. 

Within the Arctic Circle the ox gives place to 
the rein-deer, but in Iceland cattle are reared in 
great numbers, and are valuable. In size and ap- 
pearance, excepting that they are seldom horned, 
they resemble the breeds of the Scottish Islands. 
Tt would appear that the Icelandish farmers conduct 
the breeding of their stock on no principles; con- 
sequently, there is great room for improvement ; 
nevertheless, the cattle on the whole are handsome, 
and the cows yield a considerable quantity of milk, 
In Norway and Sweden cattle are numerous, and 
also in Russia ; asi well known, the main exports 
from Russia to England are tallow and hides. In 
that extensive empire vast numbers are reared, 
piineipally in the southern provinces, and the mar- 
kets of St. Petersburg and other towns are supphed 
by cattle sent from distant parts of the country. 
The herdsmen live in a state of barbane simplicity, 
and are nomadic in their habits; they travel with 


fn the latter district, indeed, the people continue 
m a great tieasure their ancient nomadic habits, 
making use of the services of the ox asa beast of 
draught or burden: united in immense caravans, 
they roam over an immense extent of terntery, 
transporting in tall vehicles of singular construction 
various aiticies of produce, provisions, and other 
things to the towns scattered at wide distances 
about the vast plains of Moldavia. Day by day 
they move cheertully on, to the slow and measured 
sound of the footsteps of their oxen, and are often 
an entire month without seeing a single human 
habitation. At the approach of evening the cara- 
van halts, the numeious waggons are disposed in 
the form of a square, and the oxen are turned out 
to graze at large, unde: the watchiul care of intrepid 
dogs who accompany the caravan. In the middle 
of the square a fire 1s now Jighted, at which the 
conductor prepares his simple repast, and aitei- 
wards disposes himvelf for sleep, sheltered by a 
warm and heavy coveilid that completely enwiaps 
him. These indetatigable walkers are no less ex- 
cellent riders: they possess a fine race of horses, 
which are employed tor drawing lighter velucies, 
while the heavie: waggons are drawn by the slow 
oxen. There ae no high-roads in Moldavia, the 
plain is open, and each traveller chooses his own 
track, and it 1s often with difficulty that the oxen 
can diag their way through heavy ground = storms 
of wind, rain, o: snow make the matter worse, so 
that a passage can ong be achieved by gicat 
patience, labour, and resulution ‘The shetch (Fig 
709) represents a bullock-caravan of Moldavia 
wending Its weary way over the vast plams of Mol- 
davia, while lighter vehicles diawn by swift horses 
aie seen in the distance = It 1s by these caravans 
that the trade and commerce of Moldavia are canued 
on, and the town supphed with grain 

In Switzerland there 1s an excellent breed of 
cattle, and in no country are these animals more care- 
fully attended to, or held in greater esteem for then 
utility, as far as the dany is concemed ‘Travellers 
have frequently noticed the docility and imtelh- 
gence, which they have at the same time not a little 
exaggerated. It is customary to hang belly round 
the necks of the cattle, sheep, and goats, in onde 
that it they stay among the hills and mountains 
the herdsmen may be dnected by the sound im his 
puisuit of them, the shghtest tinkle being heard at 
a great distance in those oy and still regions 
The cows sclected to bear the bell become accus- 
tomed to it trom habit, and often, we doubt not be- 
tiay signs of uneasiness when deprived of it, but the 
account given by sume willers respecting then 
feelings borders on the Judicrous = ‘The cow, 
whose superior beauty, sagacity, or good conduct 
seems to calculate her for the leader of the head, 
Ib always on gala days distinguished by the lagest 
and finest toned bell, and the bravest ommamental 
collar, and so down through all the go lations of 
good, to the small appendage that marhs the mdil- 
ferently good or clever animal and the total absence 
of amnament and distinction which points ouf the 
belf-walled o: vicious Tf any cow has been guilty 
of straying, of unseemly behaviour, breach of din- 
eipline, or any vicious tick, the displeasure of the 
vacher is not testified by blows, but by the fem- 
porary deprivation of har bell, and this seldom: tarls 
to reduce her to vider and prevent a repetition of 
the offence 11 1s only necessary fo see the cow on 
a gala day, with he: badge of distinction stiapped 
round he: neck, and then to see her deprived of at 
lor some reason or other, to be convinced that this 
intiue. Sheis now gay, good humoied, and fio- 
lesome; then sulky and gloomy.’ (Latiobe s ‘ Al- 
penstock *) 

The pastoial economy of Switze.Jand, which 1s 
common to Savoy and other alpine counties, and the 
annual progress of the shepherds and cowherds with 
their flocks and cattle to and fiom the mountains, 
aie interesting ‘The richer proprietors and breeders 
in the Alps possess tlacks of pasturages, and some- 
times houses, at different heights In winter they 
live at the foot of the mountain in some sheltercd 
valley, but this they quit in the spring, and ascend 
gradually, as the heat brings out vegetation, on the 
higher lands In autumn they descend by the 
same gradations to the valley Those who are less 
lich have a resouice in certain common pastures, to 
which they send a number of cows propoitionate 
to their means of keeping them dung the winte:. 
Eight days after the cows have been divin up to 
these common pastures, all their owneis assemble, 
and the quantity of milk each cow produces 1s ac cu- 
rately weighed. This operation of weighing 18 
repeated one day inthe middle of summer, and 
again at the end of the season. The milk of all 
the cows has, in the meanwhile, been put together 
and made into butter and cheese, and this common 
froduct is divided into shares according to the 
quantity of milk each owner's cows yielded on the 

ays of trial. 


a some parts of Switzerland, and more particu 
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peasants make use of the Alp-horn for the 
of collecting their herds. Tins primitive instru- 
ment 18 a tube of wood about five feet in lenath, of 
very simple construction ; 1& produces a deep, mel- 
low, and prolonged note, resounding to a great dis- 
tance, flouting over the upland pastures, and echoing 
from crag to crag and fiom rock to10ck On heat- 
ing the well-known summons, which 1s regularly 
given at sunset, the cattle best: themselves, and 
wend their way to the chilet, where the peasants we 
waiting their arrival ‘The deep note ot the Alp- 
horn heard among the mountains, and multiphed by 
echoes till the last tone dies away, produces a pleas- 
ing imptession on the traveller, which he long 
remembers 

Fig. 710 represents a scene on the banks ot the 
Vial river, South Aliea, illustrative of the usen of 
the ox in that country, wheve its services as a beast 
of draught and burden aie of the gicatest import- 
ance. Waggons diawn by oxen, olten cruelly 
overtasked, are the ordinary travelling vehicles of 
bouth Alea, and are admuably adapted tor the 
country. which is rugged and mountaincus, and 
generally destitute Gf any othe: roads than the mde 
tracks onginally stiuch acioss the wilderness by 
the fiist Kuropean adventurers kach wagpon 1s 
provided with @ canvas tilt, to protect the traveller 
fiom sun and tain, and is diawn by a team ot any, 
eight, or even twelve oxen, fastened with wooden 
flames to a stiong central trace, or tich tow, formed 
of twisted thongs ol bullock sinde "The diiver who 
wits in front, has a whip of Cnormous length, which 
he often uses with unspanng seventy 

Formerly, indeed, if the account given by Barrow 
is to be credited, the treatment caercsed by the 
Dutch Affean boos to then oxcn was bratal ap 
the extreme ‘The Dutch boos, moreover, made 
use of very Jarge and clumsy waggons, and de- 
hehted in transporting tremendous loads at a time 
It was a common sight to sec si, eight, ten, or 
even a dozen pan of oxen yoked to an cnotmous 
velicle But even this number was inadequate to 
such burdens as they had to diaw, and the resist 
ance of such roads The most disgraceful crueliies 
were used to force these poor creatures on then 
way ‘Thou divers cut them with kiives, and 
when, worn out, they laid themselyes down, and 
refused tors, it was a@ common practice to hight 
fies under them sides and so force them to po 
One of these brutal boots, whose kote bad been 
often cinploved on the flash of his cattle, bousted 
that he could start lus team at fall gallop by merely 
Whetting that hiife on the side) of his wagyon 
Once as he was exlubiting this capeument, the 
wiggon was ovcituined, and one of the comp iny, 
“untoifunately not the propuetor,’ says Mr Bare 
row, “had his leg brokhon 

When the Dutch took possession of the Cape of 
Good Hope, they found the Hottentots a pastoral 
poople possessed of flocks and herds the oven 
woe of Jarge size, with the horns long and sweep 
ing forwards and upwards, aud they ware not only 
trained Jor viding, but even as guardians of thie 
flocks and cattle, and as instruments of destieetion 
mm battle The Dottentots, says holbon who visited 
them while they vet retamed them name and uide- 
pondence asa nation, hive oxen which they use 
with success m battle, they call them Bake leys 
qvaly army is provided with a Jarge troop of (hese 
wat-oxen, Which pornnut themaclves to be governed 
without trouble, and which them Jeader lets loonc 
at the appointed moment The instant they are 
set free they throw themselves with impetuosfty on 
the opposing aimy, they stuke with thea horns 
they hich with thei heels, they overthiow, they rip 
up and trample beneath then fect, with tiazhttul 
ferocity all that opposes them, they plunze with 
fury info the midst of the ranks, and thus prepare 
for then qasters an casy victory Che manner in 
which these oxen are thamed and disciphued coi- 
tainly docs great honow to the talent of these 
people ’ 

Le Vaillant, who was in South Alica in 1781, 
siw some of these oxen, which ware then, as de 
states, only used by cestain tribes of Hottentots, 
but he gives the same account of them mode ol 
fighting as holben, who also describes the Bike- 
leys ax guardians of theirflucks — “* When out im the 
pasture giounds, at the least sign of then condac- 
tors, they will hasten to bing back the cattle which 
aie stlaying at a distance, and keep them herded 
together, they rush on strangers with tury, whence 
they are of gicat service agaist the Boschmen, or 
robbeis, who may attempt to plunder the flocks. 
Each hiaal has at least half a dozen of these bake- 
leys, which are chosen from among the moat spirited 
oxen, on the death of one, or when one in con- 
sequence of old age becomes unserviceable, in 
which case its owner hills it, another ox 18 selected 
from the herd to succeed 1t. The choice 1s referred 
to one of the old men of the kraal, who is thought 
to be most capable uf discerning that which ll 
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mout easily receive instruction, They associate 
thas noviciate ox with one of long expenence, and 
they teach him to follow his companion, either by 
beating or some other method. Dunnyg the 
might they are tied together by the horns, and 
they are also thus kept tied dumng the greater pait 
of the day, until the leainer has become a good 
guardian of the flock. These guardians know all 
the inhabitants of the khraal, men, women, and 
children, and testify the same respect towards them 
that a dog displays towards all those that live im 
the house of Ins master There is, therefore, ne 
inhabitant uf the kiaal who may not with safety 
approach the flocks, the bake Jeys neve: do them 
the least injut Y , but at a stranger, and particularly 
a Emopean, should offer to take the same hbeity 
without being accompamed by some Hottentot, he 
would bein gicat danger from these guardians of 
the flock, which usually feed round at, and which 
would come upon him tull gallop ‘Then, unless he 
be within heanng of the shepherds, ao: have fie- 
aims ot good legs, or unless a tree be near in which 
fo climb, he is sure to be killed it would be useless 
for him to have mcouse to stichs or stones, a 
bake-ley has no few lor such tecble weapons,” 

Sparnman, who visited South Atrea in 1775, was 
one of the Jast travellers who found the Hottentots 
m then oryanal state of pastoral tieedom , he men- 
tions a woman who was possessed of siaty mileh- 
cows and that, on the cattle of the haaal berg 
biousht home from pastue, the evemmye was en- 
hivened by sin, and dancing 

Lhe Cathres, Corannas, and other tribes have oven 
In abundance, which ac employed as beasts of bur- 
don ‘The Corannasaie a nomade race, frequently re. 
moving with thea flocks aud herds to inesth pantuic- 
land, and tiansporting them omats, tents, and 
ufensils strapped on the back of oxen, which ale 
cay themecives and thea wives and childicn. 
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Burchell thus descuibes the saddle-oxen of South 
Alnict Llese oxen are) generally broken tort 
idhing when not more than a yon ut The fire 
carcmony os that of proreing the nose to receive the 
bridle for which purpose they are thrown on then 
back, and a slit ms made thiongh the septum, ar car 
lilare between the nostuls, large enough to admit 
a fine Jn this hole as thiust a strong stick 
stripped of its bark, and having at one cud a forked 
branch to prevent ats passing thiough To each 
and at if is fastened a thong of hide, of a Jength 
bufficicnt fo aeach round the nech, and form the 
ros, and a sheep shin, wath the wool on, placed 
acioss the bach, focethar wath another folded 
up and bound on with asain long enough fo pars 
several times round the body, constitutes the sad- 
dhe fo hiss sometimes added a pau ol stitups, 
consistin, only ofa thong with a loop aft cach and 
shun across the saddle Jicquently the Joops are 
distended Ly a prece of wood to form an casicn test 
for the toot Whale the animals nose is still sere, 
ims mounted and putin teaming, and ina week or 
twous gener Ty rendered sufhauntly obedient to ite 
rider Dd facility and: adiotucss with whicl the 
Hottentots panic the ox have olfen excited my 
adimuation Tt as made to walh, trot, on gallop at 
the will of ats master, and bemy longer legged and 
lather more lightly made than the ox in) Bngland, 
fiavels with greater came and expedition, walking 
thice or fowl ules ino an hour, trotting five, and 
galloping on an emercucy seven or emght.” 

In other parts of Central Aftica the ox 1s ¢m- 
ployed in ike manner Mayor Denham thus gives 
an account of its tbe in the central counties which 
he visited — ° Lhe beasts of burden,” he obscives, 
“ar the bullock and the ass A very fing breed 
of the latter are found ino the Mandar: valleys. 
Strangas and chiefs in the service of the sharkh, on 
sulfan, alone possess camels The bullock i» the 
be ue: of all the grain and other articles to and 
from the markets A small saddle of planted rushes 
1» hud on him, when sachs made of goat-shins, and 
filled with corn, ate lashed on his broad and able 
bach. A leathern thong i passcd through the carta 
lage of lis nose, and serves as a bridle, while on 
the top of the load m mounted the ownct, hi wife, 
ol his slave  Somctiuncs the daughter on wife of a 
neh Shonaa will be mounted on her parficusar bul- 
lock, and precede the loaded animals, extravagant] 
adorned with ambet, silver rings, coral, and all 
pots of finery, ea har streaming with fat, a 
black aim of hohal, at Jeast an inch wide, round 
each of her eyes, and, I may say, arrayed for con- 
quest at the crowded market. Carpet or robes are 
then spread on her clumsy palfrey; she sits jambe 
de ca, yambe de la, and with considorable grace 
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At « Ker to torture him into something like ca- 
pefings and curvetings.” 
The ox was one of the first of the dameatic animals 
carried aver to America by the early Spanish settlers ; 
there it has multiplied and spread, and indeed in some 
degiee has recovered its original independence. 
Uerds of wild oxen roam the Pampas, where they 
are hunted and slain for their hides, which form an 
; tmportant article of commerce. These wild herds 
are in some distiicts exceedingly numerous ; they 
differ im no respect from their domestic relatives, 
and are themeelves rendeied tame without much 
difticulty. According to Azaa, “ Captain John de 
Salazar, born in the oity of Pomar in Arragon, 
transported from Andalusia seven cows and a bull 
to the coast of Brazil, fiom thence he conducted 
them overland to the river Pataiia at the place 
opposite to where it receives the river Mondar. He 
there constructed a raft, placed the cattle on it, 
and gave them in chaige to a certain Gaélé, whilst 
he himself went by Jand to Paraguay. Gaeté 
descended the Paraiia to its umon with the river of 
Parayuay, and steenng up this, he safely anived 
at the city of Assumption in 1546, He spent many 
months im thin voyage, and as he had only one cow 
given him for payment, the saying has hence artsen 
in allusion to the great value of anything, “It 18 
deare than Gadté’s cow.” The segond founders of 
Buenos Ayres took, n 1580, some cows !10m Para- 
wuay, which multiplied in the neighbourhood ; and, 
from want of due care, many of them became wild, 
and bent thei course towards Rio Negro. 
dians of the Codillera of Chil became acquamted 
with these anunals, which bad alieady attained 
then boundanes, and they commenced to cary 
from them herds of tamed cattle to Chil, where the 
presidents of this settlement purchased them fiom 
these Indians, Those Indians who could not live 
In then country without some resource, established 
themselves in the plains which were oeeuped by 
these cattle, and sume even mixed with the Pampas 
Indians In the meantime, the Indians who were 
unsubdned destroyed the cattle to the south of 
Buenos Aytes, the Spaniards of those pats, how- 
ever, did not neglect to take a portion, which they 
conducted to Cordova and Mendoza, whilst the 
Spamaids of Buenos Ayres made up entne cargoes 
of the hides of bulls and cows, fot at that time the 
animal self was not considered of value, its shin 
being all that was sought after. Fhe result of all 
this and the same will soon take p'ace at Monte 
Video) was, that towaids the middle of the century 
wild cattle no Jonge: eaisted m the Pampas; and 
the unsubdued Indians saw themselves under the 
necessity of stealing the domestic animals on ol 
Inaking incursions info the estancias of the Pampas 
This was the commencement and cause of the 
bloody war which the Spanaids had with the In- 
dians. The herds of these revolted on wild cattle, 
which ame also called orelards in the plains of 
Monte Video, do not pass to the noth of the south- 
ern establishments of the Guarants Missions. The 
following is the account which LT have collceted of 
then ongin :—The city authorities of Buenos Ayres, 
in the name of certain of its mhabitants, avis proved 
by ats archives, made, at the commencement of the 
centuy, contracts, on the one part, with the Eng- 
lish, for the acquisition of Negives, and, on the 
other part, with certain Spaniuds, who were thus 
authonzed to procive the Indes of the animals on 
the plains situate to the noth of the Rio de la 
Plata on payment to the ety of a certain tax, ot 
which the sum total was shared between these 
Spanish inhabitants, who from this cueumstance 
were called Actionnanes. The primitive source of 
this right on this proceeding is not hnown, but cer- 
tain it as that all the inhabitants did not participate 
in it, and that its produce was the exclusive cae 
of these Actionnanes, who were the descendants of 
the eathest of the onginal settlers. Such as the 
origin of the horned cattle of these countries, where 
they prodigiously multiplid * About ewht hun- 
dred thousand ox-hides ai annually exported from 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video to Euape.” Mr 
Darwin states, ‘that from the latter place the an- 
nual exportation is three hundred thousand, and 
the home consumption from waste very consider- 
able. In order to obtain these hides, some ho:se- 
men join together and auange themselves in two 
tanks which form an angle; they then piess on the 
two sides a smal] number of cattle, and one of the 
horsemen who goes Jast in the angle hamstiings the 
animals with a knife in the shape of a crescent or 
half-moon, fastened at the end of a staff. While 
this goes on the horsemen continue to ride forwards, 
and when they have thus secured a sufficient num- 
ber of animals they retiace their steps; and the 
person who hamstiung them gives each beast thus 
maimed a@ finishing stroke with a sharp spear, and 


“In the Fatkland Ialands the wild cattle and horses were intro- 
dosed by the Frensh in 1764; the cattle are magnificent, 
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times of the fet and suet, bit always of the skin: 
this they do with such dexterity, that some men 
without assistance will strip twenty-six cattle at a 
day’s work. When a single head of cattle is to be 
kiJded for the sake of its flesh, a horseman throws a 
Jasso over its horus or neck, and another does the 
same over one of its feet ; then straining in opposite 
directions they prevent it from struggling free, and 
so strangle it. Admuirable is the dexterity with 
which, when the animals pass as they rush forwards, 
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ereciated in 
atty. tions of evely Cage 
e cow among the eatliest produotion 
sent it as a kind of divinily: Among the Ey 

tians, the god ate was worshipped in She form o/ 
a bull, and Herodotus describes the ceremonies aj- 
tendant upon the choice of this bovine deity, {c 
whose honour other bulls chosen by the priests were 
sacrificed. The goddess Isis was represented by the 


an 


the Jasso is thrown, so that directed bachwaids || same people under the figure of a woman with the 


under ity feet, the animal at the pleaswe of the 
horseman is entangled eithe: by one toot or by two 
together.” 

It 1s a singular feature in the history of the New 
World that so many of om domestic animals there 
imported should have returned to their pimuitive 
independence: the ox, the horse, the hog, the ass, 
the rabbit, the cat, and the dog, have thus estranged 
themselves fiom the contiol of man. Individuals 
have at different times escaped {10m confinement 
or been neglected; a vast region lay before them, 
presenting abundance of food , they multiplied, and 
ther off§pang in fin; and thus within a bile 
penod have the plains of the New World been 
peopled by ahen races of animals, which claim Asia 
or Europe as then starting-pomt. 

Ameitca Is not the only portion of the globe to 
which, by the agency of man, in modein times, the 
ox has been introduced. We allude to Australia, 
New Zealand, and the groups of islands which 
sprinkle the Pacific Ocean “With the appearance 
of Vancouves,” says Otho von hotzebue, speahing 
of the Sandwich Islands, “ arose the toitunate star 
of these islands. Among the moumeiable bencfits 
he conferred upon them, they are mdebted to him 
for the possession of sheep and cattle; Tameamea 
(the native king) declared these animals undet a 


tabu for ten years, which allowed time for so large 


an inctease, that they now run wild in the forests.” 
Of the benefits resulting from the introduction of 
the ox mfo a country naturally desfitute of if, no- 
thing need be said; but the gitt of cattle to a 
people who, though yet uneiilized, ae yet capable 
of appreciating then value, is to Commence a 1 yo- 
Jution in thei state and condition immeasurably tor 
fhe better: for the possession of property is one of 
the bonds of society, and the desire of acquuing it | 
the great stimulus to industry. Wath the imtiodue- 

tion of the ox, the condition of the people of these 








split. 


| horns of a cow, as the Giecians represented Io; and 


the sacrificial offering was a bullock ; the cow way 
nevei sacrifived, being sacred to Isis. The veneia. 
tion of the cow was equally prevalent in Lybia, 
The Lybians, says Herodotus, from Egypt to the 
Lake Tiitonis, are breeders of cattle, eat Fesh, and 
dunk milk, but abstain trom the flesh of cows, ay do 
also the Egyptians, and will not keep awine, Nay, 


| among the women of Syrene, to stike a cow is ac. 


counted a crime, because they celebrate the feasts 
and festivals of the Egyptian Isis. Neither will the 
Barcwan women taste the flesh either of a hog or 


of a cow. 
In India, where in many points the practice and 


| woiship of the ancient nations wete the same ag 


those of th. Egyptians, the ox was held sacied, and 
sf) av by the Brahmins. The rehgious wiltings 
ut India say that the cow was the first animal cre. 
ated by the thee gods who were duected by the 
supreme Joid to furnish the earth with animated be- 
ings. In the sculptures of the cave-temples of Ellora, 
the sacied bull is represented with great truth and 
Colonel Tod (¢ Tians. Royal Asiatic Soc, 


vol. i1., p. 500) says, “In Hindu mythology the 


bull Nanda is at once the guaidian of one of the 
| two gates of heaven, of Iswaro or Bal-Siva, and Ing 
steed. The astionomie allusion thus blended with 
mythology is evident, viz., the entrance of the sun 
into the sign Taurus, the equinochal festival of re- 
mote antiquity, and regarded as a jubilee by the 
| Indo Scythic nations benmming the shores of the Me- 
ditenanean to the Indian Ocean.” 
say how the idolatry of the Epy 
Inaelites, and mingled itself wit 
remontes of other nations, whose worship required 
the ox as a sacrifice to imaginary deities. 


We need not 
pian attected the 
1 the religious ce- 


The estimation in which the ox was held, and 


which Jed to its consecration, did not aise fiom the 
cucumstance alone of the cow yielding milk, nor 


lands must necessamly be improved. Not only ; fromthe value of the flesh of the animal as food, 


will cattle be reared for home consumphon, but 


for supplying the ships that navigate these seas |, 


(whalers, &c.), othe: valuables bemg given in ex- 
change, hence will the reamg of cattle be pune- 
rally undeitaken. this involves cae and attention, 
and a state of peace; agucultme and commerce 
follow, and prepare the way for the arts of civilized 
hile. 
To Asia and its borde:-Jands Jet us turn our at- 
tentiaon—regions in which the ox fiom the eaest 


but from its services in agiicultual labour, 


It was employed as a beast of burden, for the 


Cait, dor the plough, and for treading out the giain 
from the ear 
with many ilustiations of ifs use in these points 
among the ancients, and which need no detailed 
description forender them intellpaible. 


Our pictonal collection presents us 


The Mosaic ritual Jays down several rules respect- 


ing the treatment of the ox: one forbids the yoking 
| together of the ass and the ox in the same plough 


epoch has been in a state of domestication, and || (lag. 713), perhaps fiom the mequality of then size 


Where this animal, with sheep and goats, constituted 
the niches of patoarchs, and chiels, of punces, who 
decmed it not beneath them fo take an active in- 
ferest in the management of them flocks and herds. 
In that age of patuarchal simplhiuty such scenes 
as that (Fig. 711) delineated by the pencil of 
Berghem were not imaginary, and the pastoral 
poetry of classical antiquaty has not only renadeicd 
them famuhar, but thaown an au of grace and even 
digmity over them. 

In the fouith chapter of the Book of Genesis (ver. 
20 weread of Jaba) that “ he was the father of such 
as dwell in fents, and of such as have cattle,” 
Inthe thuteenth chapter of the same booh cattle 
tie enumerated as forming pat of the riches of 
Abraham and also of Lot; and in the previous 
chapter we read that oxen were sieaenied: by the 
Pharaoh of Egypt, together with sheep, asses, and 
camels to Abram, during his sojourn in that land. 
In the eivhteenth chapter, veal, or the flesh of the 
cali, and butter and nulk, arc mentioned as articles 
of food. Subsequently abundant mention is made 


" of all these domestic animals, while at the same time 


we glean that a wild race of oxen long continued to 
exist in Syiia and the adjacent regions , foi instance, 
inthe Mostac injunctions regarding ammals to be 
used ts food (eut. xiv. 5) the wild ox 18 expressly 
noticed, and Isaiah alludes also to the wild bull 
(‘as a wild bull in a net”). Hence it would 
appear, that though a domestic breed, established 
at a penod antecedent to histone recad, the Sep- 
tme outhne excepted, formed part of the wealth of 
man in the primeval ages of his history, that a wild 
lace still tenanted their aboiginal pasture-lands. 
Wild oxen are exhibited in the Egyptian sculptures, 
and the chase of them is often represented: they weie 
sometimes hunted with dogs, the huntsmen bearing 
bows and arrows, and sometimes they were caught 
with the noose or lasso, as depicted in our outline 
‘Fig. 712) 





end strength, whieh would render: the draught ime’ 


gular, and oppress both anmmals. Another injune- 


tion 1s, **Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the com.” The fist idea suggested by 


this passage as, thaf the operation of thrashing was 
eflected simply by the feet of the cattle passing over 
the sheaves, and, such indecd, was the case in the 
(imes of patiachal simplicity. Atterwaids, as other 
passages show, rollers ai wheels of wood, and 
threshing instiuments with teeth, were used: these 
were drawn over the sheaves by oxen, and greatly 
faciitated the process. With respect to the pu- 
mitive mode of threshing by means of the feet of 
oxen, there i express allusion to it by Home, 
Whuch proves that the practice was common in his 


time and countiy .— 


** As with autumnal harvests covered o't 4, 
And ttick beatrewn, lies Ceres’ sacred floor, 
Where round and round with never wearnd pain, 
‘The tram) ling stcers break out th unnumterd grain.” 
Pope's Ir. Zhud, xx , lines of Ong, 495-8 

The ancient Aiabs, Egyptians, and Romans, as 
well as the ancient Giechs, threshed thei corn in 
this manner: Vigil (*Geoig.' lib. 1.) describes the 
manner in which the threshing-flour is to be Jaid 
down, showing that nothing hike our; modein mode 
of threshing could have been practised. In Syria, 
Egypt, and Nubia, at the present day, the grain is, 
as formerly, either trodden out by the feet of oxen 
or mules, or partly trodden out, and paitly crushed 
out by means of a roller or other machine which 
the oxen diag after them, and which more or less 
destioys the stiaw, and even injuresthe grain, Fi 
714 and 715 represent two modes of threshing, viz, 
by the diag, and by the sledge upon rollers, still 
piactised in Egypt, Syria, and Western Asia, 

Our :epresentations of oxen drawing the ploughs 
in ancient times (Pigs. 716, 717, 718, 719, 720, 721, 
722), and in Egypt at the present day (Figs, 728 and 
724), illustrate many allusions in the asqretiand oles 
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for making arrows in heavy land, It appears 
that the plougtimen, to work it effectively, was 
under the ity of guiding it with great care, 


bending over it, and loading it as far as possible 
with his own weight, otherwise the share would only 

lide the surface without making a furrow, and the 
alightest inattention or cessation of his labour would 
be followed by the dragging out of the share from 
the easth, or by irregularity in the depth and direc- 
tion of the fwrow; hence the expression of Pliny, 
“erator, nisi incurvus, preevaricatur.” The illus- 
trations of the use of the ox in ancient times in 
Fgypt (Pig. 725) and in modern Syna (Fig 726) as 
well as in Tartary by the nomadic people (Fig. 727), 
need no particular comment. ; 

Fig. 728 represents the Ox of Syria, together with 
the wild As» and Camel. 

Figs. 729, 730, 731, 732, 733, 734, 735, are illus- 
trations of the Zebu bieed of oxen, which claims a 
few observations. Whether the zebu breed of oxen 
be derived, as some contend, from a distinet ongin 
from that of the ordinary ox, we will not attempt to 
determine: suffice it to say that it presents marked 

eculiaities which clearly characternze it. Narrow 

igh withers surmounted by a large tatty hump, 
an arched back rising at the haunches and sud- 
denly talling to the tail, slender limbs, a laige 
pendulous dewlap falling in folds, long pendent 
cars, and a peculiarly mild expression of the eye, 
proclaim the zebu iace—a race varying in size 
fiom that of aw largest cattle to that of a young 
calf This breed as spread over India, China, and 
the Indian Islands; it ts also found in Madagascar 
and on the eastern coast of Aftia, in the interion 
regions, and parts of the western coast, and Is used 
for the ordinary purposes of draught and burden 
India appears to be its parent country, and we may 
readily beheve that in remote ages, when an exten- 
sive commerce existed between that country and 
Fgypt, it was introduced into the land of the Pha- 
raghs. In Upper Egypt, Abyssimia, and Ethiopia, 
it 1s now almost exclusively prevalent , butin Lower 
Egypt, as we learn from Binckhardt, the zebu or 
humped race 1s unknown, Jn the ancient Egyptian 
representations of animals, both the humped race 
and the ordinary ox with long horns are clearly 
depicted (Fig 736.) Jt 1s the zebu ox which 1s 
sculptured in the cave-temples of Flora, and the 
neven pagodas, as they are commonly called, at 
Mah&malaipur on the Coromandel coast We have 
thus proofs of the extreme antiquity of this bieed, 
and of its distinctness at a remote era from the 
ordinary ox, and that ifs peculiar characters were 
what we now gee. 

Buffon observes that the ox without a coarsal 
hump (which he erroneously terms the Amochs 
race) occupies the cold and temperate zones, and 18 
thinly distiibuted towards the 1egions of the south, 
on the contrary, the ox with the hump (which he 
terms also erroneously the Bison race) exclusively 
occupies all the southern regions—namely, the en- 
tire continent of the Indian empue, the islands of 
the Eastern and Southern seas, and the whole of 
Afiica fiom Mount Atlastothe Cape of Good Hope, 
including Madagascar, and the island of St Juan 
on the channel of Mosambigue With respect to 
the Cape of Good Hope, it 1s certain that the zebu 
race does not prevail there, at least in the present 
day; but F Leguat (see his ‘ Voyages,’ &c., 1720) 
obseives that “the oxenaie of three sorts at the 
Cape of Good Hope, all of a Jarge size, and very 
active; some have ahump on the back, others have 
the horns long and pendent, while others have 
them turned up and well shaped, as in English 
cattle.” 

With respect to the ox represented on the Greek 
and Roman sculptures, which 1s not of the true zebu 
race, it must be confessed that in many points, and 
more particularly in the pendulous folded dewlap, 
it resembled the zebu, and may probably have been 
the ultimate product of a mixture of the zebu race, 
introduced at an eaily date from India, with the 
ordinary cattle of Greece and Italy This, however, 
8$& mere suggestion. In the Gieek sculptures the 
UX 18 represented without any hump, but the withers 
are high and the crupper rounded “ To the clas- 
sical antiquary,” says a talented writer, “‘ we beg to 
suggest that the dewlap of the Brahmin bull offers 
an object of much attention and interest, by reason 
of its sharp and decided outhne, and perpendicular 
creases or folds, wondet(ay veritying the conect 
ness of those Greek sculptures on bronze and 
marble, in medals and statuary, m which we see 
representations of Victory saciificing a bull, of the 
oxen of Ceres, &c. These representations will no 
longer be considered out of drawing by those who 
bull have an opportunity of examming the sacred 
bull of India, not exagierated in their fore-quarters, 
Sithough crities of the last century vag fortunate 
in thie vespect’than the visitors of the Zoological 
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aera! Ae gardens) have determined them without 
hesitation” to be altogether incorrect.” Severs! 
beautiful specimens of the zebu ox, both of the 
Jarge-sized variety and also of the dwarf caste, are 
in the pear Gardens. They are remarkable 
for their docility and quiet temper 

Mr. Yountt informs us that a beautiful zebu bull 
and cow of the Naygore breed were exhibited at the 
Christmas Cattle-show in 1832, and adds, that they 
were bred by Lieut.-Colonel Skinner, on his farm at 
Danah near Pukan, on the borders of the Bichaneer 
desert, a nundred mies to the westwaid of Delln 
They were of the highest breed of Indian cattle, 
used by the higher orders to draw their state tar- 
riages, and much valued for size, speed, and en- 
durance. The specimens in question “arrived at 
Calcutta, a distance of foutteen hun ired miles, in 
January, 1829, and were then something under sx 
months old. They were sent asa present to Mr 
Wood, who was then residing at Calcutta, and by 
whom they were forwarded to Mr Pethins Colonel 
Skinner has a large stock of them, and »1x or seven 
beasts are always kept saddled, to cany the mi 
tory despatches = They remain saddled hese or four 
hours, and 1f not wanted in that time, fresh ones 
are brought out to reheve then compamons They 
will travel with a soldier on their Pack hiteen or 
sixteen hours in the day, at the rate of six miles an 
hour Their action is particularly fine, nothing 
hhe the Eughsh cattle with the sideway cucular 
action of their hind-legs: the Nagore cattle bring 
their hind-legs under them in as straight a line as 
the horse They we very active, and can clam a 
five barred gate with the gieatest ease Mr Per- 
hins has a cali which has leaped over an non fence 
lugher than any five-baried gate, and the bull tre- 
quently yumps over the same {cnce in onder to get 
at the water, and when he has diunk Ins fill, leaps 
back again.” ..‘* Mr. Perkins very propaly ob- 
serves, that the chief advantage of these Brahmin 
bulls would probably consist im then speed and 
strength, m both of which they surpass any of our 
breeds ° 

Ot the extensive use and consequent value of the 
Brahmin or large zebu breed in their native elimate, 
we can scarcely form an adequate idea In some 
parts of India the dwarf races are unknown, and 
thisas bre Leaclusivdly According to an observa- 
tion of Colonel Sykes, in the ‘Proceeds Zool Soc ,' 
the Biinjarees, asingul ircriatic people, possess vast 
herds, and beed the Brahmin cattle on an exten 
sive scale, “and an army rarcly moves in the field 
without 15,000 or 20,000 bullocks to carry ifs grain 
Dwail cattle are not metin Dukhuan ” The buffalo, 
however, divides the palm of usefulness wath the 
vebuuin the aguieultural Jabotrs of India, and i pre- 
ferred for many purposes, on account of his more 
robust constitution. In the Mawals, or hilly tracts 
among the Ghauta, this animal supereedes the ze bu 
* In those tracts,” says Colonel Sykes, “ much nice 
is planted, and the male buffalo, fiom his superior 
hardihood, 1s much better suited to resist the cffects 
of the heavy rains and the splashy cultivation of 
rice than the bullock ©The female 1s also infimtel 
more valuable than the cow, from the very much 
greater quantity of milk she yields’ In point of 
beauty and douhty there is no Comparntson between 
the heavy savage buffalo and the ‘ Sacred bull of 
Bramah,’ Nor iv the former ever devoted to Bal- 
Siva aya meiorous offering On the contrary, it 
Is common tu meet with Brahmin bulls thus devoted, 
which wander at their pleasure, exempt trom the 
servitude of the yoke, and which arc regarded ay 
endowed with a sacied chmacter The beautital 
form and sleek appearance of these fortunate crea- 
tures particularly engaged the notice of Bishop 
Heber The first which the bishop met in his 
journey was grazing in a green paddy-feld, and was 
branded on the haunches with the emblem of Siva 
He crossed then path tame and fearless, and seeing 
some grassin one of the European’s hands, coolly 
walked up and smelt it. These privileged bulls are 
turned out when calves, on ccrtain solemn occasions, 
by wealthy Hindoos, as acceptable offerings to the 
divinity Siva, To strike or any way injure or mo- 
lest one of them is held as a murtal sin “ They 
feed,’ he observes, ** where they choose, and de vout 
persons take great dehght inpamperingthem = They 
are exceeding pests in the villages near Calcutta, 
breaking into gardens, thrusting their noses into the 
stalls of fruiterers’ and pastry cooks’ shops, and help- 
ing themselves withoutceremony Like other pctted 
animals they ale sometimes mischievous, and are 
said to resent with a push of their horns any delay 
in gratifying thei wishes.”* 

Between this absurd reverence for consecrated 
bulls and the ordinary tieatment of the working ox 
there is a vast distinction. the latter 1s harshly and 
often severely treated The cow, however, has 
more forbearance exercised towards her than from 
the treatment of the ox might be expected. Bishop 
Heber, speaking of the mode of treading out the 
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ta India, relates the following :— 
* One of the heed fa tdi, was threshing ot a 
emal} kind of millet by driving oxed over it, round 
and round in acircle. They hati re leaving off 
wok as I came up, and a lind was bringing a large 
bundle of green Indian corn, weeded from the thick 
crop, for their provender. J observed, however, 
that the animals, during their previous employment, 
were not muzzled, according to the Scriptural rule, 
at the same time they were kent so constantly 
moving, that a few mouthiuls were all they could 
get. While ] was exammng this heap ot gram, 
and ashing the old man some questions, his cows 
came for the evening, and J papa him exceed. 
ingly, when the cowman ran forward to beat them 
from my path, by furbidding lum to stuke them, 
* Good ' good?” he said, with an wr of much sati- 
faction, ‘one must not beat cows.’ It seems to me 
that the tender mercies of the Hindoos towards ant 
mals me exhausted on cows (and Biahnmin bulls) 
only, for oxen they have no pity—they are treated 
with much seventy © That the ox should be se- 
verely treated or employed im had work by the 
Brahmins seems a soit of contradietion tothe prn- 
ciples by which these people protess to be guided , 
buf such inconsistencies are too common to be gu- 
pusing. 

Thévenot, who describes the zebu oxen of India 
as excellent both for the saddle and draught, adds 
that some gallop as fast as a pood horse, and goes 
on to state that they are cqually used tor the plough 
and for coaches and chanots They are harnessed 
by means of a long yoke at the cnd of the pole 
Which 1s placed on the neck of the two oxen, and 
the diver holds im tins hand the cond which as at- 
tached to a small double cord passed through the 
miistle of the nose, instead of a bit in the mouth, as 
in the case of the horse 

It would appear that white oxen are Inghly er. 
tecmed im India, as they have also been in othe: 
pats ofthewold  Oleanus(fomer, p 458) notices 
the procession of an Indian prince, who was drawn 
nn carnage by two white oxen, which had the 
neck short and a hump between the shoulders, but 
Which were as lively and active as horses — Bishop 
Heber observes that the Thakoows, the nobility of 
the Rajpoots, generally tiavel in covered waggons 
drawn by whate oxen, whose horna they gild = Ta- 
vermer observes, ‘The (wo oxen which were har- 
nessed to my cammage cost me nearly x hundred 
pees ‘The readar need not be astomshed at this 
puce, for these me oxen of great strength, and 
Wloch trave) Journeys of twelve to fiffeen Joagnes a 
day for sixty days, and always on the tof. When 
they have done halt then day's work they have 
two or three balls (the size of a penny loaf) of 
wheaten flow kneaded with buffer and coarse 
sugar, and inthe evening them ordinary fare con- 
nists of Chickpeas bruised and steeped half an hour 
in water’ 

Ot the doeility, activity, and acivices of the zebu 
ox in India much mae need not be snd. Nume- 
rous travellers, both in the past and present century, 
give the same testimony and record observations 
beanng upon the same point 

Receding westward fiom India to Peisa we 
gradually Jose the zebuo saee, or at least find it) ime 
termingled with that of another type | Chadin 
(volo n) observes, ©The oxen of Pera are hke onrs, 
excepting towards the frontiers of India, where they 
have the hunch on the bach Throughout the 
whole country, the ox as scldom caten as food; ft 
wonly rearcd as a beast of burden or for tillage. 
Such as are used for burdens are shod with tron, in 
consequence of the stony mountains over which 
they have to travel’ ‘The shoeimg of oxen, where 
the country i» rugecd and the roads hard or stony 
8$clao practised an India, as Thévenot relates, but 
wonot a general custom = The shoes are liyrht, and 
two are placed on each foot, as the cloven character 
of the hoof necessanly requires, so that fle natual 
freedom of each part mw not impeded In Persia 
the bullis often made to fight with the lion, and 
“ometimes comes off victorious, though dicadtully 
Jacerated (Fig. 737 ) 

Thus much respecting the distinction between 
the zebu race of cattle and the ney biceds of 
Europe, and their apparently natuial distobution, 
Whichever breed or race we contemplate, we shall 
find it adapted to the service and necessities of 
man, its value beang ain proportion It wall readily 
be admitted, however, that the interest whieh at- 
taches to the ox does not me from its intelligence, 
but from its absolute utility, the pleasure which the 
mind experiences when we gaze on peaceful herds 
feeding in tranquil secunty i. of a complex origin, 
the result of an association of ideas more or lesn 
remotely connected with the presence of these cr a- 
tures which, time immemonsl, have formed the 
wealth of man, and which have therefore engaged 
alihe the attention of the statesman, the poet, and 
the philosopher 

© * Journey,’ vol. |., p. 311. 
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1736.—Onxen, from Tyyptian Sculpture. 





136.—Zebus and Ethiopian Car 
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740.—Cow with martingale. 
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742,—-Head of Wild GayAl. 
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Fig. 738 represents a London milking-shed, such 


as may be seen at Islington, where between 30 and 
40 cows are arranged on each side; nothing can ex- 
ceed the attention to order and cleanliness displayed 
in the conducting of such establishments for sup- 
plying the British metropolis with milk ; nor to the 
treatment and feeding of the animals. 

Fig. 739 represents a Cattle-layer, or place erected 
for the repose of cattle driven from great distances 
to the Smithfield market ; these caftle-layers are 
principally on the northern outskirts of London, and 
the grazier or droyer agrees with the proprietor of 
them for a few hour»’ shelter, rest, and fodder for 
his drove, for a stipulated but very moderate sum. 

Fig. 740 represents the simple but efficient mode 
adopted in Normandy of preventing the cow, by 
means of a sort of martingale, from nibbling and 
breaking down the lower branches of the apple- 
trees with which the vast cornfields of that district 
are studded, or which form extensive but unfenced 
orchards. The apple is there greatly cultivated tor 
the sake of cider, the ‘“‘ bun cidre de Normandie” 
being greatly celebrated. 


(Bos Gaveus). Gavaya, Sanse.; Gavai or Gayl, 
Hind. ; Gobaygoru, Beng. ; Gaujangali, Pers.: Me- 
thand, Mountaineers (Cucis, &e.) east of Silhet ; 
Shial, Mountaineers (Cucis) east of Chatgaon ; 
J*hongnua, Mugs; Nimec, Burmas; Gauvern, Ceylon. 

India presents us with several species of wild 
oxen, independent of such as belong to the buffalo 
tribe, some of which are domesticated in certain dis- 
tricts, beyond which they are not dispersed ; such 1s 
the Gaya]. According to Mr. Macrae, the gayéal 1s 
found wild in the range of mountains that form the 
eastern boundary of the provinces of Arracan, Chit- 
tagong (Chatgaon), Tipura, and Silhet. The Cucis, 
or Luuetas, a people mhabiting the hills immediately 
fo the eastward of Chatgzaon, have herds of them in 
a domesticated state. ‘The animal is called Gabay 
in the Hindu Sfstra, but, as it would appear, is httle 
known beyond the Jinnts of its native mountains, 
except to the inhabitants of the provinces above 
inentioned, We learn from the same author that 
the gayfl is of a dull heavy appearance, but that 
its form at the same time indicates great strength 
and activity, like that of the wild buffalo. Its dispo- 
sition is gentle, and in a wild state on its native hills 
it is not considered dangerous, never standing the 
approach of man, much less sustaining his attack, 

he Ciicts hunt the wild animals for the sake of 
their flesh. The gfyal is a tenant of the forest, and 
prefers the tender shoots and Jeaves of shrubs to 

rass: it never wallows in the mud hke the buffalo. 

n astate of domestication among the Ciicis, it does 
not undergo any Jabour, nor is the mulk of the fe- 
male, which though small in quantity is extremely 
rich, held in any request; the animats are bied and 
reared solely for the sake of their flesh and hides, 
of which latter the Cucts form strong stnelds, "These 
domesticated herds roam at large in their forests 
during: the day and return home to their villages in 
the evening, being taught to do this very early by 
being fed when young every night with salt, of 
which these animals are very fond. Though the 
Cucis slaughter the domestic gayfl, the Hindus in 
the province of Chatgaon will not kill this animal! 
(their gabay), which they hold in equal veneration 
with the cow, but they hunt and hill another gay4al 
(ax Vgayal, or Seloi), as they do the wild buffalo. 

The cry of the gayal is a kind of lowing, shriller, 
but not 50 loud as that of the European ox, without 
any resemblance to the grunt of the buffalo. 

he gayal is nearly of the size and shape of the 
English bull; it has short horns, which are distant 
at their bases, and jise in a gentle curve upwards 
and outwards, their transverse section near the 
base ovate ; the forehead is broad, and crowned 
with a tuft of lighter-coloured, lung-curved hair , 
the dewlap is deep and pendent; there is no mane 
or hump as in the zebu, but the withers rise to a 
considerable elevation. The tail is short, the body 
covered with a tolerable coat of straight dark-brown 
hair; on the belly it is lighter coloured, and the Jegs 
and face are sometimes white. The form of the an- 
mal and the way in which it carries its head will be 
understood from our cut (Fig. 7-41), which 1s reduced 
from that by a native artist, prefixed to Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s paper on this species in the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches’ (vol. viii.). _ ms 

From various experiments it is proved that the do- 
mestic gaya! will breed with the ordinary zebu cuttle 
of India; but whether the offspring will interbreed 
with each other is yet to be ascertained. 

Fig 742 is the head of the true wild gayél, or, as 
the nalives term it, Aseel Gay4l, from a drawing by 
General Hardwicke: the specimen was a female 
from the south-east frontier of Bengal. 


743.—Tue GYALL 


sae alis, Lambert). In the seventh volume of 
‘ Linnsean Transactions’ will be found the figure 
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‘and description of a Gyall (which died ir. London in 
1842), by A. B. Lambert, iets who quotes the fol- 
lowing Jetter from George Harris, Esq., this latter 


gentleman being well acquainted with the domestic " gess of heat. 


gyall in its native country: referring to a commu- 
nication from Mr. Lambert, he writes, ‘‘ I have before 
me your note, with the drawing, which appears to 
me to be the figure of the animal I mentioned to 
have in my posseasion. Some parts of the drawing 
seem to be rather too much enlarged, as the base of 
the horns and the rising between the fore shoulders. 
The animal J] described to you, and which I have 
kept and reared these. last seven years, and know 
by the name of the gyall, is a native of the hills to 
the north-east and east of the company’s province 
of Chittagong, in Bengal, inhabiting that range of 
hills which separates it from the country of Arracan. 
The male gyall is like our bull in shape and appear- 
ance, but ? conceive not quite so tall, and of a 
blackish-brown colour; the horns short, but thick 
and strong towards the base, round which, and across 
the frons (chaffron), the hair is bushy, and of a dirty 
wiute colour. ‘Nhe chest and forelieud are broad 
and thick. Ie is naturally very bold, and will de- 
fend himself against any of the beasts of prey. ‘The 
female differs little in appearance: her horns are 
not guite so large, and her make is somewhat more 
aleudur: she is very gnict, and used for all the pur- 
poses of the dary, as also (1 have been informed by 
the natives) for tiling the ground, and is more tract- 
able than the buffalo. The milk which these cows 
give has a peculiar richness in it, arising, I should 
conceive, from their mode of feeding, which is al- 
ways on the. young shoots and branches of trees, in 
preference to grass. JI constantly made it a practice 
to allow them te range abroad amongst the hills and 
jungles at Chittagong during the day to browse, a 
keeper attending to prevent their straying so far as 
to endanger losing them. They do not thrive in 
any part of Bengal so well as in the afore-mentioned 
a and in the adjoining one, Tipperah, where 

believe the animal ts also to be found. I have 
heard of one instance of a female gyall breeding 
with a common bull.” 

Lesson, and the author of the article ‘Ox’ in the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ seem to regard the gayal and 
the gyall as distinct; from the descriptions, how- 
ever, which are given, 1 is quite evident that they 
relaule to one and the same species, as Fischer, in 
his ‘Synopsis Mammalium,’ considers them to be. 
The title frontalis, theretore, must be retained by 
nght of pnonmty over Garaus. Among the syno- 
nyms given by Fischer, are, “ Bos Bubalus Gau- 
vera, Pennant, ‘Quadr.’?: Gauvera, Knox, Ceylon: 
Bantinger Javan, and Bos Sylhetanus, F. Cuvier.” 
The Bos Sylhetanus, the Jungly Ghau, and the Asec] 
Gayl, are then identical. 

Fig. 744 is a representation of the male Jungly 
Ghan, or Aseel Gaya) (Bos frontalis, Lambert ; Bos 
Gavieus, Colebrookhe; Bos Sylhetanus, F. Cuv.) 

Duvaucel, who hunted this animal at the foot of 
the Silhet Mountains, deseribes it as very wild, but 
easily domesticated ; he states, that until he had 
opportuni. es of sesing it a state of nature, he 
entertained the opinion tia: it did not differ essen- 
tially from our domestic ox, his impression being 
received from an inspection of specimens living tame 
in the menagerie at Barracpore: subsequently he 
regarded it as distinct. . 


745.—Tusz Gour 


(Bos Gour, Traill, in ‘Edinb. Phil. Journ.’ Oct. 
182+). Of this noble species of wild ox we are able 
only to give_a figure of the horns from # drawing 
by General Hardwicke. The gour to which they 
belonged was killed, as General Hardwicke be- 
lieved, by the same hunting-party described by 
Capt. Rogers, and the-horns were presented to the 
General by the principal member of that party, the 
late Major Roughsedge. These horns were fifteen 
inches between the tips; their colour is horn-grey, 
with black and solid tips, which are extremely 
sharp. A fine pair are in the museum of the Zool, 
Soc. Lond. 

According to Capt. Rogers, the gour occurs in 
several of the mountain-districts of Central India, 
but is chiefly found in Myn Pét, or Mine Paut, a 
high insulated mountain, with a tabular summit, in 
the province of Sergojah, in South Bahar. “ This 
table-land is about thirty-six miles in length, by 
twenty-iour or twenty-five miles in breadth, and 
rises above the neighbouring plains probably two 
thousand feet. The sides of the mountain slope 
with considerable steepness, and are furrowed ie 
streams that water narrow valleys, the verdant banks 
of which are the favourite haunts of gours. On 
being disturbed they retreat: into the thick jungles 
of saul-trees which cover the sides of the whole 
range. The south-east side of the mountain prt- 


sents an extensive mural precipice from twenty to 
forty feet hich he eummad alanas at i Yn ee 


Ba. Woe were sloves (et tts .4 oo ooo 
covered by inpenetrable green jungle, 


and abound 
with dens formed of fallen blocks of rocks, the suite 


{Oren 


able retreat of tigers, bears, and‘ hyawnes, 

aif slopes are lees rugged, but. the a a 
parched and the forests seem withered ex- 
The summit of the mountain ..— 
sents a mixture of opens, lawhs, and woods. ere 
were once twenty-five villages on Myn Pat, but 
these have been long deserted on account of the 
number and ferocity of the beasts of prey. On this 
mountain, however, the gour maintains his seut, 
The Indians assert that even the tiger has no chance 
in combat with a full-grown gour, though he ma 
occasionally succeed in carrying off an unprotected 
calf. The wild buffalo abounds in the plains below 
the mountains, but he so much dreads the gour, 
according to the natives, that he rarely attempts to 
invade its haunts, and the hunting-party only met 
with three or four urnas (arnees) on the mountain, 


| The forests which shield the gour abound, how- 


ever, with hog-deer, saumurs, (Sambur deer), and 
porcupines,” 

It was in these wild and romantic retreats that 
Capt. Rogers and party hunted the gour, which 
when wounded turns round upon his adversary, 
ready to do battle. A short bellow, imitated by the 
syllables ugh-ugh, was the only cry which the 
animal was heard to utter, and that not until it 
had been struck by the bullet. The gour is gre- 
gurious, herding together in parties varying from 
ten to twenty; they browse on the Jeaves and shoots 
of tender trees and shrubs, and also graze on the 
banks of the streams. In cold weather the saul- 
foiests are their places of concealment, and the 
heats bring them out to feed on the green lawns 
and valleys. They do not, it seems, wallow in swamp 
and mire like the buffalo. If the natives are to be 
credited, the gour will not brook captivity, and 
even when captured at an carly age the mountain- 
calf droops and dies. The period of gestation is 
stated fo be twelve months: the females produce 
their young in August. The native name of the 
bull-ealf for the first year is Purérah, of the cow- 
calf Paréeah. The full-grown cow is termed 
Goitrin. ‘ 

The gour attains {o a very large size: Dr. Trail] 
gives the dimensions of one not tully grown, which 
measured from the nose to the end of the tail nearly 
twelve fect, and stood nearly six fect high at the 
withers ; the limbs are viorous, clean-made, and 
more deer-like than bovine; the back is strongly 
arched, and when the animal stands fill the Jine 
from the nose to the base of the tail, along the 
spine presents @ nearly uniform curve. This appear- 
ance is partly owing to the curved form of the chaf- 
fron, and still more to a remarkable ridge of no 
great thickness which rises six or seven inches above 
the general line of the bach, from the Jast of the 
cervical to the middle of the dorsal verlebree, where 
it gradually declines and becomes lost. This eleva- 
tiun 1s very Conspicuous in gours of all ages, although 
they were loaded with fat, and has no resemblance 
tu the hunch found on the withers of the zebubreed 
of cattle. There ts not a trace of the dewlap, which 
is well marked in the gaya]. The hair of the skin 
generally 1» short and sleek, having somewhat the 
oily npicerante of a fiesh seal-skin. The colour is 
deep brownish black, almost approaching to bluish 
black ; between the horns 1s a tuft of curling, dirty 
white hair, and over each hoof is a ring of the same 
colour. 

We may here briefly notice a species of the bo- 
vine race, the Yak of Tartary (Bos grunniens), too 
remarkable to be altogether omitted in our sketch 
of the Ox tribe. Whether the Yak belongs to the 
restricted genus Bos is very doubtful ; in some 
points it certainly is related to the musk ox (Ovi- 
bos), at least if we are to judge from the skins, more 
or less imperfect, which we have had opportunities 
of examining. The following is the description of a 
skin wanting the horns and limbs, in the Z oological 
Museum. 

Nostrils narrow, converging below, with a small 
naked space between them, and a narrow naked 
border round them, so that there is no true broad 
naked muzzle, as in the common ox; the ears 
are smal] and pointed ; the forehead is covered with 
black, curling locks, but its degree of convexity 
cannot be accurately determined, owing to the ab- 
sence of the skull. The back is covered with 
smooth hair, of a deep chocolate brown, a white 
stripe occupying the ridge of the withers, and an- 
other the centre of the croup. From the shouldérs, 
sides, and under surface of the body, and also from 
the inside of the thighs, hangs a pendeut mane of 
long hair, falling in huge masses so as to cover the 
limbs and almost touch the ground. This mane is 
grizzled black, except a central line along the belly 
of pure white. The tail is tufted with aha e mass 
of glossy white and’ rather coarse hairs, 18 or 20 
inches in length. In size the animal could not have 
exceeded the smal] Scotch breed of cattle. 

On the authority of Gmelin and Turner, the horns 
are round, small, pointed, and bent in a semisirole 
forwards. The withers are elevated, and the colour 


Ne ns 
© ts said to bag We have seen an example in which 
the tail was black. — ; . 

The yak is a native of the mountains of Thibet, 
and when wild is said to be savage and dangerous ; 
it is, however, reclaimed, and a domestic breed is 
kept by the natives of the range tenanted by the 
animal in its wild condition. The yak is perha 
the Poephagus described by A¢lian; from an early 

riod its tail was used as a standard by the Mon- 

Is and Tartars, being one ofthe distinguishing in- 
signia of superior officers. In India these tails are 
mounted on ivory or silver handles, and, under the 
name of chowries, are used to brush away the flies ; 
elephants of state are taught to carry a splendidly 
mounted chowrie in their proboscis, and wave it 
‘backwards and forwards, 

Of the habits of the yak in a state of freedom 
little or nothing is known. As regards the deo- 
mestic yak, Turner, in ‘Account of an Embassy to 
China,’ after giving a description of it, observes 
that ‘these cattle, though not Jarge-boned, seem, 
from the profuse quantity of hair with which they 





are provided, to be of great bulk; they have a‘ 


downcast heavy look, and appear, what indeed they 
are, sullen and suspicious, discovering much im- 
patience at the near approach of strangers. They 
do not fow loud, hke the cattle of England, any 
more than those of Hindostan, but make a low grunt- 
ing noise, scarcely audible, and that but seldom, 
when under sumne impression of mneasiness, These 
cattle are pastured in the coldest parts of Thibet 
upon the short he bage peculiar to the mountains 
and bleak plains. The chain of mountains situated 
between the latitudes 27° and 28”, which divides 
Thibet from Bootan, and whose summits are mostly 
clothed with snow, 1s their favourie haunt. In this 
vicinity the southern glens afford them food and 
shelter during the severity of winter; in milder 
seasons the northern aspect is more congenial to 
their nature, and admits a wider range. They are 
a very valuable property to the tribes of itinerant 
Tartars called Duckba, who live in tents, and tend 
them from place to place; they at fhe same time 
afford their herdsmen an casy mode of conveyance, 
‘a good covering, and wholesome subsistence. They 
are never employed in agriculture, but are extremely 
useful a» beasts of burden, for they are strong, sure- 
footed, and carry a zreat weight. Tents and ropes 
are manufactured of their hur, and amongst the 
bumbler ranks of herdsmen I have seen caps and 
jackets made of their skins, The best requital with 
which the care of their keepers is at length rewarded 
for selecting them good pastures, is in the abundant 
quantity of rich milk which they give, and in the 
butter produced from it, which is most excellent. 
It is their custom tu preserve this in skins or blad- 
ders, and the air being thus exeluded from 11, it 
will keep in this cold climate throughout the year ; 
so that after some time tending their herds, when 
B sufficient store 1s accumulated, it remains only to 
Joad their cate and drive them to a proper market 
with their own produce, which conftitutes, to the 
utmost verge of Tartary, a most material article of 
commerce.” ; 
Genus Anoa :— 


716.—THE ANOA 


‘Anoa depressicornis). Our figure represents the 
1orns of this rare animal, which has been considered 
xy some naturalists as belonging to the antelopes, 
vy others to the Ox tribe; this uncertainty arses 
rom the circumstance that though the animal has 
wen noticed for many years, only a few fragments 
{ skulls and horns have hitherto been brought to 
turope. 

The horns are-erect, perfectly straight, and in the 
Mane of the forehead; they are about the same 
tngth as the head, that is, about nine or ten inches, 
trongly depressed or flattened in front, of nearly 
he same breadth till within three inches of the ex- 
"emities, whence they are rather attenuated to the 
ps, which are bluntly pointed, and irregularly 
'rinkled, or rather crumbled throughout the greater 
art of their Jength. The head is long and narrow, 
irminating in a broad muzzle. 

Mr. Pennant is the first naturalist who has men- 
oned this animal, but he has given no account of 
8 characters, and merely relates, that it is about 
1€ size of a middling sheep, is wild and fierce, and 
‘sides in large herds among the rocky mountains 

the fsland of Celebes. He considers it as a smal) 
lecies of wild buffalo, and adds, that it is cap- 
ted only with great difficulty, and is sa fierce in 
nfinement, that some of these animals, belonging 
Governor Loten, in one night ripped up the 
lies of fourteen stags which were kept in the 
me paddock with them. The next author who 
antions the anoa from original docdments or per- 
val observation is Colonel Hamilton Smith, who, 
the fourth volume of Griffith's translation of the 
4gne Animal,’ describes the head and horns, and 
nsiders the animal as a species of antelope. 
lonel Smith's fragment was brought from Celebes 
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by the late Dr. Clarke Abel, who obtained it on his 
return from China in the suite of Lord Amherst; 
but since that period various other heads have been 
brought to Europe, some of which are deposited in 
the British Museum and in the collection of the 
London Zoological Society, 

Genus Bubalus :—~ 


747.—Tue Annas, or URNA 


(Bos Arni of Shaw and others). The Arnee is by 
some naturalists regarded as nothing more than the 
wild ordinary buffalo; but we are inclined to the 
opinion that it is a distinct species, as we think 1s 
clearly evidenced by the characters of the horns, 
which are not uncommon in museums, though no 
specimen of the animal itself exists in Kurope. It 
tenants the high lands of Hindostan, and is known 
in Bengal and the neighbouring provinees by the 
name of Arna. It is desenbed as a large and for- 
midable beast, conspicuous for strength, courage, 
and ferocity. The horns of this animal, wlich we 
have figured (Fig. 747), are remarkable for their 
chormous size, often measuring from tour to sx feet 
in Jength. They rise. upwards, first inchning out- 
wards and bachwards, and then, arching gradually 
towards each other as they proceed to the points, 
form together a bold crescent : they are compressed 
on their anterior and posterior surfaces, and rough 
with numerous transverse furrows and ridges. The 
chaffron is narrow and convex. 





718, 749, 750 -—Tre Common Burrato 


(Bos bubalus). The Buffalo has been long domes- 
ficated in India, where its services asa beast of 
draught and burden render it extremely valuable. 
Fiom India it has spread into gypt, Gieece, Italy, 
and Spain, 

The buffalo differs materially in its form and 
general aspect fiom the ox, being a heavier and 
more clumsy animal, as well as more powerful. 
Though Jower in stature than the bull, it more 
massive in the body, which is supported on short, 
thick, solid limbs; the hide is coase and dense, 
covered rather sparingly with black wiuy hair. The 
head is Jarge, and carried with the muzzle project- 
ing; the forehead is convex, the muzzle large ; the 
horns are compressed, and jie back, turnaig up 
laterally and olten attaining to a large size, but the 
direction seldom allows the points to be used for 
goring ; the cars are barge and pendulous; the 
dewlap is small; the eyes ae wild, savage, and 
malicious im expression; the tail is long aud 
slender. 

In its native regions the buffalo is a formidable 
animal, and capable of contending with the tiger, 
which is often foiled in the deadly strife. When 
exciled, the beast rushes desperately on its foe, 
strikes hin. down with the horns or furehead, knecl» 
upon him, crushing in hus chest, and then tramples 
on the lifeless body, as if fo satiate its vindictive 
fury. [fs natural temper, indeed, renders it difficult 
to tame, and difficult to manage, while its pro- 
digious strength and adaptation fur certain lucalitivs 
render it a valua}! ay, eqtusition, ‘The hot morass 
teeming with pestiféne, is the gemal abode of the 
buffalo, and its dehyht is to wallow in the stagnant 
water, where it will Juxuriate for hours during ‘the 
heat of the day, with its black muzzle just clevated 
above the surface. Its flesh is hard and unsavoury, 
but the mlk of the buffalo-cow is of peculiar rich- 
ness, and in the Hast a considerable quantity of 
butter is procured from it. The hide is greatly 
esteemed for its solidity and toughness. Colonel 
Sykes states that the Jong-horned vanety of the 
buffalo is bred in great numbers in the Mawals, or 
hilly tracts along the Ghauts; “in those tracts much 
rice 18 planted, and the male buffalo, from = his 
superior hardihood, is much better suited to resist 
the effects of the heavy rains and the splashy culti- 
vation of the rice than the bullock. ‘The female 
is also infinitely more valuable than the cow, 
from the very much greater quantity of milk she 
ields.” 

Dillon states that the buffalo at’ Malabar is 
larger than the ox, with wlute eyes, and flat horns, 
olten two feet long; its legs are thick and short ; 
“It is an ugly animal, almost destitute of hair, goes 
slowly, but curries very heavy burdens. Herds 
may be seen, as of common cows, and they afford 
milk, which serves to make butter and cheese ; 
their flesh is good, though less delicate than that of 
the ox: the animal swims perfectly well, and tra- 
verses the broadest rivers. Besides the tame ones, 
there are wild buffaloes, winch me’ extremely dan- 
gerous, tearing men to pieces, or crushing them 
with a single blow of the head. They are less to be 
dreaded in the woods than elsewhere, because their 
horns offen catch in the branches and give time to 
the persons pursued to escape by flight. The 
skin of these animals serves for an infinity of pur- 
poses, and even cruses are made of them for hold- 
ing water or liquors: the animals on the coast of 
Malabar are almost al] wild, and strangers are not 
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eylon, as in Malabar, the buffalo exists both in a 
wild and domesticated state, and the ‘tame herds 
are not unirequently joined by wild individuals, 
which the inhabitants sometimes entrap, and at 
other times shoot. Buffaloes, it would appear, are 
more common in Bombay than in Rengal. At 
Boitpoor, Bishop Heber was shown a white buffalo, 

robably an albina, which was pointed out by the 
ndians as @ rare curiosity. 

From India the buffalo is distributed throughout 
Siam, Cochin-China, Malacca, and the adjacent 
islands, as Sumatra, Java,, Borneo, &e., together 
with the Philippines; it is also common in China, 
where it is used in the varieus labours of agri- 
culture. 

In Africa it is abundant along the Nile, and in 
other districts, existing in a wild or emancipated 
state, as well as in a state of domestication. In 
Abyssinia, more particularly m= the forests of Ras 
el Fil, the buffalo is very common ; its skin is chiefly 
employed in that country for the making of shields, 
in which considerable art is displayed. 

In the middle ages the buffalo was introduced 
into Spain and Italy, where in course of time the 
animal became naturalised, and im some districts 
may be rezarded as ina state of nature. 

We have already alluded to the Maremma of 
Italy ; in the worst parts of that pestilential tract of 
country, there the savage buffalo mny be seen, roam- 
ing at will, under the care of wild keepers, buffa- 
Jan, whose lives are passed in’ this dangerous 
employment. Wherever large herds of buttaloes 
occur, they may be taken as the sure index of mal- 
aia. In the wild provinces of the Calabrias, 
where most of the plams and valleys are always 
partially swamped by the Laino, the Chratis, the 
Amato, and numerous other rivers and torrents, they 
are very common; they range, almost the onl 
occupants, ‘ever the plans of Poostum, and the still 
wilder and more extensive flats of Apulia. The 
Pontine Marshes offer them a favourite retreat, and 
in the Pestilential Maremme, both of Rome and 
Tuscany, scareely any other animals, except wild 
boars, are ever seen. In northern Maly, where fhere 
is infimtely Jess malana than ain the south, they 
occur in zreatest numbers where the causes of that 
pest exist, and where its effects are often felt, ia 
the mundated rnee-grounds of Lombardy, in the 
marshes formed by the overflowing of the Po, 
the Tanaro, the Tico, or of some other rivers or 
lakes. 

In every put of Italy, but especially in the south, 
are butfalocs used as beasts of burden, and their 
strength and perseverance render them avaiable in 
many emergencies when oxen or horses would fail, 
In some of the marshy plains of Calabua communi- 
cation would be almost nopracticable were it not 
for the buffalo. There are not) only  morasses, 
swamps, and bogs in every direction, but rivers 
suddenly swollen to torrents in rainy weather, and 
unprovided with bindges of any sort, fequently 
oecur. Here horses, mules, or oxen are useless, but 
a par of good buffaloes working chest-deep in the 
mud will, slowly indeed, but surely, diag a large 
carro with ifs goods or passengers through them. 
Yoked to alugh eat with wheels of prodigious 
diameter, they will fealensly fake to the pwollen 
torrent, and, provided the water does not entirely 
cover them, diag it safely to the opposite bank. 
On the great plain of Apula the butfalo is the 
ordinwey beast of draught, and at the annual fair 
held at Foggia at the end of May, immense droves 
of almost wild buffaloes are brought to the town 
for sale. Fearful accidents occamonally happen, 
enraged animals bieaking from the dense mass in 
spite of all the exertions of the buffalan, and rushing 
upon some object of their vengeance, whom they 
stnke down and trample to death. It is dangerous 
to over-work or irritate the buffalo, and instances 
are known in which, when released by the brutal 
driver from the cart, they have turned instantly 
upon the man, and killed him before any ansistunce 
could be rendered. or 

The buffalo, as well as the bull, is baifed in the 
amphitheatres of Italy. One kind of sport with the 
Duttalo is called La Botta. (Fig. 744.) A large 
tube made of wicker-work or othe: flexible mate- 
rials well wadded without and within, and open at 
both ends, looking in short Ihe a cask or butt 
(whence its name) with the ends stove i, 1s rolled 
across the arena. Presently a man creeps into this 
botta, and then lifting it up on end, 1lses on bis feet 
and begins to move, with his head peeping above the 
cask towards the buffalo, who at first stares bewil- 
dered at the sight, and then runs and upsets the 
novel object. In this game the man must be careful, 
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‘when the charge 18 made, to draw in his head and legs, 


himself entirely covered, like a tortoise in 
ae shell. The buffalo’ seeing that the botta no 
longer mover, kicks it, butts at it fora while, causing 
it to roll along, and then leaves it, but presently the 
cask is again raised on ie and moved by the man 
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753.—S8kull of Bos Caffer. 
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149.—Gieanere of the Pontine Marshes. 
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769.—American Bison. 
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towards the beast. 
‘with the Toro Vaccino, whose sharp and strong 
thorns, better placed for attack than the buffalo’s, 
‘would pierce the cask through and through. 

The attack of the buffalo in the arena is more 


dangerous than that of the bull, and in his rage, | 


when he has. missed his tormentor, he often strikes 
the wall furiously with his head and horns, making 
fi ents of stone fly in all directions, apparently 
without suffering any injury from the violence of 
the shocks. 
Fig. 749 represents a common scence in the Pontine 
Marshes—gleaners in harvest-time, returning fiom 


work, with their cart drawn by two black, sullen , 
indicate their wild and | 
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buffaloes, whose red eyes i 
savage disposition. | 
751, 759.—THe Cape Burraco. 
Bos Caffer). This ferocious animal is a native of | 
outhern Alrica, associating generally in troops, fre- 
quenting the watered glens and ravines among the , 
hills. Like the common buffalo, it is fond of wal- | 
lowing in pools or swamps, where it sometimes passes 
the greater part of the day. Its temper is depicted 
in its lowering eye, and the malevolent expression of 
the countenance, to which the position of the horns 
overshadowing its fiery eyes not a little contributes. 
These weapons form at their base a solid rugged 
mass, covering the forehead, from which they bend | 
minishing to the points, which suddenly curve up- 
wards, The distance between the points of the | 
horns is frequently five feet, but the rugose massive 
base of each is in contact, forming an impenetrable 
helmet ; their colour is black. The ears are a foot 
in Jength, pendent, and in a great measure defended 
by the horns; yet it 1s observed that they are always 
torn and jagged, either from the wonnds received 
in their combats with each other, or from the lace- 
ration of thorns and spines, the animals continually | 
foreing their way through the dense thickets. | 
Though not taller than an ordinary ox, the Cape | 
buffalo is a far stouter, heavier, and more powerful 
beast ; 1ts Jimbs are short and thick, its body bulky, 
and its head ponderous, The hide is thick and 
tough, and sparingly covered with harsh blackish | 
hairs, those on the under lip and about the corners | 
beard. 
Considering the magsive proportions of this fierce | 
tenant of the wilds of Southern Africa, it porsesses 
no inconsiderable share of fleetness, and when pur- | 
sued by the hunter it tears through the thicket and 
up the mountain-side with surprising impetuosity. \ 

ot unfrequently, however, it returns to the attack ; | 
so that it is not to be encountered without the ut- 
most caution and the means of excape at hand. 
Many are the fatal accidents and the narrow es- 
‘capes from death recorded by the various travellers 
who have penetrated the country of the Cape buf 
falo. 

The bellowing of the Cape buffalo when wounded, 
-his fury as he tears up the earth with his horns, and 
his efforts to revenge himself’ upon his foes before 

he sinks expiring, are terrific. 
Africa, that though the lion frequently attacks the 
buffalo, he cannot overcome it by dint of strength, 
but has recourse to stratagem, lying in ambush near 
sume stream where the beast comesto drink. They 
say that the lion springs upon its back, drives its 
tremendous claws into the victim’s sides and the 
nape of the neck, tearing and mangling, til! the 
buffalo falls and dies. At other times they affirm 
that the lion dartssuddenly upon the buffalo, fastens 
on ita chest and neck, lacerating and squeezing the 
mouth and nose with its fore-paws, till, hall suffo- 
cated, and exhausted by vain efforts and Joss of 
blood from deep wounds, it expires. The lion, how- 
ever, does not always make these attacks with im. 
punity, fur his carcass i» sometimes tound gored and 
trampled, evidently by buffaloes, the herd having 
come to the rescue of their companion. An allied 
Africa. 
Fig. '753 represents the skull of the Bos Caffer. 
Genus Bison :— 
754.—THE AUROcHS, OR ZUBR 
(Bison Europeus; Bos urus, Gmelin). This noble 
épecies exists in the great forest of Bialowicza (pro- 
nounced Sealawezha in Poland), in Lithuania, where 
it is protected by stringent laws. In its proportions 
the aurochs is robust, and its withers are massive and 
alevated. The largest males stand about six icet 
righ at the shoulders. The hair is of two sorts: 
ne is soft, woolly and short, covering the whole 
yunk and limbs; the other is long aud rough, cover- 
ng the upper part and sides of the head, the neck, 
ind shoulders, where it forms a mane ; under the 
ower jaw and along the throat to the chest it is 


downwards and somewhat outwards, gradually di- 
of the mouth being elongated so as to form a scanty | 
It is the general opinion of the natives of South 
species (Bos Pegasus, H. Smith) found in Western 
vogthened intoa sort of beard. In 9.d bulls the 


This trick could not be played | 
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mane is often a foot in length, and is thickest in 
November. The eyes are smal), but fierce and 
sparkling when the animal is irritated. The tongue, 
lips, and palate are blue. The tail, which is short, 
is furnished with a tuft of stiff hairs at its extremity. 
An odour, described as between that of musk and 
violets, is exhaled from the skin, especially from 
that part of the skin covering the convexity of the 
forehead ; it is stronger in the male than the female, 
and may be perceived at the distance of a hundred 
yards from the herd. i 

The flesh of this animal is highly esteemed, but | 
when roasted is said to have a bluish tinge. 

Thickets near the swampy banks of rivers are the 
fayourite resorts of the aurouchs ; but in summer and 
during the warmer portion of autumn, according to 
Dr. Weisgenborn, the herds seleét sandy spots: in 
winter they keep quiet by day in the thickest part 
of the fir-wood, only browsing at night, and finding 
susfenance in the bark of young trees: in spring 
they visit spots where the herbaceous planta they 
relish begin to sprout. They are fond of tree-lichens. 
The voice of the aurochs is a deep short grunt, which 
may be heard at a considerable distance. 

* The strength,” says Dr. Weissenborn, * of the 
zubr is enormous, and trees of five or six inches in 
diameter cannot withstand the thrusts of old bulls. 
It is nesther afraid of the wolf nor bear, and assails 
its enennes both with its horns and hoofs. An old 
zubr is a match for four wolves; packs of the latter 
animal, however, sometimes hunt down even old 
bulls when alone, but a herd of zubrs has nothing 
to fear from any rapacious animal. 

** Notwithstanding the great bulk of its body, the 
zubr can run very swiftly. dn galloping its hoofs 
are raised above its head, which it carries very low. 

“The animal has, however, but little bottom, and 
seldom runs farther than one or two &ngilish miles. 
It swims with great agility, and is very fond of 
bathing. 

‘“‘ The zubr is generally exceedingly shy, and 
avoids the approach of man. They can only be 
approached fiom the leeward, as their smell is ex- 
tremely acute. But when accidentally and sud- 
denly fallen in with, they will passionately assail 
the intruder, In such fits of passion the animal 
thrusts out its tongue repeatedly, lashes ifs sides 
with its tail, and the reddened and sparkling eyes 
noject from their sockets, and roll furiously. Such 
18 their innate wildness, that none of them have ever 
been completely tamed. When taken young they 
beeome, if is true, accustomed to their keepers, but 
the approaeh of other persons renders them furious, 
and even their keepers must be careful always to 
wear the same sort of dress, when going near them. 
Their great antipathy to the Bos Taurus, which they 
either avoid or hill, would render their domestication, 
if it were practivable, but little desirable. ‘The ex- 
periments made with a view of- obtaining a mixed 
breed fiom the zubr and Bows Taurus have all fualed, 
and are now strictly prolubited.” 

Figs. 756, 75, represent the skull, in front and 
profile, of a young aurochs; Figs. 737 and 758, of 
an old male. 


759, 76U, 761, 762.—Tn American Bison 


(Bison Americanus; Bos Americanus), The Ame- 
nean Bison, formerly spread more extensively than 
at present, still exists mim vast numbers m= Louis- 
lana, roannnyg in countless herds over the prairies 
that are watered by the Arkansas, Platte, Missouri, 
and upper branches of the Sashatchewan and Peace 
nivers, Lake its congener the aurochs, the Ame- 
rican bison is of powerful frame, and exceeds in 
bulk the ordinary race of cattle, its height at the 
fore-quarters bemmg upwards of six feet, and its 
weight from twelve to fifteen hundiedweight, and 
sometimes much more, The head is huge, pon- 
de:ous, and carried low; the withers are massive 
and elevated; the eyes are small and their expres- 
sion is ferocious ; the horns are small and black. 
The neck, withers, and chest are covered with a 
profusion of long shaggy hair, contributing to render 
the appearance of the animal wild and terrific ; the 
hinder quarters are clothed with shorter woul. The 
general colour 1s umber brown, acquiring a rusty 
tint in winter. Endowed with the sense of smell in 
great perlection, wary, and fierce, the bison asso- 
ciates in Jaige herds condueted by one or two old 
bulls, whose motions the rest appear to follow; but 
herds of bulls also live separately. Their food con- 
sists of grass and rank herbage, to obtain which in 
winter they scrape away the snow with their teet. 
On the approach of an enemy the herd immediately 
takes to flight; but if one be wounded, the lite of 
the hunter is placed in great jeopardy, for turning 
ina moment, it rushes on its assailant with head- 
long impetuosity and with determined resolution. 
Several tatal instances might be cited in which the 
hunter has perished from want of caution in attack. 
ing this furmidable beast, and many hairbreadth 
escapes are on record. 

In defending itself from a dog the bison strikes 
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noying foe at bay. . 

The flesh of this animal is accounted excellent, 
the tongue and hump, or flesh on the top of the 
withers, being especial delicacies. The chase ot 
the bison is therefore assiduously carried on, both 
by the natives and the Europeans. 

The bison swims well, and during the heats of 
summer vast herds make their way toshady rivulefs, 
streams, and pools, in which they delight to plunge 
and bathe. Herds of twenty thousand, crossing 
rivers upwards of a mile in breadth, have been seen, 
as Lewis and Clarke inform us, or darkening the 
plains on their passage to fresh feeding-grounds, 

Salt-springs, or saline moiasses, or salt-licks, are | 
great attractions to this animal, and at all seasons 
are visited by numerous herds. These, however, 
are incessantly thinned by the hunters, and the ' 
time’is probably not far distant when the American 
bison will be as rare and as limited in its extent of 
range as the aurochs of Lithuania. 

At certain seasons of the year the bulls engage 
in terrible conflicts, and rush furiously upon man, or 
any other animal which ventures near them. With 
the exception of man the most formidable enemy 
against which the bison has to contend 1s the huge 
grisly bear, and before this dreaded monster the 
strongest bull goes down. 

It appears that the bison will breed with the or- 
dinary race of domestic cattle, against which the 
aurochs displays the greatest antipathy, though in 
one respect the latter approaches nearer to the com- 
mon ox than does the bison ; we allude to the number 
of nbs, which are thirteen in the ox on each side, 
fourteen in the aurochs, and filteen in the bison. 

Figs. 763, 764, represents the shull, front view and 
in profile, of a young female bison ; Figs. 765, 766, 
of an old mule bison. 


Genus Ovibus -— 
767.—TuE Musk Ox 


(Ovibos Moschatus). The characters of the genus 
Ovibos, as exhibited by the only known species, are 
as follows; -—The horns are expanded at their base, 
forming a helmet-luke mass, covering the forehead, 
where their edges are in contact with each other ; 
fiom this mass they emerge round and tapering, 
first bending down between the eye and ear, and 
then sweeping suddenly upwards. The ears and 
tail are short; the eyes moderate; the nostrils 
oblong, and inclined to each other from above down- 
wards ; there 14 no true naked muzzle, but a very 
narrow naked line surrounds each nostnil, the rest 
being covered with hair; there is no furrow in the 
upper lip. 

The musk-ox is a native of the high Jattitudes of 
North Ametica, from the sixty-first to the seventy- 
fitth degree of Jatitude. In size it scarcely equals 
the smallest of the Highland breed of cattle, but 
appears larger than it really is fiom the profusion of 
luny matted woully hair with which it 1s covered, 
and which hangs on each side almost tothe ground, 
almost conceahng the limbs to the pasterns ; the 
tail as entirely Indden. Beneath the Jower jaw, 
throat, and chest the hair flows full, long and maue- 
like. The general colour is dull guzzled umber 
brown, darker on the sides and under surface : on 
the centre of the back is a brownish-white mark or 
saddle. 

The districts inhabited by the musk-ox, says Dr. 
Richardson, are the proper lands of the Esquimaux, 
and their name for itis Oomingmak. It frequents 
wild and rocky situations, mostly destitute of wood, 
feeding on grass duiing one season of the year, and 
on Jichens during the other. When fat its flesh is 
tolerable, but al certain times both that of the bulls 
and cows smell] strongly of musk. Though the 
limbs of the musk-ox are short, they are very vigore 
ous, and the animal is flect and active. Dr. Rich: 
ardson mentions one pursued on the banks of the 
Coppermine, which scaled a lofty sand-cliff so steep 
that the party were obliged to craw] up it on their 
sands and knees. 

In September these animals assemble in herds, 
and are then inuch harassed by the hunters. The 
spoit, however, is not fiee from danger, for the bulls 
ure very irascible, and when wounded will dart {u- 
riously upon the hunter, who requires both practice 
and presence of mind in order to escape. If, how- 
ever, the hunters remained concealed when the 
fire upon a herd of musk-oxen, the poor animals 
mistake the nowe for thunder, and forming them- 
s¢ives into a group, crowd nearer and nearer together 
as their companions fall around them; but should 
they discover their enemies by sight, or by their 
sense of smell, which is very acute, the whole herd 
seek for safety by instant flight. 

The wool of this anima] is fine, and some stock- 
ings whdch were made from it in France are said to 
have teen equal to those made from silk: If it : 
could be obtained in sufficient quantity, it mig 
doubtless be employed advantageously as an articie 
for manufacture. 





ORDER EDENTATA. . 


Cur, ,» Lint.) This order, which contains 
the Sloths, the extinct Megatherium and Mylodon, 
the Armadillo, the Pangolin, and the Ant-eater, 
appears at 2 first glance to be Jess natural tian upon 
careful analyuis it is proved to be. Several import- 
aut links indeed, the absence of which left voids in 
the chain, have fortunately been recovered, their 
fossil relics restored, and the species assigned to 
their true place. In this philosophic labour Pro- 
fessor Owen has rendered to science the most import- 
ant service, and his work, entitled a ‘ Description of 
the Skeleton of an extinct gigantic Sloth, but which 
is in fact an elaborate analysis of the structure and 
affinities of the megatheroid quadrupeds in general, 
js a Monument of research and acumen. 
With respect to the term Edentata (toothless ani- 
mals) if must be taken in a qualified sense. The 
ant-eaters and par volins are indeed destitute of teeth, 
but the other genera possess these organs with cer- 
tain limitations as to number, and of peculiar struc- 
ture, wanting both the neck part and enamel. 
Without further preface we may observe that the 
Edentata resolve themselves into two great sections, 
namely, Zeaf-eaters und Insect or Flesh-eaters. 
These sections, from their respective habits, have 
been termed by Desmarest, Zurdiyrada, or slow- 
paced, and £ffodientia, or diggers: but to these 
terms, as they are not universally applicable to the 
species they include, there are some objections. 


I. LEAF-EATERS. 


Family Suorns (Tardigrada, Owen ; Bradypolide 
Auct.). be eg 
Genus Bradypus, Linn. (Acheus, F. Cuv.)—Claws 
on the fore-feet, three. 
768, 769, 770.—Tn« Common S.orn, or At, 


(Bradypus tridactylus, Linn.). The Sloths are crea- 
tures as extraordinary in their habits as in their 
organization, the one having a mutual relationship 
to the other, They are exclusively arboreal; the 
trees afford them at once their needful food and 
their permanent abiding-place: and for the trees 
alone are they structurally adapted. It is not Jong 
since that the sloth was condemned as a degraded 
miserable being ; slow and embarrassed in all its 
movements, aud wretchedly framed, as if Nature 
had bungled in its creation. Inconsistent with phi- 
losuphy, and presumptuous in the extreme, ts auch 
an opinion. ‘The tall giraffe and the sinewy-limbed 
antelope are not more directly organized for their 
respective requirements, than is the sloth for its 
appointed place in the scale of creation. Were ita 
terrestrial animal, then indeed might we call its 
structure defective ; but, its mode of life taken into 
consideration, we view it in another light, and per- 
ceive that it affords a marked example of design 
and purpose. ; 

Buffon’s eloquent misrepresentation of the sloth 
need not detain us, but we cannot avoid expressing 
our surprise that the great Cuvier not only quotes 
the words of that naturalist, but even follows up his 
ideas. The only excuse is, that the habits of the 
animals till recently were very imperfectly under, 
stood; yet might we not expect that a philo- 
sopher would pause before concluding that in 
‘the works of nature there occurred exceptions 
to the laws of harmony by which the whole is 
governed ? oy 

A few abservations on the organization of the 
sloth may not be unacceptable. 

Fig. 771 represents the skeleton of the common 
three-toed sloth; Fig. 772 the pelvis of the same ; 
Fig. 773 the skeleton of the Unau, or two-tuoed 
sloth. 

In the skeleton of the sloth we are struck at once 
with the great Jength of the fore-limbs, which are 
twice as long as the hinder ge and with the huge 
hook-like claws by which all four are terminated : 
we perceive, too, that the pelvis is bird-like in its 
conformation and of great breadth, separating the 
thigh bones {o an unusual distance from each other ; 
added to this, the thigh bones are directed obliquely 
outwards, while the limb from the knee downwards 
has an inward inclination; and the structure of the 
wrist and ankle is such, that the palm or sole, in- 
’ stead of being directed to the surface of the ground, 
as in other animals, is turned inwards towards the 
body in such a manner as to render it impossible 
for the sloth to place the sole of its foot straight 
down on a leve) surface, but to compel it under 
such circumstdnces to rest upon the external edge 
of the foot (see skeleton, Fig. 771). The hip-joint, 
as in the orang-outan, is destitute of the ligamen- 
tum teresa, whence the head of the thigh bone is 
endowed with greater freedom of motion. In the 
Al (three-toed slutd) the neck consists of nine 
vertebras, instead of seven, the ordinary number in 
mammalia, and the two tables of the skull in all 
the species are separated by large air-cells, 90 that 
the small dird-like brain is defended by « double 
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the branch to whivh the animal is clinging give 
way. 

Professor Owen observes, respecting the sloths, 
that “ they illustrate the affinity or tendency to the 
oviparous type, by the supernumerary cervical ver- 
tebre, supporting false ribs, and by the convolu- 
tion of the windpipe in the thorax, in the three- 
toed species; by the lacertine (lizard-like) character 
of three and twenty pairs of ribs in the unau; and 
by the low cerebral development, by ‘the great 
tenacity of Jife, and long-enduring irritability of 
muscular fibre in both species.” The muscles of 
the sloth are endowed with the most aston- 
ishing energy; their force is, indeed, almost in- 
credible, and harmonizes with the arboreal design 
of the skeleton, of which the limbs alone sufficiently 
indicate the creature’s habits. Who can mistake 
the meaning of the solid hook-like structure of the 
paws, or the design of the Jong arms, or of the 
seourity of the umon of the clavicle to the large 
scapula? We might here enter into minute de- 
tails, but we refrain, only observing that Nature in 
these points aimed at rigid unyielding strength, and 
has obtained the result she wished ; the Jong arms 
of the sloth being thus furnished with strong hooks, 
which are drawn to the palm (and the same obser- 
vation applies to the claws of the hind-feet) by 
means of elastic ligaments it can reach to a distant 
branch, and there fix itself with facility, or, while 
clinging to one branch, can draw towards itself 
another loaded with buds, fruits, or Jeaves, which 
offer a grateful repast. Rigid as its paw is, if can 
use it as a hand, and with great address convey 
food to its mouth. 

Unfitted then for the ground, on which he 
can only drag himself along by applying the claws 
of the fore-feet to any rough projection within reach, 
the sloth is eminently quahftied for the branches of 
the forest, and that rather for theie upper than 
their under surface; clinging to them, he rests 
and travels suspended, yet in perfect security ;"here 
his awkwardness disappears, and he traverses the 
branches or pasacs fram tree to tree in the dense 
forest with considerable celerity, ether in quest of 
food, or in order to escape Ins enennies. Stedman, 
in his * History of Surinam,’ has an engraving of a 
sloth in this position, which we have copied as 
illustrating ifs singular mode of progression (Fy. 
7a). Bat the arms of the sloth are also his wea- 
pons of defence, and weapons of no little foree: 
when attacked on the ground, he throws himself on 
his back, fixes Ins claws on his adversary, and 
grasps him with enormous power; in this manner 
he has been known to strangle a dog, holding him 
all the while at arm’s length, and in this manner he 
grapples with snakes of large size, tu the attacks of 
which he is said to be subject. 

Mr. Burchell (says Professor Buckland, in an 
interesting paper on these animals in the * Linn, 
Trans.’ 1835) observed, that ‘lis captive sloths 
assumed during sleep a position of perfect ease 
and safety on the fork of a tree, ther arms em- 
bracing the trunk, their backs resting on the angle 
of a branch, and their head rechning on their 
own bosom. The animal is thus roiled up nearly 
in the form of a ball; the entire vertebral co- 
lumn, including the neck, assumes a nearly cir- 
cular curve, and not only is the weight of the 
whole body maintained in an attitude of case and 
safety, but the head is supported between the 
arms and chest, and the face Jies buried in the long 
woul which covers those parts, and is thus pro- 
fected during sleep from the myriads of insects 
which would otherwise attack it.” According to 
Mr, Burchell, the buds and young shvuuts of a spe- 
cies of Cecropia form the principal food+ of the 
sloth. These trees grow only in damp places, and 
rise with a slender stem to the height of thirty or 
forty feet, giving off horizontal branches, hollow 
internally, except at the extremities. Along these 
branches it travels, and the young cling round the 
body of the mother. It would appear that the 
moisture of leaves or buds suffices the sloth for 
drink, as none kept by Mr. Burchell took Jiquid in 
any other way. hh the aspect of the sloth there 1s 
an expression of profound melancholy ; it seldom 
utters any cry; it notices nothing with any positive 
mark of attention except perhaps the trees to which 
unerring instinct draws it, nor by any action evinces 
much intelligence. ; 

The dental system of the sloth is the most simple 
that can well be conceived. They have no incisor 
teeth, but canines and molars only; and in the Ai 
the canines are diminutive, and in all respects very 
similar to the other teeth. The molar teeth are 
universally: eight in the upper jaw and six in the 
lower, four and three on either side respectively. 
Their construction is most simple; they are cylin- 
drical, unrooted, consisting, as Professor Owen has 
demonstrated, of a centre of vascular dentine sur- 
rounded by unvascular dentine or ivory, the whole 
enveloped by a layer of cementum, Charecte 


case, @ provision against accidental falls, should 
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by numerous minute calciferdus cells. II! fitted for 


sive the food, the teeth merely bruise it or break. 
own the tender structure of the buds or leaves, 
their deficiency in this point being: most probably, 
compensated by the singular complication of the 
stomach, which is sacculated. 

The sloths bring forth and suckle their young 
like ordinary quadrupeds. They have two mainmes, 
which are situated on the breast ; and the young 
sloth, from the moment of its birth, adheres to the 
body of its parent till it acquires sufficient size and 
strength to shift for itself. ‘The head of the Ai is 
short, the face small and round like that of the Ame- 
rican monkeys, the ears concealed in the long hair 
which surrounds them, the, eyes sinall and deeply 
sink in the head, and the tail a mere rudiment. 
The Indians hike its flesh, and are in continual 
pursuit of it, 

Naturalists reckon two distinet species of the Al, 
and three or four varieties, some of which may pro- 
bably be found to be specifically different, when 
they come to be dissected and carefully compared 
with one another. 1, The common Ai. (Brady ue 
tridactylus, Linn.) has a short round head, uenished 
with coarse shaggy hair, diaposed on the crown in 
verging rays, like that of the human species ;- the 
faco 18 of a yellowish colour covered with very 
short hair, whitet that of the body and extremities 
is universally long and shaggy ; the eyes are en- 
circled by a brown ring ; the hair of the body varied 
with irregular patches of dark and light brown, or 
silvery white: between the shoulders there is an 
oval pateh of short: orange-coloured hair, of a finer 
quality than that found on.other parts of the body, 
and divided in the centre by a hungitudiinal blawk 
stripe: the throat and breast are frequently of a 
light straw-colour, The texture of the hair is 
altogether peculiar, and more nearly resembles dry 
hay, or grass shrivelled and withered by the sun, 
than the har of ordinary quadrupeds. It is coane 
aud flattened at the extremity, but as small at the 
root asthe finest spider's web; and its dry and 
withered appearance forms the Ais principal see 
curily against its pursuers, as it renders it extremely 
difficult to detect it whilst at) rest among the 
branehes covered with Dark and moss of the same 
colour; if is only when in motion that if can be 
readily distinguished from the trunk beneath whieh 
it hangs suspended. In other respects, different 
Individuals of this species differ considerably from 
one another, in the shade and disposition of their 
colours, and in the intensity of the mark between 
the shoulders; some even want this Jatter mark 
altogether, others are of a uniform ash-colour over 
the whole body, and there are others still, which 
have the hair of the head pyrted in the centre, and 
hanging down upon each side. 

Length of the adult about seventeen or eighteen 
Inches. 

The Collared Ai, (Bradypus collaris,) is a very 
distincL species, even in the bony structure of its 
cranium. Its face is naked and of a black colour; 
the hair of its body less flattened and withered-look- 
ing than in the common species; the forehead, 
temples, chin, throat, and) breast covered with red- 
dish or rust-coloured hair, slightly trizzled ; on the 
crown of the head it is long and yellow, and on the 
rest Of the body pale orange: but the most dis- 
finguishing mark of the species is a large black 
collar which completely surrounds the neck, and 
from which its specific name of co/laris is derived. 
Beneath this outer coat there is an inner one of 
very fine fur, which as of a dark brown colour on the 
collar, but gradually diminishes in intensity towards 
the croup, where it is entirely white. . 

Both these species feed upon the leaves of trees, 
and bring forth but a single young one at a birth. 
When in motion in the forests they emit a feeble 
plaintive cry, resembling the word Ai, and which is 
the origin of the name they bear among the Eu- 
ropeans settled in America. ‘They are extreme) 
retentive of Jile, and have been seen tu move their 
Jegs, and exhibit other symptons of vivacity, a full 
half-hour afier being deprived of the heat and other 
viscera. 

The Unau, or two.toed sloth, of which we figure 
the skeleton (Fig. 773), is placed by her in a dis- 
tinct genus, under the title of Choluepus. It is the 
Bradypus didactylus of Linnwus. In its manners it 
closely resembles the Ai, which it exceeds in size, 

In both genera the skull is rounded, and the 
muzzle short, but more especially in the Ais. The 
zygomatic arch is very bold and stout, but is incom- 

lete in the centre. The malar bone is very deve- 
oped, and gives off a descending branch reaching 
over thelower jaw, but its zygomatic process does 
not reach the corresponding process of the temporal 
bone ; hence the arch, as we have said, is imperfect. 
The orbits are nearly circular, but incomplete be- 
hind. The lower jaw is Jarge and strong. 

In the two-toed sloth there are no pro-dorsal or 
supernumerary vertebrae in the neck; the feet are 
far less universally consolidated together. 
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11b.--Lower Jaw of Mylodon. 





716.—Right branch of the above. external view 





977.—<-Tooth of Mylodon. 778 —Tooth of Mylodon 


714 —Skeleton of Mylodon robustus. 





786 —Ungueal Phalanx of Megatherlum 






779 —Hemains of Sknil of Scelidothenum 
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Owen.—-Feet short, very 


‘g: forecfeet nie or Jean Jabour. to. which ‘the animal was appointed. 















strong, ‘equal or su | : : 
four Ca of which one or two.of the outermost.are || Perhaps it commenced the process of proatrating 
unarmed, fit for support and the chosen tree by ecratching away the soil from the 


pore: the rest 
be Larva arch com- 
erate or stout, acting 


roots, and then proceeded to grapple with it thus 
partially undermined, and apply the surpassing 
strength of its limbs and body, the muacies of the 
trunk and extremities, being animated by the in- 
fluence of the unusually large spinal chord. ; 
It may here be stated that. the skull of the spect- 
men described by Professor Owen had at sume time 
wenera all the species are extinct, and only known |} or other been fractured and had healed; the animal 
trom their fossil relics. living long afterwards: and it will at once occur to 
| the reader that these animals must have been un- 
774.—My.opon Rosustus. { usually liable, from their habits, to blows from heavy 
We figure the skeleton of this extinct giant, now | falling bodies; to meet such accidents the scul] was 
preserved in the Royal College of Surgeons, and | peculiarly constructed, its outer and inner table 
which, except that it was formed for tearing down || being separated by extensive air-cells, so that the 
the trees of the forest, and not living in their || fracture of the outer table might occur without in- 
branches, was closely related to the comparatively || jury to the brain. It mas by virtue of this structure 
pigmy sloths of the present day. Conceive of a || that the subject of tht Professur’s memoir appears 
sloth of the size and bulk ofa cece or hippo-~ | to have been saved. 
»ofamus, but with bones infinitely more massive, ae 
ralaeies infinitely more ealusinous and powerful, «79, 780, 781, 782, 4 ae SCKI.IDOTHERIUM. 
with a thick tal acting asa support, and forming || Our Figures represent (Fig. 779) the remains of the 
with the hind limbs a firm tripod, while the animal || skull; Figs. 780, 781, the dentition of an eatinet 
thus raised upright, and exerting its enormous |/ animal, to which Professor Owen has given the title 
strength, sways the tree to and fro, and lays it at |) of Scelidotherium. Figs. 782, 783, show the depth 
last prostrate ;—and our reader will have a good | of the implantation of the, teeth and their structure ; 
idea of what this mighty devastator of the primitive | ¢, the crown of a tooth seen from above. 
forests of South America must have been. This animal was evidently allied to the Mylodon 
The skeleton in question was discovered, as we || and Megatherium, and belongs to the same family. 
are informed by Professor Owen, ‘‘in the year 18-41 The fossil remains, viz., a cranium, several ver- 
by M. Pedro de Angelis, seven Jeagues north of the |] tebrie, the scapule, and various bones of the limbs, 
city of Buenos Ayres, in the fluviatile deposits con- | were discovered by Mr. Darwin at Punta Alta, in 
stituting the extensive plain intersected by the great || northern Patagonia, and in the same bed of partly 
Rio Plata and its tributaries, and which has been |} consolidated gravel as that wherein the lower jaws 
of Toxodon and a species of Mylodon were im- 


ised dunne a recent geological epoch above the 
level of the gen. . ° : il bedded. All the parts were discovered in their 


“In this formation, and most peovally anterior || natural relative position, indicating, as Mr. Darwin 
to its elevation, the animal must have been buried |] observes, that the sublittoral formation in which they 
entire, and if the present heat of the climate pre- had been originally deposited had been but little 
vailed, soon after its death, for the parts of the ske- |j disturbed. This beach is covered at spring-tides, 
leton were found little disturbed, and the very few |} and many portions of the skeleton were encrusted 
bones that are wanting are such as would be likely || with jfustre, Small marine shells were lodged 
to escape the search of the most diligent collector. within the crevices of the bones. 

*“ About the same time and near the same place The teeth .in structure resemble those of the 
a tessellated osseus carapace of some large qua- || Mylodon; there are neither incisors nor CANINES ; 
druped like an armadillo was exhumed, and intor- the molars are five on each side above, and four 
mation of this discovery having been communicated || below. Acéording to Vrofessor Owen, the Cape 
to the Royal College of Surgeons by Sir Woodbine || Ant-eater, or Aard-vark, of all the Edentata most 
Parish, Jate Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Wai resembles the Scelidotherium in the form of 
Buenos Ayres, both this carapace and the above- || the skull; and next to the Aard-vark may be cited 
mentioned skeleton were purchased by the College. |) the great Armadillo (Dasypus Gigas). 

They arrived in November, 1841, in many picces, “Although the Scelidothere, like most other Eden- 
fragile from the Joss of the animal matter; but | tals, was of low stature, and, hke the Megatherium, 
having been restored in some measure to their || presented a disproportionate development of the 
original tenacity, the parts of the carapace were || hinder parts, it 18 probable that bulk for bulk, it 
re-united, the skeleton was articulateu, and both || equalled, when alive, the largest existing Pachy- 
are now placed in the museum.” derms not proboscidean. There is no evidence that 
Wo may here observe that the tessellated carapace || it possessed a tessellated osseous coat of mail.” 


belongs to a jarge extinct armadillo, to which the Been pa 
largest living species, the Dasy pus Gigas, is but a 784, 785, 786, 787, 788, 789.—Tuk 
M KGATHERIUM. 


igmy; it is termed by Professor Owen, Glyptodon 
elnving The relies of this colossal beast, of which Figs. 787, 


clavipes. 
With respect to the fossil genus Mylodon, Pro- || 788, and 789 represent the skeleton, have been dis- 
covered only:in South America, of which continent, 


fessor Owen describes three distinct species, viz., 
M. Darwinii, M. Harlani, and M. Robustus, which |} at some remote period, it was an inhabitant. 
The affinity of this animal to the sloths and other 


tar exceeds the others in size. | 
We regret that want of space prevents us from |} Edentata was pointed out by Cuvier, but many 
points required elucidation ; in fact zoologists have 


| 
following Professor Owen through his elaborate | 
examination of the skeleton of Mylodon robustus, || been led, not without apparent grounds, into some 
errors, recently corrected. 


which to the scientific is replete with interest, nor 

enter into the affinities of the Mylodon to the Me- For a Jong time the museum of Madrid afforded 

gatherium, Megalonyx, and other extinct Edentata, || the only relies of the Megatherium in Europe; but 

which are rigidly scrutinized. the skeleton they compose is deficient in several of 
Fig. 775 represents the lower jaw of Mylodon: |} its parts; fortunately the recent acquisition by the 

Fig. 776, the external view of the mght branch ofthe || Royal College of Surgeons of a great portion of the 

lower jaw of Mylodon. Figs. 777 and 778, the sim- || bones of this animal has tended to supply the de- 

fects, at least to a considerable extent. 


ple teeth of the Mylodon, showing the depth of 
These sp:endid and valuable remains form the 


their implantation. The cavity at the base of the 
tooth is seen at a, Fig.777. As in the sloth, the || subject ofan interesting paper from the pen of Mr. 
Chit, in the third vol., p. 3, of the ‘Trans. Geol. 


Megatherium, and Megalunyx, these teeth, formed 
Soc. Lond.’ accompanied by an improved figure of 


for crushing leaves, are composed of a central pillar 

of coarse ivory, immediately invested with a thin || the skeleton, and figures of various detached parts, 
layer of fine dense ivory, and the whole surrounded || together with a map of that part of the province of 
Buenos Ayres in which the places where the bones 


with a thick coating of cement. 
From the structure of these teeth it is evident that || in question were found, and algo those of the Madrid 
specimen, are marked down, . 


the Mylodon fed on Jeaves, like the sloths of the 
The acquisition of these remains by the Royal 


present day. But, notwithstanding Dr, Lund’s | 
opinion, it was certainly not adapted for climbing || College of Surgeons is due to the zeal and liberality 
trees; besides, what trees could bear its weight? | of Woodbine Parish, Esq. ‘‘ They were found in the 
How then did it obtain its food? The whole of its || river Salado, which runs through the flat alluvial 
Oaseous confirmation suggests the answer—it was || plains tothe south of the city of Buenos Ayres. Their 
formed to uprend the trees that bore its sustenance. || discovery was owing to a succession of unusually dry 
The enormous expanse of the elvis, the great bulk || seasons In the three preceding years, which lowered 
and strength of the hind-legs, the solidity of the tail, || the waters in an extraordinary degree, and exposed 
to which its evidently vast muscles were attached, |) part of the pelvis to view as it stood upright in the 
enabling it with the hind-limbs to complete a firm || bottom of the river. It appears that this and some 
' tripod of support, the proportions of the fore-limbs, || other parts of the skeleton, having been carried to 
unequalled for massiveness by those pf any existing || Buenos Ayres by the country-people, were very 
or extinct animal, the size and strength of its claws,— liberally placed at Mr. Parish’s disposal by Don 
in short the whole mechanism of the colossal frame " Hilario Sosa, the owner of the property on which 


are armed with huge claws, 
plete, clavicles perfect ; tail m 
asa fulcrum or prop. 
Such are the characters of this family, as laid 
down by Professor Owen. It contains the following 
nera :—Megalonyz, Megatherium, Mylodon, 
elidotherium, Coglodon, and Sphenodon ; of these | 
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of the mud forming the bed of the river the ea 
mainder of the collection. “Further inquiry led My 
Parish to suppose that similar remeins might be 
met with in other parts of the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, and he applie4 to the local authorities to 
assist him in making (vsthersearch. This was given 
by the governor, Don Manual Rosas, and the res 
mains of the two other skeletons were found on his 
excellency’s own properties of Las Averias and Vi]. 
Janueva, one to the north, the other to the south of the 
Salado, but at no great distance from the place where 
the first had beendiscovered. In the latter instance 
the osseous remains were accompanied by an im- 
mense shell, or case, portions of which were brought 
to this country.” A fragment of this shell, or og. 
seous shield, 1s figured by Mr. Clift; its externa. 
surface is rough, and it appears to consist of an as. 
semblage of smaller parts, Fike rosettes in sculpture 
united together by suture; the sutures being ainly 
marked on the under surface, which is smooth. By 
M. Blainville, Dr. Buckland, and indeed by most 
naturalists, this buckler or carapace was regarded 
as belonging to the Megatherium, whose coloasa. 
bulk it was regarded as having protected, as is the 
case in the Armadillos, to which it was believed to 
be closely related, not only in structure and habits, 
but also foad. 

It has, however, been recently demonstrated by 
Professor Owen, and we believe to the entire satis- 
faction of Dr. Buckland himself, that the tesse}lated 
carapace found with the Salado remains did not 
belong to the Megatherium, but to a large arma- 
dillo-like animal, to which Professor Owen assigned 
the title of Glyptodon, and whose hind-feet, like the 
fore-foot, pppee to be so modified as to form the 
bases of columnar limbs destined to support an 
enormous incumbent weight. Moreover, from a 
rigorous examination of the details of ‘the skeleton 
of the Megatherium, into which we forbear to enter, 
he proves the incompatibility of such a shield with 
its osseous structure, which differs in marked essen- 
tials from that of the Armadillo, in which latter 
animal the skeleton is expressly modified for the 
armour which covers the back and head. 

In his paper on the Gly ptodon, wherein the claims 
of the Megatherium to this armour are discussed, 
Professor Owen gives a tabular account of the dis- 
covery of twelve skeletons of the Megatherium, and 
in no instance did any portion of bony armour occur 
with or near the bone; and in a note the writer of 
the article ‘ Megatherium’ in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ 
states as follows :— 

“ Sir Woodbine Parish has just now (May 29, 
1839) kindly communicated to usa letter received 
by him, giving information of the discovery of an 
almost entire skeleton of an adult Megatherium on 
the banks of the Rio de la Matanza, with all the 
vertebra: of the body, all the ribs, all the teeth, the 
head and the legs, in short, with the whole of the 
bones except the tail and one foot. Close to it was 
the skeleton of a ‘Tatou gigantesque ’ (Glyptodon 
probably), with its bony armour complete. There 
was also found a very small and perfect Megathee 
rium, which must have been only just born at the 
epoch of destruction. No mention is made of any 
traces of bony armour orshell about the Megatheria. 
In the old animal only one foot is wanting. It has 
been suggested that the so-called young Megathe- 
rium may possibly be askeleton of Scelidotherium.” 

It is then to the armadillo-like Glyptodon, and 
not to the Megatherium, that the strong bony ar- 
mour belongs; of this latter animal relics have been 
found on the left bank of the Pedernal, near Monte 
Video, and are preserved in the Museum of that 
town. Portions of bony armour also have been obe 
tained in the Rio Seco and Banda Oriental, similar 
in structure to the specimen of the Pedernal, 

“The collection of fossils,” says Professor Owen, 
‘brought to England trom South America by Mr. 
Darwin, has enabled me to add the following facts 
to the history of the Megatherium. Its teeth, for 
example, do not differ in number from those of the 


: sloths, there being five on each side of the upper 
e 


; jaw. Microscopic examination having demonstra 
| a marked difference in the intimate structure of the 
| teeth of the sloths and armadillos, 1 have ascertained 
| 7 this mode of investigation that the teeth of the 
egatherium have the same texture and composi- 
| tion as those of the sloth. And if from identity of 
dental structure in two different animals we may 
_ predicate a similarity in their food, a glance at the 
ny framework of the Megatherium is sufficient to 
| show that it must have resorted to other means of 
obtaining its leafy provender than that of climbing 
for it, whereby the necessity of inferring a 
tionate magnitude of the trees which noutieked the 
Megatherium is obviated.” it would appear that, 
like the Mylodon, the Megatherium uprooted: the 
trees, on the leaves of. which it fed, and--way fur: 








alshed ape 4 staal] probescis ts an“ adjunct to the 
congue im, steipping aff the smaller branches of the 
> akull, moreover, has the beng igor 
g. 
represents the lvis and hind-leg of the Megathe- 
rius in the Royal College of Sarieots ; Fig. 785, the 
ungueal phelanx ; Fig. 786, the teeth of Megathe- 
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‘With respect to the Megalonyx, it was an animal 
closely related to the Megatherium, and doubtless 
of the same habits, but of infenor size, not exceed- 
ing the size of an ox, though more solidly and 
heavily built. Its relics are apparently more rare 
than those of the Mayatherium, at least fewer have 
oeen recovered. 


II. INSECTIVOROUS EDENTATA. 


Family Loricata, or ARMADILLOS.—This family 
group includes the true armadillos (Dasypus), the 
Chlamyphorus, and also the Aard-vark, or Atnican 
Ant eater, which, though not covered with armour, 
approaches in its structure nearer to the armnadillos 
than to the American ant-eaters (My:mecophaga), 
vith whch animals it was formerly associated, 
and which it resembles very closely in manners and 


food. 

The Armadillos (Dasypus) are divided by Cuvier 
into five minor groups, or subgenera, according to 
number of the teeth and fore-claws; viz., Cachi- 
chames, Apara, Encouberts, Cabassous, and Piio- 
duntes. 

The Cachichames have four toes on each foot, and 
seven teeth on each side above and below. The 
Apars have four toes on each foot, and nine or ten 
teeth in each side in both yawa. The Encouberts 
have five toes on the fure-feet, and nine or ten teeth 
on each side above and below, with two incisor 
teeth in the upper. The Cabassous have five toes, 
but those of the fore feet are disposed obliquely, and 
in such a mannet that the thumb and index finger 
are small, the middle and fourth toes armed with 
tremendously large trenchant claws, and the filth 
very small: teeth nine or ten on each side above 
Sad below The Prodontes, in addition to the un- 
equal toes and enormous claws of the (‘abassous, 
nave from twenty-two to twenty-four small teeth on 
each side in each jaw. 

The Armadillos are exclusively confined to the 
warmer portions of the American continent, and 
the species are tolerably numerous, none, however, 
attaining to a very laige size excepting the Dayy pus 
Gigaa, which itself is but a pigmy to the extinct 
Gl poder. 

ese animals are burrowing in their habits, 
with thick, shot, powerful limbs, and a flattened 
bioad, stout body, covered above with plates and 
bands of horny armour. The head 1s broad between 
the eyes, whence it runs toa pointed muzzle, the 
mouth is small, the teeth are cylindrical, feeble, 
destitute of true roots, set apart from each other, and 
mutually fit, when the jaws are closed, into the inter- 
vals. The tongue 1s smooth, slender, and moderately 
extensible ; it is most probably endowed with the 
sense of taste in a high degiee, as we have observed 
especially in one species, the Dasypus Peba, the 
animal touched with it whatever was presented by 
ay of food ; and we know that it 18 lubricated abun- 
antly with a glutinous fluid, poured out cluefly trom 
‘he submaxillary gland. (See ‘ Zool. Proceeds.’ for 
1831, p. 144.) 

The portions of armour which cover these ammals 
consist of a triangular or oval plate on the top of 
the head, or rathe: on the chaffion, its posteior 
margin projecting over the neck; a large buckler 
over the shoulders, and a similar buckler over 
the haunches, while between these solid portions 
there intervenes a series of transverse banda cver- 
epping each other's edges, and allowing to the 
body due freedom of motion. Each of these 
separate portions consists of a multitude of small 
paits, all consolidated together, giving the idea of 
what 18 termed mosaic-work, especially on the 
head and shoulders, the pattern differing in different 
species. The jimbs, which aie shoit and thick, are 
aimost entuely concealed by the edges of tlns 
armour, but the feet, which are unprotected by it, 
@re covered: by a hard tuberculated skin. The tail 
is covered with a series of calcareous rings; the skin 
of the under surtace of the body 1s very rough and 
beset with long scattered hairs; and from between 
the Joints of the rings and plates of the dorsal armour 
there issue hairs of the same kind, more nnmerous 
in young than adult individuals, In some species, 
however, as the Mataco epeliey Apar), whose 
ermour is peculiarly thick and svlid, no hairs to be 

vered, 

The eyes of the Armadillos are small and lateral ; 

ears, varying in size in the different species, are 
frm, and covered with tuberculated skin. Most 
of the species are nocturnal in their habits, remain- 
ing concealed: in their burrows during the day ; 
theae are of erable extent, dipping at an in- 
Clnajion af about 46 degrees ; they have one or two 
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sharp turns, and very narrow, just admitting the 
paseaxe of their occupier. The animals make theac 

urrows with great expedition, and can only be 
forced out by amoke or water ; such 1s theirstrength 
and the tenacity of their hold, that they have been 
known to leave their tail in the hands of the hunter, 
on his attempt to drag them forth. 

When alarmed during their excursions, the first 
endeavour of these animals is to gain their burrows, 
to which they run with a degree of celenty httle 
to be expected from their clumsy appearance. 
Most of the species will easily outstip a man ; their 
movements, however, resemble those produced by 
mechanism, for as the spinous processes of the 
vertebral column are all inclined the same way, 
viz, towards the tail, there being no central points 
to which those of the upper and those ot the lower 
porier mutually converge, so the motions of the 
imbs are unaccompanied by corresponding inflex- 
10ns of this column, as 1s the casein other animals 
whose progressive motions are free and uncon- 
strained, 

When hard pressed and unable to gain their bur- 
row, they either attempt to dig a temporary place 
of refuge, or they gather up their limbs beneath 
their coat of mail, bend down their head, assume a 
partially rolled-up figure, and wait the event. The 
mataco, which does not buriow, and ys by no means 
swift, can roll itself up completely. They never 
attempt to bite or otherwise defend themselves. 
The food of the armadillos consists principally ot 
fallen fruits, roots, and worms; but they do not 
reyect carrion, and have been known to penetrate 
into graves, when not properly protected by stones 
or brick-work. Azara intorms us that ants are 
never found in the distiuets inhabited by the arma- 
dillos, and that these animals bieak mto the ant- 
hills, and devour the insects a» greedily as the true 
ant eaters. Nature, it 15 true, has not provided 
them with the same apparatus for this purpose, but 
the armadillos may, notwithstanding, destioy vast 
quantities of ants, though it is probable that they 
expel them from their own peculiar districts as 
much at least by destroying the habitations as by 
actually devouring the insects themselves = ‘The 
ordinary food of the armadillos consists chiefly of 
the roots of the manioc, of potatoes, maize, and 
other similar substances of a vegetable natuie, 
though, as alieady observed, without rejecting am. 
mal substances naturally soft o: so far decomposed 
as to be easily torn without the help ot canine teeth. 
They are also very destructive to the eggs and 
young of such bids as build then nests on the 
ground, and greedily devour worms, frogs, small 
lizards, and M. Avzara says, even vipers, The 
chief animal food of the armadillos, however, 18 
denved from the immense herds of wild cattle which 
cover the plains and savannas of every part of 
South Amenca These are rarely slaughtered but 
for the sake of the hide and tallow, and as the 
carcases are left to rot on the pampas, o1 plains, 
the smel] soon attracts vast crowds of carnivorous 
animals of various species, and among others, great 
numbets of armadilios, which gieedily devon the 
halt putnd flesh, and soon become extremely fat 
and corpulent. In this condition, notwithstanding 
the filthy nature of thei tood, thei flesh 18 esteemed 
a great delicacy, both by the native Indians and_ by 
the Portuguese and Spaniards of Amenea. The 
animal is roasted in its shell, and considered one of 
the mreatest dainties which the country produces 

The armadi'los see but indifferently, parti ularly 
in bright sunshiny weather , but then sense of hear- 
ing 1s extremely acute, and amply compensates tor 
any imperfection of sight, When alarmed by any 
unusual or strange sound, they puck up thei ears, 
stop fora moment to satisly themselves of its dis- 
tance and direction, then commence a precipitate 
retreat to their burrow, or, if that be too remote, 
hegin to construct a new one, Smell is, however, 
by far the most acute of their senses. 

It 18 generally beheved that the female armadillo 
brings forth but once dunng the year, but she pro- 
duces at a birth frequently six, aght, or even ten 
young ones; yet she has never more than four teats, 
and, accaiding to the report of M Azata, the most 
accurate and extensive observer who has written 
upon the history of these animals, in some species 
only two—an anomaly, with respect to the number 
of young and the number of teats, which appears 
to contradict the general rule observable among 
other mammals. 

It may here be observed that one of the weasel- 
headed armadillos (D Encoubert) i the Zoological 
Gardens, produced only two at a birth: when first 
born they were quite bhnd, about four inches in 
length, soft, and white, but the skin presented all 
the furrows and mosaic-work which characterize it 
when indurated and sold. The growth of these 
animals was not a httle surprising } In six or eizht 
weeks they attained nearly to the size of their 
parents. One born on the 3rd of September, 1831, 
and which died on the 16th of November of the 
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weight during that short 
52 ounces 2 drams, and measured 114 inches 
™m the nose to the root of the tail. The young 
are far more hairy than the adults, 


790.—Tue Peaa. 


Peba). The Tatouhou, or Black Tatu, of 
the Guarana, 18 an example of Cuvier's group of 
Cachichames, which, according to Gumilla; is the 
general name of the Armadilloy on the banks of the 
Ounoco. In zoologival catalogues we find it under 
the ambiguous names of Dasypus septemeinctus, 
D. octocinctus, and D. novemcinctus; three differ- 
ent species being thus made out fiom the erroneous 
buppouition that the number of moveable bands on 
the back was invariabla in the same species: 
whereas the truth 1s that the number of bands 1s 
subject to a certain degree of vanation; thus in the 
Mule Armadillo there are atx or seven bands, in the 
Peba fiom six to mne_ It ot lee also that the 
young have not the full complement of bands, by 
one or two which become developed afterwards. 
The Peba 18 a native of Guana, Brazil, and Para- 
xuay, and is timid and noctunal, it 1s tolerably 
rapid in its movements, and very expert in burrow- 
ing. 

It 18 never found in woods, but frequents the open 
and cultivated plains, and 1s much hunted by the 
inhabitants on account of its flesh, which, when 
roasted in the shell, 1s said to be extremely delicate, 
resembling that of a sucking-pig. 

The Jength of the head and body 18 about sixteen 
inches; of the tail, which 18 slender and tapenung 
fourteen inches. The muzzle is greatly elongated, 
straight, and pointed; the ears are rather large and 
the eyes small, the tongue Jong, narrow, pointed, 
and extensible The general colour of the shell 1 
dusky black. 

Allied to the Peba 1s the Mule Armadillo (Das 
pus hy bridus, Desm.), called M. Courgua, or Mule 
Tatu, by the Guaranis, in allusion toits long upnght 
ears. If is of smaller size than the Peba, and ita 
tail a8 comparatively shorter. It wanders by day 
over the plains, feeding on beetles, larva, roots, 
Xe ; differing from the Peba in being diumal in 
ity habits. It 1s common on the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres. 





same year, had 


791 —THe Maraco. 


(Dasypus Apar) ‘This epecies 19 an example of 
Cuvier’s group of Apars, The Mataco, or Bolita 
Cittle ball) as it is sometimes called, has its shell of 
defence extremely hard and solid, forming an ad- 
mirable coat of mail It has only three bands on 
the back. Of all the Armadillos, the Mataco 1s the 
only one which can assume the complete figine of 
a ball, enclosing the head and Jegs; and this 
faculty, together: with the strength of the skull, 
appears the more necessary, as it does not burrow, 
its limbs being feeble, and its claws little adapted 
fm scratching up the ground. Tt is diuimal an sts 
habits, and slow in its movements. It 18 anative or 
the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, the tail ia shot, not 
much exceeding two inches in length, while the 
head and body measme nearly filteen inches, 
Rolled up im its tessellated shell, at is sate from the 
attacks of dogs; “ For the dog,” says Mr Darwin, 
“not bemg able to take the whole in its mouth, 
tries to bite one side, and the ball slips away, The 
smooth hard covering of the Mataco ofters a better 
defence than the sharp pines of the hedgehog.” A 
shell of this species, which formed the cup of a 
cacique, 18 in the Mus Zool, Soc. 


792 —Tur Povou, or Weaski-neapDEep ARMA- 
bDIr10, 


(Dasypue Enconubert, TDesm.\. Ths Armadilic 
be'ongs to Cuvier s section termed Enecouberts. 1t 
is very Common in Paraguay, and burrows in the 
ground with almost incredible celerity. Its strength 
and activity are very remarkable, and notwithstand- 
ing the shortness of its legs, few men can overtake 
it = It 18 of a restless unqmet disposition, inquisitive 
and confident , and when any noise 1s made at the 
entrance of its burrow, it Is said to come fearlessly 
forth to Investigate the cause. Its voice 1s a Jow 
grunt, like that of a young pig. These animals live 
solitary or In pairs, and haunt wooded = distiicts, 
where they excavate very deep burrows when dan- 
ger threatens, they carry on then mining gperations 
rendering it difficult to dig them out They feed 
upon melons, putatoes, and other vegetables; but 
also to a great extent upon carnon, the natives 
nevertheless eat the flesh of this species without an 
repugnance. When it stops or rests on the ground, 
it has a habit of squatting like a hare in her form, 
and in this situation the great breadth of the body 
is very apparent. The head is large, flat, and nearly 
(rrangular. the face short, and the muzzle blunt; 
the ears are moderate. ; ; " 
Several individuala of this Armadillo have at va- 
rious times lived in the menagerie of the Zool. Soc. 
They appear to have little fear, and — come 
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femiliar éven with strangers : when running about 
their enclosure, during warm or sunny weather, they 


turn up the torf rapidly with their noses ap 


tly 
dn search of worms or insects; bread and milk is the 
diet on which they are fed: their actions are prompt 
and rapid. The Poyou measures about sixteen 
inches in the length of the head and body; the tail 


is about six or seven inches Jong. 


Another example of this section is the Pichiy, or 
Pichy (Dasypus minutus). It is extremely abundant 
on the arid pjains near the Sierra Ventana, and like- 
wise in the neighbourhood of the Rio Negro. ‘At 
Bahia Bianca,” says Mr. Darwin, “I found in the 
stomach of this Armadillo, coleoptera. larvae, roots 
vf plants, and even a small snake of the genus 


Am iets 


he Pichy prefers a dry soil; and the sand- 


dunes near the coast, where tor many ae rah 
n the 


never taste water, are its favourite resort. 
course of a day's ride near Bahia Blanca several 
were generally met with. The insfant one was 
observed, it was necessary, in order to catch it, 
almust to tumble off’ one’s horse; for if the soil was 
soft, the animal burrowed so quickly, that its hinder 
uarters almost disappeared before one could alight. 
he Pichy likewise often tries to escape notice by 
squatting close to the ground. It appears almost a 
pity to kill such nice little animals; for, as a Gaucho 
said while sharpening his knife on the back of one 
‘Son tan mansos’ (They are so quiet).” 
The Pichiy measures only ten 1gches in the length 
of the head and body, and about four inches in that 
of the tail. It ie diurnal in its habits. 


793.—Tnar TATOUAY 


(Dasypus Tatouay, Desam.). This species is an ex- 
ample for Cuvier’s section Cabassous The Tatouay, 
or Wounded Armadillo, is so called by the Indians 
in allusion to its tail, which is naked, or as it were 
rudely deprived of the crust or bony tube which 
covers this organ in all the other species. The 
whole length of the tatouay, as given by Azara, 
is twenty-six inches and a half, including the tal, 
which 1s seven inches and a half, round, pointed, 
and naked, with the exception of a few round scales 
or crusts on the ander surface of the third nearest 
to the extremity, which frequently trails along the 
ground when the animal walks: the rest is covered 
with soft brown fur, interspersed with a few stiff 
short hairs on the superior surface. The head is 
éonger, narrower, and more attenuated than that of 
the poyou, though considerably Jess co than in the 
tees and mule armadillo; the ears are unusually 
arge, being nearly two inches long, and in figure 
forming a segment of a eircle; the body is round; 
the claws of the fore-feet, particularly that of the 
middle toe, are excessively large. ‘The bucklers of 
the eroup and shoulders are composed of ten and 
seven rows of scales respectively, each scale forming 
an oblong rectangle; the moveable bands are thirteen 
in number, composed of scales much smaller than 
those of the bucklers, and of a nearly square figure. 
The habits of this species are altogether unknown. 
It inhabits Guiana and Brazil, and ts rarely found 
so far south as Paraguay. 


794. Toe Great ARMADILLO 


(Dasypus Gigas). This Armadillo is an example 
of Cuvier’s group Prodontes. The Great Arma- 
dillo measures nearly three feet three mehes in 
length, from the nose to the origin of the tail;,the 
head is seven inches and a half Jong, the ears an 
inch and three-quarters, and the tail one foot five 
inches. It» supeior size 18 alone sufficient to dis- 
tinguish this species frgm all the other known arma- 
dillos, but it possesses numerous other characters 
not less remarkable. Its head is proportionately 
bmalier than i the other species, the forehead 1s 
more protuberant, and the face, from the eyes down- 
wards, assumes a tubular cylindrical form, like that 
of the peba; the ears are of a moderate size, 
pointe’ and habitually crouched backwards; the 

ucklers of the shouldets and croup are composed of 
nine and eighteen rows of plates respectively, and 
separated by moveable bands to the number of 
twelve or thirteen, formed of rectangular scales, 
about halfan inch square, The tail is thick at the 
root, being upwards of ten inches in circumierence : 
it is gradually attenuated towards the tip, covered 
with plates disposed in rings at the base, and form- 
ing spiral or crescent-shaped lines throughout the 
rest of its length. The claws are large and power- 
ful, but in their relative form and dimensions 
differ little from those of the tatouay already de- 
scribed. 

This species inhabits Brazil and the northern parts 
of Paraguay. It is never found in the open country, 
but keeps close to the great forests, and buriows 
with surprising facility. Those who are employed in 
eollecting the Jesuits’ bark frequently meet with it 
in the woods, and report that when any of their 
companions happen to die at a distance from the 
settlements, they are obliged to surround the body 
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Armadillo. 
Genus Cilamyphorue: 


7095, 796.—TaHxE Picaictago 
(Chlamyphorus truncatus). 












‘upper world.” 


the armadillos, for it 1s covered above by a shell, 
not however of very hard consistence, nor very thick, 
but of a texture between horn and leather. This 
shield-hke plate commences on the head and ex- 
tends over the back and haunches, over which 
latter it dips down quite abruptly and perpendicu- 
lariy, so as to make it seem as if the body was cut 
off abruptly at its hinder part. It is divided by 
intersecting furrows into a series of bands or strips, 
each stnp being itself made up of fifteen or twent 
plates of a square form, except on the head, whic 
18 covered with a single plate composed of a mosaic- 
work of rounded and irregular portions, and the 
perpendicular haunch.- plate, which is also tessellated 
(Fig. 797). This horny covering or shield is not 
fixed by the whole of its mlerior surface to the 
integuments beneath, as is the case with the arma- 
dillo; but merely rests on the back, free throughout, 
“excepting along the spine of the back and top of 
the head ; being attached to the back, immediately 
above the spine, by # loose cuticular production, 
and by two remarkable bony processes on the top 
of the os frontis (bone of forehead), by means of 
two large plates which are nearly incorporated with 
the bone beneath ; but for this attachment, and the 
tal being firmly curved beneath the belly, the 
covering would be very easily detached.” The ex- 
tremity of the tail is formed like @ paddle. ‘ The 
whole surface of the body and under-side of the 
shield are covered with fine s.ik-hke hair (of a 
delicate straw colour), longer and finer than that 
of the mole but not so thick. The anterior of the 
chest 15 large, full, and strong: the anterior extre- 
mities short, clumsy, and powerful.” The hand, 
which is amazingly thick and compact, is furnished 
with five powertul but compressed nails, which 
arranged together in their natural situation, consti- 
tute one of the most efficient scrapers or shovels 
which can be posmbly imagined ; and expressly 
adapted for 
egual ratio ill-fitted tor celerity on the surface. 
The hind-legs are comparatively weak, the feet 
being long and plantigrade, the toes being furnished 
with smal! flattened nails. Sight is but a secondary 
sense as regards its impoitance in the economy of 
an animal living in darkness beneath the ground. 
The organs of vision, therefore, are very minute, 
and buried in the silky fur by which the circular 
orifices of the cars are completely concealed. The 
head 18 almost conical in figure, going off from a 
broad base to a pointed muzzle furnished with an 
enlarged cartilage, somewhat as in the hog, and 
doubtless for the purpose of grubbing and burrowing 
for food. 

In accordance with the details of external confi- 
guration, the skeleton 1s equally indicative of the 
animal’s habits. The skull 1s firm, and prevented 
from being pressed upon by the shield which rests 
on the two projections. The bones of the fore-limbs 


are short, thick, and angular; the scapula broad | 


and strong: the rmbs thick, and capable of re- 
sisting great pressure. The hip-bones are of 
singular construction, and admirably formed for 
protecting the internal organs from injury. Such 
18 an outline of the structure and habits of the 
ehlamyphorus, an animal which, though bearing in 
some points a resemblance fo the armadillos, yet 
possesses characters so exclusively its own as to 
render it one of the most interesting discoveries in 
zoology. Of this rare animal two specimens alone 
exist, one in the Museum of Philadelphia, the 
other, with its skeleton, in the Museum of the Zoo- 
logical Society, London. 

For an account of the structure of this animal, 
see Mr. Yarrell’s paper in the ‘Zoological Journal.’ 
Fig. 798 represents a lateral view of the skull of the 
pichiciago; Fig, 799, an upper view; Fig. 800, 
w basal view of the same; Fig. 801, lower jaw; Fig. 
802, the cervical vertebrae, and first bone of the 
sternum, with parts of the first and second ribs seen 
from below. Fig. 602*, the skeleton; Fig. 803, 

elvis seen from behind; Fig. 804, same seen from 

low: Fig. 805 vertebrae of tail. 




















i to prevent it 
| from being scratched up and devoured by the Great 


This extraordinary 
little creature, though scarcely six inches in length, 
is formed on the plan of the utmost strength and 
solidity, being destined for burrowing habits. It isa 
native of Chili, where, like a mole, it works out galle- 
ries in the rich soil of the valleys, living for the most 
part underground in quiet seclusion. So rare is 
this animal, that it is regarded by the natives as a 
curiosity. Its food, so far as we are assured by its 
dentition and the imperfect accounts collected, con- 
sists of insects and Jarvee: night probably is the sea- 
son of its activity, and of its unfrequent visits to the 


The appearance of the pichiciago reminds us of 


rogression underground, but im an | 






Genus Orycterqpus:-— ee 

606.—-Tue AARD-VaRx 
(Orycteropus Capensis), This animal, know# to th 
colonists of the vere of Good Hope by the nam. 
of aard-vark, or earth-hog, is the sole example, a, 
far as ascertained, of the genus Orycteropus, 
aard-vark is essentially burrowing in its habits, anc 
insectivorous in its diet. Its proportions are thick, 
and strong, though the general contour is elongated 
and the limbs short. It is neither protected by 
plates nor scales, but the skin is thick, tough, and 
course, and covered with stiff hair, resembling bris- 
‘tles in quality, and somewhat scantily disposed, 
especially on the head. The muzzle is elongated, 
narrow, and hog-like at its apex; the mouth small, 
and the tongue extensible; the eyes are rathe: 
small; the ears large, long, and pointed; the tail 
tapering from a very stout base; the limbs are 
short, thick, and very muscular; the fore-feet have 
four stout toes armed with large solid nails, re. 
sembling hoofs in appearance, and admirably 
adapted as scrapers of the dry hard ground of an 
Afiican desert. The hind-feet are long and planti- 
grade, having five toes armed with nails of the 
same character as those of the fore-feet. 

The teeth consist of seven molars on each side 
above, of which the first is minute and distinct from 
the rest, and six on each side below. Fig. 807 gives 
the teeth of the upper jaw in two views; Fig. 808, 
those of the lower Jaw; Fig. 809, the teeth of both 
jaws together. 

The aard-vark attains to a considerable size, mea- 
suring, when fully grown, upwards of five feet in 
total length, of which the tail 1s one foot eight or nine 
inches, Its food consists exclusively of ants, which 
it takes by means of its long glutinous tongue, after 
effecting a breach in the dome-hke houses of solid 
indurated mud-work which those insects construct, 
and which are very abundant in certain districts, 
These hillocks are trom two to three feet high, and 
their structure 18 irregularly cellular, not unlike 
volcanic honeycomb stone, exhibiting a maze of 
passages opening into each other. In demolishing 
these buildings for the sake of their multitudinous 
inmates, which are devoured by wholesale, the aard- 
vark employs the active portion of its existence, 
The dwelling of the aard-vark itself is at 8 burrow at 
a little distance beneath the surtace of the ground, 
out of which it comes forth only duing the night, 
for in its habits it is entirely nocturnal; hence 
during the day it is seldom seen, but may be ob- 
served as the dusk approaches creeping from its 
hole intent upon its prey. ‘These burrows, where 
numerous (as they are in some districts, where also 
naumerable ant-hills cover the plain), are dan- 
rerous to wagons travelling over the country; and 
cattle and horses occasionally break through the 
surface of the ground into them, and thus suddenly 
stumble or fall. They are often very extensive, and 
it 1s incredible with what despatch the animal 
makes them, and with what rapidity it mines on- 
wards when endeavouring to elude the search of 
persons attempting to dig it out of its retreat: hence 
it 18 not captured without difficuity. The flesh of 
the aard-vark, and especially the hind quarters when 
made into hams, are accounted excellent. 

The aard-vark is a connecting link between the 
armadillos and the next section. 


Family Tootuirgss ANT-ZATERS :— 


Genus MMyrmecophaga.—The genus Myrmeco- 
haga, as established by Linn@us and retained by 
Jesmarest and others, 18 not strictly natural. Per- 

haps we should hardly be justified in separating the 
Tamandua from the ‘Tamanoir (Great Ant-bear, or 
Ant eater); but with respect to the little two-clawed 
ant-eater it ceitainly forms the type of a distinct 
genus. 


810.—THE Great ANT-EATER, OR ANT-BEAR 


(Myrmecophaga jubata). The Tamanoir of Buffon. 
This species, a native of Guiana, Brazil, and Para- 
guay, is characterized by the total absence of teeth 

a narrow head with an extremely slender elongated 
snout, contrasting strangely with the clumsy mas- 
sive contour of the limbs and body. The mouth ts 
a amall slit at the extremity of the snout; the eyes 
are smal), and the tongue long, cylindrical, and pro- 
tractile, constituting an organ for obtaining insect 
food, and is lubricated by a gummy saliva; the 
limbs are short, but of great thickness, furnished 
with huge hook-like claws well adapted for making 


bARMAPE.Lo 


| forcible entrance into the solid dwellings of the 
Termite ants. The claws of the fore-feet are four 
in number, the inner one being the smallest; of the 


hind feet, five. Those of the fore-feet, in a state 
of repose or when the animal is walking, are doubled 
inwards on a rough callous pad, and the outer por 
tion only of the fore-feet is applied to the ground. 
The claws of the hind-feet are short, and the sole is 
a naked protuberant The ears are short and 
 yound; the tail is of great thickness at the 





ee 
hence it narrows to the apex, being laterally com- 
os , but its form is hid beneath a profusion of 


, Aowing hair, which hangs hke a full 


\) 
Yume dr fiinge. ; 
P The hair of the head is short and close, but over 


all the rest of the animal it 1s Jong and shaggy, par- 
uoularly on the tap of the neck and along the back, 
where it forms a kind of long mane, and on the tail, 
where it 18 a foot in length, and hangs down on 
ee sweeping the ground when the ant-bear 
walks. 

Tho prevailing colour on the head, face, and 
vheeks of the ant-bea: 1s a mixtme ol giey and 
brown; that on the upper paits of the body and 
tail is deep biown, mixed with silvery white. A 
broad blach band, bordered on each side with a 
similar one of white ar light greyish brown colour, 
commences on the chest, and panes obliquely over 
each shoulder, diminishing gi adually as it approaches 
the Joins, where it ends ina point. =| he sides, arms, 
and thighs are silvery gicy, with a shght miature of 
brown, marked with two deep blach spots, one on 
the carpus, and the othe: on the toes, the hind 
legs are almost perfectly black, and the breast and 
belly of a decp brown, almost equally obscure. 

The following 15 an abstiact of the habits of this 
animal, as observed by Dr Schombuigh (see ‘ Zool, 
Proceedings,’ 183%, p. 21) :-— 

Dr. Schombiigk obseives, that at a distance the 
ant-bear appeals to be a much fallet animal than it 
ieally ts, owing to the elongated and neatly erect 
hair of the mane, and also the erect manner in 
which it cares its large bushy tail When walh- 
ing, the outer portion of the fore-foot 1» apphed to 
the ground, and the long claws are then doubled 
inwaids, Itiuns witha peculiar tiot, and Is nof, 
as has been represented, slow in ifs movements and 
easily overtaken, for when chased, it will heep a 
hose in canter, and doves not tue readily, White 
ants, or termites, constitute its chief food = When 
the ant-bear meets with one of the tumuli con- 
stiucted by the wlnte ants, it immediately pulls the 
fabne down by means ol its lange stiong claws, and 
when the ants are thus eaposed, its long slenda 
tongue is thrust out to collect them = The movc- 
ments of the tongue, alternately being protruded 
and retracted, me so iapid, stys Di Schombuiph, 
that at a» no Jonze: surprising how so laie an animal 
can satiate its appetite with such minute msects 
The ant-bear 1s, howcvar, an economist, and does 
not destroy more than he wants Wohin he finds 
that the termitcs dintinish on the surtace, and evary 
one sichs 10 escape in the numerous galleries of the 
ruincd cdifice, he uses his Ictt foot to hold some 
Jarge lumps of the nest, whilst with the right he 
leistuely pulls them to pieces. 

With the te:mmtes he swallows a considerable 
quantity of the mitenal of which the ants’ nest ds 
constructed Ot this fact Di Schombingh assured 
himself by dissection, and he ts of opinion that the 
substance of the nest serves as 4a Conector 

“It has been generally thought,” says Dr Schom- 
burgk, “that the ant bear lives exciusively on ants, 
this, however, 1s not the case, In one which I dis- 
rected a year ago a species of Julus was found , and 
the avidity with which an adulf one now in my pos- 
session swallowed fresh meat, which was hashed up 
tor it, makes me belicve that even in the wild state 
it does not satisty itself exclusively with ants, and, 
provided the food 1s of such a size that it can take 
it up with its moveable upper hip, it does not despise 
it.” According to the same authority the gicat ant- 
eater makes no buiiow, its tal serving as a sufficient 
protection: the female produces a single offspring, 
which she cariies on her back; she defends herelt 
by stiuking with her fore feet, while mused on her 
haunches, or throws herself on her back, dealing 
blows with both her claws The young soon be- 
come tame and fanuhar, growl lhe a puppy, o1 
utter a plaintive whine. The sense of smell is cx- 
quinte, and the anmal 1s dnected move by this 

an by sight. ‘The teats of the female are two, and 
pectoral. The young remains with its parent for 
the space of a year 

Dr. Schombuigh domesticated an adult female 
ant-eater, which he found capable of climbing with 
great facility, and also of taking up obje: ts with its 
paws. It ate beef and even fish cut small. When 
not asleep, it rested on its haunches; but in feeding 
kneeled as goats and sheep often do. Its height was 
three feet, the length of the head one foot three 
mehes; of the back three feet seven inches ; of the 
tail three feet sx inches. 


811.—Tnhe TAMANDUA 


(Myrmecophaga Tumandua, Cuv.). The Middle 
Ant-eater, Shaw ; the Cagouaré of Azara. 
‘This species 19 a native of Brazil and Paraguay. 
In the genera! plen of its osteology, the Tamandua 
with the Tamanoir, but the bones of the 
muesie are shorter than the cranial portion, instead 
af. being twice as Jong: hence the whole head is 
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roore abbreviated: the snout ie aleo more conical, and 
geste a less tubular appearance. Independently, 

owever, of this difference, the Tamandua is saaily 
distinguished from its congener. It ss far infenor 
in size, and its tail, instead of being furnmhed with 
full flowing hair, 18 a long, taper, thinly covered 
organ of prehension, nearly naked indeed at the tip, 
though well covered at the base. The fur of the 
body 18 thich, dense, and hatsh, and on the hinder 
quarters of tolerable length, bnt on the head and 
fore-quarters it is short, wuy, aprught, and glossy, 
and radiates fiom an areola between the shoulders, 
the point of the muzzle bare, the eyes are small ; 
the ears of a moderate size and rounded; the mouth 
18 small, and the nostils are lateral slits. 

In the structure of the limbs it closely resembles 
its lager congener. The Tamandua when fully 
grown measures abuut two feet im the length of the 
head and body, and sixteen or seventeen Inches in 
that of the tal. A young specimen before us mea- 
sures nineteen inches in the body, and thirtcen in 
the tail. Its colour on the head and fore quaitars 
w yellowish white. the sides of the 8 the 
haunches, and the under suirice, together with the 
base of the tail, being black, and a black stripe 
passes along each shoulder 

M Geothoy regards as distinct species one alto- 
gether blnck, which he terms Z' mara, and another 
with a double shoulder-stripe, which he has named 
T bwittata ‘hey are, however, most probably 
only vanities, at Jeast Cuvier states, in Ins ‘Oasc- 
mens Jossiles,’ that however these animals may 
vary in colour, they present no difference in ther 
proportions, nor in the details of then shelctons, 
though he has nmdly compwed them togethes 
Azaia tells us that he once found dead a Cagoua?’ 
thanty-seven inches and thiee-quaitars long, which 
was of an universal yellowish white, whence he con 
cludes that the peiect hvery is not gamed until the 
second year [he young are of an universal pale 
cinnamon colow 

In its manners the Tamandua agiecs with the 
Tamanorr, with thos difference, that it offen climbs 
trees, aiding itself by ats prchensile tail, which, 
however, ls much inferior asa prchensile organ to 
that of the tth two-tocd ant-catar, and its claws 
are also Jess calculated for arborcal habits | Azaa 
suspects that it fecds muc h upon honcy and bees, 
which he adds, ae hac (Mm Paraguay) destitute af 
stings, and take up then abode in trees When re 
porns the ‘lamandua doubles ils head on its chest, 
ies on ats belly, places as lore limbs von is mdas 
and ats tal over ats hody Lt smalls strongly of 
musk, and the odow when the animal ws ioitated, 
very disagreeable, and may be perceive dat agicat 
distance ‘The female produces one at «a bith, st 
sy Says Avan, very ugly, and is cated by the 
mothe: on her shoulders 


812 —Ine Liritr ANI-EAIFR 


(Myr mecophaga dutactyla, Linn) The distinguish- 
Ing Characters of this species Consist in the shortness 
of the muzzle, winch is comcal, in the number of 
the claws, which are two on each tore -foot, of hook 
he shape, compressed Jatarally and very shirp, the 
vuter one being considcrably the dargest, im the ob- 
hquc position of the hind-feet, which arc armed with 
four short compressed claws, and lastly im = the 
strongly prehensile power of the tail, which Is very 
long and eovaed with tine silky fur, hle that of the 
body, «xcept tor three inches of the under surface at 
the tip, where as inthe spider monkey it ts poulectly 
Sata Nhe claws of the fore fect, which resemble 
those of the sloth, are folded down on a callous pad, 
and with these the little cicature can cling to a 
Dnanch while the inward tonmnwe of the bind-limba 
combines with the prehensile structure of the tail to 
fit if fur ats arbore ‘| residence It may be observed 
that the animal pos esses clavicles, which do not 
exist in the great ant cater, the Tamandua, nor yet 
inthe Pangolins 

The eyes are small, the ears close and buried in 
the fur, the mouth issmall, and the tongue long and 
vermiiorm ‘The furs exquot'cly fine, soft, ¢ urled, 
and silky, the genesal colour is delicate golden 
stiaw, with a brownish math on the back, often 
wantng Length of head and body, ten inches. of 
the tail, ten inches and a half 

The little ant eater 15a native of Guana and Bra- 
ail, where it tenant the torcsts, susp nding itselt by 
its long tail, as well as clinging by means of its 
claws 1t searches for insects among the fissures of 
the bark, and attacks the nests of wasps, the nymphee 
of which it pulls out with its fore claws or es i 
and eats them while it sits up like a squirrel. In 
defending themselves, these animals strike with both 
the fore-paws at once, and with considerable force. 
In then habits they are nocturnal, sleeping with the 
tail twisted round their perch. They utter no cry. 
The female 1s said to breed in the hollows of trees, 
making a bed of leaves, and producing only one at 
abirth. There 1s a pale variety, regarded by some 
as a distinct species. 
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Genus Manis.—The American Anteaters are 
represented in India end Afnea vy the Pangolins, 
or Scaly Ant-eatera, which constitute the genus 
Manis of Linneus These angular animals may 
at once be known by the armour of dense horny 
scales, or tuangula plates overlapping each other, 
by which every part of the body, except the middle 
line of the under suitace, 1s completely invested. 
The body is depressed, sounded above, long and 
tow ; the head a» small and conical, the eyes are 
minute, there are no exte:nal ears, the mouth 
small, and the tongue long and eatensble, the taal 
1s lung and broad, and covered above and below 
with hard imbnicated scales, the limbs are very 
short and thick, and mailed hhe the reat of the 
body , no distinct toes are apparent beyond the claws, 
which on the fore-leet ae five in number, the three 
cecutral ones being of enormous size, arched, thick, 
and bluntly puinted The first and the Jast claw 
nic very small. The large claws fold down on a 
thick coarse pad, asin the ant-eater, and the mode 
of progression in both casesis the same. — [he hind- 
feet have five short, thick, blunt claws, edging a pad- 
hhe sole, covered with couse granular skin, and so 
protuberant, that the claws do not fairly touch the 
ground, ‘The ungueal phalanges, o1 last joints of 
the toes (both of the fore and hind feet), which are 
sheathed by the claws, ae remarkable tor being bi- 
hiurcated at then extremity, a peculiarity found in 
no otha: of the Fdcentata, Itis evidently a contor 
wation intended to give the claws a moe secme 
attachment 

‘The osseous framework in general is: moulded 
upon the same plan as that of the ant-eatera Slow 
nthe motions, and: unfuimshed with weapons of 
offence, the mans defies the assaults of almost 
every foc. when attached, if rolls itself up into a 
ball, wipe its tail over the head, and ratwes all its 
pomted and shatp-edged scales in semmed array, and 
thus invulnerable, conquers by passive resistance, 
‘The food of the manis consists of termites: and ants, 
which it takes in the same manner as the Amencan 
ant-caters It dwells in holes which at burnows out 
in the ground 


813—Tni Srori warmron Mantes 


(Aan brachywa, ¥sxl) This species 1 @ native 
of India, ands vary Common io the Dukhun, living 
on termite ants The specinen before us measines 
about four feat an total Jength = A second Indian 
species is fiom Java, it as the Mamg Javanica of 
Desmarest A third species has recently been dis- 
covered by Mi Modgson in Nepal, 


813 —Iux Tona-rai rp Manis 


(Mans lonqieaudata’ Gvofl ) ‘This 18 {he best- 
hnown of the Aftican species, and attains to a large 
size omeasuming about two fectin the Jength of the 
body, and about tice feet in the length of the taal, 


S]1—Tissminck’s Manis 


(Manis Temmencha, South) 
isa native of South Attica Mr Bennett observes 
tlrat the most remarkable features of this animal 
aie the shortness of the head, the bréadth of the 
bedy und the breadth of the tal, which as nearly 
equal to that of the body, and continues throughout 
the gieater part of its extent of neatly the same 
width, faparng only shghtly towuds the end, 
where it gs rounded and almost truncate, Mr 
Bennett further remarks that a pecuharnty in the 
distubution of the scales of Manw ‘Temminckin is 
the cessation of the middle scnies of them at a short 
distance anterior to the extremity of the tail, so 
that fle dant four fransveise TOws consist of four 
scales cach, cach of the preceding sows having five. 
(§/ool Proc PSE) 

Habits, Fuod §¢—De Smith relates thiut when 
Manis Femminchis is discovered, it never atfempte 
to escape, but imetantly rolls itself up into @ glo- 
bular form, taking especial care of its head, which 
isthe only part that is eamly injued = Ants con- 
stitute its clef and favounte foad, and these mt 
a cures by extending its projectile fongue into holes 
which may exist in the habitations of these insects 
or which it may itself form, and when, by means 
of the glutinons matter with which its tongue as 
covered, a full Jond has been received, @ sudden 
retraction of the retractor muscles Carries both into 
its mouth, after which the ants are immediate) 
swajiowed. (' Hiustiafions uf the Zoology of South 
Airsea ’) 

It sa rare specics, the natives having a prejudice 
against it, and burning cvery individual they find, 
go that 11 1s almost extirpated in many places = Fig. 
815 represents the posterior view of the skull ol 
the short-talled manis, Fig. 816, the skull seen 
fiom above, Fig 817, ditto seen from below, Fig. 
818, ditto profile’ Fig. 819, the fore-foot ; Fig 820, 
as hind toot; Fig. 821, the skeleton; Fig. &22, the 
pelvis. 


‘The present pangolin 
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ORDER CARNIVORA. 


URSIDZE. 


(Bzans, and allied animals).—-The members of the 
family group termed Urside are characterized for 
the most part by their robust figure, by their heavy 
gait, and plantigrade walk, as well as by the tuber- 
Gular surface of the grinders—a form connected 
with diet, in great A onl at least, consisting of vere- 
table products. e alimentary canal is simple. 
Most of the species are expert climbers: they con- 
ceal themselves in caves, holes of the earth, or in 
hollow trees, in which the females produce their 
young. 

We may here remerk that under the general 
term Plantigrada many genera have been associated 
together, which are by no means nearly related ; 
and some indeed have been placed with the bears, 
only from ther feet being plantigrade, while in 
reality they belong to another family group. We 
shall not adopt the terms Plantigrada or Digitigrada 
as the names of sections of the Carnivorn; the ani- 
mals of which order, as will be shown on a future 
occasion, resolve themselves into wel)-marked 
families. 

Genus Ureus.—The animals of this genus, viz., the 
Bears, are distinguished by their ponderous bulk, 
massive limbs, and heavy gait: they are completely 
plantigrade in their walk, but their huge claws, whic 
are tremendous weapons, are not retractile; they 
are, however, well adapted for digging. They are 
completely omnivorous, devowing flesh, vegetable 
roots, grain, fruits, and honey. ‘* The bear,’ ” says 
Aristotle, “is an omnivorous animal, and by the 
suppleness of its body climbs trees, ‘and eats the 
fruits, and also legumes ; it devours honey likewise, 
having first broken up the hives; as well as crabs, 
ants, and flesh.” 

In the ‘Tour on the Prairies, the ranger describes 
the fondness of the bear for honey in language 
which, if it be not guite classical, is at al] events 
graphic. “The bears is the knowingest varmint for 
tinding out a bee-tree in the world ; they ‘ll gnaw 
for a whole day together at the trunk, till they make 
a hole big enough to get in their paws, and then 
they "Il haul out the honey, bees and all.” 

We do not know whether the predilection of the 
bear for this luscious food ever bring» him into the 
trouble in which he is id peels in our woodcut, 
Fig. 823; but we may easily conceive that the swarm 
youn endeavour to revenye the assaults upon their 
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The dental formula of the genus Ursus is as fol- 

6 G- -6 

Canines fol} 7. Jpe 
(Fig. 824.) Fig. 827 represents the skeleton of the 
Polar Bear. 

The feet are 5-toed; the tail is short; the hmbs 
are robust; the eyes are small, but quick and ani- 
mated ; and the head is large and broad across the 
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—_ Asia, and America present us each with 
their peculiar species of this genus ; but with respect 
to Africa the existence of any there has been more 
than doubted, and many attempts have been made 
to explain away the passages in ancient writers re- 
ferring to the bear in Africa. 

Pliny, however, not only asserts that the bear is 
not an African animal, but expresses surprise at a 
statement in some records that a hundred Numidian 
bears were brought to Rome during the consulship 
of°M. Piso and M. Messala, tor the Circus, by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, curnle ewdile, who also 
brought a hundred A&thiopian chasseurs (see 
lib. viii.). But as Pliny elbewhere states that there 
are neither boars, nor stags, nor goats, nor bears 
in Afmiea, we know how far he can be trusted. 
That there are bears in Africa, notwithstanding 
all that has been said to the contrary, is now well 
established. 

Ehrenberg bunted a bear in Abyssinia: his words 
are, “Moreover we ourselves have seen in the 
mountains of Abyssima, and therefore in Africa 
itself, an animal most hke to a bear~-nay, why had 
I nat said a bear?—and hunted it repeatedly, but 
in vain. It is called by the natives Karrai.’” And 
he also observes that Forskal has brought tidings of 
an indigenous Arabian bear. 

It is ascertained, moreover, that the bear exists on 
the range of the ‘Atlas and the Tetuan mountains ; 
and in a letter to the curator of the Zoological 
Society, from Edward Blyth, Exq., while on his 
voyage to India, is the following interesting pas- 
sage :—~ 

‘Upon questioning Mr. Crowther respecting the 
bear of Mount Atlas, which has been suspected to 
be the Syriacus, he knew it well; and it proves to be 
a very different animal. An adult female was infe- 
rior in size to the American black bear, but more 
robustly formed, the face much shorter and broader, 


though the mtzzle was pointed, and both its toes 
and slewa wana ramartva ehart (‘far a haar). the 
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latter being also particularly stout. Hair black, or 
tather of a brownish black, and shaggy, about four 
| or five inches long; but, on the under parts, of an 
| orange rufous colour; the muzzle black, This 
individual was killed at the foot of the Tetuan 
mountains, about swemy are miles from that of the 
Atlas. It is considered a rare species in that part ; 
and teeds on roots, acorns, and fruits. It does not 
climb with facility ; and is stated to be very different- 
looking from any other bear. The skin, like that of 
the ‘Sherif-al-Wady,’* was attempted to be pre- 
served, but unfortunately met with the same fate.” 
¢§ Zool. Proceeds.’ August 10, 1841.) 

The genus Ursus has been divided into the fol- 
lowing sub-genera, upon somewhat uncertain 
grounds, viz.:—Danis, Prochilus, Helarctos, and 
Thalarctos. 

823, 428, 829, 830.—THE Brown Berar 


(Ursus Arctos), Ours of the French: Orso of the 
Itahans; Bar of the Germans; Bjorn of the Swedes. 
This species, which is spread through all the moun- 
tain districts of Europe, from the arctic circle to the 
Alps and Pyrenees, and, as it is stated, through 
Siberia, Kamtschatka, and even Japan to the east- 
ward, was formerly a tenant of the forests and wild 
hills of our island ; whence in the time of the Romans 
it was imported to the capital of the world, in order 
to gratify the people by its combats in the Circus. 
If Martial may be trusted, its ferocity was sometimes 
turned against the persons of criminals, who were 
condemned to a hornd death. 

The bear appears to have lingered, as did the 
wolf, lounger in Scotland than in England, that 

country affording it better concealment; for in 
‘The History of the Gordons’ it is stated ‘that one 
of the family, so late as the year 1057, was directed 
by the king to carry three bears’ heads on his ban- 
ner, as a reward for his valour in slaying a fierce 
bear. 

In Jater times, when a virgin queen enjoyed the 
sports of the bear-garden in Southwark, and a bear- 
ward was kept in the establishment of the Jighest 
nubility, bears were impoited trum the Continent to 
fight with savage dogs for ‘his lordshippe's pas- 
time,” no Jess than for the diversion of the com- 
monalty. Such were the recreations of “the good 
old English gentleman, all in the olden time.” 

The general habits of the bear are well known: 
unsocial and solitary, they frequent the gluomiest 
recesses among the mountains, glens, and caverns, 
and the depths of the forests: ther they dig or en- 
large a cave in which to dwell, or usurp the hollow 
of some huge decaved tree, or form asort of rnde den 
under the covert of a maze of intertwined branches, 
lining their habitation with moss. Tere they pass 
the winter, in a state bordering on torpidity ; and it 
is dung this retiement, in January, that the female 
brings forth her young, which are well formed, and 

very far fiom being the shapeless mass supposed by 
the ancients. The cubs are from one to three in 
number— mostly, however, two; at first their eyes 
are closed, aad they remain blind for thirty days. 
When the bear retires to its winter-quarters on the 
approach of the cold season it in very fat, but on 
coming forth in the spring 18 generally observed to 
be lean, fhe fat having been absorbed for the nutri- 
ment of the system during the animal's torpidity : 
but a query here exists,—is the female, who pro- 
duces her young, and has to attend to them, torpid ? 
and can he suckle them without receiving any 
aliment herself? This 18 very improbable; and 
tends fo prove that the sechwion of the animal is 
neither s0 absolute, nor its tor plity so complete, as 
Is generally asserted. That bears support them- 
selves in their winter retirement by sucking their 
paws is a vulgar crror, and need not be seriously 
refuted, 

Unless provoked by aggression, or incited by 
hunger, the Brown Bear seldom attacks man ; but 
when roused is most formidable, and = displays 
greater activity and address than might be expected 
fron, its heavy clumsy figure. Its strength is pro- 
digious. Mr. Nilsson, a Swede, stales that a bear 
has been seen, bearing a dead horse in his fore paws, 
to walk on his hind legs on a tree stretched across 
ariver. (Fig. 828.) The firm support afforded by 
the well-developed sole andthe form of the hinder 
limbs (the thigh-bone, though shorter, closely re- 
sembling in form that of man) enable these animals 
not only to rear themselves up on their hind feet, 
but even to walk erect with considerable facility, 
as was observed by Mr. Lloyd (‘ Northern Field- 
Sports’), who asserts that they can proceed along in 
that position bearing the heaviest burdens. 

In the wilds of the North the bear attains to a 
prodigious magnitude : Mr. Lloyd killed one of the 
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weight of four hundred ands sixty pounds, and they | 


have been found to exceed seven hundred, 

Though bears, as Mr. Falk informe us, may reside 
for years in the neighbourhood of cattle without 
doing them any injury, yet they will sometimes 

* A new species of Ox. Its ckin was destroyed Uy rate 
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stances have been known of their upon 

and tearing off the roofs of cow-houses, in order to 
in admittance to the cattle confined within, which, 
after slaughtering, they have managed to drag 
through the opening in the low roof, and carry 
ry 

“ire the North the bear is hunted end taken in 
pit-falls and traps of various kinds, and in some 
countries there is no part of the animal which is 
without value. 

The courage and devotion of the female bear in 
defence of her young are proverbial. No adventure 
can be fraught with more danger to the hunter than 
an attack upon one accompanied by her cubs, for 
the sake of which wounds and even death are en- 
countered with unflinching resolution, uttering deep 
growls til] the last moment. 

The bear climbs trees or rocks with great dex- 
terity, and descends in the attitude in which it as. 
cendgs, availing itself cautiously of every projection. 

Those who have seen the bears in the Poulogical 
Gardens climb to the top of their long poles, and 
fearlessly balance themselves at the top, soliciting 
food from the visitors, may conceive some idea of 
It also swims well and fast, 
and during the heat of summer fiequently takes the 
water for the sake of the bath. When captured 
the bear is easily domesticated, and evinces 
no trifling share of intelligence. The age to which 
it attains is very considerable. Individuals have 
been kept between forty and fifty years in cap- 
tivity. 

A variety (Ursus Pyrenaicus, F. Cuv.), considered 
by some naturalists as a distinct species, inhabits 
the Pyrenees and the Asturias. 


$31, 832.—Tue SIBERIAN Bear 


(Ursus collaris) approaches close in form to the 
Brown Bear, with the distinction of a Jarge whitish 
collar, which passes over the upper part of the back 
and shoulders, and is completed on the breast. 
This is not improbably also a variety. 

Dr. Richardson describes a Brown Bear whieh 
he terms the Barren-ground Bear (Ursus Arctos ? 
Americanus), and which is a native of the barren 
lands lying northward and eastward of the Great 
Slave Lake and extending to the Arctic Sea. “It 
differs,” he says, “from the American Black Bear, 
in its greater Rize, profile, ny OR ORY: longer soles, 
and tail; and from the Gr ily Bear also in colour 
and the coniparative smallness of its claws. Its 
greatest affinity is with the Brown Bear of Norway, 
but ifs identity with that species has not been esta 
bhshed by actual companson. It frequents tr 
seacoast in the autumn in considerable numbers 
for the purpose of feeding on fish.” 


833, 834, 835.—THe AMERICAN Biack Bear 


(Ursus Americanus). This species, the Sass of the 
Chippewayan Indians, the Musquaw of the Crees, is 
smaller than the Brown Bear; its muzzle is narrower, 
more arched and poiuted, continued in a Jine with- 
out interruption from the forehead; the ears are 
more distant; and the fur, instead of ‘being shaggy, 
18 soft, smooth, and glossy black. 

ob he Black Bear,” says Dr. Richardson, * inhabits 
every wooded district of the Amerivan continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Carolina 
tu the shores of the Aretic Sea.” Everywhere, how- 
ever, its numbers have been greatly thinned, owing 
to the value of the animal's skin in commerce; 
besides which the tide of European colonization has 
driven it to remoter districts, {o mountain ranges, 
and vast forests as yc untouched by the axe, or 
only recently invaded by the settler. In.some parte 
of Canada it is still common, and tolerably abun- 
dant on the western coast as far as Culifornia. It 
has, we believe, been seen, but that rarely, in the 
Blue Ridge in Virginia. 

The Black Bear feeds on berries and wild fruits; 
and fo these it adds roots and eggs; and though it 
does not refuse animal] food, yet it does not eat it 
from choice, but necessity ; ‘utterly neglecting it if 
vegetable aliment can be obtained. 

This species is not very daring, and, unless forced 
to self-defence, or wounded, will seldom venture to 
attack a man, except in the instance of a female 
with cubs, the retreat of which she is solicitous to 
cover, 

Its speed is said not to be very great, and it is as 
serted that a man may easily ag especially in a 
willow grove, or in the midst of loose grass, where 
it stops for the purpose of reconnoitring. Tr, 
Richardson, however, ‘“‘saw one make off with a 
speed that would have baffled the fleetest funner ; 
and ascend a nearly perpendicular cliff with « 
cility that a cat mightenvy.* Inthe Fur agai 
this species usually hvbernates, selgcti 5 
under a fallen tree, where it scratches a ollow in 
the earth ; here it retires at the commencement, of 
a snow-storm, and the snow soon furnishes it wih s 9 
close warm covering. Ite breeth makes & 


the animal's address, 


young, 








ning in the anow, and the quantity of hoar-froat | 
‘hich scons 


aaionally gathers round the opening serves 
to betray its retreat to the hunter. In more south- 
ern districts, where the trees are larger, bears often 
shelter themselves in the hollow trunks. It has been 
observed by the Indians, that unless bears are very 
‘fat on the approach of winter, they do not hybernate ; 
and as the males are often thin and exhausted in 
September, should the winter set in before they 
have time to recover their fat, at migrate south- 
‘wards in search of food. Socarefully do the females 
with young conceal themselves, that Dr. Richard- 
aon’s numerous inquiries among the Indians of Hud- 
son's Bay ended in the discovery of only one man 
who had. killed a pregnant bear. 

In the northern districts of America, as in Norway 
and other parts of the continent of Europe, the chase 
of the bear is followed up with the utmost ardour, 
nor will it surprise us to Jearn that an animal from 
which the Indian derives so much benefit (its flesh 
and every portion being in request), and which in 
the hour of combat is terrible, should be the subject 
of many superstitious observances, pardon being 
asked for its slaughter, to which necegsity impelled 
the hunters, and every means taken to propitiate fhe 
offended spirit of the dead animal. Tig. 836 illus- 
trates Bear-hunting by the Chippewayan Indians. 

Tbe Black Bear is subject to varieties of colour ; 
its fur being sometimes of cinnamon tint, and some- 
times of a still more yellow tone. Occasionally it is 
seen with a white throat-mark. 

Cinnamon bears, as wel] as black, exist in the 
gardens of the Zoulogical Society. 


837.—THE SprcracLep Bear 


(Ursus ornatus). The Spectacled Bear, so called 
from the two semicircular marks of buft-colour ex- 
tending from the muzzle and arching over each cye, 
is a native of the Cordilleras of the Andes in Chili. 
Its general fur is smooth, shining, and black: the 
muzzle is buff-coloured; the throat and chest are 
whitish. Of its habits nothing is known, Spe- 
cimens exist in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society. 

In the ‘Zool. Proceeds.’ for 1833, p. 114, is the 
notice of a bear, broucht to Caraccas from the 
Andes, differing, according to Sir R. Ker Porter, in 
some points trom the Ursus ornatus, of which it was 
evidently a mere varicty. 


838, 839, 840.—T Hx Grisy, or GrizzLy Bras 


(Ursus (Danis) feror). Ursus horribilis, Say; 
Mesheh Musquaw of the Cree Indians ; Hohhost 
of the Chopunish Indians. This formidable species 
is a native of the Rocky Mountains and the district 
eastward ofthem. ‘lo the north it has been observed 
as far as sixty-one degrees of latitude: to the south 
it is said to extend as faras Mexico. Everywhere it 
is dreaded for its great strength and ferocity ; even 
the huge bison falls prostrate before it, and the 
savage conqueror ‘drags the dark bulk along” 
(weighing a thousand pounds) fo fs haunt, and digs 
a pit for its reception, repairing to it as hunger dic- 
tates, til] the whole is consumed. 

Lewis and Clarke give the measurement of one of 
these bears as nine feet from nose to tail, but had 
seen them of larger dimensions. They attain the 
weight of eight hundred pounds. The length of 
the fore-foot is nine inches, of the hind-foot twelve, 
without including the enormous claws; its breadth 
seven inches. The tail is short, and Jost in the 
uhagey hair. We query Lewis and Clarke's mea- 
surement of nine fect. 7 

The Grisly Bear digs with great facility, but when 
adult is not capable of ascending trees; a fortunate 
circumstance for the hunter, for such is the animal's 
tenacity of life, that it seldom falls until it has re- 
ecived many balls. It would scem that though the 
adult Grisly Bears cannot climb trees, that the cubs 
are able, if the reports of the Indians are to be cre- 
dited. The cubs, and females with young, hyber- 
nate; but the older males often come abroad during 
winter for food. be dg oo 

An individual of this species, distingyished by his 
enormous size and ferocity, some time since attracted 
the attention of all who visited the gardens of the 
Zoological Society. He had previously been about 
twenty years in the Tower, when, at the breaking 
up of the menagerie there, he was presented by his 

ajesty William IV. to the Society. His morose 
indomitable temper was never subdued, but remained 
unaltered, as if he had been at large surrounded b 
the savage socks and gloomy pine-forests of his 
native regions. 


¢ 841.—Tux Syrian Bear 
(Uraus Syriacus), Though the bear 1s distinctly 
alluded to in the Scriptures (see 2 Kings ii. 23, et 


‘aeq. { also 1 Samuel xvii. 34, et seq.) as & native of 
Syria, few ct have noticed the existence of 
thisanimal in that country. Hasselquist omits it in 
his catalogue of the animals given in his‘ Travels 
im-the Levatt.;' nor is it recorded as a species by 
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Desmarest, Fischer, or Lesson. It is in fact only 


recently, that naturalists have become aware that 
such an animal still prowled about the mountains of 
Lebanon. 

Matthew Paris, however, in hia‘ England,’ relates 
how Godfrey, during the siege of Antioch, rescued 
& poor man from the attack of a bear, which, turning 
upon the warrior, unhorsed him, having lacerated 
his steed, whereupon he continued the combat on 
foot, and, though he received a most dangerous 
wound, succeeded in burying his sword up to the hilt 
in his savage adversary, and killed him.  (¢ Hist. 
Engl.’ t. un. Pr 34, fol. Lond. 1640.) Seetzen (a 
German traveller, in 1811) was informed in Pales- 
tine that Lears existed in the mountains; and La 
Rogue states that in his time they were tolerably 
abundant upon the higher Lebanon mountains, from 
which they descended at night in search of prey, 
and even occasioned apprehension to travellers. 

Notwithstanding these casual notices, the animal 
remained in obscurity (ill brought before the sei- 
entific world By Emprich and Ehrenberg, who, in 
their ‘Symbol Physics,’ give the figure and de- 
scription of a middle-aged female, killed near the 
village of Bischerre, in Syria, and which they dis- 
sected. They observe, that Mount Lebanon is 
crowned with two snowy summits, one called Gebel 
Sanin, the other Makmel, both of which they vi- 
sited, but found bears only upon the latter, near the 
village of Bischerre, to the gardens of which they 
wander in winter, but in the summer remain in the 
neighbourhvod of the snow. ‘The individual killed 
was about four feet two inches long; her den, which 
they saw, was formed by great fragments of cal- 
careous rock casually thrown together. The flesh 
of the animal was tasted, and fonnd to be sapid, but 
the liver was sweet and nauseous. The gall is in 
great esteem ; the skins are sold, and so isthe dung, 
under the name of Bar-el-dub, the latter being used 
in medicine, and for diseases of the eye, in Syna 
and Egypt. The Syrian bear frequently preys on 
animals, but for the most part feeds on vegetables ; 
and the fields of cicer anetinus (a kind of chick- 
pea), and other crops near the swowy region, are 
otten laid waste by it. 

The Syrian bear is of a uniform fulvous white 
(sometimes variegated with fnlvouss, the ears are 
elongated ; the forehead is but slightly arched. 
‘The fur is woolly beneath, with long, strayght, or but 
slightly curled hair externally; a stiff mane of 
about four inches Jong runs between the shoulders. 
It was evidently this species which figured in_the 
procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, 
and which is called by Athenseus (a Greek writer 
of Lower Egypt, contemporary with Commodus) 
a bear of white colour and large size (dexres piv 
Aswan meyadn wie) ANd which some, strange to say. 
have regarded as the Polar Bear from the shores of 
the Arctic Sea. 


8142.— Tuk Tier Bear 


(Ursus Thibetanus). This species was discovered 
by M. Duvaucel in the mountains of Sylhet, and 


about the same time by Dr. Wallich in the Nepél : 


range, The neck of the Thibet bear is thick, and 
the head flattened, the forehead and muzzle forming 
almost a straight Jine; the ears are large ; the body 
compact, and the limbs thick and clumsy; but the 
claws are comparatively weak. ‘The general colour 
is black, but the lower lip is white, and a Jarge 
Y-shaped mark of the same colour on the breast 
sends up its branch on each side in front of the 
shoulder. It is not of Jarge stature. Fruits and 
other vegetable productions appear to constitute its 
principal food. 


843.—THe Manavan Bear 


(Ursus (Helarctos) Malayanus). Bruang of the 
Malays. This species is found m Sumatra, and, with 
others of the subgenus Helarctos, is distinguished by 
the extensibility of the lips, the length and flexibility 
of the tongue, the shortness and smoothness of the 
fur, and the magnitude of the claws. 

The Malayan Bear, or Sun Bear, is said to bea 
sagacious animal, ar | to display great fondness for 
sweets. The honey of the wild bees of its native 
forests is supposed to be a favourite food, and cer- 
tainly its long slender tongue well adapts it for the 
reception of this delicacy. It feeds extensively on 
vegetables, and issaid to be attracted to the vicinity 
of man by the young shoots of the cocoa-nut trees, 
to which it is very injurious; indeed Sir T. Stam- 
ford Rafies found those of the deserfed villages in 
the Passuma district of Sumatra destroyed by it. 

It is often kept domesticated, and is playful and 
familiar. Of one which lived two years in the posses- 
sion of Sir T. Stamford Raffles, he writes :—‘ He was 
brought up in the nu with the children, and 
when admitted to my table, as was frequently the 
case, gave @ proof of his taste by refusing to eat any 
fruit but mangosteens, or to drink any wine but 
champagne. The only time I ever knew him to be 


———— 


187 






out of humour was on an oceasion when no cham- 
ne was forthcoming. He was naturally of an 
ectionate disposition, and it was never found 
necessary to chain or chastise him. It was usual for 
this bear, the cat, the dog, and a small blue moun- 
tain bird, or lory of New Holland, to mess together, 
and eat out of the same dish. His favourite play- 
fellow was the dog, whose teasing and worrying was 
always borne and returned with the utmost good 
humour and playfulness, Ashe grew up he became 
a very powerlul animal, and in his rambles in the 
garden he would Jay hold of the largest plantains. 
the stems of which he could scarcely embrace, and 
tear them up by the roots.” 

The general colour of this bear is jet black, with 
the muzzle of a yellowish tint, and a semilunar 
white mark upon the breast, When adult it 
sr has about four feet six inches along the 

ack, 





84141.—Tue Bornean Berar 


(Ursus (Helarctos) euryspilus). In general form, 
habits, manners, and colouring this species closely 
resembles the Sumatran bear; but is perhaps rather 
less, and has a large orange-coloured patch upon 
the chest; the fur is extremely close, hh captivity 
it is playful and good-tempered. 

The Bornean Sun Bear not only mts upon its 
haunches with ease, a position it usually assumes 
but can stand upright wit h yreat facility. Its senses, 
especially those of sight and smell, are very acute; 
the olfactory organs indeed appear to be in con- 
tinual exercise. By various and amusing gestures 
it solicits food from spectators; and when a morae! 
of cake is held at a small distance beyond its reach, 
it expands its nostrils, protrudes its upper lip, and 
often its tongue, while with its paws it makes every 
effort {o obtain the proffered delicacy. Having 
gained if, and filled.its mouth, it places the remain- 
der with singular coolness on its hinder feet, as if to 
keep it from being soiled by the floor, and brings it 
in successive portions to its mouth. Jt often places 
ifselfin an attitude of entreaty, earnestly regarding 
the spectators, and stretching forth its paws ready 
to receive their offering — It_is fond of notice, con 
scious of kind treatment, and delights to be patted 
and rubbed ; but when vexed or irritated, refuses al) 
attention so long as the offending person remains 
in steht. 

Both this and the preceding species excel in 
climbing, and they are said to occasion much injury 
fo groves of cocoa-nuts, both by climbing up them, 
and devouring the top shoot, thereby killing the 
tree, and also by tearing down the fruit, to the 
milky jiuce of which they are very partial, 


845.—Tnue Siorn-Bear 


(Ursus (Prochilus) labiatus). Ours pareasseux 
and QOurs jongleur of the French ; Aswail of the 
Mahrattas. 

This wncouth animal was first described and 
figured (from the lite) by Bewick, in his ‘ History of 
Quadrupeds,’ without any name, but as an animal 
that had hitherto escaped the attention of natural- 
iste, If was then (1791) taken for a sloth, and re- 
ceived from Shaw the names of Bradypus ursinus, 
and ursiformis; and from Pennant that of Ursiform 
Sloth. Blainville and others restored it to the genus 
Ursus; Uhger having previously founded the genus 
Prochilus for its reception, a name which is still 
retained in a subgeneric sense only. 

The sloth-bear is a rough clumsy animal, with 
short massive Jegs, and huge hooked clawae tnd 
possessmy grent mobility of the snout. It inhabits 
the mountainous parts of India, and was observed by 
Colonel Sykes in Dukhun. : 

It dwells in caves, and its food is said to consist 
of fruits, honey, and termite ants, for the demolish- 
ing whose houses its claws are well adapted. It is 
suid also frequently to descend to the plains, and 
commit great havoc on the sugar-cane plantations. 
On these occasions it becomes an object of pursuit 
tu the Indian and uropean hunters. 

The sloth-bear attains to nearly the size of the 
brown bear of Europe ; it is robustly framed. The 
hair is remarkably Jong and shaggy ; on the upper 
mart of the head and neck it is sometimes twelve 
inches in length, and separates into two portion, 
one of which overhangs the eyes, imparting a 
peculiarly heavy appearance to the animal's physi- 
ognomy ; while the other forms athick mane across 
the shoulders. The gencral colour iy’ black, inter- 
mixed with brown: a triangular mark on the breast 
is white. The head 1s carried low ; the back arched ; 
the muzzle, which is of a dirly yellowish white, is 
very much elongated ; the lipy’are thin, flexible, 
and project at all times considgrably in front of the 

jaws ; and possess singular mobility, being capable 
of protrusion in a tubular form fer beyond the musz- 
zle, thus constituting an ipfstrument of suction. The 
tongue is long, flat, and sfuare at the extremity. We 
have seen the animal pfotrude his lips, while at the 
same time they were Kept apart for several minutes 






837.—Spectacled B-ar. 
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a36.—Bear-hunting by the Chippewayan Indians. 
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868.—Polar liear 
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Rogether, and on these occasions the interior of the 
‘mouth was distinctly visible. — 

A pair of these animals, which we have observed 
in captivity, were at times very playful, contending 
with each other, in rude sport, with great violence, 
atruggling and endeavouring to throw each other 
down, and all the while uttering a Joud roanng 
mote: at other trmes, huddled together, they passed 
whole hours in sleep. In India it 18 often led about 
by mountebanks and jugglers, as 1s the brown bear 
un Europe. 

Aocording to Captain Williamson (‘Oriental Field- 
‘Sports ') these animals are numerous on the boun- 
deries of Bengal, which to the east and west are 
mountainous, 1ocky, and overrun with low under- 
wood ; their principal resort 13 under banks, in large 
burrows or natural cavities, but they do not hybei- 
nate. Their pace 1s shuffling and awkward, but 
quick enough to oveitake a man on foot. They 
ascend trees with great facilit 

The natives greatly dread them; the very sight of 
a bear, however distant, disheaitens them, knowing, 
as they do, the strength and savage disposition ot 
the sable shuffler. Ot their ferocity, and the dilatory 
torments to which they subject thei victim, Captain 
Williamson gives several horrible instances “obseiv- 
ing, that they ‘‘ will chew and suck # limb till it ts 
a perfect pulp,’ not biting away the flesh, like most 


begsts of prey. 
846, 847, 848.—THER Porar Bear 


(Ureus (Thalaretos) moritimus) Ours polaire of the 
Fiench; Wawpusk of the Cree Indians, Nannook 
of the Esquimaux ; Nennook of the Greenlanders 

Within the regions of the arctic ciucle dwells the 
Polar Bear, one of the largest and most formidable 
of the group. Formed to endure the most intense 
severity of cold, this monarc h of a gloomy desolate 
tealm prowls m sullen majesty over wastes of snow 
andamong ie-glaved rochs in quest of food ; he 
traverses field» of ice along the shore, Clambers over 
rugged icebergs, or even swims out fromm floe to flue, 
or fiom island to island, ravenous for his prey He 

ves with admirable address, and 1s capable of con- 
tending with his prey amidst the rolling waves. 
The seal forms its favounte diet, fogether with 
Marine exuvise, such as dead fishes and cetace ous 
animals; and he will attack even the walrus him- 
self. In summer mountain-beries are eagerly 
sought for, nor are sea-weeds or marsh-plants 1¢- 
jected. Of the activity of this bear in the watcr we 
may form an idea trom a statement by Cartwright, 
that he saw a polar bear dive after a salmon and 
kill his fish. 

Captain Lyon gives the following account of ite 
mode of hunting the seal —‘‘ The bear, on seeing 
dis intended prey, gets quietly to the water, and 
ewime until to leeward of him, from whence, by fre- 
quent short dives, he silently makes his approaches, 
and so arranges his distance, that, at the last dive, 
he comes to the spot where the seal is lying = If the 
poo: anunal attempts to escape by rollmg into the 
water, he falls into the beai’s clutches, wf, on the 
cuntrary, he les still, his destroy ct makes a powerlul 
sping, kills him on the ice, and devows Inm at 
lemure.” The same author informs us that this bear 
not only swims with rapidity, but 1s capable of 
mahing Toa springs inthe waer. Captain Sabine 
states that he saw one about midway between the 
noith and south shores of Barrow s Sfraits, which are 
forty miles apart, though there was no ice in sight 
to which he could resort tor rest. 

The pace of this bear on shore 1s a hind of shuffle, 
but mure quick than nnght be expected , and when 
at fyll speed as rapid as the sharp gallop of a 
horse. 

The average length of the pola: bear (which has 
been greatly exagverated) 19 about six feet; but it 
ogcasionally attains to larger dimensions. Pallas 
describes an adult female six feet nine mehes in 
length, The greatest length, trom nose to tail, re- 
corded by Captain Phip;s, 1s seven feet one inch, 
the weight of the beast being 6101bs, Captain Ross 
records the measurement of one seven feet ten 
inches, the weight bemg 1160 Ibs. and Captain 
Lyon, that one, which was unusually large, measured 
eight feet seven inches and a hall, and weighed 
1600 |bs. 

It 18 stated on the best authorities, that the male 
does not hybernate, but that the female, on the 
approach ol the severer season, retires to some nit 
among the rocks or ice, or digs a Jair in the tiuzen 
snow, the falling snow drifts over the den, covering 
it to a great depth, a small apeiture tor breathing 
being always open. In this retreat, about the latter 

art of December, she brings forth two cubs, and in 

arch quits the den with them, then about as laige 
as a shepherd's dog, and prowls abroad, jean, gaunt, 
and ferocious; hunger and the presenve of her off- 
spring adding fury to her savage temper. .¢ 

The male wanders about the marshes and adjacent 

rts until November; he then goes out to sea upon 

e ice in quest of seals, and becomes very fat. It 
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often happens that he becomes drifted out from the 
coast on # floating field of :ce ; and in this way, says 
Dr, Richardson, polar bears are often carried from 
the coast of Greenland to Iceland, where they com- 
mit such ravages on the flocks, that the inhabitants 
118e in a body to destroy them.” 

Of the devotion of the female polar bear to her 
young, and of the danger attendant upon the chase 
of these animals, many travellers have made men- 
tion, and recorded various facts which came under 
their own observation. These, however, are 80 
popularly current, that it 18 sufficient to allude to 
them, 

It was not until] Linnzeus published the tenth 
edition of his ‘Systema Natu,’ that he had any 
idea that the polar bear was distinct from the 
brown bear, the only species he appears to have 
hnown, Martens, however, had previously dis- 
tinguished at, and indeed was the first to charac- 
terive it from actual observation. (‘ Spitzbergische 
oder Gronlundische Reisebeschretbung,’ Hamb., 
1675 ) 

This species 1s of a more Jengthened form than 
that of the othe:s, the head 18 very much elongated 
and flattened, the ears and mouth comparatively 
small, the neck very Jong and thick, and the sole of 
the foot very large. The tur 1s silvery white,tinged 
with yellow; close, shot, and even on the head, 
neck, and upper pait of the back; Jong, fine, and 
inclined to be woolly on the hinder parts, Jegs, and 
belly. The sole of the foot 1s almust entirely co- 
vered with long han, affording the animal a firm 
tooting on the ice. The claws are black, not much 
curved, thick and shart Captain Lyon’s crew tound 
none of the ternble effects (shin peeling off, &c ) 
from eating the flesh, asciibed to it by some of the 
earher voyageis, 


819.—A Prerenpep Hyurip BETWEEN A Doq AND 
A Bear. 


Fiom time to time supposed hybrids of this sort 
have been exhibited, and there is generally an in- 
elination to believe in the existence of creatures the 
offspring of such a parentage. That two animals 
so different in stiucture, dentition, general habits 
and instincts as the dog and bear should breed 
together is improbable—nay, contrary to the laws of 
nature and to physiology. We are not, howcver, 
surprised that ata time when a belief in monstets, 
both of fhe human and brute creation, was almost 
universal, that men of education should have cie- 
dited the existence of a dog-bear 

Our figure 14 coped from a cunous work, entitled 
‘Tistones Prodigieuses extractes de plusieurs fa- 
meua Autheurs, Grees et Latins, sacrez et profanes, 
divisées en cing tomes, le premier par P. Boaistuan., 
lome Piemmer, Pans, 1582’ It would appear that 
M. Piene Boartuaun, who visited England in the 
reysn ot Lhizabeth, and was introduced to the cout, 
was shown two dogs, asserted to be of the parentage 
in question, both of whieh were presented to M le 
Marquis de ‘liane. one this nobleman gave to M le 
Cumpte d’Alphestan, the other, of which the figure 
14 given by M. Boaistuau, he took to Fiance. He 
describes the beast as extremely ferocious, and in 
form intermediate between the dog and bear, the 
latter being its male parent. There can be but 
little doubt that the bearwards palmed off these 
annals upon him and others as hybrids, but which 
were really dogs selected for then bear-like appear- 
ance, AN appearance increased by cropping the ears 
and tail, and other skilful artifices. 

The genus Ursus is nich in the rehqui of extmet 
npecies, These occur for the most pait in various 
caverns in Germany, Hungary, and England, along 
with the bones of other Cainivora, as the wolf, hyasna, 
tiger, glutton, &c., and also of herbivorous animals, 
though these are Jessan number. In most of these 
caves (that of Kirkdale excepted, where the remains 
are principally those of an extinct species of hysena) 
the bones of the bear tiibe are the most prevalent. 
In the vast cavern of Gaylenreuth this 1s remark- 
ably the case, the bones being referable to three 
distinct species which have been termed Ursus 
puscus, U. arctoides, and U. speleus = They he for 
the most part confusedly in a bed of ammal earth, 
and are olfen encrusted with stalagmite, which lines 
the roof and walls of the cave. Though scattered 
and broken, these bones exhibit no tokens of having 
been rolled. Piofessor Goldfuss sfates that with 
regard to the cave of Gaylenreuth, 1f we assume 
10U0 buried individuals of the vanous species tound 
there, the proportion will be as follows :—Hymna 
spelwa, 25, Canis speleous, 50; Felis spelea, 25; 
Gulo speleus, 30; Ursus priscus, 10; Ursus are- 
toides, 60; Ursus spelzus, 800. 

Of these extinct bears, the skull of the Ursus 
spelaeus 1s distmguished by the bold elevation of the 
forehead, and its size, which indicates the animal to 
have ane f exceeded any living species, The 
skull of the Ursus arctoides, though as large as that 
of U. spelasus, has the forehead much less elevated. 
The skull of Ursus priscus is smaller, and ap- 
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roaches in size and contour that of the éommon 





rome bear, but is more flattened along the upper 
suriace., 

It may here be observed that certain serrated 
canine teeth attmbuted to bears, under the names of 
Ursus etruscus and Ursus cultndens by Cuvier and 
others, and to the genus Felis by Bravard, are, ac- 
cording to Kaup, the relics of an animal allied to 
the Megalosaurus, one of the Saurian reptiles, but of 
a distinct genus, to whch he has given the name of 
Machairodus. In Fig. 850, 21s a tooth of Macha- 
rodus, natural size, impertect below; 8 the outline 
of a cast of the perfect tooth; c, a tooth of Mega 
Josaurus, natural size. Professor Owen, however, 
regards the teeth (a, c) as having belonged toa 
mammuiferous animal, not however a bear, and the 
proof 1s afforded by the cast (b) which shows that 
the tooth was originally lodged in a socket, and not 
anchylosed to the substance of the jaw, and that the 
fang is contracted and solidified by the progressive 
diminution of a temporary formative pulp, and 
does not terminate in an open conical big like 
the teeth of all known Sautans, which are lodged 
in sockets, 


Genus P)ocyon —Dental formula: Incisors e Ca- 


1-1 


Tc’ Molars 6-67 


on each side are equal, or nearly so; and the car- 
nassiére nearly resembles the true molars, not being 
suited to cutting flesh. 


nines 40. The two true molars 


851, 852 —Tue Racoon 


(Procyon lotor). Raton of the French: Mapach, 
Yilamaton, Maxile, and Cioatlamacazque of the 
Mexicans, according to Hernandez. 

Notwithstanding Buffon’s asseition to the con- 
trary, the Racoon inhabits Canada as well as the 
warmer regions of America, its 1ange being from 
about 50° noth lat , extending through Mexico and 
the United States, and thence, as it would seem, into 
South Ameiica as far as Paraguay. In size these 
animals equal a common fox, having a stout body 
with moderate limbs, and a plantigrade, or rather 
sem! plantigiade, walk, torthough the sole isnahed . 
it is only when the racoon rests that if 4s totally ap- 
pled to the ground. ‘The tues, five in number, are 
armed with sharp claws; the muzzle 1 acute, the 
nose tapering beyond the lips, and flexible ; the ey es 
are moderate, with a circwar pupil, the ears are 
short, erect, and rounded , the whiskers long; the 
tail moderate, and somewhat bushy General coe 
lour brownish grey, the tail being tinged with a 
blachish tint ; muzzle dirty white; a black or dark- 
brown math across the eyes and cheek, and another 
between the eyes, extending fiom the forehead; 
under parts pale grey. 

The :acoons are nocturnal in their habits, sleep- 
mg out the day in their holes, and prowling at nigh 
in search of food. The borders of the sea and the 
margins Of swamps and riveis are them favourite 
Jocalities , and they prey upon small animals, birds, 
cges, and imsccts, adding 100ts, fruits, and sweet 
succulent vegetables to their diet. Nor are crabs, 
oysters, aud other “ shell-fish” Jess acy eptable, for 
which they visit the shores at low wate: To the 
partiality of the racoon lor oysteis we can owselves 
testify , for some years since we 1epeatedly tried one 
of these animals with the haid-shelled mollusk in 
question, which it greedily devoured. Its first 
action was to crush the hinge ot the shell between ° 
118 teeth: which done, it wrenched the two valves so 
{a1 asunde: as to enable it to scrape out the mollusk 
with its claws. 

In the descrnption of a tame racoon by M. Blan- 
quart des Salines, we are informed, “ Jt opens oysters 
with wonderful skill ; it as sufficient to break the 
hinge, ifs paws complete the work It must have 
an excellent sense of touch. In this operation rare] 
does if avail itself of sight or smell ; for instance, it 

asses the oyster under its hind-paws, then without 
ooking seeks by its hands the weakest place: it 
there digs in its claws, forces apart the valves, and 
ters out the fish in fragments, leaving nothing 
belund.” This was precisely what we ourselves 
witnessed. 

The racoon 18 asserted to have the habit of dipping 
its food into water before eating it, whence it has 
received the appellation of Jotor, or washer; but 
although we have had numerous opportunities of 
observing the animal in captivity, we never saw this 
mode of pireercin: 

Though incapable of grasping objects with its 
paws, the racoon can hold. its food between them 

1essed together, 1n domg which it usually sits upon 
ita haunches like @ bear, and in this attitude it very 
often feeds. 

Of the senses of this animal, that of smell] is the 
most developed, and 1s very acute : the eyes, though 
the pupil is round, are better adapted for twilight or 
night than for the glare of day; indeed, a s 
light distresses and confuses these animals exooete 
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ingly. In‘its natural state, in fact, the racoon is 
nooturnal, and it'is most probably from the circum- 
stance of the eyes being incapable of sustaining day- 
light, that blindness from cataract (opacity of the 
iene) is a9 common in these animals in a state of 
captivity, when they are liable to be roused up_ and 
are often aa awake during the whole or greater 
part of the ay 

The gait of the racoon on the ground is oblique, 
and when it moves quickly its mode of progression 
consists of a series of bounds, reminding us of the 
lemurs, but with nothing of their grace and light- 
ness. When taken young this animal is easily 
tamed, becomes playful, and is fond of being 
noticed and caressed, but is at the same time very 
capricious and easily offended; and to some per- 
sons, without any apparent cause, it will show from 
the first marked signs of hostility. When enraged 
or desirous of attacking a person, the racoon ad- 
vances, as we have often witnessed, with arched 
back and bristly hairs, and with its chin or under 
jaws close to the ground, ultering gruff sounds of 
displeasure. 1f once injured it seldom forgives its 
enemy. 

It greedily attacks poultry within its reach, and is 
as cunning and destructive as the fox; though, ac- 
cording to M. Blanquart des Salines, it only devours 
their heads, which agrees with Dr. Richardson's 
observations, 

When roused from its diurnal indolence, the ra- 
coon is restless, inquisitive, and prying; it climbs 
with the greatest skill, in the same manner asa bear, 
ascending and descending a tree, a pole, or branches 
fastened in its apartment, with the utmost address, 
It is apt to become very fat, and its flesh is said 
to be palatable. The fur is used in the hat manu- 
facture, and the skins are imported in tolerable 
numbers. 

6 

Genus Addurus.—Dental formula: Incisors ~, Ca- 


nines 1-1, Molars 5—5 _.36, In dentition this 

1—1 
feo approaches that of the racoons ; but the mo- 
ars have their crowns studded with sharp tubercles, 
which, as in General Hardwicke’s specimen, become 
worn down by long usage. The molars of the 
upper jaw are broad and large, those of the Jower 
jaw narrow. Fig. 853 represents the teeth of the 
Panda; @ and & are the incisors, or front teeth, of 
the upper and Jower jaw. 


854.— Taw PANDA 


(Ailurus fulgens). The Panda is an inhabitant of 
the Himalayan Hills, between Nepal and the Snowy 
Mountaina, and was first discovered by General 
Hardwicke, who published a description in the fift 
teenth volume of the ' Linn. Trans.’ Subsequently 
M. Duvaucel sent the skin of the animal to Pass, 
and a description and figure were published by F, 
Cuvier in the fifteenth number of the ‘histoire des 
Mammiféres,’ which appeared prior to the paper by 
General Hardwicke. 

The Panda is a short-muzzled animal, covered 
with full soft fur, and having a tail of moderate 
length, resembling a Jady's boa. In size the animal 
equals a badger, and is of a robust figure. Its limbs 
are stout : ifs feet five-toed ; but the soles, instead of 
being naked, are covered with thick close wool of a 
pure white in some specimens, of a greyish white in 
others, forming a singular contrast to the deep 
black of the Jegs and under surface. The claws are 
short, sharp, and semi-retractile. Fig. 855: @ re- 
presents the anterior foot, Jeft side; 6, the hinder 
foot, right side; ¢, the sole of one of the posterior 
ieet, showing its woolly covering. The cars are 
short, pointed, and lined and tufted with white fur. 
The colour of the upper surface is beautiful flvous 
red, the head being much paler; the muzzle is 
white, with a red dash beneath the cyes; the tail is 
banded red and yellow, but not very strongly ; the 
limbs and under parts are abruptly black. The fur, 
which is very full and deep, consists of a woolly 
undercoat, with long soft hairs overlaying it. 

We learn from General Hardwicke that the 
haunts of the Panda “ are about rivers and moun- 
tain torrents.” It Jives much in trees, and feeds on 
birds and the smaller mammalia; it is frequently 
discovered by its loud ery or call resembling the 
word wha, often repeating the same; hence is de- 
rived one of the local names by which it is known. 
It is aleo called the Chitwa. 

Genus Nasua :— 

856.—Tuz Brown Coatt 


(Nasua fusca). The Coatis, or Coati-mondis (Nasua), 
are restricted to the warmer regions of the American 
continent, and in dentition and general economy 
approximate to the racoons, 

‘These curious animals, formerly placed by Lin- 
naus with the Viverre, cannot easily be confounded 
ne of any other group. 


may. be known at caee’ by the peculiar 
elongtiion af their enout, whieh projects consider- 
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pa! beyond the Jower jaw. 
in the 








rted by a continuation of the 

nasal bone but ie a cylindrical and flexible pro- 
boacis, with a truncated extremity, forming & sort 
of disc where the nostrils open, and altogether 
iving a singular character to their physiognomy. 
hey turn it about in various directions while in 
search for food, and root with it in the earth in 


Og) 


quest of worms and insects. The eyes are small, | 
uick ; the ears moderate and rounded; the ° 
body long, deep, and compressed; the tail long; | 


but 


the limbs short and stout; the toes five on each 
foot, and armed with large powerful claws, well 
adapted for digging. The fur is rather coarse, but 
long, full, and close; the tail is ringed with alter- 
nate bands of dark and paie tints—in the red 


coati (Nasua rufa) of rufous, in the brown coati | 
The canine teeth are | 


(N. fusca) of dusky brown. 
remarkable for their size and sharpness, especially 
those of the upper jaw, which are compressed, and 
have a ecntting edge both before and behind. 

In captivity these animals sleep much during the 
day, and are most active as the evening advances, 


at which time they traverse their cage, turn their | 


snout from side to side, and pry into every corner. 


They do not, however, pass the whole of the day in | 


sleep, but are active for hours together, retiring to 
rest only at intervals. Their temper is capricious: 
we have, indeed, seen some individuals tolerably 


good-tempered, but most are savage, and their bite | 


is very severe. 


In drinking, the coati laps like a dug; but as its ' 


long snout would be in the way during this opern- 


tion, it turns it up, so as to prevent its being sub- | 


merged. 


These animals are highly gifted with the sense of | 


smell; they examine everything with their long 
nose, which is in almost perpetual motion. Their 
temper is irritable and capricious ;—they cannot 


be trusted, even by those with whose persons they | 


are the most fannhar, and consequently, are not to 
be touched without great caution. Their voice, 
seldom exerted, is, under ordinary circumstances, a 
gentle hissing ; but when irritated or alarmed, they 
utter a singularly shrill cry, something hke that of 
a bird. They defend themselves vigorously when 
attacked 
desperate wounds. Like the racoon, they are sud 
to be fond of the juice of the sugar-cane, but we 
know not on what authority. Azara does not 
allude to this partiality ; it is, however, far from 
being improbable. In climbing they deseend head 
foremost, being in this respect unlike the bear, 
which animal they far surpass in activy, being 
indeed better climbers than) even the cat, and 
exceeded among their own tribe only by the kin- 
kajou, whose prehensile tail gives it a great ad- 
vantage. 

In their native climate they tenant the woods, 
living for the most part in small troops among the 
trees, which they chmb with great: addiess, and 
prey upon bids, which they surprise, mfling also 
their nests of eggs, or unfledged young. Worms, 
insects, and roots form also part of their diet. 

The species presented in the cut is the brown 
coali (N. fusca’. Its colours are very variable, the 


brown being more or Jess tinged with yellow, and | 


sometimes shaded with black; the under surface fs 
yellowish grey; the snout is generally black, and 
several spots or marks uf greyish yellow encircle 
the eye. It is a native of Brazil, Guiana, and 
Paraguay. 


Genus Cercoleptes.—Dental formula :—Incisors-, 
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cava 


5—3 


Canines Lae Molars 
1—1] 
Fig. 857 represents the Teeth of the Kinkajou. . 


858, #59.—Tuk Kiskasou 

(Cercoleptes Cauivolvulus), Ot the genus: Cerco- 
leptes one species only is known, the Kinkajon, 
Potto, Mexican Weasel, or Yellow Macauco of Pene 
nant ; the true affinities and situation of which ir 
the system of mammalia seem sadly to have puzzled 
naturalists. 

The kinkajou isa native of Southern and Inter- 
tropical America, where it appears to be extensively 


‘ spread, and is known under different appellations. 


In New Granada it is called, by the native Indians, 


- Gushumbi, and Manaviri in the mission of Rio 


Negro. In its manners it much resembles the 
coati-mondi (Nasua fusca), but differs from that 
animal not only in the shape of the head, which is 
short and compact, but alxo in having a prehensile 
tail, Of recluse and solitary habits, thé kinkajou 


‘lives for the most part Among the branches of 


trees in large woods or forests, and is in every re- 
spect well adapted for climbing: being, however, 
ecidedly nocturnal, it is but little expesed to the 
observation even of those, who sojourn among the 
laces frequented by it. During the day it sleeps 
'p its retreat, rolled up like a ball, and, if roused, 


by a dog, or any animal, and inflict | 





_ appears torpid and inactive. 
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As soon, however, 
as the dusk of er sets in, it is fully awake, 
and is s)] activity, displaying the utmost restlens. 
ness and address, climbing from branch to branch 
in quest of food, and using its prehensilo tail, to 
assist itself in its manceuvres. Few mammalia are 
more Jncoummoded by light than the kinkajou: we 
have seen the pupils of the eyes contracted to a 
mere round point, even when the rays of the sun 
have not been very bright, while the animal at the 
same time testified by its actions its aversion to the 
unwelcome glare. 

In size, the kinkajou is equal to a full-grown eat, 
but its limbs are much stonter and more muscular, 
and its body more firmly built. In walking, the 
sole ofthe foot is applied fairly to the ground, as in 
the case of the badger. Its claws are strong and: 
curved, the toes on each foot being five. The ears 
are short and rounded. The fur is full, but not long, 
and very closely set. There is no animal among 
the Carnivora (as far as our experience goes) in 
which the tongue is endowed with more remarkable 
powers of extension. Among ruminating animals, 
the giraffe ix, as we know, capable of extending thia 
organ to a very great length, and of using it much 
in the same manner as the elephant does the exe 
tremity of his proboscis, drawing down by it the 
twigs and boughs of the frees, upon the leaves of 
which the creature feeds; in hke manner can the 
hinkajou thrust forth its tongue, a long and slander, 
instrument, capable of being inseried into crevices 
or fissures, in search of insects, reptiles, or the eggs 
of birds. Baron Humboldt informs us that this ani- 
mal is an extensive devastator of the nests of the 
wild bee, whenee the Spanish missionaries have 
riven it the name of  honey-bear,” and that it uses 
it» Jong tongue to lick up the honey trom the cells 
of the comb. In addition, however, to this food, 
birds, eges, small animals, roots, and fruits consti. 
tufe the diet of the kinkajou ; and, as we have seen, 
it will draw these articles towards it with its tongue, 
when presented just within its reach. In driftking 
it laps like a dog, and also makes use of its fore- 
paws occasionally m holding food, and even in con- 
veying it to the mouth, as well as in seizing ite 
prey. Inits aspect there is something of gentles 
ness and good-nature ; and in captivity it is ex. 
tremely playful, familiar, and fond of being noticed, 
In ifs natural state, however, it is sanguinary and 
resolute. 

An individual of this species died at the gardens 
of the Zoological Society : it had lived in the pos. 
session of the Society abont seven years, and was 
remarkable for gentleness and its playful disposition, 
During the greater part of the day it was usually 
asleep, rolled up in the inner partition of a box of its 
large cage; this, indeed, was invariably-the case in 
the morning, unless purposely disturbed, but in’ the 
afternoon if would often voluutarily come out, tra= 
verse its cage, take food, and play with those to 
whom if was accustomed. Clinging to the top wires 
of its cage with its hind-paws and tail, if would thus 
suspend itself, swinging backwards and forwards, 
and assuming a vanely of antic positions. When 
thus hanging, it, could bring up ite body with the 
greatest ease, so as to cling with Its fore-paws as 
well as the hind pair to the wires, and in this man- 
ner it would travel up and down its cage with the 
utmost address, every now and then thrusting forth 
its Jong fonzue between the wires, as if in quent of 
food, which if offered outside its cage, it would 
generally endeavour to draw in with this organ. It 
was very fond of being st roked and gently scratched, 
and when at play with any ane it: knew, it would 


| pretend to bite, seizing the hand or fingers with its 
\deeth, as a dog will do when gambolling with its 


master, but without hurting or intending injury. As 
the evening came on, its Jiveliness and restlessness 
would increase. It was then full of animation, 
traversing the space allotted toit in every direction, 
examining every object within ita reach, rolling 
and tumbling about, and swinging to and fro from 
the wires of the cage: nor was its good-hutmour 
abated ; it would gambol and play w.th ots keepers, 
and exhibit in every movement the most surprising 
energy. In this state of exercise if, would pass the 
night, retiring to reat on the dawn of the morning. 
The age of this individual is not ascertained; the 
state of its teeth, however, which are much worn 
down, shows it fo have attained an advanced period ; 
its colour was a pale yellowmh grey, inclining to 
tawny—the hairs, in certain lights, have # glossy ape 
pearance. Its dissection after death fully contirmel 
the propriety of assigning it a place among the 
lantigrade Carnivora. 

The Bmturong (Arctitii Binturong, Temminck ; 
Tetides ater, F. Cuv.) seems to take the place of 
the kinkajou in the forests of Java and Sumatra. 
These animals pte prehensile-tailed and arboreal, 
and resemble tke racoons in the principal details of 
their dentitio#. They live both on animal and ve- 

etable ofan are particularly fond of plantains; 


they also ght eggs and birds, 
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@ANIDAS (the Cantus Family). 


Tass family includes the Dog, the Wolf, the Jackal, 
the Fox, and the Lycaon; in other words, all those 
animals which Linnaeus assigna to his genus Canis, 
and which, though agreeing in dentition, and in the 
digiigrade structure of the feet, may nevertheless 
with propriety be divided into subgeneiic groups. 
In all the muzzle is elongated; the bony palate 
terminates in a Jine with the hinder margin of the 
posterior molars, in this respect differing from that 
of other Carnivora; and there are two true molars 
on each side both of the upper and lower jaw. The 
_ genus Megulotia, in the form of the lower jaw, in the 
dentition, and in the prolongation of the bony 
palate, offers an exception to the general rule. 


Dental formula :—Incisors, 3 





Canines Behe 
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Molars—false rasa carnassiéres i true fa 42. 
The true molars below are small, the last being even 
minute, as is the first false molar, and often drop- 
ping out early. Fig. 860 illustrates the dentition 
of the dog. ; 
Fore feet with five toes; hind feet with four toes, 
and sometimes a fifth on the tarsus ; claws not re- 


fractile. 
Genus Canis :-— 
861, 862, 863, &e.—THr Doa 


(Canis familiaris) Our ¢ Pictorial Museum” is rich 
both in skulls and examples of the races into which 
the domestre dog has ranntied, and which are so nu- 
merous and interblended, as to present every variety 
of size, form, and disposition, from the high-bred 
greyhound or gigantic mastiff, tv the puny cur or 
ill-formed mongrel. 

Turning first to the skulls, we may observe that 
Figs. $64 and 865 represent the skull of the mas- 
1iff (Dogue de forte race) in two views; and if may 
be added that though the head is larger by a thud 
or more (han those of the shepherd's dog and spaniel, 
the cranial capacity is by no means 50 great. Figs. 
866 and 867 show the shull of the spaniel (Barbet: 
in two views: Figs. 868 and 869, the skull of the 
Danish dog (Matin) in two views, Fig. 870, the 
skull of the half wild Australian dingo, may be con- 
trasted with*Fig. 871, the skull of the intelligent 
shepherd's dog. 

It is with a feeling of something like hesitation 
that we enter upon the history of the dog, 1espect- 
ang whose origin few naturalists have an opinion 
common, and which has given rise to many con- 
jectures. 

Jt was the opinion of Pallas that the dog 1s a fac- 
titious animal, that is, not descended tiom any 
single original wild stock, but trom a mixture of 
nearly allied primitive species, whose hybrid  off- 
springs have pussessed prolific powers; and he 
observes that those domesticated animals which 
either do not intermix with other species, or which 

roduce with others an unprolific progeny, ure very 
fittle changed, however completely and anciently 
they have been under the dominion of man. When 
indeed we look at the great differences in instincts, 
form, and size which the domestic dog exhibits, we 
find it difficult to believe, interbreed as they may 
together, that all are the lineal descendants of one 
common origin, Yet is this opinion the most gene- 
rally entertained. Mr. Bell even goes a step farther, 
and refers the domestic dog to the woll ay its pri- 
rahe parent; some indeed have referred it to the 
ackal, 
a In order,” says Mr. Bell, ‘to come to any rational 
conclusion on this head, it will be necessary to 
ascertain to what type the ansmal approaches most 
nearly, afier having for many successive generations 
existed in a wild state, removed from the influence 
of domestication and of association with mankind. 
Now we find that there are several different instances 
of dogs in such a state of wildness as to have lost 
that common character of domestication, variety of 
colour and marking. Ot these, two very remark- 
able ones are the Dhale of India and the Dingo of 
Australia, There is besides a halt-reclaimed race 
amongst the Indians of North Amenca, and another 
also partially tamed in South America, which 
deserve attention; and it is found that these races 
in different degrees, and in a greater degree as they 
are more wild, exhibit the Jank and gaunt form, 
the lengthened limbs, the long and slender muzzle, 
and the great comparative strength which charac- 
terize the wolf; and that the tail of the Australian 
dog, which may be considered as the most remote 
from a state of domestication, assumes the slightly 
bushy form of that animal. We have here then a 
considerable approximation toa well-known animal 
ofthe same genus, which, though doubtless descended 
from domesticated ancestors, have gradually assumed 
the wild condition; and it is worthy of special 
remark that the anafomy of the wolf, and its osteo- 
logy in particular, does not differ from that of the 
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dogs do from each other. 
lutely similar, and so are all or nearly all the other 
essential parts; and to strengthen still further the 
probability of their identity, the dog and wolf will 
readily breed together, and their progeny is fertile. 
The obliquity of the position of the eyes of the 
wolf is one of the characters in which it differs from 
the dogs; and although it is very desirable not to 
rest too much upon the effects of habit on structure, 
it is not perhaps straining the point to attribute the 
forward direction of the eyes in the dogs to the 
constant habit, for many successive generations, of 
looking towards their master and obeying his voice.” 
Mr. Bel] adds, as another corroborative circumstance, 
the fact that the period of gestation in the dog and 
the wolf is the same, sixty-three days, while in the 
jackal it is fifty-nine days. 

The opinion of so eminent and judicious a naturalist 
is certainly entitled to great weight; but while we 
admit that Mr. Bell has made a sirong case, we 
cannot but observe that several points are defective. 
In the first place, it is assumed that all wild dogs 
we the descendants of a domestic race; but though 
respecting some few this may be true, yet it by no 
means follows that the assertion apphes to all: 
we may instance the Biansd, or wild dog of Nepal, 
desenibed by Mr. Llodgson under the title of Cams 
primevus. This animal, which he believes to be 
the origin of the domestic dog, and not its descend 
ant, ranzes from the Sutlege to the Burhampootza, 
and seems to extend, with some immaterial dil- 
ferences, into the Vindyia, the Ghauts, the Nilgias, 
the Casiah Hills, and the chain passing brokenly 
fiom Mirzapore through South Bahar and Orissa 
to the Coromandel! Coast. * Of this race, although 
so Wild as rarely to be seen, Mr. Hodgson has 
succeeded in obtaining many individuals. He is 
consequently enabled to describe not only the form 
and colours, but the manners also, wlich he does 
in great detail. Some af those he obtained pro- 
duced young in captivity, having been pregnant 
when taken. The Tian, he abserves, preys by 
night as well as by day, and hunts in packs of fiom 
sx fo ten individuals, maintaining the chase rather 
by its powers of smell than by the eye, and gene- 
rally overcoming its quarry by force and perse- 
verance. In hunting it barks like a hound, but its 
bark as peculiar, and equally unhke that of the 
cultivated breeds of dogs and the strains of the 
jachal and the fox. Adult» in captivity made no 
approach toward» domestication ; but a young one 
which Mr. Hodgson obtamed when it was not more 
than a month old, became sensible to caresses, 
distinguished the dogs of its own kennel from others, 
as well as its keepers from strangers; and on the 
whole, its conduct manifested to the full as much 
intelligence as any of his sporteng dogs of the same 
are.” (* Zool. Proceds.,’ 1833, p. E11.) 

In the same number of the § Proceeds.” 1 the 
nolice of a communication from W. A. Wooler, 
Esq., giving an account of a wild dog fiom the 
Aili iisliwar {Tills, in the Presidency of Bombay, 
and called there Dhale. The habits of this dog in 
a state of nature accord with those of the Buénsu 
of Nepal, and with which animal it is most probably 
identical, 

Colonel Sykes proves, we think, that the wild 
dog of the Dukbun, called by the Mahrattas Kolsun, 
is the same as the Brians of Nepfl, the skulls and 
external characters precisely agreeing. (* Zool. Pro- 
ceeds,,’ 1833, p. 153.) 

Colonel Sykes observes, that this dog differs from 
any wild species Intherto described. It» head is 
compressed and elongated ; ifs nose not very shaip; 
the eyes are oblique, the pupils round, the irndes 
hight brown, The expression of the countenance 
is that of a coarse, ill-natwed Persian greyhound, 
without any resemblance to the jackal, the fox, or 
the wolf: and in consequence essentially distinct 
from the Canis Quao, or Sumatrensis, of General 
Hardwicke. The ears are long, erect, and some- 
what rounded at the top; the limbs are remarkab! 
large and strong in relation to the bulk of the animal, 
which is intermediate in size between the wolf and 
jackal; it hunts in packs, and in the stomach of 
one killed was found a portion of the Nylghau ante- 
lope. (‘ Zool. Proceeds.,’ 1831, p. 100.) 

Here then we have a genuine wild dog, called 
in the different mountain districts it inhabits, 
Buianst. Dhale, and Kolsun, of a sandy red or rufous 
colour, and destitute of the Jast smal! molar of the 
lower jaw. Colonel Baber, in a nole subjoined to 
Col. Sykes’s description in the ‘Trans. Asiat. Soc.,’ 
states that it was often seen by him on the western 
coast, and in the Balaghé&t district, where it is nu- 
merous. ‘ As often,” he adds, ‘‘as I have met with 
them, they have invariably been in packs of from 
thirty to perhaps sixty. They must be very formi- 
dable, as al] animals are very much afraid of them. 
Frequently remains of hogs and deer have been 
brought to me, which had been taken overnight b 
these wild dogs. The natives assert that they kill 
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. The genera] colour is sandy-red; 






tigers and chetahs, and there is no doubt of the 
fact. It is quite correct that they are found in the 
Nilageris, though only in the western parts. 1 
myself was followed, while travelling between the 
Paitera river and Naddibatt, a distance of eight or 
nine miles, by a pack of them; and had I not re. 
atedly fired off my pistols, they would: certain] 

ave carried away three or four terriers and Spanis 
dogs that were following me at the time. two or 
three times I succeeded in getting young ones, but 
I did not keep them Il@nger than three or four 
weeks, they were so very wild as well as shy, It 
was only at night that they would eat, and then 
most voraciously.” 

With respect to the Canis Quao of General Hard- 
wicke, it is a réd wolfish-looking dog in the Ram- 
ghur Hills; the Canis Sumatrensis is a wild dog of 
the same general characters, found in Sumatra, but 
with ears less acutely pointed. 

From every account of wild dogs, it weuld appear 
that their colour is always sandy-yellow or red, a 
colour occasionally seen in animals of the domestic 
breeds, We do not, however, while we contend 
that these wild dogs are genuine, pretend to assert 
that any of them are the originals of any one of our 
domestic breeds; all we wish is to prove that there 
are genuine wild dogs, which fact being established, 
the oy of looking to the wolf as the origin of 
the dog falls to the ground, for these wild dows are 
not wolves. 

Again, we have yet to learn, tnd experiment only 
can decide, that there is that phability, that suseep- 
tibility of modification in the physical and moral 
nature of the wolf, which will permit of its eonver- 
sion into the mastiff, the setter, the greyhound, and 
the spaniel, 

In the next place, though the wolf and dog will 
breed together, their progeny, if fertile, as Buffon 
scems to prove, is 60 m a low degree only, the 
mixed race gradually failing, and becoming extinct ; 
but granting the contrary, nothing is proved, be- 
cause, whatever naturalists may say, there is reason 
tou beheve that closely allied species (there are de- 
giees of affinity) will interbreed and produce a per- 
manently mingled stock. 

Moreover, we have yet fo be shown a race of true 
wolves, the descendants of dogs which have re- 
turned to their nattal condition, and reassumed 
their genuine characters. If the wild dogs which 
we have described, and which we regard as genuine, 
be really the descendants of a domestic stock, even 
then, seeing that they have resumed their original 
characters (as evidenced by their uniformity of size, 
figure, colour, and instincts), the argument that the 
wolf is the primaval type of the dog is at once nulli- 
fied: for, as we have said, these rufous wild dogs 
are distinct from the wolf. While we thus venture 
fo question the theory enterfamed by Mr. Bell and 
other eminent fiaturalints we are not prepared to 
point out the origin or origins of the domestic dog ; 
and we venture fo say that the subject will always 
remain a Gordian knot, which science will never un- 
ravel. Buffon has eloquently observed, that “ those 
species Which man has greatly cultivated, whether 
belonging tu the animal or the vegetable world, 
are, beyond all, those which are the most allered ; 
and as the alteration is sometimes fo such a degree 
that we cannot recognise in them any thing of their 
primitive form (such being the case with wheat, 
which has no resemblance to the plant from which 
it is supposed to have derived its origin), it is not 
Impossible that among the numerous varieties of 
the dog which we see in the present day, there is 
not one which bears a resemblance to the original 
type, or rather, to the first animal of the species.” 

If we pass from dogs confessedly wild to those 
which are half-wild, only semi-cdomesticated, the 
I)ingo, or Australian dog, 1s one of {he most remark- 
able and best known. Of the origin’ of this dog, 
and of the circumstances connected with its intro- 
duction into Australia, we are totally ignorant. 
We know that wild packs exist there in the remoter 
districts, the scourge of the country, preying on the 
native kangaroo, and making havoc among the 
flocks and herds of the European settlers. So woll!- 
like are these dogs in general form (though they 
ale specifically distinct from the wolf), that the 
first navigators who touched at New Holland 
scarcely recognised them as dogs. Dampier, in the 
account of his voyage performed in 1699, states 
that his men saw two or three beasts like hungry 
wolves, and the similarity is to a certain degree 
very striking. The domestic breed, if domestic it 
can be called, in al] respects resembles those which 
are completely emancipated. 

The Dingo, called Warragal by the natives, is 
about as Jarge as a harrier; its body is firmly built, 
its limbs muscular; its head is broad betw the 
ears, and its muzzle is acute; the neck is thick and 

owerful; the ears are short, pointed, and erect; 
Its tail, which is rather long, is somewhat bushy 
and pendulous, or at most raised only horizontally, 
the eyes are retha, 





amaljl and oblique, and have a sanister expression. 
Jt is-not found in Van Diemen’s 
\ “She agility and muscular powers of the dingo are 

siraordinary, and its cunning and ferocity are as 
much eo: It. never barks, but howls loudly; as far 
as‘we have observed, it never evinces pleasure by 
wagging the tail. A dingo bred in this country 
came some few years sinve under our personal ob- 
servations; it was about six weeks old when re- 
moved from the mother. On putting the young 
animal into a room, it immediately skulked into the 
darkest corner, and there crouching, eyed us with 
looks of great distrust and aversion ; as soon as left 
to itself, it commenced the most melancholy howl- 
ing, which ceased on any person’s entrance. This 
for some days was its constant practice, and when 
placed in a kennel the greater part of the day was 
thus employed. It grew up strong and healthy, 
and gradually became reconciled to those from 
whom it was accustomed to receive food, but was 
shy towards others, retreating into its kennel at 
their approach. It never barked, nor, like other 
dogs, gave notice of the approach of strangers, and 
therefore as a guard was perfectly useless. A great 
art of the day was spent in howling, and that so 
oudly as to be heard at the distance of more than 
half a mile. When the moon rose brightly, it 
would sit and utter for hours its wild lamentations, 
not a little to the annoyance of the neighbourhood. 
With all its shyness, it was at the same time savage, 
but would never make an open attack; seversl 
times it snapped at persons who happened to be 
walking within its reach, but ony when their backs 
were turned, and it immediately retreated again 
into its kennel. So great was its strength, that 


though encumbered by a heavy chain, it leaped a | 


wall of considerable height. and was not secured 
without difficulty. Fig. 861, 6, Figs. 872 and 873, 
represent the dingo. 

e have lately seen a small dog from the Niger, 

where it is domesticated, very nearly resembling in 
form the dingo, but ona much more diminutive and 
iighter scale, and with a longer muzzle in propor- 
tion; its general colour was reddish. It neither 
barked nor wagged its tail, at least when first ob- 
tained, but if we mistake not, it subsequently 
earned the latter, if not both, of these canine ac- 
complishments. 
- Among the wild races of dogs, or rather of dogs 
become wild, to which Buffon alludes, are those of 
South America and the West Indian Islands, con- 
feasedly sprung from a European stock abandoned 
by the early settlers in the vast plains, and which 
have given origin to an unreclaimed race. Azara 
states that these dogs are called Yagoua (a name 
given also to the jaguar) in Paraguay, where they 
are very common, inhabiting caves. They for- 
merly abounded in Hayti, Cuba, and all the Carib- 
bean islands, but are now extirpated there. Mr. 
Darwin alludes to wild dogs in Banda Oriental as 
attacking sheep. According to QOexmelin these 
dogs resemble the greyhound; but others more 
accurately describe them as having the head flat 
and elongated, the muzzle sharp, the body slender, 
the gencral aspect wild and savage. hey are 
strong and active, and hunt their prey in packs. 

It would appear, however, that the Europeans on 
their arrival found native dogs both in the Carib- 
bean Islands and in Peru. ‘** Those belonging to 
the savages of the Antilles,” says Buffon, © had the 
head and ears very long, and resembled a fox in 
appearance.” (Sce ‘Hist. Gén. des Antilles,’ par le 
P. du Tertre, Paris, 1667.) He also adds that the In- 
dians of Peru had'a large and a smaller kind of dog, 
which they name Alco, and that those of the Isthmus 
were ugly, with rough long hair and erect ears. 

With respect to the Alco of Peru and Mexico, 
we know nothing more about it than what Dampier 
and Fernandez mention. The latter describes two 
breeds, viz. the fat Alco, or Michuacaneus, called 
by the natives Ytzcuinte porzotli, and the broad- 
footed Alco, or Techichi. Both were small, some 
of the latter race not much exceeding a guinea-pig 
in size. The head was small, the back arched, the 
body thick, the ears pendulous, and the tail short. 
An individual probably of this race was brought 
to this conntry from the neighbourhood of Mexico, 
by Mr. Bullock; it was white, variegated with 


black and reddish yellow; this specimen was pro- . 


cured in the mountains of Durango, where it bore 


the name of Acolotte. It died in a few days, and | hay 
its atuffed skin formed part of the collection ex- |] 2. day. On good roads they will travel this distance 
hibited in Piccadilly, being placed under a giass | 


with a huge bull-trog, which equalled it in size. | 


These specimens are, we believe, now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Leadeater. Dogs resembling the 
Aleo were seen as early as 1492 in several of the 
West dpdian Islands, by Columbus, and were also 
found In Martinique and Guadaloupe, in 1635, by 
French navigators, who describe them as resembling 
the. little Turkish or Barbary dogs without hair, 
adding that they were eaten by the inhabitants. 
All trace of them is now lost. 
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MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 
The probability is that these Alco do. 
indigenes of the soil either in the islands or on the 
continent of Peru, but were brought by some of 
the ‘tribes by whom South America was pulated. 
The breed might have been intradueen y that 
strange people. (of Malay descent?) who founded 
the Peruvian and Mexican empires. In the South 
Sea islands, dogs of # similar race exist, which are 
fed on vegetable tood, and euten, as were the Alco 
dogs in South America. 

Wild dogs exist in Congo, Guinea, and other 
parts of Africa, hunting in packs, and dwelling in 
caves or burrows. Clapperton met with them in 
the country beyond Timbuctoo. In the island of 
Teneritfe, a large wolfish breed of dogs is domes- 
licated and valued for the chase. 

Fig. 874 presents the portraits of a leash of fine 
hounds from Africa, by Major Denham, who had 
employed them in hunting the gazelle, in the chase 
of which their exquisite seent and extraordinary 
speed were displayed to great advantage; they 
would frequently quit the line of scent for the pur- 
pose of taking a direct, instead of a circuitous 
course (sportsmen call this cutting off a double), 
and recover the scent again with wonderful facility, 
These beautiful hounds were consigned to the 
Tower menagerie, where, shut up in a close den, 
they evidently felt miserable. JTnstead of exerting 
their energies in pursuit of the antelope on the 
plains of Africa, here they were prisoners, with no 
means of escape, and with no reom or opportunity 
for the exercise of their powers and instincts. 
These hounds, however, were hot of the wild breed ; 
in symmetry and action they were perfect models, 
and in temper were gentle, excepting that confine- 
ment rendered the female irritable. Other repre- 
sentations of the African hound are given in Figs. 
875 and 861, f. 

To the group of dogs which in their aspect and 
physiognomy retain a marked air of wildness, as in- 
dicated by the sharpness of the muzzle, the erect or 
semi-erect position of the ears, and the oblique di- 
rection of the eye,” giving an air of cunning and 
distrust fo the countenanee, is to be referred the 
Esquimaux dog, Fig. 861, a, and Fig. 876. In gene- 
ral aspect, the Esquimaux dog (Cant fainiliaris, var, 
borealis), so closely resembles the wolf of its native 
repions, that when seen at a little distance if is not 
easy to distinguish between them; 50 much so 
indeed, that Sir Edward Parry's party during their 
second voyage forbore to fire upon a pack of thir- 
teen wolves, which had closely followed some 
Esquimaux, Jest they should commit an irreparable 
injury upon these poor people by destroying their 
faithful and powerful allies. 

Those visiting the museum of the Zoological 
Society and looking at a fine specimen of the Es- 
quimaux dog (No. 212, d, of Catal. Maimm. 1838) 
which is placed near a grey wolf from the high 
northern parts of America (No, 21-4, Cat. Mamm.), 
might suppose, unless informed to the contrary, thit 
the two animals were of the same species. In both 
the fur is deep and thick, both have the same erect 
ears, the same breadth of skull between them, and 
the same or nearly the same sharpness of muzzle. 
In addition we may state that, in its native wilds at 
least, the voice of the dog is not a bark, but a Jong 
melancholy howl. 

In the dog, however, the fail is more bushy than 
in the wolf, and is carried ina graceful curve over 
the back, while in the wolf it hangs down between 
the legs. It is further to be remarked that. the 
antipathy of the Esquimaux dog to the wolf 1s 
inveterate; these animals pot only regard the wolf 
as an enemy, but fear it, and though they attack 
the bear with undaunted energy, they never, unless 
impelled by necessity, venture to assault the wolf, 
Often, indeed, they fal] a sacrifice to this beast 
of prey, and are carried off even in sight of their 
owners, 

To the Esquimaux their dogs are of the greatest 
importance; to these faithful slaves they look for 
assistance in the chase of the seal, the bear, and 
the reindeer; for carrying burdens, and for drawing 
them on sledges over the trackless snows of their 
dreary plains. In summer, a single dog carries 
a weight of thirty pounds in attending his 
master in the pursuit of game; and in winter six 
or seven dogs, yoked to a heavy sledge, with five 
or six persons, or a Joad of eight or ten hundred- 
weight, will perform a journey of forty or fifty miles 





at the rate of eight miles an hour for several hours 
together; but on untrodden snow, twenty-five or 
thirty miles would be a fair day's journey. The 
same number of dogs well fed, with a weight of 
only five or six hundred pounds, that of the sledge 
ineluded, are almost unmanageable, and on a 
smooth road will go at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. While thus travelling, should they scent a 


* An oblique direetian of the eve is one of the diagnostice of a low 
i termed high-bred 


degree of cultivation, and js never seen in what are 
rides, however prodused be the mussle—as the greyhound. 
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were not '!! reindeer een a quarter ofa mile distant, they gallop 


off furiously in the direction of the scent, and soon 
bring the game within reach of the arrow of the 
hunter. So acute, indeed, is their sense of smell, 
that they will discover a seal-hole by it entirely, at 
& very great distance. 

The averate height of the Esquimaux dog is one 
foot ten inches; generally the colour is white with 
something of a yellow tinge, but some are brindled, 
some black and white, and some black. 

If the Esquimaux dog resembles the grey wolf of 
North America, equally does the Hare Indian's 
or Mackenzie River dog resemble the tox. This 
dog (Canis familiaris, var. Jayopus) is characterized 
by a narrow, elongated, and pointed muzzle, by 
erect sharp cars, and by a bushy tail, not carried 
erect, but only slightly curved upwards, and by the 
general slenderness of the form. (Fig. 877.) The 
hair is fine and silky, thickening in winter, when 
it becomes white or nearly so; but in summer it is 
marked by patches of greyish black or slate-grey, 
intermingled with shades of brown. So nearly 
does this dog resemble the arctic fox of the regions 
where it is found (namely, the banks of the Mac- 
kenzie River and of the Great Bear Lake, traversed 
by the arctic circle), that they have been considered 
merely as varieties of each other, one being of the 
wild, the other of the domesticated race. The 
Hare Indian's dog is never known to bark in its 
native country, and the beautiful pair brought to 
England by Sir John Franklin and Dr. Richardson 
never sequired this canine language ; but one born 
in the Zovlogical Gardens (the pair in question 
having been presented to the Society) readily learned 
it, and made his voice sound as loudly as any Eu- 
ropean dog of his size and age, 

This variety is of great value to the natives of the 
bleak and dreary realms where the moose and the 
reindeer ure objects of the chase. Though it has 
vot strength fitting it for pulling down such game, 
yet its broad fect and light make enable it to run 
over the snow without sinking if the slightest crust 
be formed on it, and thus casily to overtake the 
moose or remdeer, and keep them at bey until the 
hunters come up. In the tox the pupil is oblong, 
in the dog cueular ; but independently of this, it 1, 
fo say the least, highly improbable that this intel- 
ligent dog as specificaily identical with the aretic 
fox: butaf for argument we grant that it is, as some 
contend, and also that the Exquimaux dog is iden- 
tical with the wolf, other dogs also being reclaimed 
wolves, we are involved in a dilemma; for we muat 
then admit that the wolfand tox will breed together 
and produce a fertile offspring, which those who 
contend for the wolfish ongin of the dug by no 
means will allow to be possible. 

The Pomeranian or wolt-dog (chien-loup) and 
the Siberian dog, the Lapland dog, and the tealand 
dog, of Buffon, appear to be oy related to the 
Kxquimanux dog. Buffon regards them as varieties 
of the shepherd's dug, which he considers to be that 
which of all is nearest to the primitive type, since, 
us he observes, im all inhabited counties, whether 
wen be partially savage or civilized, dogs resem. 
bhng this more than any other are spread: and he 
attributes its preservation to its utility, and ifs being 
abandoned to the peasantry charged wath the care 
of flocks. Hf, however, great cerebral development 
and intelligence are to be received as tests of culti- 
vation, we should be inclined to regard the shep- 
herd’s dog as one of the most remote from the 
original wild type, sharp and pointed as are its nore 
and vars. (Figs. 878 and 862, 7.) ‘The forehead 
rises, the top of the head is arched and broad bee 
tween the ears, and the hur is Jong and sometimes 
matted. Thisdog is of middle size, but light, active, 
and strong. 

Of the sagacify and faithfulness of the shepherd’s 
dog many interesting narratives are current; if 
knows its master’s flocks, it will single ont a bheep 
under his direction, keep it separate, or disenyave it 
avain from the rest of the flock, should if regain or 
mingle with them; it will keep two flocks apart, 
and should they coalesce, re-divide them, It will 
watch and defend them from strange dogs or foxes, 
and will drive them to any place required, It is 
in fact the shepherd's fiiend and aasistant; it 
watches every look and every sign, it quick in ap- 
prehension, prompt in obedience, and pleased with 
its master’s praise: and well duck he who tends his 
flocks on the wide pasture-lands or mountain dis- 
{ricts of our island appreciate the services and 

ity of his atlached ally. 
eeSlozely allied to the shepherd's dog is the cur or 
drover's dog ; it is generally larger than the former, 
with shorter hair, and stands taller on the limbs. 
The tail is mostly cut short, but Bewick says that 
many are whelped with short tails, which seem as 
it they hud been cut, and these are calles, in the 
North “ self-tailed dogs.” Though this writer thinks 
the drover’s dug to be a true ur permanent breed, 
it seems to us that it isa cross between the shep- 
herd'’s dog and some other race, ae La 
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These dogs bite severely, and always attack the 


heels of cattle, and, as they are prompt, courageous, 
and intelligent, a fierce bull (a teaaily driven by 
them. ° 
Supposing the shepherd's dog to be the represent- 
ative of a smal) section of the domestic canine race, 
the next to which we may turn is that of the terriers. 
Two breeds of this epirited and well-known dog are 
common: one called the Scotch Terrier, with ough 
wiry hair, short legs, and a long pe the other, 
called the English Terrier, sleek, with longer legs 
and a more elegant form; its ordinary colour 18 
Qack with tanned limbs, and a tanned spot over 
each eye. In both the muzzle is moderately long, 
and sharp, and the ears erect ; the eye is quick, and 
the power of smell acute; for unearthing the fox or 
badger, for worrying rats, and for courage and de- 
termination, these dogs are celebrated ; and they 
make excellent house-guards, ‘Who is not familar 
with the pepper-and-mustard breeda, as depicted by 
the graphic pencil of Sir Walter Scott? (Gee Figs. 
879, 880, 881.) ~ 

Fig. 879 represents very spiritedly three of these 
dogs engaged in the occupation of rat-catching, and 
evidently entering into the sport with the utmost ar- 
dour, encouraged by their professional director, who 
holds in his hand their assistant the ferret, which 
they have learned to regard as their ally. 

The Lurcher (Fig. 862,) d appears to be a mixed 
breed between the rough terrier or shepherd's dog 
and the greyhound. Bewick informs us that it is 
shorter than the latter, with stronger Iimbs, and is 
covered with a rough coat of hair, commonly of a 
pale yellow colour. As this dog possesses the 
advantage of a fine scent, it is often employed in 
killing hares and rabbits in the night time. It 
eteals silently and cautiously upon them while they 
are feeding, and then suddenly darts forward and 
seizes them. ; 

The Greyhound (Fig. 861, d, and Fig. 882, the 
Scotch greyhound ; Fig, 861, e, the English) 1s the 
example of a distinct group: Buffon regards the 
French M@tin and the great Danish dog as the main 
stocks of the greyhound race; but this is not clear. 
in Scotland and ‘Ireland there existed in very an- 
cient times a noble breed of greyhounds used for 
the chase of the wolf and ‘the deer, and which ap- 
pears to us to be the pure source of our present breed ; 
It is quite as probable that the mfitin is a modifica- 
tion of the ancient greyhound of Kurope, represented 
by the Irish greyhound or wolf-dog, as that tt is the 
source of that fine breed. Few, we believe, of the 
old Irish greyhound exist. In Scotland the old deer- 
hound may still be met with, and though it exceeds 
the common greyhound in size and strength, it 16 
said to be below its ancient standard. With the 
extirpation of the wolf the necessity of keeping up 
the race to the highest perfection ceased. he 
hair is wiry, the chest 1s remarkable for volume, and 
the limbs are Jong and muscular. A similar breed 
existed and still continues to exist in Albania, and 
was celebrated by the ancients for its prowess. In 
England the greyhound was larger and stronger 
formerly than at present, and employed in chasing 
the stag. Queen Elizabeth was gratified one day 
after dinner by seeing from a turret sixteen deer 
pulled dewn by greyhounds upon the lawn at Cow- 
drey Park in Sussex. The Italian greyhound ts 
well known as an elegant attendant of the parlour. 

In Arabia, Persia, and other parts of the East, a 
breed of greyhounds has existed time immemorial ; 
these dogs strongly resemble light coursing dogs 
represented in Egyptian paintings, and are probably 
descended fiom them; of the same type are the 
semi-wild unowned street-dogs of Egypt, Syria, and 
South-western Asia. From the antiquity of the 
greyhound breed, we might be induced fo suppose 
that in it is fo be secn the nearest approach to the 
primitive source, or one of the primitive sources of 
the reclaimed race, and perhaps the Arabian grey- 
hound or the lurcher-like strect-dugs of Egypt retain 
some characters in common with the prumuitive 
stock, (Figs. 883 and #84.) Care and attention 
have elevated the British greyhound far above the 
ancient Egyptian coursing dog. or that of Arabia 
(represented by Fig. 885), of which the form of the 
head is wolfish, the fail fiinged with long hair, and 
the ears, as seen in the paintings of the ancient 
Egyptians, erect and very acute. Fig. 886 is a 
sketch of the Turkman wateh-dog for cuaiding 
sheep. It is deseribed ava large, rugged, fierce ani 
mal equalling the wolf in stature, shaped like the 
Irish greyhound, and with equelly powerful jaws. 
The ears are erect, the tail rather hairy, the general 
colour deep yellowish red. This race is of great 
antiquity, and doubtless still retains much of its 
pristine aspect, which is so wolf-like, that, according 
to Colonel Hamilton Smith, “a friend being present 
in Asia Minor at a wolf-hunt, allowed one (a wolf) 
to pass out of a brake, because he mistook him for 
one of the Turkman dogs.” 

Of the races with pendent ears and a moderately 
lengthened muzzle, we may fint advert to the 
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spaniels, among which we inelude the pure setter 
and the rough water-dog. These dogs are remark- 
able for intelligence, docility, and their affectionate 
disposition. e fur is long and silky, sometimes 
culled or crisped, the ears are Jarge and pendent, 
and the expression of the countenance is spirited, 
yet gentle and pleasing. All possess excellent 
scent, especially the setter, formerly so valued by 
the sportsman. 

The water-apaniel is extremely useful to persons 
engaged in the pursuit of water-fowl ; it swims well, 
is very hardy, and is an excellent retriever. (Fig. 
862, a.) The French poodle may be referred to the 
spaniels: it appears tou be very nearly allied fo the 
rough water-dog figured by Bewick, the “ grand 
barbet ” of Buffon, and of which there 1s a smaller 
variety termed “Je petit barbet.” 

The rough water-dog is a most intelligent animal ; 
it is robustly made, and covered universally with 
deep curly hair; it exceeds the water-spanie] in 
size and strength, but has the same aquatic habits 
and docility. It is much used as a retriever by the 
shooters of water-fowl. 

We are inclined to consider the Italian wolf-dog 
(used in the Abruzzi by the shepherds to defend 
their flocks), the Newfoundland and Labrador dog, 
and the Alpine dog, as the representatives of a 
dixtinct group; the latter dog, indeed, approximates 
to the mastiffs. We have seen several noble speci- 
mens of the Alpine or St. Bernard breed : their size 
is equal to that of the largest mastiff; the muzzle 
is deep, the ears are pendulous, the fur is rather 
long and wiry, the eye 1s ful) and very expressive, 
and the form of the body and limbs indicates great 
strength. ‘Their sense of smell is very acute, and 
aids them in the work of mercy to which the worthy 
monks of the convent of the Great St. Bernard have 
applied them. To the honour of those excellent 
men be if spoken, that while others have tramed the 
dog to the combat, to the chase of the runaway 
slave, and to the pursuit of game, they have availed 
themselves of the power, intelhyence, and courage 
of the dog, in rescuing the unhappy traveller fiom 
the horrors of death amidst the snows of the moun- 





One of these noble dogs was decorated with a 
medal in commemoration of his having saved the 
hves of twenty-two persons, who but for his saga- 
city must have penshed. He was Jost in 1816, 1n an 
attempt to convey a poor traveller to his anxious 
family. The man was a Piedmontese courier, 
who arived at St. Bernard im a very stormy 
season, labouring to make his way to the little 
village of St. Pierre m the valley beneath the 
mountain, where his wife and children dwelt ; 
it was in vain that the monks attempted to check 
his resolution to reach his family. They at last 
gave him two guides, each of whom was accom- 
panied by a dog, of which one was the remarkable 
creature whose services had been so valuable to 
mankind. Descending from the convent they were 
In an instant overwhelmed by two avalanches, and 
the same cominon destruction awaited the famuy 
of the poor courier, who were toiling up the moun- 
tain to obtain some news of their expected [rend ; 
they all perished. A story is told of one of these 
dogs, who having found a child unhurt, whose 
mother had been destroyed by an avalanche, in- 
duced the boy to mount upon his back, and thus 
carried him to the gate of the convent: the subject 
(Fig $87) is represented in a Frenen print. 

The wolt-dog of the Abruzzi is pure white, some- 
what more lightly formed than the Newfoundland 
dey, but strong and muscular, The hair ts long 
and flowing; two beautiful specimens are in the 
guidens of the Zoological Society. (Fig. 887%.) 

The Labrador and Newfoundland dogs are often 
confounded together, The Labrador dog exceeds 
in size the Newfoundland animal, and 1s often of 
extraordinary dimensions. A fine specimen mea- 
sured some time since, gave us the following par- 
tivwlars :—Total length, including the taal, sx teet 
three inches; height at the shuulder, two feet sx 
inches ; length of head from occiput to point of 
nose, eleven inches; circumference of chest, three 
feet one inch, In Labrador these powerful and in- 
telligent dogs are used for drawing sledges loaded 
with wood, and are of great service to the settlers, 
(Fig. 862, e.) 

The Newfoundland dog is of less stature, but 
more compactly built, and is muscular and saga- 
cious. These animals are also used for drawing 
sledges and little carriages laden with wood, fish, 
and other commodities, and are very valuable in 
their native country. Both the Labrador and New- 
foundiand breeds are admirable water-dogs, and 
make excellent retrievers, Their fidelity and at- 
tachment to their masters are well known, and all 
are {amiliar with instances in which human beings 
about to perish in the water have owed their lie | 
to the courage and exertions of these devoted 
creatures. 

Our next group contains the hounds, including 
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the pointer. Several varieties of ho 





, k unds now exist 
in our island, and of these the Beagle, the Harrier, 
and the Fox-hound are familiar to all our readers, 

© country equals Eangiend in the swiftness, spirit 
and endurance of its hounds, and in no country is 
so much attenticn paid to the different breeds, espe 
cially the harrier and fox-hound. The beagle Fie : 
888) was formerly a great favourite, but is now Sie e 
used. It is of smal] stature, but of exquisite scent, 
and its tones, when heard in full cry, are musical, 
It has not, however, the strength or fleetness of the 
harrier, and still less so of the fox-hound, and hence 
it does not engage the attention of the sportsmen ot! 
the modern school, who, unkke Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, are impetuous in the field, preferring a hard 
run toa tame and quiet pursuit. The beagle was 
only employed in hunting the hare, as is the harrier, 
but the fox-bound 15 trained both for the deer and 
the fox. The strength and powers of scent of the 
fox-hound are very great, and many astonishing 
instances of the energy and endurance of these 
animals are on record. 

Formerly two noble varieties of the hound were 
common in England, which are now seldom seen. 
ne ge to the old English hound and the bloud- 
hound, 

Of the old English hound, which is described by 
Wiuttaker, in his ‘ History of Manchester,’ as the 
original breed of our island, we some years since 
haw a fine specimen in Lancashne. Jt was tall and 
robust, with a chest of extraordimary depth and 
breadth, with pendulous lips, and deeply sct eyes ; 
the ears were large and long, and hung very low; 
the nose was broad, and the nostrils large and mont. 
The voice was deep, full, and sonorous. The gene- 
ral colour was black, passing into tan or sandy red 
about the muzzle and along the inside of the limbs, 
Shakspere’s desernption of the hounds of Theseus, 
in the ‘Midsummer Night's Dream,’ 1s true to the 
letter as referring to this breed, with which he was 
no doubt well acyguainted :— 

“My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the mourning dew ; 
Crook-hnee d and dew-lapped Like Thesmallan balls 5 
Slow tn ahbsahi but match'd m mouth like bells, 
Each under each,” 

Besides the old English or Southern hound, was 
the old English stag-hound, o1 Talbot ( Fig. 62, g), 
a powerful dog, but of lighter form, and more fleet, 
than the former: trom this breed has descended the 
ie lighter and swifter fox-hound of the present 

wy. 

A ure the hounds of the ‘‘ olden time ” was the 
Blood-hound, so celebrated for its exquisite scent 
and unwearied perseverance, qualities which were 
taken advantage of, by tiaiming if not only to the 
chase of game, but to the pursuit of man. A true 
blood-hound (and the pure blood as rare) stands 
about eight and twenty inches in height, muscular, 
compact, and stiong; the forehead is biead, and 
the face narrow towards the muzzle; the nostrils 
wie wide and well developed ; the eas are large, 
pendulous, and biond at the base; the aspect is 
serene and sagacious ; the tail is long, with an up- 
ward curve when in pursut, at which time the 
hound opens with a voice deep and sonorous, that 
may be heard down the wind for a very long dis- 
tance. (Figs. 888* and 862, hk.) 

The colour of the true breed Is stated to be almost 
Invanably a reddish tan, darkening gradually to- 
waicds the upper parts till it becomes mixed with the 
black on the back ; the Jower parts, limbs, and tail 
being of a hghter shade, and the muzzle tawny: 
Pennant adds, “a black spot over each eye,” but 
the blood-hounds in the possession of ‘Thomas Astle, 
Esq. (and they were said to have been of the on- 
ginal blood) had not these marks. Some, but such 
instances were not common, had a little white 
about them, such asa star in the face, &c. The 
better opinion is, that the orginal stock was a mix- 
ture of the deep-mouthed Southern hound and the 
powerful old Eng)ish stag-hound. 

Our ancestorssoon discovered the infallibility ofthe 
blood-hound in tracing any animal, living or dead, 
to its resting-place. To train it, the young dog, ac- 
companied by a staunch old hound, was led to the 
spot whence a deer or other animal had been taken 
on for a mile or two; the hounds were then Jaid on 
and encouraged, and after hunting this * drag” suc- 
cesslully, were rewarded with a portion of the veni- 
son which composed it. ‘The next step was to take 
the young dog with his seasoned tutor, to a spot 
whence a man whose shoes had been rubbed with 
the blood of a deer had started on a circuit of two 
or three miles: during his progress the man was 
instructed to renew the blood from time to time, to 
keep the scent well) alive. Tis circuit was Gracusy 
enlarged at each succeeding Jesson, and the young 
hound, thus entered and trained, became, at lest, 
fully equal to hunt by itself, either for the purpose 
of woodcraft, war, or “ following gear,” as dhe © 
suit after the property plundered in a border foray 
was termed. 
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Laid on the track of a marauder, it kept up a 
steady, persevering chase, and was not baffled with- 
out diflicuity. Sir Walter Scott, in his graphic de- 
scription of the “ stark moss-trooper” Sir Wilham of 
Deloraine, “ gcod at need,” gives, as a proof of his 
merit, that he 

¢ By wi y turns and deeperate bounds 
Had baffled Percy's best bloud-hounds ;"* 
and the same accomplished kmht, his stern natwe 
vouched by sorrow at the sight of Sir Richard Mus- 
grave slain, thus eculogizes lis dead enemy :— 
* Yet rest thee Gad [| for woll I know 
I never ehall And a nobler foo 
In all the northern countries here, 
Whose word is anafilr, spur, and spear, 
Thou wert the best to tollow gear 
*f'was plewur, as wo look d behind, 
‘bo see how thou the chase couldat wind, 
Cheer the dark blood hound on hw way, 
And with the bugle rouse the fray. 
Vd give the lands of Deloraine, 
ark Muszrave were alive again ” 


Sir Walter Scott states that the breed of blood- 
hounds was kept up by the Buccleuch family on then 
border estates till within the eighteenth century 
In former aves these dogs, or, as the Scotch called 
them, “ Sleuth-hounds,” were kept in great numbers 
on the Borders; and fugitive kings as wel] as moss. 
troopers were obliged to study hov to evade them 
Biuce was repeatedly trached by these dogs, and 
on one occasion only escaped by wading for a con- 
siderable distance up a biovk and climbing a tree 
which overhung the water. “ A sure way of stop- 
ping the dog was to spill blood upon the track, 
which destroyed the discriminating fineness of the 
scent. A captive was sometimes saciuficed on such 
occasions. Henry the Minstrel tells a romantic 
story of Wallace, founded on this cneumstance. 
The hero's httle band had been jorned by an Tish- 
man named Fawdon, ot Fadvean, a dath, savage, 
and suspicious character After a sharp skirmish 
at Black-Eine Side, Wallace was forced to retreat 
with only aixteen follawers. The English pursued 
with a boide: blood hound. Inthe retreat Fawdon, 
tired, or affecting to be so, would go no farther , 
Wallace having in vain argued with him, in hasty 
anger struck off his head, and continued the retreat 
When the English came up, then hound stayed upon 
the dead body.” (Notes to the ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’) 

To the present group has generally been referred 
the Cuban bload-hound, as if is termed, a dog of 
Spanish descent, sagacious and savage, and which 
was employed by the Spamards with atrocious bar- 
banty in them conquest of Amenca, and more re- 
cently (1795) m Jamaica against the Maroons, who 
had revolted, and were waging a bloody and suc- 
cessful war against the government formes, but 
which the very tenor these dogs inspired at once 
ney ily brought to a clone 

these dogs, used in Cuba in the pursuit of mur- 
deiers and felons, have a fine seent and = gieat 
power: specimens exist in (he Gardens of the Zool. 

oc. (Figs, 884, 890, 691). 

Their coluur is tawny, with black about the muz- 
zie; the ears we comparatively small, the muzzle 
is shorter and more potnted than in the ordinary 
hound, and they are shorter on the limbs, in some 
points they approach the mastiff or ban-dog, espe- 
cially in the form of the head, which approaches 
that of the bull-dog imdeed, by many, and with 
reason, they ale regarded more as a variety of the 
mastiff than the hound, and for ourselves, we hesi- 
tate not to regard them as such = ‘They make ex- 
cellent watch-dogs, and attack both the bull and 
the bear with dete:mined resolution, Their height 
at the shoulder 15 about two feet. 

We have hitherto said nothing of the pointer 
(Fig. 862, ¢). The present pointer is denved fiom 
a heavy dog, possessing the sense of smell in the 
highest perfection, known as the old Spanish 
pointer, and decidedly iclated to the hound, this 
dog 18 now seldom seen; Ihe the talbot, the 
“source, as we presume, of the light, active, but 
vigorous fox-hound, the old Spanish puinter has 
meiged into the intelligent, vigorous dog so much 
prized by the sportsman for its excellent qualifica- 
tions. In some breeds of pointers there 1», we be- 
lieve, a cross of the fox-hound, which improves their 
strength and energy. 

We nowenter upon a group or dogs distinguished 
by the shortness of the muzzle and the breadth of 
the head, this latter characte: 1esulting not from a 
corresponding development of the brain, but fiom 
the magnitude of the temporal muscles, which are 
attached to a bony 11dge passing down the median 
line of the skull. The express: of the eyes is 
lowering and ferocious; the jaws are very strong, 
the lips pendulous; the general form 1s thick-set 
and robust ; the limbs are muscular. 

This group comprehends the Bull-dog, the Mas- 
tiff, ay their allies, In sagacity and intelligence 
the dogs of the present section are not to be com- 
pared to the Newfoundland dog, the spaniel, or the 
shepherd’s dog; they surpass all, however, in de- 
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termined courage and prowess in combat. In early 
times the English mastiff was celebr.teda for its 


sliength and resolution, characteristic, wach did | 


not fail to attract the attention of the Romans 
when this island formed a part ot their widely-spread 
empire. To a Heople in whan a partiality for 
scenes of bloodshed and slaughter, and for the 
sanguinary games of the amplutheatre, was a ruling 
passion, dogs so fitted to gratify then taste were 
peculiarly acceptable, and acco ‘lini y we find that 
they were bred and reared by officers specially ap- 
pointed, who selected such as were distinguished 
far combative qualities, and sent them to Rome fo1 
the service of the amphitheaties, where they were 
matched in fight with various beasts of prey. Dh. 
Caius, a matualist of the time of Blicabeth, states 
that three were reckoned a match for a bear, and 
jour far a lion. 

Stow, in his § Annals,’ gives us the account of an 
engagement between three mastills and a lion, 
which took place in the presence of James 1. The 
battle reminds us of a recent occuiience, excepting 
that the dogs which fought with Nero and Wallace 
weie not mastiffs, but hall bred bull-dogs © One ot 
the dows,’ says Stow, “ being put into the den, was 
soon disabled by the hon, which took it by the head 
and neck, and diagged it about. Another doz was 
then let Joose, and served in the same manner; 
but the thid, bemg put im, immediately served the 
hon by the ip, and held bam tor a considerable 
time, tll, bemg severely torn by his olaws, the dog 
was obliged to quit ats hold, and the hon, mieuly 
exhausted in the confliet, refused to renew the en- 
ragement, bul, taking a sudden leap over the dows, 
fled into the imteuor put of hisden lwo of the 
dogs soon died of them wounds. the last survived ° 
The mastiff is by far the most sagacions of the pre- 
sent section, and, of all other doys, makes the best 
guaidian of property It ms attached to ifs master, 
but towards strangersis fierce and suspicious Its 
batk as deep and sonorous 

Though the mastiff has by no means the heen 
sense of smell which the hound possesses, it seems 
to be (at least such as out opinion, and that nat 
hastily foumed) eather an offset fiom that branch, 
ora cognate bianch tgom the same rout. ‘The mas- 
tiff, however, has a finer seent than persons mae 
generally aware of, and its hearing is very acute, 
A dog of this breed, Chamed tu dis kennel, and 
never suffered to wander about the pramses nor 
tieated as a fiend and compinion, affords but a 
poor ercample of what the animal really im Con- 
finement spoils its temper, and cramps the develop 
ment of ts noble qualities. (See Lig 863, a, and 
lig $2) 

We have said that the mastiffoms allied to the 
hound the Cuban mastiff, fo which we have al- 
ready alluded, 14, imdeed, often termed a blood- 
hound. The pendulous ear, not so lance in the 
mastiff asin the hound, the thick hanging lips, the 
Inoad moamt nose, the biindled makings, and the 
genoal figme, attest the affinity (‘The mastitt as 
larver and stionger than the hound, and uscless for 
the chase, this latter encumstance, however, 16 no 
proot of diversity of ougin’ | Tt must be remembered 
that parficular instincts and qualities are aequied, 
and that the excellences of the hound are the 1e- 
sult of Jonz-continued and judicious culture = We 
do not say that the mashiff can be converted into 
the hound, but merely that two branches from the 
same root may be so culfuned a5 fo assume, to a 
given point, diverse character istios 

The huge Thibet watch dog (Mie 893) belongs 
to the present section. This) dos (Canes fan 
hans, var. Molowsus Tubetanus) is hept by the 
natives of the Thibet range of tills as a guardian of 
therr flocks and then villages It as very fierce, 
and its bark as Joud and tesnife. The colour 2s 
generally black. 

The Ban-dog (Fig 863. ¢) 19 2 term given to an 

of the fierce animals of the present section, meh 
are In ordinary cases hept chained on secured in 
kennels. Bewich, however, applies it to a dog of 
which he gives an excellent figure, and which he 
states to differ fiom the mastiff in being Jighter, 
more active aud vigilant, buf not 50 powerful o: so 
laige; its muzzle, besides, 1s not so heavy, and it 
rOssesses In some degiee the scent of the hound. 
ts han is desenbed a» being rather rough, and 
generally of a yellowish giey streaked with shades 
of black or brown 9 It as ferocious and fall ot 
energy. Bewick says that this dog 3s seldom to be 
seen at the present day ; we have, however, had 
occasion to notice vanicties of the muastiff so closely 
acieeing with Bewich’s figure and description, ag 
to convince us that he took both of them from 
nature. 

Or all the dogs of this section none surpass in 
obstinacy or ferocity the bull-dog. This animal] is 
smaller than the mastiff, but more compactly 
formed; the chest 1s broad and deep; the loins 
narrow ; the tail slender and arched up; the Ihmbs 
short and robust; the head 1s broad and thick ; the 
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muzzle short and ueep; the jawa strong, the lower 
Jaw olten advancing, so that the imlerior incisor 
teeth overshoot the upper; the ears are short and 
senii-erect, the nostrils distended, the eyes scowl! 

ing, and the whole exprenson caloulated to inspire 
terror, This dog is distinguished by tenacity of 
tooth and indonntable resolution, In all us habits 
and propensities it as essentially gladiafoid. at as 
8 fighting dog, and nothing else , its intelligence is 
very lamited; and though dogs of this bieed are 
attached to them masters, they exhibit in the de 
monstiation of their feelings, unlew when merited 
to combat, a pertect contiast to the Newloundlaud 
dog or spaniel. These latter dehzht to accompany 
their master in his walks, and seou the fields and 
lanes in the exuberance of dehght, the buall-dog 
shulhs at its master’s heels, and reyaids with a suse 
picious glance everything and everybody that passes 
by, nor, indeed, 18 it safe (o approach the animal, 
for it offen attacks without the shlychtest piovoce- 
fion, A crow between the bull-doyg and the tener 
is celebrated for sprit and determination, 

It has been usual fo consider the pug-dog as a 
degenerate vauety of the ball-dog, but we doubt 
the correctness of this theory. [It has indeed some. 
what the aspect of the bull dog, on a mmatiue 
senle; but the simulannty ws more in superticial ap- 
pearance than realty, The pogisa little round. 
headed shoit-nosed dog, with a preternatuzal abbre- 
vidtion of the muzzle, and ith a tihtly twisted 
tul = dake the Gillaroo trout, it as a specimen of 
hereditary mallurmation Not so the bull-dog, am 
Which the bones of the shall and the temporal 
inuscles arc finely devaloped, and in which the 
mus/le and head are in peitect harmony, 

The pug-dog os snehing and ill-tempered, Inv 
cowardly, and by no means remarkable for antellie 
gence — Formerly tt was in great esteem as a pet, 
butas now little valued, and not often hept. 

In taking a review of the vanous bieeds of the 
damestic dag, we cannot fal ta obsessve that they 
me endowed respectively with qualiheations or 
habits ccartunly not mnate, but the result of educa 
fion, at least ongimally , which education, continued 
through a scues of generations, has produced per- 
manent effects bon example, no dog ina state af 
nature would pomt with his nose at a partridge, 
and then stand Jike a statue, motionless, for the dog 
would gan nothing by such a proceeding = Man, 
boncver, bag avatled cult vf the dociity and 
deheney of scent pecuhar to a centam breed, and 
has tauzht the dog his Josson, and the Jesson thus 
learned has become second nate. A youn 
pointer takes to ats work as at by imtuition, aid 
scarcely requies discipline. Hence, therefore, 
must we conclude that educahion not) only effects 
hopressionk on the sensonum, bit transmisnible 
Impressions, Whenee arse the predispositions of 
coltain races kducation im fact modifies onan 
vation not that at makes a dog otherwise than a 
dog, but at supersedes, to a cerlain pot, imshnet, 
or makes acquired propensities instinetive, heredis 
fary, and therefore charactensties of the race, 
The cflect of tus) change of nature in not to render 
the dog more suidependent, not to give at any ads 
vantage over its Jclows, but to aivet more tiunily 
the Jinks of subjection fo man 

Its not tothe pomter alone that these observa. 
fions apply , all our domestic dogs have then own 
acquired (apenas whith, becoming second 
nature, make them,in one way or another, valuable 
servants No ont, we presume, will suppose that 
the instinctive propensities implanted by nature in 
the shepherd's dope make it not a destroyer, Dut 
preserve: of sheep On the contiary, thin dog, lke 
every other, is Gamivorous, and nature intends it to 
destroy and devour — But) ¢ducation has supplanted 
instinct, fo #@ certain point, and implanted a dis- 
position which has become an hereditary charar- 
tenstic, and hence a shepheid’s dog of the trac breed 
takes to its duties naturally | Bat a shepherd's dog 
eould not, delicate as its sense of smell is, be 
brought to take the place of the pomfer in the field, 
even though it were subjected to framing fiom the 
cathest age; nor, on the othe: hand, could a pointe 
be substituted with equal advantage in the place 
of a shepherd's dog as the assistant of the drover 
Lach is civilized, but ina different style, and eda- 
cation has impressed upon cach a diffarcnt bent od 
mind, a different class of propensities 

The following is the arrangement of the groups 
into which the breeds of the domestic dog seem to 
us to resolve themselves -— 

1. Dingo—senn-domestie ? 
2 Ksquimanx dog? 
3. Hare Indian's dog ? 

To what groups these respectively belong is na 

very clear; probably to the first or second of the 


following gioups -— 


Ears sharp, erect, or aub- Shepherd's dog. 
erect; nose pointed; har Siberian, 
leg Pomeraniun. 
icelandish, &c. 
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Muazsle less acute; ears sub- aad and smooth, 





ereut; hair short or wiry. Turnsp 
Barbary dog. 
Lurcher, &c. 
Kars moderate, narrow, gene- Great Danish dog. 


Irish wolf-dog. 

Scotch Giey-hound, or Deer- 
hound. 

Englhiuh ditto. 

Italian ditto. 

Persian ditto, 

Albanian dug, &c 


Spaniel. 
Watar-Spame). 
Rough water dog. 
Setter, &c. 


Italian woll-dog. 
Newfoundland dog. 
Labrado dog. 
Alpiue dog, &c. 


rally pendulous; muzzle 
produced. 


Fara moierately large, pen- 
dent; muzzle moderate ; 
burr long. 


Kare moderately Jarge and 
pendent; muzzle deep and 
strong; har long uo 
wiry, 

Rars large and 
muzzle long and 
nose large; lau close 


Pointer, 

Beagle. 

Haier. 
Fox-hound. 

Old Eughah hound. 
Blood-hound, 
African hound, &c. 


pendent ; 
deep, 


Kars moterate, pendcut; Cuban mastifl. 
muzzle shot and thick; Mastill. 
hair short. Ban-dog. 
Bull-dog, 


Coryican bull-dog, &. 
Pug dog ? 


This and every other attempt to arrange the 
various breeds of dops under different heads wall 
neceasaitly be defective, from our want of informa. 
tion respecting the races of antiquify ; an accurate 
knowledge of which would thiow considerable hght 
on our modern vanities. We know indeed that 
the Grechs and Romans had valuable dogs for 
hunting vaious wild ammals, and paid great atten- 
tion to them, but we know IJittlhe beyond = They 
had watch dogs, hounds, a greyhound breed, and 
probably a breed of spaniels, the Cans Tuscus, also 
desenbed as Prioles de sanguime Ibero Fig 804 
is acopy of a dog represented on a mosaic pave- 
ment at Pompen, fastened by a cham, with the 
caution “ Cave canem” (“Beware the dog’) wiitten 
atitsteet the smal! sharp ears and elongated muzzle 
give it a wild aspect. it appears to be a stronuly- 
made, vigorous animal, buf if if represent the Dogne 
de foite 1ace of the Romans, we cannot wonder at 
their sending to Biitain for ow old indigenous 
mastiff 

In Egypt the dog was a favounte, and carefully 
bred, and, as the paintings of that people prove, 
there were several breeds. It would appear, indeed, 
that some hinds were regarded with religious vene- 
ration, and embalmed alter death, Mummies of 
them are still found. We have seen the remains of 
a red shoit-haired dog thus preserved. Figs. 895 
and 896 are outlines of dogs fiom Eyyptian paint- 
ings. Fig 895, a, two hounds, of @ hound and 
greyhound in couples. The style of coloung on 
the foremost dog, regarded a» a hound, reminds us 
of the hounds of mode:n days, 6 18 evidently a 
pet domestic dog, with sharp eas and a cured tail, 
e,a hound; d, a shorit-legged dog, not unlike ow 
turnspit, with sharp ears, and which appears to have 
been a favowmite; eis probably a watch-dog of 
the “torte race,” excepting that its tailaig more 
curled, it has a striking resemblance to the Roman 
house-doge (Fig. 891), f 18 a hunting-dog, as it 
would seem, being found frequently in attendance 
on chascurs. Fig. 896 represents a huntsman 
bringing home an antelope with a brace of coupled 
hounds The modern greyhound of Atabia (Fig 
885) so closely resembles the delineations of the 
ancient greyhound, that we cannot doubt their affi- 
ay The Egyptians in the chase used the bow 
and spear, and intaeepled the game as it fled 
before the hounds, disc hatying their ariows when- 
ever it came withinrange = Whenafieice antelope, 
as the Leucoryx, was brought to bay, the hunte: 
gallantly dsed his spear, as the boar-hunter of the 
middle ages in Europe On the level plains of 
Egypt the chasseur often followed in his chanot, 
urging his horses to the full specd, and endeavour- 
ing to meet the game, or place himself in the 
direction the dogs were forcing it to take, with his 
bow and arrows ready. It was pethaps the pai- 
tiahty evinced by the Egyptians to the doy, that Jed 
the Israelites to earaid it with abhorrence, as an 
unclean animal; in which feeling they have been 
followed by the Mohammedans. Be this as it may, 
Palestine “15 the country in which this animal has 
the longest been refused that entire domestication 
with man which he has enjoyed in most other 
lands; in other worda, the treatment of the dog has 
almost always in Palestine been such as it has only 
mm other counties been subject to since the propa- 
wation of the Moslem faith. And since the ideas 
éaueerning dogs have been much the same with 
the ancient Jews and modern Moslems, there is 90 
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illustrate the ancient penal ioes of the foimer. 
Aniong both we trace the despised, but not mal- 
tivated dog of the streets, and among both we dis- 
cover that, with every predisposition to do without 
them, certain breeds of dogs have forced their ser- 
vices upon man, from the indispensable nature of 
then help in hunting and in guatding the flocks.” 

These street dogs ( Figs. 883 and 884), called Pariah 
dogs m India, have excited the attention ot all 
travellers in India, Turkey, and the whole of the 
Levant. They roam the streets of towns, cities, and 
villages, owned by no one, but, for them services in 
clearing away carton and offal, universally tolerated. 
We find allusions to them in the earliest records of 
antiquity. Home: pictues them im conjunction 
with vultares, as feeding upon the slam :— 

“Whose limbs unbuned on the naked shore 
De vourmng dogs aud hungry sulturey tore,’ 
Pope « Jranal. 

In the Senptures there are abundant allusions, as 
lor example, Exodus xan 31, 1 Kings xxi. 19 and 
23; 2 Kings 1x 35, and elsewhere. The passages 
of most force, “In the place where the dogs heked 
the blood of Naboth, shall dogs heck thy blood, even 
thine; ’ and, * The dogs shall cat Jezebel by the 
wal] of Jezieel,” bing to mind the picture of a 
scene painted in moduin days by a poet, who had 
travelled in Gieece and Tukey, and well knew the 
habits of the mastenless dogs that “wander up and 
down for meat, and gindge if they be not satisfied . 

* He saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold oer the dead ther carnival , 
Gor,ng and growling ocr carcaw and limb, 
They were too lusy to fark at him 
Troma fartars skull th vy had stippd the flesh, 
As ye peel the ty whe the trait tresh, 
And then white tusks crunch d oorthe whiter skal} 
Aait shipt thr ugh ther jaws when theared ec araw dual, 
As they Jig ly mum led the bones of the dend 
As thes scarce Could prise trom the spot where they fed, 
So well had they Uroden eo diryge rig, fast 


With those whe had fatlon for that might s repost * 
Byron Suge af Corinth. 


Panah dogs herd together in troops, and keep to 
then respective distuets, they display all the qua- 
htus and propensities of then race, and ul they are 
fee and ravgnous, it ws beeause they are Jett to 
thea own resofices, since to become at once do 
mestie they reqine only to be owncd and noticed 
Colonel Syhes, speaking ot the Panah dog ol 
Dukhun, observes that wor there very numerous, 
and not individual property, but breeds in the towns 
and villages unmolussed He semarhs that the 
Turnspit dog, Jong bteked, with shoif crooked Jeps, 
Is frequently found among the Panahs ‘There as 
also a peffed minute vauefy of the Panah dog, 
usually of a white colour, with long sulky hair, con 
responding to a common Jap dog of Fimope thus is 
taught to camy flambeauy and Jantains The last 
vaniety notieed ws the dog with haw so short as to 
appear naked, hike the Barbary or gy ptiin dog 
Itas known to Furopcans by the name of the Poly gu 
dog. OL the Donesticated dogs, Colonel Sykes 
states, that the fist mo osize and strength is the 
Bungee dog, which somewhat resembles the Pa- 
siin greyhound, but %& much more powerlul 

It may here he expected that we should entct 
info some details alustrating the intelligence and 
tidelity of this ammal, which seems expressly made 
for man, whieh instinctively clings to lun, and 
which watches his cvery look and gesture. But 
who from Ins own expenence cannot bear testimony 
tu the good quahties of the dug! It has been 
sumewhere said, and with truth, that man i the god 
of the dog, tur to man he looks up with reverence 
and affection, and the praise of his mastar is his 
nchest reward = Is this mestinctive attachment of 
the dug to man an acquued feeling, or 18 it an 
onginal impulse implanted in its nature, by the Vi- 
wise (Creator, for man’s benefit, so that im the pre 
mitive condition of society he might have a tuend 
and assistant, all-important in the chase, and in the 
extirpation of wild beasts, which ere he can settle 
in the land and found a colony, he must dive to a 
distance or destroy ? 

We tur to our pietonal specimens, and one (Fig. 
897) appeals strongly to our feelings; it represents 
a fine a onlagi dog, dipping with the biuny 
water, and in whose tace 1s depicted the utmost 
anxiety, as al watching eagerly to: assistance, while 
one foot 1ests upon the shoulder of a wrecked sea- 
man which he has succeeded in dragging to shore. 
The pieture tells its own story. 

The follawing anecdote respecting the Newfound- 
land dog I» very interesting :— 

“A native of Germany, fond of travelling, was 
ursuing bis course through Holland, accompamed 
xy a large Newfoundland dog. Walking one even- 

ing on a high bank, which formed one side of a 
dike, or eanal, so common in that country, his foot 
slipped, and he was precipitated into the water, 
and, being unable to swim, he soon became sense- 
Jess. When he recovered his recollection, he found 
himself in @ cottage on the opposite ade of the dike 
to that from which he had fallen, surrounded by 


doubt that the existing practices of the latter 
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peasants, who had been using the means so gene- 
rally practised in that country for restoring anima- 
tion. The account given by the peasants was, that 
one of them returning. home from his labour ob- 
served, at a considerable distance, a large dog in 
the water swimming, and diagging, and sometimes 
pushing, something which he seemed to have great 
difficulty in supporting, but which he at length 
succeeded in getting into a small creek on the op- 
posite side to that on which the men were. ‘ 

“When the amma] had pulled what he ha 
hitherto supported as far out of the water as he was 
able, the peasant discovered that it was the body o. 
aman. The dog, having shaken himself, began 
industiiously to hek the hands and face of his 
master, while the rustic hastened across; and, hav- 
ing obtained assistance, the body was conveyed to 
a neighbouring house, where the usual means of 
resuscitation soon restored him fo sense and recol- 
lection. Two very considerable bruises, with the 
matks of teeth, appeared, one on lis shoulder, the 
other on the nape of the neck , whence it was pre- 
sumed that the faithful animal first seized his 
master by the shoulder, and swam with him an this 
manner for some time, but that his sagacity had 
prompted him to let go his hold, and shitt his grasp 
lo the nech, by whieh he had been enabled to 
suppoit the head out of the water. 1t was in the 
latte: position that the peasant obseived the dog 
making his way along the dike, wluch it appeared 
he had done for a distance of newly a quaiter of a 
mile. If is therefore probable that {his gentleman 
owed his lie as much to the sagacity as to the 
fidelity of his dog.” 

Wordsworth, ina beautiful little poem, has given 
an affecting ifstance of the fidelity of a dog, which 
we need make no apology tor quoting — 


A barking sound the she phard heara, 

A cry as of adog or lox, 

He halts, and aearches with his eyes 
Among the xcnttered rocks 

Atd now at distance can discarn 

A stirring ina brike of fern, 

From which immediately leaps out 

A dup, and yelping: runs about 


The dog 18 not of mount am breed, 
It motions too are wild and shy, 
With something, asthe gle pherd thinks, 
( nusual in its cry 
Nor is there anv one in 61, ht 
All} round, in bh low onan height , 
Nov shout nor whistle strikes hascare 
Whit asthe creature dumm, here ? 


It wacncove no huage recess, 

That k opetell Jane DP combers snow , 
Al tty precipi in front, 

Awlert tarn® below 
Faranthe tosem of Helvellyn, 
Remote trom pullic road or dwelling, 
Pathway coudt vated lind 
Fron tra ¢ of bhaman foot or hand 


There sometime doe leaping fish 

Ser d hronh the tam aden icheer, 
Phe crags r peatthe raven vcrock 

Tn svrple ws asta re 
Dinath rthe rant wooomed the cl see 
Antiuotethat spreadth ty sha oul 
Ar dow team youll on tala Ulost 
Sha fat onlivwould dead oy ¢ 
Dat thatem sm ois baried Lane ateat 


RN thrown, whatts thank av dale 
Phe sto plod tool th mowmthes hawwoay 
Tewards tl ts vera hy end store 
Avquilly whemay, 
Nor far had pone belore be found 
A huminshelet non the ground 
Salsightl thesh pherd with asi,h 
Looks ronnd to loan the bisters 


From those arapt and pernlons rocks 
Ibe min hil taben, that place ct tear 
Atl noth upon the she Ae rds mitd 
It break and allay clear 
The anstantly recall the name, 
And who he was and whence he cume , 
Remember ad too the vers day 
On which the traveller paw d this way 


But hear a wonder now, for sal a 

(4 which this mourntul tale L tell! 
A lusting monument of words 

This wonder ments well 
The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 
Repeating the same timid cry, 
thin dog had been through three months apa a 
A dweller in that sava,e plue 


Yes, proof was pl in that since the day 

On which the teave ler thus had died 
The dog had watched about the spot, 

Or by has master's ande 
How nounshed he re thro: gh such long time 
He kuows, who gave that love ant isme, 
Anil gave that strength of fecling, great 
Above all human estimate.” 


It is about thirty-seven as ago that the 
fatal accident happened which furnished a subject 
for the above beautiful poem by Mr. Wordsworth. 
The circumstances were recently detailed to a 
tourist by one of the guides who conducts visitors 
to the summits of Skiddaw and Helvellyn. The 
unfortunate man who perished amidst these sol1- 
tudes was @ resident of Manchester, who was peri- 
odically in the habit of visiting the lakes, and who, 
confiding in his knowledge of the country, had ven- 
tured to cross one of the passes of Helvellyn, late 
in a summer afternoon, in company only with his 
faithful dog. Darkness. it is supposed, came on 
before his expectation ; he wandered from the track ; 
and fell over the rocks into one of those deep re- 


© Tarn fa a small jake, or mere, mostly in high mountains, 





found by the side of his master’s body, after many 
weeks’ frintless searrh. The man who told the 
story had never heard of the pocm, but the sent- 
ment of natural piety with which it concludes was 
on his lips, * God knows,” he said, “ how the poor 
beast was suppore” 0 long ”’ 

Fig. 898 illustrates the singular attachment that 
occasionally takes place between the dog and othe: 
animals. The wood-cut represents a spaniel bitch 
in company with a young hon, belonging to Athins's 
menagerie, in 1828. The lion was Jl, and the 
spaniel nourshed it and tended it with the utmost 
solicitude. 

We have alluded to the great similarity, not- 
withstanding their mutual hostility, which exists 
between the Esquimaux dog and the wolf, and we 
have introduced a representation of the forme: am- 
mal, in order the bette: to compare it with the 
woll!, and to show how closely it resembles a miaed 
breed between the dog and the woll, of which two 
individuals were exhibited in 1828 In Mr Womb- 
well’y mcnagene. Fig 899 14 a representation of 
several Esquimaux dogs hainessed by thea masters 
toasledge , Fig 900 sepresents the two specimens 
of the mixed bieed, Figs 901, 902, 903, the Wolf 
We have already demed the conectness of the infer- 
ence, that becatwe the wolf and the jackal respec- 
tively breed with the dog, they are therctorc, as 
Hunter affirmed, all of one species no one, we think 
wil] now regard the wolf and the jachal as went 
cal; nor w there any moe ground for believing 
that the dog i cither the one o: the other, than for 
assuming that the wolf and the jackal ac one. 

Figs 904 and 905 ave the shull of the Lurope in 
wolf, in two views it differs in various minor de 
tails from the skull of the Canadas woll, of which 
Figs 906 and 907 me two sinnlar vie Ws 

Fuss 908 and 909 represent the skull of the 
Jachal, in two views, at differs fram those both of 
the European and Amenean wolt These shulls 
may be comparcd with those of the vanons biceds 
of dogs previously given Fig) 910 15 a spuited 
delineation of the head of the Woll, for contp uison 
with that of the nearest of the doze We shall now 
pass from a considciation of the dog, to its prov 
mate ally 


901, 902, 903, 911,919 ‘Im Wor 


(Canis Lupts) — Avwos, Aristotle, le Loup, French, 
1 Lupo, Hahan = A robust but gaunt frime a 
skulking o: wicsolufte gait, farodty mingled with 


cunning and cowardice, and a wild yet sinister ox- | 


plession of the physiognomy, Charactctize this beast 
of prey Spicad throughout eye and various 
parts of Asia, it is more parficwlarly in mountain 
and forest districts that the wolt prevails where the 
population is scanty, and collected into small towns 
or villages, with a wide Country around, destitute of 
human dwellings In the Pyrenccs, the Carpathian 
mountains, in Poland, Hoinqary, sume parts of Aus 
tria, Fiance Italy, and Spam, im Noiway Sweden, 
and Russia, the wolf ms yet common, as well 4s tn 
western Asia, and the bode: terstoimes meluded in 
Euiope = Formerly this ammal was abundant in 
the British Islands, and the plague and tctrar of the 
country. Veistegan, in ins Restitution of decayed 
Intelligence in Antiquities, councernmg the most 
noble and renowned Kalish nation’ 1005, observes 
that January was called Wolf-monat by the Anglo- 
Saxons, “because people wore wont im that moncth 
to be more in danger to be devoured of wolves than 
in any season cls of the ycar, for that through the 
extremity of cold and snow those ravenous cita 

tures could not find other beasts sufficient to feed 
upon” The universal fear which the wolf, where 
numerous, would naturally mspue, was formally 
heightened by superstition, and fiends o1 malignant 
beings were imagin¢d as having powe: to assume 
the form and power of this dieaded anmal — Jy- 
canthropos of the Greeks, the Weie-wolt of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and the Loup-garou of the French 
had reterence to ,ome such preternatural monster, 
whose name was associated with all that 1s homble 
and mystenous Conspicuous then, and dreaded for 
its power and ferocity, we can scarcely wonder that 
the wolf should have had ifs name assumed, or given 
to men of distinction, by ou barbarous but warlike 
sorefathers, among whom such appellations as Ethel 

wolf, Eadwolf, Berthwolf, and many moire, were 
common. 

It must not be supposed, however, that our Saxon 
ancestors tamely suffcied the wolf to ravage the 
country. The attempt at extirpating this animal 
commenced in the tenth century under the reign of 
Edgar, and appears to have succeeded 1n the thu- 
teenth century, during the reign of Edward I, as no 
historical mention 1s made of any royal edict, sub- 
sequently to that period, to promote their destrne- 
tion, The last record of their existence in any 
formidable numbers was 1n 128). Jt 1s said by Mr. 
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it was in the wolds of Yo:kemre where a price was 
last set upon a wolf's head. In Scotland and Ireland 
the wolf remamed for a considerable period longer. 
In 1577, according to Hollinshed, these animals 
were destructive to the flocks m Scotland, and in 
Jreland they were eaterminated only at the begin- 
ning of the last centmy 
In almost every depaitment of France infested 
by the wolt there 13 a somety called Société 
de Louvetene, the object of which 1s to heep that 
animal down , and premiums, varying in the amount 
necording to the sex and age of the animals killed, 
are hhewise paid = The means hitherto employed, 
however, have been madcquate to effect the pur- 
10se 
In Poland wolves are numerous and formidable , 
and they increased «specially in the years from 1807 
to 1815, in the province of Posen, alter its sepaia 
fion fiom Prussia, In ]8)ithiee grown persons and 
sixtecn childien were devoured by themin the small 
cucic of Wongrowiec alone Nhen Phassia te- 
gained the province of Posen in 1515, no time was 
lost by the goverment in getting nd of so gieat a 
public nuisance, and in that province within five 
years, from 1815 fo 1519 inclusive 4618 dollars were 
pad by the govaanment in rewards for killing 
wolves Latterly wolves have again increased in 
that province , for the use of fire-tms having bean 
na great mecisuie prolubited in Poland alter the 
Reyolubion these atamals arc ripidly multiplying 
there, and my ile the neaawhbouun, tenaitoues 
In the push of Biurala, distict of Rawa, during 
the month of Nurust, 1837, four gis were turn to 
pleces not far from: them own houses | What aust 
these amimuls be in winter, when coven im summet 
they are thits darn! 
Mi Tloyd an das Ticld Sports in the Noth of 
Buvope orclates many narratives respecting these 
auimils, af would appeu that they ae less dan- 
werous to man than might be caxapected thouyh 
they sometimes cspecially wheu combined im troops, 
attich travellers wath great audacity AN pe ali 
minattached tothe cuibassy of St Petetsburl says 
Mia Tloyd velated to me the followmg cucum 
af ance ‘Hhippencd at no great distance trom St 
Pefersburzh, and only two yeus previously, a pea 
sant when onc diy in dis sledge was pursucd by 
Clevenot these ferocious animals At Chis tinie he 
vas onhy about two ales from home towards which 
hea ctlus horse at the very top of lus specd At 
fhe entrance ob has residence was a pete, which hip 
pened fo be closed at the fume but the herse 
dashed this cpen ound this himself and fis masta 
found redtec mothe cott yaad They were tol 
Jowed, however by nine out of the cloven wolves, 
but very fomfunetely at the very anstant these dad 
cutered the cuclostre, the gate swung bach on ats 
Junzes and thus they wor caucht as ina trap 
Jiom bem the most ferocious of aaniils, the na 
tine of these beasts, now that they found cscapr 
Impossible, became ica bec ari changed so) far, 
indeed fiom oOffaaing molestation fo any one, they 
sluuk ato holes and comers, and allowed them 
scives to be Slaughtered almost) without) making 
resistance In the govemmment of Livonmiain Rus 
sla a distiuct of about two hundred and fifty males 
Jong and one bundred and filfy broad, the following 
animals were, according tu officru reports, destroyed 
by wolves in P22 homes, TSE, fowls, b24as, 
cattle, 1807 calves, 733 sheep 15782, Jams, 
25415 hids 188, swine 4190, your zs 
pigs 312, dozs, 705, pocse bad 
Tesmarest says that the wolf ip solitary and noc 
turnal, but that ain winter at umfes in troops: which 
attach horses and men Phe sense of smell is very 
acute but its specd is not very aicat, and it AcatiCcs 
ont ats victim: by dint of untiing porseverauce 
Whon in full chase of its prey, if gallops along, per 
tinaciously tullowing the track of the fugitive The 
descuption of a@ troop of wolves in pursuit im admi- 
rably descuibid by Lord Byron im his poem ot 
‘Mazeppa “— 
We rusthd thr ugh the ) wes ble wind 
Deft shratwcnd treesiar dos be stchund 
My mn ple dh url thom ot the trad 
fhat peame halup  wuwilak 
With ther dong gals po owia bean tire 
The hound» deep hate unl hunters tire, 
Where rwe wthsvt alos don 
Nor fcft ug with the tm ering san 
Htu tiswehomae saree or d 
At daslrech wir fir, Uhr ob he wooed 


Antithr u.bthe n wht hobie rl thers leet 
Thess stealiny,, rustlin, step repeat 


From the numerous alJusions to the wolf in the 
Scunptures, it 1s evident that it must have been wel] 
known formerly in Syra—and indecd also in Eyypt, 
for we find it pied on ancient sculptures, together 
with the hyena and greyhound «Fig 912) At 
present, however, this animal 1s seldom met with 
m Syna, although st still exists in that region, but 
keeps itself concealed 

So habitually cautious and suspicious 18 the wolf, 
that it 1s difficult to (ake it 1n traps, and for the same 


Topham, in his notes to Somerville's ‘Chace,’ that | reasup anything hike the appearance of artifice deters 
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it from an attack. ‘Fig. 613.) It nas been sup- 
posed the wolf never carries his tail elevated, but 
this is not altogether correet; we have often 
watched the wolves an the Zoologieal Gardens 
gallop round the enclosure with the (ail rawed up 
as if ie when the animals are in chase of prey; and 
aloo, as Dr Richardson states irom obsei vation, 
when they gambol with each other 

When pursued the wolt rushes along, with his 
muzzle almost to the ground, his eyes hke glowing 
fie, the han of his neck and shoulders ereet, and 
his tail Jowered and diawn close, when out of 
danger, he slackens his pice, raises his head, softs 
about, and whisks his tail around, as uf exulting in 
his escape, buat af brought to bay by hounds, he 
defends himself to the Jast, and often kills and 
maims some of Ins antagonits betgie he talls over 
yowered by numbers (yr, 914) The Kiyhese 
Tatas employ a lage hawk in the chase, which 
fastens upon the ammal’s head, and tears its eyes. 
(Fig 02) 

Fierce as the wolf as, ike the hyana ist can be 
tamed and even domesticated, but they require to 
be taken very young M F Cuvier gives a very 
intaresting account of a tame woll, which showed 
all the affection that the most gentle dog could 
evince fownds its master When full grown, he 
was presented by his owner to the menagene at 
Pars For many wecks he was quite disconsolate 
af the separation from his master, who had been 
obhged to travel, he would searccly take any toad, 
and was indiffaient to his keepers, At length he 
became attached to those about lim, and he seemed 
to have forgotten his old) affections [hs mader 
retuned after an absence of emghteen months, the 
wolf heard tis yvorce amidst the crowd in the gardens 
of the menagere, and, being set at hberty, displayed 
the most violent yoy. Again was he separated fiom 
his frend = oand again was his prici as extleme as 
on the fist occasion Affar three years absence, 
his mister once ipore actianed If was evening 
and the wolf's den was shut up from any cxtema 
observ itions yet the instant the man's vorwe wae 
heud, fhe fathtul ania set up the most anxivus 
qaaes and the door ot his cage being open, he 


[rushed tow nds his faend feaped upon his shoulders, 


hehed has face und thicatencd to bite lis keepers 
when ne wfampted to boparate them = When the 
niin deff tam, he tel ach, and refused all food, and 
from the time of lus recovery, which was long vay 
doubitul, at was always danzerous for a stianget to 
appraich him Tie appeared as af he seomned any 
Bew focudships 

Other anstances of domestication are on record, 
and andecd, fom our own permonal capemence, we 
hesitate not fo state that the wolf may be completely 
rcclammed more 40 than tee ie al dingo 

Ihe power of the woll, especially in the muscles 
of the is ad, nech, and sinidil IN, Is 1mMmienag 5 and 
ls bite os fenibly severe generally cutting out the 
flesh with a snap Among themmclves they fight 
alfon with gicat desperation, the combat ¢ading 
with the death of the weaker | Ttus sad that wolves 
wounded by the gunmsbot of hunters on toive lors are 
torn an proccess and devoured by thaw tellows 

The average hapght of the wolf at the shoulders 
is about fwo fect sia ches, the fcamale scars ber 
Youn UL SOMME CAVE OF Rlvony rccss, And produces 
from five tomune young ata buth ‘These are born 
with the eyes closed, as inthe dog In the defence 
oft her offspring the tomate is furious, and grieantly to 
He Heated The voiwe of the wolf is a prolonged 
) owl, resounding: dismally through the stilly dark- 
ness of the night 

Ou the southern sade of the Pyrenees there exist: 
avarity porlaps of the woll, termed, trom its co 
lom the Black Wolt (Cans Lycaon, Linn), the 
Loup non ol Buffon ‘These animals are asscited to 
he mor tcouous than the ordinary grey woll, but 
porhaps without any foundation, 

‘the common wolf of Noth Amen e differs an 
pome respects fiom its European relative, and as 
pohaps @ distinct species. It wants the gaunt 
appeaance, the compaiatively long yaw and taper. 
mg nose, the high ears, long legs, slender loma, and 
nurrow fect of the European wolf) Ets frame also as 
more compact, the fur fines and thicker, the muzzle 
muie Obfuse, the head Jager ind ronudes, and the 
furchead broader and more uchcd the limbs ase 
shorter, and fhe tall move fox-lihe and bushy. 

I) Riehardson, indus fans Borcal Americana, 
enumerates several varitics of tlus Noth American 
woll, dcpending on colow, viz the gicy, the whate, 
the red, the dusky qt Clouded, and the black. 
Black wolves abound on the Missoun, and, agcordiny 
to the Indians, black and giey wolves ocour in the 
same littcr ‘Lhe dushy o: clouded wolf was regaided 
by Say as a distinct species, and named by him 
Canw nubilus (Fiz. 915 ) 

The Amencan Wolf agrees in ite genera) habit» 
with the woll of our Continent, though it eppeats te 
be Jew» furmidable as far as man is concerned  In- 
deed Captain Lyons, in hus observations on the wolves 
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of Melville Peninsula, states that both English and 
Esquimaux were accustomed to them without 
any weapon, or even a stick; “the animals, how- 
ever, exhibited no symptoms of fear, but rather a 
kind of tacit agreement not to be the beginners of a 
quarrel, even though they might have been certain 
of proving victorious.” 

hese wolves hunt in packs, and when pressed for 
food their audacity 1s astomshing. They wall seize 
the Exquimaux dogs, before their masters’ faces, and 
carry them off—tor though bold in attacking the 
bear, this breed of dogs, as previously noticed, fears 
the wolf, and makes but a slight resistance They 
have been known not only to steal provisions fiom 
under a man’s head in the night, but even to come 
into a travelle:’s bivouac and carry off some of his 
dogs. * During om residence at Cumbe:land Louse, 
in 1820," says Dr Richardson, “ a wolf which had 
been prowling round the fort, and was wounded by 
@ musket ball and diiven off, returned after 1f be- 
came dark, whilst the blood was still flowing from 
its wound, and carried off a dog fiom amongot filly 
others, that howled piteously, but had not comage 
to umte im an attack on their enemy.” 

The Ametican Woll 1s extremely cunning, and in 
attacking moose or Wapiti deer, animals which 
exceed it in speed, it has recourse to a singular 
stratagem. Several combine, and anange them- 
selves in the form of a semicircle, and thus advance 
upon their piey, so as either to hem it in or drive 
it over a precipice. Captain Fianklin often found 
the remains of deer which had been thus dashed 
down steep cliffs and devoured, and he states that 
this is a frequent expedient when the plains are 
bounded by precipitous cliffs ‘* Whilst the dee: 
are quietly giazing, the wolves assemble in great 
numbers, and, forming a crescent, creep slowly to- 
wards the herd, so as not to alarm them much at 
first ; but when they perceive that they have fanly 
hemmed tn the unsuspecting creatures, and cut off 
their retreat acrossthe plain,they move mare quichly, 
and with hideous yells terry then prey, and urge 
them to flight by the only open way, which 1» to- 
wards the precipice, appearing to hnew that when 
the herd 1s once at full speed, it is easily driven 
over the cliff, the rearmost urging on those that are 
before. The wolves then descend at leisure, and 
feed on the mangled carcasses ” 

On one occasion a troop of wolves endeavoured 
to put the same stratagem into practice against Dr. 
Richardson Having the first watch, he “ had gone 
to the summit of a hill, and remained seated, con 
templating the river that washed the precipice 
under his teet, Jong after dusk had lid distant objects 
from his view His thoughts were perhaps fai distant 
from the swrounding scenery, when he was roused 
by an indistinct noise behind hm ; and on Joohing 
round, perceived that nine wlute wolves had ranyved 
themselves in form of a crescent, and were advanc- 
ing appmwently with the intention of diving him 
into the Hvet, On his aising up, they halted , and 
when he advanced, they made way for his passage 
down to the tents’ 

In the dieaty tealms that advance mto the Polar 
Sea, 





* Where the wolf and Arctic fox 
Prowl amidat the lonely rocks,” 


Captain Franklin and his companions, dung thei 
arduous journeys, were often obliged to dispute then 
scanty food with the lean wolves, that would scarcely 
retreat. On one occasion, when they had captured 
a mvore deet, and had binied a pait of the body, 
the wolves absolutely dug it out fiom their very 
feet, and devoured it while the weary men were 
sleeping. On another oecasion, when the travellers 
had killkd a dee:, they saw by the flashes of the 
Aurora borealis eaght wolves waiting round for then 
share of the prey Sometimes, however, the wolves 
were then caterers, and helped them to a welcome 
meal. When a group of wolves and a fiizht ol 
crows were discovered, the travellers knew there 
was a carcass to be divided, and they sometimes 
succeeded in obtaining a share of the prey, if it had 
been recently slaughtered 

Of the American wolves we may nofice the 
Prame wolf (Cant Jatians, Say), which inhabits the 
plains of the Missouri and Saskatchewan, as well as 
those of the Columbia. It 1s smaller and fleeter than 
the common wolf, associates in Jaige troops, and 
dwells in burrows on the plains remote tiom the 
forests. In Mexico 1s found a distinct species of 
wolf (Canis Mexicanus, Desm.); and a species 
termed the red wolf (Canis jubatus, Desm ) in- 
habits the Pampas of La Plata. The Antarctic 
wolf (Canis Antarcticus, Desm.) 1s a native of the 
Falkland Isles, and seems to be an intermediate 
link between the wolves and foxes. It feeds princi- 
pally upon a species of goose (anser Jeucgpterus), 
goes in packs, which wander about by day, but 
more commonly in the evening, and dwell in holes 
which they burrow. This species is about fifteen 
‘aches in height at the shoulder ; the tail is short, 






and white at the tit 


“MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 






Pennant the Antarctic Fox. 


Colone] Sykes has described a wolf from Dukhun, 
under the title of Canis pallipes, which he states to 
be numerous in the open stuny plains of that region, 

h in the woods of the Ghauts. 


but not to be met wit 
(‘ Zool. Proceeds.’ 1830.) 


Mr. Hodgson notices the common European wolf 
as occurring in the lower region of the Nepal Moun- 


tains, 
916, 917.—Tur JackaL 


(Canis aureus). Of the animals known by the 
name of Jachals, one species (Canis Anthus) 1s a 
native of Senegal , enothen the Cape jackal (Canis 
mesomelas) ly a native of the Cape of Good Hope , 
and a thud, the common Jachal (Canis aureus), 18 
spread Jrom the noith of Africa, through Syiia, Per- 
sin, and the gieater part of India, Colonel Sykes 
states it to be numerous in Dukhun, where it 1s called 
Kholah by the Mahiattas. It 1s somewhat lager 
than a fox, but its tail 15 shorter in proportion, reach- 
ing only to the hock ; ats head 1» short, with a pointed 
muzzle; the general colour above is grey, absuptly 
divided fiom a paler tint spread over the unde: su- 
face , the tail is slightly tipped with black. 

This animal is most probably the Shual of the 
Scuptures. Itas the Chical of the Turks , Sciagal, 
Sciuugal, Serachal, or Shacal of the Persians. 

The yachal dwells im troops, which he concealed 
in holes and burrows during the day, but come torth 
at mght to hunt fo: food, giving chase to pei} or 
antelopes and other animals, like the wolf, stealing 
fox-hhe imto fowl-1oosts, and attaching any animal 
they are capable of overcoming, They do not, 
however, confine themselves to living prey, cariuon 
and offal of every description being greedily de- 
voured Nor are roots and fruits Jess acceptable , 
in the vineyard, indeed, they make great havoe, and 
then fondness for grapes is notorious. The “shiek ” 
of the gackal as tenific. Those travellers who have 
heard them, describe the nocturnal yells of these 
ammals as extremely prercing and dissonant , now 
close, now at a distance, tloop answering troop from 
different points, themselves unsecn, while then 
fearful chorus bieaks the stillness of the hours of 
dakness Then cries thus heard anndst the ruins 
of cities of ancient date night seem “to listening 
kancy’s ear” hke the wail of legion» of spits over 
the depaited glones of other days. Mouldenng 
1uings, fallen temples, crumbling tombs, and ciaggy 
rocks sre the abodes of the jackal. 

Sly and suspicious in its disposition, fhis animal 
when taken young ts nevertheless easily tamed, 
and loses that unpleasant odour which renders the 
wild ammal almost unbearable | We have seen in 
the Zoological Gardens a hybud between the jachal 
and dog. 


920, 921 —Tur Common Fox 


(Cans vulpes, Tinn.; Vulpes vulgaris, Brisson), 
Volpe of the Italians, Rapasa, Spanish , Rapoza, 
Poituguese , Fuchs, German, Vos, Dutch, Raft, 
Swedish, Rev Danish . Tod, Scottish provincialism , 
Llw ynog, and female Liwynoges, of the Welsh 
The common tos (the representative of the sub 

genus Vulpes, characterized by a linear pupil and 
a long bushy tail) i too well known to need a 
ninufe descuiption = This wily animal 1s common 
in our island, and mm most parts otf Etuope, extend- 
ing into Northern Asia, and is everywhere eclebrated 
for ifs cunning and rapacity As its linear pupil 
intimates, the fox 18 crepuseular or nocturnal in its 
habits, but is cceaionally seen abroad during the 
day In general, however, if 18 as the dusk of the 
evening advances that the fox steals from its bu- 
row, with notseless steps, to prow] about for prey. 
His senses of smell and heanng me extiemcly keen, 
and he listens, and snuffs the biceze, attentive to 
every sound, appreciating every odour. [lin eyes 
gleam, as he creeps along in a crouching attitude, 
intent upon his prey. Tits movements are all 
stealthy. he surprises the rabbit gambolling near 
its burrow, the hme in he: form, the poultry on 
the perch. He slaughters all he can, reserving the 
overplus for a future exigency, and for that purpose 
bunes it in the earth. In times of scarcity field- 
mice, frugs, weasels, and even insects are devoured. 
On the Continent the fox visits the vineyards, bung 
as paitral to the ripe grapes as 1s the jackal. 

he fox is solitary in his habits, and dwells alone 
in a buniow, which he has cithe: made o: usurped, 
and which 18 generally in some secluded situation, 
not readily to be discovered, and in the neighbour- 
hood of arabbit-warren, preserves of game, o1 faima, 
The female breeds in April, end on her alone de- 
volves the entue cwe of the cubs. She produces 
three or fonrat a birth, ina deep burrow, where she 
has prepared a bed of dried leaves, grasa, and mos. 
The young are very playful, and remaim about four 
months with their parent, who is watchful and ie- 
solute to the extreme im their defence. Even when 


; the limbs are short, but the 
contour of the head 1s woll-hke, It is termed by 








(Foxzs. 


taken at an early age, the fox is not easily tamed, 
never Joges ite innate suspiciousness, and never be- 
comes truly domestic ; adults are ferocious when 
placed in confinement, and soon die. Though 
shghtly made, the fox is very vigorous, and bites 
with great severity. Its power of endurance and its 
speed have in our country recommended it to al} 
lovers of the chase, for whose gratification the breed 
19 preserved, where possible. Foxes have been 
known to run before the hounds fifty miles at a 
stretch : when hard pressed, the animal neither loses 
his courage nor sell-possession ; he puts in practice 
every expedient which cunning dictates, to baffle 
the hounds or conceal him fiom their search, and 1 
all tail, he dies deleading himself to the last, with- 
out ulfering a cry. 

The voice ot the fox is a sort of yelp, which, 
however, if only occasionally exeits, and never 
when in quest ot prey. It 1» said by Bewiek, and 
we have often heaid it affirmed, that the fox breeds 
with the dog; and have seen sharp-nosed dogs 
called fox-dogs, and were at the same time assured 
that they were a cross between the two animals, 
but it has always »o happened that the asse:tion 
could not be substantiated. 

In Haly there exists an allied species of fox 
(Canis (vulpes) melanogaster) closely allied to the 
common species To Di. Ruppel we are indebted 
for a knowledge of the Vulpes tamelicus, the Vulpes 
vaiiegatus, and the Vulpes pallidus, natves of 
Nubia and the adjacent tenitories. 


922.—Tie Ea, priAN Fox 


(Cams Nilotcus). In Egypt and Sytia there 1s a 
species of fox, called Tahaieb by the Copts, Sabura 
by the Arabs ; it as the Canis Aigyptiacus of Sonn ; 
the Cams Niloticus of Geottoy. 

It 1s the size of our common fox, but the ears 
are wider apait and longet, and it stands somewhat 
higher on the imbs, — Foxes apparently of this 
species ae very abundant in the stony country 
about Bethlehem, and aie also numerous near the 
convent of St John in the descit, especially about 
the vintage time, and aie then very destiuctive in 
the vineyaids, which must be strictly watched in 
ode: to prevent then incuisions ‘These animals 
live in burrows, and have the general habits of the 
ae European fox, to which they are neaily 
telated, 


923.—Turz CaAAMA 


(Cans Caama) Ot the African foxes, which are 
numerous, our pictonal museum presents us with a 
specimen of the Caama of the Cape of Good Hope 
(Cams (vulpes) Caama), one of the smallest of its 
race. A few individuals of this species are to be met 
with within the limits of the colony, butts favourite 
residence stems to be more to the northward , though 
there it 15 becoming less and less numerous, owing 
lo the shins being much iniequest among the natives 
asa covelny for the cold season So mmportant are 
these shins considered, that many of the Bechuanas 
aie solely employed im hunting the animal down 
with dogs, or Jaying snaies in the places to which 
they ar hunown to resort. In common with other 
joxes this 1s a gieat enemy to bids which lay their 
eggs upon the ground , and its movements In par 
ticular are closely watched by the ostiich dung the 
Jay ing season 

When the caama has surmounted all obstacles in 
procuring eggs, he has to encounter the difficult 
of getting at their contents; but even for this diffi- 
culty his cunning finds an expedient, that, namely, 
of pushing them forcibly along the giound, until they 
come in contact with some substance hard enough 
to break them, when the contents are speedily dis- 
posed of, The natives, from having observed the 
aixiety of the ostuch to keep this animal from 
robbing her nest, avail themselves of this solicitude 
to lure the bud to its destruction ; for, seeing that it 
1uns to the nest the instant a fox appeaia, they fasten 
a dog neal it, and conceal themselves close by, and 
the ostiuch, on approaching to diive away the sup- 
yore fox, 18 frequently shot by the concealed 
iunter. 

Of the Asiatic foxes we may notice the small 
Indian insectivorous tox (Canis Hencalennay, found 
in Bengal, and also in the Nepal hills: the fox of 
the Dukhun, called Kokiee by the Mahrattas 
(Canis Kohree, Sykes), and the hill fox ot the 
Himalayan Mountains (Canis Himalaicus), remark- 
able fo: the beauty of ite fur, It 16 not uncommon 
in Doon and in Kumaon. (See ‘ Proceeds. Zool. 
Soc.’ 1836, p. 103.) 


024.—AmERICAN Rep Fox 


(Canis fulvus, var. decussatus). It has been the 
opinion of many naturalists, and even of Cuvier, 
that the, European fox extends over the northern 
. tion of the American continent; we consider, 

owever, that the red fox (Canis (vulpes) fulvasy of 





that  sabeeri of the globe to be a distinct species. 
It differs fronr its European congener in the same 

ints and degrees as does the wolf of the one 
country from that of the other. The American fox 
is in fact to be distinguished by the breadth of its 
feet, and their consequent capacity fpr progression 
on the snow, and by the quantity of long hair 
clothing the back part of the cheeks, which, in con- 
jenenon with the shorter eais and ‘nose, gives the 
ead a more compact appesanee The red fox 
has a much finer biush than the European, and is 
altogether a larger ammal. The fur ot the body 1s 
full, Jong, soft, and of a bnght rufous biown ; the 
skin is therefore valued as an article of trade, and 
about eight thousand are annually imported into 
England fiom the tur countries, where the animal 
ws very abundant, especially in the wooded parts. 
It is not, however, cunfined to the colder latitudes ; 
its range, in fact, extends throughout the whole of 
the United States. In habits and mannets the red 
fox agrees with our common Reynard, buf possesses 
neither the same wind nor the same vigour and 
power of endurance. 

“It runs," says Dr. Richardson, “for about a 
hundred yards with a great swiltness, butits strength 
18 exhausted in the fist burst, and if 18 soon ovel- 
taken by a wolf or a mounted huntsman.”” Foxes 
of various gradations of colour, termed Cross Foxes, 
are common in the tur countnes of North America. 
These are considered by Dr. Richardson and most 
naturalists to be varieties of the red fox, and such 
13 the opimion of the native hunters, than whom 
none are mure likely to possess accurate knowledge 
on such points. Fig. 924 represents the ordinar 
eross fox, distinguished by a yiey tur mingled with 
black, which latter co'our prevails over the shoul- 
ders. A darer and more valuable vanety asthe 
Black or Salver Fox (Cams fulvus, var argentatus). 
i. Richardson states that seldom) more than fou 
or five of this vantety ae faken mn a season at one 
geet though the hunters no sooner find out the 
vaunts of one than they use every art to catch it, 
because its fur fetches mx times the price of any 
othe: fur produced in North America. This tox ts 
asumetimes found of a nich deep glossy black, the 
tip of the tall alone beimg white: im general, how 
ever, if In silvered over (‘sable salvered ™), the end 
of each of the long hairs of the fu being white, 

roducing a beautitul appearance. A fine specimen 
is preserved in the Muscum of the Zool Suc. 

The Virginian Fox me Virginianus) appears 
to be a distinct species, and so most certamly is the 
Kit, or Thcolowed Fox (V. emereo-m gentatus), of 
which fhe shins are common in the shops of furets 
This animal ts of small «ze, and 1s numerous on the 

lains extending from the Sashatchewan to the 

issounl, and on those of Columbia It prefers the 
open country, at a distance trom wooded distitcts, 
where it dwells in deep burrows of tty own exca 
vation, and 1s euiremely vigilant and fleet. Dr. 
Richardson sugvests that if may be regarded as the 
American representative of the Coisac Fox of the 
deserts of Tartary, being similar to that species im 
habits and manners, and ftiequenting localities of 
the hke chuacter. 


925.—Tik Arcnic Fox 


(Canis (Vulpes) Zagopus) Terteanee-arioo of the 
Esqimmanx of Melville Peninsula, Teneniak of the 
Greenlanders ; Wappeeskeeshew-mahheeshew of the 
Cree Indians; Peszi of the Russians. 

In the high noithern latitudes of the globe the 
Arctie fox ts the sole representative of ifyiace. ts 
range extends through Sibena, along the borders of 
the Arctic Ovean, through the bleak regions of the 
Esquimaux and the dreary realms of Greenland. 

© These foxes,” says Di. Richardson, “inhabit the 
most northein lands hitherto discovered.” = In North 
America their southern limit appears fo be about 
Yatitude 50°. They are numerous on the shores of 
Hudson's Bay, north of Churehill, and exist also in 
Behring's Straits. They breed on the sca-coast, and 
chiefly within the Arctic circle, forming buriows in 
sandy spots, not solitary, lke the red tox, but in 
little villages, twenty or thuty burrows being con- 
structed adjoming to each other. We saw one ol 
these villages on Point Turnagain, in lat. 68} 
degrees. ‘Towards the middle of winter they retne 
southwards, evidently im search of food ; keeping as 
much as possible on the coast, and going much 
farther to the south 1n the districts where the coast- 
line is in, the direction of their march. Captain 
Parry relates that the Arctic foxes, which were pie- 
viously numerous, began to retire from Melville 
Peninsula in November, and that by January few 
remained. Towards the centre of the continent, in 
lat. 65°, they were seen only in the winter, and then 
not in numbers. They are very scarce in lat. 61°, 
and in Jat. 53° two only were seen in forty years! 
“Hearne says that when taken young the Arctic 
fox may be domesticafed in some degree, but he 
never saw one that was fond of being caressed.” 
Though not destitute of intelligence, the Arctic fox, 





“unlike the common fox, ig 
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unsuspicious and des- 
titute of caution: it has been known to stand by 
while the hunter was preparing a trap, and on his 
retiring to run headlong into it. Captain Lyon re- 
ceived fifleen from a single trap in four hours. The 
voice of this species is a kind of yelp, and when a 
man approaches their bieeding-places, they put 
their heads out of their burrows and bark at him, 
allowing him to come within range of shot. They 
appear to have the powe: of decoying other animals 
within their reach by imitating thei voices 

“While tenting,” says Captain Lyon, “we ob- 
served a fox prowlmg on a hill side, and heard him 
for several hows afterwards in different places imi- 
tating the voice of a bient-goose.”  Eges, young 
buds, blubber, and cannon of any hind constitute 
the food of this tox —especially different species of 
lemmings, which are greedily devoured, In general 
torm the Arctie fox resembles the European species, 
but 1s considerably smaller, and, owing to the great 
quantity of white woolly fur with which it 1s covered, 
is somewhat he a little shoch-dog | The brus 1s 
lane and tull, affording an admirable covering fo 
the nose and fect, towlich it acts as a muft wi en 
the animal sleeps. Although the head is not. so 
pemnted ag im our Enelish species, yet it has that 
a of slyness which i so charactenstic of all foxes. 
The eyes are clear and bught, and of a hazel 
colom 

Captain Lyon remarks that the muzzle of the 
female is shorter than that of the male, and his less 
of cunning and more ot mildness in its expression, 
The ears are short, and thickly covered) with hai, 
and their edges appear as uf they had been cropped 
The checks are ormamented by a projecting ruff, 
Which eatends trom behind the ears quite round the 
lower part of the tace,to whichat zivesan agreeable 
appearance. The legs are rather long than other- 
wise, and show great strength of musele. The feet, 
which are large, are armed with strong claws 
“When the ammal w standing still, the hind legs 
are so placed as to give the idea of weakness in the 
loms, which is certainly not the case, as few animals 
can make more powertul leaps The genecal weight 
about eight pounds, although some were found to 
be as low asseven, anda few as high as nine pounds 
and a half when in good case.” 

The Arefie fox 1s cleanly, and fice from: any un- 
Pleasant smell fas habitually watehtul, and: when 
asleep, opens Us eyes at the shyghtest noiwe near at 
Day is itsscason of rest: during the night its activity 
Is eAtieme, and it gambols or hunts for food till day 
neak. Wlnile in pmsimt of fs prey if os mute, but 
captivity, or when miitated, if ulters a short sharp 
bath. When fist taken ifs rage is ungovernable, 
nor is it ever thoroughly reconeinicd to confmement 
Those whieh Captain Lyon had) were observed to 
hide their food, like the dog, under lumps of snow , 
snow also was then substitute for water, and they 
would roll int with evident: satisfaction When 
the snow was shghtly scattered on the dechs, they 
did not liek at up, as dogs are accustomed to do, but 
by repeatedly pressing with them nose, collectcd 
small Jumps at its cathemity, and then drew at up 
info the month with the assistance of the tongue ” 
Though a tew Arctic foxes remain white dimmg be 
sunnier, fom only im the winter that the major y 
assume {lis pine snowy livery, accompamed by an 
increase an the fulness and thickness of the fin, 
which deep’y covers even the soles of the feet. In 
summer the furas thinner, and of a dusky brownimh 
ash or leaden tint; and the callous pads of the toes 
become paitially visible 


926 —Turk FENNIC 


(Megalotis Fennecus), Cans Zerda, Zimmermann . 
Megalotis Cerdo, heer: Fennieus Cerdo, Lacepede , 
Vives auita, Bhlumenbach, Fennee of the Arabs, 
Bruce. 


SS 
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For our first knowledge of this elegant little ani | 


mal we are indebted to the celebrated Abyssinian 
{raveller Biuee, who discovered if in] Nubia. So 
litf_le, however, was ity true character understood, 
that in the third volume of the Supplement. to 
Buffons work if mm turmed “animal anonyme,’ 
and even M. Geoffroy fur some time regarded it as 
identical with the Senegal Galago . 1n fact the French 
naturalists were disposed to sink the fennec as a new 
species of canis altogether. Colonel Denham, how- 
ever, recognized the animal in the interto: of North 
Atrica, and accwately figured it in the Zoological 
Appendix to his Travels: he also brought a specimen 
to (his country, and thus established the truth of 
Bruce's desenption. Ruppell re-discovered it in 
Nubia, where Bruce had fist seenit. 1 preserved 
specimen and aperfect skeleton, both in excellent 
preservation, are among the niches of the Museum 
of the Zobvlogical Society. A detailed account ot 
the osteology of this animal, drawn up by Mr. Yar- 
rell from this skeleton, will be found in the third 
volume of the ‘Zoological Journal.’ Whoever 
examines the skeleton of the fennec wil] not hesi- 
tate for a moment as to the place in nature which 


the animal occupies. 
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The skull, the teeth, the feet, 
declare it at once to belong to the Canine group. 
The fennec frequents the sandy desert tracts of 
Nubia, and other districts of Northern Afiica, dwell- 
mg im burrows of its own excavation. It 1s said to 
hve much on the fit of the date, and to climb 
trecs in order to obtain ifs food: this fact, af true, is 
very remarkable, bomg a marked departure from 
the habits and manners of the test of the present 
family. Bruce, indeed, says that at builds ita nest 
in trees, and does not buriow in the earth; but this 
statement is contradicted by M. Ruppell. The im- 
dividual which Brace had im his possession while 
at Algiers was foud of dates or any sweet Grint, and 
was also parti to eggs. He would eat bread when 
hungry, especially i sweetened with honey o: sugar. 
The swzht ota bud aroused him to eager watchtul- 
hess as long as if was present, and a cnt wan his 
aversion, Tle would endeavour to hide fiom the 
latter, and never showed a disposition to resist or 
defend hunselt The animal was disposed to sleep 
by day, but as night came on became restless to 
excess It was never head to utter any sound. 

The fennee ws small and shghtly made, with slen- 
det fimbs, ‘The length of the head and body 1s 
about thufecn inches, that of the trl eght; the 
head narrow, the muzzle pomted , the pupil of'the 
eye large and black, the aims deep blue, whiskers 
lou. wid thik The eats are extremely laure, as 
Jong as the head, broad at the base, cect and 
pointed Phe tur ot the bedy iiather phot, but 
full and ailky. The colout is unitonm: pale fawn or 
cream colour, passing into white beneath, the in- 
side af the eats fringed with loug white hans, the 
Whiskhes are white | Inthe distacts of Benmt Mes- 
vad and Werglah, where the date piows, the fenneca 
wie hunted for thar skins, for which, according to 
Bruce, there is amarket at Meeca, whenee they are 
exported to India. 

In the sub genus Megalotes, Cuvier associates 
with the fennee a species from South Afiiea, the 
Cams Viegalotis of De Lalande (Megalotis Lahunda, 
HooSnoth) ‘Thos aminal is somewhat less than the 
common foxy, but comparatively higher on) the 
Innbs ats gencral colom as yclowph giey, but the 
feet and tail, together with a stupe down the apine, 
ae black the eas are large and spreading. 


927) ‘Thr Capra Huntina-Doa 


(Zycao tricolor, Brookes) — Cants pietus, Desma- 
host, Hyana venatica, Burchell This) dating and 
lerocious animal, one of the pests ot Southern Aliica, 
Isa complete dog, ab Gants, inthe fon of the skull 
and the charactas of the teeth; it has, however, as 
in the hyanas, only tout toes on the anterior feet, 
and the same oon the feet behind. Ino tiygure itis 
tall, daghtly built, but meuseaiar and well propor- 
fhoned, the limbs are long, the cars large and ereet, 
the yaws powerlul, and the tecth streng Lite aspect 
wild and fierce, and us disposition treacherous, 
The fut as close and ofa sandy yallow, imregularly 
Clouded and: blotched with black and a little white 
The tails somewhat bushy and of moderate length, 
‘Dhe colours subjcet to variation, 

Wild, fleet, and savage, (his species hunts in 
pachs mostly diumiag the ight, but hrequently in 
the day, and so fleet ast that) few ammals ean 
escape, Tt offen commits extensive ravages on the 
flocks and herds of the fam, though at seldom 
altachs homed cattle openly, but steals on them 
winke asleep, and bites off then tails, even at the 
root, with oue snap, a leat which the wide gape and 
vast power of its gaws enables it to do with ease. 
Mi. Burchell, on lus retain fiom Afiea, brought a 
ving individualfo Enjland, which setaned during 
Jile wll ats native ferocity, ‘The preserved shin is 
inthe museum of the Zoological Society, A pepe 
camen in the ‘lower sume years since anived in 
company with a young Cape hon, both occupy my 
the same den, til) the hon became too strong and 
rough in das play, when the hunting-dog was ayso- 
crated with a stiped hywena and two ot the spotted 
ppecies, with which it agreed tolerably well. 

It 18 generally the opinion of naturalists that this 
species, for which the celebrated anatomist, tlie late 
Joshua Brookes, Esqg., founded the genus Lycaon, 
Is an intermediate link inthe chain of the Carnivora, 
uniting the canine group to the hyawnay, imdecd, in 
some points of general aspect, and im the number 
ot the toes, the approxunation of this dog to the 
Jatter animals is so marked, that Mi. Burchell ree 
garded it as a hyena, and as such Lemminck de- 
eeribed it ander the title of Ilyana picta, though be 
alferwaids assigned i to the genus Cans, The 
name of Hyena-dog has also been conterred 
it, but as Mi. Swainson gives this title to the Aa 
woll (Proteles), we diop it altogether for the sake 
of avoiding confusion o: misapprehension, 

In size the Cape hunting-dog (Wilde Londen of 
the Dutch colonists) as large os a pointer or 
hound, but higher on the limbs in proportion to the 
bulk of the body. We are not aware that any 
serious attempts huve been made to domesticate i+ 
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We are led from the Canine family, through the 
bl or Hunting-Dog of the Cape, to the true 

ysenas, which form a section of the family Viver- 
ride, comprising the Civets, the Geneta, fhe Ich- 
neumons, and the Paradoxures. Destined for a lite 
of rapine, the Viverridee are active and vigorous ; 
in general, the body 18 rather elongated, the head 
somewhat ‘conical, the muzzle often acute, the eyes 
oblique, and the tongue rough, with retroverted 
hoiny papilles. In most groups, the feet are digiti- 
grade: insome, semi-plantisiade Many are remaik- 
able for a strongly scented mushy secretion, pre- 
pared in certain glandular sacs. Nocturnal or 
crepuscular in ¢hei habits, they emerge fiom then 
retreats with the close of day, and begin then prowl 
in quest of food = Of restless, wild, and savage tem- 
per, they are by no means destitute of intelligence, 
and are even capable of being domesticated = The 
Viveride approach, through fhe hy ana, on one part, 
fo the Canine trace, they me through other links 
allied to the Uisidw, the Fehide, and the Mustelida 


6 
Gonus Aya na.—Dcntition .— Ineisors, 5° Canines, 


a Carnasiéres, or Laniary 


Molais, = » Tubercular Molars, 





>) False Molars, 


Il 34. 
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Fig 928 shows the dentition of the hymna a, teeth 
of (he upper yaw in two views, }, those of the lower 
in two views, «, the teeth of both jaws together 
Fig 929 reprcsents the shull of the Spotted Hyena 
in profile, Fig 930, the skull of the same ammal 
viewed romabove, Fig 931, the shull of the Striped 
Hyana m profile The shull of the hygena is 1- 
mathable for ats solidity = the muzzle 1s shot, the 
zvgomati ach of vast strength and thickness , and 
the sides of the cranium are compressed, and sweep 
up fo a high longitudinal nde, whieh projeets far 
back fiom the occiput, affording spice for an im- 
mense mass of the temporal muscles, which, with 
those of the ncch, ae greatl, developed = Accord- 
ing to Cuvier, the vertebree of the neck are sometimes 
found to be anchylosed, o1 soldered together, in 
consequence of the violent and continual stram to 
which they are subyect, and hence probably arose 
the belief that these vertebrae in the hywna were one 
solid piece 

In the port and fieme of the hymna there is 
something very remathable The neck, chest, and 
shoulders are amazingly robust, but the hind-quar- 
ters are low, from the crouching posture of the hind- 
legs, which may be termed knoch-knecd, the heel- 
joints approaching cach other The movements of 
these Ianbs are of a diageing chiuacte, influencing 
the pace of the animal, which, though rapid, 1s 4 sort 
otawkwaid shuffle The toes ae four on each foof, 
fiunwshed with blunt stout, unretractile claws = The 
ears are Jarge and crect, a full mane runs down 
the spine, there 1s a deep glandular subeandal 
ponch , the pupil is somewhat oblong, the tongue 
rough, the habit« are nocturnal 

The hyrmnas were not sepuated by J innreus from 
the genus Cant, but subsequent natialists have 
placed them in vanous gionps according to then 
views of affinity. We beheve them to form a group 
of the Viverndt 

Three distinct species are hnown 


932, 933, 934.—TuHe Strirrp Iyawva 


(Hyana oondgars, Desm)  Wyana striata, Zim 
minin TT onentals, Tadem , H Antiquorum, 
‘hemm , Cans Hyana, Linn This species is a na- 
tive of Asta and of northern and cenfial Afiica If 
is found in the Caneasian and Altaie mountains, in 
Asiitic Tirkey im Syria, Tuthey, Pewsia Indias and 
in Barbary, Aisbin Egypt, Nubia, Abyssima, Son 
dan Scemegimbia &c 

We may here premise, that much of what relates 
to the stiped hy na, so extensively spread, apphes 
equally to the other species, which appear to be 
confined exclusively to South Afiiea They are 
all destined to fill up an important station in the 
economy of nature Its then put. with vultures 
and other foul-feeding cieatuies to cleanse the 
eath of pufiescent animal mitters, and especially 
of the decaying carcasses of the lager beasts, whose 
remains, 1f not speedily removed, would infect the 
atmosphere with pestilential effluvia = They are 
‘Nature’ s scavengers, and assiduously do they Ia- 
bour in ther vocation: they clear the battle- 
field of the vietims of barbarous warfare, go: ging 
on the bodies of the slain, they disnter the dead 
from the lightly-covered grave; they ransack towns 
and villages in search of offal; they prow! about 
the fields, and around the enclosures of human 
dwellings. The carrion which chance throws in 
their way furmshes a luxurious meal, nor are the 
strongest bones unacceptable—such is the power of 
their jaws, that they crunch the thigh-bone of an 
ox, for the sake of the marrow it encloses. 

Carrion and dead bodies, however, are not their 
only food ; they prey upon horses, sheep, and cattle, 
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often committing extensive depredations: nor are || its cage two or three times a day, to with 
human beings iets from their’ murderous assaults, || the sailors and gambo] with the —_ I early 

and usually || recognised my person and voice, would obey when 


They seldom, indeed, attack man open'y, 
avoid a contest with him; but when driven to sell- 
defence, they turn furiously upon their assailant, 
and combat with determined obstmacy. On the 
contrary, the sleeping man, woman, o1 cluld, which 
they chance to discover in their mghtly prowl, 
almost certainly falls a victim. Their haunts by 
day are dens and caves, gloomy tochs, and the ruins 
of towns and sepulchral monuments of anfiquity, 
there the ‘‘fell hysnua” rears he: brood. As 
dukness sets in, these fierce beasts emerge from 
thei Jan, and menacing, with teeth displayed and 
glanng eyes, warn the intrude: to a timely retreat 

In some distiicts the stuiped hyena is tearfully 
numeious Bruce recards that in Abyssinia they 
weie the scourge of the country “ both in the city 
and the field, and appcared to surpass the shecp m 
number From evening till dawn of day the town 
of Gondar was tull of them, here they sought the 
ferent preces of slaughtered carcasses which were 
exposed in the streets without bial = Many a time 
m the mght, when kept late in the palace, on going 
aciosy the square from the kings house, I have 
becn apprehensive Jest they should bite me in the 
leg They granted in meat numbers around me, 
uthough [ was surrounded by several armed mon, 
who achiom passed a mght without wounding o1 
slaughtering some of them. One meht TI went out 
vi my tent, and refurning immediately, I percemved 
two blue eyes glauing af me in the dak, I called 
my servant to bung a bght, and we found a hyena 
standing near the head of the bed, with two ar thiee 
Jaye bunches of candles m his mouth, by hee ping 
which, he seemed to wish af that time no othe: 
poy. |] was not afraid of bim, but with a pike 
stuck as near the heart as] could It was nut 
until Thad done this, that be showed any signs of 
fharecness but apon fecling lis wound he dropped 
the candles, and cndeavomied to run upon the shatt 
of the spear to anive at me sothat I was obliacd to 
diaw a pistol from my gudle and shoot him, and 
nearly af the same time my servant cleft lus skull 
with a battle axe) so Ina word, the hyaunas wore the 
plague of ow hives, the ferro: of om midnight walks, 
and the destruction of om mules and asses, which 
ate then fayounte food * Major Denham gives & 
similar account = At Kauka, he says, the hywnas are 
“cvcrywhere in Icgions, and grew now so extremely 
ravenous, that a good large village where I some- 
fines procuicd a diaught of som milk on my duch- 
shooting excinsions, had been attached the night 
before my last visit, and the town absolutcly camicd 
by storm, notwithstanding defenees of nearly six 
feet Ingh of branches of the prichly trulloh, and 
two donkeys, whose flesh these annals are paiticu- 
latly tond of, cased off in spite of the efforts of the 
people ™ 

Yew animals have been the subjects of more false 
and superstitious opiuons, both ino ancient and 
modern times, than fhe hywna = Among the wiitcis 
of antguity, however, Aristotle accurately deserbes 
i, and «ven eaplans the popular enor current in 
his day, as if has been since, respecting the bi-sexual 
chaacter of the animal, an enorain wlach Phiuy 
seoms fo acquiesce, though he alludes fo Anstotles 
eontradietion of if, but at as evident that he hnew 
nothing bimsclf of the trae history of the animal, 
for as Cuvier has observed, the Romans were not 
really acquaimted wath the aniunal fill af a compara- 
tively late period Gordian TH 1s the fist, and 
apparcnily the only one, of the emperors who im- 
ported if, he had ten which were exhibited in the 
games of Philip, in the year of Rome 1000, a1 ap 
247 It as not, im fact, auntil withm the last few 
years, comparatively speaking, that the modern 
have recognied the true hyana — Belon, who wiote 
in 1553845, &e, mistook the Civet for at, which 
animal indecd resembles the hyana in having scent- 
pouches, a mane, and a transversely barred or waved 
style of colouring, yet at the name time that ‘ue fell 
info this enor, he was in possession of ag ud figure 
of the true hyena, but, without suspecting the real 
fact, he gives this under the titie of Sea-Woll, and 
desenbes if as an animal from the coasts of England. 
From the time of Belon to that of Buffon, no natu- 
ralist figuied the hywna fiom nature; and it 1s 
only within the last few years that its real character 
has been undetstood. 

The hywna has been represented as ferociously 
untameable: nothing can be more untrue; 1f 18 
easily domesticated. Hishop Heber saw one in 
India that followed its master and fawned on him 
hkeadog. Barrow, speaking of the South Afncan 
Spotted hyeena, states that in the district of Schneu- 
berg it 18 domesticated and used Jike’a hound for 
the chace. Colonel Sykes kept a young hyena 
tame in India, and brought the animal over to 
England; he presented st (then full grown, yet 
gentle as a dog) to the Zoological Society. ‘Jn 
India,” says Colonel Sykes, ‘it was allowed to run 
about my house, and on ship it was released from 


, 
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ealled, and in general wae es playful and goud 
humoured asa puppy. My visitsto itn the Gattlens 
have been rare and at Jong intervals, nor have J 
ever carned 1t food. I anticipated, therefore, that 
it would outgiow its early affection, and that 1 
should be to 1t as any other stranger; but it hag 
always greeted me not only as an old acquaintance, 
but as an old fiend, and uf I am to judge from its 
agitation and peculiar cries, the animal's }ecognition 
is that of affection. On Sunday last it was asleep 
in its cage when I approached, On calling it by its 
name, it Jooked up, distinguished me 1n the ciowd, 
started on its legs and on my applying my hand to 
its mouth to smell to, if threw itself down against 
the bais, rubbed its head, neck, and back against 
my hand, and then started on its legs, and 
bounded about ite cage uftering short cress. On 
ceasing to spcak to it and moving away, it looked 
wistiully after me, nor resumed its motions till I 
addressed it again. Its mamiestations of yoy were 
so unequivocal as to excite the surprise of a great 
number of bystanders.” (‘Zoul. Proceeds.’ 1533, 
p 70) 


935, 936.——Tuz Srorrep Ii wna 


(Hyena crocuta), Tiger-wolt of the colonists at 
the cape, Hywna Capensis, Desm, II. maculata, 
Thunberg. 

This species 18 the nuisance and even terror of 
South Alneca, where it 15 well hnown to the faimers, 
who tov often expcnence the cilects of its destruc. 
tive habits , for it not only devours the cairion 
which chance throws in its way, but it invades the 
farmers’? pens or folds dung the mght, and often 
succecds in hillig or mutilating such of the larger 
hinds of live stock as have not been secured betore 
dusk. Sickhly animals as we we asswed, are lens 
hable to sutter fiom the voracity ot this creature 
than those which are an full health the Jattar by 
than rapid fight spring the enemy witha cowage 
ot which by nature he 1s destitute; whereas the 
sickly dace him, and thus intumidate him. So anx- 
lous is he forthe flight of animals as & prelimmary 
to lus attack, that he uses all the gumace and 
threatenmng he can command, to induce them to 
tun, and never daresto attach them unless they do 
6800 ‘The spotted hy wna seldom moves abroad during 
the day, might as fis season of activity, and towards 
nighttall hus howlings me regularly head, announ- 
cing fo the various animals that he foe 18 on his 
prowl, ‘These dismal sounds appal the timid, and 
astlay ue head on evay side wound, contuse the 
affighted fugitive, who often runs into the danger 
jiom which he sechs to escape Formerly hywnas 
woe in the habit of paying nightly visits to the 
atrects of Cape ‘Town, and even now occasionally 
approach the town, and then howhngs are often 
heard fiom the ‘Table Mountain = In the Caffe 
country they are numerous and dang, appioac hing 
the villages, and attempting, either by force or stia- 
farcin, to pass the wattles by which the houses are 
defended. It so far succesful, they next attempt to 
entar the houses, and not unfrequently succeed in 
carrying off a young child of the family. 

M: Steedman, im his § Wandeings and Adven- 
tures in the Interior of Southern Afiica,’ gives most 
appalling accounts of the rapacity of the spotted 
hynna Hoe states that Mr Sine! ene in a letter 
fiom Mamboland, rclates that the miyhtly attacks 
of wolvce, as the hy.enas are generally called, have 
been very destructive amongst the children and 
youth, for within a few months not fewer than 
forty instances came to his knowledge wherein that 
beast had made a most dieadtul havoc. “To show 
clearly,” says that gentleman, “the preference of 
the wolf (spotted hygna) tor human flesh, 1t will be 
necessary to notice that when the Mambookies 
build their houses, which are in form lhe beeluves, 
and tolerably large, alten eighteen or twenty feet in 
diameter, the floor i» 1aised at the highe: or back 
pat of the house, until within three or four fvet of 
the front, where it suddenly terminates, leaving an 
area fiom thence to the wall, in winch every night 
the calves are ticd to protect them fiom the storms 
or wild beasts. Now it would be natural to suppose, 
that should the wolf enter, he would seize the first 
object for his prey, especially as tha,natives always 
he with the fire at their feet, but notwithstanding 
this, the constant practice of thu animal has .been 
in every anstance to pass by the calves in the area, 
and even by the fire, and take the children from 
under the mother’s kaross, and this in such a gentle 
and cautious manner, that the poor parent has been 
unconscious of her loss until the cries of her Jittle 
innocent have reached her from without when a 
close prisoner in the jaws of the monster.” Mr. 
Shepstone then particularizes two instances within 
his own knowledge, one of a boy about ten years of 
age, and the other of a little girl about eight, who 
had been carried off by this species, and wretchedly 





mangled, but recovered by the attention of Mr. 
ca pi and his friends. 

arious methods are employed for the destruction 
af thie ferocious beast, as snares, pit-fadis, traps, 
apring-guns, &c, but so cunning and suspicious is 
the animal, that he mostly avoids them. 

The general colour of this species 1s yellowish- 
Srown, with numerous spots, more or less distinct, 
of a deeper tint; the mane down the neck and 
hack is less full and Jong than in the striped hysena, 
and the hair generally 1s shorter. 


, 937.—Tue Vittoss Hya@na 


(Hyena villosa, Smith). Straand-Wolf of the Dutch 
colonists of the Cape. For our knowledge of this spe- 
cies, which resembles in some respects the Stuped 
Hymna, we are indebted to Dr. A, Smith, who figuied 
and described it in the fifteenth volume of the ‘ Lin- 
nan Transactions.’ The Villose Hywnais a native 
of South Afnea, but » by no means so common as 
the spotted species, and 1» found chiefly along the sea- 
coast, but has been observed in the neighbourhood 
of Nieuveld Mountains, a considerable distance in 
the interior of the country. The Villose Hywna, or 
Straand-Wolf, devout» carrion, and such dead ani- 
mal substances (whales for instance) as the sea 
casts up; but when pressed by hunger its habits 
seem to resemble those of the other specics, tor it 
then commits serous depredations on the flocks and 
herds of the colonists, who hold its incursions in 

teat dread. Mr. Steedman, who states this, says 
that he saw a very fine specimen, which had been 
shot by a farmer residing in the vicimty of Blauw- 
berg, and was informed that it had destioyed thee 
large calves belonging to the farmer. Ile adds, 
that it 1s said to be aremarkably cunning animal, 1¢- 
‘ning toa considerable distance from the scene of 
its depredations to elude pursuit, and concealing 
itself dung the day-time in the mountains, or in 
the thick bush which extends im lage patches 
throughout the sandy district in which it 1s usually 
found. 

The Villose Hyena stands about two feet fous 
inches in height at the shoulder, and measures four 
feet four inches from the nose to the r:vot of the 
tail. The hair of the budy 1s long and coanse. Mts 
general colour is dusky-giey, vaniegated with inde- 
finite clouds or obhque bands of black, the latter 
prevailing on the limbs. 

The fossil bones of extimet species of Hyena 

rove the abundance of these animals at one period 
in our portion of the globe In the Cave of Aik 
dale these relies were found in vast numbers, ex- 
ceeding those of any other carnivorous animal 
They have been discovered also in other places im 
our island. On the continent they occur in the 
Cavern of Gaylenreuth, and in most of those where 
the fossil bones of bears are met with, fo which we 
have already alluded. . 


938.—THE PROTFLAS 


(Proteles cristata). Aaid-Woli (earth-wolf) of the 
Dutch colonists of the Cape, Proteles Lalandn, 
Jaidore, Geoffroy ; Viyerra Hysenoides, Desmaic st , 
Civette Hyénoide of F. Cuvici. 

The genus Proteles, which appears to link the 
Ilysenas to the Civets, contains, as far as known, 
only one species which i» a native of South Alrica. 
In general contou: and mannets this smgular ani- 
ma! much resembles the forme: animals, but is of 
interior size: the hinder quarters are low and tral- 
ing; the shoulders thick and muscular; while a 
full coarse mane uns along the side. In pene 
tion it 1s very remarkable. The molara we >—,, 


much separated from each other. Ot those above, 
the three first are false, and the fourth 16 small and 
tuberculous, with three pomts. The thiee molars 
below have each the character of false molars. 
Incisors and canines as usual. 
On their fore-teet there are five toes, but the 
thumb is short, rudimentary, and high on the car- 
us asin the dog; the hinder feet have tour toes. 
he claws are strong, large, blunt, and well adapted 
for scratching. Theteare no decided scent-pouches, 
as in the Civets, but a furrow in their stead. ‘The 
form of the head more resembles that of the Civets 
than the Hyanas, being somewhat elongated, and 
having the mugazie conical and pointed. The eats 
are long, erect, acute, and thinly covered with han, 
the whiskers are strong ; the tail 1s short and buuby, 
with coarse hair. The body 1» covered with woolly 
fur, intermixed with long coarse hairs. The 
general colour is of a yellowish-grey, radiated 
with distinct transverse stripes of dusky-black, the 
mane being waved with black, which is also the 
colour of the feet and extreme half ot thetail. The 
oung are much darker, both in general colour and 
heir meskings, than adults. Length of an adult 
female specimen in the museum of the Zool. Soc., 
two feet six itches, exclusive of the tail, which is 
eleven inches. The male is somewhat larger. 
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The Aard-wolf, or Proteles, is nocturnal in its 
habits, and constructs a deep burrow, at the bottom 
ot which it lies concealed dunmng the day-time. 
This subterranean chamber, to which there are three 
or four different entrances, is usually occupied by 
several individuals, so that the animal appears to 
be partially gregarious. Notwithstanding the trail- 
ing contour of its bind-quarters, it runs with con- 
siderable quickness. when intitated, it erects its 
mane, hke the hygena = Its food consists of carrion 
and emall animals, not excluding ants, whieh were 
found by Spariman in the stomach of one he killed. 


939, 940 —Tixe Civer 


(Vuerra Cretta) The restricted genns Viveria, as 
established by modem naturalists, contains only a 
lumtéed number of species, charactenzed by the 
Possession of a larve double sacculus, secreting an 
unctuous substance of a strong musky odour, by 
the claws being half retractile, and the pupil wt 
the eye crenlar dung the day. The dentition, 
similar to that of the Ichneumons (Fig 941), 1 


as follows - Incisors, 


G20 = 40. 
b—6 

The body 19 Jong and compressed laterally , the 
fin is somewhat harsh, full, and a mane, as in the 
Pioteles ruins along the spine. The head 1s stout, 
but the muzzle ws elongated, the eas are short, 
wide, and rounded, the tail as shorter than the 
peey The eyes gleam in the dak with great buil- 
1A 

Ot nocturnal halts, wild and savage, fhe animals 
of this genus me decidedly earmvoious, preying 
upon bids, reptiles, and small mammaha, which 
they fake by surprise, and exhibit gieat encrgy and 
bodily activity When taken young they are easily 
tamed, but adults can never be reconciled to cap- 
tivity. 

The Civet 1s pecuhar fo North Afmea, and 1s 
especially common in Abyssima, frequenting hilly, 
uncultivated disticts and and situations, It gives 
its name to the mushy peiume for which all 
the species are equally remathable In figure the 
eivet in robust, but the body is compressed latcrally , 
in size it equals a dog of middie stature, being 
about twenty-six mches im dength, exclusive of the 
tall, which is thiteen or fowmtecn mehes. Button 
states that im his time numbers were kept in Hol- 
Jand for the commercial advantage of obtaming 
then vdorous sceretion, but we ae not aware threat 
such as now the case, dn North Atica, however, 
the practice i in vogue The colour of the civet 
is dath giey, thickly banded wath black, a white 
stiipe runs along the sides of the noch, bounded by 
a black hue above, the throat and sides of the 
muzzle bemy black. A thick mane of coarse black 
halt iuns along the neck and back, and continues 
over the tail, which 1 consequently somewhat 
bushy 

In India the Civet as represented by the Zibet 
(Vivena Zibetha, Linn , Viverra undulata, Gray), 
and in Java by the ‘Tang dung (the Langalunga 
Padi of the natives)  Phasas the Spotted Civet, 
Viverra ‘Tangalunga, of Gray, and the V. Zibetha 
of F Cuvier, Di. Horsficid, Sir T. Raffles, who cun- 
founded it with the former, from which ats dca. 
dedly distinct. It as the Vivena Hardwicki of 
Lesson. 
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942, 943 —Tur Gruner 


(Genetta vulyaris). The Gencts are distinguished 
by asim and gracein) contour, the neck 1s Jong, 
the head 1s nanow, and terminates in a pointed 
muzzle, the limbs are short , the cam broad, shoit, 
and rounded , the tall lengthened, the pupils ot 
the eyes linear and vertical, the miush-pouches are 
inconsiderable or reduced to a mere depression. 

In then manners, as well as in several anatomical 

ecuhaities, the Genets approximate closcly to the 
Cats. Like those animals they hiss when ap- 
proached or uiitated , spring upon their prey, tak- 
ing it by surprise, strike and lacerate with thou 
talons, which are completely retractle , and climb 
trees with ease and an eek In the markings and 
character of the fur also we see a mathe d approach 
to the ¢ ats. 

‘Ihe Common Genet 16 found thoughout Afiea, 
and occurs in the South of France and other por- 
fions of Europe adjacent fo the Mediterranean. It 
1s said to haunt the borders of streams and ‘ivers, 
especially near their source. This beautiful but 
fierce animal is camly domesticated, and 1s kept 
tame in Constantinople, where it 1s in repute an a 
destroyer of rats and mice. Ita odvur is not very 
powertul, nor at all disagreeable. 

The general colour 1s greyish-yellow, with black 
lines down the back, and spotted on the sides with 
the same ; on the cheeks, above the eyes, and on cach 
side of the muzzle, there 1s a streak of white; the 
tat! is alternately banded with b.ack and white. 
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044.—Tue Rassz Ganer 
Genetta Rasse). Viverra Rasse, Horsfield ; Viverr 
unda, Hamilton, MSS. This species, which is a 
native of Javea, appears to be different fiom the 
Genetta Indica. Aceordmg to Dr. Horsfield, 1t 
frequents forests of moderate elevation, where it 
preys upon small birds and animals of every descrip- 
tion, and possesses the sanguinary appetite of the 
animals of this family in a high degree. In con- 
finement it will devour a mixed diet, and ts fed on 
eggs, fish, flesh, and rice. The natives affiin that 
salt 18a poson to it, Its odorferous secietion is 
termed dades by the Javanese, and jehet by the 
Malays, and 13 held in lngh esteem. Jn the Mu. 
seum of the Zool Soc there are eight distinct spe- 
cies of the present genus, to which has yet to be 
added the Fussane of Madagascar. 


045 —-Tun Denunpuye 


(Prronodon graces. ‘Thos beautiful and simgular 
species, a native of Java, was regaided by Dr, Hors- 
field as so intimately related to the Cats, that he 
terms ot Felis and assgus it a sectional place in 
that group. We consider i to be the most nearly 
alhed to the Geneta, though destitute of seent- 
glands, and differing somewhat ino the dentifion, 
; <i 
which is as follows —Incisars, , canines, = mo- 
) sme 
5— 
lars, : Of the molars above, the first as bi- 


oe 


cuspid, the second treuspid, as iw the thid, the 
fourth, or camassidie, has an elongated cutting 
cde, the filth ws tubercular. This jawed form of 
the teeth has suggested the name of Pronodonu, trom 
Twp, SA saw,’ and odong, Sa tooth (See Muy. 946; 
a an estemal view of the tecth of both jawa, }, an 
interna) view of the same, ¢, front view of the 
fecth.) The Delundung was discovered im 1806, by 
Di, Wowtield, dunng tis researches in the district 
of Blambangan, at the eastern extremity of Java, 
where sts very rare, and still more so in other pts 
of the atdand oat amhabits the extensive forests 
with which the distict as almost entuely covered. 
Ot its habits no details were collected. 

This animal as extremely slender and elongated, 
with a faperng head and sharp muzzle, along thick 
tail, and slender delicate limbs, The eyes are 
spughtly, the aides brown, the pupils cueular The 
claws are minute and sharp, and erates retractile. 
The tur as silky at the base, and sott to the touch, 
The whiskers are very long The ground-colou: is 
of a delicate vellowitewhile , fom biond transys crise 
bands of ich blackish brown traverse the back at 
equal intervals, an inferupted stripe, onginating 
behind the eye and between the ears, passes along 
the side, and terminates in Jarze spots on the thigh, 
the shoulder is sumiaily spotted; and the tail ts 
mnged at regular but mcreasing intervals The 
tout-ensemble ings to mind the cloudings on a 
ich piece of tomomeshal Fig G16 presents @ 
fiont view of the head ad, the fore -foot covered with 
tur, e, the hind foot with the Jar removed 


917,.—Tur Cryproprocta 


(Cryptoprocta Joor) Thm remarkable and rare 
anal wa decided dink between the Viverime and 
the Feline groups, approaching very nearly to the 
Jatfer an extemal characters, and still more so in ine 
ternal anatomy 

The body 18 slender, but the limbs are robust and 
muscular, the head 1 narrow, the eyes rather 
small, the ears unusually lange and rounded, the 
tocs five on each foot, the tail long. General 
colour a light browmsh-red 

The individual on which Mr. Bennett founded hin 
deseniption was immature, having not yet lost its 
milk teeth, it was thirteen inches and a half in the 
length of the head and body, that of the tai) being 
eleven inches and a half. 

Qi the habits of the Cryptoprocta ferox nothing 
definitely s known = The specimen in question was 
sent to the Zool. Soc b r. Telfair, breaident of 
the Mauritius Natural History Society, who states 
that he received it alive trom the intenor and south- 
erm part of Madagasear, and that he had not seen 
in the Mauntius any of the Madagascar people that 
were acquainted with it. Hence it would seem to 
be rare. He remarks, “ It was the most savage 
creature of its size I ever met with, its motions, 
power, and activity were those of a tiger, and it had 
the same appetite for blood and the destruction of 
animal life. Its muscular force was very great, and 
the muscles of the limbs were remaikably tull and 
thick.” 

948 —Tnur SuRicaTr 


( Ryzanatetradactyla, Il.). Regarding the Pro- 
teles as leading to the Hywnas, and the Cryptoprocta 
to the Cats, anothes line of the Viverridgs appears to 
conduct us to the Ferrets, though the Ichneumons. 
But before we notice these, two remarkable genera 
claim our attention, each containing asingle species, 
which in form and habits appears to axhibit a cer- 





930.—Civeta, 


946.—-Head, ‘leuth, and Feet of Delundung,. 






918.—Delundung. 
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940.—Civet. 
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951.—Egyptian Ichnenmone. 





‘7,—Paradoxure, 





956.—Skull and Teeth of Cynictis, 
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tain degree of affinity to the Racoons, having, like 
those animals, a long, pointed, moveable nose ; feet 
almost entirely plantigrade ; eyes obliquely set ; the 
body strongly built, and the habit of sitting up on 
the Taunebes, while the fore-paws are employed in 
holding food. While, however, the approach of 
these species to the Racoons is discernible, their 
alliance to the Ichneumons cannot be mistaken. 
We first select the Suricate. A nose remarkably 
long, sharp, and flexible ; quick, lively, oblique eyes, 
with circular pupils and close ears, give a peewee 
expression to the physiognomy of the Suricate. 
The toes on each foot are four, those of the anterior 
limbs being armed with large hooked claws, minia- 
ture copies of those of the Sun-bears, The dentition 
(Fig. 94%) resembles that of the ichneumons, except 
that there is one false molar Jess on each side, above 
and below. 

This rare animal isa native of Southern Africa, 
and is eminently carmvorous in its habits, Its 
length is about a foot, exclusive of the tau, which 
is nearly six inches. There are two scent-glands. 
The general colour is yellowish-grey, waved trans- 
versely with dark brown and rufous, the hairs, as in 
the ichneumons, being ringed with different tints ; 
the tail is rufous-brown, ending in black. The fur 
is Jong and rather coarse. 

We have had an opportunity of observing two 
specimens, a male and female, in captivity; they 
were lively, inquisitive, and docile, but betrayed 
grent excitement when birds or other small animals 
were presented before their cage, endeavouring to 
seize or dait upon them. ‘They used their paws 
with much address, and would sit up, peeping be- 
tween the wires, or caressing each other, for they 
exhibited great mutual attachment. The female 
died first; the male became dull, pined, and shortly 
followed his companion. The notes of their ana- 
tomy, by Professor Owen, are given in the ‘ Zoulo- 
gical Proceedings’ for 1830-31. 


950.— Tuk Manaur 


(Crossarchus obscurus). The Mangue, the only 
known representative of the genus Crossarchus, I4 a 
native of Sierra Leone and other parts of Western 
Africa. It resembles the Suricate in the form of 
the head and nose, in dentition, and general struc- 
ture, internal as well as external. It -has, however, 
five toes on each foot, and is fairly plantigrade. Its 
general colour is deep chocolate-brown, grizzled 
with yellowish-white, each hair bemg ringed with 
this colour. The individual which we have observed 
in captivity resembled the Surcate in its habits, 
and was very intelligent. With respect to its man- 
ners in a stale of nature we have no particular 
details. In the ‘Zool. Proceeds.’ for 1834 will be 
found our account of the infernal anatomy of this 
animal, compared with that of the Suricate and the 
Viverridss in general. 


951.—Tnux Eaverian IcHNEUMON 


(Herpestes Pharaonis, Desm.). With long agile 
bodies, small glowing eyes, a pointed nose, long 
tail, short limbs, and sem!-plantigrade feet, the Ich- 
neumons, or Mangoustes, as they are also called 
tela: Oliv.; Ichneumon, Geoff. ; Herpestes, 
llie.), in their general form, no less than in their 
habits, display a certain approximation to the ferrets, 
being bold, active, and sanguinary, and unrelenting 
destroyers of birds, reptiles, and small mammailia, 
which they take by surprise, darting rapidly upon 
them. Beautiful, cleanly, and easily domesticated, 
they are often kept tame in the countries they 
naturally inhabit, for the purpose of clearing the 
houses of vermin, though the poultry-yard is not 
safe from their incursions, The cars are short, wide, 
and rounded ; the hair long, rather coarse and waved 
or grizzled, each hair being ringed with different 
tints ; the scent-gland is large ; the feet are five-toed, 
the nails sharp and semi retractile ; the pupils of the 
eyes oblong: Fig. 941 gives the dentition. The 
ichneumons are natives of the hotter parts of the 
Old World, the sb being respectively African 
and Indian. Night is their season of activity; they 
then prow} in quest of their prey, steding along 
‘with noiseless step, urged by hunger and the im- 
stinct of destruction. The Egyptian ichneumon 1s 
@ native of North Africa, and was deified for its 
services by the ancient Egyptians. Its Coptic 
name is Nema; its Arabic, among the Moors, Serro, 
Snakes, lizards, birds, crocodiles newly hatched, and 
especially the eggs of the crocodile, constitute its 
food;.and the ancients believed that it attacked 
and killed that huge reptile when fully grown. 
Pliny states that when gorged with food, and lying 
with the mouth open, a little bird, called Trochilos, 
enters the jaws of the crocodile to pick the teeth, 
to the great satisfaction of the monster; and he adds, 
that the ichneumon,.espying him asleep, darts down 
his throat and tears his inside. We need not enter 
into any grave refutation of this marvellous ac- 
éount. , 

The ichneumon 1s fierce and daring, and glides 
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with sparkling eyes towards its pre | whieh it fol- 
lowa.with snekedike prograssion + alten it watches 


patiently for hours together in one spot, waiting the 
appearance of a mouse, rat, or snake from its lurk- 
ing-place. We have frequently seen the animal 
sit up like the Suricate while feeding. In a state 
of domestication it is gentle and affectionate, and 
never wanders from the house or returns to an 
independent existence ; but it makes itself familiar 
with every part of the premises, exploring every 
hole and corner, inquisitively peeping into boxes 
and vessels of all kinds, and watching every move- 
ment or operation. Sonnini, who travelled in 
1777-8 9, observes that few or none are now reared 
in Egypt in a state of domestication ; Hasselquist, 
however, mentions that Mr. Barton, English Consul 
in Egypt, had a tame ichneumon, and adds that it 
frequently goes about the houses like a eat. It 
would appear that, like the polecat, it offen de- 
populates the fowl-roost, 

‘he colour of the Kyptian ichneumon is brown- 
Iishegrey, each hair being ringed with white and 
dark tints of brown; the tail tapers towards the ex- 
tremity, which is tufted and black. Length twenty- 
one inches, exclusive of the tail, which ts eightcen. 


053.—Tue Invian IlcHNEUMON 


( Herpestes griseus). This species is much less than 
the Egyptian ichneumon, and of a beautiful freekled- 
grey. It is common in India, and frequently brought 
to this country ; it is casily tamed, and is inquisitive, 
active, cleanly, and docile. Mr. Bennett, in his 
account of one kept in the Tower, says that on one 
oceasion it killed no fewer than a dozen full-grown 
rats, which were turned out before it in a room six- 
teen feet square, in less than a minute and a half. 


954.—Tnkr GARANGAN 


(Herpestes Javanicus), According to Dr. Horsfield, 
this species, termed Garangan by the Javanese, 
inhabits chiefly the Jarge teak-forests, and its 
agility is greatly admired by the natives: it atfacks 
and kills serpents with excessive boldness. “ [t 1s 
very expert im burrowing 1n the ground, which pro- 
cess it employs ingemously in the pursuit of rats. 
Tt possesses great natural sagacity, and, from the 
peculiarities of its character, it willingly seeks the 
protection of man. It is easily tamed, and in its 
domestic state is docile, and attached to ifs master, 
whom it follows ike a dog; 1t is fond of caresses, 
and frequently places ifself erect on its hind-legs, 
regarding everything that passes with great atten- 
hon. Tt is of a very restless disposition, and always 
carries 1{8 food to the most retired place to consume 
it. It is very cleanly im its habits ; if is exclusively 
carnivorous, and very destructive to poultry, em- 
ploying greaf artifice in surprising chickens :” hence 
the natives seldom keep it tamed, nor is it altoge- 
ther to be trusted, as it 1s subject to fits of excessive 
violence. Its mode of encountering serpents was 
related by the natives to Dr. Horsfield, exactly as at 
is deseribed by Rumphius, who informs us that the 
Javanese nobles amuse themselves with these con- 
tests. When the two enemies are opposed to each 
other, the serpent endeavours to twine round the 
quadruped and hill it ; the latter mflates itself to tur- 
gescence, and, as the reptile 1 about to inflict the 
fatal wounds, contracts its body, slips through the 
scaly coil, and seizes its foe by the neck. We sus- 
pect that in this story some allowance must be made 
for over-colounng. 


955.—STREDMAN’S CyNiIcTIs 


(Cynictis Steedmanni, Ogilb.). The genus Cynie- 
tis differs from Herpestes in the number of the toes 
on the hind-feet being only four, and in the absence 
of a false molar on the lower jaw. The tail is long 
and bushy. The characters of the skull and denti- 
tion are seen at Fig. 956: a, the skull from above; 
b, the same in profile; ¢, the dentition of the upper 
jaw, d, the dentition of the lower jaw. 

The Cynictis Steedmannii 1s a native of South 
Africa, and appears to resemble the ichneumons in 
its general habits, It excavates burrows in which 
it dwells, Though only introduced to our know- 
ledge within the last few years, it was most probably 
seen by Sparrman and Barrow, the latter of whom 
describes an animal so closely resembling the pre- 
sent, that there can be no doubt as to their identity. 
The general colour is foxy red; the tail is bushy, 
tipped with white. Length one foot six inches, ex- 
clusive of the tail, which is one foot. A second 
species of this genus, Cynictis melanurus, is a native 
of Sierra Leone ; and several others have been lately 
discovered in South Africa. 


957.—THe Common PARADOXURE 


(Paradorurus Typus). The genus Paradoxurus 
appears to be one of the Jinks which conduct us from 
the true Viverrm to the aberrant forms of the Ursidm. 
This genus 1s peculiar to India and the adjacent 
islands. It is characterized by a semi-plantizrade 
condition of the feet, the greater portion of the sole ; 
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being naked and callous; the toes, five clouely 
united together by intervening webs; claws short, 
sharp, and semi-retractile ; the pupil linear; a mere 


fold instead of scent-pouches ; molars nat nearly 


resembling those of the Genets; the tail frequently 
spirally contorted, but not prehensile ; the fur full. 

In size the paradoxure exceeds a common cat, its 
total length, including the tail, being three feet. 
The general colour is greyish black tinged with yel- 
low, and indistinctly banded and spotted with a 
dusky hue; a whitish streak occupies the cheek 
below the eye, and another runs above; muzzle 
black. The paradoxuresare to a great extent frugi- 
vorous, and are in the habit of climbing trees, which 
they do with great facility. Dr. Horsfield, in his * Zoo- 
logical Researches,’ gives a description of the Java 
paradoxure, or Musang, wel) worthy of notice. Its 
manners, he observes, are very similar to those of the 
Genet. ‘If taken young, it becomes patient and 
gentle during confinement, and receives readily 
animal and vegetable food. It requires little atten- 
tion, and contents itself with the scanty remains of 
the meals of the natives, with fish, eggs, rice, pota- 
toes, &c., the structure of its teeth being particularly 
adapted to vegetable diet. It prefers, however, the 
delicate and pulpy fruits, but when pressed b 
hunger attacks fowls and birds. It is most abune 
dant near the villages situated at the confines of 
laige forests, and constructs a simple nest in the 
manner of squirrels, of dry leaves, grass, or small 
twigs, m the forks of Jarger branches or in the hol- 
low of trees. From these 1t sallies forth at night to 
visit the sheds and hen-roosts of the natives, in search 
of eggs, chickens, &c. Its rambles are also parti- 
culatly directed to gardens and plantations, where 
fruits of every description within its reach, and 
particularly -pine-apples, suffer extensiVely {rom its 
depredations.” The coffee plantations in some parts 
of the island are greatly infested by it, and on this 
account it has obtained the name of coffee-1at. It 
selects the most ripe and perfect berties, and as the 
seeds pass uninjured through the alimentary vis- 
cera, it spreads that plant extensively, and gives 
oigin to splendid groves in various parts of the 
forests, but particularly on the deelivities of hills, 
thus counterbalancing the injuries it commits. It 
native name is Leewak. 

Fig. 958 represents the dentition of the Binturong 
(Artitis Binturong, Tem. ; Ictides ater,Cuv.). This 
animal, a native of Java and Sumatra, represents in 
ita own country the kinkajou of the forests of South 
America. it is a slow, heavy, plantigrade animal, 
with short limbs, and a long, powerful, prehensile 
tail, very thick and muscular at the base, and with 
which it assists itself in climbing, being arboreal in 
its habits. One that was kept alive many years by 
Major Farquhar partook both of animal and vege- 
table food. It 1s timid and nocturnal, sleeping dur- 
ing the day, and wandermg about at mght in quest 
of food. In size it exceeds a domestic cat, mea- 
suring two feet five inches in the length of the head 
and body, the tail being upwards of two feet. Ite 
fur is longand coarse ; general colour black ; pupils 
of the eyes linear. Cuvier notices the approxima- 
tion of these animals to the racoons., 

Family Musretipa, or the Weasels, &c. Smaller, 
for the most part, than the animals of the cat tribe 
(Felidae), and consequently less formidable as far as 
man is concerned, but equally carnivorous and san- 
guinary, the Mustelida (we speak of the typical 
species) are appointed to prey on the multitudinous 
races of the weak and the timid—such as birds, 
rabbits, hares, and even fish and reptiles: of slender 
elongated figure, and with short legs, they appear 
to glide along, and indeed, from the extreme flexi- 
bility and the cylindrical form of their bodies, which 
enable them to force their way through the smallest 
openings, they have been termed Vermifurm Fers. 
They are silent, cautious, and creeping, and attack 
their prey with unflinching resolution. Having 
seized their victim, they never let go their hold. 
They generally aim at the neck below the ear, 
where they pierce the large blood-vessels with their 
teeth, or they fix upon the back of the head and 
diive their teeth through the skull. Few quadru- 
peds exceed them in agility and address ; they bound 
and spring with vigour, and climb trees with aston- 
ishing dexterity, traversing the branches with a 
rapid gliding motion. Of nocturnal habits, they 
pass the greatest part of the day in their retreats, 
which are in the hollows of decayed trees, in bur- 
rows, holes in walls, and similar places. With the 
approach of night they rouse from their slumbers, 
and, greedy for blood, begin their prowl. A polecat 
in the neighbourhood of # farmyard is a direful pest, 
and in one night will destroy a whole brood of poul- 
try, for the sake of the blood and brains. 

The shortness of the muzzle, the characters ofthe 
teeth, and the solidity of the skull, form a goed in 
dex of the disposition of these animals. In ‘the 
genus Putorius (Mustela), of whioh the polecat is 
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an exampie, the dentition is as follows :— Incisors, + 
1—} 


canines, > s false molars, — * camassitre, 


li! 


T1 In the genus Martes, 
Ray (Mustela, Cuvier), of which the marten 1s an 


small tubercular molar, 


3--3 
example, tne fa.se molars are 424° 


Gulo the dentition (as seen in Fig. 959) isasin the 
genus Maites. 

In a commercial point of view the present family 
is by no means unimportant. From several species 
the most costly furs are procured, pre-eminent tor 
beauty: we need only mention the sable (Mantes 
Zibellina), and the ermine (Mustela erminea). The 
tiue sable 1s a native of the dreary regions of Sibe 
tla, where 1t haunts the gloomy pine-torests which 
stretch over immense tracts of country remote fiom 
human abodes. It 1s into the midst of these wilds 
that the sable-hunter has to penetrate in the pursuit 
of his game, and the chace is ecarmed on in the 
winter, for it is then that the fur im the finest. Great 
are the hunter's pels and piivations. He hay to 
traverse plains and mountains covered with snow, 

-and swept by the keen tempests of an arctic winter , 
—to spend days and mghts in patient watching, 
and an the solitudes of the dismal forest ;— he 1s ex- 
posed to overwhelming snow-storms, of which, in 
our climate, we can foun but an imperfect idea 
He often loses his way, hie provisions fail, and he 
finds himself exposed to all the honors of cold and 
famine. Who has not head of the hardships of 
the hunter of sables in the deserts of Sibena ? (See 
Fiz 960) ) 


In the genus 


961.—Buritish Musraiin 


We have ananged in our Pictorial Museum a most 
Interesting group of British Mustelids, typieal of 
the famnly. Ot these, a is the Polecat (Mustela 
Putotius); 8, the Sfoat (Mustela erminea , ¢, the 
Beech-Maiten (Mates fagorum), d, the Ferret 
(Mustela furo); e the Weasel (Mustela vulgatis). 
Fig. 962 :epresents the Pine-Marten (Mustela abie- 
tum); Fig. 903, the Beech Marlen (Mustela tago- 
rum). ; 

The polecat, fitchet, or foumart 15 very common 
In some parts of our island, where the farmer and 
the sportsman make common cause against it 
Poultry, young and old dueks, weese, and turkeys 
fallax prey toats sanguinary disposition it destroys 
all within atsaeach. Mi Boll imstances one case in 
which sixteen large turkeys were killed by a polecat 
during the couse of one night, and another am which 
ten ducks were sinularly destioyed, and the porpetia- 
tor of the outrage, when in the moming the door of 
the vuthouse in which they were shut was opened, 
maiched out hekiag hin bloody jaws, without the 
slightest alaam. Many simular instanecs have come 
under ot own personal knowledge. The predilee 
tion of the polecat for the brams and the blood of 
poultry is well known. at seldom touches the rest 
ot the carcass, and we may here observe that rats 
display the same taste tor the brains of buds, We 
could adduce many instances, within ou: own know. 
Jedge, an wiuch birds kheptim avinues have boon 
destroyed by rats, the brain of the victims bemg in 
every case eaten out of the shull. 

It 18 generally im winter that the polecat haunts 
the fam yard. In summer it resuits to plantations, 
woods, and preserves of game, where it makes havoc 
among Jeverets, young paitidges, and pheasants , 
nor ate the nests of buds sale from its attacks, the 
eggs or callow biood being equally acceptable. 
No animal is more permmcious in the rabbit-warren, 
It can follow ats prey thiough their subtemanean 
galleries, which the fox cannot do; besides which, ifs 
love of slaughter seems insatiable. It would appear 
that even the tenants of the wate: are not sale fiom 
its attacks. Mr. Bewich, on his own testimony, 

‘ affiims that in one instance eleven fine eels were 
discovered in the retreat of a polecat near a rivulet, 
to which its nocturnal visits were rendered apparcnt 
by tracks in the snow, both of its feet and of the 
writhing eels. In Loudon's ‘Magasine ’ (vol. v1. 

. 2UG) an instance ts related in which the nest of a 
female polecat was ovens? containing five young 
ones, while in a side hole were packed forty large 
frogs and two toads, barely alive, each having been 
paralyzed by a bite through the brain. When at- 
tacked hy dog or man, the polecat makes a vigorous 
reaistance, and will defend itself to the last. The 
female breeds in the spring, making a nest of dry 
grass in her burrow. The young are from three to 
five in number. The adult polecat measures about 
one foot four or five inches in Jength, exclusive of 
the tail, which measures nearly six inches, The 
body is covered with a woolly undercoat, and this, 
with the base of the long hairs, which form an outer 
ment, is of a pale yellow ; the extremities of the 
ong hairs are of a deep glossy blackish-brown ; the 
margine of the ears and part of the lips are white. 
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MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


Though by no means so valuable as that of the sable 
or marten, the fur of this animal (known generally 
by the name of Fitch) 1s imported very extensively 
from the North of Europe, and is abundant in the 
furriers’ shops of our metropolis 

The Ferret is closely alhed to the polecat ; so 
closely, indeed, that many natwalists regard them 
we the same speeics, the more especially as a mived 
breed between them may be procured. We do not, 
however, consider this opmon to be corect. The 
polecat 1s a native of femperate and northern Eu- 
rope ; the Ferret, of Afniea, whence, as we are told 
by Strabo, it was imported into Spaim for the pure 
pose of destroying rabbita, with which, at one penod, 
that country was inguiowudy overun, From Spain 
it has spread through the rest of Kuope, not as a 
wild, but as a domesticated aninal 

Fiom the earliest tines it was used im the capture 


of rabbits by bemp tuned, muzzled, into then bare | 


rows. Phny alludes to this practice in his eehth 
book. ‘The one colour of the ferret is yellow- 
wh-while, but we have frequently seen specimens 
of a brown culouw: these, mdeed, were said fo be 
of the miaed breed between the polecat and the 
tenet, and probably were so, as they were always 
Janger and stouter than the white | One of the 
biown hind, inthe possession of a relative of the 
writers was so tame as to be allowed the hherty of 
the house, and at slept im his chamber oa dangerous 
experiment, as instances have been known ot then 
attaching persons and woundme them severely 

An instance m which an intant nearly fell a saci 
fice toa fernctis related by Ma Jesse, in dias * Glean 

ings,” and quoted by Mi Ball. The ehild had the 
jugular vein and the temporal artary opened , the 
face, neck, and arms lacerated , and the sight of one 
eye destroyed, The tenet is not ouly employed by 
the warrener, but alyo by the rateateha, who prefers 
the mixed brecd. 

The fenet ws very sensitive of cold, and requires 
fo be hept snug and warm, especially dung winter, 
as if perishes ue exposed to the severity of the sea- 
son. 

The Weasel (Mustela vulgaris) is so well hnown, 
that any descuption of ifs fon: and colou is) use 
loss. Small as this animal is, it has all the courage 
and ferocity of ats race and wall prey upon levercts, 
eclichens, young piugeons, and ducklings , ifs favom- 
ie fued, however are mice, rats, watar rats, and 
In the farmer's stach-y ard and granary 
Has of the wreatest utility, and wall repays by value 
able services the occasional abstraction of a chicken, 
a pigeon, ora few cees OF this, mdeed, many 
farmers ae well aware, and encourage at for the 
bake Of the imcessant waulare at heeps up against 
mice and sats, whieh, from thea excessive numbers, 
olten oceasion a serous Joss in grain, besides undci- 
nunming the barns and outhouses 

The weasel climbs trees and runs up the side of 
a wall with faciify, ifs movements bemg singularly 
miaceful When it attacks its prey, it fixes ifs tecth 
on the bach of the head, and proees the brain 
Wlich at then devouis Tf m sud to praofer prutiad 
flush fo that gust killed, but this as very doubftal, 
and has ansen most probably from the cicumstance 
ol dead bids ina putud state having been found in 
its hole or nea ifs ictreat, left by then destrova 
The weasel hunts by the scent, like a dog, and tol 
lows mnce and moles with the utmost pomscverance, 
fraching them through all them runs or winding 
gullenes Tt will even cross the water im the pur 
sult, dafsprey bean sight, nor docs swalfness avail, 
fur onwards will the weasel travel, tall ats victim 
fuls from exhaustion = The wolverene of Nath 
Amenea (Gulo arcticus) pursucs the beaver and 
vther prey ina similat manner. 

Instances are on recotd in which several weasels 
have united in attacking men, who with difficulty 
have prevented the tierce little anunals from lacer- 
ating then thieats, and ce:tamly twelve ov fifteen 
weasels vonld sfove no mean adversaries, 








The we often falls a prey to hawks, ow)s, and 
hitey but&bmetimes suceeeds in coming off vic- 
forious. ny anecdotes me on record of weasels 
and sto minging eagles or lage hawks to the 


giound-4fhd Mi. Bell gives an instance, assuung 
us of itstruth, i whieh a kite that had seized a wea- 


¥ sel wad mounted into the an, was observed to wheel 


irregularly, and at length to fall to the ground dead ; 
the determined Iiftle animal having torn open the 
shin and large blood-vessels under its wing. 

The weasel brecds two or thiee times ina year, 
having a litter of five at each buth. She makes her 
nest of dry herbage ; a hole in the bank side, among 
rambles, or in an aged tree, 1s the usual place of 
her retreat ; and when molested, she defends her- 
self and her progeny with indomitable courage, 

The Stoat (Mustela erminea) is allied very closely 
to the weasel, but 1s considerable Jarger, being up- 
wards of nine inches long, excluding the tail. Its 
habits are precisely those of the weasel, but it preys 
habitually on larger game, es hares, leverets, &c., 
not excluding the rat and water-rat. Of the latter, 
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indeed, it deatroya great numbers, following them 
into their burrows. Jt hunts its prey by the scent. 
Some idea of the extent of the depredation of this 
animal may be conceived from the aircumstance of 
two leverets, two leverets’ heads, two young par- 
tndges, and a pheasant’s egg having been found in 
the retreat ofone. In our climate the stoat becomes 
yartially white dumng the wmter, but in moie 
northern regions this change i complete, the ip of 
the tal alone remaming black In this state it 1s 
called the Ermine. Lage importations of ermine- 
fu are made from Russa, Norway, and Siberia to 
ow country. In 1833) the importation amounted 
10 105,139 shins, 

The Beech-Marten (Martes fagorum) and the 
Pine-Maten (Marites ametum) me both natives of 
our island: bat the former, distunguished by a white 
breast, is said to be the most common, The pine- 
marten as) distinguished by a yellow breast and 
thnoat. Tt must be confessed, however, that the 
specific distinction between) these two animals ov 
by no means very apparent, nor mdeed a at ad- 
mitted by many. We have many times seen the 
yellow-bieasted or pine-muten im the fir-woods 
which elothe the sides of some of the hills in Derby- 
shine, and especially uear Buxton It prefers wild 
and unfrequented places, deep wooded glens, and 
the depths of forests, andis common throughout 
northern Kurope The Beech-maiten also fiequents 
woads, but not so exclusively as the former, and 
offen luths about farm houses and destioys poultry. 
Both are destructive to game. They take up their 
refieats ino hollow trees or holes intochs, and the 
female makes hat nest of leaves and moss for het 
brood, The agiity and giacetulness of these ane 
mals are remarkable , they climb trees withthe ease 
ol the squirrel, and travcise then branches or Jeap 
fiom bough to bough with admmuable address and 
eelaty ‘Then fur, especially that) of the prme- 
maifen, i full, deep, and soft, and of a beautitul 
brown, and not far infedoar to that of them uname. 
diate ally the sable. The marten exceeds the pole- 
caf in sive, and the tails long and bushy. The 
eds are large and open, and the eyes bight: and 
hvely In general iustinets: they agree with the 
ofthe: Mustela 

Distinet from: both of these, we reguid the Ame. 
ean pineamuten, chamefenzod by a shorter taal 
and fuller fia Tis shins are annually imported 
nto Kigdland from Noth Ameuea, where it is abun- 
dant inthe high latitudes Di. Richardson observes 
that an Ameniea “parheular races of martens, dis- 
finguushed by the fineness and dark colour of then 
hu, appeardo mhabit costa rocky distuets The 
rochy, mMounfamous, but wooded reg ou of the 
Nipogon, on the worth side of Lake S ipornor, has 
been Jong noted for ats black and vaduable martenn, 
shins * The animal is usually taken in tiaps bated 
with the head of adbnd  Moasvery bold, and when 
affached shows ifs tecth, hisses dike a cat, and bites 
with goacat severity Upwards of one hundred 
thousand shins have been collected annually m the 
fur counties? Another and lager species, the Pe- 
han, or Fisher (Mattes Canadensis), is Commonip the 
noithern parts of Amecnea, ranging fiom Penn 
sylyania to the Great Slave Lake, and fiom shore 
fo shore across the Country Ttn fin as loss valuable 
than that of the former Tt gives prefevenee to 
damp spots and humid forests bosdenng water. 


961, 965 —Tiuk Gierion 


(Gulo actos, Dosm.o). Pallas and Gmelin referred 
the Glutton to the genus Ursus, if belongs, however, 
fu the prosent fanuly : see its dentition Cig 959) 
Lanmeus ughtly regarded it as a Mustela® In 
then general pout and figure the gluttons are inter 
mediate between the polecats and the badgets, 
They have no deeaded scent-pouch, but a glandular 
fold of fhe shin, 

Two saneties, perhaps species, of Glutton are 
hnown * one, a native of the Vigh nother Jatituden 
of the Old World ; the other, of the cold regions of 
Amorica. The Old World species (Gulo aieticus), 
the Hossomak of the Russians, is of a decp chestnut 
passing into black on the limbs, with a brown disk 
onthe back. The Ameucan animal (Gulo fuseus, 
Sabine), termed Wolverene, Carcayon, and Quich- 
hatch, is paler. The glufton as nocturnal insite 
habits: the Jambs ase strung and short; the feet 
subplantigrade, with five toes, armed with sharp 
claws ; the head bioad, ending in a nanow muzzle ; 
the ears are short and rounded , the tall moderate. 
As we are inclined to regard the Old World and 
American gluttuns ab mere vaneties, we shall 
not disjoin then justory. The first writer who 
has desenbed this animal is Olaus  Magnua. 
“Among all animals,” he says, ‘‘which are re- 
garded as insatiably voracious, the glutton in the 
northemn parts of Sweden has received an express 
appellation, being ceded, in the language of the 
country, Jeff; and in German, Vieltsass. In 


F ‘yet. Nat,’ 12th edit, He retains, however, the term Ureus fos 
the Wolverene, naming it Ureus luscus, 
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the Slavonian language its name is Rossomaka, 
in allusion to its voracity; in Latin, however, it 
18 Only known by the fictitious name of Gulo, from 
tts habits of gorging (gulo & gulositate appella- 
tur)."——Ol. Mag., ‘Hie, de Gent. Septent.’ 

The glutton is indeed # voracious animal, but. by 
no means formidable to man or the Jarger beasts, 
though, in proportion to its size, its strength is very 
great. Slow in its movements, it makes up by per- 
severance and industry for this defect, and at a 
steady pace pursues its prey for miles, hunts out 
weak or dying animals, and destroys hares, mar- 
mots, and birds, which it seizes unawares. 

Buffon, relying on the authorily of Olaus Magnus, 
Isbrandt, and others, has contributed to render cur- 
rent the statement (which many later naturalists 
have deemed not incredibJe) that the glutton has 
recourse to the most subtle artifice in order to sur- 
prise its victims, and that it huiks in the branches of 
trees until the reindeer approaches to browse he- 
neath, when it throws itself upon the unsuspecting 
animal with unerring rapidity, fixes its strong claws 
in the skin, and proceeds to tear the neck and 
throut fill the wretched victim falls exhansted and 
dies, when the victor devours his prey at leisure. 
Gmelin, in his account of his journey through 
Siberia, afler quoting the statement of Isbrandt, 
adds, ‘This address of the Glutton managing to 
seize animals by suprise is confirmed by all 
hunters.’.... ‘Although it feeds on all animals, 
living or dead, i{ prefers the reindeer. It lies m 
wait for large animals asa robber on the Inghway, 
and it also surprises them as they lie asleep.” To 
the circumstance of the glutton fixing on the rein- 
deer, and also the elk, Desmuarest expressly alludes, 
evidently relying on the narratives of the eather 
writers, On the contrary, Dr. Richardson, in his 
able history of the Amencan Glutton, or wolverene, 
affirms that no such artifice is resorted to by that 
variety, and he appesrs altogether to disbelieve the 
xecount. No doubt the details have been exagre- 
rated, still we are not altogether to throw aside the 
assurances of old travellers of credit ; indeed we 
think it very probable that the glutton may steal 
upon the reindeer asleep, or attack enfeebled or 
dying deer, or young fawns, and fixing on the creat 
blood-vessels of the throat (as the weasel does when 
attaching the hare), thus destroy its victims. 
Gmelin, Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Graham agree in 
the fact that the qlutton is extremely annoying to 
the fur-hunters, visiting their traps and devouing 
the annnals taken inthem. In Siberia it rifles the 
traps of the sable and corsac fox; and, as Mr. Gia- 
ham observes, in Northern America it will follow 
“the marten-hunter’s path round a line of traps ex- 
tending 40,50, or GQ miles, and render the whole 
unserviceable merely fo come at the baits, which 
are generally the head of a partridge on a bit of 
dried venison. They are not fond of the martens 
themselves, but never fail of tearing them in picees 
srof burying them inthe snow by the side of the 
path ata considerable distance from the trap. Drills 
of snow often conceal the repositones thus made, in 
which case they furnish a regale tothe hungry tox, 
whose ragacious nostril guides him unerringly to the 
spot. ‘Two or three foxes are often seen following 
the wolverene for this purpose.” During the sum- 
mer the beaver is the common prey of this animal. 

The glutton 1s noeturnal, cunning, and defer- 
mined ; if fights very resolutely, and 1s more than a 
match fora single dog, its strength being very greaf. 
Its fur is in much request, especially that of the 
Sibenan animal, which is dark and beautifally 
glossy. ‘The length of the glutton, exclusive of the 
tail. is about two feet six inches; that of the tail, 
including the Jong full fur, ten inches. The female 
breeds once a vear, the cubs being from two to four 
in number. ‘Their fur is soft, downy, and of a pale 
yellowish white. 


966.— Tur Grison 


(Galictis vittata, Bell); Gulo vittatus, Desmarest ; 
Viverra vittata, Linn.; Petit furet, D'Azara: Gri- 
sonia vittata, Gray; Lutin vittata, Tradl; Ursns 
Braziliensis, Thunberg ; Foune de la Guyane, Buff. 
‘Suppl. IIL.’ The grisan is a native of the intertro- 
ieal provinces of America, Guiana, Paraguay, and 

razil, Yt is remarkable for its sangumary and 
fierce disposition, and the disgusting odour of the 
secretion of itsscent-glands. A specimen wasliving 
some time since in the menagerie of the Zoological 
Society, and its death afforded us an opportunity of 
investigating its internal anatomy. (‘ Zoological 
Proceedings,’ 1833, Pp: 140.) In ite figure the prison 
1s very elongated, the head is flat, and the muzzle 
somewhat acute; the general colour is grizzled 
black ; the top of the head and neck grey, witha 
white semi-lunar shaped band across the forehead, 
extending to the shoulders, Wength of body one 
font six inches; of tail six inches and a half. A 
second and larger species has been characterized by 
Mr. Bell, under the name of Galictis Allamandi. 
“Linnaeus appied the name of Mustela barbata to a 
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large mustelifie animal inhabiting the woods of 
Brazil and Paraguay, which Azara denominated the 
Grand Furet and Pennant the Guiana Weasel. By 
Desmarest it is referred to the genus Gulo, and is 
termed Gulo Barbulus. This anima) is the Jaira (or 
Galera of Brown). Two specimens from Trinidad, 
differing from each other in colouring, are preserved 
in the Museum of the Zoological Society. (See 
‘Procceds, Zool. Soc., 1831, p. 74.) To the muste- 
line group belong the Zorilles of Africa: most 
writers seem to consider the Zorille as constituting 
a single species (Zorilla Capensis). We are however 
of opinion that the Cape species is different from 
that which we have seen repeatedly from the 
northern coast of Africa. The Senegal zorille has 
not come under our notice, but it 15 stated to differ 
from the Cape animal. The zorille is lessthan the 
polecat, and, like that animal, is fierce and exceed- 
ingly active. It dwells in burrows, which it digs in 
the ground, conecaling itself during the day. The 
colour of the back is an irregular mixture of black 
and white in broken or indefinite lines. ‘The head, 
sides, and under-surface are black, with the ex- 
ception of a white oval spot on the forehead, and a 
white mark over each eye. To this genus is appa- 
rently referable a specics from Madagascar, Mustela 
striata, Geoff.; Putorius striatus, Cuv.; Galictis 
striata of Isidore Geoftroy. 


967.—Tie SKUNK 


(Mephitis Americana). Several species of these 
animals, called Mouffettes, Mephitic Weasels, Bétes 
puantes, Enfans du Table, &c., are natives of Ame- 
rica, ‘The genusis intermediate bef ween that of the 
poleeats and the badgers, 
These animals are notorious for the intolerable 
odour of the secretion of their glandular pouches, 
which neither man nor doy can endure. The head 
is small, the snout) pointed, the body robust and 
covered with Jong coarse hair, the tal rather long 
and very bushy. ‘The general colour of the upper 
surface is white, inferrupted by astripe, more or Jess 
bioad, of black along the spine ; the fimbs and 
under surface are black, According to Kalm, the 
skunk of North America “ brings forth its young in 
the hollows offrees and in burrows; if is not con- 
fined to the ground, but climbs tree; it is an enemy 
to birds; it destroys them eggs and also devouis 
their young ; and when it can enter the poultry 
roost it makes great destruction. When it is chased 
either by men or dogs it runs as far as it can or 
climbs a tree; but when it finds itself: hard pressed, 
it ejects its fluid agaimst its pursuers : the odour of 
this isso strong asto suffocate ; if a drop of this 
pestilential secretion falls in the eyes, it is at the 
risk of losing sight ; and when it falls on the clothes, 
iat communicates an odour so powerful, that it is 
| very difficult to get rid of it; most dogs fear to 
aitack if, and flee when fouched by a drop.” Mr. 
Graham confirms this account, and says that he 
knew several Indians who had lost their eyesight 
In consequence of inflammation produced by this 
flid having been thrown mto them by the ammal, 
which has the power of ejecting it to the distance 
of upwaids of four feet. The odour produces 
nausea, a sense of ttffocation, and not unfirequently 
fainting. With all this, however, the skunk is often 
taken young and tamed, when the animal seldom 
gives out its pestilential secretion : its flesh, more- 
over, is very frequently eaten, and is said to be 
well flavoured. It appears that, when the natives 
hill a skunk, they remove the whole of the glandwar 
sires, in order that no unpleasant smell or flavour 
may be communicated tothe flesh, In the northern 
latitudes the skunk passes its winter in a hole, sel- 
bom stirring abroad, and then only for a short dis- 
tance. It preys on young hares, rats and mice, and 
has been observed to feed much on frogs. The 
skunk is about eighteen inches in length, exclusive 
of the tail, which is nearly as long as the body. 
Besides the common skunk (Mephitis Americana) 
four distinet species are in the Museum of the Zoo- 
logical Society. Fromthe genus Mephitis we pass 
by an casy transifion to that group of the Mustela 
which includes the Ratel, the Mydaus or Teledu, 
and the Badgers, 


968.—Care Raren 


Ratelus Capensis, F. Cuv.) ; Mellivora Capensis, 
Storr; Viverra mellivora, and Ursus’ mellivorus, 
Blumenb.; Taxus meljivorus, Tiedem. ; Meles 
mellivora, Thunberg; Ratel, Sparrman; Honey- 
weascl, Shaw. In their dentition, the ratela closely 
approximate to the true badgers (Meles), excepting 
that the last molar is smaller and narrower in pro- 

ation from its anterior to its posterior edge (sce 

ig. 969), 

The Cape ratel is a thickset rh animal, with 
short limbs, and a partially plantigrade walk. The 
claws are very robust, the muzzle is elongated, the 
eyes are small and sunk, and the external ears 
nearly rudimentary ; the general aspect is badger- 
like. The Cape rate] is a aative of South Africa. 
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and has been celebrated for the destruction it makes 
among the nests of the wild-bee, to the honey.of 
which it is said to be very partial: Doubtless, how- 
ever, itavails itself of other food, and probably, like 
the badger, devours fiesh and roots. In the discovery 
of bees’ nests st issaid to be directed by the actions 
and voice of a bird termed the Honey-guide (Indi- 
eator Vaillantii). These insects, in South Africa, 
usnally build their cells in the deserted excavations 
of the wild-boar or the porcupine, and from 
these the ratel digs out its plunder. It preys 
chiefly in the evening, remaining during the greater 
portion of the day in its burrow. When taken 
young, it 1s easily domesticated. The hide of the 
rate! 1s extremely tough and Jooso, and, accordin 
to Sparrman, ifa person catches hold of it by the 
back part of the neck, it is able to turn round, as it 
were, in its skin, and bite the arm that molests it 
The Cape ratel is about two feet six inches long, 
exclusive of the tail, which is about eight inches. 
The general colour above is grey, the under parts 
black, and a white line runs on each side from the 
ears to the origin of the tail, abruptly dividing 
these two colours. 





970.—Tus Inpian Rate. 


(Ratelus Indicus). This species, though known “to 
Pennant and Shaw (who termed it Ursus Indieus), 
has only been recently recognised as a distinet 
species, Lesson was not aware of the difference 
nay, neither he nur Desmuarest appears to have known 
of the existence of the Indian ratel ; and General 
Ilardwicke, who figured it in the § Linn. ‘Trans.,’ 
vol. xi., makes no allusion to the Cape ratel, appa- 
rently overlooking their relationship. Mr. Bennett 
observes that the only difference he has been able 
to detect between the Asiatic and African animals 
consists in the absence of the winte line dividing 
the two colours in the Indian species, and which 
are not so abrupt. The absence of this line we 
consider to have been an individual pecuharity. 
The Indian ratel is a native of various provinces of 
India, on the lugh banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, where it rarely comes forth from its burrow 
by day, but prowls at mght about the houses of the 
natives, enters the cemeteries, and with extra- 
ordinary celerity works its way to the bodies res 
cently interred, which it greedily devours. It feeds 
also upon rats, birds, &e. When taken young, the 
Indian ratel is easily tamed and becomes playful. 
It as fond of climbing, but its actions are clumsy, 
though it securely traverses the larger branches, 
Iis voice is a deep hoarse guttural bark. (See 
‘Proceedings of the Zovlogical Society,’ 1835, 
» 113.) 

The following deseription of a specimen from 

Madras, in the menagene of the Zoological Suciety, 
is from the pen of Mr. Bennett :—* As far as its 
manners have yet been developed, it appears to be, 
with revard to man at least, one of the most play- 
ful and good tempered of beasts, soliciting the 
alfention of almost every visitor by throwing its 
clumsy body ito a vanety of antic postures, and 
when noticed, tuinbling head over heels with every 
syimptom of delight. But towards animals it ex. 
hibits no such mildness of temper; and it is curious 
to observe the cat-hke eagerness with which it 
watches the motions of any of the smaller among 
them that happened fo pass before its den, and the 
Instinctive dread mamitested by the latter on per- 
ceiving it. Its food is of a mixed nature, consist- 
ing, like that of the bears and other less carnivorous 
beasts, of bread and milk in the morning, and flesh 
in the latter part of the day.” (* Zuological Gar- 
dens.’) 
Allied to the ratels is the feledu (Mydaus meli- 
ceps), an animal confined to the mountain districts 
of Java, and which resembles the badger in its 
habits. It is well described by Dr. Iorsfield in the 
‘ Zoological Researches.’ 


971, 972.—Tu Bavorr 


(Meles vulgaris). The approximation of this ani- 
mal to some of the Urside is evident ; yet is there 
still an important line of demarcation. All the 
Urside have two true molars; in the true ursine 
group the ponenot molar is long; in the aberrant 
group, including Ailurus, Procyon, Nasua, and 
Cercoleptes, the two molars arc nearly equal in size. 
In the badger, the ratel, &c., as in the polecats, 
there is but one true molar. That of the upper- 
jaw in the badger is very large (see Fig. 973, the 
teeth of the irae and adapted for the mastica- 
tion of vegetable aliment. 

The badger is extensively apread through Europe 
and Asia; it is recluse and nocturnal in its habits, 
frequenting deep woods, where it makes a dee 
commodious burrow, for the excavation of whieh 
its short muscular limbs and powerful claws era 
well adapted. The burrow has only one entrance, 
leading into different chambers, and terminating in 
one ofa circular form, which is comfortably lined with 


grassand hav. Here the animal enende sho 2... — 
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repose, moving out one night, in search of food. 
It feeds upon roots, its, Insects, frogs, young 
rabbits, field-mice, &c., as wel] as upon the eggs 
and young of oi si and pheasants, &c. It is 
said to attack the nests of the wild-bee, plundering 
the store of honey, and also devouring the larvae, 
without dread of the stings of the enraged insects, 
which cannot penetrate its thick tough skin. _ 

The badger measures about two feet three inches 
sm the length of the head and body, that of the tail 
being seven inches and a half. The head 1s long 
and pointed, the ears close, the body broad, stout 
afid low, the hair trailing along the ground as the 
animal moves along. The fur is full, coarse, and 
deep; its general colour above 1s brownish grey, 
hehter on the sides and tail: the under parts are 
black, as are also the legs and feet. The head 1s 
white, with a black stipe extending [rom the 
shoulder over the ear and cye almost to the muzzle. 
From its colour, this animal 1s in some parts called 
the grey; its old Anglo Saxon name w Broc, a 
word still retained im Scotland and the adjacent 
counties of England. It has a glandular snbcaudal 


pouch, The badger is by no means active or alert, 
and is generally observed to be very fat, as 15 the 
case with most animals that lead a tranquil, indolent 


hfe, and feed upon vegetable as well as animal 
diet. It 1s nowhere very common, er gd m the 
more cultivated counties, where the woods are 
thinned, and its solitudes invaded by the axe. 

The female produces from three to five young in 
the summer, having prepared a nest in her deep 
burrow for their reception They ase nursed for 
five or ox weeks, and then begin to shift fo: them- 
selves. When taken at an early age, the badger 
may be tamed with Jittle trouble, and soon becomes 

layful, and very attached to its keepers. Though 
haraléss and indisposed to enter unnecessarily into 
a combat, yet it shows when assaulted great spirit 
and resolution, and 18 no mean antagonist for a dog 
twice its own weight to grapple with; its geneial 
muscular power 1» great : its skin 18 loose and touch, 
and well protected by coarse shaggy fur, and its 
bite 19 dreadfully severe; indeed the jaws are 
endowed with astomshing stiength, and the lower 
one at its joint or hinge with the skull is so Joched 
as to be inseparable, the cavity into which the 
condyle 18 fitted being modified in such a manner 
as to retain if permanently in ifs place. From its 
prowess and bodily qualifications the badger was 
formerly in much request for the bintal spot of 
baiting, a favourite and exciting pastime, gratifying 
to those who are indifferent to the pain they inflict 
and incapable of pure: pleasures, 

The skin of the badger 1s not without value in 
commerce. It makes excellent pistol-holsters, and 
the hair is used for painters’ brushes and vanous 


other purposes. The flesh, or at least the hams ol 
this anima! are said to be 


alatable, and to resemble 
those of the bear, for aliich a relish has been fell o1 
affected by sportsmen epicures, In China, the 
badger, as “‘ Honest John Bell” the traveller states, 
may be seen in the meat markets by dozens, In 
America aspecies of badger, the Meles Labiadonca, 
1s widely spread; this species, according to some 
naturalists, forms the type of adistinct genus (Tax- 
idea, Waterhouse ; see ‘ Proceedings of the Zoolog- 


cal Society,’ 1838, p. 153.) 
974.—Tne Innian Bapcer 


(Arctonyr collaris, F. Cuv.); Meles collars; Bul- 
Joo-soor, Hindustanee. ‘This animal was first de- 
seribed and figured by Bewick, in his ‘History of 
Quadrupeds’ (fiom a hiving specimen kept in the 
Tower about the year 1790), under the title of Sand- 
Bear. Bewick at once recognised its affinity to the 
badger, but, ignorant of the country from which it 
was brought, suspected it to be the white badger of 
North America descithed by Brisson ; # mistake we 
may readily pardon. Not aware that any English 
whiter had descibed it, Duvaucel, who saw two in- 
dividuals at Barrackpore, in the menagerie of the 
governor-general, considered the species as al- 
together new. Fred. Cuvier regarded it as the type 
of a distinct genus. ; 
The size of the sand-hog, for such is the meaning 
of the term balloo-svor (not Bali-saur, as Duvauce] 
writes it, nor Bhalluo-soor, which signifies bear-pig), 
18 that of a badger, but it stands higher on the legs, 
and its snout 1s elongated and truncated at the ex- 
tremity like that of a hog. The ears are small, 
covered with hair, and surrounded by a circle of 
white. The muzzle is flesh-colour, end nearly naked ; 
two black bands run on each side of the head, and 
unite near the muzzle; the larger of these bands 
on each side passes round the eye to the ear, and 
along the neck and shoulder, to unite with the 
black colour prevailing on the fore-limbs, The 
eneral colour of the body above is yellowish-white, 
the hairs on the back being coarse and tipped with 
black. The under surface is very thinly clothed, 
and the tail resembles that ofa hog. The toes (five 
on each foot) are united together their whole length, 
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and armed with large strong claws adapted for dig- 
ging. Of the habits of this animal in its natural 
condition litle is known. The individuals, a male 
and female, observed in the menagerie of the go- 
vernor-general at Barrackpore by Duvaucel, were 
remarkably shy and wild. The female, however, was 
less savage than the male, and showed a certain 
degree of intelhgence, which gave reason to believe 
that, if taken young, this animal might be casily 
domesticated. They passed the greater part of the 
day burned beneath the straw of their den in deep 
sleep. All their movements were remarkably slow. 
Though they did not altogether refuse animal food, 
et they exhibited a mathed predilection for 
read, fruits, and other substances of a vegetable 
nature. When uritated, they uttered a peculiar 
kind of grunting nome, and biustled up the hair of 
their back ; if still turther tormented, they would 
raise themselves upon their hind-legs he a bear, 
and appeared, lhe that ammal, to possess a power 
in their arms and claws not less tormidable than then 
teeth. This ws confirmed by Mr. Johnson, in his 
‘Sketches of Indian Field-Sports.” ** Badgers in 
India,” says he, “are mathed exactly hke those mn 
England, but they me larger and taller, are ex- 
ceedingly tierce, and will attack a number of dogs. 
I have seen dogs that would attack a hyaua on 
wolf afraid to encounter them. They ae sence, 
but occasionally to be met with among the hills.” 


975, 976, 977, 978.—Tue Orrer 


(Lutra vulgaris); Mustela Lutia, Linn. This, there 
ean be little doubt, is the fvedpis (Enhydis) of 
Austotle and the Greeks, and the Lutia of the an- 
crent Tahans. It as the Lodia, Lodiia, and Lontia 
of the modern Italians, Nutna and Lutia of the 
Spanish , Loutie of the French, Otte: and Fiseh 
Otter of the Germans, Otter of the Dutch; Utter of 
the Swedes, Odder of the Danes, Dy ty of the 
Welsh; Bulgair, Cu-donn (Brown Dog), and Matadh 
of the Northern Celts, and Otte: of the modem 
British, 

On introducing the otter to notice, we may ob- 
serve that these anunals seem to conduct the Mus- 
telida@ to the seals; though it must be confessed the 
dentition of the latter as modified on a different and 
peculiar type. The otters in fact constitute an 
aquatic group of the Mustela , indced many of the 
tiue weasels resort occasionally to the water mm quest 
of prey; the vison of North Ameuca (Mustela 
vison), and a nea ally, the Mustela Juticola of 
noithern Kurope and Asia, for example, are aquatic 
and offer hhe in ther habits, and approximate to 
the offer im form 
The otters are distinguished by the pecuhar 
bicadth and flatness of the head, and the rounded 
outline of the muzzle, the Japs being jarge and 
fleshy, and furmshed with strong whiskers, which 
are evidently the communicators of feeling , the cas 
tue very small, and close to the skull ; and the eyes, 
of moderate size, are provided with a mictitating 
meminane as wdcience to them surtace, The tall, 
which in most aquatic mammalia isan important 
Instiument, is Jong, but very stout and muscular at 
the base, somewhat comptessed houzontally, and 
tapenng gradually fo the eatremity | In swonnung 
and diving at as used as a rudder, enabhng the 
animal to tun rapidly and abupfly, and assisting at 
to perform its vaned and graceful manoeuvies while 
in chace ol its finny prey. The tongue is somewhat 
rough = =The body 1s elongated and flattened, and 
fhe hmbs are short and stout, the toes (five on cach 
fool) are webbed, and spreading , the sules ae 
naked. On land the progiession of the offer is 
lantigrade, and by no means liee or rapid: hence 
it trusts fo the water jor safety, making to it when 
attached or im any danger. The fur of these 
animals at once indicates thei aquatic habits; at is 
close, shoit, and fine, consisting of a thick woolly 
undercoat, and an upper layer of smooth glossy 
hairs. In thei dentition (Pig. 979) the otters difter 
little from the polecats, maitems, and shunks, the 
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false molars being Zaz) CHINAS, 


1 * tuber- 


culous, — Fig. 980 1¢epresents the skeleton of 


the common European (tter. 

This well-known species is by no means confined 
to the lakes and nvers of Europe, but abounds also 
on many parts of the coast, and 18 common on the 
shores of Scotland and leland, as well as on the 
rocky Hebrides and Shetland Islands, where it 
dwells in hollows and caverns, going out to sea 
to fish, or entermg the mouths of nyers, and making 
sad havoc among the »almun, on which account, in 
Antrim, where it hides among the basaltic masses 
on the east coast, a price 1s set upon its head. The 
otter is nocturnal, mght being the period an which 
it carries on its work of slaughter; sly and recluse, 
it lurks by day in its deep burrow, the mouth of 
which is concealed among masses of stone ; the 
luxuriant herbage of some steep bank which over- 
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hangs the water, or beneath the twisted roots of an 


overshadowing tree. 

The movements of the otter in the water are re- 
merkably graceful, and it swims at every depth 
with great see ; every now and then it cones 
for a moment to the surface to breathe, previously 
expelling the air pent up in its Jungs, which, ring 
in bubbles marks its subaquatic course. Having 
taken breath afsesh, it dives noiselessly like ashot, 
and gives chace to its prey, which it tollows though 
every turn and maze, til] at length the exhausted 
victim can no longer evade the jen uf tts rapacious 
foc. Whoever has witnessed the feedini of those 
Which from time to time have been kept in the 
gardens of the Zoological Suciety, cannot tail te 
have remarked the fine sweep of the body as the 
animal plunges into the water, its undulating move 
ments while exploung its prey, the swiltness and 
pertinacify of the pursuit, and then the easy tum 
to the surlace wath the captused booty. This is ge- 
nerally devowed befoie the chace of another fish i 
commenced, sometimes, however, mstead of tleat- 
Ing then: thus separately, the offer contilves to bang 
up several at a time, mannging not only to seize 
them, but fo cany them hangmg hom its mouth. 
In eating them it commences with the head, which 
it crushes in an mstant between ite teeth. Kaght o 
ten modeiate-sized fish serve for a single meal, but 
it is well known that ina state of natue the otter 
slanghters # much lange: nunber of fish than it 
devours: hence sume idea may be formed of the 
havoe occasioned by a pan of otters m support of 
themselves and them young = Indeed the animal 
seldom devours nore of a fish than the head and 
Upper portion of the body. When fish is scarce, the 
otter will feed on frogs and water-iaits, Mr. Bell 
informs us that * when diven by a scanty supply of 
fish, it has been known to resort far lanilts the 
neighbourhood of the faum-yard, and attack lambs, 
sucking pigs, and poultry, thus assuming Jor a time 
the habits of its more ferrestiial congeners.” In 
winter, when the smaller streams and ponds are 
fioven, the otter wanders im seaich of places in the 
lve, the depth of which secures them against the 
eflects of the frost, or travels down the smaller 
streams to the large river, into which they meige, 
and there Contgnues its work of destruction. 

It as dung the sprung and summer months, while 
the young of the offer are dependcot upon the 
mothers cue, that the destruction she niuakes among 
the fish 1s most considerable , she has not only her 
own wants, but those of he: offspring to provide for, 
and her exertions duung the stlent hours of mght 
wie unemitting, The track she Jeaves in the mud 
v1 the soft suil on the water’s cdge, as she goes to 
and fio from) her retreat, witnesses the extent of her 
labours, and also therm success : a finh-preserve, af 
near her haunt, at this season suffers mnmenscly 
lrom her depredations, and im ccitain to be visited 
might after mght until none but the smaller try 
remain, ‘Phe mull dass of trouf-stieams me also 
favounte fishing-places of this cunning anunal, and 
are olfen sadly thinned of the finest fish. Nor a 
the inpuay done by the otter confined to the mere 
destiuchion of fish for food, its presence militates 
agiunst thea mucase, inasmuch as they are scared 
by then cnemy from then spawning places, and 
prevented trom depositing then spawn so as to se. 
eure the vivification of the ova, fo the mortification 
of ali * honest anglers.” Izaak Walton says “an 
otter wall sometimes go five osx or ten gules a 
might to cateh for her young ones, or glut hersell 
with fish,” but at also as often happens that where 
the otter finds a piece of water replete with prey, 
(hat it there takes up its abode, and perhaps caries 
on for weeks, unsuspected, its depredations.  In- 
de pendcntly, however, of the footsteps of the otter 
betiayimyg its residence in the vicimity, the cicum- 
stance of its aluays voiding its spraint, o: dung, on 
one spout often lends to ifs discovery ; the undigested 
remains of fish, thea bones and scales, denvte the 
nature of thea devourer; and the alam ol an otter 
in the neighbourhood 38 soon followed by # search 
for the dehnquent. 

Otter-hunting was among the favouite field-sports 
of our ancestors, and 1s still eagerly cared on in 
the islands of Scotland, where the diffeultics of the 
chace, from the rocky, broken nature of the shore, 
add to the exestement. Figs O61 and YR2 are spi- 
rited illustrations of an ottur-hant in the Hebrides. 

The otter wo intelhgent, and when taken young 
easily tamed, and may be taught to asset the Aisher- 
man, by diving shoals to the nets, or by catching 
salmon. Dame, Bewich, Shaw, and Goldamith re- 
cord instances in which the otter: has been domes. 
ticated, as do also Mr. Bell and Mr, Macgillivray ; 
the late Bishop Heber noticed in India, on one oc- 
casion, & nee a of otters tethered by Jong atrings 
to bamboo stakes on the water's edge, and was in- 
formed that it was customary to keep them tame in 
consequence of their ay in driving the shoals vi 
fish into the nets, as well us of bringing out the 
large: teh with their teeth. 
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The cotamon European otter measures about two 
feet two anches in the length of the head and body, 
the tail being one toot four inches, Its usual weight 
is from twenty to twetity-four pounds, but instances 
have been known 1n which it has attained the 
weight of forty pounds. Those that frequent the 
sea-coast are generally larger and darker-coloured 
than the otters of inJand rivers or sheets of water. 
The female produces from three to five young, and 
is devoted fy them, nursing them with the greatest 
avsiduity. 

A vanity, he with white, 1s sometimes seen, 
this 18 regarded by the Scotch peasantry us the 
king of the otters, and they hold that it bears a 
oha:med life, and 1s never killed without the sudden 
death of some man or other animal at the instant it 
expires itself The shin 1s considered as a sure 
preservative from infection, wounds, and dangers of 


the sea 





983 —Tur Sea Orrer 


(Enhydra mana, Ticeming) Lutia mana, Steller , 
Mustela uti, Linn , Loydius Stellen, Fischer, 
Kalan of the natives of Kamtchatka © This remark- 
able animal in miny respects approaches nearer the 
seals than the otters of the genus Lutia, and may 
be regarded as an intermcdiate link between the two 
gioups We have fortunately been enabled to exa- 
mine ifs skeleton (see S Zool Proceeds ,’ 1836, p 5%), 
which to the comparative anatomist presents cha- 
racters of great interest The muzzle in the sea- 
otter 1s blunt and short, the ears are rounded, the 
body cylindiical, the fore-limbs are extremely short, 
the paws small and impacted in skin to the end ol 
the toes, the sole being naked and granular The 
hind-legs are short, but placed as far bach as pos- 
able, the thigh bone 1 thick with a round head, 
dcstitute, as in the seals, of the hgamentum teres, 
the hind foot or paddle is of gicat Jenszth and 
bieadth, and the toes (five in number) are regu 

larly graduated fiom the ainncr, which is the 

smallest, to the outer toe, which 1s the Jongest and 
stoutest. they are all united by webs to the very 


tip The claws are small ‘The dentition a as 


4 


follows —Incisors 7 canines, ae molars — Or 
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the molars above, the first t» very smal) and conical, 
the second is larger the thud, or carnissicte, Is 
lage and compicssed, with thice rounded tubercles 
on its surface, the last molar ts still large:, flat, 
with a slightly elevated and rounded edge = Of the 
five molais below, the threc fist increase gradu uly 
in size, the fourth 1s large and flat, with three small 
and rounded tubercles, the last 13 small and flit 

The tail 19 rather short, and when the tinder 
paddles are stretched out in the act of swimming, 
this organ will appcar placed between almost as 
much as it 1 in the seals 

The sea-otter 18 a native of the north-west co ist 
of Ameiica, from Cahtorma to latitude 60%, and of 
the opposite coast of Asia, from the Yellow Ser to 
the noth of Kamtchatka and the intcrme diate 
wlands = Its fur, which 19 of a black colour, some - 
times chestnut-brown, and occasional! y even vellow, 
18 soft, full, and beautitul, and 1s an object of com 
merce, being procued by the Russians for the 
Chinese market, where if sells for a lngh price 

Thi animal haunts sea washed rocks, and hives 
mostly in the water, where it procures its food, 
which consists of fish, and, a3 1s indicited by the 
characters of the teeth, which are evidently fonmed 
for biusing hard substances, shelled mollusks ind 
crustacca In summer the sea-otter offen ascends 
the rivers to the mland Jakes = Phe female produces 
on land a singh cub The average Jength of this 
species is thice fect, exclusive of the tail, which 
measuieb about ten inches 


Family PHOCID E (Scals) 


Of all four hmbed mimmialiae the seals (Phoeidee) 
are those which most displiy in every part of their 
organization a fitness for the witery element ‘The 
body 1s elongated, and cone il tapcung fiom the 
vhest to the tail (see skeleton Tig OR), the pelvis 
being so narrow as not to intcrupt the eridual de- 
grease The spine 18 provided with musc [csc up able 
of inflecting at with considerable fore The 
clothing consists of short, stiff, glossy hats, very 
closely set, and adpressed against the shin ‘The 
hmbs are oars or paddles. The anterior pan have 
the humerus and fore-arm so short, that little more 
than the paw alone advances from the body tus 
in reality consists of five fingers, but they are im- 
pacted in skin, the nails, which are flat, indicating 
their number The hinder Jimbs are directed bac k- 
wards, and terminate the body; the bones are short 
and strong, and the hip-joints want the ligamentum 
teres ‘The feet are broad-webbed paddies, consist- 
ing of five toes, the central ot which is the shortest, 
the oute: one on each gide the longest: when not 
in action the webs of these paddies are folded, and 
the toes in contact, but when brought into use they 
spread and effect a broad suriace. Between these 
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paddles 1s the short and compressed tail. 
and clumsy, but they scuttle along 


after them, and manage to pioceed with toleruble 


rapidity, they can also climb rocks and ciags 


of ice. 

The neck in these aquatic animals 1s very long 
and singularly flexible, the head is round, with a 
large full fleshy muzzle, furnished with long stift 
whuskers, the nostrils are valvular, and capable of 
being closed at will, the eyes are large and dark, 
with a mild intelligent expression, and are adapted 
for subaquatic vision The external ears ae either 
wanting or very small, and the auditory orifice ts 
valvular, the tongue 1s almost smooth, and i» 
abiupt and indented at it» tip, the brain ts large, 
the lungs voluminous, the stomach capacious 

The internal arrangement of the venous sysfem 1s 
very remarkable, and adapted so as to effect a sort 
of reservou for the blood, which heed | accumu. 
lates in it when the circulation 1s nmpeded duunyg 
the suspension of breathing, as 1s perpetually the 
case, as the animals are pursuing their prey beneath 
the surface of the water Uctween the skin, which 
iy very tough, and the muscles, there intervenes a 
fibrous Joose elastic tissue of a darth red tint, indeed 
the muscles are daik, and the blood of a blacker 
hue than in most mammalia From the antetior 
partol the breastbone (sternum) a long cartilaginous 
Continuation projects forwards fur the more exten- 

sive attachment of the volumimous muscics acting 
upon the anteor paddle» The artenes of the 
limbs are plexiform, as we have described them in 
the Lois (page 47) 

The varying forms of the skull in the Phocide 
will be easily appreciated by reference to our pic- 
tonal specimens With respect to the tcecth, we 
may describe them as prehensile, they are not 
formed for grinding but for saizing the slippary 
prey and dividing its flesh into laire portions Phan 
number is very different in the diffe rent species, nor 
Jess so arc the minor details of them structume The 
incisors ale six or four above, and four or two 
below, the canines we large and strong, the 
molas ac cather simply conical or furnished with 
cutting cdges and more or les» deeply notched 
with a large ecntral point Without enterng into 
any disquisition respecting the gencra mto which 
the seals are divided, and than arrangenent—a 
point of the less importance, as our knowledge of 
the yroup 1s at present contcsse Ty umperlect —we 
shall proceed at once to comment upon the spea- 
mens lok us 

985, 946 —Tur Common Siac 

(Phoca titulna) Calocephalus vitulinus, F Cuvicr, 
Le Veau marin and Phoque commun oi the Ficnch 
Vecchio manno of the Italians Lobo munino of 
the Spinth, Meerwolt and Mccthund of the 
Grermanus, Zeehund of the Dutch, Seel hund otf 
the Danes, Sial of the Swedes, and Moelrhon of 
the ancient British 

For the general characters of the skull, m= the 
gonus Phoca, or Calocephalus of T Cuvier, refer 
ence may be made to Fig 987, an upper view, 
hig 988, an unde: view, and Fig 949, a profile of 
the Phoca Monachus Fig 990 illustrates the 
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The Phoca vituhna of Linneus has only within 
the last fuw years been disengaged fiom = con- 
fusion, three distinct species, according to Nilsson, 
having been included unde: that denomination, 
vi7, Ph vatiegata Ph annellata, and Ph leporima 
To the fist of these the term vitulina is really 
applicable, and the term v uiezata, given by Nilsson, 
must be abandoned The common seal 15 found 
along the shores of temperate Kurope, and 13 com- 
mon on many parts of the Scottish coast, and also 
oi those of Kngland and Ireland = It 1s gregarious 
in its habits, and haunts caverns and recesses 
among the rocks, to which the females retire to 
breed The young are generally two in number, 
and the mothcr nurses them with great assiduity 
and affection, taking them out to sea very eatly 
When suprised basking on the shore, which the 
seal often does, luxunating 1n the sun, its first 
effort is to make for the water, but af intercepted, it 
shows fighi, and witha giow! turns on its adversary, 
who, unless he avoid the attack, is in some danger, 
for the animal has great powe: and weight (olten 
two hundred and twenty-four pounds) having over- 
set its antagomst, 1t shuffles to the water, and there 
disappears All are familiar with Sir Walter Scott's 
humorous narrative of Heotor Mac Intyre’s discom- 
fituie by a “‘phoca ” (‘The Antiquary ’) The voice 
of the seal 1s a giuff grunt, not unlike that of a pig, 


but when wounded 1t often utters a peculiar moan- 
sound. These animals are sagacious and watch- 
and while half-slumbering on the beach their 


fu, 


On land 
or masses of 1ce these ammals are very awkward 

by the action of 
the anterior paddies, dragging their Pander quarters 








customary caution seldom leaves them, for one of 


then number is usually placed a little higher on the | 


| suak 
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rook than the others, 
awake, and ever and avon uprawes his “ grin 
feature,” scenting the windward air, .Flatiish, 
especially flounders, are the favourite foed of thay 
species, at least off the coast of Colonsay, where it 
Is common. In the estuary of the Tees it makes 
great havoc among the salmon. This seal 1s hunted, 
as are others also, for the sake of ite skin and 
blubber. The fishing commences in autumn, and 
is practised by means of nets stretched acioss 
narrow sounds where the seals are in the habit of 
swimming In these nets they are entangled, but 
it is only the young that can be thus captured; the 
old ones are shot, o: their recesses and caves are 
entered at might by boatmen with torches and 
bludgeons, upon which the animals, alarmed by the 
glaie and the shouts of the men, rush tumultuously 
furwaid to the sea, and as thcy push along in cun- 
fusion and terior they are knoched-on the head 
with clubs, the men being duly stationed for the 
purpose 

Ihe common seal can 1¢main under water for 
about five minutes, and swims so rapidly that, if 
alarmed, it will proceed nearly half a mule durin 
that penod The seal is intclligent and docile, an 
easily domesticated , if bccomes attached hke a do 
to its master, and may be readily taught to assist in 
fishing Many anecdotes respecting tame seals 
are recordcd Few animals have a finer sense of 
hcaing, and musical sounds appear to afford it 
gicat delight Laing, in his account of a voyage to 
Spitzbeigen, states that the violin, when played on 
boaid the vessel, would generally diaw around it a 
numeious audience of scals, which would continue 
to follow it for mules Sin Walter Scott alludes to 
the same Curtous fact in the follownfg lines — 

* Rade IT wkar s seals Uhrough sures d wk 
Will Jong pursue the minstrel a bark 

The common seal 18 fiom fom to five feet in 
length, its colour as yellowish grey, more or less 
dappled and spotted with dusky brown 

igs 99T and 992 icpicsent seal-hunting in Sc ot- 
land, but the scal fguied is not the common seal; 
itis a much larger and fcicer species, viz, the gie 
seal, Halichaius Gryphus (Phoca Giyphus, Fabri- 
c1us), which is also common 1ound the Farn Islands 
(See Mi Selby » observations in ‘Aun und Mag 
list. Nat,’ Kebruary, 14-41, 462) his 
specics has till lately becn confounded with another, 
viz the Phoca barbata, which is rarcly if ever seen 
on ou Costs 

The zicy seal is of great sizc, sometimes attaining 
the length of twelve fect, and producing upwaids 
of twenty gallons of oil. It swims and dives with 
wondeilul aapidity, but fiom ats cunosity often 
comes within range of the mfic, for as the boats ap- 
proach at while icposing on the rocks, or swimming 
on the water, 1t raises its head and remains tor 
many minutes gazing at the objcets of its attenaon, 
The gicy seal has but little intelligence, and cannot 
be tamed The young, which are produced in 
August, grow rapidly, and are able to iollow then 
dams to the water within # fortmght after bith, 

Mi Newman, in his interesting ‘Notes on Tish 
Niturud Histury’ (‘Mag Nat ist,’ December, 
1839, p 575), obseiven that “these seals are most 
abundant all round the coast of Cunnemara, tiom 
Galway to the Kallcry , indecd, I imagine, on every 
part of the coast of Leland they awe stiong, reso- 
Jute, and ferocious ammils, and totally different 
fiom the Phoca vitulina, which 1s in these respects 
the reverse = The Halicherus Giyphus giows occa- 
sionally to an enormous size, sometimes attaming 
even the length of twelve feet, and Mi. Ball ot 
Dublin told me of one he had killed at Howth 
Harbour, which he believed to weigh five hundred 
pounds Phoca vitulina occurs not unfiequent! 
on the north coast of Iicland, and among the Scote 
Islands, but if appears to be nearly expelled from 
the southern halt of Ireland by the more powerful 
and savage species above reteied to" Mr. Selby 
records one killed in the Farn Islands, weighing 
upwaids of loity-seven stone, fourteen pounds to 
the stone 

The Grey Seal 1s stated by Nilsson to be sohtary 
in the Baltic, but sach is not the case either on the 
karn Islands or the coast of Ireland, where it tenants 
caves and 10cks, in parties of twelve or fourteen, or 
perhaps more No doubt, like the Common Seal, 
it 1s olten seen alone. 


993.—Tne Harp Szaz 


(Phoca Granlandica). The native regions of this 
seal are the shores of Greenland, Newfoundland, 
Iceland, Kamtchatka, &c. It 1s one of the species 
in the chace of which the Greenlander encoun- 
ters so many perils, Crantz, in his history of 
Greenland, states, that it 1s there called Attar- 
“It has @ pointed head and big body, and 
is, when full-grown, nearly three long ; at 
1s then almost all of a white grey colour, and has a 
black figure on its back like two half-moons, with 





1 their horns in a uniform direction towards one ano- 





and he seems constanitly 





other, But there are others eomewhat blackish all 
over. All seals vary annua'ly in colour till they 
are full-grown, but no sort so much as this, and the 
Greenlanders vary its name according to its age. In 
the first year it is called Attarak, and 1s of a cream 
colour: in the second year, Atteisiak; it is then 

ey : in the third year, Aglektok ; itis then painted : 
in the fourth year it 1s Milektok; spotted: in the 
fifth year, Attaisoak; it then wears its half-moon, 
the signal of maturity.” 

It is singular that the Greenland Seal, in its 
immature livery, occasionally visits the British 
shores and also the coasts of Fiance. In the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Biitish Institution’ for 1836, there 1s 
an account of two caught in the Severn; one cap- 
tured on the coast of Fiance lived for some time 
in the Jardin des Plantes at Pais. Fred. Cuvier, 
considering it a new species, gave it the title ot 
Calocephalus (Phoca) discolor. Professor Nilsson 
also regarded the immature as a distinct species, 
and characteiized it as such under the name of 
Phoca annellata. The titles, therefore, discolor and 
annellata, must both merge into Gioenlandica, 

Fig. 094 19 the immature Harp-Seal, the Phoca 
discolor of F. Cuvier, from a specimen which was 
captured on the coast of Fiance, and lived for 
several weeks m the Paris Menagene. M. F. 
Cuvier declares that he never knew any wild animal 
that was more easily tamed or attached itself, more 
strongly. When it tit came to the Jardin des 
Plantes, it did its best to escape when MF. Cuvier 
tried to touch it; but in a very few days its tanndity 
vanished, and it rather courted his caresses than 
shunned them. In the same enclosure with it were 
two Jittle dogs, and they amused themselves by 
mounting on the seal'’s bach, bathing, and even 
biting it: the seal, however, took atin good part, 
and seemed plcased with them, though it would 
sometimes give them slight blows with its paws, as 
Wmore to encomage then play than repress then 
liberties, When the little dogs made then way out 
of the enelosme, the seal tued to follow them, not 
deterred by the rough and stony ground. In cold 
weather they all three huddled kindly and warmly 
together. If the dogs snatched the fish from the 
seal’s mouth when he was feeding, he bore it pa- 
tiently ; but he exhibited very different conduct to 
another seal, who shared his mess, for they generally 
had a fight ove: their meal, the combat ending, as 
usual, in the defeat of the weahest. 


995 —Tur Sra-Lrorparn 


(Stenorhynchus lopardinus), St. Weddelln, Les- 
£0 } Phoca Jeopardina, Janueson. The genus 
Stenohynchus 15 characterized by the prommence 
of the muzzle and the jagged form of the tecth, 
which have each a bold acute middle tubercle, and 
an anterior and posterion acute tuberele of smaller 
Rize, sepuated fiom the middle one by a deep 


notch. Claws very small. 
Dental = formula -—Inenors, canines, ae : 
—f) 
molars, = wee (See Mig. 996.) Fig. 997 repre- 
i-— 


sents the skull of a species of Stenorhy nehus 

Of the habits of the Sea-Leopard ‘ttle w ascer- 
tained. It inhabits the South Shetlands (south of 
Tena del Fuego), in 60° 87'S. lat., and aftams to 
the length of eleven fect, The hair is soft and thin, 
greyish above, yellowish on the under paits: the 
whole of the upper sinface is spotted with whitish 
The claws are sharp, blach, curved, and grooved. 


998.—TuE Crrsizmp Sear 


(Stemmatopus cristatus). In the genus Stemma- 
topus the head 1s surmounted by & curious hood- 
hke appendage, the nature of which 15 not well 
understood. Molars with simple roots, short, wide, 
and stiuated only on the crown; muzzle nanow, 
—!| 


d 4 
and obtuse. Dentifion :—Incisors, gi canines, 7 3 


molars, — wm 30. (See Fig. 999.) Fig. 1000 repre- 
sents the skull. 

The crested seal is a native of Greenland and 
Various parts of the coast of North America 
Crantz says it is called Neitsersoak by the Green- 
landers, and also Clapmutz, fiom the “thick fulded 
akin on its forehead, which it can draw down over 
its eyes hke a cap to defend them against the 
storms, waves, stones, and sand.” The apparatus 
consists of a cartilaginous crest which arises from the 
muzzle and increase» rapidly in height as it passes 
backwards, being about seven inches high at its 

terior edge, which 1s separated into two planes 

an intervening depression an inch deep: this 
cartilaginous appendage is a development of the 
septum of the nose, and it runs into the hood or 
sac-like appendage of the head, which is strongly 
muscular, with circular fibres round its two orifices 
at the snout like nostrile, the true nostrila opening 
on each side of the cartilaginous crest beneath the 
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hood, and are of an oblong 
and'young the curious apparatus is undeveloped, 
being peculiar to the adult male. The eyes, which 
are capable of being drawn deeply into the socket 
during repose, are eminently formed for discerning 
distant objects. The fur is soft, long, and woolly 
beneath ; in old individuals itis black, slvered on 
the under paits. In young anmals if 15 grey, 
spotted irregularly with brown. ‘The dilatable sac 
wel crowns the head 1s covered with short brown 
lait, 

The crested seal attains to the length of enzht 
feet. Jt haunts the open sea, and 1 said to visit the 
land chiefly in oe abe May, and June. These anm- 
maly are commonly seen on laige ice islands, where 
they sleep without precaution. Great numbers are 
found in Davis's Straits, where they are stated to 
make two voyages a year -in September and 
March. They depart to bung foth ther young, 
and return m June very lean and cahausted. In 
July they proceed agam to the noth, where they 
appeal to procure plenty of food, for they retuin im 
high condition in September One male 1s Jord of 
many females. They fight among themselves very 
desperately, inflicting decp weunds with the claws 
and teeth, The bite is indeed very tormmidable. 
The voice of this scal 18 stated to resemble the bark 
and whine of a dog. Gieat numbers of the shins of 
this animal are bidguaht to England, and if 1s one of 
those seala Which are so valuable to the Gieen- 
landers. 

It as the Phoca eristata of Gmelin, the Phoca leo- 
nina of Fabricius 


1001, 1002 —Tre Eri vuani-Sran 


(Macrorhanus probasculus) , Bottle-Nose of Pen- 
nant. Phoque a trompe of Peron, Miotnoung ot 
the Austiahans In the genus Macnorhinus the 
males have the power of lengthening thea dare 
moveable snout into a proboseis resembling that of 
the tapn, through which, when exeited, they 
respite violently © The teeth consist of four meisors 
above and two below, formed like the canmes. the 
canines themselves ae very large, conical, und ic- 


r ny 
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curved. the molarsare ~~, with ample roots far 
a ~iW 


exceeding in cnueumierence the crowns, which are 
mere mammullary projections (see Fig 1003) 

Tig 1008 repicsents the shall of Macrorhinus. 

The whiskers are strony, course, long, and screw. 
twisted, the eyes me lage and promiment, the 
paddles wall developed, fhe nails small, han short 
and close; its colour greyish on bluish grey, rarcly 
blackish brown, Laneth from twenty to thiity leet, 
uth from fifteen to aghteen feet Tn the tamale 
there Is no probosers, the colour iw dath oltve- 
brown above, passing mto yellowish bay on the 
under parts. ‘The har hes in patehes in all dice. 
fions, giving a spotted appearance fo the body 
somewhat he watered-silh. No nails on the hind- 
tues. 

The elephant-seal im oanative of the southern 
hemisphere, beth an the Atlantic, VPacite, and 
Southern oceans between 35° and 559° Slat, Wher 
guelen’s Land, South Georna, Juan Fermandes, 
South Shetland, and the Falklands. ‘This huge scal 
hves in troops, which af certam seasons: frequent 
vanous islands in the southern seas, especially whore 
fresh-water Jakes or swamps, in wlich they delight 
to wallow, are easily aecemable ‘They are in tact 
migratory animals, advancing with the winter season 
towards the trope of Capucorn, and towards the 
south in the summer Tt isan the nnddle of June 
that they perform then fist migsation, covering, in 
countless multitudes, the shores of King Island, 
which, as the sulom report, are sometimes blach- 
ened by them Tere the females produce their 
young, and, as it as affirmed, the males form a line 
between the females and the sea, while the latter 
me nursing thar cubs, in oder to prevent the pos- 
ibility of then deseiting then charge, even ror the 
bhortest space of time. The penod of nising and 
imprisonment Jasts for seven or eight weeks, during 
which time the females are debarred fiom food, and 
become extremely emaciated , some, it 1s said, ocen- 
sionally pensh, The growth of the young is very 
rapid. After buth they measue between four and 
five feet, but m eight days are double ther orginal 
dimensions, and in the thud year are from eighteen 
fo twenty-five feet in length. At this penod the 
jrobosers begins to be developed m= the male. 
When the term of imprisonment has eapired, the 
whole troop, young and all, vinit the sea, where the 
females soon recover their strength and condition, 
and where they sojourn fur about a month, when 
they again visit the shore, which now becomes the 
arena of most funcus conflicts between the adult 
males, the females remaining passive spectators. 
When these scenes of bloodshed and excitement 
have ended, the troop, under the guidance of a 
leader, leave the shores of the islands in lat. 33-, 
and migrate southwards towards the antarctic circle, 
where They spend the summer months. It is «b- 
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served, howeversthat a few remain in the tormer 
localities, even during the summer, probably in con- 
sequence of being disabled by wounds o1 debility 
irom undertaking the ordinary Journey. As svon as 
the Trost commences in the low southern latitudes, 
the herds begin their return towards the trupre, and 
im June have arnved at their accustomed breggdling 
places, 

Captain Carmichael, in Ins desemption of the 
land of Tristan d’Acunha (see ' Linn. Trans.,’ vol. 
xu.), Observes that a full grown male wall yield 
seventy gallons of on! ; imdecd, as they caw] along, 
their body trembles hke a great bag of jelly. 
‘These seals pass the greater pait of then time on 
shore: they may be seen in hundreds lymgp asleep 
along the sandy beach, or among the Jong grads 
which bodes the sea-shore, These huge animals 
ae so little apprehensive of danger, that they must 
be hiched on pelted with stones belure they make 
any effort to move out of one’s way. When roused 
from then slumber, they raise the forespart of ther 
body, open wide then mouth, and display a to- 
midable set of tusks, but never attempt to bite, 
Should this, however, fal to intinndate their dis- 
turbers, they set themselves at dength in motion, 
and make for the water, but with euch dehbera- 
tion, that on an excursion we once mide to the 
opposite side of the island, two of our pity were 
tempted to get upon the bach of one of them, and 
rode him fanly into the water.” These animale 
fahen young ase casily famed, and become very 
affectionate, one petted by an English seaman be. 
came so attached to his niaster trom hind treatment 
lor & few months, that at would come at his eall, 
allow him to mount upon its bach, and put his hands 
into its mouth. 

The voive of the male 1s deep, hose, and terrific, 
and may be head af a great distance, that of the 
females and young isa kind of loud bellowing. 

The tood of the elephant-seal appears im great 
part to consist of cuttle-fish and seaweed, the beahs 
of the fonmer and remains of the latter, often 
nixed with pebbles, bemg commonly found in the 
stomach 

It is dor the of of this species principally, which, 
besides bemp yielded in great abundance, ms clear 
and inodorous, that the seal fishenes of the South 
Pacifie ame conducted = The skin, moreover, i va- 
luable, from ats strength and thickness, and ts ex. 
fonsively used for cariage and home harness The 
flesh as only and disgusting, but the tongues, when 
salted, are said fo be very excellent 
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(Arclocephalis sims), Phoea vwema, Linn. + Ursus 
matmus, Steller, FT, Ours mann of Batton The cha- 
ractars of the genus Arcfoecephalus ave as follows — 
Head with a narrow retracted muzzle: the dentition 
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36 (see Fig. 1006) ; small external ears, Fig. 1007 
represents the skull of Arctocephatis 

The using seal attains the length of nearly eight 
feet, ifs furs brown, washed with grey 5 itis long 
aud ereet, especially around the mech a old mates, 
where the hana two mehes in length and stiff; 
there Ww bencath the ham a soft) brownsh-1ed wool 
close to the shin’ ‘This species inhabits the islands 
on the norlh west) of Amenea, Kamtchatka, the 
Kurtle Islands, Re, and is migiatory in its habits, 
When these scals appear off Kamftehatha and the 
huniles cay im the sprung, they are in high cond 
fion, and the females ae pregnant, They remain 
on or about the shore for two months, during which 
the females bung forth. “They are polygamous, and 
hve sn fanuhes, every mile being surrounded by a 
crowd of females (fiom fifty to exghty), whom he 
guads with the greatest jealousy. These funiuhies, 
each including the young, amounting to 100 o1 120, 
hve separate, though they crowd the shore, and that 
to such an extent on the mlands off the north-west 
point of America, that it 1s seid they obhge the fra- 
veller to quit ifs and seale the noehboming rocks. 
Both male and female are very affectionate to their 
young, and fierce in then defence ; but the males are 
olten tyrannically cruel to fhe females, which ate, 
very submissive. If one family encroaches on the 
station of another, a general fight is the consequence 
They will not, in fact they dare not, Jeave their 
slations, for if they did they must encroach on that 
of some othe: family. Stcller relates that he had 
been beset by these seals for x hours together, and 
was at last obliged to climb a precipice to get rid of 
the infuriated animals, at the imminent perl of his 
hfe. They have their war-notes and several other 
intonations. When amusing themselves on the 
shore, they low hke a cow, chirp hke a cricket after 
a victory, and, when they are wounded, cry hke a 
whelp. They swim very swiftly, and are as great a 
terror to other seals as the sea-lon (Phoca jubata, 
Gmel.) is to them. 

The skin of the ursine eeal is very thick, and from 
its full deep fur makes excellent winter clothing 
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1010 —Walrus, or Mores 


10u7 —-Skull of Ursine Seal. 
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Steller speaks of a garment which he made for him- ; Morse, and Sea-cow of the British; Morse, Vache 


self from one, when he wasin Bebring’s [aland, with 
grateful remembrance. 


1008.—Forster’s Saa-l.1ow 


(Platyrhynchus Fosteri). Otaria Fosteri, Less., in 
* Dict. Ciass.;’ Phoca Forsteri, Fischer. The genus 
Platyrhynchus differs little from Arctocephalus, ex- 
cept in a few minor points in the dentition; in the 
greater elevation of the cerebral region of fhe skull, 
and in the enlargement of the muzzle. There are 
external ears. Fig. 1009 represents the skull. 

Several species of seal have been termed sea- 
bears or ursine seals; and several sra-lions, among 
which may be mentioned the huge clephant-seal 
already described. Jr. H milton considers, however, 
that three distinct members of the present genus 
have been thus designated :;—1, the sea-lion of 
Steller (Phoca jubata, Gmelin), inhabiting the 
eastern shores of Kamtchatka and the Kurile 
Islands; 2, the sea-lion of Forster (Leo marinus, 
Buff.), a native of the southern hemisphere; and 
3, the sea-lion of Pernetty (Platyrhynchus leoninus, 
F. Cuvier), a native of the Falkland Islands. 

Forster's sca-lion is a native of the southern seas, 
frequenting the Magellanic cuast, Terra del Fuego, 
and the Mavellanic Islands. The skin is thick, 
the hair reddish, yellowish, or dark brown; no fur 
or short wool under the long hair. A mane on 
the neck of the male reaches to the shoulders. 
Head small in proportion to the body, which is 
everywhere egually thick-looking, as Buffon de- 
scribes it, like a great cylinder. more suifed for roll- 
ing than walking. Ears conical, about six or seven 
lines long: cartilage firm and stiff, but vet rather 
curled at the margin. Upper lip overhanging the 
lower, both furnished with Jong, coarse, black 
whiskers, which become white with age. Length 
from ten to fourteen feet; the females shorter and 
more slender. 

Captain Cook states that if is not at all perilous 
tu go among these animals, for they either fled or 
stood still, The only danger was in going between 
them and the sea; forif they took fright at anything, 
they would come down in such numbers, that the 
person in the way would be run over. When he 
and his party came suddenly upon them, or waked 
them out of their sleep, they would raise up their 
heads, snort and snarl, and Jook fierce, as if they 
meant to devour the intruder; but when the men 
advanced, the sea-lions always ran away. He states 
that the male is surrounded by fiom twenty to thirty 
females, and that he is very attentive to heep them 
wll to himself, beating off every male that attempts 
fo come to his flock. Others, again, had a Jess 
number, some no more than one or two; and here 
and there was seen one lying growling ina retired 
place, suffering neither males nor females to come 
near him. These he judged to be old and super- 
annuated. 

Forster relates that. the rocks along the shore in 
New Year's Harbour were covered with multitudes 
of these sea-lons, ‘We put into a little cove under 
the shelter of some rocks,” says he, ‘and fired at 
some of these fierce animals, must of which imme- 
diately threw themselves into the sea. Some of the 
most unwieldy however kept their ground, and were 
killed by our bullets. The noise which all the ani- 
mals of this kind made was various, and sometimes 
stunned our ears. The old males snort and rour 
hike mad bulls or lions, the females bleat exactly 
line calves, and the voung cubs like lambs. They 
hve together in numerous herds. The oldest and 
lattest males lie apart, each having chosen a large 
rock to which none of the rest dare approach with- 
ont engaging in furious combat.” Forster goes on 
to relnte that they were often seen to seize ench 
other with an indescribable degree of rage, and that 
many of them had deep gashes on their backs, 
which they had received in the wars. The younger 
active sea-lions, with all the females and the eubs, 
lay together. ‘They commonly aw.wited the approach 
of the people; but as soon ax rome of the herd 
were killed. the rest precipitately fled, some females 
carrying off a cub in their mouths, while many were 
so terrified that they left the young behind. “When 
undisturbed, they were often observed caressing each 
other in the most tender manner, und their snouts 
often met together as if they were kissing. The 
same author states that they come on shore on those 
uninhabited spots to breed, and that they do not 
ted during their stay on land, which sometimes 
lasts fur several weeks; they then grow lean, and 
swallow a considerable quantity of stones to distend 
the stomach. He adds that the stomachs of many 
of them were found entirely empty, and those of 
others were filled with ten or twelve round heavy 
stones, each of the size of two fists. 


1010, 1011.—Tus Watrus, on Morsz 


(Zhichecus Rosmarus). Leaving the genuine seals, 
we come tothe genus Trichecus, of which we are 
acquainted with only one species, the Walrus or 
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Marin, and Béte & la grande dent 
of the ‘French. It ia the Horse-whale or Whale- 
horse (Hval-ros) of Octher the Norwegian, who, 
about the year 890, made his report of it to Alfred, 
as having 1n its teeth bones of great price and ex- 
cellency, some of which he brought to the king on 
his return from his voyage beyond Norway ; also 
Rosmar of the Norwegians; Morss or Morsh of the 
Russians, and Morsk of the Laplanders. 

The walrus is a native ofthe polar regions of both 
hemispheres, and it is more than probable that the 
arclic animal is specifically distinct from the ant- 
arctic, though in habits and manners they agree 
precisely. ‘The arctic walrus has occasionally vi- 
sited the British shores, and is therefore figured by 
Mr. Bell in his * History of British Quadrupeds,’ 
though it can scarcely be accounted one of their 
number. In general form, no less than 1n habits, 
the walrus closely resembles the larger species of 
seals, but it differs trom all the species of this group 
in the general contour of the skul! and in the dental 
formula. Fig. 1012 represents the skull and lower 
jaw; Fig. 1013.the molars and a tusk of this animal. 

The first peculiarity which strikes us in the skull 
of the walrus consists in the enormous magnitude of 
the canine teeth of the upper-jaw, which are from 
eighteen inches to two fect in Jength, stout and 
solid, with large roots imbedded in protuberant 
alveoli, or sockets, occupying the anterior part of the 
muzzle, and rising above the cranium, which appears 
of disproportionate volume. The immense develop- 
ment of the alveoli of these canines, gives a swollen 
appearance to the face, which is increased by the 
tumid character of the lips, covered with thick 
wiry moustaches. The dentition is as follows :— 
Upper-jaw, incisors four, of which the two middle 


‘are deciduary, falling out at an early period; the 
’ two lateral have the character of molars. 


Of the 
enormous canines we have already spoken. Molars 
on each side four, cylindrical, short, and obliquely 
tiuncate ; lower jaw, incisors wanting, canines want- 
ing; molars as in the upper jaw. The lower jaw is 
not only small in proportion to the general volume 
of the skull, but 1s compressed as it proceeds, in 
order to fit in between the huge canines of the 
upper jaw, which sweep with a gentle curve per- 
pendicularly downward, The nostrijs, in conse- 
quence of the development of those imbedded in the 
maxillary bones, are thrown upwards, so as to open 
considerably above the muzzle witha vertical aspect. 
The eyes are small, but brilliant ; the orifices of the 
ears are placed very far backwards on the head; the 
neck 1s he and thick, the chest of great volume ; 
the tail short; the body thinly clothed with short 
stiff brownish hair: the hinder paddles are large. 
In length the walrus aftains fo fifteen or sixteen 
fect, and its body not only yields abundance of oil, 
but its skin is highly valued for ifs toughness and 
durability. The tusks of this animal, which remind 
us of those of the elephant, are instruments both of 
defence and of progression; by their aid it assists 
itself in Glambeing up floating icebergs, or in tra- 
versing the fields of ice along the shore, to which it 
resorts both to rest and breed. Tt uses them also 
with great cffect in defending itself from the attacks 
of the polar bear, which may be regarded as its 
most formidable inane te and with which it often 
engages in bloody conflicts. But there is also 
another use to which these tusks are destined : the 
walrus feeds {oa great extent on a species of marine 
vegetable, the fucus digifatus, and these instruments 
are adimirably calculated for tearing up the long 
wreaths of sca-weed fast rooted in the bed of the 
ocean. Besides this vegetable, they also feed upon 
other aliment ; Mr. Scoresby found in their stomachs 
shrimps, a kind of crayfish, and the remains of 
young seals, They we probably omnivorous. 

The Walrus, like the seal. is gregarious in ifs 
habits, and is often observed in vast flocks reposing 
upon the ice, or upon rocky islands or sand-banks ; 
on these occasions some appear to act as sentinels, 
and pive notice of the approach of an enemy ; their 
voice Is a Joud roaror bray, and may be heard at a 
considerable distance: Captain Cuok observes that 
in the night or in foggy weather, the roaring of the 
walruses gave notice of the vicinity of the ice 
before it could be seen. When attacked or fired 
at, the whole troop rushes tumultuously into the 
sea; should one be wounded, its companions hasten 
with loud cries to the rescue, and, emboldened by 
their numbers, assail the boat with great ferocity, 
and endeavour to upset or break it with their 
powerlul tusks. The thickness and toughness of 
the skin render it no easy matter to drive a Jance 
or harpoog into the animal's body, and a sharp 
weapon not unfrequently glances off without pierc- 
ing. When wounded on shore, the morse turns 
furiously upon its adversary, striking right and lett 
with its tusks, and endeavouring to dash him to the 
ground; then roaririg with pain and fury !t makes 
off into the sea, where it is joined by its companions. 
Zorgdrager, in his description of the Greenland 
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fishery (1760), states that before the morse had -been 
so persecuted, large troops would often advance on 
the shore to a considerable distance from the edge 
of the water, so that it was easy to cut off their 
retreat, and the more so as the animals exhibited 
no alarm on seeing the approach of the hunters, 
who would often kill several before the rest 
attempted to regain the sea. As isthe case with 
the whale, the annual slaughter made among these 
animals for the sake of their oil, and of their tusks, 
which are of the finest ivory, has thinned their 
numbers, or driven them from haunts where they 
formerly abounded, to seek shelter in more inac- 
cessible localities. That they are not without 
courage or sympathy for their wounded companions 
there isample testimony. When Martens wounded 
one, others speedily surrounded the boat, and whilst 
some endeavoured to pierce it with their tusks, 
others raised themselves out of the water and en- 
deavoured to board her. Captain Phipps, after- 
warcs Lord Mulgrave, relates fat when near a low 
flat island opposite Waygat’s Straits in 1773, two 
of the officers went in a boat in pursuit of sea- 
horses. ‘They fired at ane and wounded it. The ani- 
mal was alone when if was wounded, but diving into 
the sea, it brought back a number of others. They 
made a united attack upon the boat, wrested an oar 
from one of the men, and were with difficulty pre- 
vented from staving or oversetting her; but a boat 
from the Carcass joining that from the Racehorse, 
they dispersed. Captain Phipps adds that one of 
that ship's boats had before been attacked in the 
same manner off Moffen Island. Sir Edward 
Parry encountered about two hundred in Foxe’s 
Channel, lying piled as usual over cach other on 
the Joose drift-ice. A boat's crew from both the 
Fury and Hecla went to attack them, but they 
made a desperate resistance, some with their cubs 
mounted on their backs, and one of them-tore the 
planks of a boat in two or three places. Their 
parental affection is great. Captain Cook states that 
on the approach of the boats, which were hoisted out 
to attack them in Behring’s Straits, all the Walruses 
took their cubs under their fins, and endeavoured 
to escape with them from the ice into the sea, 
Several whose young were killed and wounded, and 
were left floating on the surface, rose again and 
carried them down, sometimes just as the people 
were going to take them into the boat: and they 
might be traced bearing them to a great distance 
through the water, which was coloured with their 
blood. They were afterwards observed bringing 
them up at times above the surface, as if for air, 
and again diving under it with a dreadful bellow- 
Ing. The female in particular, whose young had 
been destroyed and taken into the boat, became so 
enraged that she alfacked the cutter, and struck her 
tusks through the bottom of it. 

Inthe arctic regions the flesh of the walrus is 
held by the natives in great estimation; Sir Edward 
Parry remarks that the flesh was folerably good, 
affording variety annd the ordinary sea fare. The 
ivory is finer than that of the elephant; the skin 
makes excellent carriage-harness 5 and the oil is va- 
luable, though only fiom twenty to thirty gallons are 
yielded by a single carcass; its blubber, as Crantz 
says, being white and solid like bacon, and a hand's 
breadth thick, but not giving out much fluid oil. 

Fig. 1014 represents a Greenlander in his kajak 
hunting seals. 

Seals’ flesh, says Crantz, supplies the Green- 
landers “with their most palatable and substantial 
food ; the fat furnishes them with oi) lor Jamp-light, 
chamber and kitchen fire; and whoever sees their 
habitations presently finds that, even if they had 
superfluity of wood, it would not be of use, the 
can use nothing but oil in them. They also mollit 
their dry food, mostly fish, with oil; and finally 
they barter it for all kinds of necessaries with the 
factor. They can sew better with fibres of the 
seals’ sinews than with thread or silk; of the skins 
of the entrails they make window- curtains for their 
tents, and shirts; part of the bladder they use as a 
float to their harpoons, and they make o1l-flasks of 
the stomach. Neither is the blood wasted, but is 
boiled up with other ingredients and eaten as soup. 
Of the skin of the seal they stand in the greatest 
need, because they must cover with seal-skins both 
the large and small boats in which they travel and 
seek their provisions. They must also cut out of 
them. their thongs and straps, and cover their tents 
with them, without which they could not subsist in 
summer. No man therefore can pass for a right 
Greenlander who cannot catch seals, This is the 
ultimate end they aspire at in all their device and 
labour from their childhood up.” To the Green- 
lander, then, the sea is his pasturage, where his 
flocks and herdsare fed; the sea is his hunting- 
domain, where, in his light kajak, he skims over the 
waves. re 








“There tumbling iu their seal akin-bost, 

: Fearless the hungry Askers feat, A 

: Apd from teeming sens supply |. : 
The food thats nigverd plains deny.” 
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ORDER CHEIROPTERA, OR BATS. 


We regard the Bats (Family Cheroptera, Cuvier, 
Vespertuionda, Giay) as conatituting a distinct 
cider, as it stands in the Catalogue of Mammaha 
in the * Mus Zoo! Soc ,’ 1838. 

The Bals, or Flitter-mice (Fledermauser of the 
Germans, Pipwtielli and Nottoh of the Italians, 
Chauvesouris of the French), are termed Cheiroptera, 
that 1, wing handed (yep, a hand, wrepov, & wing), 
because their anterior limbs are modified as organs 
of flight Of all the mammaha the bats alone emu- 
late the feathered tribes in then acrial endowments 
They are exsenually flying Insectivora in the air 
they pass the active portion of then existence and 
revel in the exercise of then faculttes ‘The organs 
of flight, however, consist not as in the bid, ol stiff 
feathers disposed in order and based upon the bones 
of the tore-arm, but of a large thin membrane 
stretched ove: and between the limbs, to which the 
bones act as stietcheis, hke the strips of whalebone 
in an umbrella, the tail in many species assisting 
also Of this membrane the bones of the arms and 
hands are the principal supporters and Icvers of 
motion—we say hands, because though not graspers, 
such must the anatomist consida: them = All these 
bones, those of the carpus excepted are slender 
and remarkably elongated, and hue we refer to 
the skeleton of the bat (Fig 1015) The hu 
merus, J, 1s long and slender but much more so 15 
the radius g, the only complete bone of the lores 
aim, the ulna, #, being reduced to a mere rudi 
ment The carpus, 2 consists of six bones in two 
rows, the fist row having two, the second row fom 
bones on which arc based the metacarpal bones of 
the thumb, 4 and of the fingers 72 These bones 
of the fingers are very slendar and of extivordinary 
length, diverging from cach other as they proceed 
They we however, moveable upon the metaciarpus 
and are not only capable of closing together, but of 
being folded down in contact with the fore arm 
The phalanges a1 tiue finger-bones m carry on the 
elongation of this framework and taper to a point, 
hike the extrermty of an angling sod, unfurnished 
with nails or claws = Lhese finwets arc essential not 
only for canying out the wing to a due distance 
but for khccping ifs margins stretched ont and for 
folding 1t down when requisite In some genera 
the first finger consists but of one very fine bone 
the second finger connists of thrice occasionally the 
first flUger is tipped with a very smu hool Tthe 
nul The thumb 2% as flee, und usually shot con 
siting of a metacapal ind two digital beues the 
Jast of which ows umed with a stone hooked cliuw 
Such then w the hind of the bit) cssentidly in 
apparatus for flight [bus designed ind constructed 
rotation of the fore arm would 1ot only be wn oun 
necessary but indecd an inconsistent endowment, 
is motion therfore, ws simply hinge like, while that 
ot the shoulder 18 to a gicat extent rotatory 

It will casnly be conceived that a membrine 60 
extensive as the wing of the ba will require for ts 
(fiective movements an cataoidinay development 
ot the muscles which governit | That part of the 
skcleton, therelon on whch these muscles are 
fixedis aecomingly modificd the clivicles and 
scapula, e, are of great mazmitude and shength 
tne sternum, ov breast bone though narrow has 
a keel lake clevation along its antcrio: surface ana 
loyxous fo whaf is scen im bids while ifs upper ond 
is developed into a manubrium a for the support 
of the laige clavicles, which ue thus thrown fu 
Jatcrally, the pectoral muscles bem at the same 
time exceedingly volummous indeed the whole of 
the osseous and muscular structuie of the bat as 
concentiated upon ifs organs of flight) The hindes 
limbs can scarecly be icgardcd as organs of loco 
motion, they principally serve im conjunction with 
the tall where present fo heep the membrane duly 
expanded—thcy are theicfore comp ut atively feeble 
the toes are five in number, and armed with up 
hooked claws by which the animal suspends itsell 
while at rest im its retreat When with folded wings 
the bat attempts to proceed along a level surtace 
its movements, though tolerably quich are awkward 
and shuffling, and if uses the claw of ifs thumb as 
a hook fo: catching hold of any arncegularnties in 
order to diag itselt along hence, on a smooth pu- 
lished surface it 1s gieatly «embarrassed, but in the 
hollows of trees, in the creviccs of mastnry and in 
rough chinks or fissures, it can climb and crawl 
about with considerable facility, as also about the 
wire-work of a cage, as we have offen witnessed 
The ground, however, 13 not the destined province 
of the bat—the aur 1s its home, it 1s here that these 
singular creatures are all alertness, pursuing then 
insect prey, and uttering their short shaip cry as 
they wheel in circling flights, or perform then 
abrupt and zigzag evolutions 

In the bat, the senses of smell and hearing, as 
might be concluded from the development and 
complication of their respective organs, are wonder- 
fully acute, In several extennve genera, with a 
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nose furnished with a membianous foliation or leat 
of most delicate structure, and otten complex in its 
anuangement, while the external membianous ears 
are large, expanded, and offen united together, 
having folds or an inner teduplication and capable 
of beifig folded down (See hig 1016, the head of 
Megaderma trifolium ) In short, both the osteo- 
logical characters of the skull and the development 
of the external appendages, traversed by multitudes 
of nerves, announce the acutencss both of smell and 
hearing But these creatures have another sense, 
that of frehng, 50 exaquisitcly rehned as to requie 
especial notice The wings of these creatures Con- 
sist as we have statcd, of a delicate and nearly 
naked membrineg of gicat amplitude and these 
as well as the membranous tissues of the cars and 
nose, are abundantly supplied with nerves and hive 
their sensilnity so gh as to afford something hhe 
& new sense which stands in the stead ot sieht 
Che modified impressions winch the am in ques 
cence v1 1n motion, however slight, Communic ites — 
the tremulous jar of the famtest Cuient—its tem- 
peratuic , the indescribable condition of such sti uta 
as are in contact with different Lodus, are all ap 
pucntly appicaiated by the bat Tt ate cyes be co 
vendup -nay, ait be even crudly deprived of sight, 
it will purste its course about a room with a thou 
sind obstacies nits way avoiding them all neither 
dashing against the walls nor flying foul of the 
Bmallest thing, but threading its coursc wath the 
utinodst precision and quickness and pas ins adroitly 
through apertures, or the interspaces of threads 
plucd purposely across the aputincnt The en 
dowment which almost exceeds bedial, has been 
abundiuntly demonstatcd by the capermments of 
Spulinzint and others af ay the sense of Couch 1¢ 
fined fo un inconceivable degree of periection, ren 
denny the bat van in feeling as im hibits 

Bats are all crepuscular or noctuinal, during the 
day they sleep im thaw recesses hanging head 
downwaids, suspended by the lund feet) | Nambers 
olten con, regate together on one commen do mi 
tory and an Java and other adjacent infands one 
of the most catraomdinary sivhts is that of a tice 
htoally lowed with a crowd of huge roussettes ct 
fyinz torcs (Pteropus) all clustered towether on 
pendant rows dong the branches In out Lititales 
the bats all hybermate hanging in the same minnu 
ws dung ther odinay sleep but whether this 
Jaw of hybernition prevails among those species 
winch ue nitives of the hotter regions docs not 
Ippeu to be satistactonly determined probably at 
docs for the tamec (an anim alhed to our hedse 
how) hybermates in Madagase u, ifs native country 

The bits are catiemely numerous and ae dist 
buted over every portion ol the globe caceptimg in 
the coldest Jiautudes ats hewever an the warmer 
regions that they uc the most abund int, and attain 
to the Jagest dimensions 

We hive said that the bats arc insectivorous 
sone, however, are bloodsuchers and some as the 
rousscttes (Ptaropus) eat tat plundaung the you 
dens of then chorest productions Tt would scam 
that some of the Brazilian bats also uc fiuygivorc is 
devounmng, the droit ol the fig tree, and that ator 
umost impossible to prevent the muaschict, as) they 
will creep hhe nice under the netting spre ul to 
protect the trees 

In the bats the mimma are two, and pectoral 
the dentition vanes the symphysis of the lowes 
jaw is fumly ossihed asamimanand the ape tube 
a slender stylet (s 1a, 1029) runs from the hecl to 
support the intertemotal membring Phe bits are 
divided by Mi Giay into five great sections of 
tribes as follows, under two pumary heuds — 

I Istioz hon, or Pout nosed Bats Nostiils placed 
ina bald spice offen clevuted behind mito a leat, 
tecth acutely tubarculus index finger not clawed 

liibe 1° Phyllostommna Nose linc expanded 
into a Jeu behind, simpic, and praced with the nos 
thi}s in fiont 

fube2 Rhinolophini Nose disc expanded intu 
adoal behind, and with a pit of process between the 
nostiils in front 

I] Amstiophort —Simple-nosed Bats Nostuails 
without a nasal Jeaf 

Tnbe 3 Vespertihonma Gindas acutely tu 
bercula:, wings broad and Jue tat elong ited 
and incloscd im the lange Conical infart(moral mem- 
brane upper meso: tecth near the canincs, with a 
central space 

Fach nostul placed in front ofa groove, with a 
apnal convolute outer maigin lobed anteriorly 

Tribe 4 Noctihomna  Gindem acutely tuber. 
cular, wings long and naiow, body thin, tail 
thick, short, the tip appearing on the upper suiface 
of the large intcifemoral membiane 

Tribe 5 Pteropina Grindeis bluntly tubercular , 
nose simple, nostrils slightly produced, end ol 
index-finger clawed, head conical, ears simple, 
wings long, lower joint of thumb Jong, united to 
the wing by a membrane, interfemoia] membrane 
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short, tail none, or short 
Indian Islands and Polynesa. 

Rach of these (mbes 183 again subdivided accord. 
ing to the vanation of minor points of structure, the 
genera being arianged under each subsection, but 
to pursue the subject into these meeties would be 
here out ot place, we, however, recommend our 
scientific readers to the Revision of the Genera ol 
Bats,’ &c, by J E Gray ERS) pubhshed im the 
‘Magazine of Zoology and Botany, Nu XII 

Ot the fust tube (Phyllostomina), our pictonas 
muscum affords us several caamples 


Fruit-eating bats of 


1O1l7 —Tuk CRENUIATED JAVELIN Bat 


(Phyllostoma crenulatuem) In the genus Phyllo- 
stoma the camne tecth are very stone Dental 


tormuli —JI 7 aa l 
NCISOIN, rt canines, 1 molais, 


~1' b—5 
There are two nasal appendages, one like 
a horseshoc, the other dike a feat on spear head, 
ising up behind the turmea: the ears are large, 
with a dentdlated inner slip (orallon o1 tiagus), 
the tongue as bustlcd wath papilla, the tat ‘tw 
Venable in length, sometimes wanting = lhe pre- 
sent species of which the habits and exact locality 
dic unknown, is a native of America 


1018 


Jin Grea ek JAVELIN-Bal 


(Phyllosimaposnatatum) ‘Tins speaes wa 
nitive OF South Aneiaca Mi Darwin found at at 
Bailie Otats batats we have no detants 


O19 


(Famguous yecttm) The goons Vampius differs 
fiom Phyllostoma ain having one molar more on 
cach side ain the upper yaw kag 1020 shows) the 
Chiutacters af (he mersots and canines 

Its speaes the Andia Guicu of Piso, isa native 
ol South Amemea oats total length a about sx 
Inches Pisy thus describes its habits These bats 

steh oul every hind of animal and such their 
blood but in Maranham then om oa certam hind 
Which approaches by upht the naked tect of man 
and wounds (hem for the sake of sucking human 
blood) | The bite as so slyrht and subth, that. the 
woundcd do not teehat bete the bed) covered with 
blood gives tchen of the wound = So gicat a quan 
faty of blood flows fiom the envenomed bite, that at 
canonly be stop ped with difficulty and the por as 
Imninent Unless ccure by the proscuibed come lies 
be flected dhe amhabitantis fist) wash these 
wounds with sea witar and alfarwards apply bot 
ashes on even cautery, at the blood be not stopped * 
Captun Stedman, who states that he was bitten, 
thus descauibes the operation hnowing by in- 
stinct that the person they intend to attack is oina 
hound slumber they generally alight near the feet 
Where, while the create contimucs fan ing wath 
ite cnummous wings which heaps one coo) he bites 
pice out of the tip of the great toc so very small, 
mndecd that the bead of a opm could be scarcely 
recarved into the we ind) which is conseqaently not 
paumlul yet through this onbee he co ntitucs to 
sich the Dblotd until he as obhyed to dimporge He 
then begins agin ound) thus continues su hing and 
disporping Ul he as scarce able to fly and the suf. 
foc: has offen been known to sleep fiom time into 
ctamity  Culthe they generally bite in the car, but 
always in places where the blood flows spontane- 
vusly Having apphel tebacco ishes as the best 
remedy, and washed the gore fiom myscll and my 
hiammoch 1 cbscirved scvcral small heaps of con- 
gealed blood all round the pliuce where | had Jan 
upon the ground on examining winch the surgeon 
pudged Thal lost at least twelve or fourteen ounces 
dung the ni tit 

from these and simagar accounts, themselves a 
little ovescoloued have anecn extravagant repre 
semfitions und false stalements, to which tos much 
credit has been given blood suching prope nities, 
meicovar, have been attmbuted to the bats of Java 
ind othar Counties, without any aufhouty and the 
tongue, instead of the sharp lancet like tecth has 
been regarded as the anstiument by which the 
punctue ts made 1) Avaia sy eabing cf the blood. 
sucking bats of South Ameuca (and he as a fathtul 
descubar), observes that othe spegaes with 4a leaf 
upon the nose diffs from the other bats (of Para. 
guay) in being able to run when on the ground, 
ncanly as fast as a rat) and am the fundacss lor 
bucking the blood of amunals Sometimes they wall 
bite the wattles and cicets of fowls while asleep, 
and suck thar blood ihe fowls generally die of 
tus, as gangienc as cngcendued im the wounds, 
‘They bite also homes mule, asses, and horned 
cattle, usually on the shoulders, buttocks, or neck, 
as they are betfer enabled fo auive at those parts, 
fiom the facilities afforded them by the mane and 
tai! Noris man himascit secure from their atlacks. 
on this point I am able to give @ very taithtul testi 
mony, since I have had the ends ot my ees bitten 
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1016 —Shkeleton of Hat 





1019 Vampire Bat. 





1017 —Crenulated Juvelin Hat 





}080 1028 —Mauntiua Laphosous, 





1083 — [ hree-touthed Horsoshoe-Bat 








1099.—-Leporine Nostilie. 
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108) —Amboy na Pte re 1036 —-Pallas s Moluera Hat. 
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1026 —flead and Skull of Common Bat 





10353 —Kalong 
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by them, four times, while I was slee ing 
cottages in the open country. The wounds which 
they inflicted, without my feeling them at the time, 
were circular, or rather elliptical. their diameter 
was tnfling and ther depth so superficial as 
scarcely to penetrate the cutis.” The blood drawn 
‘61s merely from the capillary vessels of the skin, 
and 1s extracted thence, beyond doubt, by the 
action of sucking or heking ” Nobody ‘tears these 
animals or gives himself any trouble about them ” 

To the same effect 1s Mi Swainson'’s testimony 
“They aie constantly in the habit of attacking ani- 
mals dunag the night and sucking their blood. Ou 
own horses and mules on many occasions, alfer 
having arrived at the end of the day’s Journey and 
veing turned out to giave, would be brought in by 
che guides in the morning with their shoulders and 
haunches covered with blood, neither as it an un- 
common thing to: these real vampiues to enter the 
habitations of the natives, and fasten on the legs of 
some incautious sleeper who has not snugly secured 
his feet beneath the coverlid Stories, indeed, are 
told of these incautious sufferers having bled so pro- 
fusely as to have ched, but we never could ascertain 
the fact, nor did we ever suffer fiom the visits of 
these midnight phlebotomits ” 

Mr Dirwin was fortunate enough to captie a 
bloodsucking bat (BDesmodus D'’Orbignyi, Water- 
house) in the act “Ihe vampire-bat,” says Mr 
Darwin, in that part of his highly interesting book 
which relates his adventures when travelling on 
horseback in the neighbonthood of Rio Janeno, 41s 
often the cause of much tieuble by biting the horses 
on then withers The injury is generally not so 
much owing to the loss of blood as to the inflam- 
mation which the pressure of the saddle afterwards 
produces The whole circumstance has lately been 
doubted in England: 1 was, therelore, fortunate in 
being present when one was actually caught on a 
horse's bach We were bivouaching late one even- 
ing near Coquimbo, in Chile, when my servant, 
noticing that one of the horses was very restive, 
went to see what was the matter, and fancying he 
could distinguish something, suddenly put his band 
on the beasts withers, and secured the vampire 
In the morning the spot where the bite had been 
inflicted was casily distinguished, from being slightly 
awollen and bloody The thnd day afterwards we 
rode the hose without any ill effects ” 

“Tt w interesting” says Mr Waterhouse, ‘ to 
find that the structure of the animal isin perfect 
accordance with the habits above detailed by Mr 
Darwin. Among othe: points, the total absence of 
true molars, and the consequent want of the power 
of masticating food, 1s the mast remarkable on the 
other hand we find the canines and incisors perfectly 
fitted for inflicting a wound such as dcescubed, while 
the small size of the interfemoral membrane (giving 
freedom to the motions of the legs) together: with 
the unusually large size of the thumb and claw, 
would enable the bat, as I should imagine, to tir 
itself with great secity on the body ot the horse 
(‘ Zool. of Beagle,’ No |of Pat Il, p 2) 

Fig 1021 represents the skeleton of a species of 
vampire, as figuied by De Blainville 





1016 —Tuns TrirortatTKy MiaaperRMa 


(Megaderma trifolum) In the genus Mesadcima 
the nose leaf 1s simple and crect, the wings and 
ears me very large, there 1 no tail, incisor teeth 
wanting The Megadeima titohum inhabits Java, 
where it 15 called Lovo by the natives & represents 
the shull of the Megade:ma fions of Westcin 
Africa 

Passing to the sceond tnbe, Rhinolophina, we 
find the following «xamples 


1022.—Tue Srigvnipn Horsesnor-Bar 


(Rhinolophus nobilis, Horst | Hipposideros nobihs, 
Gray. ‘this fine specics, a native of Java, wealled 
Kébblék by the Javancs [he nasal apparatus 
consists of a broad membrane stitching transversely 
across the nose in form of a shill the sides are 
bounded by several parallel told, and miterionly it 
constitutes a semicircular envclope, which has a 
short, obtusely rounded point inthe middle ( vlom 
above, pure biown, beneath, brown, variegated with 
rie Fur remathably long and silky, and supplied 
with a most delicate down at the base, so 45 to be 
throughout very soft to the touch Body tom inches 
iw length Expansion nineteen inches and a halt 


1023,—Tne Turex-rootnep Horsrsnox-Bar 


(Rhainolophus tridens, Geott ) , apes tridens, 
Gray ‘This a small species, found in great numbers 
in the tombs of Egypt, where the olyects of ancient 
idolatry are, indeed, given ‘to the bats,” which find 
in the recesses and chambers of temples and pyra- 
mids a congenial retreat. 

Of the thud tube, Vespertilonina, the following 
are specimens — 
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1024.—Gazorrroy's Nycrsnis 


Nycteris Geoffroyi). We have already alluded to 
the senuibility with which the integuments of the 
bats are endowed; this, however, 1s not the only 
peculiarity to be noticed, for in the genus Nyctets 
there exists a power of inflation to such a degree, 
that when the faculty 1s exerted, the animal looks, 
according to Geoffioy, he a httle balloon fitted 
with wings, a head, and feet The subcutancous 
tissue 3s the part inflated, and a» the shin adheres 
to the body at particular points only, the connexion 
bang by means of loose cellular membiane, spaces 
are left which can be filled with air at the wi! of 
the Nyctens, thiough the cheek-pouches, which are 
patorated at the bottom so as to communicate with 
those spaces When the Nycters wishes to inflate 
ifs shin, 1{ draws in its bieath, closes its nostrils, and 
transmits the au through the perforations of the 
cheek pouches, fo the subcutancous spaces, and the 
air is prevented from retuiming by the action of a 
sphincter, whieh closes those openings, and by 
valves of considerable size on the nech and back 

The characters of this genus may be thus summed 
up —a dcep funow down the forehead, nostiils 
covered by a cartilaginous moveable hd, interle- 
moral membiane very laige, comprehending the 
tail, which te:minates in a Iittle bifid cartilage 


4 4—J 
INCISOIS, 7 molais, ears large, united at their 
—— J) 


base Gc offroy’s Nycteris isa native of the Thebaid 
and Senegal 

Fig 1025, three Biuitish bats a, the Common Bat 
(Vespeitilio prpistiellus), &, the Great Bat (V noc- 
tula), ¢«, the Long earned Bat (Plecotus awutus) 
Fig 1026 1cpresents the head and skull of the Ves 
petilio pipistiellus Tag 1027, the head and skull 
of the Jimor Long-cared Bat (Plecotus ‘limon- 
ensis) 6, fiont view of the teeth, c, profile of the 
shull, @ profile of the head 

Ol tube 4d, Noctihonina, the following are ex- 
amples — 


1028 —THxe Mauritius TapHozous 


(Zuphozous Mawitranus) Tn the genus Taphozous 
there are no incisor teeth on the upper yaw Several 
speaaas are hnown, the one of which we represent 
the head as a native of the Mauritius 


1029 —Llus Lerorine Noci110 


(ANactiho kpormues) Cannes vary stiong, muzzle 
shot and swollen, and divided and studded with 
fleshy tubercles or warts, nose simple, and losing 
itself an the hips, cars small and lateral, interte- 
moral membiane very much developed, tail enve- 


4 
Dental formula —incisois, — , 


loped at its base 


» molars, es 


canines, , 


o 
P 28 


l 
Fig 1029 a, profile of head, 6, profile of skull, 
c, front view of inuzzle, d, front view of teeth 
Ihe Noctihy lepornus is of the size of arat) | kur 
ofa unitorm reddish-yciow — Lhisas the Vespertilio 
Jepormus of Gmelin, Noctibo umcolor of Geoffroy 
Localities—Biazil, Poru, and Paraguay 


1030 —In1 Dusky Morossus 


(Molossus obscurus) Wead short, muzzle swollen, 

cars large , cailet external oo imterlemoral mem- 

brane straight with a square termination, tail Jong, 

envcloped af its basc, and most tiequently fice at its 
0 


extremity Dental formula —Incisors, 7 , Canines, 


1—1 ; b—5 
a? moials, 5 





5m ob The geographical distri- 


bution of this form 13 wide) Afiica, Asia: and South 
Amanca possess if, but the species which are 
numerous wecur principally in the two last-men- 
troned Jocalines 

The Molossus obseurus (Molossus fumanius of 
Spr , Dysopes obscurus ot ‘TLemmunch) 1s of the size 
ot the Darbaste lic of Kuope Fur composed ot 
har of two coloms, blackish brown above, and ash- 
tnown below Whiskers at the bode: of the lips 
Length about three inches thee lines Expansion 
nine inches) Localities, Brazil and Guiana 

The filth tube, Ptesupina, contains the follow- 
ing — 


1031 —THEr Ampoyna Prerorus 


(Pteropus Dussumient). The Roussettes, Ternate 
Bats o: Flying Foxes a» the Pterop are termed, ate, 
most of them, of large size, with fox-bke heads and 


a vast spread of wing; the molars are — or —. 


and bluntly tubercular; the tohgue is short ; inter- 
femoral membiane very litle developed. Fig. 1032 
represents the skull of Kerauden’s Koumette. The 
present species ts a native of India and Amboyna, 
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its manners closely resemble 





and is of Jarge size ; 
those of the kalong. 


1033, 1034, 1035.— THE Katona 


the Javanicus). This species, which mea- 
sures five feet in the spread of the wings, is a native 
of Java. The upper part of the neck is smoky-red , 
the rest of the fur dull black In the lowe: parts of 
Java it 1s very common, and lives in troops, which 
do nut appear to visit the more elevated districts. 
Numeious individuals, says Dr. Torsfield, select a 
Jaige tree for then resoit, and, suspending them. 
selves by the claws of them hind-limbs to the naked 
branches, often in companies of several hundieda, 
attoid to a stianger a very cingular spectacle. A 
species of Ficus, icsembiing the Ficus rehyiosa of 
India, which 1s often found nca the villages of the 
natives, affords them a very favourite retreat, and 
the extended bianches of one of these we some- 
times covered with them, They pass the greater 
portion of the day in sleep, hanging motionless; 
ranged in succession with the head downwaids, the 
membrane contiacted about the body and often in 
close contact, they have little resemblance to living 
beings, and by a petson not accustomed to their 
economy are seadily mistaken for @ part of the tree, 
o1 for # fiuit of uncommon size suspended fiom its 
branches In general these societies preserve a 
perlect silence during the day, but uf they are dis- 
tubed, of af a contention alses among them, they 
ent sharp piercing shieks, and then awkwaid at- 
tempts fo caticate themscives when opprcssed by 
the hght ot the sun exlubit a ludicrous spectacle. 
In consequence of the sharpness of then claws, their 
attachment i» so strong that they cannot icadily 
leave then hold without the assistance of the ex- 
panded membrane and if suddenly killed in the 
natural attitude during the day, they continue sus- 
pended after death. It 18 necessary, therefore, to 
oblige them to take wing by alarming them, 1f 1t be 
desired to obtain them dwing the day. Soon alter 
sunset they pradually quit then hold, and pursue 
then nocturnal flight in quest of food. ‘They duect 
their course, by an unering instinct, to the forests, 
villages, and plantations, occasionmg incalculable 
mischief, attaching and devouing indiscumuinately 
every hind of aut, fiom the abundant and uselul 
cocoa-nut which surrounds the dwelling of the 
meanest peasantry, to the rare and most delicate 
productions which are cultivated with care by 
puinces and Chiefs of distinction By the jatter, as 
well as by the kKwiopean colompts, various mcthoda 
are cmploycd to protect the orchards and gardens. 
Deliate fruits, suc ft as mangocs, Jambus, lansas, &c , 
as they approach to matuiity, are ingeniously se- 
curcd by means of a loose net or basket, shillully 
constructed of spht bamboo = Wathout this precau- 
tion, litthe valuable fiuit would escape the iavages 
ot the hilong ‘There are fc w situations in the lower 
paits of Java in which this mght-wanderer 15 not 
constantly observed as soon as the hght of the sun 
has retired, one animal 1s acen to follow the other at 
asmall but uregula: distance, and this shiccessor 
continucs unintenupted till darkness obstructs the 
view Ihe flight of the halong 1s slow and steady, 
pursued ina straight line, and capable of long con- 
tinuance «The chace of the halong forms occa. 
biunally an amusement of the colonis{s and inha- 
bitants duung the moonlight mghts, which in the 
latitude of Java are uncommonly serene He w 
watched in his descent to the fruit-trees, and a dis- 
charge of small shot readily brings him to the 
giound By this means | frequently obtained four 
o1 five individuals in the course of an how. 


1036 —PALuLAs’s Morucca Bat 


(Har pya Pallasn) The genus Harpyia of Iliger 
(not of Cusier) differs in having the wings arnsing 
from the centre of the bach, the lips thick, and the 
hcad bioad and shot, index finger clawed The 
Harpyia Pallasn (Cephalotes Pallasu, Geoffroy) 1s a 
native ol the Moluccas. It measures two feet in the 
expansion of the wings. The dental formula 1s 
4—<a4 


5—5’ 


l—l] 

Of the habits of this species we have no details. 
It may surprise some to lean that fourteen dis- 
tinct species, referable respectively to the genera 
Rhinolophus, Barbastellus, Plecotus, Vespertilo, 
and Scotophilus, are indigenous in ou Island. 
O! these, however, several are extremely rare 
and restricted to certain localities, but some, as 
the Pipitrelle (Vespertilio Pipistiellus, Geoffr. ; 
Scotoplilus communis, Gray), the long-eaed bat 
(Plecotus auritus), are everywhere abundant. Nor 
is the Great Bat (Vespertilio Noctula, Schieb. ; 
Scotophilus Noctula, Gray) of untrequent occur- 
rence. 

For an account of the habits and manners of our 
British bats, we may here refer to the ‘ Penn 
Magazine’ fo: January, 1843, where the reader w 
find some interesting details. 
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thus —TIncisors, p> canmes, » molars, 
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Sg ee Nees CE ACO TR a REN NE ER 


ORDER INSECTIVORA. 


Tru animals of this order, as the name implies, are 
specially appointed to chech the overwhelming 
meiease of the insect world, to assist in the work ot 
warfare against hordes of beings individually insig- 
nificant, but which, 1f permitted to multiply uncon- 
trolled, would render the labours of many fruitless 

Insects, and espccially their larvee, with slugs, 
worms, and other creeping things, constitute their 
food It is not among the Insectivora that we ae 
to look for the poweilul, the herce, and the tcrsific 

Timid little creatures they neither alarm us by 
their presence, nor force themselves upon ou 
notice by their powers o1 ferocity Ol unobtrusive 
hibits, they elude our cusory obscrvation ‘They 
flee fiom our approach, and they remain in con- 
cealment fall man wathd:aws from ns labours in 
the evening, and leaves ficid and woodland to thau 
revels and enjoyments Hence it is that thar 
manners and instincts are naithar very gencrally 
not very defnitely understood = It i» tiue that the 
structure of then tecth, of which the molars ae 
ciowned with sharp ¢)e vations, declare the nature of 
thei food, at least to the eye of the naturalist —and 
that of many, as the mole then general organization 
would Jead us to infer catain modes of hte, but 
beyond these points the obscivation of the animals 
themselves, living and in the enjoy ment of trecdom, 
must instruct us, for by this alone can their nicer 
instinctive peculiarities be asceitaincd 


1037, 1038 —T ns Common Susrw 


(Sorerte fagonwus) Sorex mancus Bell, but not 
of the continental authors the Shiews (genus 
Sorex, divided by Nuvernoy into thrice subgenca 
viz. Sorex, Hydiosorcn Amphisorcy) constitute a 
numcrous group of hithe annals, still im much con 
iusion paitly owing fothe difficulty of determining 
the speaies ‘and puftly fo the conti ary specie titles 
which have becn given to many of the J uropein 
species by Biitish and continental naturalists the 
latter points indeed have been recently Cleared up 
by the Rev Le Jenyns, who hus also added some 
new spicics to the Biitish list 

In the genus Sores, mcluding the subgcncra, the 


d 
dentition 1s as follows —Middle incisors, 5, lateral 


3 4— 
incisors, or false molars (in Sorer, | gly : 
Hyd hm 5 Amp! 4—1} 
(Qn Hydrosorex), ack. (in Amplusorex), 2 2? 


eanines, LS molars, ‘The true or nuddle 
U—O 


moras ac much produccd the upper oncs arc 
curved and notched at the base the lower ones are 
alinost howzontal, wih a smooth edge in Sorex, a 
denticulated edge in) Hydtosorx, and a smooth 
cdge, but an this subgenus the two first false 
molais above are of equal sizc, while in Soren they 
diminish rapidly in wize fiom the fist tu the List 
Fig 1039 represents the dentition of 1 species ol 
shiew taken in the Mauntius, 01x fimes buger thin 
nature 

‘Lhe Shrews may be hnown by then Jong taper 
moveable snout, thea velvety fit, and then ex 
tremely minute cycs, almost hidden in the surtound 
ing haus, the cats ate small and close, the tal 
moderately Jong, and a musky odour is cxhaled 
fiom small glandular o1fices, surrounded by stiff 
close hans, situated on the sides of the body This 
odow render the shrews distasteful to the cat 
(though the latter readily dcstioys them), but not 
to weasels, hawks, or owls which are gicat enenues 
to these Jittle nocturnal meectivora 

The common shicw is of aicddish mouse colour, 
paler beneath, the tailis quadiangular in adults 
rather shorta: than the body, and not ciliated 
beneath Length of head and body, two inches 
seven lines, of the tail, one inch ten Jines 

Thus little ansmal iscommon in our island, fic- 
quenting tufted banks, hedze rows,thichets gudens, 
faim-yards, &c and feeding on worms and insects 
caterpillars, &¢ , alte: which it grubs with its long 
pomted snout among the close herbage o1 undet 
the soft loose soil §=‘It 1s very impatient of hunger 
and extremely pugnacious, two seldom meeting 
without engaging in combat, andit two be con 
fined togethe: in a box the weaker falls a prey to 
the stronger, and 1s soon partially devoured © Many 
ure killed and eaten by the mole, and in August 
numbers are often found dead in the lanes, and 
pathways acrous the felds but to what cause their 
destruction 1s owing, at the season in question, 4s 
not very apparent. As was the case with the 
aedgehog and some other animals, superstition and 
uwnoiance have attmbuted the most baneful pro- 
perties to the shrew; it was supposed by our an- 
cestors to paralyze the limbs of cattle by merely 
creeping over them, afficting them with excruci- 
ating torments, and to pomon them by 116 bite. 

tle, Pliny, and Agricola also attribute poi- 
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sonous effects to the bite of the shrew, which, as 
they assert, produces tumoursand uice:ations Agil- 
cola states that the ] atans called the animal mus 
araneus from ita imjecting venom into the wound it 
makes, as does the spider (aranea), and he notices the 
characters of the teeth and quadihd hgurevot the 
wound they inflict, adding that in warm 1¢ gions the 
wound 18 generally pesaterous, but not in cold 
Chmates his remedial prescuption is to place the 
body af the shicw cut asunder on the imyared part 
Among our ancestors the remedies were to make 
the person or ammal pass through the arch of a 
bramble rooted at both ends, ot to apply to the 
himbs of suffering catth the twigs or leaves of a 
stiew ash, that is anash intothe thunk of which a 
decp hole had been bored, and a poor devoted 
shicw plugged in alive 

The voice of the shucwo as a shill, decble choaring 
ary, Which may be offen heard when the animal 
Isunsccn we have hnow n persons whose cals Wt 
unable to catch at however attentively they have 
listencd, though of other tones they wore pelectly 
susce ptible 

‘The shiew makes Jong superficial burrows in 
banks and among the roots of tices and biushwood 
the female makes a nest in hor retieat of sot 
herbage with an aperture at the sides she breeds 
In the sprung, producing fiom five to seven young 


1010 —Taurer Brrisu Suriws 


This plate represents three Butish Shiews a the 
Oued Shrew Soren remiar Geoff Sores cinituy 
Sowerby), & the Water Shrew (S rea fodiens, 
Gmclin, not of Dauvernoy nor of modarn continental 
authors, Sorex bicclor Shaw) unde the Common 
Sthew which we have descuibed (lazs 1037 and 
103R) 

the water shrew woneculy bli dl above white be 
neath, the colours burg abruptly separated — the 
sidcs of the fect and the under stuntice of the tal 
ac cihated on fringed with long st ff white hans 
length ot head and bedy thiee imehes and thiee 
lines, of the Cul two inches one line 

This clegant Ittle umd as aquatic nats habits 
ficquenting clear tiesh water ditches and brocks 
inthe binks of whichat makes cvteusive burews 
it swims ound dives with great address the sides 
boing spread out the belly flittemed and the fal 
cxtended as aorndder Wien dai the bli k 
velvety coat of the aramal tppeus iat beautitully 
siivacd fiom the amnumeratle tullbles of an that 
covenit These uc pressed out of the din which 
ropds the water the unmal bam quite dry when 
womearses lt has the powar of completely closing 
the onfices of the cus so as to exclude the 
water while beneath the surd ree Ihe food of 
the water shrew consists of amsccts: the larva cf 
cphemern and porhaps the ovt of fishes mn quest 
of these at swims and dives ot grubs in the mud with 
Ws snout Lhesc Jitth water shrews form colonies 
In curtain spots, making tuns or tricks alone: the 
banks, leading from) the subterinein dwollin rs 
to the water, when two meet in these, or while 
awimmung about, they ulter ther sliall fecbh 
qucrious cry pembips i tobonol reea mitt o Jhu 
water shrew thout only t ccyumed is a native cf 
our aslind within the List few ye us is not uncom 
mon in most of om counties and has been captured 
in Scothind and Devonshie 

The ocd shrew as closely uhed fo the wate 
sShiew, and appeus fo have the same quiet habits 
The tais quadringulu ind compressed: tow ds 
the apex and is cilietcd co the undar s ihice the 
fect are strongly ciated the boly as blich above, 
micyish blach below the tlic itis of rye Hawish co 
Jom Itiotabcut the size of the former dag boul 
represents the undar surface of the hindar tect of 
a, the common slicw, 0%, the wate shicw ¢, the 
oaied shicw 


1042 —Tur Desman 


(Myqale moc hata) Biesumratze of the Geormans 

Wychozol of the Russians The gona Mygal, 

Cuv (Myogalla Lischar Castor moschitis Finn ) 

presents us with the follows ig donlal characters — 
> 


v1 
Ww 10 


o—) 
canines ae molaly, 


0 17 

the molars the first seven on each side above and 
the fust four below, are false between the two 
lange incisors below, ue two minute teeth and the 
two upper incisors are flattened and thangular 
See lig 1043 for the teeth ol the upper jaw in 
these animals the snout is clongited into @ flextble 
proboscis furrowed down the middie, which they 
are incessantly turmag about , the tail 1s long, thick, 
scaly, and conpresd at the sides, the eyes me 
very small, extemal cars wanting the fur is full 
deep, soft, and glou-y, hke that of the beaver, the 
feet are broad and completely webbed, toes five in 
number Two species are known, both aquatic in 
their habits the one w the desman or musk rat of 
Russia; the other, a smaller species, is found in the 
Pyrenees. 


Incisurs, ae 
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‘The desman measures upwards of ten inches in 
the length of the head and body, that of the tail 
being seven (fiom specimen in Patts Museum). 
This beaver-hke aquatic smew mw abundant in the 
luhes and tsvers of Southern Russa, feeding on 
worms, aquatic imsects, hah, and especially leeches, 
which at searches forin the mud at the bottum of 
the wate: with ats long flexible snout Its burrow 
is dceply hollowed out in stecp overhanging banks, 
the entiance being below the Icvel of the water, 
whence it mses gradually ,o as never fo be filled 
duing the highest Houds ‘The desman seldom 
comes on shore voluntaly, but is offen captured an 
the nets of the fisharmen, and it i fiequently seen 
swimming about or diving in pursuit of piey It 
eaxhaics a strong mushy odour, the secretion of small 
glandular follacles at the root of the tail, and this 
flavow of mush it communi ates to pikes and othe 
fishes which prey upon at, rendcung them flash dis 
gusting. 


dl —tum Cave Lispnant Surew 


(Macroscelules tyncus) — Allicd to the shrews are 
some litte anmmuads peculiar to Alica, constituting 
the zenus Macroscefides of Di A Sunth = ‘They are 
called clephant unce or Clephant shiews, from the 
proboscis like foim of the snout, but the scientific 
name beusictaence to the yorboa like elongation 
vf the dindar lamb Phe dentition ts as follows — 


’ 
Incinors, |), false molars (called canines by Di 


J 


tu Iw 


4 65. 
Smuth), , ir molats, ae Fig 1045 showa the 


shull and tecth of Macroscclides a, upper surface 
ol the shull natural size 4, profile, ¢, lowe jaw 
dounder strtace of the skull: twice the natinal sire, 
e the lower yaw, twice the maturedsize Lhe nostiils 
aie at the apex of the proboscis, the eyes are 
muederite, the cam biuge and rounded, the tail 
bathe: long and dike that of a mouse lcet five- 
ford dhe Cape clophant shrew (Macrose chides 
typicus) is the Sores arancus maximus of Pctcver. 
The tur as soft and Jong, the wencral colom as rede 
dish brown cloude Lon the back with a darker tant 
the under suitice white the cars nearly naked , 
Whiskas dong longthot head and bady, thiee inc lew 
and thice quarters, of fai, thee inches and a 
quate 

his ctutous animal inhabits open plains, and lives 
in burrows under ground: the passage to which runs 
lor some distince almost porpendicululy downe 
wards During, the day at sechs ifs food, and may 
bo secon ostim, in the beu ot the san sitting, crect 
on ats dander dogs an the full glare of the rays 
When disturbed at fies iminediitely to ate subterae 
neano refie th and with such velocity that atom ame 
posable to make out ats lou a: yencral app camance 
iit shims alone Tt feeds upon ansects Six or 
scvan Speaies are hnown poouliat to South Alicea 
and one a native of Alvis ; 


104 — lan Sorenonon 


(Solnodon paradcrius) The gents Solenodon of 
Brandt ( Vim del Veud Tiponale des Sciences de 
St Petar bow, tome, live dome 1s$3) contains 
my fio ow yet hrown only one spectes, an anima 
pectru to Hayte where ats known unda the 
num of Agouta Allied in many vespects to the 
penest Soren und Mygile an the character of the 
eus th fund the tulat resembles: the opossoms 
(Midelpla) Its dentition approximates the post 
nevily to that ol My de Insize the Solenodon¢x 
cccds uiat its snout as lengthened ite a slender 
biked gach oscis at the tip of which ace the nos 
thils vith i finsew between them, the cus are 
modertle od re mded, the fur is coate ind lone 
and of eycHowish ad fiom the dips and checks 
proceed slender whisker of great lorgptl the 
himbs arc stout, the toes, five on cach Joct armed 
with luge hooked claws, the tall as Jor rat like 
and scaly, bang destitute of hums | Dertition as 


follows —Incisors, 


: fuse molars ae | 
6’ GG oe 


muolats, ham The two middle inciscis of the up 
5-8 pper 


jaw are remarkable for then size and the distance 
between them and the succeeding incisors, they 
me compresscd pomted ind porpendicular The 
fvypomalic arch is incomplete as in the shrews 
(Sorex) the Lancs (Contetass, the Kehimops, 8&e 
Fig 1047 i¢presents the shill and dentition of the 
solenodun oo shull of solinodon (profile), & seen 
from above , ¢ xcen fiom below, d, mandible or 
Jowes Jaw, ¢€, anterior part of the mtermaxillary 
bone with the two anterior incisor teeth, f, anterior 
surtace of an antenor up inciso! tooth, g, ante- 
riot pats of the mandible, with the four antenor 
incisor tecth, 2, the crown of @ second or middle 
incisor tooth of the mandible, seen on its internal 
surface, and exlubiting its triangular canal ‘The 
foregoing figttres aie nearly of the natural size. 
i, teeth of the upper jaw seen laterally, 1, 1, nat. 
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1046. Solenodon. 
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1045 —Mkull and Teeth of Cape Hlephant Shrew 
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1067.—Skull and Teeth of Soignodun. 106" —Cape Chey eshilore 1059,—-Star-eed Mole 
O¢ 233 








reannd of solenodon, i as i ad é, hind foot, 


er ty surface. 

f the habits of the solenodon little is known : its 
strong claws and pointed snout, the base of which is 
supported by a stylet of bone, denote it to be a bur- 
rowing animal. An impertect skin, in the museum 
of the Zovlogical Society, was sent by Mi Heane 
from Hayt:, who thus wiites respecting 1t —" Ihe 
only quadruped, I believe, found on the island on 
the landing of Columbus was the agouta, a little 
larger than, and somewhat :csembling a iat, with 
an equally long tail and a longer snout, whose food 
is chiefly grain, although the animal 1s ca: nivorous 
also: its hair is red. I had one alive, intended for 
the Society, but it reccived a wound fiom a cat, of 
which it died.” (* Zool Proceeds ,’ 1835, p. 105 ) 


1049 —Tuz Surew-More 


(Sealops canadensis, Desm ), Sorex aquaticus, 
Lion. , Scalops aquaticus, Fincher The animals ot 
this genus are peculiar to Noth Ameica = Their 
form 1» mole-hke, the eyes are minute in the ex- 
treme, and scaicely to be discovered, there are no 
external ears. the fur is velvety, the fore-paws, 
like those ot the mole, are adapted for burrowing , 


the tailis short the teeth are—aincisors, 7 


10—10 
10—10" © 
1050. The snout 1s long, tapering, flexible, and 
with a terminal dise 
The Canada shiew-mole measures about seven 
inches and a hall long, exclusive of the tail, which 
isone inch and a half. The general colour ts 
brownish black It inhabits the banks of the Co- 
lumbia and the adjoining coasts of the Pacific 
Accoiding to Di Richaidson, the shiew mole re- 
sembles the common Kwopean mole as much in 
habits as in fom, forming gallenes, throwing up 
mounds, and feeding on wouns and giubs Di 
Godman states that these animals are moat active in 
the moining, at midday, and in the evening, coming 
daily to the suifacc, when in thaw natural state, at 
noon, at which time they may be taken by diving 
aspade bencath them and thiowing them on the 
ground, but they are not casily taken at any otha 
artolthe day = lhey bunow in a variety of soils, 
ut in wet se isons retire to the bigh grounds An 
sadividual hept inconfinement by Mr Ll Peale, ted 
largely on hhesh meat, cooked on raw, diank tieely, 
was lively and playtul, and would tullow the band 
of its fecder by scent, it would then burnow fo a 
short distance in loos. eatth and atte: diving a 
circle, return for mow food = It cmployed ats flex- 
ible snout in a singulair manne: whilst it was cating 
doubling it down, like a proboscis, upon its food so 
astodiucct and force it into the mouth. An allied 
species (Scalops lownsendn) is a native of Call 
forma, and another (Scalops Pennsylvanicus, Hat 
Jan) 1s found in Pennsylvama 


1051, 1052 


(Talpa Lwopea) Mouldwarp and Moule warp 
Want in Doietshie and Devonshire, Wand, Old 
Danish, Vond, Noiwegian, Mauiweit Getman, 
Mol, Dutch, Muldvarp, modein Dintsh , Mulvaid 
and Swk, Swedish, La ‘Taupe Trench, Lalpa 
Latin and modein Tatan, Lopo, Spanish, Lou- 
peno, Portuguese, Gwadd and Iwich dacar, an- 
cient Biitish 

We need not say that the mole 1s a miner, living 
an almost ¢xclusively subtesanean life, ever pursu- 
Ing its prey through the soil, and working out long 
galleries in the chace In accomance with ats 
destined habits is the whole of its stiuctural deve- 
lopment. Lhe body w cylimdical and compact, 
the snout prolonzed and pointed — the limbs very 
short ; the anterior pan proscnt a thick, contracted 
arm, terminating in bivad solid paws, with five 
oly scarcely divided, and aimed with stiong flat 
naily ‘The townuie of these sampers, for such they 
are, gives them anobliquely oct said position, and 
facilitates then use ag scooping instiuments, by 
which the soil m not only dug up, b tt thrown back- 
waids at each stroke, and that wih cieat ene rey 
The hinde: hmbs are small, and the (oct fecble in 
compaison with the antelion scrapers, pluile the 
body tapers to them fiom the chest and shoulders, 
so the hinder quaiteis offer no impediment to the 
animal » pogress through its nariow gallencs = The 
fur, moreover, 1s such as best befits a sublerrancan 
dweller—it is extremely close, fine, short, and 
smooth, and resembles the nap of black velvet 
There 13 no external conch to ‘hie olgansa of hear- 
ing, the sense of which 1s acute in the extreme, a 
pr od auditory opening, capable of being closed 
or dilated at pleasure, eads to the internal appa- 
ratus, which 1s effectually defended fiom the intiu- 
sion of paiticies of earth or saud. At a cursory 
giance the mole appeara to be destitute of eyes ; 
they are however not wanting, though very small, 

* 


» molars, 


according to F. Cuvier, =e See Fig 
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j and buried in the fur. A limited power of vision is 

sufficient for this dweller in the dak; the mole, 
however, can see better than might be :magined. 
By a peculiar muscular contrivance it 1s capable of 
binging forward, or ot drawing in, the eye—and 
this, when withdiawn. 1s enveloped in and detended 
by the close fur; so that, as 1s the case with the ear, 
We have said 
that the sense of hearing 1s exquisite, and to it the 
mole trusts for warning on the approach of 


no particles of earth can injure it 


danger .— 


** Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mule may pot 
Hear a foot tall "SH anerens. 


But the sense of smell 1s equally delicate , and by 
It bores its 
nose in the eaith as it traverses its pal- 


this it 18 guided in its seaich for food 
long shai 
leries, and immediately detects worms and the larvee 
of insects, which constitute its chief food = Nor 1s 
the fecling ot this pait at a low ratio, it 18, on the 
contrary, very acute and susceptible, and aids the 
sense of smell im the procuring of food ‘Ihe 
pointed snout 1s, indeed, a finger-lhhe organ of 
prehension, as well asa bong instiument The 
general skin of the body 1s strong and tough, and 
not easily torn or lacciated 

The osseous and muscular development of the 
mole exhibits a peifect correspondence with its ex- 
fernal characters and the perfection of its senses 
The gieat development of the skeleton’ Fig 1053) 18 
antenioily, namely in the bones of the shoulders, 
arms, and chest ‘The skull (Fig 1054) 1s de pressed 
above, clongated, and pointed, and the snout, con- 
tinucd beyond the maxillary and nasal bones, 18 sup- 
poited by a little additional bone, produced by the 
ossification of thecartilage Its boung faculties are 
rendered still move effective by the onsrficd condi. 
tion of the lizament of the nech, which passes fiom 
the bach of the skull, down the cervical vertebra, 
and which in othe: animalsis elasta The teeth 
mie small, cxahibiting a decidedly insectivorous cha 
racter, the molars being crowned with sha: p-pointed 
tubercles or cminences = (See Fag 1055 ) 

It would appeat that the suble:anean labours of 
the mole are exerted in the accomplhshmcnt of vary 
diffurcnt objects Juach mole may be said to have 
is own distiict or manor, its hunting ground, and 
Its lodges, and this ground 15 traversed by high- 
road tunnels, through which it travels fiom one 
pat to another, all branching off fiom a ccutial 
foitiess ity oidinary residence, which as, howe ver, 
not only distinct, but offemnie mote from the ch upber 
in which the nostis made and the young icarcd 
We wall begin by descuibing the fortress on ordinary 
domiaile (hig 1050) —Jhis fortress 1 constiucted 
under a lulloch of considerable size (not one ol 
those omdimauly thrown up cvary might, indicating 
Its hunting cxcursions,, and raised in some secure 
place, where a high bank the roots of a tice, or the 
base of dwall, afturd protection The cath lonming 
this mound is wall compacted together, and made 
solid by the labours of the architect, and within 
this fim set mound wa complex aiangemcnt ol 
gallcuies and passages of Commumcauon — Fiistya 
cucular gallery occupies the upper puition of the 
mound, and this communicates by mean» of five 
descending passages with anothes galicry at the bane 
of the mound cnclosing a larger aica Phose pas- 
mages ae nedily at equal distances Within the 
aria of this lowar gallary is a chamber, not imme 
diately communicating with it, but with the uppa 
gallery, by thice abruptly descending tunnels 
Lhis chamber is the dormitory of the mole = kiom 
the basal gallery opens a high 1oad tunnel, which as 
cared oulanadiect line to the extent of the manor 
over which the individual presides, and fiom the bot- 
tom of the cenfial chamber a passage descends, and 
then sweeping upwards joins this main oad at a little 
distance fiom the hillock, »o that the mole can 
enter the lugh-ioad either from its dormitory oF 
fiomthe basalgallery Besides the high-: oad, eight 
o1 nine other tunnels ave canicd out from the basal 
gallery, they ae of greater: or Jess extent, and 
wind :ound moe or less miegulaily, opemng into 
the ugh :oad at vatious distances from the hillock 
these wieguda: tunnels the mole is continually ex- 
tending im quest of prey, thiowmeg up the soil 
above the tut, through holes which it makes for 
the purpose, and which form the oidinary mole- 
hills which we often see crowded thickly together 
The high or main 10oad exceeds in diameter the 
body of the mole, and is solid and well trodden, 
with smooth sides, its depth varies, accoiding to 
the quality of the soil, instinct duecting the little 
excavator in his work, Quadinauily it 18 five or ax 
inches below the suriace, but when cared under a 
stieamlet o1 pathway it mw often a foot and a halt 
beneath It sometimes happens that the mole will 
diive two 01 more additional high roads in order to 
the extention of its operations ; and one high-1oad 
oc. Casionally serves severa] moles, which, however, 
never tiespass on each other's preserves. They 
often meet in these roads which will not admit of 
two passing at the same time; one therefore must 





ybull dog, with 
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retreat,-but when two males thus come into collision 
they frequently attack each other, the weaker fall. 
ing # victim in the combat. The alleys upening 
fiom the sides of the high-road are generally in- 
chned downwards with a gradual ep: and then 
at the te:mination of these the mole excavates 
branch alleys, upheaving mole-hills, as it works on- 
wards in pursuit of prey. This, however, is not 
invanably the case, but rather where prey is abun. 
dant in rich soils. where the soil 18 barren, the mole 
1s constantly driving fresh alleys; these in winter 
are cairied deep down to whee the worms have 
pierced their way beyond the line to which the 
fiost penetrates, fur, be it observed, the mole dows 
not hybeinate, but 1s as active during winter as in 
spiing or summer, though the results of his opera- 
tions are Jess mamiest In soft mich soils, where 
the worms are among the roots of the turf, the mole, 
as may be often noticed, diives very superficial runs 
in the pursuit of them, these 1uns are to be seen 
where a thin layer of nchly manured soil overlays 
astratum of giavel in fact, the depth of these 
alleys is always determined by the quality of the 
soi] and consequent situation of the woams With 
respect to the nest of the female, it 18 generally con- 
structed at a distance fiom the foitiess, where, at 
some convenient pait, three or fou: passages inter- 
sect each other = tilus point of converge ice 18 en- 
Jaiged and rendered commodious, and fitted to re- 
ceive a bed made of diy herbage, fibrous roots, &c, 
The chamber is generally beneath a large hillock, 
but not always, and the surrounding’ »o1] 1s usual] 
such as fo nftord abundant food to the female wit 
little trouble on her part) ‘The mole bieeds im the 
sprung, mostly in Apitl, and brings foith four or five 
young ata buth These are supposed to remain 
unde: the mothe: s care tall about half grown, when 
they commence an independent existence 

Such 1s the constitution of the molethat a short fast 
proves fatal Jt would appca: that all its animal 
uppefifes are in excess, ifs hunger is voracit 
amounting to rage, undcr the influence of which it 
fastens on its prey with intense eageiness  Eurth- 
WOlms are its tavourite food, and these it skins with 
pieat addicss, squeezing out the earthy contents of 
the body before swallowing at It 1s not, however, 
exclusively upon carthworms and the larvea of in- 
ncats that the mole feeds, dung the months of 
Junc and July it isin the habit of leaving its runs 
undar the tut, and of wandering dung the night 
(and accasionally even during the day) on the 
buiface, im quest ul prey, such as birds, mice, 
fiogs, lizards, snails, &c , but it refuses to touch 
the toad, in conseqnence nu doubt of the acrid 
exudation from that reptiles shin During these 
nocturnal ¢xcursions if often falls a prey to the 
owl, and we have seen it inthe day-time caught 
and killed by dogs 

The voracity of the mole and its perpctually re- 
culuing repasts upon ammal food rcendet water not 
only a welcome 1clreshiment, but necessary to its 
existence A run, sometimes used by many indi- 
viduals, always Icads fo a ditch, sticam, or pond, af 
such be within a moderate distance If these natu- 
ral supphes be not af hand, the mole sinks Jittle 
wells, in the shape of perpendicular shafts, which 
become filled with fhe rain, and retain the water, 
and they have sometimes been found bimtull, 
Scarcity of water, o1 a drought, as well asa scarcity 
of woims, olten obliges the mole toshilt its quaiters, 
and locate upon other grounds — In its migiation it 
will cross biooks or tiveis, swimming admuably , 
and when spring o: autumn floods mundate the 
fields, it casily saves itseli by these means = It w 
moreover affimed thatin this peul the male and 
female biave the waters together, and expose theme. 
selves to the ufmost danger in onde: to save their 
young, in which office of parental devotion they 
mutually asset and protect cach other 

Ihe disposition of this animal 1s ferce and com- 
bative I! several moles be hept in a box of eaith, 
and not supplied with an abundance of food, they 
attack each other, and the weaker falls a prey to the 
stronger, when the mole scizes, it holds hke a 
a tcnacious giipe, and is not 
easily disengaged. M Gecfhoy St. Hilaire de- 
scribes the manner in which the mole approaches 
and seizes a bid it exerts several stratagems to 
get within reach of its victim, employing the ut- 
most address and caution, but when this 18 ac- 
complished, 1t suddenly chances its plan, and 
makes an instantaneous and impetuous attack, 
fastens on the haples» bid, tears open the abdomen, 
thrusts its snout among the viscera, and sevels in 
its banguinaly repast. Alter satiating its ravenous 
appetite, it sinks into a profound repose: in the 
winter it slumbers in its fortress. but in the 
summer, beneath some ordinary mole hill in one of 
iis alleys. This sleep endures for about four hours, 
or peshaps longer, in the middle of the day, when it 
awakes with a renovated appetite. Its busiest time 
is in the evening, dung the night, and early in the 
morning. It might be supposed from the figure uf 




















the mole taat its motions were very slow and de- 

Hberate; it tripe along, however, af a fair pace, and 

—o, aaa aan runs and galleries with 
ra , 

The mole does not exist in the extreme north of 
Scotland, in Zetland, or the Orkney Islands, nor has 
it been seen in any part of leland. 

Varieties of this anima! often occur: we have 
examined specimens o! a mouse-colour, of a white, 
eream-white, and pale yellowish orange. 


1057, 1058.—Tuz Carz Carysocniors 


(Chrysochloris Capensis). The Mole is represented 
in Ainca by the Chrysochlore, but the fore-paws are 
only armed with three nails, of which the outer- 
most is long, thick, arched, and pointed; there 1s 
no tai! This singular animal is less than a mole, 
and appears to be entirely destitute of eyes. Its 
velvety fur has a metallic lustre, changing from 
dark green to bronze or copper in different lights. 
This species 18 @ native of Southern Afnca, where 
it lives ikke the mole in burrows, and feeds on 
worms and insects. It 18 the Taupe doiée of the 
French. A second species, the Rufous Chrysochlore 
ee has been discovered by Dr. A. 
mith. 


1059.—Tas Tulck-Trarrzp Conprziurs, ox Srar- 
nosey Mouse 


(Condylura Macroura). The Condylures, or star- 
nosed moles, are confined to North America; they 
closely resemble the common mole in their feet, 
general aspect, and habits, but the tail 1s longer, 
and the disc at the end of the snout is encircled by 
little moveable cartilaginous processes like the 
rays of a star. The eyes are extremely minute, 
externa] ears are wanting ; aur, deep, thick and fine 


The teeth consist of incisors, qi canines, 7— * mo- 


lars, —. (See Fig. 1060, teeth of C. cristata ) 


We have no minute details respecting the man- 
nera and instincts of the Chrysochlores, of which 
three species are distinguished: they are burrowing 
animals, feeding upon worms and the larvee of in- 
sects, Sc. The thick-tailed Condylure was dis- 
covered by Mr. David Douglas on the banks of the 
Columbia River. The colour of the fur above 1s 
deep lustious brown, paler on the under parts The 
tail 18 contracted at its root, whence if gradually 
enlarges, and then tapers toa fine point Length 
of head and body, four inches and a half, of the 
taiJ, two inches and a half, 


1061 —Tue Ii xpGeHoe 


(Erinaceus Europeus) Riccio of the Ifahans, 
Erizo of the Spamsh; Ournzo of the Portuguese ; 
Hé:isson of the French Igel of the Germans; Evgel- 
varken of the Dutch; Pin-suin of the Danes; Drae- 
nog and J)raen y coed of the ancient British , 
Urchin, Provincial English , "Exives of the Greeks, 
It 18 superfluous to enter into an elaborate desc 1p 
tion of this spine-covered animal; all are well 
acquainted with its external Characters, and all 
know that if has the power of rolling itself up into 
a ball, presenting an array of seriied spines formi- 
dable fo its antagonst. A peculiar muscular ex- 
pansion beneath the skin enables the hedgehog 
thus completely to enshroud itself in its panoply. RB 
in a hood, the margin of which 1s closed by means 
of a circular muscle, the head and hmbs being 
retracted within. While the animal 1s thus en- 
veloped in its armed skin, the spines are stiffly sct 
by the action of the muscular expansion, and 
radiate from the ball: and such is the stiength and 
elasticity of this cevering, that a hedgehog may 
roll down a steep place or precipitous bank without 
the slightest injury. Mr. Bell assures us that he 
has repeatedly seen a domesticated hedgehog in his 
possession run towards the precipitous wall of an 
area, and without hesifation o: a moment's pause 
for preparation throw itself off, contracting at the 
same instant info a ball, in which condition it 
reached the ground fiom a height of twelve o 
fourteen feet, when, alter a few moments, if would 
unfold itself and run off unhurt The hedgehog 1s 
nocturnal in its habits: it frequents woods, copses, 
old gardens, orchards, and thick hedgerows where 
it remains rolled up in its retieat during the day, 
coming forth on the approach of twilight, and con- 
tinuing on the alert til] morning. It» motions are 
quick and irregular, and its pace a soit of heavy 
paddling, the body being close to the ground, and 
the feet plantigrade. Its food consists of insects, 
slugs, frogs, tous, mice, and even snakes; to which 
it adds eggs. young nestlings, and various kinds of 
vegetables, as the roots of grass and plantain. and 
ripe orchard-fruits which fall from the trees. White 
notices the manner in which it bores with its snout, 
to wet at the root of the plantain. which it eats, 
eaving the tuft of leaves untouched. In the first 
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volume of the '‘ Zoological Journal’ is the narrative, 


MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


from the pen of Mr. Brodeiip, of an expe:ment 
made by Professor Buckiand, relative to the de- 
struction of snakes by the hedgehog, trom which 1t 
would appear that the cunning quadruped makes a 
sudden attack on the reptile, and giving it a hard 
bite, peacerays Gab itselt up for satety, then cau- 
tiously unfolds, and inflicts another wound, repealing 
its attachs till the snake 1s “‘ scotched,” tts back-bone 
being broken in several places; it next passes the 
body of the snake gradually thiough its jaws, crack- 
ing the bones at short intervals, which done, st pro- 
ceeds to eat its victim us one would cat a radish, 
beginning with the tip of the tail, and slowly pro- 
ceeding upwards. We have frequently seen hedge- 
hogs eat trogs, rapidly crunching their bones with 
an audible nuwe. The hedgehog may be easily 
domesticated, and becomes familar, feeding on 
soaked bread, vegetables, and meat, it 18 useful in 
hitchens, which it effectually cleais of crickets, 
cockroaches, beetles, &c , and as it keeps quiet in 
itp nest o1 retreat all day, produces itself no incon- 
venience. Superstitious iznoiance, as in the case 
of the poor little shrew, has led to the cruel pei- 
secution of the hedgehog, because, fo:sooth, it was 
(and in some places still is) believed to drain dry 
the udders of the cows duwing the night, to the 
surpiise of the milkmaid and the indignation of the 
larmer. To the Slow-woim and the Fe:n-owl 
(Caprimulgus) the same mischievous habits have 
also been attributed, the physical impovsibility of 
their committing such a theft: being overlooked cr 
not appreciated With respect to the hedgehog, 
this accusation, as Mi. Bell observes, is about as 
well founded as that by Phny, and exaggerated by 
is aa who asserts that it ascends trees, hnochs 
off the apples and pears (Ashan says figs), and 
throwing itself down upon them 60 that they may 
stick to its spines, trots off with the prize 

The hedgehog hybernates, passing the winter in 
a state or complete torpidity Jt maken its retreat 
in banks under the hollow roots of trees, in holes or 
othe: sheltered and convement places, constructing 
a soit of nest o: bed of grasses, died leaves, and 
moss, with these it covers itself deeply and closely, 
and when discovered hybernating resembles a ball 
or roundish mass of hesbage, which it seems to have 
attached to its spines by repeatedly rolling itself 
round amidst the heap it had stored up 

The female breeds early m the summer, forming 
an arttul nest, roofed so as to throw off the rain, 
within, it 1 well Jined with leaves and moss = The 
young, from two to fourin number, are blind at their 
buth, about two inches Jong, perfectly white, and 
naked, though the rudiments of the pickles are 

eceptible These soon develop themselves, and 
aiden even before the eyes we opened, but if as 
not till a later penod that the young are able to 
diaw down the skin over the muzzle, and fold them- 
selves into a complete ball The mother 1s devoted 
to her offspring, and unremitting In her duties 
Formerly the flesh of the hedgehog was eaten in 
ow island, and 18 go still on some parts of the Con- 
tinent. An intimate fiend of the writer had one 
dressed and served up for dinner, and assured us 
thar it was excellent, we must, however, remember 
the old adage “ De gustibus,” &e few, we think, 
would willingly patake of such “small deer” ‘The 
Romans made use of the spiny skin of the hedge- 
hog in hacking hemp for the weaving of cloth 

The hedgehog 1s found in most parts of Kurope , 
its length, when ful) grown, 14 about nine inches and 
a half. Fig. 1062 1epresents the skull The den- 


6 
tition 18 as follows :—Incisors, g' the two middle the 


3—3 
longest, false molars, 53 molars with acute 


tubercles, s—3i small tube:culous molars, 1 


Closely allied to the genus Erinaceus 1s the genus 
Centetes Ill. (Centenes, Desm , Setiger, Geof ), 
which comprehends certain hedgehog-hke animals, 
confined, as tar as we know, to the Mauitius and 
Madagascar. They are covered with spines, but 
these spines are fecbler than those of the hedge- 
hog noi do the ammals enjoy so completely the 
power of rolling themselves up into @& ball. ‘They 
differ moreover in their dentition, the incisors 

— ; molars, —— 


4 6 
being go qi canines, 7— ray See 


Fig 1063. The muzzle 1s long and pointed, the tail 
wanting, These animals hybernate dunng the dry 
season, when then natural food, insects and worms, 
fail, and revive on the return of the rainy season. 
In their habits they are nocturnal. 


1064,— Tix Tenrxc, on TANREC 


(Centetes ecaudatus, Cuv ; Eninaceus ecaudatus, 
ann ). Thi» species exceeds our hedgehog in size, 
and ia covered above with long flexible spines ¢x- 
cept on the top of the head; the under paits are 


i The body, legs, 


8 


clad with yellowish bristly hairs, a few black cae 
being intermixed. 

The Tenrec 1s a native of Madagasear, but hes 
been naturalized in the Mauritius. Of ite habits 
we have but :mpertect detaila. On June 14, 1831, 
a letter respecting these animals, addressed to the 
Zoological Soviety, and dated Port Louis, December 
15, 1830, was read at the scientific meeting. It 
referred to previous unsuccesstul attempts on the 
part of the Society’s valuable correspondent to 
transport from the Mauntius to England living 
Gouramies and Tanrecs, and promeed a repetition 
of the expenment Mr. Teliair states that he has 
now a pau of living Taniecs, fully grown, ready to 
send to England when he can place them under 
proper care, “ They live on boiled mce, but wall 
probably not exist long upon that alone, as ther 
natural food 1s chiefly composed of worms, insects, 
hizaids, and the eggs of snails, of which it would 
be difficult to cary a sufficient supply in a living 
state on board alup. Fresh supplies might, how- 
eve, be obtained at Madagascar or the Cape of 
Good Hope, at St Helena Ascension, and the Cape 
de Verd Islands , and the animals might thus arrive 
mn good health in England, where they would pro- 
bably survive for eome time, burrowing under a 
dungheap, or living in straw in a hothouse or 
greenbouse An opportunity would thus be fur- 
nished of observing their habits. In the Mauritius 
they sleep through the greater part of the winter 
from Apml to November, and are only to be foun 
when summer heat wm felt, which being generally 
ushered in by an electne state of the atmosphere, 
the negioes (with whom they are a lavounte tood) 
ad they are awakened by the peals of thunder 
which precede the summer storma or “ plues 
dorage.” Even in summer they are not often seen 
beyond the holes in which they burrow, except at 
niysht. Their favourite haunts are among the old 
roots of clumps of bamboos. ‘They have a ve 
overpoweling smell of musk at all times, wiuch is 
increased to an extraordinary degree when they are 
distinbed or frightened, yet their flesh is con- 
sidered so savoury by the negroes, that they are 
unwilling to sell those which they catch, and would 
not exchange it for any other food, except perha 
for the “ounte,” which as the caffieh hung up in 
the sun until it acquires a most fetid smell, tuntin 
the atmosphere to a great distance, in this state t 
is a clnef ingredient in their favourite ragout.” 


1065 —T'ng Statrpep Trxrec 


(Centetes semispmosus) This species is of small 
size: the head i very conical, the muzzle elon- 
gated and pointed, the body m clothed with a 
mixture of spines and bristles, and 1s banded lon- 
gitudinally yellow and black Native country, 
Madagascar, 


1066 — Tux Sriny Trnesc, on Taxpnao 


| (Centetes spmosus) , Euiculus nigrescens? of Isidore 


Geoffioy — Incisors, 4? molars, 


The tendiac of Buffon is more hke a hedgehog in 
appearance than are the (wo previous species. it 
y covered above with close, short, stiff spines, and 
wilh bustle hke hairs on the under pats. The 
spines ae of a deep mahogany colow, whitish at 
the root and pomt. Under parts yellowish-white, 
Native countiy, Madagascar, where it ts said to 
make a bunow an the neighbourhood of fresh or 
salt water, 118 habits resemble those of the rest 
of its race, and it is acceptable to the negroes as 
food 

An insectivorous animal allied to the Tendrac, 
and calied Sokinah at Madagascar, will be tound 
described and figued under the name of Kc hinops 
Teli, Martin, in the * Trans. Zool. Soc ,’ vol. 1, 
p 249, and charactensed in the * Zool Proceeds,,’ 
1838, p 17. Ot its habits and manners no ac counts 
have been obtained, but from the rigidness of the 
spines, and the development of the muscular sub- 
cutaneous expansion (Panmiculus carnosus), it ap- 
pears probable that this anmmal has, hike the hedge- 
hog, the power of rolling itsell up into a ball, which 
is not the case with the tenrec. 


1067.—Tus Gyuxuge 


Gumnura Rafflen) Of the genus Gymoura (Hora. 
Coa and Varoeh on apecits only 16 at present 
recognised. It 15 # native ol Sumatra, and its intro- 
duction to science is due to the late Sir I’. Stamford 
Raffles, who first described it under the title of 
Vivena Gymnuia Cuvier observes that it appears 
to approach Cladobates (J upata) in its teeth, and 
the shrews in tts muzzle and scaly tail. The toes 
are five in number on each foot ; the eyes are small, 
the whiskers long; the fu: consists of a short dense 
woolly undercoat, and long coarse thinly-set harrs. 
first hall of the tail, a : stipe 
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1069 — Teeth of Banarin,. 
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1074.—Skeleton of Dugong, 





1040 = Teeth of Dugong. 1079.—Treth of Mana 


1077,~ Skull of Dugong. 
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1048 — Manntea. 
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1076,—Skeleton of Munatee. 





1078.—Bkull of Manatee. 





the eyes are black ; the head, neck, ard end 
of the tai) are white ; the muzzie is elongated. _ i 


dentition as follows ;—Jncisors, éi canines, 


i—' 
molars, oe Of its habits nothing definite is 


known. It exhales a strong musky smell. Speci- 
mens are preserved in the Museum of the Zoological 
Society. 


1068.—Tue BANnxrine 


Tupaia Javanica). The genus Tupaia, Raffles 
lutolmien F. Cuvier; Surexglis, Diard; Glis- 
sorex, Desmurest; Hyogale, Temminck), contains 
about three species, natives of Sumatra and Java, 
where they inhabit the forests. In their dentition 
there is some resemblance to that of the hedgehog. 


2 
The formula stands as follows :—Incisors, ¢; ca- 
nines, =; molars, oe Fig. 1069 represents the 


teeth: a, those of the upper jaw; 5, those of the 
lower. The head is oblong and depressed ; the 
snout Jong and attenuated ; the nostrils lateral; the 
eyes very large and rather prominent ; the body 
long, slender, and covered with close fur and soft 
hairs; the tail is longer than the body, and com- 
pressed ; the feet plantigrade and pentadactyle ; the 
toes compressed and furnished with hooked claws ; 
the thumb is distinct, and moveable in a direction 
pd Pang to the others. Fig. 1070 represents the hend 
the Tupaia Tana of Sumatra: a, in profile; and 
6, asseen from above. Fig. 1071 represents the head 
of the Banxring (Tupaia Javanica) : and Fig. 1072 ; 
a, the fore-foot; 6, the hind-foot; in both the 
thumb is seen distinct, especially in the hind foot. 

Dr. Horsfield (‘ Zoological Researches in Java ') 
states that in the Malayan language the name of 
Tupai isa general term for various small animals 
which have the external form and agility of the 
squirrel ; while each different species, agreeably to 
the observations of the natives of the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, where these animals are 
found, is distinguished by a paiticular epithet. 
Thus two small animals, which, according to Dr. 
Horsfield’s classification, belong to the genus above 
described, are, he says, denominated Tupni Press 
and Tupai Tana; while several other animals be- 
longing to the genus Sciurus are denominated 
Tupai Jinjang, Tupai Tankrawa, &c. The same 
author states that three species of ‘Tupuaia had been 
discovered when he wrote, two of which are natives 
of Sumatra, Penang, and Singapura, while the 
third has been found exclusively in Java, where it 
is distinguished by the name of Bangsring or Sins- 
ring. 

The tupasias, instead of being strictly terrestrial, 
lead, to a certain extent, the life of squirrels, having 
all their sprightliness and activity, and much of the 

eneral appearance of those animals. They are, in 
act, semi-arborea] insectivora, and were it not for 
their Jong head and pointed snout, could scarcely 
be distinguished, at a distance, from some of the 
Sciuri. Their fine soft fur is of a dark red, and on 
the tail the hair, which is long and bushy, is dis- 
tichous, or arranged Jaterally, especially if viewed 
on the under suiface. Sir ‘T’. Stamford Raffles states 
that they are decidedly diurnal, their large bright 
eyes being suited to dayhght, and that they live 

rincipally on fruits, and especially that of the 
Sayo gadis. The Banxring or Bang-ring of Java is 
lively and active. Dr. Horsfield, who met with it 
during his researches in Java, states that intiavers- 
wing the province of Blambangan, in 1806, he dis- 
covered it in the extensive forests which almost 
entirely cover the eastern extremity of the island ; 
and he thinks that its range, though it may not be 
confined exclusively to that province, is extremely 
limited, Fiom the scanty information afforded by 
the natives, it would seem that the bangsring lives 
on trees, and “ feeds on truts and nuts;” but Dr. 
Horsfield observes that this account must be received 
with duelimitation, and he refers to the system of den- 
tition as indicating that the bangsring ts more adapted 
to animal than vegetable food. Length, trom ex- 
tremity of nose to the root of the tail, six inches 
five lines; of tail, six inches five lines. 

The fur of the bangsring is close, silky, and deli- 
cate, with a few longer, more rigid, and darker- 
. coloured hairs dispersed throughout it. The upper 

rts are brown, alightly diversified with grey of 

ifferent shades; the lower par's dirty white, with a 
slight tint of greyish: the ta:i agrees with the upper 
ris; andthe rar, ope line, which is nearly an inch 
me agrees with the neck. 
he Ferruginous Tupaia is a native of Sumatra, 
and does not appear to differ essentially in its habits 
from the Java species, Sir Stamford Raffles states 
that a tame ‘Tupaia ferruginea was suffered to go 
about at perfect liberty, ranged in freedom over the 
whole house, nnd never failed to present himself 
on the breaklast and dinzer table, where he partock 
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of fruit and milk. qui n OX~ 
tract from the ‘ Proceedings of the Asiatic Societv. 
where it ia stated that a tiving Tupaia ferruginea 
was brought to Bengal by a medical gentleman; it 
ran about the house tame, but would not allow 
itself to be caught for close inspection. Though at 
liberty to run out of doors whenever it liked, it 
showed no disposition to leave its quarters, and 
evinced some attachment to the family; for when- 
ever strangers entered the house it showed dis- 
quietude and made a chattering noise. It gave no 
trouble in feeding, for it was always on the search 
after insects, and its favourite food seemed to 
flies, crickets, grasshoppers, and cockroaches. Spe- 
cimens of the three species are preserved in the 
Museum of the Zuological Society. 





Tribe—-AQUATIC PACHYDERMATA 


(The Herbivorous Cetacea of Cuvier).—if our 
reader will turn to our account of the fossil Dino- 
therium and Toxodon, p. 111, he will find that we 
have there alluded to the Dugong or Duvong, 
and the Lamantin (the Aquatic Gravigrades of Blain- 
ville), as belonging to the Pachydermatous order, 
and as having in manners and organization little 
relationship tu the true whales, excepting in so far as 
they are alike modified for the wateis of the deep. 

In their external form, indeed, these aquatic 
paenyecae are whale-hke: there are no hinder 
imbs, the pelvis being either rudimentary or want- 
ing, and the fore-limbs are converted into flippers 
o1 paddles; the body is continued conical till it ter- 
tuinates in a transverse or horizontal tail, consisting 
of an expanse of cartilage covered with tendinous 
fibres and skin, and which is the chief organ of 
aquatic locomotion. The skin is almost naked, oily, 
and covers a layer of subcutaneous blubber or fat ; 
the lipsare studded with thick wiry bristles. Although 
the nasal opening is placed high on the skull, the nos- 
trils in the skin are placed at the extiemity of the 
muzzle, which is remarkably obtuse and truncate— 
a form advantageous for the browsing habits of these 
animals, which feed on submarine vegetables. The 
eyes are protected by a membrana nictitans, and the 
tents in the females are situated just behind the 
roots of the flippers—two points of difference be- 
tween these aquaticsand the whales. ‘The stomach 
is sacculated ; the teeth present flat bruising sur- 
faces; there are no intercostal and intra-veitebral 
aiterial plexuses, as in the true Cetacea (Fig. 1073). 
The bones of the skeleton are of dense texture and 
destitute of medullary cavities; they are not Joaded 
with oil, as in the Cetacea, In the Indian Dugong 
there are seven cervical vertebra, nineteen costal 
vertebia, and thirty lumbar, pelvic, and caudal. 
In the Dugong ol the Red Sea these latter vertebrae 
amount to thirty-three; making in all fifly-nine. 
The number of the ribs is nmeteen on each side. 
The lower jaw is articulated to the cranium by 
a true synovial capsule, reflected over cartila- 
vinous surfaces, and not, as in the true Cetacea, 
by a coarse, oily, ligamentous substance. In the 
Lamantin or Manatee, the ribs ate sixteen on 
each side. Fig. 1074 represents the skeleton of the 
Dugong, and Fig. 1075 that of the Manatee. They 
may be compared together, and with the skeleton 
of the Porpoise, Fig. 1076 (a true cetacean), with 
advantage. 

Fig. 1077 represents the skull of the Dugong ; Fig. 
107-, that of the Manatee. Theskull of the manatee 
may be distinguished from that of the dugong by 
the following particulars :—The nasal bones are 
very smal}, and imbedded, so to speak, mn the fiontal, 
which consist of two poitions advancing forwards, 
so as to enter info the upper margin of the nasal 
orifice, and form the ceiling of the orbits. The in- 
termaxillary bones (a) advance far forwards, but are 
destitute of teeth, excepting during the early stages 
of the animal's existence; these bones form the 
lateral edges of the nasal orifice, which is very spa- 
cious; but in the living animal the bones are con- 
tinued by a cartilaginous addition, so that the nos- 
trils open at the end of the muzzle. The orbits are 
situated far forwards, and their margin is very pro- 
minent; the zygomatic arch is broad and stiong ; 
fhe muzzle advances directly forwards with a very 
slight gradual downward bend. The dentition of 
the manatee (Fig. 1079) is not correctly ascertained. 
In adult skulls eight molars on each side are usually 
found, in others nine or ten; and Fred Cuvier ob- 
serves that, as in some of the ordinary Pachyder- 
mata, the anterior molars, worn the first, fal] as the 
posterior ones become developed, being, indeed, 
pushed out by their advance. 

The skull of thedugong (Fig. 1077) is distinguished 
by the enormous size of the intermaxillary bones, 
a, which extend backwards as jar as the middle of 
the temporal fos, and are bent down with asudden 
angle (reminding us of the beak of the famingo) 
over the elongated symphysis of the Jower jaw. In 


this deflected poition of each intermaxillary bone is" Hist.’ May, 
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lodged the root ofa nent, fusk-like, but not 
very prominent inten r, there being twe of these 
teeth above, none below. This development and 
shape of the intermaxillary bones throws the nasal 
orifice higher up than in the manatee; the lower 
jaw ia thicker, shorter, deeper, and its symphysis fits 
the deflected portion of the intermaxillary bones 
Inthe young dugong the molars are five on each. 
side, abuve and below; but the three anterior are 
deciduous, the two last being permanent,(see den- 
tition, Fig. 1080). To those who wish to investigate 
the anatomy of this animal we recommend a paper 
by Professor Owen, in the ‘ Zool. Proceeds.’ for 
1838, p. 28. 





1081.—Tuzs Duaone 


(Halicore Dugong, F.Cuv.) ; Halicore Indicus, Des- 
marest. This species is a native of the Indian seas, 
being common among the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and visiting also the coasts of New 
Holland. Its favourite haunts are the mouths of 
rivers and straits between proximate islands, where 
the depth of water ig but trifling (three or four 
fathoms), and where, at the bottom, grows a luxu- 
riant pasturage of submarine alge and fuci: here 
in calm weather may gmail! troops be seen feeding 
below the surface, and every now and then rising to 
take breath. The position of the mouth, the mus- 
cular powers and mobility of the lps garnished with 
wiry bristles, and the ahoit incisor tusks of the upper 
jaw, enable these animals to seize and drag up the 
long fronds of the subaquatic vegetables which 
constitute their nourishment. 

The dugong is in high esteem as an article of 
food, its flesh being fender and not unlike beefs 
hence it is hunted assiduously by the \ialays, who 
attack the animal with harpoons, in the manage- 
ment of which they are very dexterous. 

The mutual affection of the male and female is 
very great, and the latter is devoted to her offspring, 
Ifa dugong be killed, the survivor of the pair, care- 
less of danger, follows after the boat, carrying the 
body, impelled by gn overmastering passion, and 
thus often shares the fate of its partner ; indeed, if 
one be taken, the other is an easy prize. . 

The dugong attains to the length of seven or eight 
feet ; its caudal paddle is crescent-shaped ; the large 
thick upper lip hangs over the lower; the skin of 
the body 18 thinly set, with very short prickly brie- 
tles; the anterior limbs, or flippers, are destitute of 
nails. The ventricles of the heart are not united 
together, but form as it were two distinct hearts 
joined at the top: this separation of the ventricles 
does not alter the routine of the circulation, The 
eyes are very small, 

_ Anallied species (Halicore Tabernaculi) has been 
cpr bith by MM. Ehrenberg and Riippell in the 
ed Sea. 


1082.—Tuz Manates, on Lamantin 


(Manatus Americanus; Trichecus Manatus, Vinn.). 
The American manatee inhabits the embouchure of 
the Amazon, O:inoko, and other :iveis of South 
America, and feeds upon subaquatic herbage. Ite 
flippers exhibit rudiments of nails, and by their aid 
it sometimes diags its unwieldy body on shore, and 
crawls up the banks, either to bask in the sun or 
seek for terrestrial vegetables. The males and 
females are mutually attached to each other, and 
the latter are tenderly devoted totheir young, which 
soon alter birth they carry under their flippers where 
the teats are seated. This species measures from 
six to seven feet in length; the head is small, the 
muzzle thick and fleshy, presenting at its extremity 
a semicircular disc, at the upper part of which are 
the nostrils, semicircular orifices, directed forwards, 
Ihe eyes are small; the aperture of the auditory 
canal almost am pereeps ble: From the shoulders 
the body giadually diminishes, and terminates in 
flat, horizontal, oval paddle. 
_ A distinct species (Manatus Senegalensis, Deam.) 
14 found in the embouchure of the Senegal and other 
oe a Rd eanile Africa; its manners resemb.e 
1ose Of the preceding, i 
Neat P g, but we have no very precise 
According to Dr. Harlan, a distinct spec 
manatee, which he terms Manatus latirostrie inbabi ite 
the shores of some parts of North America, 


1083.—ZrvuGcLopor, 


The fossil teeth here represented were disc 

by Dr. Harlan in America. and attributed by hi 
to an extinct reptile, which he termed Basilosaurus 
Professor Owen, however, proves them to belong to 
an extinct animal referable tothe present tribe. and 
allied to the manatee and dugong : and for this ani- 
mal he has proposed the name of Zeuglocon, a word 
suggested by the form of the pusterior molars, which 
resemble two teeth tied or yoked together "a, te 
presents the cut surface of one of these teeth. each 
pert cian 4 a a ral pulp cavit y, aud concented 
strie Of growth. For minute detaily ‘Mag 

1839, p. 208, ee eee 





| ORDER CETACEA. 
Taz Cetacea are characterised by the conical fish- 
hke form of the body covered with a smooth naked 
akin. edupted for the medium in which they live; 
between the skin and the muscles is a layer of 
blubber, varying in thickness in different species, 
and most abundant in the Gieenland whale, its 
thickness bem: from eight or ten to twenty inches. 
The uses of this layer are various :—1n the first place 
itrenders the huge body of these animals specifically 
lighter than the surrounding fluid ; secondly, it ma- 
terially tends to the preservation of the vital heat; 
and, thirdly, it affords protection to the internal 
organs against the effects of the enormous pressuie 
fo which these animals are subject while plunging 
deep into the abysses of the ocean. The fore-limbs 
are modified into flippers, and the postenor part of 
the body, destitute of hind limbs, is continued coni- 
cal, and terminates ina broad horizontal cartilagi- 
nous paddle. On the central line of the upper sui tace, 
and generally towards the tail, 1s sometimes seated a 
small vertical cartilaginous fin, unconnected with the 
skeleton. This fin varies in figure, and 1s often ab- 
sent. Itis partly by the aid of this fin, where present, 
but more so by that of the flippers, that the cetacea 
balance themselves in the water, for when dead o1 

dying they float on the side or the back. The made 

of progression consists of a sentes of leaps or impulses 
produced by the action of the tail, which i bent 

down and then struck out with greater or less vio- 
Jence, accoiding to the rapidity with which the 

animal iy cleaving its way. By means of this organ 

it can dive instantaneously, or even leap out of the 

water, throwing the waves around into spray and 

foam. In the ordinary position of the cetacea while 

floating, only the top of the head and pat of the 

back appear above the suiface, their capactous 
jaws, and also the eyes, being beneath; hence, in 

order to admit of unintenupted respuation, the 

situation and structue of the nostiuls are modified 

accaidingly. 

+ These animalsare called blowing cetacea, because, 

in consequence of the strocture of the nostrls, they 

are capable of throwing up jets of water or spray 

accompanied with a Joud none, this act is termed 

Slowing, and the nasal ottfiees blow-holes or spi- 
racles ; they open on the top of the head, and lead to 

two lage membranous pouches seated immediately 

below the integument. These pouches ae recep- 

facies for fluid, which, being forced np into them, 1s 

prevented from returning into the throat by certam 

valves furnished with strong museles lodged above 

the intermaxillary bones, see Fig. 1084, the skull of 

the Dolphin: it is in the hollow at the top of the head 

that these pouches ae placed = The posterior nasal 

passage ts furnished with longitidinal and circular 

muscular fibres, and opens into the pharynx or back 
ae of the mouth, and into it the larynx rises in the 
om of a pyramid, and the circular filses of the nasal 

passage have the power of grasping it by their con- 
tiactions. The channel, therefore, fiom the larynx 
through the posterior nasal passage into the pouches 
is plain. Now these pouches are lodged, a5 we have 
said, beneath the skin, and the nostiils which conduct 

to them open externally by a transverse sennlunar 

sht, while very strong muscular fibres, radiating from 

the entue circumference of the cranium, cover the 
whole surface of the apparatus, and act as ¢ ompres- 
soisof the punches Let us suppose, says Cuvier, 

‘Sthat the cetaceous animal has taken into ifs mouth 

some water which it wishes to eject; if moves 
its tongue and jaws as if it were about fo swal- 
low, but, closing the pharynx, if forces the water fo 
mount into the nasal passage, where its progiess 1s 
accelerated by the action of the cucular fibies, until 

it rawea the valves and distends the membranous 
ponches above. Here it can be retaimed until the 

animal wishes to eject it, and take in bieath. In 

order to spout, the valves being closed, 1 faoreibly 

compresses the pouches by means of the muscular 
expansions which cover them; and compelled to 
escape by the narrow crescentic aperture, ois pro- 

jected to a height corresponding to the force of the 

sressure.” ‘The noise, however, called blowing, shows 
that the animal forcibly exhausts its lungs of the pent- 
up breath, diving the air through the nasal onfices 
which, mingled with the water contamed in the 
pouches, rives like spray or dense mist. Fig. 1085 
represents a section of the head of the por poise, show- 
ing the structure of the nasal apparatus. This ap- 
paratua is of little use as an olfactory organ, the sense 
of smell being very deficient. As respects the or- 
gans of sight we may observe that the eye is very 
amall, and adapted, as in fishes, to the density of the 
surrounding medium, the cornea being flat, and the 
crystalline lens globular; there 1s no lachr mal 
gland, but the lids are furnished with certain little 
glands secreting a fluid adapted for lubricating the 
eye-ball. The external aperture of the ear is mui- 
nute and capable of being closed at pleasure. Under 
water the whale hears the smallest sounds, the 
slightest splash of the oar, but to sounds in the air 
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states, it is insensible. Its auditory apparatus, en- 
closed in a bone (petrous portion of the temple) re- 
markable for hardness, appreciates only the vibrat ion 
of water. The sense of taste dues not appear to be 
acute. . 

The cetacea, passing their existence in the wild 
waste of seas, are capable of remaimng submeired 
for a considerable length of time, and the vascular 
system 18 modified accordingly, the arteries not on! 
of the hmbs, but of the chest and vertebral canal, 
being singularly plexiform = The discovery of ths 

rangement is due to the celebrated W. Hunter, 
who published an account of it in the Phil. Trans., 
1757. These animals, he says, ** have a greater pro- 
portion of blood than any other known, and there 
ale many aiteries apparently intended as reservous 
where a larger quantity seemed to be requied ina 
aif, and vasculanty could not be the only object. 
Thus we find that the intercostal artenes divide into 
a vast number of branches, which runin aserpentine 
course beneath the plaua (lining membrane of the 
chest), the nbs, and ther muscles.” formmg a deep 
maze of intermingled and contorted tubes. ** These 
vessels everywhere lining the sides of the thorax 
pass in between the mbs near then articulation, and 
also belund the Jigamentous attachment of the bs 
and anastomose with each other. ‘The spinal cord 
8 surrounded with a net-work of artenes in the same 
manner, more especially where it comes out from the 
brain, and where a thich substance is formed by then 
ramifications and convolutions, Fig. 1073 iepre- 
sen{s the anangement of the artenes of the chest. 
Not 1s this plexiform auangement peculiae to the 
aiferal system, if is even more strongly displayed im 
the venous: the vers in certam parts lotmimg im- 
mense plexiform reservous. This cunous disposition 
of the vascular system in the cetacea is, as we have 
intimated, most probably connected with then habits 
of diving, dunng which thea respration is) sus- 
pended, and cousequently the passage of the blood 
through the Jungs impeded, wilule at the same time 
they are subyected to a gieat presse Tence per- 
haps the artenal plexuses are needed as reservoirs 
stored with oxygenated blood for the use of the 
system, while the venous plexuses are reservoirs for 
the sake of safety dung the suspension of respration 
The temales of this order have two teats deeply 
imbedded at the lower poition of the abdomen ‘The 
stomach is very complicated, divided into several 
compatments, and digestion 1s very rapid. 

As these animals have to plough the waves head 
foremost, a long or even decided neck would inter- 
tere with then movements, consequently the cervi- 
cal vertebra ace compressed into a sniall space, and 
more or less entuely anchylosed into one mass, to 
the total immobility of the head, the axis of which 
eannot be altered wathout a concsponding alteration 
al that of the body It ms moteover remathkable that 
the two halves of the head do not precisely cone- 
spond insymmetry.  Thisas especially observab ein 
the dolphins, porpoises, grampus, and cachalot. 
(See Mcchel’s Anatomte Compaiée, vol iv p SOL) 

The cetacea ace all carmvotous, but thea picy 
differs fiom the small mollusk to fishes and even the 
smile: of then own order, and them teeth are mo- 
dified accordingly © They are divided into the fol 
lowing families: — 

1 Delphine, Dolphins, Grampuses, Narwhals, 


&e. 2. Catodontedr, Cachalots o1 Spermaceta 
Whales. 3. Balandae, Rorquals and Blubber 
Whales. 


Family Devparnipa: (Dolphins, Porpoises, &e.):— 
1086, 1087.—Tuk Common Porrorse 


(Phocana communis). In the genus Phocana the 
snout in the living animal i not produced as in the 
Dolphin; but i othe: respects the characters are 
{he same, The teeth ae numerous, Compressed, 
rounded, and interlock when the jaws are closed, 
and are well fitted for snapping at and refaming the 
slippery prey. (Fig 1088) A dorsal fin is present, 
There are several species, 

The common porpolse 18 active, fivet, and vora- 
cious; it frequents, in troops, the bays and inlets 
of our coast, and especially the mouths of rivers, 
not unfiequently advancing fo a considerable 
distance up their stream. In such places it 1s often 
taken in nets by the fishermen, becoming entbapped 
winle eagerly pursuing its prey. When the shoals 
of hennng and other fish which periodically visit our 
coast make their appearance, they are harassed, 
among other enemies, by this active and voracious 
animal, which revels in the luxwy of a perpetual 
feast; and as ifs appetite is eno: mous and its diges- 
tion rapid, the slaughter in which it alle INCeb- 
santly occupied must be very great. € porpoise 
18 common at the Nore, and few have sailed to Mar- 
gate or Ramsgate who have not seen these animals, 
tumbling along, ax they appear to do, in the rushing 
waves. The peculianty of their motion results from 
the horizontal position of the tail-paddle, and the up- 


above, even the report of a cannon, as Scoresby 
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and-down stroke which it gives; and their momen. 
tary appearance {is for the purpose of mieathing, 
which accomplished, they phinge down in search of 
their food. In tormer daysthe flesh: of the porpoise 
was highly esteemed as a dehoacy for the table, and 
was served at public feasts; indeed, it is but latel 
that it has fallen into disrepute, and been omitte 
at city enter ainments, whee the turtle usurps its 
place Our foretathers must have had a ditterent 
notion about table dehcacies fiom ourselves; for 
lew, we believe, would now telinb the sank, oily, 
fishy flesh of this animal. Length about five feet. 
Fig. 1076 :epresents the skeleton. : 

Fig. 1084 epiesents the skull of the Dolphin (Del. 
phinus Delpy), a species celebrated by the ancientn, 
and resembling the porpoise in its habits and food, 
The aquatic evolutions of these annals, as seen 
spoiting around ships, apparently for the sake of 
amusement, ther vaned and rapid turns, and gam 
buls, are well desciuibed by Ovid— 


* Undiqne dant anltns, multdque adapergine rorant 
merguntque tterum reduuntque sub aquora re 
Jnque chor fudunt apeciom, tam ivaque ja tant 
Corpora, et acct plum patulis mare naribus eflant.” 


1089, 1090.—THe NaRWHAL 


(Monodon monoceros). The genus Monodan, of 
which the Naiwhal is the only :ecogmsed species, 
ia provisionally placed by Cuvier in the family Del- 
phinide It evidently forms the type of a distinet 
group, Among the cetacea inhabiing the dreary 
teulms of the Polar Ocean, the narwhal, if not the 
latest on among the lagest, 8 nevertheless one of 
the most remaubable; its gencral form ceaembles 
that of the porpoises; ait has, howevei, no teeth, 
properly so called, but two ivary tusks, or spears, 
Implanted in the imfeamaxillary bone, but of whieh 
the neht remains usually pudiupentary and congealed 
during: lite. The leit tusk, on the contiary, attains 
to the Jength of fiom five to seven or eight and 
sometimes ten feet in length, and projects from the 
snout in aught dine with the body, tapeung gradu. 
ally tom point, with aspual twist (rope-hhes through 
out its whole extent (fig. 1091), where, by an over- 
nieht, the tusks have been trausposed. [nats etructure 
and growth this tusk resembles that of the elephant, 
boing hollow at its base on r.eot, and solid at ats 
ertremity, itasain the male only that this spear- 
ihe weapon, under aidinary ciicumstances, becomes 
duly developed, the females (and indeed the young 
males) having the lett as well as the seh tusk con- 
cealed within its bony rocket, This rule, however, 
9 not Invanable, for females have not. only been 
neen with the lat fusk projecting, but the ryght also, 
owe may credit the account of Lacepéde, whe 
states that Cupt. Diek Petemon, commander of a 
vessel called the Golden Laon, brought to Hamburg, 
In Jose, the skull of a female narwhal, having two 
tusks mplanted init, of whieh the left) measured 
seven feet five mches, the right seven leet, It may 
be added that Capt. Scoresby brought home the 
shull of a female parwhal in which both tusks pro- 
Jected, though only fo the distance olf two and a 
quarter inehes, and wluch was exammed by Suk 
Home Nor withrespect fo the male must it) be 
supposed that the aight tusk never becomes deve- 
loped, for, on the contrary, justances sometimes 
occur in which the aight tusk projects extemmally 
neatly as faras the lett, and there ae grounds fos 
supposing that when the lett becomes low, or broken 
by accident, the aight tusk becomes developed te 
supply the defigency Formerly these horns, or 
tusks, were Jooked apon to be the hoins of the fabu- 
lous land umecoin, and therelore they were valued 
as an inestimable cuuosity, and sold excessively 
dear, till the Gicenland fishery was set un foot, 
when they became more common, and their real 
natuie hnown 

The use assigned to the tusk of the narwhal by 
Ciantz, viz that of uprooting maune vegetables on 
which fo teed, 18 altogether a supposition As the 
male only has this instrument developed, or gene- 
tally the male, the female must be reduced to sad 
diffcaliies in the procunng of food, but im truth 
the position of the tusk renders such # tse us is here 
altibuted to at unposible, Moreover the narwhal 
does not subsist on manne fuci, or alga, but on 
solt animal matters, a6 mollusks and fel. Capt. 
Scoresby found the remains of cuttle-fish in the 
stomachs of several which were opened by him, and 
nimilal remains were aloo found in the stomach of 
one ditven ashore neat Boston. 

In general form the namshal resembles the por- 
poe, but the head is small and blunt; the mouth 
ws small, and vot capable of much extension. The 
undei-lhp im wedge slaped. The eyes are placed 
tu a line with the opening of the mouth, at the 
distance of thirteen or fourteen inches from the 
snout, and of small size, being about an such in 
diameter. The spiracle, or blow-hole, is a single 
ortfice of a semicucular form, on the top ot the 
head, directly over the eyes, The fins, or flippers, 
aie about fourteen or filteen inches long, and from 





1076.—Skeleton of Pornowe, 
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1083 —Skull of Dol phin. 1008.—Tevth of Porpoise 
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1067.~-Common lorpowe. 1069.—Beetion of Head of Porpuise. 
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1104 —Skeleton of Greenland Whale 
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1108,.—-Gkull of Greenland Whale, upper view 





110% =eSskullof Spermists Whale secn from above 
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six to eight broad; their situation on the sides of the 
animal being at one-fifth of ites length from the 
snout, The breadth of the tuil is from fifteen to 
twenty inches. There is no dorsal fin, but a sharp 
ridge runs down the centre of: the back, the edge of 
which is generally found to be rough and worn, as 
if by rubbing against the ice. At an early age 
the narwhal is blackish-grey on the back, with 
numerous darker spots and markings running into 
each other, forming a general dusky black sur- 
face. ‘The sides are almost white, with dusky and 
more open maikings: the under sutface is white. 
In adult specimens the ground colour of the back 1s 
yellowish-white, with markings varying from dark 
grey to dusky-black, and of a roundish or oval figuie, 
with interspaces of white or yellowish-white between 
them. The skin resembles that of the common 
Greenland whale (Balana mysticetus), but is thin- 
ner, ‘The female narwhal produces a single young 
one at a birth, which she nourishes with milk for 
several months. 

To the rapidity, the great powers, and the ferocity 
of the narwhal when attacked, many writers have 
borne testimony. Its form is admirably adapted for 
cleaving the waters, and we can well believe that 
the shock of its weapon, driven full tilt against an 
enem\, inust produce a terrible effect. The mbs of 
the stoutest boat would be tuansfixed by the dint of 
such a blow, far more casily than was ever shield 
hy the lance of kmght in batle or tournament. 
Several instances have indeed been hnown in which 
the animal has plunged his weapon deep into the 
thick oak timbers of a ship, when tt has fortunately 
snapped short, the fragment remaming fixed in the 
aiihe, 80 as to plug it up. A portion of wood 
taken ficm the hull of a ship with a piece of nai- 
whal’s tusk firmly imbedded in it, cume some few 
years ago under our own inspection, It 1s: probably 
only in defence of the females and their young, 
unless indeed when attacked himself, that the mal 
narwhal thus rushes against ships or hoats; for we 
utterly discredit the usual accounts of its causeless 
and indiscriminate attacks upon any object: which 
approaches within its range.  Jdoubthss when 
wounded and harassed it becomes desperate; and 
its power, its velocity, and weapon combine to 
render it formidable, 

The nuwhal is gregatious, associating in troops of 
from sta or cignt to twenty or more, and numbers 
are often secu clustered together, both in the open 
sea, and in baye and inlets free from the ice, forming 
a compact philany, moving gently and slowly along. 
Under such circumstances the independent move- 


ments of each individual are necessarily cmba- 
rassed, so that a considerable slaughter may be 
easily effected among them. When attached at 
such a time, the hind aanks, mstead of tuning 
against then assailants press upon those belore, 
sliding thei long weapons over the glossy bachs of 
then leaders, and all becomes disorder and con- 
fusion, Opportunities of this hind are weleome to | 
the Ceenldan to whom the narwhal is an im- 
poifant anmal Independently of the oil, which 
the narwhal yields in considerable quantity and of 
excellent quahty, the flesiois much esteemed by 
these people as food, and eaten both fresh and ma 
died and smoked state, being prepared over the 
fire of them hats. The tendons of the museles are 
useful ithe preparation of thin but tough eardage ; 
and Duhamel states (see his §Tiaité des Peches’) 
that several membranous sacs are obtamed from the 
gullet mide use of as parts of then fishing appa- 
ratus | ‘Lhe ivary spea, or tush, the Greenlanders 
employ in vanous household and economical pur- 
poses instead of wood, and in the manufacture of 
weapons, as dats or arrows, &e. When struck by 
ahatpoon, the nuwhal dives with great velocity, 
and in the same manner as the whale, but not to 
the same extent. Jn general at deseends about 200 
fathoms; and on returning to the surface, ms de- 
spatched by a whale lance without any difficulty. 
The blubber is about three mehes in thickness, and 
mens the whole body : it affords about half a ton 
of o1 

The narwhal may be registered among the ocea- 
sional visitants to the British shores. Ot its visits, 
however, only thiee instances are on iccord, as far 
as we can Jearn. The firet 3s recorded by Nicolas 
Tulpras in 1648, The second 15 of one killed, in 
1800, near Boston in Lincolnshire, and said to have 
been twenty-five feet in Jength. The thid instance | 
occurred 1n 1806, at the Sound of W ceadale, in Shet- 
land. ° 
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1092.—-THEe BELUGA 


(Nelphinapterna Leucas, Pall.) The genus Del- 
phinapterus ix characterized by the presence of a 
dorsal fin. [ead small. and blunt; teeth variable 
in number, ‘The Beluga (White Fish, er White Whale), 
is a nalive of the high northern latitudes, and is one 
of the moat beautiful, confident, and active of ita 
race, Its colour is clear muilk-white, sometimes 
tinged with a rose-colour or », slivht wash of vellow 
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and the skin ia very soft, smooth, and slippery. It 
associates in small troops or families, and is 10 the 
habit of following and surrounding boats or ships, 
gambolling like the dolphin around them; or chasing 
its fiuny prey, in quest of which it often ascends the 
mouths of rivers, occasionally to a considerable dis- 
tance. Juiing the intense severity of the winter, 
the beluga is said to migrate southwards; this jour- 
ney cannot, however, be to any great extent, as it 
very rarely occurs in the sea around the most 
northern portion of the British Isles. Indeed we do 
not know of more than one instance on record of 
this species visiting our coasts; we refer to the in- 
dividual taken, in the summer of 1815, 1n the Fitth 
of Forth, where it had been observed for nearly 
thiee months ascending with the flood-tide, and 
regularly descending with the ebb. This individual, 
as 1s proved by the time of the year in which it was 
seen, was a stray wanderer from its native latitudes, 
and not on a regular journey of migration. ‘The 
flesh of this animal is eaten by the Gieenlanders 
and othcr people of the boreal regions. Crantz 
suys it 1s as ied as beef, and of somewhat similar 
flavour: Pallas, that itis black, The carcass yields 
excellent oil, and it is principally for the sake of 
this that the beluga is hunted, It is sometimes in- 
tercepted by nets extended across the inlet or 
Stream it has entered, and attacked with lances 
while endeavouring to foice its return: on other 
occasions it iy harpooned, and = sumetimes even 
caught by means of hooks baited with fish. The 
female produces one or two young at a bith, to- 
wards which she displays the stiongest attachment; 
they follow her in all her movements, and do not 
quit her until they are of considerable size. Cuvier 
states that the teeth are nine in number on each 
side above and below, Mi. Bell states that, in a 
cranium in his possession, there are eight teeth in 
the upper and six in the lower jaw, on each side; 
but that, ag two have evidently fallen) fiom the 
forme:, there must have been ten orginally, Aged 
individuals are often found without any teeth in the 
upper jaw. ‘The beluga meusures, when adult, 
Keventeen or eighteen feet in length. ‘That caught 
in the Pith of Forth measuied thirteen feet fou 
inches, and newly nine feet in cucumference at the 
thichest part, viz, the centre of the body, whence 
it tapers both to the head and to the tal. 
Family Caloponttipn (Physeterae, Bell). This 
fannly, which includes the Cachalots, 13 charac- 
terized by the nmumoduate size of the head, which 
equals one thnd the length of the body, and term. 
nis in a decp, abrupt, wuncale snout, advancing 


beyond the lower jaw, which 1s nanow, the two 
ratm bemg im contact for the greater part of then 
length, and armed each with a row of compressed, 
sohd, conical teeth, at equal distances fitting into 
cavities Inthe upper jaw, which as either destitute 
of feeth, or merely funmsbed with a few im aude 
mentary state and almost covered by the gum. ‘The 
blow holes open eateinally by a single oufice. The 
longue is small and pointed. 


1093 —Tik Common CACHALO1, OR SPERMACRTI 
WHALK 


(Physcter macrocephalus, Linn.; Physeter Catudon, 
Lann , Gatadon teumpo, Lacepede, Blunt-headcd 
Cachalot, Pennant) The Cachalot 15 one of the 
mishtiest of the Cetacea, the adult male measuring 
upwards of seventy feet m length; and from. its 
powers, and not unflequent paroxysins ol tiny, 1s 
one of the most dangeious of the monsters of the 
deep which the daung sailor is called upon to 
combat. 

The cachalot roams the ocean at pleaswe, and 1s 
seen inall Jafitudes, but ifs native regions may be 
considered as the arte and antarctic seas.* at 
would seem that the animal is gieganous, and in 
generally seen in parties consisting of half grown 
males, or of females attended by then young, and 
guaided by one or two males ol the Jargzest size. 
When solitary cachalots are obseived, they inva- 
uably prove to be aged males 

According to Mi F. De Bell Bennett (‘ Zool. 
Proceeds.,’ 1837, p. 39), the speed of an alarmed 
cachalot does not exceed trom eight to ten niles 
an hour, though, when ha:pooned, its temporary 
velocily may be estimated fiom twelve to fitteen 
miles. When thus flying from pursuit, the huge 
animal moves with a regular and majestic, although 
rapid pace, and with a gently leaping gait; the an- 
tenor and upper portions of the colossal head are 
raised above the water, and a portion of the back 1s 
also trequently exhibited. When parties are pur- 
sued, they often move in lines hkea troop of horse, 
and exert all their movements, and descend, rise, 
and even spout in unson. When about to plunge 


* Baron Cuvier considers that only one species of spermacet: whale, 
or cachalot, exists And Fred. Cuvier adopts his opinion, with some 
donbt as to whether the southern cachalot may not be distinet, which 
Mr. Hell regurda as being the fact, Aa the eluchlation of doubtful 
species is not our present utyect, we leave the question apca, and 

\ of the cachalut in general terme asa native of the Nonberu and 
Oceana. 
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deep, the cachalot assumes a vertical ition, 
raising the caudal fin, or “flukes,” perpendicularly 
in the air, an action that is performed leisurely, and 
one that distinguishes this from most other species 
of Cetacea, ‘This evolution is not, however, in- 
variably performed, since, when menaully: feeding, 
or carelessly avoiding a boat, the cachalot will 
descend very gradually, lowering itself, or as it is 
technically termed, “settling down.” 

The ordinary length of time which the cachalot 
remains under water, when alarmed or wounded, is 
three-quarters of an hour, but in some instances the 
time has extended, it 1s said, to an hour and a 
quarter. 

The chase of this animal is very hazardous, for 
although generally the troop fly on the appearance 
of danger, yet, when one 1s wounded, the others 
often come to the rescue, especially in the case of 
the females, which mutually assist each other; while 
the males, as Mr, Bennett affirms, commonly make 
a speedy retreat. One of the latter, however, if 
attacked and infuriated, is extremely formidable, 
and will rush with immense velocity, head foremost, 
against a buat, shivering it to pieces, or, lashing 
with ats tail, will cut it asunder, scattering the hap- 
less mariness, some, perhaps, stiuck dead, others 
maimed, on the surface of the tolling ocean. Oc- 
cunences of this kind are indeed numeious, and 
many a thilling narrative of the “hair-bieadth 
‘scupes,” and of loss of men and boats, in the clove 
encounter with this giant of the waters, can an old 
South Sea whaler tell, and many have been recorded, 
which of themselves would fill a goodly and not 
uninteresung volume. Not only are the boats m 
jeopardy, but the “whaling vessel” itself is not se- 
eure, Mr, Bell refers to an authentucated instance 
of an American slip of large size being stove in and 
foundered by a blow from a giganuc male cuchalot 
rushing head foremost against it. 

The tood of the cachaleot consists of seals, and 
fishes of a lage size, which it pursues with great 
pertinacily ; but it would appear that a large spe- 
cies of cuttle-fish (Octupus) forms its puncipal nu- 
triment, 

We have already noticed the magnitude of the head 
of the present specics, and we may here observe that 
this magnitude 18 not owing to any extraordinary 
development ot the skull: wwe mavillary and inter- 
maxillary bones are indeed prolonged, buat the 
ciamial portion 1s small, and rics abruptly (sce 
Fig. 1094, Skull of the Cachalot in profile), If, how- 
ever, we look at the upper surluce of the skull 
(ig. 109u), we find the top deeply coucave, with a 


margin continued along the outer edge of each 
maailary bone. [tas in this concavity prinerpally 
that the substance termed spermaceti, o1 more pro. 
petty cetine, 1s lodged, and thaf im such immense 
quantify as to give fo the head its eafraoidinary 
size and fluaue. This substance, in a sem fluid 
state, 18 contained ina tissue of cells, not only 
filling up the concavity of the surface of the skull, 
but giving fo the head a singular elevation, the 
whole being invested by a dense cartilaginous ex- 
pansion Cetine ww oalso found in cells along the 
bach and an other pats of the body. ‘This cetine 
exists mixed with oil, and when the whale im hilled, 
a hole is made in the outer and upper part of the 
head, and the oleagimous fluid is baled out with 
bucehets. The first process is the separation of the 
oul by means of diamimng and squeezing; the im- 
pme cetine is then put into banels, mn the state of 
a yellow unctuous mass, and i afterwards futher 
pulfied by the following process .—‘*The mass 1s 
put into han on woollen bags, and pressed between 
lates of non in a sciew-press, until it becomes 
haict and biittle ; at as then bioken into small pieces 
and thiown into boiling water, where it melts and 
the impurities ae separated fiom it. Affe: being 
cooled and taken from the first water, it i» put into 
a boiler of clean water, and a weak solution of 
potash 1s gradually added, This w thiice repeated, 
affer which the whole 1s poured into Coole, when 
the spermacet: concictes into a winte semicrystal- 
lized mass, and on being cut into small pieces ex- 
hibits a beautiful flaky appeaance, »0 well hnown 
as belonging to the spermacet: of commerce.” An 
ordinary-sized whale wall yield twelve lage barrels 
of crude spermaceti. 

Like othe: whales, the eachalot 1s clothed with a 
layer of blubbei, but in Jess abundance than in the 
common whale (Balwna mysticetas). ‘The oi) pro- 
cured from it, howevei, is thinner and more valuable. 
Fig. 1096 represents in outline, a, the spermaceti 
whale, with the sections marked for flencing ; 5, the 
ene aspect of the head; ¢, the harpoon; d, the 
ance. 

There is another substance produced by the ca- 
chalot, known in commerce under the name of am- 
bergris. This substance, in the torm of opake 
greyish masses, mai bled with darker tonts,and some- 
what hard and brittle, is found floating in many parts 
of the sea, or thrown up on the shore. It is most 
abundant in the neighbourhood of the Moluccas and 
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along the coasts of China, Japan, Madagascar, Atria, | 
and also South America. Its consistence | 
that of common wax; it is fatty, inflammable, and 
when heated emita a fragrant but powerful musky 
odeur. In general it is mixed up with the beaks of 
cuttle-fish, the bones of fishes, and other foreign mat- 
ters. For a long time the nature of this substance 
was utterly unknown. It has been regarded by 
some a8 a sort of bitumen, or as a kind of gum, 
and by others as a composition of wax and honey. 
It is now known to be produced, Bs 8 concretion, in 
the intestines of the cachalot, and is often found in 
sickly or diseased animals : indeed, Dr. Schwediawer 
asserts that the existence of these indigestible con- 
cretions often occasions abdominal absoessen, after 
the bursting of which the ambergris is found float- 
ing on tho surface of the sea. Formerly this sub- 
stance was in high estimation as a medicine ; at 
present it is only used asa perfume, but is seldom 
to be obtained unadulterated. As in most of the 
Cetacea, the skull of the cachalot is destitute of sym- 
metry, having a turn as it were, or, bend, towards. the 
left; it is asserted also that the left eye is smaller 
and more limited in visual range than the night, on 
which account the sailora endeavour to attack it on 
its left. Mr. Bennett makes no allusion to this cir- 
cumstance, but mercly observes that if boats are not 
brought within the line of vision, the animal may be 
approached with great fucility, the sense of hearing 
being very imperfect; “a deficiency, however, which 
appears to he in some measure compensated for by 
the perfection in which it possesses the sense of 
touch, through the medium of a smooth skin abun- 
dantly supplied with nervous papillae. It even ap- 
pears as though the cachalots had the means of con- 
veying impressions to one another through the water, 
at considerable distances; for it 18 a fact well known 
to the southern whalers, that upon a cachalot being 
struck from a boat, others that are miles distant will 
almost instantaneously display by their actions an 
apparent consciousness of what has occurred, and 
either take themselves off or come down to the aid 
of their injured companion.” This intelligence he 
supposes can only be communicated by a concussion 
of the water. 

We have said that the cachalot roams all seas; 
it appears, however, to be more scarce in the a tie 
latitudes than formerly, but 1s abundant in the 
Southern Ocean, and within the regions of the ant- 
arctic circle. According to Colnett, the nerghbour- 
hood of the Galapagos constitutes a surt of rendez- 
vous in spring for all the cachalots frequenting the 
coasts of Mexico, Peru, and the Gulf of Panama. 

We have several instances on record of this ani- 
mal] having been captured on our own coast, and on 
that of the adjacent continent; it has been seen in 
the Mediterranean, off the southern shores of Europe, 
as well as off the shores of Southern Afiica, and in 
the Channel of Mozambique. 

In 1769 acachalot was killed in the Frith of Forth, 
and one was seen off the Kentish coast. In 1774 a 
large one was stranded on the coast of Norfolk ; 
some few years since a small one was captured in 
the Thames near Gravesend. In 1784 thirty-two 
cachalots ran agiound on the coast of Audierne, being 
stranded on the sands towards Cape Estain. In 
1819 one of 63 feet in Jength was killed in Whit- 
stable Bay. According to Lowe, the cachalot “1s 
often driven ashore about the Orkneys, nay, some- 
times caught.” 

The peneral colour of this species is greyish black 
above, lighter beneath; the eye 1s small, with a few 
stiff hairs around. There 1s no dorsal fin, but a dis- 
tinct protuberance; the pecforal fins are "small, and 
slightly grooved Jongitudinally. Fig. 1097 repre. 
sents a portion of the lower jaw, to show the teeth. 
Fig. 1098, the skull seen fiom below. Fig. 1099, 
the back view of the skull, showing tts occipital 
elevation above the a:ticulating processes and fora- 
men magnum (See also Fig. 10‘14). 

Family BaLaninag (the true Whales).—These ani- 
mals equal the cachalot in size, but have the head 
more proportionate to the bulk of the body, and dis- 
play a less clumsy contour. They are moreover 
distinguished fiom all other Cetacea by the total ab- 
sence of teeth; their place in the upper jaw, which 
is extremely narrow, being dappled. b pendant 
horny laming, called whalebone. or baleen. The 
palate of the whale is arched and ova) (see Fig. 
1100), and forms a vaulted roof to which the plates 
of baleen are attached transversely, in two rows, pa- 
rallel to each other. Each plate consists of a cen- 
tral coarse fibrous Inyer, lying between two, which 
are compact and externally polished, constituting a 
sort of enamel or varnish; but which outer layers 
do not cover the internal or true baleen tu its ex- 
treme free edge: the latter, therefore, extends beyond 
the former, and terminates in a fringe, in which are 
eutangled the smal! molluscous animais which con- 
stitute the fond of this huge ammal. Each plate of 
haleen is of a subtriangular figure, and its base, at- 
tached to the palate, nasa ong furrow, fixed upon 
& pulp, buried deeply in the firm vascular substance 
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of the gum covering the under surface of the max- 
illary and intermaxillary bones. The outer layers, 
of compact matter, are continuous with a white 
horny layer of the gum which passes on to the sur- 
face of each plate, and the pulp is therefore the se- 
creting organ of the internal layer of coarse elastic 
fibres. The number of plates composing each row 
is from 300 to 400, and the palate being oval, the 
longest are those situated in medio; those towards 
the muzzle and near the entrance of the throat being 
consequently the shortest. The longest of these la- 
mine often measure 15 feet and upwards in length; 
and the abbreviation anteriorly and posteriorly 18 
gradual. Ench plate, as we have said, is fringed, and 
the filaments of the fiinge are very numerous, and fill 
up the cavity of the mouth sufficiently to form a 
strainer. ‘The lower jaw is arched buldly outwards on 
each side, 80 as to form a broad ellipse, the margin of 
a huge spoon which ladles m and conveys to the 
strainer or fringes vast quantities of water replete with 
shoals of small crustacea, of the cho borealis, and 
other small tenants of the briny deep, which abso- 
lutely crowd its waters. The tongue 18 very large, 
thick, fleshy, fat, soft, and spongy. In the Greenland 
whale it often exceeds 20 feet in len th, and nine or 
ten in width. The orifce of the gullet is very small; 
so that fish even of a moderate size cannot pass 
down. ‘The eyes are amall, and seated just above 
the angle of the enormous mouth. Thae me two 
distinct blow-holes on the top of the head. The 
skin is smooth and glossy, The blubber is abundant. 
In the Greenland whale the layer of this subcuta- 
neous éard varies from eight or ten to 20 inches in 
depth, and a single whale of large size will yield 
about 40 tons;* but much more has occasionally 
been obtained. The hips appear to be composed 
of little more than cellular tissue and blubber. 

Referring to our pictorial specimens of osteclogy, 
Fig. 1101 shows the skull of the Greenland whale in 
| profile; Fig. 1102, an upper view of the same , Fig, 
1103, an under view of the same, with the lower jaw 
removed : Fig. 1104 represents the skeleton of the 
Greenland whale, in which the rudiments of the 
pelvis are apparent. 


1105, 1106. —Tun Greentaxrn Wu e, or 
Gsreat Mysric ern 


(Baulena Mysticetus). This colossal animal, yield- 
Ing ow and whalebone, both valuable in a com- 
mercial point of view, sa native of the arctic seas, 
whither if 1s followed by a daiing race of muainers 
amidst hormd icebergs and extensive floes, where 
danger in every form is imminent. Cold, intense 
beyond description, this has to be borne; hunger, 
for often are the vessels ice-bound, and the pro- 
visions scanty,—this has to be endured ; watehtul- 
ness, fatigue, and the chance of beng wguifed 
during the tremendous conflhet,—these the sailor 
bears and braves, content if he return home with a 
rich harvest gleaned trom the aretie waters. The 
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Greenland whale, therefore, even m {his sense, 1s | 


one of the most interesting of the Cetacea ; not 1s 1f 
less so fiom ifs habifs and manners, whieh vanous 
observers, and im particular Captam Scoresby, have 
contributed to mlustiate. The ordmary length of 
this species 1s from sixty to seventy or eighty feet , 

but 1t 18 said to attain occasionally to greater dimen. 

sions Seen at a distance, it appears as a dark ill- 
defined muss floating on (he surface of the water, 
and indeed it 1s only when lying on its side, after 
death, that its true outline in to be made out. (See 
Fig. 1106.) 

Tt 18 upon minute animals, such as small shiimp- 
like crustacea, the cho boreals, meduser, &e., that 
this huge animal supports his colossal fiaine. 
Ploughing his way beneath the suiface with open 
mouth, he engults his prey by myriads, whien be- 
come ontangled among the filaments fringing the 
baleen, and thus are as if were sHted from the wafer, 
which escapes at the sides. Every few minutes he 
rises to breathe, expelling through the blow-holes a 
column of steam and water, and again plunges fo 
continue his repast. In order to dive, the whale first 
raises his head, and then plunges it ander the sur- 
face, drawing his tail at the same time underneath 
the body so as to form the segment of a cule ; 
instantaneously he efrikes it out, and goes down hike 
a shot. The length of time ‘passed beneath the 
surface varies, but according to Captain Scoresby it 
seldum exceeds half an hour, and this only when 
harpooned ; under such circumstances, on appearing 
again, which is generally at a considerable distance 
from the spot where the animal descended, he 1s 
always in astate of great exhaustion, owing chiefly 
to the immense pressure it has sustained, but no 
doubt in part to the long suspension of respiration : 
under ordinary circumstances the whale riscs to 
breathe every eight or ten minntes. 

The velocity of the whale 1s very great. Capfain 
Scoresby harpooned one which, on being struck, de- 
scended four hundred fathoms, at the cate of enzht 
miles an hour. 

® Tho proportion of pure oil to the blabher is as three to four. 
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But under the pain of this weapon | | veys some 
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they often descend a much greater depth, aubject- 
ing themeelves to an enormous pressure of water, 
and are at the same time so overcome by terror, an 
often to bruise themselves severely by the rocks met 
with in their course, and sometimes even to strike 
so violently against the hard bed of the ocean as to 
fracture their jaws, At the depth of 800 fathoma 
Captain Scoresby calculates the pressure at 211,200 
tons. 

The most pleasing as well as astonishing exhi- 
bition of the power and activity of these animals is 
during the pairing season, when they gambol and 
frohe in the waters, throwing themselves about in 
the exuberance of delight, little aware of the ap- 
proach of their enemies, Sometimes they dart 
ulong the surface, and then dive and re-ascend with 
such energy as to leap entirely out of the water; 
sometimes they raise themselves perpendicularly, 
sometimes, head downwards, they fleurish their 
tatla aloft, and lash the water with tremendous 
violence, throwing the sea aiound them imto foam, 
antl producing a roaring noiwe resounding to a 
considerable distance. The tail is, 1m fact, not only 
their organ of Jocomotion, but their weapon of 
defenee, and though extiemely timid und peaceful, 
they often use it, when driven to despair, with ter- 
rible effect; and this the more particularly when 
one of a puir 1s stiuck, or the life of the cub is in 
danger. ‘The mutual attachment of each pair, and 
the affection of the temale for her young one, are 
in ense; and many are the inatances on record in 

which the one has died in defending the other. 
Captain Anderson relates that, “having struck one 
of two whales, a male and female, that were in 
company together, the wounded one made a lon 
and terrible resistance; it struck down a boat wi 
five men in it by a single blow of tho tail, and all 
went to the bottom; the other sull attended its 
companion, and lent it every assistance, until at 
last the whale that had been struck sunk under its 
wounds, while its faithful associate, disdaining to 
survive the loss, stretched atielf upon the dead 
animal, sharing its fate.” A more affecting instance, 
exemphi ing the strength of maternal attachment, 
is related by Captain Scoresby. One of his har. 
pooners struck a cub, in the hope of captuning the 
mother (a plan, we are sorry tu say, frequently 
made use of), who arose, and seizing t e young one 
with her paddle, dived instantly, dragging about a 
hundred fathoms of line out of the boat with con- 
siderable velocity. Agaim she arose to the surface, 
furiously daned to and fro; frequently stopping 
shoit, or suddenly changing her direction, and ex- 
hibiting ey syinptom of extreme agony. For a 
considerable Jength of time she thus continued to 
act, although closely pursued by the boats, but her 
concern for her offepuing made hier regardless of the 
danger by which she was surrounded. Atter two 
fiuitiess truals, she was harpooned, but even then 
did not attempt to escape, notwithstanding her suf. 
ferings, but still clung to her offspring, and allowed 
the other boats to approach, so that moa tew 
minutes three move harpoons were fastened, and in 
fhe course of an bour both the mothe: and cab 
were floating dead 

The female of this species produces only one cub 
ata bath, which remams under her care tor a con- 
siderable penod, until, by the development of (the 
baleen | dates, I as enabled to proctue it3 own sup- 
port. The whale usually lives in pais, but some- 
fimes numbers ae seen fogether, im places to 
which abundance of food or othe: causes induce 
them to resort 

The unceasing persecution to whieh the Green- 
land whale has been long subjected has not only 
thinned its numbers, but diven it from: localities in 
which af was formerly common, It is at present 
elnefly to be found in the icy seas of Spitebergen, 
in Davis's Straits, Battin’'s Bay, and the waters of 
the polar cncle. General colour above, 4 velvety: 
blackish grey ; under parts, white. 

An allied species, the Cape or Southern Whale 
(Baleena Austiahs, Cuv.), But not atfammg fo so 
lanywe a size, inhabits the Southern Ocean, and in 
the month of June visits the bays of Afjmea adya- 
cent to the Cape of Good Hope, for the purpone of 
bringing forth ity young = Itis, in fact, only the 
females that thus approach the coast, and they 
return to the main ocean in September. Two skele- 
tons, brought by De Lalande in 1820, are in the 
museum of Paras, and the osteological differences 
between this and the Greenland whale have been 
deseribed by Cuvier The speculations of com- 
merce have been duected to this representative of 
the northern mysticete, which af a future day may 
in hike manner beeome driven from its old haunts 
to more remote abodes. 

Fig. 1107 1» the owlme of a species of Balena 
(Balana Antipodarum), tenanting the ocean near 
New Zealand. Fig. 1108 represents the mode of 
altaching the Greenland whale; and Fig. 1100 con- 
idea of the dangers of the contest. The 
cut relates to the following incident: Aa saptain 
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1108,—FHarpooniny the Whale 
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1120.—Whaling Harpeon and Larce 
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1120 —Teledu 
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Lyons, of the Raith of Leith, while prosecuting the 
whale fishery on the Labrador coast, in the season 
of 1802, discovered a large whale at a short distance 
from the ship. Four boats were sent in pursuit, and 
two of them succeeded in approaching it so closely 
together, that two harpoons were struck at the same 
moment. The whale descended a few fathoms in 
the direction of another of the boats, which was on 
the advance, rose accidentally beneath it, struck it 
with its head, and threw the boat, men, and appa- 
ratus about fifteen feet into the air. It was inverted 
by the stroke, and fell into the water with its keel 
upwards. All the people were picked up alive by 
the fourth boat, excepting one man, who, having 
got entangled in the boat, fell beneath it, and was 
unfortunately drowned.” Fig. 1110 represents, a, 
the harpoon; 8, the lance used in the attack, 








1111, 1112.—Tag Rorqua. P 


(Balenoptera Boops, Fiem.; Baleenoptera Rorqual, 
Lacép.). The Rorquals, constituting the genus Ba- 
lmnoptera, differ from the Greenland whale and its 
allies in the possession of a small dorsal fin on the 
lower part of the back (not seen in the position of 
the pictorial specimen), and a series of Jongitudinal 
folds on the skin of the under surface of the body, 
und particularly the throat and chest. The plates 
of baleen are short. The food of these animals 
consists of fishes, and especially herrings and other 
species which go in shoals, and they engulf multi- 
tudes at once in the abyss of their capacious mouth. 
They are remarkable for the rapidity and ease of 
their movements: they dart along or dive with 
almost unequalled impetuosity, and are dangerous 
to attack. From this cause, as well as trom the 
smal! quantity of blubber they affoid, and the in- 
ferior quality of the baleen, they are seldom chased 
by the crews of the whaling-vessels. The species 
do not scem to be as yet well determined. 

Thé Great Rorqual is one of the largest, if not 
the largest, of this gigantic race of beings, often 
exceeding a hundred feet in Jength. Its native 
regions are the polar seas, where it is seen both in 
troops and pairs, the paired males and females 
exhibiting devoted attachment to each other. The 
rorqual is more restless, more suspicious, and fiercer 
than the common whale, and when struck by the 
harpoon descends with such velocity as often to 
snap the line. It was an individual of this species 
which, in the month of November, 1827, was stranded 
near Ostend, and of which the skeleton was subse- 
quently exhibited in London and Pastis. The length 
of the skeleton was ninety-five feet; the head 
measured twenty-two feet. The spinal column 
consisted of sixty-two vertebrw; the ribs were 
fourteen on each side. The expanse of the caudal 
paddle was twenty-two feet and a half. The op- 
portunity of examining the internal anatomy of this 
animal was lost, a circumstance lamented in indig- 
nant but just terms by M. Van Breda, whose 
memoir on the subject is published in ‘Cuvier's 
‘Histoire Naturelle des Cétacés.’ This writer 
states that besides the usual plates of baleen, the 
animal had at the tip of its muzzle a thick tuft of 
rounded horny filaments, or rather coaise hairs, 
united at the root by a common membrane, and 
divided into finer threads at their points; these 
filaments were of different Jengths, »ome exeeeding 
three feet. This peculianty had not, we beheve, 
been feeuiounly noticed. The weight of this indi- 
vidua 
4000 gallons of oil were extracted from the blubber, 
Weight of the skeleton alone, 70,000 pounds. Fig, 
1020 tepresents the skeleton. 

Here we close our survey of the specimens of the 
Cetacea which are contained in our Pictorial 
Museum. It 15 a class which yet requiies much 
elucidation; its species are still involved in con- 
fusion, and ot many almost everything 1s yet to be 
learned. They have seldom indeed been contem- 
plated in their native regions by professed naturalists 
—hence, the changes they may (many of them, at 
least) undergo in their progress from youth to 
maturity, the duration of their lives, the rapidity of 
their growth, and many points mm their economy are 
vet desiderata. Who has counted the years of the 
whale; who has marked an individual from birth, 
till, one of the patriarchs of its oceanic race, it has 
(tailed beneath the burden of ages? Who has 
tracked these colossal! beings in their migrations, or 
patiently studied their nicer instinets, their less pro- 
minent manners and habits ?—Their ways are bid- 
den in the deep, and the little that we know of them 
is the result of accumulated, but fortuitous observa- 
tion, to which commerce has impelled a danng 
class of men, whose great object is their destruction. 
Much information will be doubtless added from 
time to time, but after all, many points will neces- 
sarily remain beyond our powers of acquisition. 

e may conclude by observing that the chace of 
the whale was carried on by the Norwegians as 
early as the ninth century, piincipai-y, as it would 
appear, ‘or the sake ot its flesh, which was accounted 


r delicacy. 


when captured was 480,000 pounds, and ° 
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Formerly a species of whale abounded 
in the Bay of Biscay, and was killed by the inha- 
hitants of the coast for the same object, till at length 
it was driven away from that bay by incessant per- 
secution; the Biscayan mariners then carried the 
navigation farther and farther from their own shores, 
till at last they approached the coasts of Iceland, 
Greenland, and Newfoundland; and thus was com- 
menced, in the course of the sixteenth century, the 
northern whale fishery aa pursued in modern times ; 
the object being not the flesh of the animal, but the 
blubber and baleen. 


We have now, before leaving the Mammalia, to 
refer to several new ate specimens, illustrative 
of various groups, and to be regarded in the light 
of additions tu our collection, subsequent to our 
notice of the orders and families to which they 
respectively belong. Some of the species are indeed 
duplicates; others, however, are for the first time 
introduced intg our Pictorial Muscum, and merit 
particular attention. 


ADDITIONS TO THE QUADRUMANA. 
1113.—Tnx Douc, ok Cocnin-Crina Monxer 


(Semnopithecus nemaus, F. Cuv.). Pygathrix ne- 
memus, Geoffr.; Lasiopyga nemeus, Il. 

The Douc, a genuine example of the genus Sem- 
nopithecus, is one of the most beautiful, if not the 
most beautiful, of all the monkey race. We give 
the following description from a fine adult male im 
the Paris Museum, The face is naked, and of an 
orange colour, surrounded by full long whiskers of 
a glossy whiteness; the fur of the forehead 1s black- 
ish, passing into delicate grizzled grey, which is the 
colour of the whole head, the back, the sides, and 
abdomen, each hair having annulations of white and 
dusky black to the number of eleven or twelve. 
From the eyebrows to the ears extends a pencil of 
chestnut red; the throat 1s whute ; a band, or gorget, 
of chestnut red extends acioss the top of the chest 
from shoulder to shoulder, succeeded by a band of 
black spreading over the top of each shoulder. The 
foreaims, the tail, and a square patch above its root 
are of asnowy white. The knees, the legs, and the 
taisal portion of the feet are of a neh chestnut ; the 
fingers, the toes, and the thighs are black; space 
round the callosities, white; callosities and naked 
shin of the palms, yellow. Fur, full and soft. 
Length of head and body to root of tail, two feet 
one inch. Native country, Cochin-China. 

The douc has pever been brought alive to Europe, 
and of its habits and manners we have but meagre 
information. Bezoar-stones are said to be frequently 
found in ifs stomach, a proof that it is sacculated, as 
in the other Semnopitheci, and also in the Colobi. 

Inthe ‘ Magasin de Zovlogie’ (* Voyage aufour du 
Monde, de la Corvette La Favorite’) 1836, it is 
stated that “these animals live in troops, more or 
less numerous, in the vast woods which cover the 
country along the shore; and their manners are 
certainly far from being wild, as has been supposed. 
They are, indeed, JitUe troubled by the presence of 
man, and often come near to the habitations of the 
Cochin-Chinese, who appear to offer them but little 
molestation, and do not attempt to diaw from the 
beautiful tur of the doucs all the advantages which 
might be obtained from such a source. However, 
the incursions of the sailors of the corvette La 
Favorite in a very short time inspired these animals 
with such terror, and so rapid was their flight, that, 
numerous as they were, they were not procured 
without difficulty.” 

Though Buffon, on the authority of M. de Poivre, 
pave the name of douc to this species, as its native 
appellation, nevertheless if would seem that such is 
not the term by which it 18 known in Cochin-China. 
M. Rey, the captain of a French merchantman, who 
visited that country in 1819-20, informs us that these 
monkeys are there called Venam, which, he says, 
signifies ‘men of the woods.” M. Rey had no diffi- 
culty in killing numbers of them, but it was not 
without great trouble that he succeeded in capturing 
living individuals. So numerous were they, that on 
one occasion, in the course of a few hours, a hun- 
dred were slaughtered. Desirous, however, of taking 
some alive, for the purpose of transporting them, if 
possible, to France, he set to work in earnest. In 
the attempt many were shot dead, and others 
wounded ; and as they fell, the survivors collected 
round the dead and dying, endeavouring to carry 
them off into the deeper parts of the forest. Three 
young ones were ultimately secured, which held so 
fast round the bodies of their dams that it required 
no smal] effort to detach them. They did not reach 
France alive. M. Rey remarks that this species of 
monkey greatly resembles the orang-outan in stature 
and inoffensive manners, inhabiting the mountains 
and tops of the loftiest trees, and living on fruit. 
Its fur he describes as bemg exceedingly fine. 
Some of the males measured, when standing up- 
right, about four feet four inches in height. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE URSIDZA. 
1114.—Tuz Rurovs Coatt. 


(Nasua rufa). We have already alluded to the 
genus Nasua as one of those forms which link the 








|| Urside, on one side, with the Mustelide, or Weasel 


tribe, of the other. The rufous coati in habits and 
manners agrees with the brown coati, living in pairs 
or smal! troops in the foreats of South America, and 
climbing with great facility; but their mode of 
climbing does not resemble that of the cat or the 
squirrel, or of any of the light-limbed and sharp- 
clawed animals:—they do not run up a tree and 
bound from branch to branch, but proceed in the 
same heavy manner as on the ground; and it is be- 
cause they can apply the palm of their paws, or the 
sole of their hind-feet, fairly to any object (not, 
however, grasping it), that they are enabled thus to 
climb. They use their feet, in fact, in the same 
manner as man, and their mode of climbing re- 
sembles his, except that their paws do not grasp; in 
descending, they generally come down hind-quarters 
foremost, carefully availing themselves of every 
projection. The’ bear always does so, and, as fur as 
we have observed, the racoon also. 


11156.—Tue Racoon 


(Procyon Lator). We have little to add to our 
revious account of this species: Buffon, in speak- 
ing of the localities tenanted by the racoon, says, 
‘¢ This animal is originally from the southern regions 
of America: it is not found in the Old World; at 
Jeast, travellers who have spoken of the animals of 
Africa and the East Indies, make no mention of it. 
It is, on the contrary, very common in the warm 
climates of America, and especially in Jamaica, 
where it inhabits the mountains, whence it descends 
to feed upon the sugar-canes. It is not found in 
Canada, nor in the other northern portions of this 
continent: nevertheless, it does not greatly fear the 
cold; M. Klein biought up one at Dantzick, and 
that which we had has passed a whole night with 
its feet Jocked up in the ice without experiencing 
any ill effects.” As respects the :acoon not in- 
habiting Canada, Buffon is most certainly wrong. 
It is even caten in Canada, as we are positively in- 
formed by a gentleman who has seen it brought to 
the table. Jr. Richardson informs us that the 
racoon “inhabits the southern parts of the fur dis- 
tricts, being found as far north as Red River, in 
lat. 50°, from which quarter about one hundred 
skins are procured by the Hudson's Bay Company. 
It there is no mistake as to the identity of this spe- 
cies, the racoon extends farther noith on the shores 
of the Pacitic than it does on the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountains. Dixon and Portlock obtained 
cloaks of racvon skins from the natives of Cook’s 
river, in lat. 60°; and skins, supposed to be those of 
racoon, were also seen at Nootka Sound by Captain 
Cook. Lewis and Clark expressly state that the 
racoon at the mouth of the Columbia is the same 
with the animal so common in the United States.” 
To this Dr. Richardson adds, “ its flesh, when fed 
on vegetables, isreported to be good.” 

In captivity the racoon exhibits much cunning 
and aresentful temper. M. Blanquart des Salines, 
who kept one of these animals, states that a servant 
had one day struck his racoon a few blows with a 
whip: ‘¢in vain did the man afterwards attempt a 
reconciliation ; neither eggs, nor food most coveted 
by the animal, availed in pacifying it. At his Ap- 
proach it enters into a sort of fury; with sparkling 
eyes it dartsat him, and utters loud cries of suffering. 
Whatever is presented to it at that time, it refuses 
until its enemy has disappeared. Its accents of 
anger are very singular; sometimes one might fancy 
them the whistling of the curlew, at others the 
hoarse bark of an old dog. If any one beats it, or 
if it is attacked by an animal- which it thinks 
stronger than itself, it opposes no resistance ; hike a 
hedgehog, it conceals its head and its paws, and 
forms its body into a ball: no cry escapes it, and in 
this position it would suffer death.” With much 
caprice, there is no little cunning in the character 
of the racoon, mixed with malice and a fondness for 
destruction. The writer above quoted informs us 
that the chain of his racoon is sometimes broken, 
“and that liberty renders it insolent; it takes pos- 
session of a room, and will suffer no one to come 
near it; it is not without difficulty that it can be 
refettered. Since it has lived with me, its slavery 
has frequently been suspended. Without losing 
sight of it, I often allow it fo walk with its chain, 
and every time a thousand little gambols express to 
me its gratitude. It is quite the contrary, however, 
when it escapes itself: it then rambles sometimes 
for three or four days together over the neighbour- 
ing roofs, and descends at night into the court- 
yards, enters the poultry-roosts, strangles the fowls 
and eats their heads, attacking more especially the 
Guinea fowls. Its chain did not A ce Ry more 

ntle, but only more circumspect: it then em- 
ployed artifice, and familiarized the poultry with it, 
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itting them to come and partake of its repast; mouse (er Field-vole of Bell) 1s one of those Rodentia 
and it was only after having inspired them with the || in this manner it causes extensive injury; and on || trom which we often receive extensive injury, prov- 


reatest security, that it would reize afowl and tear 
t to pieces. Some young cats have experienced 
from it the same sort of treatment.” 


ADDITIONS TO THE VIVERRIDE. 
1116 —THE SkUNK 


(Mephitie Americana, Sabine) We need add no- 
thing to our previous account of this apectes, so 
celebrated for its disgusting odour; and respecting 
which Audubon, In his ‘ Ormthological Biography : 
(p. 310), gives, under the name of * Polecat,” an 
amusing narrative, proving how long wearing ap- 
pare! tainted with the odorous secretion preserves, 
spite of every attempt to remove it, the overpower- 
ing effuvium. Fig 1117 represents the dentition of 
the genus Mephitis, Fig 1118, the incisors and ca- 
nines Fig 1119 represents the head of another 
species of the present genus (Mephitis dimidiata), 


1}20 —Tux TEeLFou 


(Mydaus melucps,F Cuv). In Java and Sumatra 
the Teledu holds the place of the skunksin America , 
and may be regarded as representing them it 
agrees with them in dentition and general habits, 
and the secretion of a fluid unsuppoitably disgustmg 

The teledu is considerably less than a badge: in 
sive, the ears are close and scarce ly apparent (sce 
the head of the Teledu, Fig 1121 , the head 15 co- 
nical and the snout guetly at the tip and almost 
destitute of han. The feet are remahably strong, 
the toes, five in number, being united as tar as the 
Jast joint, and armed with enormous claws espe- 
cially those of the foie-feef ‘The han of the body 1s 
coarse, and iimscs to a& peak on the occiput, that 
covering the neck being diccted forwards ‘The 
gencral colour 1s dec p brown, a white stipe, begin- 
ning broad on the top of the head and back of the 
neck runs along the spine, and includes the short 
tuft-hke tail The teledu as slow in its motions, 
and lives in burrows which it excavates ino the 
carth, Notwithstanding its offensive odour, it ois 
eagerly sought dor by the natives who prize its flesh 
as food, which, ut the animal be surprised and sud- 
denly dispatched 8 almost entucly fice fiom: any 
oftensive taint) = The following interesting account 
of this animal is from the pen of Di Homsackd, who 
Investirated its native regions “The mydaus me 
heeps prescots a singular fact ino ats peomaphic a 
distiibution It ais confined cxclusively to those 
mountains which have an elevation of more than 
7000 fect above the levelof the ocean, on these it 
occurs with the sime regulanty as miny plants 
The long eatended suifice of Java, abounding with 
conical pomts which exceed the clesation, affords 
many places favourable for its resort. On asc nding 
these mountains, the triveller scarcely fails to meet 
with our animal, which, from its peculiarities, 1s 
universally known to the inhabitants of these ele- 
vated tracts, while to those of the plains if 14) as 
strange as an animal fiom a foreign country, A 
traveller would inquire in vain for the teledu_ at 
Batavia, Samaiany, or Sutabasa Ino my visits to 
the mountain districts [ have unitormly met with ot, 
and as far as the information of the natives can he 
relied on, 1t.18 found on all the mountains — It 1, 
however, mote abundant on those which, after 
reaching @ Ceitain elevation, Consists of numelous 
connected horizontal ndges, than on those which 
terminate in adcfined conical peak Of the former 
desciption are the mountain Piaha, and the Pengee: 
Hills, which are both distinctly mdicated im Su 
Stamford Raffles’s map ol Java It waslesscomme a 
on the mountain Gede, south of Batavia, on the 
mountain Ungarang, south of Samarang, and on 
the mountain Tyen at the farthest extremity , but 
I traced its range through the whole island 

“ Most of these mountain ndges furnish fraets of 
considerable extent, fitted for the cultivation of 
wheat and othe: Emopean grains Certain extra- 
tropical fruits are hhewise ramed with success, 
peaches and strawbenies grow in consdcrable 
abundance, and the common culinary vegetables of 
Kurope are cultivated to a great extent To most 
Europeans and Chinese a residence in these elevated 
regions 13 extremely desirable , and even the na- 
fives, who in general dislike its cold afmospherc, 
are attracted by the fertility of the soul, and find it 
an advantage to establish villages and clear the 
grounds for culture. 

« Potatoes, cabbages, and many other culinary 
vegetables are extensively raised, as the entire supply 
of the plains on these aiticles depends on these ele- 
vated distncts. Extensive plantations of wheat and 
other European giains, as well as of tobacco, are 
here found, where rice, the universal product of the 
plains, refuses to giuw. These grounds and planta- 
tions are laid out in the deep vegetable moull 
where the Teledu holds its range as the most 
ancient inhabitant of the soil In its rambles in 
search of food this animal frequently enteis the 
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the Tengger Hills particularly, where these planta- 
tione are more extensive than in other cultivated 
tracta, its visits are much dreaded by the inhabi- 
tants It burrows in the earth with ita nose, in the 
same manner as hogs and in traversing the hills its 
nocturnal toils are observed in the morning in small 
ridges of mould recently turned up 
“The Mydaus forma its dwelling at a shght depth 
beneath the surface, in the black mould, with con- 
siderable ingenuity. Having el cted a spot de- 
fended above by the roots of a large tree, if con- 
structs acell or chamber of a globular form, having 
a di.meter of several feet, the ades ot whichit makes 
perfectl, smooth and regular, this it provides with 
a subteranean conduit o1 avenue, about sv fect in 
Jength the external entrance to which at conceals 
with twigs and diy leaves During the day it re- 
muins Concealed like a badgerinits hole , at meht it 
procceds in search of its food, which consists of 
Insects and then Jaiva, and worms ot every kind 
It is particularly tond of the common Tumbiic, o1 
eatth worms, which abound in the fertile mould 
The ‘Teledu, agiecably fo the information of the 
nalives, lives in pans, and the female produces two 
or thice young at a buth ’ 

When taken young, the Tulcdu 1s easily tamed, 
and peilectly inoffensive 

Tig 1122 represents the skull of the Teledu 
Fig 1123 the teeth ot the upperyaw Fig 1124, the 
teeth of the lower yaw ‘The mollis it will be seen 
consist, inthe uppar jaw on cach side of two false 
a pointed carmassicie, and a late and nearly square 
tuberculous molar, in the lower jaw of thiee false 
molats, a large carpassicie and a vary small tuber- 
culous postenor molar Tncisors and canines as 
usual 


1125—ITan agree 


(Mustela Iwo), Putonus Fino, Cuv 


Already 
described 


1126 —Tur Wi asia 


(Mustela rulgans), Putonus vulgins, Cuvi We 
need not cnluge our account of this animal, of 
Which the habits are wall hnown 


1127, 1128 —IJus IT rwing 


(Mustela: Ermimen), Putoous Timonca, Cuv Nig 
1127 represents this animal a oats summer dress, 
Tag 1128 exhibits, inats winter livery of snowy white 
the Opot the tal remamingy bhiok —a@ be wtiul con. 
trast Jn this stage ats the eamane of the fumicas 


1129- Jn Porreasr 


(Mustela Patoris), Patcuis communs Cuv This 
species forms the typeoot Cuvici’s @enus Puforsis, 
which he has, we think without sufliaent reason 
exchanged fer that of Mustely while on the con 
tiury he has assizned the team Mustela as the sub 
generic name of the Mutens, to which Ray bad 
Jong since given the more appropriate mume of 
Mutes The litter name as adopted by Ma Bellin | 
his * British Quidiup ds” who tikes no retice of 
Putonu as appled to the po lecats and weasels by 
Cuvier Ao meedl sa alterite uo of mimes ws ever to 
be avoided by the naturalist as temdin) not to sim 
plicity and hnowled ic, but confusion and doubt. 


4140 —Jdnr Pind Miaarnain 


(Marler sthetum) The prin pal diffacrces be 
tween this and the Beech Miurten consist) according 
to Mi Belly “an the greater denoth of the laps, and 
the smaller head of the Ping Maiten 


of a oiche: colour, and as) consequently more 
lnghly valucd, though ais not nearly equal to 
ol the sable ’ 

1)31 —Tun Bercu Marten 
(Martes Fagorum)  Vnsiasthe mest common of the 
{wo species in our country, oXce ping in cestain dis. 
tacts Weare not quite sure thal they are not moi 


vartietres of each otha 
Fig 1132 represents the dentition of Mustela 


Fi 

(Putorus, Cuvier), which pas follows —Incisoi , 
d 

1—1 22 ; 43 
canines, rg, false molats, ree Calnassic re, — 


I—! tiilobed 
i—] minute 
teeth of both jaws together 

Fig 1133 represents the dentition of the genus 
Martes, wlich chiefly differs in the false molars 


tubercular molar, a sepiesents the 


which stand — , 4 shows the teeth of both jaws 


together. 
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Campagnol, Buffon, Arvicola 
The alioit-tailed fie ld- 





(Arvicola agrestis). 
arvalis, Selys-Longchamps. 
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res fuse tangs, 
wmore abundant, of a finer dud solter texture and 
e 


lantations, and destroys the roots of voung plants, 


| 


| 
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ing how necessary it 18 that, in order to keep their 
numbers within due bounds, an incessant warfare 
be maintained against them,—a wartare to whach 
birds and beasts of prey are appointed. 

This species is a native of the greater part of 
Europe, and is common 1 our island, where its de- 
predauions (and in France and other pats of the 
Continent the same muy be said) have rendered it 
notorious. It 18 exclusively a tonant of woods, 
plantations, com-helds, and mendows; and not un- 
frequently appears in cnormous multitudes. Often 
Is the farmer disappointed of hia crop of wheat, the 
newly-sown grain having been all rooted up and 
devouted by an army of these “wee cowenn cleepit 
tiinorous beasties, formidable not trom then andryvie 
dual size, but then number Whole plantations of 
young tees have in hhe manner been destroyed, the 
root al Cvary sapling being caten, or the bottom otf 
the stem baked round Tnthe years 1813 and 1814 
the ravages of these anmmals in the New Forest and 
the Forest of Dean were so giecat, as to create an 
tlarm lest the whole of the young trees in those ex- 
tensive woods should be destroved by them = In the 
hist vol of the * Zool Journal’ isa letter from Lord 
Glenbervie to Su Joseph Binks, cntermg into a 
defaned account of the devastations committed 
Mi Jesse, in bis’ Gleanmgs,’ reteramg to the planta- 
fions in these forests, says that soon atter thaw fer. 
niition, * a sudden and rapid increase of mice took 
place in them which threatened the destruction of 
the whole of the young plants vast numbers otf 
these ware halled, the nnce having eaten through 
the roots of five yoar-old oaks and chestnuts, gene- 
rally gust bolow the sumtace of the ground Wolhes 
also, which were five or erx fect high, were barked 
round the bottom, and a some instances tbe mice 
had crawled up the thee and were seen fecding: on 
the bak of the upper brinches In the reports 
mide to povarument on the subject, i appeared 
that the roots bad been caten through wherever 
they obstructed the rans of the mice ” 

mons plans were adopted for than destiuction, 
andoan holes dug putposcly fo enhap them, m= the 
Dean Porest alone, 80 OOOmntce were caught in about 
thie months, and wamuch preatcr number destroyed 
by stuafs, weascls kites, bawks, owls, Grows, &e , 
and also by cats purposaly tummed out Tu the New 
Porest about the sume numbar were also destroyed, 
indat was calculated that the total destruction, t- 
Chiding those caught an pits and: fraps, and those 
hulled by other anmoils, and by thom own species 
(dat when thew food fal shat they attacked and 
devoured cich other), amounted an the two forests 
fo more than 200 G00 

The fied vole measure fowr inches: one ine an 
the length oof the head and bedy, and one inch three 
mado ahalf dines an that gf the tad Phe fur os ved- 
lsh nown above, zrev beneath A distinet species, 
the Bank vole (Arvicola) pratenia, Ballon, Ae 
parca, Yared) Aout scans, Selva J onpehamps), is 
found on the Continent, and an some parts of Pag 
land = Tt as Tess than the foamer specie with oa 
Poper tal, and differs im several particulars in ite 
intermal anatomy, 
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(Thi this cretda) ‘le our uccount of the Porenu- 
pre, p TO, we may add that Col Sykea regards the 
parcupme of the Dukbun, called * sayal” by the 
Miataattas, as distinct from fhe ordinary species 
Tras neulya thiad dager, and all the spines and 
tubesol Che tal ac cuticly white, the spines are 
also.so Jong as to reach the meertion af the fal 
The ear ue much Jess rounded, and the nails 
shorter and songer We have compared shulls of 
the common Indian and Afican porcupmes to 
gether inthe Pars Museum, and other bones of 
the Sheleton, and we porcenved a marhed difference 
my many detuls ‘To the Indian species or vauety 
Col Sykes bas given the fithe Ho Peucurus . af is 
vary tbundant and good eating Pike the Afienn 
porcupine, when alarmed or iiitated a shik s the 
tubes and spines of ate fail violently produ ig a 
startling: nome It stamps also with gre al Heh 
and when it assails an adver uy it rues obliquely 
bickwards, transfixing the foe will its spine (‘See 
‘Cat Mamm of Dukhun,’ p 10, and ‘Zool Pro- 
ceeds.’ 18431, p. 103 , 
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tion of the wild cat, which we have 
Psi ‘be sprcahicaly distinet from the domestic 
apecics (SCC p 7), we alluded, amongst other points, 
to the difference of the tail We hese give, a the 
tail of a domestic eat which had betaken itsell to 
the woods, leading an inde pendent hie, and b, the 
tail of the true wild cat (Fels catus). 
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1149.—Wing of Chinese Jacana 
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is, perhaps, no class of the animal kingdom 
more generally interesting than birds; and not with- 
out reason. Their infinite variety of form, habits, 
and manners; their plumage, always beautiful, often 
tich and gorgeous; their acrial endowments; their 
nidification ; their voices; the bittern’s boom, the 
cawing of busy rooks, the cock's shrill clarion, the 
thrilling lay of the skvlerk, or the rich strains of 
philomel—nay, even the hoarse cries of those that 
tenant moorland and morass, fen or luke, or wheel in 
buoyant flight over the broad expanse of ocean ;— 
these all combine to throw a halo of attuaction around 
them, heightened by associations which in every mind 
hold an atuding sway, and often inspire it with senti- 
ments of aflection, 

Having said thus much, let us turn to Figs. 1137 
and 1138, both of which represent the skeleton of a 
hawk, A, the skull; B, cervical vertehim; Cc, the 
dotted lines indicate the extent of the anchylosed 
-vertebrw of the back; p, the caudal verte bras—the 
letter is placed on the ploughshare; 4, the ribs; F, 
the breast-bone; G, the furcula, or metythought ; 
ug, the clavicular or collar-bone ; 1°, the scapula, or 
shoulder-bone; I, the humerus; 4, L, the bones of 
the fore-arm, ulna, and radius; M, metacarpus of 
hand; N, phalanges of fingers; 0, Pr, Q, the pelvic 
bones; 8, the femur or thigh-bone; 9, 0, the pa- 
tella or knee-pan; 8, the ley, tibia and fibula; 1, 1, 
the os calcis, or heel-bone; Vv, V, the metatarsal 
bones; W, W, the toes, Fig. 11359 1epresents the 
bones of the wing. Fig. 1140, the bones Icttered ; 
a, outline of the furcuwia; u°, outline of part of 
scapula; 1, humerus, or arm-bone ; h, the ulna; L, the 
sadjua, both forming the fore-armh; **, carpal or 
wrist bonva; M, M, metacarpal bones; *M, the thumb; | 
N, N, N, the phalanges of the fingers, 

Now, in imagination, let us clothe our skeleton 
with muscles and skin, and dress that skin in its 
natural clothing of feathers. ‘These are all arranged 
in due onder, und those of many parts, especially of 
the wings and tail, have received names, with which 
the student of omithology must make himself ac- 

uainted. Fig. 1141 represents a bird displayed to 
show ita plumage: A, A, are the primaries, or preut 
quill-feuthers of the wings, which are succeeded by 
the secondaries, and these by the tertials, B, B; C, C, 
ure the lesser coverts ; b, b, the greater coverts; &, E, 
the bastard wing, or winglet; +, ¥, the scapularies ; 
G, the upper tail-coverts; H, the under tail-coverts ; 
3, the tail-feathers (rectrices). 

In order that the arrangement of the feathers of 
the wings may be the better undeistood we refer 
to Fig. 1142, the wing of the common buzzard, 
stripped of all ite feathers, excepting those which 


give it power and expanse, and which me those 
arising from the hand and the ulna, and termed 


quill-teathers. They form two sets. The firat set, 
A, A, A, consist of those arising from the hand (meta- 
carpus and pholanges), and constituting the most 
important of the series, being mainly instrumental, 
by their length and shape, their stiffness or flexi- 
bility, in determining the character or the power of 
their tight. They are termed the primaries, or pri- 
mary quill-featbers, and are ten in number, but they 
»Giffer in form as well as in relative length. The 
second set arise exclusively from the ulna, and are 
térmed the secondaries, or secondary quill-feather 
B: they are usually shorter, broader, and less a 
than the former; their number varies. From 


I} 
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small hone which represents the thumb, arise cer- 
tain short stiff feathers, lying close upen the quills 
of the prmanies, and constituting the spurious wing 
or winglet, Cc. Besides these, there is a group of 
feathers, termed tertiaries, arising {rom the humeral 
joint of the fore-aim, and which in many birds, as 
the culews, plovers, lapwings, &c, are very long, 
formingg a sort of pointed appendage, very apparent 
during flight: in most birds, however, they are very 
short, or not to be discriminated from the rest of the 
gieuter covcrts, of which, in fact, they are a con- 
tinuation; hence they cannot strictly be reckoned 
among the quill-feathers, ‘The same observation also 
apphes to the fenthers, b, attached to the upper 
part of the humerus, and termed scapularies ; these 
lie along the sides of the back, and in many birds 
ae of preat length. ‘The position of these feathers, 
and of the coveits, wall be scen in the annexed 
pbketeh, Fig, 1113, which is the expanded wing of a 
curlew: A, a series of feathers termed the lesser 
coverts, disposed in scale-lhe order, 10w after row, 
on the fore-arm and carpal joint; they cover the 
barrels ot the quill feathers; bolow them cxtends a 
senies of Jarger feathers, B, which sweep across the 
wing, encroaching far on the primaries, and when 
the wing is closed usually hiding the secondaries ; 
these are the greater coverts, of which the tertiarics 
are to be regarded as a continuation. ‘The unde1 
surface of the wing is lined with softer feathers, 
termed under-covcrts. 

We have said that the last bone or ploughshare 
of the caudal vertehie, and which is more developed 
than the others, supports the tal-feathers, the quills 
of which are fixed in capsules; it is also furnished 
with powerful muscles, for the purpose of acting on 
these feathers, for they are capable of being ex- 
panded (as in the turkey-cock) or closed, elevated 
or depressed. ‘The terminal joint of the tail merely 
stiipped of its feathers, is, as we know, somewhat 
heart-shaped, owing to the muscles, which are con- 
tiguous to the bone, and to the lateral ar:angement 
of the capsules for the reception of the quills of the 
tail-feathers. The mechanism of the tail of the com- 
mon fowl will convey a good idcu of the subject. 
The tail-feathers vary in size, length, shape, and 
strength, in various groups or genera; they vary also 
in number; their usual number, however, is twelve ; 
sometimes they amount to fourteen, and in the Gul- 
linuceous tribes to eighteen, or even more. The tail- 
feathers of the common buzzard (Fig. 1144) afford a 
good illustration of their ordinary arrangement, Six 
on euch side are disposed one above another, and 
they partially overlay each other, the lateral one 
on each side being overlaid by the next in succes- 
sion, and so on to the centre; of the two central 
feathors one overlays the other. ‘lhe quills of the 
tail-teathers are hidden beneath what are termed 
the upper tatl-coverts, which in some birds, as the 
peacock, the resplendent trogon (‘Trogon resplen. 
dens, Gould), &c., form long flowing plumes of ex- 

uisite beauty. Beneath the quills of the tail- 
feathers are covered by under tail-coverts, consisting 
of lax feathers, and in some birds, as the marabou, 
forming plumes of great softness and delicacy. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, as in the ostrich, the menura 
superba (lyre-bird of Australiu), and others, the tail- 
feathers themselves lose their ordinary character, and 
re “th lax, and flowing; thereby adding beauty to 

@ 


It must be evident that the shape, arrangement, 
and texture of the feathers composing the wings 
and tail must materially affect the flight of birds, 
both as it respects rapidity and peculiar character. 
OF all birds, the swift (Cypselus) and the humming- 
birds are the most remarkable for the rapidity of 
ther acrial movements: let us attend to the cha- 
racter presented by their wings. 

We are at first struck with the length of this organ 
in comparison with that of the bird itself; but we 
see also that its breadth 18 not in proportion to its 
leneth, and that its general form is somewhat like 
that of a sabre. This, however, is not all; the wing 
appears to consist exclusively of primary quill- 
feathers, so greatly are these developed, and so 
sinall, comparatively, are the secondanes: the frst 
primary quill-teather is the longest; the others 
shoiten in gradual order, so that the wing is pointed. 
Now we may here observe that a pointed form of 
wing is essential to rapidity of flight; we see this 
ptinciple exemplified in the true falcon, in the 
pigeon, in the swallow, the pratincole, birds of great 
powers of aenmal progression. In a pointed wing 
the first or second quill-feather is always the longest, 
but sometimes the second and thitd ure equal. In 
a pointod wing the primaries greatly exceed the 
secondaries, 

To revert, however, to the wing of the humming. 
bird, there is something in the texture of the 
feathers composing it which must not be over- 
looked. A rapid flight supposes a succession of 
smatt blows upon the air, which it is evident cannot 
be given by yielding, downy plumes. Now the 
feathers composing the primaries in the humming- 
bud consist of a thick, elastic, taper shalt, in some 
Apecies developed to an extraordinary degree at the 
base, as in the blue-throated sabie-wing (Campy- 
lopterus latipennis, Swains,): the vane on each ay 
of the shaft is narrow, firm, and rigid, as if made of 
a thin plate of burnished metal; this appearance is 
produced by the minuteness of the plumclets of 
which the vane is composed, and by their closeness 
to each other, and the firmness with which they are 
united together. The wings thus present a firm 
resistance to the air, and, as they are rapidly agi- 
tated, produce a humming sound. The wings of the 
falcon, pigeon, &c., though not composed of feathers 
so rigid nor so metal-like in structure as in the 
humming-bird, are nevertheless very beautifully 
adapted as regards the texture and elasticity of the 
primaries for velocity ; and we may set it down as 
a rule, that whercver a long and pointed wing is 
found, the primaries will be firm and elastic. The 
wings of birds of rapid flight are seldom very con- 
cave beneath,—on the contrary, they are almost flat, 
when extended; and this flatness, while it contri- 
butes to the velocity of motion as the bird sweeps 
along, destroys the power of a direct upward ascent, 
which is possessed in far greater perfection where 
the wings are at once ample and concave. The 
falcon, in order to soar, is obliged to sweep round ib 
circles, or to fly against the wind, and he thus rises 
obliquely, on the same principle as is shown in,a fas 
pies of sls or an oyater-shell thrown smartly against 

6 wind, 

Wings somewhat rounded, concave, ampla, end 
composed of tiff and well-formed 
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with eased, and to sail with tse freedom in the 
rt régions of the air. This form of wing 1s ex- 
emptified in the condor: it may be observed, that 
though the concavity of these ample wings aids in 
soaring, It obliges the bird in descending to sweep 
down in @ seres of gyrations, each circle contract- 
mg tl the bid gains the ground. 
here the wings are concave, as in the owl, and 
composed of ax, soft teathers (the whole of the 
plumage being full and downy), the flight 18 buoy- 
ant, noweless, wheeling, and differing altogether 
in chaiacter from that of the faleon o swallow. 
The feathers yield too much and aie foo soft, to 
produce any whisthng o: 1ushing noise in flight, 
no rigid edges cut the air, the vanes of the qull- 
feathers are lax, and the outer edze of the first, 
instead of being plain 1s fringed with a hne ot shut 
lashes (the prolonzed terminations of the plume Icts 
compusing the vane), as it to guard against the least 
possibility of suund being produced by the winnow- 
ing, o! the air 
Joncavity of wing joined with shortness and 
roundness, i» unfavourable to flight = Birds with 
this form of wing a e to: the most put terestial in 
their habits their bodies are heavy, and then great 
poweis reside in the legs the common fowl on the 
turkey are examples in point) = Jhere arm, however 
such modifications among terrestrial bids in the 
etiucture of the wings as to rcnder some tar supcrior 
*n flight to others Jhe wings of the common 
partridge, for instance, arc short, round and con 
cave, and its flight 1a neccssauly short, whining and 
destitute of case, but, ou the other land, the quaal, 
its immediate ally, in consequence of a somewh tt 
more lengthened and pointed form of the pn 
maiies, posscsses, if not great at le wt tolerable 
powers of flight, and m one of om bids of pas- 
sage 
x illustrations of wings, Fig 1145 1cprescots that 
of the common Giosbeah, Jig 1146, that of the 
Chaffinch bag 1147, that of the common Spiutow 
Fig 1148 that of the Magpie Tig 1149, that of the 
Chinese Jac ina, in which the promancs hive narrow 
plumose appendages at the tips 
With respect to the wings of the sparrow gros 
beak, and chaffinch at will be observed that then 
form 16 modcratcly pointed still, however, the 
fight of these bids is not remark uble for velocity 
for, in the fist place the extent of wing docs not 
bear that compurative relationslup to fhe size of 
the body which it does in the tuleon, vulture or 
swallow, andin the second place the quill feathers 
are dcustitute of fi nness, the shifts ar weak, and 
the vanes are solt and flimsy while at the same 
time the primanics buf litth exceed the second aries, 
so that the Ineadth of the extended wing 18 hill, on 
more than half of its length 
The ciow and rook have ample and moder ite] 
pointed wings, the fist quill feather 1 mn | 
shorter than the second and thud these bems cx- 
ceeded by the fomth, which a the longest they 
are firm and elastic The flught of these buds 1s 
ateady and they sul wath ease, offen atv very gic at 
elevation and sometimes perform t sciies of rapid 
evolutions, wheeling, diving, and as suddenly 1¢ 
ascending  Alhed to the crow and rvok (Corvus , 
the mayypre diffiis matcnuly from them in oats 
mode of flight, aad in the firure and proportion of 
ity wings The wing of the maugpre is short and 
rounded =the first quill feather is nurow and about 
half the length of the second = the fourth and filth, 
which ate neatly of equal length auc the longest in 
the wing) “Magpies and gays, sive White, “ flut 
ter with powerless wings antl mike no despatch ’ 
The flight of the magpie 1s supported by short 
quick strokes 
Some bids have appendages of various kinds to 
then wings, the uses of which cinnot well be ac- 
countcd jor In the Chincse jacana, for instance, 
the tips of the primuncs are furnished with slendat 





narrow plumes o: appendircs In some of the 
night-jars we have a singular development of 
plumes In the Leone meght yir, trom the 


midst of the wing coverts issucs ov long elasty 
shaft to the extent of twenty inches, ind tipped for 
about five inches with a broad web Iu another 
epoctes, fiom Sictra Leone, the mnth quill-feathe 
1s produced to an amazing extent running naowel 
us it proceeds, and is soft and flowing In many 
buds the tertiala are produced into pendent plumes 
of great length, which fall gracctully down and 
almost touch the ground, as we acc in the Demoai- 
selle and the Stanley crancs The tertials of the 
rommon cane also form elegant plumes cach ica 
ther drooping with dishcvellcd barbs = the tertials 
of the sacred ibis are also produced into lax plumes 
In the emet the scapuiaics ae elongated into 
wavy plumes, the feathers having their vanes com- 
sed of long filamentous plumelets or barbules 
tatant from each other In the cranes, herons, 
rages, Ec., the wings are long and ample. 
e@ buds, as we have observed, are very infe- 
thor an flight to others, (heir wings being modified 
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accordingly; but there are not only birds incapable 
of easy and graceful progress through the air, but 
there are some which are utterly destitute of the 
power of flight, even in its lowest degree There 
ae two conditions of wing connceted with the want 
of this power fitst, that m which the wing 1s 
simply undeveloped, both as respects op»eous stiuc- 
ture, muscles, and feathers — asin the ostrich, cas- 
sowary, &c , sccondly, that in which the wing 1s 
converted info an oi,an of aquatic progression — 
as in the giat anh, but more paitsculanly im the 
penguin, which has its paddle like wings fur- 
ante with close, minute, iigid feathers resembling 
scales 


wings of bids, we tuin to those presented by the 


tail, the osse ous structure of which with the mode | 
In which the feathers ar ordininly aanged has | 


alrendy been pomted out} ven more numerous 
than ties of the wings are the diversities of form 
and size presented by this orzan, diversities more 
or less dnectly influcncing the chutcter of the 
flight In some imstances the tul os reduced toa 
mere rudiment ors even wanting and in others it 
18 lage and of gicat kepeth = Now iat only from ats 
form or size that the tal of the feathered race 
Influences the peculruaaiminner of flight the ter 
ture and quility of the feathers theumaves are of 
gicat impoitince Where the tail consists of sott 
plume Ihe feathers we may at once set it down 
that the bud) thus furnished is al adapted for aciual 
pronession and at will be found momover that 
the structure of the wings and the nature of thre 
general plumage willainvanably cor espond: with the 
characters of the ful for wings well eq uculited fat 
aciial progression md ata anidapted tor it would 
be a violition of the Juss ot Natime there bears no 
conthudhiction of puts and purposes mm her ways 
On the contrary, Wo the feathers of the tad be tiem 
und the barbs close —thouch the tad itself mriy uot 
be very ample—it wall be of jreat av ul 





We many Cxumples of bids with small Cuts bam, | 


endowed with surpusmg powe sof flight an tecd an 
most bids af rapid flinht, the wings when closed 
advance with the pouts to the end of the talon 
even pass beyon dat woo may mcation the pore suane 
falcon and the swilf am the datter bud) the ta 
ferthers ue only ten am number and are tues 
cecded by the wings when closed = Where how 
ever, the fal as much aeduced astm the han dishes | 
is rudder dike poser as cvidentl, diminished ud 
thoush the flight may ste bbe rapid ats cessudtly 
strught and urow dike, thar bam, no power of 
suling mn cey aides oF of making ubrapt turns 
ind doubles us we sec inthe hate on the one hand 
and in the swallow on the othe 

We need hudly say that ain the act of flyin + bids 
expund then tails and thus the extent ot sautice as 
Incic wed to then manifest alvaintaze Where the 
wings uc ample and the fad tmaple at the» trie | 
time the flientas easy and ,ricctul where th 
i short ind the wings longs and vigoreus the flight 
is woucruly rapid und impetuous but where the 
tall is don and ample, vd the wangs rounded and 
short asain fhe magpie the faaht is daborous Lhe 
puncipald aims assumed by the tal are is follows 
I, square or coven for unded 3, ,reduited tru 
fuly cvery feather vlvancnag in duc deg ec) on 


| 


[ clently uccitumed asia peculruity im the ¢ 


tul | 


niegubirly (some ulvaincine fo an extreme be yond | 


i, alichtly forked with rounded poms 
(, 


the others 
», more ar toss deeply forked with ute port 
plumosc 

Ihe size of the tail vanes under Cvery modific t 
tion of form and the forms themscly 5 differ toa 
considcr ible deree as at aecuds avery if tatimn 
ber of minute puticulas, the feathers ™ ao com 
josing the tal estubit un infinity of U fherences, 
roth an form and feature 

Avcxumples of some ft the principal fcrms in the 
tan of bids we select the # Howing alla trations 


fig 100 the tal of the Ko tidbspreedcut | Tay 
1144 the tal of the common Buszacl day dod, 
| the tal of a species of Humming bid Fag tbo2 
the tal of the Heron, Pin 1153, the tal ot the 
Sandpiper, Ti 1154 the tul of the Coot fa. 
How the tul of the Prod Watal dag Plot the | 
ful of the Magp Jig 2007, the tal of the 
Chafinch, Fiz 2158, the tol of the Tak big 


1159, the staff ruddar he tul ci the Coamoat, 

Fig 1160, the scans nial tal cf the Jice Cheepul 
Having thus spohen ¢f the aningement 

the feathers, which, at may be added, the 


explain the different party of uke ither atseli A 
feather consists of a stem scapus , divided into the 
barrel o: hollow bus (cabamoas), io wiich = the 
nutnent vascular pulp w > oninally contained, and 
which remains shiuvellod a a pith, the shatt 
(sachs), and the web ao: vane on Cich side (poxo- 
nium), which consists of numcons bubs (adn 
yogonioum) clowly interlocked (at Jeast usually ) 
by means of minute provesses called barbulcs 
(radio) In miny feathers the base of the web 


of | 
bid | 


moults and renucws ot carta se ons, We proce edto ? 








Fiom the leading modifications exhibited in. the 








Ddreae | 
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consists of loose, free, soft barbs ; and there is fie- 

uently an accessory plume at the base of the 
shalt, generally a downy tuft, but sometimes almost 
as much developed as the feathcr trom which it 
emanates, asm the emu, in which bird each feather 
seems double, with one barrel. 

There ws no extcrnal auditory apparatus, but the 
orthce to the internal auditory apparatus ps covered 
with a tuft of close leathers, sometimes, however, as 
in the ow), there ae external membianous valves, 
capable of being opencd on cloned at wil The 
sense of hearing is acute lhe juws of buds ae 
mveated with a horny sheath forming a beak dif. 
ferently modified in different qroups Tn the pare 
tole the upper yaw (ar mandible) is articulated to 
He shull in such a manner as to be tiecly move- 
able 

In many bids the base of the upper mandible is 
clothed with a tough skin called the cure, im whieh 
the nostuls ar placed, but the situation ef thene 
gieatly vanes Between the base of the beak and 
the cyc a naked spice called the Jore (lc um) often 
ntcrvencs 

With respect to the eye of bids, we may observe 
that the bony orbits are capacious and the organs 
scated thercin of accomding magnitude = Ino binds 
at prey the goucial shape of the eye ms that ota bell, 
orchehce the commen which as very convex, lores 
the bottom of the chalice, the poster: seme nt of 
the sclerotica its coves This peculiar fon (ave 
Fig 1102) aasen from the curvature and length of 
the bony plates which asin all other brads, occupy 
the fiont of the sclaroher Tying Close together and 
overlapping cich other Lhesc bony plates forma 
Hit or shohtly conven aig but om the rapacious 
bids they forma concave ung which gives to the 
cveball the above mentionad torm By means ot 
(his ring the eye becomes a hind of self-adjusting 
tele Cope, so as to take in both nea: and very distant 
objects 

A iepresentation of the sclarotie plates forming 
the bony ging an the cye of the penguin Apteno 
dyfes istepresented at bar VOL They remind us 
fucibly of the eve plates im some of the i ptiles, 
puticululy of those balonging to the cyes of the 
Paahosauians or fost) manne hziads The pen 
sn hes to adjust ws cye for vision both on Jand 
mdounder waiter This contuvance must) gicatly 
aot the adjustment necessary for secang, Clearly im 
sueh diflercut media 

Phe crystalline humour is flat in bids, and the 
Viticous humo as very sural Phe colows of the 
is venos an different species and ia many Cases ae 
vary bidliant Phe niasupiana which aases mm the 
bach of the eye and the mse of which as not very 


« of 
buds They have thice eyelids, two of whe f. the 
Upper ind tower ue closed in most of the rice by 
the clevath not the lower onc, as may be trequently 
sccnoinoour domestic poultry Phe owl, the goat. 
suchar ind a fewoo hers have (le power of de presse 
ng the upper evel Ol these buds the upper 
only as fimmished with cycashas gencally the 
ostrich secretary vulfune some pitots ant a few 
other bids have themoan both lids But the thud 
evelid or mctititing membrane, forms the most 
qunous ap puafas  Wheonoat rest, this viiehowoa 
thin scm trinspucnt fold of the tunmea cong metiva, 
hosan the amner comer of the eye with ats loose 
cdee neuly vtieul By the combined action. of 
two mus kawhich ae attached towards the back 
Of the sclera aca ato ctpible of being diawn out 
soos focover the whole front of the eyeball like a 
Ctitam, and ats own clishcty restores at to the 
commen in whichoat rested) Dlus at as said, enables 
the caghe to Fook at the sau at may be sean am 
oparition to moch advantage in the Great South 
\meantcan Fagle Pnrpyre destructor) at the jr 
dens of the Zoulosical Socuty an the Regent's 
Pah 

fig 1162 shows the section of the cye of the owl 
a the quadianguluc bouy scale wathin the substance 
of the schavotic giving at firmness ofan oxpunsion 
C tled the ciliary body, extending over the whole of 
fhe nner strbice oc, a Curious membrane Colle d fbr 
pecten, progectiug through the och ab atta the 
viticous humour, and in some buds athiched to the 
side of the dens of ats use little ws duown big 
1163 shows the orbit tummed so as fo expos the 
rect and othe: muscles | Pig TlOd shows the pore 
toor view of the cycbull fag 11s 4 biteral view 
of the same Phe e show the two muscles which 
Onginate fiom the sel oti, md are upp led te ite 
curved surface round the cntiance of the aptic 
nerve fae llotia Hh Jatyer ve presents rather 
more than hall of what af completed would be a 
bioad cnenaluorme (lac 1164, 6) it 19 called the 
quadiatus Athubed by ity wider cdge, near the 
maugin of this patot the sclerotic, ils fibres eon- 
verze to flac nanower cdye, and tesmunate in @ nar- 
row fenton (fag 164, ¢), perforated throu rh ite 
shole Jength Tike the hem ot an apron Lire 
second smaller muscle, salled the Py Feana trong 
) 





148) — Tad. of Humming bird, 1104 —‘Tai) of Coot. 1368.— Fail of Sandp: per 





1150.—Lail of Pied Wagtail 





1188,—Tail of Hero» 





1186.—Tafl of Magpie 





1160 Tail of Inee-vreep x 





115¢,.—Tail of Lark. 1) 9 —J ail of Cormorant 





QlOL —Selerotic | lates of Pent in 


118¢.<-Eyeball of Owl posterior vicw = 1165 —hyeball of Ow! lateral view, 





1170 —Windpipe of Bittern 
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LIT —Section of Head of Hirnbill 





£108 Point of heel-lone of Wild Swan. 1112 —Bection of Eye of Uwl 





1178 —Vivified Egg 





8876, —-New-haid Beg, with part of Sheil removed 


17h -Higg Organ. 





1178 —Egg and Germ at Ivwelve Hours after lucubation 1176 —lyy and Germ i 11°" — Lig aud Germ at Lbirty six Hours 


%19¢ —Egg on Ninh Day 


183.—Evg on Nin bh Day turned o the Right. 
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1178 —-Fyy and Chick at [hirty ois Hours 


1itO —Syg nd Chick 1 Fifth Dey 





ivesic & removed 


4189 —Egy on Fourteenth Pas half ct 
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its sha 
cucumference. Its fibres conveige, and are fixed 
info along :ound tendon (Figs. 1164 and 1165, e), 
which pases through the loop or hem (c) of the 
quedratus, and hence turning over the edge of the 
broad pait of the sclerotic, is continued along the 
surlace of its bell-shaped portion, where if passes 
through several thread like loops or pulleys which 
keep it applied to the concavity, and round a bony 
point wluch projects fram the surface, and 1m at- 
tached nea: the edge of the cornea to the edge of 
an elastic fold (Fig. 1165, f) of the conjunctiva, 
which 1 called the thirdeyehd, or nietitating 
(.e. Winking) membrane = It wall be easily seen by 
the help ot the figures, from this dese:nption, that 
the etivet of the simultaneous contraction of the two 
muncles will be to draw the membrane wath great 
tapidity, making it sweep over the surface of the 
cornea It returns by ile own elasticity with nearly 
equal quickness A bird may be seen to use this 
mechamsm twenty times ina minute, in fact, as 
often as it may be necessary to cleanse the suitace 
of the cye, The colodi of the membiave 1s milky , 
and if is seen to pass fiom the upper and inner to 
the oufer and lower come: of the eye with the 
spced for which the act of winking is proverbial 
Though all bids possess a tongue, It 18 probable 


tenng to their taste, and in those it as sott, thick, 
and covered with papillw Some of the bids of 
prey. some a. the swimmers, and the parrots gene- 
rally, have snch  fongue, aud there can be no 
doubt that these taste foud olf a solt or fluid nature 
and select that which they ihe best. Bat in general 
the tonyne as homy and stiff and appe us unsuted 
to convey such impressions though as an organ for 
taking food it becomes of the lughest mportance 
In the humming-birds and other honey suckers it ts 
& tubular pump, and in the woodpeckers if is an 
insect-spear = In buth cases it can be protruded and 
retracted at pleasure, aud the simple but beautilul 
machinery by which this act of volition is per | 
formed 16 adapted with the most masterly fitness to | 
the motion requied =U pon csannning the tongue 
of the common e1cen woodpr cher (Lig 1166), we 
shall find that, instead of bumg very ons, as it ip 
elrone Ously supposed to be, it is really very short, 
shaip-poited, and homy, with barbs at its sides 
Behind this lus the singular tonguc bone (0s 
ayoides), slender, and with two very Jong legs o1 
appendaves (crura). “This is nade up of five parts, 
-Onsisting of a single portion and two pats of cu 
‘ilages. Let us suppose the tongue to be af rest, 
and then the single pruce les moa fl shy sheath, | 
vapable of reat extension Po this prece the first 
ahi of Catilages, which are situated at the sides of 
che neck, aie yoincd, while the second puny spung 
hg froin these, pun under the inte cuments com- 
Hetely over the shull, and, advancing forwards, con- 
rete ina kind of groove, tenmintting wenctully in 
the sight sade of the upper yiw Lins sccond: pau 
vy then elasticity become the spuings which set the | 
vhole in motion 
‘ruded, the antcnor pieces ate drawn togetha, and 
nite: the extended sheath of the single picce the | 
ongueis thas elongated as it wore, and the bid can } 
hrust it far toith 

The organs of the voice in buds bear a stuking 
eseinblance to ceartam= musical wind-insthuments 
The Iniynx as double, or, tathar, made up of two | 
maitsy, one the proper rime wlatticlin, situated at the 
Apper end of the windpipe, and the second, the 
dtonehiit or lower laryay, whieh contains a second 
“ama glottiulis tuousbed with tense membiancs that 
Jertorman many birds (and especially io the aqua. 
“WS) the sime pat as a recd docs ina clauonet 
haufhoy, while the upper sma, like the ventage 
” hole of the istiunicnt, wives utterance to the 
“"10te, 

The Jength of the windpipe and the structure of 
‘he Jower larynx vary much in different species and 
sven in the sexes, particululy amone the wata- 
mids. In the domestic o dunb swan the windpipe 
sstraizht , inthe male wild swan Cygnus Bewrehi) 
he windpipe 19 convoluted in the hollow of the 
1east-bone ihe the tube of a Tiench hom 

Sce Fig 1167, the breast bom, with put of the 
zeel removed to show the convolutions of the tiachea 
atthin, Fag. 1168, the point of the heel, showin ¢ the 
yoning though which the trachet cnters and 1e- 
wins, Lig 1169, part of trachenol Cygnus Tk wichu, 


ee 
ee 


_——— — 


“ye 1170, the trachea of the bitfern. | 


‘Lhe following are the conclusionsol M Juque- 
min, in fas paper fately read betove the Erench 
Academy and though many of the facts were 
neviously known, M. Jacquenin 8 communication 
must be conadcied as a valuable addition to this 
ait of the sutyeet Atter observing that the an 
gnters not on 5 to the lungs and about the panetes 
If the chest, but that it also penetiates by certain 
Ipenmes (luramina) into eyght pueumatic bags o1 
‘fr-eells, occupying a caratdeinule portion of the 
sectoro-abdommal cavity, and thence into the upper 





(Fiz. 1164, d) at an opposite of the 


that but lew fiod enjoyment in the organ as minis- | 
| 


When the organ is to be pio- | 


MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE, 


and lower extremities, he concludes, 1. That the 
pneamatic bags aie so sifiated as to be ready con- 
ductors of the air into‘the more solid parts of the 
body. and that the air, by surrounding the most 
weighty viscera, may support the bird in flight, and 
contribute to the facility of 1ts motions when so 
employed. 2, That the quantity of air thus intio- 
duced penetrates the most internal recesses of their 
bodies, tending to dry the marrow in the bones and 
a potion of the fluids, a diminution of specific 
giavity is the result, the true cause of which has 
been, in his opimon, vainly sought in the quantity 
alone of permeaung an 3 ‘That in bids the 
oxidation of the nounshing yuices is not entirely 
effected in the Jungs, but a much promoted also 
in the pneumatic bags above-mentioned, for then 
contained an operates through the membranes upon 
the blood vessely and lymphatics in contact with 
them, a more complete and spcedy oxidation 1s 
theresuli, 4 [Phat not only the skeleton, but all the 
viscera Bre much more pe;meable py air im buds 
than ain any ol the othe: vertebiatcd animals — 5. 
That the an-rescivois me not always symmetrical, 
then shape and extent depending entirely upon the 
form and situation of the organs among which they 
ocem , but the supply is so modified that the total 
quantity received into the pneumatic bags on the 
night side of the body 1s equal to that which confers 
into those on the left, and indced without the main- 
tenance of this condition the act of flying would be 
Impossible, and that of walang difftcult. 6 That 
no portion of a buds structure is mipervious fo alr , 
if reaches even the last joints (phalanges) of the 
wings and feel, and the last caudal veitebrre, o1 
rump-bones The quill of the leathers i not ex- 
cepted, as has becn sometimes assertcd., 7 That 
the air within the head has a separate Ciculation, 
and docs not diectly communicate with the air- 
Pipes ot therest of the body 8 Phat inno motance 
does the an come into dnect contact with the viscera 
ooo nowuslung yuices, but invanably through the 
mediind of a membrane, however fine and trans 
parcnt 9 That the volume of an which bids can 
thas mnftroduce into ther bodics, and the force with 
which they can expel it, offer the only explanation 
how so sinall a creature as a singing-bud (the 
nghtingale, for cvxampleo is able to utter notes 40 
powortul, and, without any appaent fatigue, to 
watbic so long aud so musical 

bas 1i7)wsasection of the head of the rhinoceros 
hornbill, showing the extcusive devolopmcnt of the 
an cells 

Buds are either camivorons, insectivorous grant 
voroms, oF OMnivorous and then digestive apparatus 
ws modified accordingly Ihe crop which wa 
dilated sac at the termination of fhe gullet, leads by 
a canal into a sccond cnlarge ment, the commencing 


portion of which ais sumounded by a zone of 
vlinds poulng out a solvent or gastue fluid | This 


portion is feaned ventiiculus succentumatus and in 
graumvorous and many other bids conducts to the 
gizeud, composed of two fim volumimous muscles, 
surrounding a cavity dined with a thick tough mem 
brane ‘These maschs evert a soit of opposite, 
gonding motion, with pressure on cach otha hike 
two null stoncs, and the effect is arcduction of gram 
and other vegctable matter info a pulpy mass, but 
this cannot be done without a number of pebbics or 
couse particles of sand ate swallowed with the food 
af deat in gianivorous bids), which by the wok 
ing ol the walls tuturate the food unoug than In 
mollush tecding ducks the givaad ois Cnonmously 
powartal, grinding down hard and sharp shells. In 
carnivorous bids there 1s no gizz ud 

Buds me all ovipatous, that is, they produce eggs 
which ae hatched by incubation, and fiom which 
the voung are excluded, in different degrees of de 
volopment, those of the galinaceous and duck tibes 
being the most matted, they ae mdced capable 
of runmng about and picking food in the course ol 
afew hows Our pictomal museum contaims an 
teresting senes of eggs in different stages, but of 
these ont notice must be vary cursory 

Fig 1172 1eyresents the egg orgin of the tow! 
the eg sin this apparatus are found 1m all stages of 
maturity, fom oa minule yellow gain, upwards, to 
the size of a walnut, the aie tae destined to be 
Jand fist, all ave envcloped in a delicate membrane, 
but are destitute of the white, or albumen, and the 
shells; they exhibit the germ ot the fnture bud, 
under a slightly clevated spot see Fig 1173 Atter 
bocoming direngaged and passng into the egg 
tube, they become covered with albumen, this with 
a double inembiane, and lastly wath a calcareous 
cavelope The albumen ts Jaid on layer alter layer 
In the egpy-tuhe, and gradually coats the membrane 
OMochome the yolk, some of at bang meprsaled wo as 
fo form an almost invisible membiane, the chalaza, 
Which, Lema twisted by the revolutions of the yolh, 
wo gathered into delicate spral cords, retanung 
the yoth in its place. This albumen and ¢halaza 
we secreted in the hrset part of the egg-tube; in 
the neat pat the inveating membrane (membiana 
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pufaminis) is formed and added, and lastly the 
shell. 

The enatomy of the egg, prior to the conmence- 
ment of incubation, says Professor Jones, 1s spii- 
ciently simple (see Fig. 1174). Immediately be- 
neath the shell (permeable by air) 1» the membrana 
putaminis, consisting of two layers, separating at 
the larger end, so as to leave a space called the 
vesicula ais, which 1s filled with air contaming 
an unusual portion of oxygen, destined to se:ve for 
the respiration of the futuwe chick Enclosed in 
the membrana putaminis 18s the albumen with the 
suspending cords (ehalaza), and Jastly the yolk with 
its germ, enclosed in the membrana vitelli. It 3 
by the natural waimth of the body of the parent, 
brooding over the eggs, that the vital, though ag 
yet torpid, germ i called into activity, and begins 
to develop = Its progress is giadual, but lapid, tl 
the chick bicaks from ifs imprisonment, and com- 
mences a new Caleel, 

‘Lhe changes which the chick undergoes in the 
egg during the process of incubation have engaged 
the attention of many philosophical naturadste, 
who have given the minute dctails ot every phase, 
we shall not follow them, but refer to the seies 
In our pietonal museum, as exhibiting the progiess 
with sufficicnt cleainess for those to whom minute 
anatomical disquisitions (acarcely allowable under 
ow present plan) would not prove very attractive. 

Tig 1175, an epg as it appcars twelve hows afer 
Incubation, with a magnified view ol the germ in 
is fist stage of development. Fig 1176, an egg 
ax Jt appears sixteen hours after meubation, with 
& mashed view of fhe embiyo chick = Fig. 1177, 
the same, thity-sim hours alter mecubation, Fig. 
1178, the same, with the chick and the first ap- 
pearance of the principal blood-vessely magmfied. 
hig 1179, an egg opened four days after meuba- 
thon, with a magnihed view of the chick. Here the 
puyal of the eye as distinetly visible, and in the 
head ae five vesicles filled with a flund , and these, 
as they enlaige, approach cach other, coalesce, and 
form the brain invested with its membranes Pig, 
1180, the ippe vances of the fifth day the lungs 
now begin to form) Jig) 1181, the cgze and mag- 
mified chich six days affer incubation ‘The spinal 
miantow, divided into two parts,» extended along 
the trunk lug 1182 the appcarances seven days 
alter incubation — Fi 1183, the development eight 
days alter meubation, Jig 1184, the same, nine 
days after incubation Fig) 1155, the same egg turn. 
ed moi fo ifs aight side, The bones are now bezin- 
ming to form big: 1186, tenth day. ‘The muscles 
ol the wings and germs of the {cathe appear. 
Fig 1187 represents the chick at this stage i¢- 
moved fromthe «sg big 1188, the fomtecuth day, 
liz 1189 shows the extemal half of the vesicle re- 
moved Taiz 1190, the chich removed Lig 1392, 
the Gightccnth day = Tig) 1192, the same, with part 
of the vestde removed, showing the chick mare 
clealy Jig 1193, the chick opened to show the 
absorption of the yolk into the body = Jay 11y4, 
the condifion of the chick on the twenticth day, 
Figs 1195 and 1196, fle postion of the chick in 
the egg previous to hbaation Tig 1197, evga 
hactuied by the included chicks in the act of Jibe~ 
lating themselves = Jig 1198, positions of the 
shell atfer the escape of the chick — Contimy to 
What sume persons suppose, the click frees uselt 
fiom als narrow prison by its own Cxcifions, and not 
by the aid of the mother, as some have supposed 
from the cuctmstance that pieces of the shell aze 
oiten broken off, while the membrane within re- 
mains umupluicd but the fact is that the mem- 
biane 15 yielding and clasti, wlole the shell a not, 
the latter therefore bicaks, while the membrane 
stretches Itamight be supposed that this task was 
much above the shiength of the yet feeble chick, 
did we not reflect that imstinet calls upon at) te 
excift its ufmost encigies, and that its very position 
favoms ifs cflorfs | The bill is still soft, mdeed, 
and might at first seqm all fitted for breaking the 
shell, but a provision is made - for, as Mi Yarel. 
vbscives, upon the curved part of the upper man- 
dible just above the pomt, will be seen a smal. 
homy scale, nemly cneular, having at its centre 
a hard and sharp projecting poimt, and, by the 
init position of the head, this sha:p pomt is 

Lought into constant contact with the ine: sure 
face of the shell * Such, at least, 8 the use gene- 
rally attubated to this horny poiat; and it is to be 
semarhed that when the chick escapes, and the 
beak hardea by exposure to the an, if soon falls 
off, and on the sccond ov thud day only a light- 
colomed mark is observable on the spot 11 had oe- 
ecupicd, In pigeons, and other bids which are lon 
belore they become capable of running about ny, 
feeding themselves, this hommy pout remains tor 
mote than a week, Iti worthy of note that on the 
beak of the very young Oimthohynechos a sinalar 
horny scale exists, Here, then, we leave our pte- 
lawanary observations, and advance to our pictorial 
specuneny bi the ieather ed trites. ' 
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Besk strong and hooked , flight soanng and rapid , 
talons sharp, incurved, and powerful. Appetite 
carnivorous, Digestive oigans simple Females 
in general large: than the males. ‘oes, thiee be- 
fore and one behind 


Family FALCONIDZ 


(Eaarns, Farcons, Hawxa, Kirrs, Buzvarps, Han- 
aims, &«:.). 
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(Aguila chrysactos) We select the Golden Eagle 
as a specimen of the present family , not indeed be- 
cause it is what medi naturalists call the type, 
which may be found in the Peregrine o1 the Iceland 
Falcon, but because it 18 associated in our minds 
with ideas of comage, strength, and ferocity , cha- 
vacteristics which are not displiyed even by some 
of the spevies of the genus Falco as the Kestrel far 
example, and still Icsas so by the specics of otha 
enera 

What the feline and musteling rices me among 
terrestrial quadiupeds, that arc the Palcomd p among 
buds They hive by slaughter, then lite is passed 
‘an aims,’ and they cary on with unccasing ac- 
tivity the work of destruction they ryjotce m ear- 
nage, and cower with outspread wings over then 
reeking quatry, uttering shiicle ef ¢xultation 

Theil: bearmg i lotty and noble, thay eyes arc 
Jaige, bight, and piercing, then frame sincwy and 
muscular, then fliazht impetuons Then beuk as 
strong and hooked, and the talons are formidal le 
Look at those of the Golden Tash (lis T2018) and 
pretmc them diuven with remorseless fore ito the 
flesh of the agonizing victim 

The } alcomda hive either alone on in pans some 
tenant deep forests, others scom wide aml level 
plains or hugh mooiand some haunt the set sho ¢ 
ind bud on the wave beaten rocks and) some 
make the * difficult peak ? of the mount 1 az 
thea home = They sumtound tha eyry with the relies 
of many asangumary feast and tha ‘youn, ons 
suck up blood’ 

Among the ] deonids the Cizlos ue pre emincut 
in size and dumgs When at rest on the crus of 
the rock, they assume in uttitude of dignite tculn 
ness, asf conscious of supcrmify but the daa ht 
glance of the eye betrays the fap oeity of dispo tion 
which the acat moment mary be di playe fainmoa tere 
iific burst, as, sweeping down with wrespstible lores 
they prostiate the victim, und dye them beak and 
talons in ifs sore 

In all the eazhs the cere at the base of the buh 
saree ind perforued by the nostuls the tilons 
we stiong, the wings umple tnd sh hth rcunde | 
the fourth quill feuher bem the Te rest Tn the 
genus Aquily which mcudes the goldcmeagle the 
tust ue plumed to the foes the beak as subtiaan 
gular ubove , the nostuds uc rounded 

The golden cagzhe (iryi Meclyn of the au ciuent 
British) wasonce commonin nrany putsot bastion 
and, tallan comparatively recent times bred anion 
allyvin Cumbeiland, Wes morelind ind the Peal of 
Derbyshiuc. Itisstill tobe scenanthe Tht ands of 
Scotland, and im some dastiucts of Lrelind as fe fiom 
bemg uncommon Mi Thompson ( Mag of 7 ol 
and Botany vol mop +43) stiles thit the game 
keeper of Mr Stewart between the vats 1824 and 
1832, had killed thuite¢n oF fourteen golden caries 
on the mountain ranze at the Horn (the mime given 
to the penmnsula bounding the western entrance to 
Sheephavcn, in the county of Donegal and which 
terminates in the stupendous promontory of Horm 
Head) , and the samc observant mituaalist wiites— 
6 On visiting Achil, off the cout of Mayo, in June, 
1834, In company with Robart Ball, Faq , of Dublin 
Lieutenant Reynolds of the Picventive Scrvice, a 
keen sportsman, and well acquunted with buds, as 
sured us that one or two puts of goldcn cagles breed 
annually in the island = When subscquently on the 
mountain of Croagh-patrich which tcrmuinates vol- 
cano-hke in a magmhcent conc, and 19 in elevat.on 
the second in Connaught, we for a considciable 
time observed a pair of these ergles towenng above 
itssummit In the county of Keny a few weeks 
alferwards, an eagle, supposcd to be of this species, 
was seen by some of ou: paity when viewing the 
Lakes of Killamey, from the topmost ridge of Man- 
gerton. When on avisit to this same place the 
previous autumn, my friend Robert Patterson, Esq , 
ot Belfast, made the following note, which he has 
kindly permitted me to use —‘ Near to the little 
lake called the Devil s Punchbowl, we disturbed 
four eagles, preying on a full-giown sheep = the 
rose majesticalfy into the air as we approached. 
The people who were with us supposed the sheep, 
beng perhaps sickly, had been killed by the eagles, 
& supposition corroborated by the quantity of fleece 
scattered over the ground for some yards in one 
direction. The flesh of the neck was completely 
vemceved, although that of every other part was un- 
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touched. We were assured that two eagles will 
occasionally pursue a hare, one flying low, courang 
it along the ground, the other keeping perpendicu- 
larly above the terrthed animal hen the lowest 
cagie tires, they change es ts, and pursue the same 
aystem of tactics, until the hue 1 completely 
weaned out [owas told the same cucumstance a 
few days atterwards neat Tialec, and agam neat 
Monasterevan my intommant ino eve ry instance 
stated the fact as having fallen unde: his own know- 
ledge and not as a matter of hearsay 

The mode of pursuing the hare above d¢ scribed, 
and on the comectuess of which weaely reminds us 
that either this or an alld eagle (Aquila imp - 
Nalis) is employed by the Lartars in the chase of 
antelopes wolves foxes hares, Xo, nor would it 
appear that thare is much difhe ulty in tiaming these 
powcrtul bids to the work for thoush cagles cup 
tuned when adult are coxtremely suv age and induce, 
they ae ws casily reclaumed as the Por ung J alcon 
when taken young from the nest |= Mi Pfompson 
observes that Ro Langtry Psq of Poutwillium, nea 
Biltast, “hos at present un cate of this species 
which is cstiemeh docile and trictable It was 
taken last summer fiom anestin Inverness shi, and 
Cume into tis possession about the end of Septem 
bar This bid became at once attached toitsowna 
Who alter having if about emonth ventmed to give 
Itits liberty a privilece which was not an the cules 
ratt abused as it came to the Jure whenever called 
t not only pormnts itself fo be Thandicd any way, 
but seems to dauive pleasure trom the application of 
the hand to ats legs und plumage Phe cagke was 
hooded ter fhe manncr of the huntin lriawhs fo 
some finn, but the practtee was alaindoued acl 
Uthough at may be requisite othe bad be thame | 
for the chase hooding watherwise umn ¢ ossayoasit 
ramus quict and contented for any denrth of time 
antvo matter how far cured on its masters ain 
Has quae indifferent to the presence ol aay pers us 
Who aay be aa dis compuny and as unwallieg to 
lowe hmaeven to abe uflitt havi sto de thovn 
nfo the ta whenever le wishes atte doso When 
this crgle sat Tale he has only to holt cut tis 
in tosuds at which, a som as pero aved: oven 
oa distance at flaes to und perches cn DT brave 
sce dat thus come tabi not le fhated zootian s 
Within deall an how: without any food beang offer | 
Itanns very test and when ca the Qround vad the 
ure as thravn comyp uitively mou at prefaas: this 
mode oof promeston to dan. ats win Pave 
baits dhove seve ul times been turned cut of the 
q’c trip to this bud but befor tanning very far 
wore anvattibly pounced upon Other instances 
ch the dociily of the golden ciple might be ad 
duced 

Ol the boldn ss or iuther tunablrtity ot thas spe 
ads the d Hostisstutcment fromthe waiter dre ady 
quote | is uproot —  Asputing dacnd ho siys 

whow weve witnesst othe da t assuresime that when 
ow bu ting amon. the Ballast: mount amis many 
yous a oo aneed te which fiom the darkness ci ats 
plum oc be comspdere £ oas tho den up peared 
tbove tus toownds as they cam oto oa fert on the 
ascent t> Davis (th dughest of the chara) after a 
wo 1 chrase Ae they camecuth cent trum aad 
were at full cry the cajte foro a shot time Lept 
thove them bat at lon,th advice) orden dc ft 
m thice tu feu 
handed prces belore the ho ands 

Fi P2000 as a spuifed delricition of ar carl 
booling over har culow yvouns which are well 
supphed with jam oanstinces, undead are on 
tooord (as that ofa poasantim Keny oom of tmain 
at Crlenaiith ain Antium = of persons supportin, then 
family tor vconsider ible length of tine on the ye 
duce of the dustry of the parcnt bids which cod 
tinue to bring food to thea ps moukiug up ter 
the securing abst auction oun lambs haces, 
rabbits and grouse form the chict uticles of provi 
sion bow, mm his (fauna Orc adensis,” says that 
they do not abstun fiom pork in the Orkneys, bat 
occasionally seize both old and young swing A 
Clazyman told him that he hid secn onc, mounte | 
in the air, with a pretty luge prog in her talons, 
winch she Jet full alive when he fined at her 
Mutin in his § Description of the Western Islands 
of Scotland,’ published in 1716, sperthing of this 
bird, says,—** Lhe caghs are very destructive to 
the tawns and lambs = Ihe natives obseive that it 
fixes its talons between the dears horns, and beats 
its wings constantly about its eycs, which puts the 
deer to run continually till it falls into a ditch or 
over a precipice, where it dies, and 60 becomes a 
prey to this cunning hunter, The eagle never en- 
gayes in a pertcctly solitary chase except when the 
female 1s confined to her eggs or her young. At 
that season the pioper prey ot these eagles is gene- 
rally so abundant that the male is able to provide 
for his own wants and those of the farmly without 
the assistance of the femase. 


w 


At other times they 
white thew exertions, and are always seen either 
together or only at a short distance from each other. 
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It ia said that the one beats the bushes, while the 
other, perched on an eunnence, watches the escape 
of the prey ” 

Pennant adds his authonty to part of Martins 
statement, and snys that the eagles in the island of 
Rum have neaily extupated the deer that used to 
abound there He also states that eagles seem to 
give a pielerence ta the carcases of cats aud dogs 
* Persons who make it ther business to kill these 
birds Jay that of onc ov other by way of bait and 
then conceal themselves within gun shot They 
fie the sustant the eagle alaghts, tor she that mo- 
mint looks about betore she begins to prey” 

Martin, in the work gust quoted, relates the fol- 
lowing ancedote and one very stnnilar a also re 
lated by Sa Robert Sibbald —* There sa couple ot 
lange eazles who have then nest on the noth end 
of the ase [St Kilda} The inhabitants told me 
that they commonly make them purchase im the 
adjacent asics and continent and never take so much 
as & lamb or hen fiom fhe place of then abode, 
Where they Inced = Dtorzot to mention a sangular 
Providence that happened to a native of the Isle of 
Shye called Nail who, when an intint, was deft by 
his mother in the fiddd= not far fiom the houses on 
the noth side of Loch Portue, an cagle came in 
the ican time and canted him away mn its talons as 
fai as the south side of the loch, and there Jai hia 
on the ground Some people that were herding 
sheep ther porceaved at, and, haaang the ifant 
cary aan immedintely fo its asec, and, by good 
provilence found him untouched by the cage, and 
calnicd hun home fo hus mother We as still living 
in that parish amd Ly reason of this accident is dis 
fin shed amon. his ueachbeurs by the sunminime of 
J oaale Ray mentions an instance ob achild eye 
oll beans scized by a cule am one of the Orhacys 
and canned to the cyty about four mules distant 
Bit the motha who was awa of is situation, 
prose: thre baal thithes, found tes clyde an thre 
nest ind took at hone unhuit Otharin tances age 
belited, but we confess we recud: Gham wath sus 
pra (See Ba 1206) 

bi D2 ue ahe among the wild mounfams of 
Cs ( 

Pievated on some Totty piomicle (bag 103) ar 
Souinyinthe sly fowe meta bisqiite ot pliec, 
the cole gazes below and ound and imiarks dns 
pey outa astemmshany distinee Ths wo ndartul 
povers chvta nm hav sapphod the poets with apt 
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sinless ors have aso his poover ound ft oeaty 
Hlomer, spealing of Werelias doo ciibe dim ts 
bot ot yl | 
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The cye of the Ctole ad indeed Peye comp aed 


will the sl dl thow hethe mre ball ofthe cyoasa 
fillicians fe f and as aa the woode ch owl Xe, 
moclftem comm ete t with no tamal ct cre purse tla 
vision ofa T20d reqrese fa prep uate sob thie 
Sullbantbeyesct th Goll ua d © ound dae 2205 
boy sents a the Penyam cbthe cbitebth eye, 
nothe ery tallane Jans ft tye sume Tard oa the an 
former studi c pomewhat loss convex flea the pos 
fenior one 

Ji og Elen etgh 2 common ino miny pas of 
the Continent where an devel dt tit at ta quents 
extensive forests Pt as tcund am trance, im the 
focstot bontamed deat as wall acu fhe mouatatns 


ol Nuverg ue and thre Bia meas oat as abundant in 
Lysol Russia Swe deo maneome aud Suabia but 
more un Polliod) Ot the fravoc at) occasions 


where common some clei nny be foamed fiom the 
sfifemert Of Be tistam, tat am one cyry an Geers 
ming the sheletoms of three hundied duchs and 
foty hues were found, und these were, in all pro 
bibility the rehtes of such prey only as oat could 
cauy teats nest, the remams of the face ane, 
shecp, tawns, rocbucks, &e, Bern felt after thre 
feast on the spot whare the animals woe slaugh 
fend The prescnt species is found inva dons parts 
of Asta We have secn specimens from tutiy, and 
(olone) Sykes cnumerates amor. the bi ts of the 
Dikhun Nor asat to the Old Woil lthat th eagle 
weoonhmed  Itanhabits Noth Amenee fom the 
tempcrate to the Arcti regions where iccarding to 
Wilson, it 1 sparingly disparscd breeding on high 
precipitous rocks, and alwiys protons & moun- 
tainous country Di Richudson i his * Fauna 
Boreah-eAmorncans’? ments nsoat with a query as 
breeding in the recesses of the subalpine country 
winch skirts the Rocky Mountains and 4s seldom 
seen faitha: tothe castwarnd = [ts the Kasoo of the 
Cree Indians “This casic * 18 held by the abon 
gines of Americ. as it Is by almost every othe 
people to be an emblem ot might and courage , and 
the young Indian warnor glories in Ins eagle-plume 
as the most honourable ornament with which he 
can adoin himself. Its feathers ate attached to the 
ealumets, or smoking-pipes, used by the Indians in 
the celebration of their solemn festivals, which has 
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3100,.—Chirk at Fourteen Days, 


1198.—Chick, showing absorption of yolk. 





_ teenth Day, with veate! 
partly removed. 





1201.—Talons of Golden Kagle. 





1199.—Poaltion of Shells after Facape of Chick. 


1199.—Golden Eagle. 
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1202,~—Golden hayle 
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1206 —Eagle and Chil 1. 
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1409 —Parts of bye of Ragle 
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obtained for it the name of the Calumet Eagle, 


Indeed so highly are these ornaments prized, that a 
warnor will often exchange a valuable horse for the 
tail-feathers of a single eagle. 

The age attained by the eagle is v 
that died at Vienna is said to have live 
ment one hun arid four years. 

As is the case with all the Falconide, the young 
and old birds differ in the colour and markings of 
the plumage, a ‘circumstance which, before it was 
clearly understood, led to the erroneous multiplica- 
lion of species, as the works of the older naturalists 
abundantly testify. 

The old birds have the top of the head and back 
of the neck covered with slender-pointed feathers of 
a bright golden red: all the other parts of the body 
are obscure brown, more or less blackish according 
to the age of the individual ; inside of the thighs 
and feathers of the tarsus clear brown; no while 
feathers among the scapulars ; tail deep grey, rezu- 
larly ba. ed with blackish brown, and terminated 
at the end by a Jarge band of that colour; beak 
horn-colour ; iris brown; cere and feet yellow. In 
this state M. Temminck considers it to be the 
Aquila fulva of Meyer ; Falco niger, Gmelin ; Falco 
fulvus and F. Canadensis, Gmelin; Falco chrysae- 
tos, Linneus; Aigie royal, Buffon; Grand Aigle, 
Gerard. 

Length about three feet ; expanse of wings about 
eight feet. Female three feet and a half in length; 
expanse of wing nine feet. 

oung birds of one or two years old, the Ring- 
tai] Eagle of various writers, have all the plumage 
of a ferruginous or clear reddish brown, uniform on 
all parts of the body. Lower tail-coverts whitish ; 
inside of the thighs and feathers of the tarsus white ; 
tail white from the base to three-fourths of its 
length, but afterwards brown to the end. In the 
third year the adult plumage is assumed. The 
females, as in all the Falconida, exceed the males 
In size, contrary to the ‘pages law. 

The nest of the golden eagle is composed of 
sticks, twigs, rushes, heath, &c., and is generally 
placed upon the jutting ledge of some inaccessible 
precipice: here it rears its young, generally two, 
sometimes three, in number, feeding them with 
bleeding morsels of the yet warm victim. In forests 
the nest is placed near the summit of a lofty tree. 

Fig. 1207 represents an eagle flown at a wolf. 


1208.—THk InepxmiaAL EaGue 


(Aquila ¢ ali, Temminck) ; Aquila heliaca, 
Vieillot. This species is closely allied to the golden 
eagle, but has longer wings and large white sca- 
pony feathers. It is extremely powerful, fierce, 
and destructive. The imperial eagle inhabits the 
mountain districts of the south of Europe and the 
adjacent countries of Asia, but is never seen in the 
British Islands. 


1209.—Tus Wairr-Hraprep EacLe 


( Haliewetus ear hanged Bald Eagle, Latham 
and Wilson; Falco ossifragus (young), Walson 
The characters of the genus Haliwetus may be 
summed up as follows :—-Bill elongated, strong, 
straight at the base, curving in a regular are in 
" advance of the cere to the tip, and forming a deep 
hook; nostrils transverse, large, lunate. Wings 
ample; the fourth quill-feather the longest. Leg» 
having the tarai half-feathered, the front of the 
naked part scutellated, and the sides and back reti- 
culated. Toes divided to their origin ; the outer 
one versatile. Claws hooked and strong, grooved 
beneath; claw of hind-toe the largest, and next 
that of the inner toe. See Fig. 1210, the Head and 

Foot of the White-headed Eagle. 

Of the present genus several species, generally 
called Fishing or Sea Eagles, are known, us the 
Chilian Sea-Eagle (H. aguia), the Cape Fishing- 
Eagle of South Africa (H. vocifer), the Sea-Eagle, 
Erne, White-tailed Eagle, or Cinereous Eagle (H. 
albicilla, Selby) of Eurcpe and the British Isles, 
and the White-headed Eayle of America. It is the 
latter that wil] more particularly engage our present 

attention. : 

This species uuze its British representative) varies 
greatly in its plumage at different stages of Jife: 
hénce the Cree Indians, who term the species Mee- 
keeshew, add other epithets by way of distinction. 
Vhe mature bird is called Apisliaiion: Meckee= 
shew, or White-headed Eagle; the immature bird, 
Appisk-Meekeeshew, or Black-headed Eagle; and 
the pearing bird, Meekeeseeseesh. 

This noble bird, emblazoned on the national 
standard of the United States of America (not much 
to the satisfaction of Benjamin Franklin), is spread 
throughout nearly the whole of the northern divi- 
sion of the New World, and is common along the 
course of the larger rivers, and at their embou- 
chures, as well as along the coast of inland lakes 
and of the sea. 

‘* The celebrated cataract of Niagara,” says Wilson, 
‘is a noted place of resort for the bald eagle, as 
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well on account of the fish ured there, as for 
the numerous carcasses of squirrels, deer, bears, and 
various other animals, that, in their attempts to 
cross the river above the falls, have been dragged 
into the current, and precipitated down that tre- 
mendous gulf, where, among the rocks that bound 
the rapids below, they furnish a rich repast for the 
vulture. the raven, and the subject of the present 
account.” ‘‘Formed by nature for braving the 
severest cold; feeding equally on the produce of 
the sea and of the land; possessing powers of flight 
capable of outstripping even the tempests them- 
selves ; unawed by anything but man; and from the 
ethereal heights to which he soars, looking abroad 
at one glance over an immeasurable expanse of 
forests, field, lakes, and ocean deep below him, he 
appears indifferent to the change of seasons, asin a 
few minutes he can pass from summer to winter, 
from the Jower to the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere, the abode of eternal cold, and thence de- 
scend at will to the torrid or to the arctic regions 
of the earth: he is therefore found at all seasons in 
the countries he inhabits, but prefers such places as 
have been mentioned above, from the great par- 
liality he has for fish.’ ‘‘In procuring these, he 
displays, in a very singular manner, the genius and 
energy of his character, which is fierce, contempla- 
live, daring, and tyrannical ; attributes not exerted 
but on particular occasions, but, when put forth, 
overpoweiing all opposition. Elevated on the high, 
dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands a 
wide view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he 
seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that pursue their busy avo- 
cations below—the snow-white gulls slowly win- 
howing the air, the busy tringw coursing along the 
sandg, silent and watchful cranes intent and wading, 
clamorous crows, and all the winged multitudes 
that subsist by the bounty of this vast maguzine of 
nature. High over all these hovers one whose 
action instantly arrests his whole attention. By his 
wide curvature of wing and sudden suspension in 
air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling 
over some devoted victim of the mi His eye 
kindles at the sight, and, balancing himself with 
half-opened wings on the bianch, he awaits the 
result. Down, rapid as an arrow, from heaven de- 
scends the distant object of his attention, the roar of 
its wings :euching the ear as it disappears in the 
deep, making the surges foam uwround. At this 
moment the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour ; 
and, levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish- 
hawk once more emerge struggling with his prey, 
and mounting in the air with screams of exultation., 
These are the signa) for the eagle, who, launching 
into the air, instantly gives chase, and soon gains 
on the fish hawk. Each exerts his utmost to mount 
above the other, displaying in these rencontres the 
most elegant and sublime aérial evolutions. The 
unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just 
on the point of reaching his opponent, when, with a 
sudden scream, probably of despair and honest ex- 
ecration, the latter drops his fish; the eagle, poising 
himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain 
aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his 
piasp ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill- 
gotten booty silently away to the woods.” It is this 
eloquent descriptive passage which the representa- 
tion, Fig. 1209, 1s intended to ijlustrate. 

This is not the only mode in which the white- 
headed cagle procures his sustenance. Young 
lambs and pigs, ducks, geese, swans, and various 
sea-fowl, are attacked and carried away. Mr. J. 
Gardiner stated to Wilson that he had seen one fly- 
ing with a lamb ten days old. but which, from the 
violence of ils struggles, it was obliged to drop, at 
the height of a few feet from the ground. He adds 
that, by running up and hallooing, he prevented it 
from again seizing the lamb, whose back it had 
broken, and to whose misery he put an instant ter- 
mination, The dam seemed astonished to see its 
offspring aera snatched up, and borne off by a 
bird. Sheep, if old or sickly, are also subject to the 
altacks of these tyrants of the feathered race; nor 
do they reject carrion, oe the vultures (over 
which they often exercise their despotism) at a re- 
spectful distance, waiting till they have gorged their 
fill and departed. Now and then they procure fish 
for themselves in shallow places, wading in the 
water, and striking at them with their beak. They 
have bten known even to attack children. We 
have quoted Wilson’s animated description of the 
attack of the white-headed eagle upon the fish- 
hawk or osprey; and, in justice to Mr. Audubon, 
we will transcribe his equally graphic details of a 
different conflict; —‘*To‘' give you,” he writes, 
“some idea of the nature of this bird, permit me to 
place you on the Missismppi, on which you may 
Roat gently along, while approaching winter brings 
millions of wuater-fowl, on whistling wings, from the 
countries of the north, to seek a milder climate in 
which to sojourn for a season. The eagie is seen 
perched, in an erect attitude, on the summit of the 
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tallest tree by the margin of the broad stream, His 
glistening but stern eye looks over the vast ex- 
panse; he listens attentively to every sound that 
comes to his quick ear from afar, glancing every 
now and then on the earth-beneath, Jest even th 
light tread of the fawn may pass unheard. 
mate is perched on the opposite side, and, should 
all be tranquil and silent, warns him, by a cry, to 
continue patient. At this well-known call he part] 
opens his broad wings, inclines his body a little 
downwards, and answers to her voice in tones not 
unlike the laugh of a maniac. The next moment 
he resumes his erect attitude, and again all around 
is silent. Ducks of many species—the teal, the 
widgeon, the mallard, and others—are seen passing 
with great rapidity, and following the course of the 
current, but the eagle heeds them not: they are at 
that time beneath his attention. The next moment, 
however, the wild trumpet-like sound of a yet dis 
tant but approaching swan is heard. A shiiek from 
the female eagle comes across the stream, for she 
is fully as alert as her mate. The latter suddenly 
shakes the whole of his body, and, with a few 
touches of his bill, aided by the action of his cuti- 
cular muscles, arranges his plumes in an instant, 
The snow-white bird is now in sight; her long neck 
is stretched forward ; her eye is on the watch, vigi- 
Jant as that of her enemy; her large wings seem 
with difficulty to support the weight of her body, 
although they flap incessantly: so irksome do her 
exertions seem, that her very Jegs are spread 
beneath her tail to aid her in her flight. She 
approaches however. The eagle has marked her 
for his prey. As the swan is passing the dreaded 
pair, starts {rom his perch the male bird in prepaia- 
tion for the chase, with an awful scream, that to the 
swan’s ear brings more terror than the report of the 
large duck-gun. Now is the moment to witness the 
display of the eagie’s poweis, He glides through 
the air like a falling star, and, like @ flash of light- 
ning, comes upon the timorous quairy, which now, 
in agony and despair, seeks by various manoeuvres 
to elude the grasp of hi» cruel talons. It mounts. 
doubles, and vberanteat would plunge into the stream 
were it not prevented by the eagle, which, possessed 
of the knowledge that by such # stratagem the swan 
might escape him, forces ‘t to remain in the air by 
attempting to strike it with his talons from beneath. 
The hope of escape i» soon given up by the swan. 
It has already become much wea'ened, and its 
strength fails at the sight of the courage and swift- 
ness of its antagonist. Its last gasp is about to 
escape, when the ferocious eagle strikes with its 
talons the under side of its wing, and, with unre- 
hited power, foices the bird to fall in a slanting 
direction upon the nearest shore. It is then that 
you may see the cruel spit of thi» dreaded enemy 
of the feathered race, whilst, exrltin over his prey, 
he, for the first time, breathe, at ease. He presses 
down Ins powerful feet, and drives his sharp claws 
deep into the heart of the dying swan; he shrieks 
with delight as he feels the last convulsions of his 
prey, which has now sunk under his efforts to ren- 
der death as painitul as it possibly ‘an be. The 
female has watched seat d movement of her mate ; 
and if she did not assint him in capturing the swan, 
it was not fiom want of will, but merely that she 
felt full assurance that the power and courage of 
her lord were quite sufficient for the deed. She 
now sails to the spot where he eagerly awaits her ; 
and when she has ariived, they together turn the 
breast of the luckle»s swan upwards, and gorge 
themselves with gore.” 

The white-headed eagle is seldom seen alone, 
but generally in cumpany with its mate; the union 
continues during ite; they hunt for the support of 
each other, and feed together. The nest is usually 
placed on some tal] tree, with a massive towering 
stem destitute of branches for a considerable height. 
It is composed of stichs, clods, weeds, and moss, 
and measures five or six {eet in diameter ; and bein 
annually augmented by fresh layers (for it is dined 
year after year), it is offen us much in depth. The 
eggs are from two to four in number, and of a dull 
white. The attachment of the parents to their 
young is very great; and they provide abundantly 
for their support, bringing home fish, squirrels, 
young lambs, opossums, racoons, &c. Incubation 
commences in January. 

This eagle requires at least four years before it 
attains the full beauty of its plumage, and acquires 
the white head and neck; but it breeds the first 
spring alter birth. Colour of adult :—general piu- 
mage of a deep chocolate, approaching black ; head, 
neck, tail, and upper tail-coverts white, 


1211, 1212.—Tas Osprey, Fisu-nawx, on Barp 
Buzzarp 


Pandion Hralieetus, Savigny); Le Balbusard, 
uffon. The generic characters of the genus 
Pandion are these:—beak rounded above; cere. 
hispid; nostrils lunulated ; tarsi naked, and cov, 
anteriorly with rigid reticulated scales. Toes { 


Eaaras.] 


Claws large, much curved, 





outermost versatile. 


equal, and rounded underneath; under surface of 


toes very rough with sharp pointed scales. Wings 
long and ample, second and third quill-teathers the 
longest. See Fig 1213, the Head and Foot of the 


he. osprey 18 widely spread, being dispersed 
over Europe and a great part of Asia, as well as 
North Amenica, but 1s everywhere a bird of passage 
Being strictly piscivorous, it 1s only in the vicinity 
of lakes and rivers and along the coast that it 1s 
ordinarily met with. In England, according to 
Montagu, this bird 1s more abundant in Devonshire 
than in any other district In Ireland it occasion- 
ally visits the lakes of Killarney. In Scotland it 
appears to be more common r Selby observed 
several upon Loch Lomond, where they are said 
to breed, and upon Loch Awe, where an eynie 1s 
annually established upon the ruins of a castle near 
the southern extremity of the Jake, and another in a 
similar situation nearly opposite to the gorge or 
egress of the River Awe On the Continent this 
bird annually visits the larger rivers and lakes of 
Rusma, Germany, and the middle districts of Europe, 
whence it passes southwards on the approach of 
winter. In its habits it appears to be partially gre- 
partons. several pairs assuciating together, and in 
armony pursuing their occupation In Ameria 
the fish-hawk, according to Wilson, arrives on the 
coasts of New York and New Jersey about the 21st 
of March, and retires to the south about the 22nd ot 
September. “On the airival of these birds in the 
northern parts of the United States in March, they 
soinetimes find the bays and ponds frozen, and cx- 
perience a difficulty in procuring fish for many 
days, yet there 1s no instaner on record of their 
attacking bids or inferior Jand-animals with intent 
to feed on them, though thar great stiength of 
flight, as well as of fect and claws, would seem to 
render this no difficult matter To the white- 
headed eagle the arrival of these fish hawks brings 
promise of gain, we have shown the tyrannical 
conduct of the former , sometimes however, a num- 
ber of the fish hawks make common cause avainst 
their oppressors and succeed in driving them trom 
the scene of action “The fist g tlre of the 
fish hawk an spring 1s welcomed by the fishermen 
as the happy signal of the approach of those vast 
shoals of hermng shad, & that regularly arive 
on the coast, and ente: the mvers in prodigious 
multitudes Two of a trade, it is said seldom 
agree the adage, however, will not hold goud in 
the present cast, for such 13 the respect paid to 
the fish-hawk, not only oy this class of men, but 
generally by the whole neighbourhood where it 
resides, that a person who should attempt to shoot 
one of then would stand a fair chance of being 
insulted = his prepossession in favour of the fish 
hawk 1s honowable to their feelings They asso- 
ciate with its first appearance idcas of plenty and 
all the gaicty of business, they sce it active and 
industrious, like themselvcs , inoffensive to the pro- 
ductions of their farms building with confidence, 
and without the least dispoution to concealment, 
in the middle of their fie'ds and along theu fences, 
and returning year alter year regularly to its former 
abode ” 

The flight of this bird 1s easy and graceful, and 
ils plunge, when sweeping down to its finny prev, 
inconceivably rapid Audubon says that at never 
strikes at a fish leaping out of the water In the 
Gulf of Mexico, where these birds are numerous 
and where shoals of flying fish are continually 
emerging from the sea to escape the pursuit of the 
dolphins, he observed that the fish-hawks never 
made a sweep at them, but would at once plunge 
after them, or other fish, while swimming in thor 
usual mode near the surface When it plunges 
into the wafer in pursuit of a fish, 1¢ sometimes 
proceeds deep enough to disappear for an instant, 
throwing the water around intu foam on rising, It 
mounts a few yards into the an, shakes off the 
spray, and flies off to its nest with its booty, or to 
an accustomed tree, there to satisfy its appetite, 
when, without longer repose, it again launches into 
the air, and sails, circling ata grat height over the 
waters, 

The nest of the fish-hawk 1s built on a tree, and 
consists of a mass of sticks, seaweed, grass, turf, &c , 
and being repaired every year, 1s sometimes a fair 
cartload. Among the interstices of the materials 
other birds are permitted to nidify, and several pairs 
of grakles, or crow blackbirds, may be often seen 
taking up their abode around the margin and sides 
of the structure, “hke humble vassals round the 
eastle of their chief,” laying their eggs, reasng 
their young, and living together in the utmost 

armony. 

The Esh-bawk breeds in May; and both parents 
are devoted to their young, defending them from 
any assailant with indomitable resolution, and 
using both beak and talons with ternble effect. 
The young are generally three in number. 
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MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 
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yellowimh brown. 

The fish-hawk 1s about two feet in length, and 
ebout five feet three or four inches in expanse 0 
wing. The Pubes 1s very compact and imbri- 
cated; bill brownish black, bie at the base, cere 
hight blue, ins yellow. Feet pale greyish blue, 
claws black Genera) colour of the upper parts 
dusky brown, tale baired with pale brown, upper 
part of head and neck white, vith a brown math on 
the crown, and a brown stipe trom the bill down 
each side of the neck Under paits of the neck 
brownish white streaked with dark biown Under 
parts geneially winte 


1214 —Tue Barrep II 2MaAiornis 


(Hematornis undulatus) The genus Hiematorns 
which contains several specics, was fist charac- 
terized by Mr Vigors Brak rather strong, mode- 
rately elongated upper mandible strught at the 
base, very much curved at the apex, nostils oval 
and oblique Wings long, and rather rounded 
Feet weak for an cagle, taist rough, reticulated 
with scales, toes rather short, claws stiong, tail 
moderate and rounded 

To this genus belongs the Bacha Eagle of South 
Atrca (H Bacha), the Manila Heematommy (TI 
holospilus), and the Barred Hematorms (FD un 
dulatus), a native of the Himalayan Mountains 

[he description of the Jattcer 1s as follows — 
Back and wings intense brown, head crested with 
feathers white at the base, black at the point 
Wing-coveits marked with small white spots, quill 
feathers marked with white towards the base of the 
inner web) Under paits brownish md, breast with 
wavy bands of brown, abdomen with white spots 
margincd with a ung of brown Cee, base of beak, 
and legs ycllow, claws black Length about two 
feet seven inches (malc), female a third large: 

Of the habits of this specics little i» known pro 
bably they resemble those of the Afmcan species 
which preys habitually on the Daman or Cape 
Hyrax, watching for its victims, as they emcarge from 
thea retreats, and instantly darting upon them 


1215, 1216 —Tuer Harpy Faerie 


(Harpy destructor) The Harpy Faigle constitutes 
the type of a distinct scetion among the bids 
of prey, a section fist cstablihed by Cuvier, and 
adopted by most natinalists The species compre 
hended in this genus, Harpyia, are exclusively 
American they are characterized by the cnommous 
thichness and stingth of the tam, which arc 
feathered hallway down, the wings are short and 
rounded , the beak is strongly hooked, as are the 
talons also, and of formidable magnitude  Com- 
paring the harpy with the goldcn cagle, we ob 
geive the former to be distinguished not only by 
shorter, but by more rounded wings, by tars) fat 
more robust, and only partially feathecd, by more 
powerful talons, and by a more stout and curved 
beak the physiognomy of the two buds is also very 
different, both have a stern, but glistening cyc, 
indicative of courage and ferocity, of both the poit 
is royal, but the arrangement of the feathers of the 
head on the harpy in some degice reminds us of the 
great-carcd ow! In the golden eagle the head 
and nck a covered with long nariow pointed 
feathers, which fall over cach other, ind yet pre 
scrve their distinctness of appearance On the con- 
thary, the feathers of the neck and sides of the head 
in the haipy eagle are broad and sounded at their 
antenor margin, and capable of bamg puffed up, 
while on the back of the head, the feathers still of 
the same character, but longer, form a crest, which 
the bird can raise or depicss at phasic ‘The 
middle feather of this crest are shorter than the 
more lateral, so that when erected af 18 lowest In the 
centre, and rises at cach side somewhat in the form 
of ears or tuftn, but the proud deportment and 
the fierce glance of the cyes redeem the owl hike 
characte: thus given to the head Offcn have we 


are yellowish white irregularly spotted with || the forests remote from the abodes of man. 


watched the splendid harpy eagle im the gardens ' 


of the Zoological Souiety, as he has sat upight on 
his perch, and motionless as @ statue, unmoved by 
every attempt to intimidate him, or disturb his 
dignified composure, while the a of his eye 
fixed steadily upon us betokened at once daring 
and energy In strength none can equal him, in 
courage and ferocity none excel him But we have 
seen the harpy eagle under other circumstances : 
we have seen hiss feasting on his slaughtered prey, 
with his talons burned in the body, and his beak 
crimson with gore, on our approach, instead of 
quitting 1t, he has expanded his ample wings over 
it, so as te conceal st, and assumed a menacing atti- 
tude, as if prepared to contest the possession of it to 
the utmost, and such was the ferocity and power 
displayed, as to convince us that any attempt at 
interference (had it been practicable) would have 
been a most pear jp tia undertaking. The harpy 
eagle is a native bf Guiena and other parts of Sout 

America, where it frequents the deep recesees of 
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OF its 
habits, however, m a state of nature, we have but 
hittle intormation. It 1s feared for its great strength 
and fierceness, and 1 reported not to hesitate im 
attacking individuals of the human race; nay, that 
Instances have been known in which persons have 
fallen a sacrifice, their skulls having been fractured 
by the blows of its beak and talons This may be 
an exaggeration, but certainly 1t would be a hazard- 
ous experiment to venture unarmed near the neot 
of a pair of these formidable eagles, Hernandez 
states that this species not only thus ventures to 
aswault man, but even beasts of prey According to 
Mandiuyt, it makes great destruction amongst the 
sloths, which tenant the branches of the forest, and 
are ill fitted fo resist eo formidable an antaxoniat , 
it also destroys fawns, cavies, opossums, and other 
uadrupeds, which it carries to its lonely retreat, 
there in solitude to satiate its appetite. Monkeys 
aie also to be numbered among ite victiens, but the 
sloth 1 said to constitute its ordinary prey = Ot its 
nidification we know nothing, as the eagles, how- 
ever, lay only fiom two to thee egas, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the present species 16 not an 
eacepfion to the rule 
It has been correctly observed by Mr Selby, that 
the numbers of the Aquiine division of the Rap- 
torial order do not possess the same facihty of pur- 
suing then prey upon the wing whieh we see in the 
falcons and hawks, for thongh their flight 18 very 
powerful, they are not capable of the rapid evolu. 
tions that attend the aerial attacks of the above- 
namcd groups, in consequence of which their prey 
is mostly pounced upon on the g-ound = The short 
ness of the wings of the harpy eagle, when compared 
with those of the golden eagle of Europe, and then 
rounded form ar. breadth, though well adapting 
them for a continued, steady flight, render them 
less efhcient as organs of repid and sudden acral 
evolutions than those of the Jatte:, but as it im 
habits the woods, and does not prey upon bids, but 
upon animals, incapable of saving themselves by 
flight, 118 powers of wing (or rather the modification 
of those powcis) are in accordance with the circum 
stances as to tood and Jocality unde: which it 1s 
placed = I{ the harpy eagle soars not aloll, hovering 
over plains and mountains, it threads the woods 
it skims amidst the tiees, and marks the sloth sne- 
pendcd on the branch, or the monkey doving 11 
Unsuspicious security, and with unerring aim strikes 
its dclenceless victims Mr Selby, commenting on 
the fierceness of a pair of golden eagles in his pon- 
gession, and their icadinew to attack every oe 
indiscriminately, observes that when living prey (#8 
hares, rabbits, or cate) are thrown to them, the 
amimal is “instantly pounced on by a stroke behind 
the head, and another about the region of the heart, 
the till appearing never to be used but for the 
purpose of tearing up the prey when dead” It 1s 
precisely in this manna that the harpy eagle deals 
with ats victims, death seems the work of an 
instant, the strongest cat, powerless in his grasp, 13 
clutched, and expnes Nor will this surprise any 
one who has contemplated the power seated in the 
tilons cf this bid strong as are the talons of the 
golden cagk, great as is the muscular development 
of its hinbs, and formidable as are itn claws, they 
seem almost tofling compared with those of the 
Harpy cagle In the museum of the Zoological 
Socicty arc skeletons of both these buds, which it 1s 
infersting to compare together The thickness of 
the bones of the imbs in the latter, and espeeially of 
the tarsus which 16 more than double that of the 
golden eagle and the enormous size of the talons, 
a sufficicnt to convince the observer of the ¢ asc 
with which, when living the fierce bird would busy 
ifs sharp hooked clawsin the vitals of its prey, and 
how vain resistance when the fatal grasp was taken 
In its native regions the harpy eagle 1 said to be 
by no neans Common, Were it so, the destruction 
vecasioned by 8 presence would, it might be 
naturally expected, preponderate over the reno- 
vatunct the species which constitute its habitual 
food, and the balance which Nature has established 
between the destroyed and the destroying, the 
vanguinary and their victims, be thus diarranged 
No doubt that (as 1s the case with all carnivorous 
animals) its numerical ratio ina given space is pro 
oitionate to that of the animals on which it 1s 
aextuied habitually to feed Where the sloth 1 
most abundant, there wil] most abound the harpy 
eagle. 
he gencral colour of this noble bird 1s slate- 
black, the head 1 light slate grey, passing into 
dushy black on the crest, the under parts are 
white, with a broad band ot dark slate-colour across 
the chest The tail 1 barred with black and slate- 
colour The beak and claws are black, the tars: 


vellow. 
1217 to 1220 —Tre Lamu egrncryer 


( ctus barbatus). Among the Raptoral bids, 
classed by naturalists under the Be a 


1915.—-Harpy Eagle “ 1209,—- White-headed Eayle and Fish-Hawk. 
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and the buzzerds and kites, while others ap 
hold an intermediate station between the eagles and 
the vultures. Among the latter may be instanced 
the Iimmergeyer, whith various writers, according 
to their different views, assigned to the vultures on 
the one hand or to the eggles on the other. Storr, 
a naturalist of great eminence, rescued it from the 
intermediate situation in which it previously stood, 
and founded for its reeeption a new genus, to which 
he gave the title of copeais (vif, 8 vulture; dérss, 
an eagle), thereby alluding to its intermediate situ- 
ation, though it still, in our opinion, comes within 
the pale of the aaling family. The characters of 
the genus are these :—head and neck clothed with 
feathers; nostrils covered with bristly hajrs, which 
form a sort of pendent tuft or beard ; bill elongated 
and hooked ; tarsi short, and feathered to the toes, 
which are of considerable strength, and armed with 
sharp but slightly curved talons. 

The limmergeyer, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
bearded vulture, which equals or exceeds the largest 
eagle in size, is found throughout the whole of the 
great mountain-chains of the Old World, being in 
fact very widely dispersed. It occurs in the Ry- 
renees, and in the Alps of Germany and Bwitzer- 
land, wheie it is notorious fur its destructiveness 
among the Jambs and kids which are fed on the 
green slopes of the lower ranges. 

The intermediate situation assigned to the lim- 
mergeyer, and which is aptly expressed in the gene- 
ric appellation Gypaétus, is clearly indicated in its 
form and general habits. Of a powerful and robust 
make, it has neither the bill nor the talons of the 
eagle, the former being elongated, and hooked only 
at the tip, and the latter comparatively small ; yet 
it prefers to prey on victims which it has itself de- 
sfroyed, or upon the flesh of ammals revently. 
slaughtered, and unless hard pressed by hunger re- 
toed putiid cariign, the favourite repast of the yul- 

ure. The eagle tie off his prey; the luimmer- 
geyer, unless disturbed, or providing for its young, 
seldom attempts to remove it, but devours it on the 
spat. Attracted By thd carcass of some unfortunate 
animal which has'recently perished among the ra- 
vines of the mountains, a number of these birds 
gradually congregafe to share the booty, and gorge, 
dike the yulture, fo repletion, The liimmengeyer 
attachs hares, Jambs, kids, and the weak and sickly 
of the flucks with great ferocity ; the strong-limbed 
chamois is nat secure, nor, when rendered desperate 
by hunger, will the ravenous bird forbear an attack 
on man, Children, indeed, are said to have often 
fallen sacrifices {o its rapacity. Young or small 
animals are easily destroyed, for, though elongated, 
the beak is hard and strong, and well adapted for 
lacerating the victim; but larger animals, instead 
of being at once grappled with, are, as it is said, in. 
sidiously assaulted w pe upon the edge of some 
precipice or steep declivity, the bird unexpectedly 
sweeping upon them with fury, and hurrying them 
into the abyss, down whych it plunges to glut its ap- 
petite. As illustrative of the boldness of the lim- 
mergeyer, Bruce relates that, attracted by the pre. 
parations for dinner, which his servants were making 
on the summit of a lofty mountain, a bearded 
vulture “slowly made his advances to the party, 
and at length fairly seated himself within the rng 
they had formed. The affiighted natives ran for 
their lances and shields, and the bird, after an inef- 
fectual attempt to abstract a portion of their meal 
from the boiling water, seized a laige piece in cach 
of his talons from a platter that stood by, and car- 
ried them off slowly along the ground as he came.” 
Returning in a few minutes for a second freight, he 
was shot. 

There is little in the general aspect of this bird to 
remind one of the vulture, and yet the character of 
the head and the general contour of the body are 
strikingly different from those of the easte: there 
is a want of dignity and quiet grandeur in ita atti- 
tude, and the erence of its small red eye, though 
keen and cruel, is deficient in that expression of 
daring and resolution which we admire in the 
feathered monarch, The bristly beard which de- 
pends from the lower mandible, tends also to give 
a peculiar character {o its physiognomy. Of the 
nidification of the ldmmergeyer little is ascertained, 
except that it selects the most inacce-sible pinnacles, 
as the site of its eyrie. Pallas states that it is known 
to breed on the high rocks of the gieat Altaic chain, 
and beyond the lake Baikal. 

The eggs are two in number, marked with brown 
blotches on a white ground. 

In length this extraordinary bird measures about 
four feet from the bill to the end of the tail, and 
from nine to ten in the expanse of its wings. 
Larger admeasurements have been given by various 
writers, which are probably exaggerated—none of 
the numerous specimens which we have seen ex- 
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striking to any one scoustomed only to the birds of 
Northern Europe. In this list thay be included 
four species of Caracara:—the Turkey Buzzard (9 
vulture, Vultur aura); the Gallinazo (a vulture, 
Cathartes atratus) ; and the Condor. 

“The caracaras are, from their structure, plsced 
among the eagles: we shal! soon see how ill the 
become so high a rank. In their habits they well 

supply the place of our carrion-crows, magpies, and 
ravens, @ tribe of birds totally wanting in South 
America. To begin with the Polyborus Brasilien- 
sis.—This is a common bird, and has a wide geogra- 
phical range ; it is most numerous on the grassy sa- 
vannahs of La Plata where it goes by the name of 
earrancha, and is far from unfrequent through the 
sterile plains of Patagonia. In the desert between 
the rivers Negro and Colorado numbers constantly 
attended the line of road to devour the carcasses of 
the exhaysted animals which chanced to perish from 
fatigue and thirst. Although thus common in these 
dry and open countries, and likewise on the arid 
shores of the Pacific, it is nevertheless found inha 
biting the damp impervious forests of West Pata- 
gonia and Tier:a del Fuego. The carranchas, to- 
gether with the Polyborus Chimango, constantly 
attend in numbers the estancias and slaughtering- 
houses. If an animal dies on the plain, the gall- 
nazo commences the feast, and then the two kinds 
of caracara pick the bones clean. These birds, 
though thus commonly feeding together, are far 
from being friends. When the carrancha 1s quietly 
seated on the branch of a tree or on the ground, the 
chimango often continues for a jong time flying 
backwards and forwards, up and down, in a semi- 
circle, trying each time at the bottom of the curve 
to strike its larger relative. The carrancha tekes 
httle notice, except by bobbing its head. Althongh 
the carranchas frequently asaerfible in numbers, they 
are not gregarious, for in desert places they may be 
seen solitary, or more commonly in pairs. Besides 
the carrion of large animals, these birds frequent the 
borders of streams and sea-beaches to pick up what- 
ever the waters may cast ashore. In Tierra del 
Fuego and on the west coast of Patagonia they must 
exclusively hive on such supplies, The carranchas 
are sail to be very crafty, and to steal great num- 
bers of eggs. They attempt also, together with the 
chimango, to pick off the scabs from the backs of 
horses and mules. The poor animal on the one 
hand, with ifs ears down, and its back arched, and, on 
the other, the hovering bird eyeing at the distance 
of a yard the disgusting morse], torm a picture which 
has been described by Captain Head with his own 
peculiar spuit and accuracy. The carranchas kill 
wounded animals: but Mr. Bynoe saw one seize in 
the air a live partidge (aityx!), which escaped, and 
was for sume time chased on the ground. I believe 
this circumstance is very unusual ; at all events there 
13 no doubt that the chief part of their sustenance 
is derived from canion. A person will discover the 
necrophagous habits of the carrancha by walking 
out on one of the desolate plains and there lying 
down to sleep. When he awakes, he will see on 
each surrounding hillock one of these birds pa- 
tiently watching him with an evil eye. It 18. a fea- 
ture in the landscape of these countries which will 
be recognwed by every one who has wandered over 
them. If a party goes out hunting with dogs and 
horses, it will be accompamied during the day by 
several of these attendants. Afler feeding, the un- 
covered craw protrudes; at such times, and indeed 
generally, the carrancha is an inactive, tame, and 
cowardly bird. Its flight is heavy and slow, hke 
that of an Enylish rook. It seldom soars, but I have 
twice seen one at great height gliding through the 
air with much ease. It runs in contradiatinction to 


bycter, and the tarsi longer, but in other respects || hopping, but not quite so quickly as some of its con- 
the characters sey correspond. They are evi- {| geners. At times the carrancha is noisy, but 
dent links between the eagles, perhaps the sea or || is not generally so; its ery is loud, very harsh, and 
fishing eagles, and the vultures. pecwer and may be Jikened to the sound of the 

The present species is the Iribin noir of Vieillot ; panish guttural g followed by a rongh double r. 
and the Caracara noir, Falco aterrnmus of M, Tem- Perhaps the Gauchos from this cause have called it 
minck. Back with bluish reflexions ; tail white at |} carrancha. Molina, who states that it is called 
ita base and rounded; beak and claws black: cere |} Tharu in Chile, says that when uttering this cry it 
dusky ; space round the eyes naked and flesh. elevates its head higher and higher, til] at Jast, with 


coloured ;" feet yellow. Length about seventeen || its beak wide open, the crown almost touches the 
inches. lower part of the back. This fact, which has been 


doubted, ite true. h h 
12233.—Tus Brazintaw Camacara on CaRmRANCHA OU ees dake he cr weve noes em Several 


times with their heads backwards in a completely 
(Polyborus Brasiliensis), Head and foot. The |j inverted position. The carrancha builds a large 
geneiic characters of Polyborus are these :—Beak || coarse nest, either in a Jow cliff or in a bush or 
compressed above, lower mandible entire and ob- | lofty tree. To these observations, I may add, on the 
tuse: cere large, and covered with hairs; cheeks 


high authornty of Azara, that the carrancha feeds 
and throat featherless ; crop woolly. 


on worms, shells, eae rasshoppers, and frogs; 
The best account of the Caracara is given by Mr. || that it destroys new-fallen lambe, and that it pursues 
Darwin (‘Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle,’ || the gallinazo till that bird is compelled to disgor 
the carrion it may recently have awallowed.: Lastly, 
Azara states that several carranchas, five or six fo- 
gether, will unite in the chase of large birds, even 
of the “ Carrion Hawks,” as he terms them, which || such as herons, Al! these facts show that it is a 
frequent the extra-tropical parts of South America, || bird of very versatile habits and considerable in- 
he says, “the number, tameness, and disgusting || genuity.” : 
habits of these birds make them pre-eminently |} The earaeara, or carrancha, measures about twenty- 
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ceeding our statement. The tarai are short and al- 
most hidden by the feathers of the thighs; the iris 
is bright red; the wings are ample, the second and 
third quill-feathers being the Jongest; the tail is 
graduated: the head is clothed with feathers, and 
from the sides of the under mandible proceeds a row 
of black bristles, which form a beard or pencil at its 
angle, and a layer of similar bristles, beginning at 
the eye, covers the nostrils. The general colour of 
the upper surface is dark greyish brown, the centre 
of each feather having a Jongitudinal dash of white. | 
The neck and the whole of the under surface are 
white, tinted with reddish brown. The young 
birds are darker in the general hue of their plumage 
than the adult, and the white spots are Jarger and 
less defined ; in this stage it has been mistaken for 
a distinct species. 

The flight of the limmergeyer, as its great bodily 
powers, tts ample wings and tail, sufficiently indi- 
cate, is sweeping and majestic. It sails round the 
Alpine summits, whence if marks its quarry from 
afar, and collecting al! its energies for the onset, 
ares like an arrow upon its prey. If, however, it 

e lyred from its aerial altitude by the carcass of 
some animal, it no longer emulates the eagle in its 
pounce, but calmly descending to some neighbour- 
ing crag, it then sets out, flying with heavy wings, 
at a short distance from the ground, towards its re- 
past, to be joined by others of its species. 

It would appear that in Europe this noble bird 
was forme:ly much more common than at present. 
Jt was once,as M. Temminck remarks, abundant on 
all the high mountains of Tyrol, Switzerland, 
and ffermany, various hunterg im the eighteenth 
century having killed their forty, fifty, or sixty liim- 
mergeyers. The chasseur Andreas Dyrner had 
killed sixty with his own hand. In Sardinia it is 
still far from being rare. Specimens have been re- 
ceived from the north of Atrica, and also from the 
Cape of Good Hope, differing in no respect from 
individuals belonging to the European Alps. 

It occurs in the lofty mountains of Central Africa, 
and towards the borders of the Red Sea; and in 
Agia, tenants the chain of the Caucasus, the Hima- 
Jayan, Siberian, and Persian mountains. The lim- 
mergeyer is the Avoltoio barbuto of the Italians; and 
the Weissképfige Geier Adler of the Germans. Ac- 
cording to Bruce, the Abyssinians call it Abou 
Duch’n, or Father Longbeard. He figures it under 
the title of Nisser, the Ethiopic for Eagle. 

Passing from the limmergeyer, various other 
aberrant forms, as the naturalist terms them, meet 
our attention, and claim a few remarks :~-of these 
some are half vultwine in form as well as in habits. 


1221.—Tue Aquitaine Jarcrer 


(Tbycter aquilinus). Wead and foot. In-the genus 
Ibycter the beak is convex above ; the Jower man- 
dible notched at the apex and aunb-acute; the 
cheeks, throat, and crop featherlesa; the claws 
acute. 

The Aquiline Ibycter, the Petit Aigle d’Amé:ique 
of Buffon, is a native of South America, but of its 
pecuhar habits we have no details, Gmelin regards 
it as the Red-throated Falcon of Latham. ‘The 
colours of this bird are well contrasted ; the beak 1s 
cerulean bluc; the cere and feet are yellow; the 
iris is orange. The plumage above, deep blue; 
below, red passing into white: the feathers of the 
neck are of a pee tint inclining to rufous: the 
claws are black, 


1222.— Tux Brack Naprraius 


(Daptrius ater). Head and foot. It is not quite 
clear that this bird 1s generically separable from the 
receding, The beak is shorter and stouter than in 


these birds in a state of nature, and whose delinea- 
tion of their habits is very interesting :—Speaking 






a‘ fength. The whole upper surface of 

i is ‘lack, with the festhers slight elongated 
backwards, and capable of being ly elevated 
in the shape of @ pointed crest. 
of alight brownish grey, whichalso forms the ground- 
colour on the breast and shoulders, but with the ad- 
dition on these parta of numerous transverse wav 
bars of a viel ged brown. Nearly all the rest of the 

lumage is of a tolerably uniform shade of blackish 
es with the exception of the tail, which is at 
the base of a dirty white, with numerous narrow, 
transverse, undulated bands of a dusky hue, and, in 
its terminal third, black without any appearance of 
banding. The beak is horn-coloured at the tip and 
bluish et the base; the iris hazel; the cere and 
naked cheeks of a dull red; the legs yellow, and 
the claws black. Such at least are the colours of 
the living specimen in the Society's Garden. Se- 
vera] changes, however, take place in the plumage 
of the bird as it advances in age. 

With respect to the Polyborus Chimango, noticed 
by Mr. Darwin, and which is smaller than the 
carrancha, we may observe that it is common on 
both sides of the same continent. It is found in 
Chiloe and on the coast of Patagonia, but does not 
appear to inhabit Tierra del Fuego. It feeds on 
carrion, and is the Jast bird to leave the carcass, 
and, as Mr. Darwin says, may be often seen within 
the bare ribs of a cow or horse, like a bird in a cage. 
The chimango, he adds, “often frequents the sea- 
coast, and the borders of Jakes and swamps, where 
it picks up small fish. It is truly omnivorous, and 
will even eat bread when thrown out of the house 
with other offal. I was assured that they materially 
injure the potato crops in Chiloe, by grubbing u 
the roots when first planted. In the same idand 
I myself saw them by scores following the plough, 
and feeding on the worms and Jarve of insevts. I 
do not believe they ever kill birds or quadrupeds. 
They are more active than the carranchas, but 
their flight is heavy; I never saw one soar. They 
are very tame, but are not gregarious; they com- 
monly perch on stone walls, and not upon trees, 
and frequently ulter a gentle shrill scream.” 

Mr. Darwin notices a third species of Polyborus, 
of rate occurrence, and which he only met with in 
one valley of Patagonia. The fourth species to 
which he alludes is the Polyborus Nove Zelandie. 
This bird, he remarks, is exceedingly numerous over 
the whole of the Falkland Islands, which appear 
to constitute its metropolis. He was informed by 
the sealers, that they are found on the Diego Ra- 
mirez Rocks, but never on the mainland of ‘Tierra 
del Fuego, nor on Georgia or the more southward 
islands. In ‘habits and manners they resemble in 
many respects the carranchas, Jiving on the flesh 
of dead animals, and on marine productions, which 
latter on the Ramirez rocks must constitute their 
principal, if not their sole subsistence. They are 
ordinarily tame and fearless, and confidently haunt 
the precinets of houses for offal. When, he adds, 
a ee ey kills any animal, a number of these 
birds svon collect, and wait patiently, standing on 
the ground on all sides, After gorging themselves, 
their uncovered craws are largely protruded, giving 
them a disgusting appearance. 

‘They readily atlack wounded birds; a cormo- 
rant in this state having taken to the shore, was 
immediately seized on by several, and its death 
hastened by their blows. The Beagle was at the 
Falklands only during the summer, but the officers 
of the Adventure, who were there in the Winter, 
mention many extraordinary instances of the boldness 
and rapacity of these birds. They actually made 
an attack on a dog that was lying asleep close to 
one of the party j and the sportsmen had difficulty 
in preventing the wounded geese from being seized 
before their eyes. It is said that several together 
wait at the mouth of a rabbit-hole, as is the prac- 
tice also of the carranchas, and seize on the animal 
when it comes out. They were constantly flying 
on board the vessel when in the harbour; and it 
was necessary to keep a good look-out, to prevent 
the leather being torn from the rigging, and the 
meat or game from the stern. These birds are 
very mischievous and inquisitive; they will pick 
up almost anything frem the ground; a large- 
sized glazed hat was carried nearly a mile, as was 
ag of heavy balls (bolas) used in catching cattle. 

r. Usborne experienced, during the survey, a more 
severe loas, in their stealing a small Kater'’s com- 
pass, in a red morocco Jeather case, which was 
never recovered. These birds are, moreover, quar- 
relsome and very passionate, tearing up the grass 
with their bills from rage. They are not truly gre- 
ganous, and do not soar. Their flight is heavy and 
clumsy, but on the aaa they run with extreme 
quickness, very much Jike pheasants. They are 
noisy, uttering several harsh cries, one of which is 
like that of the English rook; hence the sealers 
always so call them, It is a curious circumstance 
that when crying they always. throw their heads 
upwards and wards, after the same manner as 
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the carrancha. aiey build on the reoky cliffs of 
the sea-coast, but only in the small islets, and not 
in the two main islands, This is a singular pre- 
caution in so tame and fearless a bird. The sealers 
say that the flesh of these birds, when cooked, is 
quite white, and very good eating.” 

hese rapacious birds are, as the above details 
sufficiently prove, vulturine in their habits, and 
have no immediate relationship to the true eagles; 
they evidently compose a distinct group. The fol- 
lowing species seem to exhibit an alliance with the 
buzzards and harriers, which they resemble in form 
and modes of lile. 


1224.—Tue Ununitinaa, o8 Beazitzan Eaaur 
or Lataam 


(Morphaus Urubitinga). ead and foot. The 
characters of the genus Morphnus may be thus 
summed up:—beak convex above; nostrils ellip- 
tical ; tarsi elevated, svutellated anteriorly ; some- 
times feathered toes rather short; claws acute. 

The Urubitinga is a native of Brazil and Guiana 
frequenting water, humid grounds, and inundatec 
places, where it seeks its prey, consisting of small 
animals. The general plumage is dusky black, the 
wings being waved with asxh-colour, the tail-coverts 
and base of fal white; the beak is strong; the 
eyes large; fhe cere and legs are yellow; claws 
black. The young of the year are blackish yellow 
below, each feather haying a central dash or spot 
of blackish brown. The throat and cheeks are 
marked with brown atregks on a whitish ground. 

1225.—Tue Cexsten Moxrgyvs, on Ilurrart 
(Morphnus occipitalis). Head and foot. This is 
the Aigle-Autour, Noir Huppé d'Afrique, the Falco 
Occipitalis of Daudin. Its tarsi are closely fegthered 
to the toes. ‘This species is a native of Africa, 
where it seems to be almost universally spread. Jt 
eqitals a raven in size. plumege Js black, and 


1@ 
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1226,---Tux Hoox-minLep Cy sixpis 


(Cymindis hamatus). Beak and foot. There are, 
ways Cuvier, Raptorial birds in America with a beak 
like the preceding species, with tarsi short’ and 
reticulated, and half covered arrtatt | with fea- 
thers, and with wings shorter than the tail, and 
whose distinctive feature consists in the nostrils being 
nearly closed, bearing the appearance of a narrow 
slit. Of these, one is the present species, which, 
however, has the tarsi scutellated anteriorly, and 
the upper mandible very much hooked. This bird 
inhabits Brazil, and when adult is of a uniform 
lead-colour, the cere and feet being yellow. Length 
about seventeen inches. The young of the year 
have the plumage of a sombre brown, each feather 
bejng bordered and blotched with red ; the cheeks 
are marked with yellowish rashes, and a stripe of 
the same colour runs below the cyes; the front of 
the neck is whitish. 

1227.—THE Cayxenni Cyminpis 
(Cymindis Cayennensis). Wead and foot. This 
species, which inhabits Cayenne, hus a small tooth- 
like projection on the edge of the beak where it 
begins to curye down. The adult js white with a 
blue-black mantle, the head ash-coloured, and the 
tail barred with four white bands. In the young 
the mantle is variegated with brown and red, and 
the head is white with a few black dashes. It is 
the Petit Autour de Cayenne of Buffon. 


1228.—Gaky AsTuRINA 


(Asturina cinerea). Wead and foot. Generic cha- 
racters :—beak convex above; nostrils Junulate ; 
tarsi short and somewhat slender; claws long and 


vent acute. 

he Grey Asturina is a native of Guiana. The 

general plumage is of a bluish ash-colour, vile 
1 

two 


whitish bands on the under part of the pies 
vy 
Of its 


tail, which is white at the pa id thtverse 
black bands. Beak ,blue; cere yellow. 
habits we have no particular details. 


1229.—Tue Suort-trorp Cincartus 


(Circaetus brachydactylus). Head and foot. This 
bird is the Aigle Jean-le-Blanc of Temminck ; Falco 
Gallicus, Gmelin ; Falco leucopsis, Bechstein. 

The genus Circa#tus, says Cuvier, holds an inter- 
mediate station between the ‘ishing eagles, the 
osprey, and the buzzards: the wings resemble those 
of the eagles and buzzards, while the tarsi are reti- 
culated, as in the osprey. The externa] toe is 
united to the middle by a short membrane. 

The Short-toed Circadtus, or Jean-le-Blanc, is a 
native of Europe and Asia; it is found in the great 
fir-forests on the eastern parts of northern Europe, 
but is elsewhere not very common. It is, in fact, 
never seen in England or Holland, and is rare in 
France. It is occasionally obuerved in Italy. 
In size, this species exceeds the osprey, but its 
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toes are proportionally shart; though powerful 
| Its manners are those of a bussand ; it Meads on 
snakes and other reptiles, and email! quadrupeds, 
rarely on birds or domestic poultry. It builds its 
nest on the highest trees, and the eggs are two or 
three in number, of a lustrous grey, and spotless. 
Colonel Sykes notices it among the birds of the 
Dukhun, and states that in the stomach of a female 
which he shot were found the remains of a snake 
and two rats. Jte length was thirty inches, 

Descriptian of Old Male.--Head very large; 
below the eyes g space clothed with white down; 
summit of the head, cheeks, throat, breast, and belly 
white, but variegated with a few apota of bright 
brown; back and coverts of the wings brown, but 
the origin of all the feathers of a pure white ; tail 
square, grey brown, barred with deeper brown, white 
below ; tarsi long and greyish blue, as are the toe; 
' beak black: cere blujsh ;. iris yellow. 

Of -Female.—Less white than the male. The 
nead, the neck, the breast, and the belly are marked 
with numerous biown spota, which ate very much 
approximated. : 

Mf Young.— Upper parts darker, but the rate 
of the feathers pure white; throat, breast, and bell 
of a red-brown, little or not at all spotted wit 
white ; bands on the tail nearly imperceptible ; beak 
bluish ; feet greyish while. 


Ww 
1230, 1231.—Tue Secretary. 


Among the aberrant forms of the Aquiline group 
must be placed this extraordinary bird, which to 
naturalists has been a sort of *¢ Petrum scandali et 
lapsis offensionis,” Some have placed it among the 
vultures, others among the Gallinaceous birds, and 
others among the Wading birds, as did Vieillot, 
after repeated! changing his opinions. 

That naturalists should have assigned if to the 
Gallinaceous or the Wading orders, with the former of 
which it has nothing in common, and with the latte: 
only the elevation of the taysi, is jndeed not a litte 
surprising. With respect to the vultures, it exhibits 
but little affinity to them: Fig. 1232 represents the 
Head of the Secretary in two views; the short 
abruptly hooked beak, the Jarge eyg, the overhang- 
ing brows, with a row of strong black bristles, the 
breadth of the head across the top of the skull, and 
the occipital plumes are anything but characteristic 
of the yuture; whereas in many of the genera 
intermediate between the cagles and the hawks, we 
trace these characteristics, gonjoined with that length 
of limb which fits them for terrestrial habits, and 
which is carried to its ultimate in the Secretary, 

It is among these aberrant terrestrial Falgonides, 
feeding on reptiles and small quadrupeds, that 
we consider the genus Gypogerenus to stand 
The generic characters of this genus are as fol 
lows :-— Bill rather slender, shorter than the head, 
strong, very much hooked and curved nearly 
from its origin; cere extending almost naked 
over the cheeks; nostrils diagonal, oblong; tarsi 
long and slender; toes short, rough below, bind-toe 
articulated higher than the anterior toes; wings 
Jong, armed near the elbow-joint with obtuse spurs ; 
five first quill-feathers the longest and nearly equal ; 
occipital plume ; the two middle tail-feathers longer 
than the others. 

It is not quife clegr whether there are not, in 
reality, three distinct species of Qecretary: one in- 
habiting the regions of South Africa: one, Bene- 
gambia; and one, the Philippine Jslands, north of 
Borneo. 

In some interesting observations on the genue 
Gypogeranus, by Mr. Ogilby (* Zool, Proceeds,’ 1435, 
p.101), that naturalist gives certain distinctive 
characters, from which it would appear that the 
Philippine bird at least (whatever the @enegam- 
hian may herea(ter prove to be) is distinet from the 
South African. 

South African Secretary (G. Capensis, Ogilby).— 
“With the plume of long cervical feathers com- 
mencing upon the occiput spreading irregularly over 
the upper part of the neck, narrow throughuut the 
greater part of their length, as if the vane had been 
cut on each side, close to the shaft of the quill, 
spreading only at the point.” 

Senegambia Secretary (G. Gamiensis, Ogilby).— 
“ With the cervical crest commencing some distance 
below the occiput, arrange! in two regular series, 
one on each side of the neck, with the intermediate 





| space clear, and composed of long spatule-shaped 
' feathers, much broader (broughout than in the last 


species, though similarly decreasing in width to- 
wards the rvot. In both these species the two 
middle feathers of the tail are considerably longer 
than the others.” 3 
Philippine Secretary (G. Philippensis, Ogilby).—- 
“With the cervical crest spread irregularly from 
the occiput to the bottom of the neok, the Jongest 
feathers being those situated the lowest, which iv 
just the reverse of what we observe in Gyp. Gam- 
biensia, and with the two exterior tail-feathers tne 
junges!, vo that the tail appears forked. ‘hus is 





1991.—Head and Foot of Aquiline [bycter 


18894 —Fload and Foot of Brazilian Lagle 





1896, —Hend and Beet of Heok<hilled Cymindis, « 
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pine Islands. Described 


respects.” It is to the South 
variety that our details more particularly apply. 


This singular bird is termed, in allusion to its 
habits, Slangen-vreeter, or Serpent-eater, by the 
Dutch colonists of the Cape, and its Hottentot 
name has the same meaning : snakes, in fact, con- 
1 foud, and in the attack and 
defence it displays the greatest coolness and address, 
The Slangen-vreeter, says Sparrman, has a peculiar 
When it ap- 
proaches them, it always takes care to hold the 


stitute its principa 


method of seizing upon serpents. 


point of one of its wings before it, in order to parry 
off their venomous bites; sometimes it finds an 
opportunity of spurning and treading upon ifs an- 
tagonist, or else of taking it up on its pinions and 
throwing it into the air: when by this method of 
proceeding it has at length wearied out its adversary, 
and rendered it almost senseless, it then kills it and 
swallows it without danger. Though I have very 
‘requently seen the Secretary Bird, both in its wild 
and tame state, yet I have never had an opportunity 
of seeing this method it has of catching serpents ; 
however, I can by no means harbour any doubt 
concerning it, after having had it confirmed to me 
hy 80 i Hottentots as well as Christians, and 
since this bird has been observed at the menagerie 
at the Hague to amuse and exercise itself in the 
same manner with a straw. If, finally, this Serpent- 
eater is to be referred tuthe Accipitres, or the Hawk 
hind, the uame of Falco serpentarius appears to be 
the mst proper to distinguish it by in the ‘ Systema 
Natura. It has ever been remarked that these 
birds, when tame, will not disdain now and then to 
put up with a nice chicken. 
Sparrman, it is true, did not himself see the scene 


which he describes; but his account is confirmed by || 


Le Vaillant, who thus gives the results of his own 
observations, which go to prove, contrary to Buffon’s 
statement, that the Secretary is bold and cou- 
lugeous, 

“In descending from a mountain into a very deep 
bog (fondriére), | perceived, nearly perpendicular] 
below me, a bird which raised and Jowered itself 
very rapidly, with very extraordinary motions. 
Although I well knew the Secretary, and had killed 
many of these birds at Natal, it was impossible for 
me to recognise it in the vertical situation in which 
I found myself, and I only suspected that it was one 
fiom its bearing. Having found means, by favour 
of some rocks, to approach sufficiently near, noise- 
ei and without being discovered, 1 found that 
this bird was a Secretary combating a serpent. The 
fight was very sharp on both sides, and the skill (la 
ruse) equal on the pat of each of the combatants. 
But the serpent, which perceived the inequality of 
ify strength, employed that adroit cunning which 1s 
attributed to it, in order to save itself by flight and 
regain its hole; while the bird, divining its inten- 
tion, stopped it at once, and throwing itself before 
the serpent by one spring, cut off its retreat. 
Wherever the reptile essayed to escape, there it 
always found its enemy. Then, uniting skill with 
courage, it erected itself fiercely to intimidate the 
bird, and presented, with a frightful hiss, a menac- 
ig gape, inflamed eyes, and a head swollen with 
"age and poison. Sometimes this offensive resist- 
ance suspended hostilities for an instant; but the 
bird soon returned to the charge, and covering its 
body with one of its wings, as with a shield, struck 
its enemy with the other, with the bony protube- 
rances of which | have already spoken, and which, 
hke smal] clubs, overpowered it the more surely, 
inasmuch as it presented itself to the blows. In 
effect, I saw {t reel and fall extended: then the 
conqueror threw himself upon it to finish his work, 
and with one blow of the bill split its skull. At this 
moment, having no further observations to make, I 
killed it. I found in its crop (for it has one, which 
feces has stated), on dissecting it, eleven rather 
large lizards, three serpents, as long as one’s arm, 
eleven small] tortoises very entire, many of which 
were about two inches in diameter, and, finally, a 
quantity of locusts (sauterelles) and insects, the 
greater part of which were sufficiently whole to 
deserve being collected and to be added to my 
specimens. The lizards, the serpents, and the tor- 
toises had all received the stroke of the bill on the 
lwad. I observed besides, that, independently of 


* Speaking of the manners of this bird, Sonnerat says, that it is 
sortable and Lives in a state of domesticity; that it hunts rata, and 
might in thin point of view become naeful in the colonies. where it 
would probably not he difficult to multiply it. Although he er o- 
neously deserihes the Lill and teet of the Secretary (Philippine) as re- 
peatilne sas ‘ su neerons birds (fowl, rey, Se he states 

aon flesh, apd ought uently to placed 
ranks of the birds of prey, among which, he adae, it sale 
ineuiated genus, 


apparent not only in Sotnevat’s figure, but 18 ex- 
in his detailed description, and, 

rmed by future observation, is clearly indica- 
tive of a specific distinetion. Inhabits the Philip- 
and figured in Sonnerat’s 
‘Voyage & la Nouvelle Guinée,’ p. 87, t. 50.° The 
colours of the three species or varieties here indi- 
cated do not seem to be materially different in other 
frican species or 


forms an entirely | Shouse, ee Ms ° 
" wing, and carry it in their talons to their eyry. 
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egg, and formed of the vertebre of serpents 


of different scarabsei. 
gested mass is become too large, 


and venomous animals. 


hood, that the colonists an 
and do not kill it: herein imitating the Dutch, who 
do not kill the stork, and the Egyptians, who never 
injure the ibis. The secretary 1s easily tamed, and 
when domesticated, every kind of nounshment, 
cooked or raw, agrees with it equally. 

‘The eggs ordinarily amount to from two to 
three, nearly as Jarge as those of a goose, and white, 
like those of a hen. The young remain a long time 
before they quit the nest, because, their legs being 
long and slender, they sustain themselves with dit- 
ficulty. They may be observed, even up to the age 
of four months, unable to progress, except by 
leaning on their heels ; which gives them a strikingly 
clumsy and ungraceful air. Nevertheless, as their 
toes are not so Jong nor their claws so curved as 
the other birds of prey, they walk with much more 
facility than those. So that when they have at- 


tained the age of seven months they may be scen 
to develop easy and graceful movements which suit 


well with their noble bearing.” 

M. Lesson, in his description, quotes the account 
of Mr. Smith, who relates, “that one day he saw 
a Secretary take two or three turns on the wing at a 
little distance from the place where he was. The 
bird soon settled, and Mr. Smith saw that it was 
attentively examining an object near the spot where 
it had descended. After approaching it with great 
precaition, the Secretary extended one of its wings, 
Which the bid continually agitated. Mr. Smith 
then discovered a large serpent raising its head, and 
appearing to wait the approach of the bird to dart 
upon it; but a quick blow of the wing soon laid it 
prostrate. The bird appeared to wait for the 
serpent's raising itself, in order to repeat the blow; 
but this the serpent, it seems, did not attempt, and 
the Secretary, walking towards it, seized at with the 
feet and bill, and rose perpendicularly into the air, 
whence the bird let the se:pent fall on the ground, 
so that it might be securely destroyed.” 

The Secretary was so called by the Dutch from 
the plumes at the back of ifs head, which reminded 
them of the pen stuck behind the ear, acco:ding to 
the cusfom of the ‘gens de cabinet ’ in Holland, and 
the name has since been generally adopted. These 
birds, at Jeast in South Africa, are not gregarious, 
but live in pairs, and build on high trees or in dense 
thickets. Their gait is a singular stalk, reminding 
us of a person moving along on elevated stilts; but 
they run with great swiftness, and are not to be 
approached without difficulty by the sportsman. 
Attempts have been made, how far succenstul we 
know not, to introduce this bird into Maitinique, for 
the purpose of destroying the deadly lance-headed 
viper, or yellow serpent, of the Antilles (Trigono- 
cephalus Janceolatus), which abounds there, and is 
greatly dreaded. 

The general colour of this species is bluish grey ; 
the primary and secondary quill-feathers are black, 
as are also tho feathers of the thighs, and those 
composing the crest. The two long middle taul- 
feathers are grey, becoming black towaids thei 
extremities, and ending in a white tip, as do the 
rest of the tarl-feathers, which are otherwise black. 
Length of head and body, including the tail, three 
feet. 


FALCONS. 


Among all the Raptorial birds, none are more bold 
and daring than the falcons, though there are 
certain exceptions. All are formed for rapid flight, 
and pursue their prey with extreme velocity, or 
soaring above, deacend upon it with a swoop, ae 
ing it to the ground. Some, as the kestrels, which 
ee principally on frogs and mice, not excluding 
sects, sail in the air performing easy circles, and 
oflen appear motionless gver one spot for a con- 
siderable time; when, perceiving their prey, they 
make a sudden and rapid descent, and pounce upon 
it with unerring certainty. But the nobler falcons, 
as they are termed—viz., the peregrine and ger- 
falcon, which pre chiefly on birda, as pigeons, 
sea-fowl, &c., strike their victim on the 


| this mass of aliments, the craw (poche) of the animal 
contained a species of pellet, as large as a goose i 
lizards which the bird had devoured previously, acales 
of small tortoises, and the wings, feet, and corselets 
Doubtless when the undi- 
the Secretary, like 
other birds of prey, vomits it and gets rid of it. It 
results from the superabundant quantity of nourish- 
ment which this specimen had secured, that in at- 
tacking the serpent of the bog it was not hunger 
which had stimulated it to the combat, but the hatred 
and antipathy which is bears to these reptiles. Such 
an aversion as this is of an inappreciable advantage 
in a country where the temperature wonderfully 
favours the multiplication of an infinity ol noxious 
In this point of view the 
Secretary is one of nature's real benefactions; and 
indeed its utility and the services rendered by it are 
so well recognized at the Cape and in its neighbour- 
Hottentots respect it 


































The falcons are Gietingelatind by the followin 
characters: the beak is short, — and abruptly 
hooked, the edge of the upper mandible, near the 
curve, being furnished with a tooth-like Projection. 
The wings are long and pointed, the second quill 
feather being the longest. The tarsi are of mode 
rate length, but stout; the toes are long and power- 
ful, and armed with large, sharp, retractile claws, 
The eye is full, bright, and beautiful; the contour 
of the body graceful and vigorous: the plumage 
close and compact. The muscles of flight are re. 
markably developed, as indicated by the breadth of 
the sternum, the oe of the keel, and the strength 
of the furcula, and of the calvicular or coracoid 
bones. Fig. 1233 represents the sternum of the 
Peregrine Falcon and its appendages: @, the ex. 
panse of the sternum; 4, the keel; ¢, the furcula; 
d, the clavicular or coacoid bones; e, the scapula 
broken off. Fig. 1234 represents the Head of the 
Peregrine Falcon as illustrative of the generic cha- 
racters of the group; Fig. 1235, the Foot. 


1236, 1237.—Tuw Peregrine Faicon 


(Falco peregrinus). This beautiful and once highly 
valued bird 18 very widely spread, being found in 
most of the bold and rocky districts of Europe, 
Asia, and North America. Everywhere it seems to 
be a bird of passage, whence its specific name 
peregrinus, As regards the British Islands, it is 
common in Scotland and Wales, building on high 
precipitous rocks bordering the sea-coast. It fre- 
quents similar situations in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
where it is called the Cliff-hawk : and we have seen 
fine specimens procured on the Needles in the Isle 
of Wight. In many parts of Ireland it is abundant. 
‘In the four maritime counties of Ulster,” says Mr. 
Thompson, ‘it has many eyries: and in Antrim, 
whuse basaltic precipices are favourable for this 
purpose, seven, at least, might be enumerated ; of 
these one only is inland ; at the Gobbins, regularly 
lrequented by a pair, there were two nests in one year 
within an extent of rock considerably less than a 
mile.” There are eyries also at the [Torn in Donegal, 
and many other places. The peregrine falcon 1 
however often seen inland, and is known to take up 
its temporary residence on St. Paul's Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey, making havoc among the flocks 
of pigeons in the neighbourhood. We once saw a 
igeon in Leicester Square struck and carried off 
y one of these birds. In the days of falcomy the 
courage, power, docility, and swiftness of the pere- 
gtine falcon rendered it a yreat favourite, and 
according to age, sex, &c. it received different 
appellations, When wild or yet unreclaimed, it 
was termed a haggard; hence the sentence in 
Shakspere (‘Much Ado about Nothing’), “ As coy 
ana wild as haggaids of the rock” (see Fig. 1237). 
The young bird was called eyess, a corruption of 
the French word niais; it was also named red 
hawk, from the colour of its plumage dung the 
first year. The male bird was termed tiercel, tersel, 
or tassel ; ‘‘ tassel-gentle,” a reclaimed male. The 
female was called “falcon” par exceilence. This 
bird has by some writers been called the Lanner, 
but the true lanner, which is a distinct, though an 
allied species (Falco Janarius), is found only in 
Asia and the south-eastern parts of Europe, and has 
never been seen wild in the British Islands. It is 
to the peregrine falcon that Pennant alludes (and 
after him Bewich), when treating of the Janner he 
remarks “this species breeds in Ireland.” Besides 
these names the peregrine falcon has various other 
appellations, as the Slight Hawk and the Passenger 
Falcon. In America it is termed the Duck-Hawk, 
from the havoc it makes among wild-ducks; and 
also the Great-fuoted Hawk, from the size and 
stiength of its talons. Of the prowess and daring 
of the peregrine many instances are on record. 
Mr. Thompson (‘ Mag. Zool. and Botan.,’ vol. ii. 
p- 53) observes that ‘‘ Mr. Sinclair, when on one 
| occasion exercising his dog» on the Belfast moun- 
tains towards the end of July, preparatory to grouse 
shooting, saw them point; and on coming up he 
| startled a male peregrine falcon off a grouse (Te- 
| trao scoticus) just killed by him; and very near the 
same place he came upon the female bird, also on 
a grouse. Although my friend lifted both the dead 
birds, the hawks continued flying about, and on the 
remainder of the pack (of grouse), which lay near, 
being spruug by the dogs, either three or four more 
grouse were struck down by them, and thus two 
and a half or three brace were obtained by means 
of these wild birds, being more than had ever been 
procured out of a pack of grouse by his trained 
falcons.” The peregrine falcon attacks its prey 
only while on the wing, seldom pursuing it into 
dense cover; and it has been observed that birds 
thus driven to shelter by the peregrine falcon are so 
terrified, that rather than venture again on wing the 
will allow themselves to be captured by the hand. 
Even the black cock has been known to be thus 
taken. Mr. Thompson says the strike of this spe- 
cies is more fatel than its clutch, and that when 


fiown at rooks it has been known to stnke down 
several in succession before alighting to prey on 
one; and he adds, “an eye-witness to the fact as- 
sures me that he once saw a falcon strike down 
five partridges out of a covey one after the other. 
but such occurrences are rare.” Mi. Selby, in his 
¢ Brith Ornithology,’ gives a similar instance of 
daring to that related by Mr. Thompson, from the 
account of Mr. Sinclair. “In exercising my dogs 
upon the moors previous to the commencement of 
the shooting season, I observed a large bird of the 
hawk genus hovering at a distance, which upon 
approaching I knew to be a peregrine falcon. Its 
attention was now drawn towards the dogs, and it 
aconmpenie them whule they beat the surrounding 
ground, Upon their having found and sprung a 
brood of grouse, the falcon immediately gave chase 
and struck a young bird before they had proceeded 
fat upon the wing My shouts and rapid advance 
prevented it fiom securing its prey. The issue of 
this attempt, however, did not deter the falcon 
from watching our subsequent movements, and an- 
other opportunity soon offering, it again gave chase 
and stiuck down two birds by two rapidly repeated 
blows, one of which at secured and bore oft in 
tnumph.” The flight of this falcon when pursumg 
its quarry 1s astonishingly rapid. Montagu has 
reckoned it at one hundred and fifty miles an hour, 
and Colonel Thornton, an expert falcone:, estimated 
the flight of one in pursuit of a snipe to have been 
nine miles in eleven minutes, without including the 
frequent turnings. Audubon, in his ‘ Bids of Ame- 
1ica,’ states that he has seen this faleon come at the 
report of a gun, and carry off a teal not thirty steps 
distant from the sportsman whv had killed it, “ with 
a daring ayurance as sutprismg as unexpected " 
This singular aptitude m the wild bid to Join 
men and dogs in then pursuit of game, availing 
itself of them assistance, shows at once the little 
trouble, comparatively speaking, requisite for re- 
claiming and traning it A knowledge of the 
service rendered by dogs and men in putting up 
game, thereby giving it the opportunity of stuking 
if, 18 antuitive. In disposition if is confident and 
docile; and with patience, kind treatment, and 
a management, ifs training 18 soon effected 
he peregiine faleon breeds on the ledges of pre- 
cipitous rocks, laying four eggs, of a reddish-brown 
colour, with darker blotches and vanegations 
With respect to the distribution of this species in 
Ametica, Di Richardson, who deseribes an old male 
from Melville Peninsula, lat 68 N., says (* Fauna 
Boreah- Americana’), ‘ The peregrine being a rare 
bid an the wooded districts of the fur countries 
where the trading-posts are established, J did not 
procure a specimen on the lite expeditions, but 1 
lave fiequently seen it whilst on the march across 
the Barren Grounds 1 the two specimens figuicd 
hy Edwaids, one was from TWudson’s Bay and the 
other was caught off the entrance of Hudsons 
Straits Captain Pany lhkewne brought home 
several male and female specimens fiom M«cl- 
ville Peninsula, some of which are preserved in 
the British Museum = It 1s a summer visiter of the 
notthern parts of Ametica, and frequents the coasts 
of the Hudson’s Bay and the Artic Sea, with the 
Barien Grounds, but ts very seldom seen in the in- 
tenor. It preys habitually on the long-tailed ducks 
Anas glacialis), which breed in great numbers in 
the arctic regions, armving in June and departing 
in September Captain Parry observed it in his 
second voyage following flock» of the snow-bunting 
on the coast of Greenland, ncar Cape Farewell. It 
fiequents the shores of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania in the winter, and 1» celebrated there for the 
havoc it makes among the water-fowl Mr. Ord 
states that the ducks which ae struck by it are 
licerated trom the neck to the :ump, it gives the 
low in passing, and returns to pick up its bird” 
According to Captain King, it 1s found at the Straits 
vf Magalhaens 
Like all the Falconida, this bird undergoes suc- 
sessive variations of colouring before attaining its 
permanent Jivery. When young, the plumage on 
the back inclines to rufous, the middle of each fca- 
ther only having a tint ot deep bluish ash, and the 
under parts bemg white, with brown longitudinal 
dashes. The colouring of the adult 1s as follows — 
Head and back of the neck blackish lead colour, 
which colour, as it extends over the back, assumes 
a more ashy tinge; below the eye 1s a large tian- 
gular mark of Fark lead colour, pointing down- 
wards. and commonly called the moustache—this 
mark 1s a common feature in many others of the 
genus. The throat and breast are white, with a 
few slender dashes of brown; the under parts are 
dirty white, with fine transverse bars of brown 
The tail 1s alternately barred with blush grey and 
black. Qere, eyelids, and tars: yellow; irs dark 
| brown; claws black. 
Fig. 1238 represents a peregrine falcon about to 
stnke a partridge: Fig. 1239, ‘‘a hawk on fist,” 
with and Bells; Sage. 1240, 1241, 1212, 1243, 
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1244, and 1245, are illustrative of the not yet ex- 
pioded practice of Falconry; anart which in former 
ays engaged the most earnest attention, and is 
stl a common amusement among the Turks, in 
some parts of Asia Minor, among the Persians, Cir- 
cassiana, and the wandenng hordes of Turkomans 
and Tattars Hawking appears to have been 1n- 
troduced into England t1om the North of Europe 
during the towth century Our Saxon ancestor 
became passionately fond of the sport, but do not 
appear to have made great progress in the art ot 
training the bids In the eighth century, one ot 
the hings of that race caused a letter to be witten 
to Winitred, Archbishop of Mons, begging the dig- 
nitary to send him some falcons that had been well 
trained to kill cranes ‘The month of October was 
more particularly devoted to that sport by the 
Saxons We are indebted to our fierce invaders 
the Danes for many improvements im Falconry 
Denmark and still more Norway were always cele- 
brated for then breeds of hawks, and the natives of 
these counties had attamed an extraordinary de- 
gtee of shill in the art of trang them = In the 
eleventh century, when Canute, King of Denmark 
and Norway, ascended the Fnglish throne, the sport 
became more prevalent) We arc not aware of what 
restrictions were Imposed under the Savon or Danish 
monatchs but after the conquest by Wilham of 
Normandy none but person» of the highest tank 
wore allowed (o keep hawks Cruel Jaws with 1e- 
spect fo fieil-spotts were fiamed and rgorously 
executed by the fist princes of our Norman dynasty 
According to the hberal vicws of those times, the 
people were held utterly unworthy of partaking 
anything except the air of heaven in common with 
then noble oppressors ‘The Ife ot a sent was of less 
value in the eves of a Norman baron than that of 
a buck, a hound, or a hawk, and in those davs the 
mass of what we now call the people were serfs and 
slaves As to the keeping of falcons, th great cx 
pense attending i put it entirely out of the powa 
(f the commonalty, but the prohibitive Norman 
law was probably meant at first to extend to such 
of the Saxon landholders as were nich and remained 
free, but had no rank or nobility according to th 
conquerors estimation, In the days of John how- 
ever, every freeman was moat liberally permitted to 
have eyries of hawks, falcons, cages, and herons, 
in kis awn woods In the vear 1181 was printed 
the ‘Book of Se. Albans,’ by Juhana Berncrs, sister 
of Loid Berners and prioress of the nunn ry of 
Sopewell It consisted of two tracts, one on hawk- 
ing, the other on heraldry. ‘The noble dame ob- 
tained from her gratcfal contemporanues the praise 
of being “a second Minerva in hei studies, and 
another Tiana in her divermons” Her subject was 
well chosen, hawking was then the standing pns 
time of the noble, and the lady abbes« treated it in 
the manner the most hkely to please The book 
became to faleoners what Hovic’s has since become 
to whist players, but the dame Juhana’s had mone 
over the merit of paying proper homoge to the 
Jealous distinctions betwoan man and man, a4 then 
established = According to the * Book of St) \Tbans 
there was a nice adaptation of the different hinds of 
falcons to different ranks Thus, such species of 
hawks were for kings, and could not be used by any 
erson of inferior dignity ,—such for ponces of the 
blood, such other for the duke and great Jord and 
no on, down to the hnave or scivant = In all these 
were filteen grades, but whether this number was 
so small owing to the species of birds, or becatise 
ioaincludcd all the factitrous divisions of society 
then recognised, we cannot well determing We 
have too much resject for the patience of om 
readers to follow the dame through all her direc- 
tions, to which additions have been made in the 
fiiteenth and seventcenth centunes We would 
rather accompany the traincd hawks into the field 

Strut, in his industious work on the ‘ Sports and 
Pastimes of the English,’ gives one or two engrav- 
ings, from very old pictures, representing ladies 
tollowed by dogs, aud 1unning on foot, with they 
hawhs on their fists, to cast them off at game = In- 
deed, John of Salisbury, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, says that the women even excelled the 
men in the knowledge and practice of falconry, 
whence he ungullantly takes occasion to call the 
sport itself frivolous and ¢ffeminate ‘Taken alto- 
gether, however, a bunting paity of this hind, com- 
posed of hmghts and damcs, mounted on their 
piaffing manéze horses, 


* Ryding or hawking by the river, 
With grey goshawk in hand, * 


and with their train of talconers, in appropriate pe 
tume, and their well-broken dogs, and the #1) 
music of the bells, mingled with a variety of other 
sounds, must have been a pleasant enough scene to 
behold, or to form part of 
For most species of game, it appears that spaniels, 
cockers, or other dogs were required to rouse the 
birds to wing. When at a proper elevation, the 
® Chauces 
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hawk, being freed from his head-gear, was cast off 
from the sportsman's fiat, with a loud whoop to 
encourage her. But here great science was re- 
quired; and it was frequently made matter o: 
anxious and breathless debate as to whether the far 
jettee or the jettee serré should be adopted. These 
terms, like many more employed in those days in 
hawhing and hunting, were derived from the French. 
Jeter wynifies to throw or cast off. The tar jettee 
meant to cast off the hawk at a distance from the 
quary It was to pursue; and the jettee send to fly 
it as near to the bird, or as soon atte: the destined 
prey had taken wing, as possible. But many con- 
siderations were involved in these decmons -—the 
species of the quairy, the peculiar properties of 
the hawk on hand at the tume,—the nature of the 
country — the force and direction of the wind, and 
humeious other circumstences, had to be duly 
ponds red 

Whin the hawk was cast off, it flew in the di- 
rection of the game, and endeavoured to surmount 
if, or get above at, in ate fight To obtain this 
advantage, when herons and othe: birds stiong on 
the wang were pursued, the hawk was obliged to 
have recouise to scaling, or ascending the air by 
perloraung a succession of small cucles, each gomy 
higher and higher, hke the steps of a winding cuik- 
ucrew staircase =n whatever way it was peilormcd 
thin was called “the mount.” At times, both the 
pursuer and pursued would fly so high as almost 
to be Jost in the clouds. When the hawk reached 
a proper elevation above the game, she shot duwn 
upon it with all her force and velocity, and this 
descent was technically called “ the stoup,” or * the 
swoop” John Shaw, Master of Aits, of Cambridge, 
who published a stiange book called ‘Speculum 
Mundt’ (The World’s Looking~. lass), in that learned 
city, in 1635 informs us that the heron, or hernsaw, 
“18 a large fowle that liveth about waters,” and that 
hath a marvellous hatred to the hawk, which hatred 
19 duly returned. “ When they fight above in the 
air, they labour both especially for this one thing, 
that one may ascend and be above the other, Now 
ifthe hawk getteth the upper place, he overthroweth 
and svanquisheth the heron with a marvellous earn 
est flight It should seem, however, that thus was 
not always the case, and that the heron som: times 
received the hawk on ita Jong sharp bill, and so 
transfixed and killed her. When the hawk closed 
or grappled with her prey (which was called bind- 
ing am falconry), they generally tumbled down 
fiom the sky together, and the object of the aporta- 
man was, either by running on foo or galloping his 
hoise, to get to the apot as soon as they should 
touch the earth, in ode: to assist the hawk on her 
struggle with her prev. 

We beheve all buds of the Faleon genus nat i 
rally strike ther prey with their talons, or claws, 
but in one of our engravings 7g see a hawk stoking 
and binding a wild duck with her benk 50 correct 
adelineator as Reidinger was not hkely to make a 
mistake. and andecd we see at mentioned in one of 
the books we have consulted that a bawk, well re- 
chamed and colured, would hill the amation game 
with her beak, or the strong porctsson of ber breast 
honc, and then hold or bind at) wath = her beak 
(Tig 1235) 

Ihe falcons, it should be observed, were taken inte 
fhe fad with hoods over thei eyes, and with hittle 
bells on theirdegs , and the sportsman canned a lure, 
to which the bud had been taught to fly by bemy 
fed aeguiarly upon or near it, with fresh-hilled 
meat “ When the hawk,” says Master Gervase 
(1015) 1s “ passingly rcclaomed, you must bung he 
fo Juve by casy degrees, first by dainties, making he 
jump upon your fist, then to fall upon the lure, when 
held out to at, and then to come at the sound of 
your voice, and to delight her the more with the 
lure, have it ever garnished, on both sides, with warm 
and bloody meat ” 

‘These Jures scem to have been of vanous sorts 
In very old times, a “ tabur stycke,’ which was 
monly a piece of wood rounded and besmeared 
with blood, was in uses but with the progress of 
civilization, a better lure, called a “hawker: was 
introduced = The hawker was a staff about twenty- 
two inches long, cased at the upper part with aon, 
having a bell © rather of sullen tone than musical,” 
and the flzure of a bird, with outstretched wings, 
carved at the top When this instrument was agi- 
tated, a reclaamed hawk would descend to it from 
the clouds, but we belive, for a bird of the highest 
training, nothing more was required than to Khahe 
the tanaelled hood we seein the hand of the spovts- 
man, Fig 1243, and to use the voice. 


Oh! for es falconer s voice, to Jura thin taw | gentle back again’ 


1s put by Shakspere into the mouth of Juliet, and 

the same delaneator of nature makes Hamlet ex- 

claim, by way of answer to Horatio, in the language 

of the falconer calling in his hawk, “ Ilo, ho, ho, 

boy! come, bird, come!’ It may interest some 

to hear, that in the aa ae year of 
2 2 
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nerons, “from his palace at 


person, of whatsoever rank, who 


the royal hawks (which had been kept there durin 
many reigns) from the Mews at Charing Cross, an 
converte 

Stow, the kin 


the Mews in Charin 


}.ondon began to build ranges of stabling ut the 
back of their streets and houses, they christened 
ihose places ‘ Mews,” after the old stabling at Cha- 
ring Cross, which, as we have shown, was misnamed 
from the time the hawks were withdrawn from it. 
In accidental modes like this many an old word is 
turned from its original meaning, which eventually 
is altogether lost. 

The old travellers Marco Polo and Father Ru- 

bruquis give graphic descriptions of hawking among 
the Mongol Tartars, during the thirteenth century, 
which sport was conducted in a style of barbaric 
magnificence. The Khan had, among other birds 
of prey, eagles trained to stoop at wolves, and such 
was their size and strength, that none, however 
large, could escapé from their talons. Recent tra- 
vellers in Central Asia make frequent mention of 
hawks and hawking. Mr..Jaqhnson, in his ‘Indian 
Field-Sports,’ describes the sport as carried on by 
the princes and nobles of India. The late Sir John 
Malco!m, in his delightful little work called ‘Sketches 
of Persia,’ also givessome very animated desciiptions 
of these sports. We frequently partook in them 
during his journeys and embassies to the court of 
the Shah, In speaking of his stuy at Abusheher (a 
place on the Persian Gulf), he says,— ‘‘ The hunts- 
men proceed to a large plain, or rather desert, near 
the sea-side; they have hawks and greyhounds ; the 
hawks carried in the usual manner on the hand of 
the huntsman ; the dogs led in a leash by a horse- 
man, generally the same who carries the hawk. 
When an antelope is seen, they endeavour to get as 
near us possible; but the animal, the moment it 
observes them, goes off at a rate that seems swifter 
than the wind: the horsemen are instantly at full 
speed, having slipped the dogs. Jf it isa single deer, 
they at the same time fly the hawks: but ifa herd, 
they wait till the dogs have fixed on a particular 
antelope. The hawks, skimming along near the 
ground, soon reach the deer, at whose head they 
pounce in succession, and sometimes with a violence 
that knocks it over. At all events they confuse the 
animal so much as to stop its speed in such a degree 
that the dogs can come up; and in an instant, men, 
horses, dogs, and hawks surround the unfortunate 
deer, against which their united efforts have been 
combined, The part of the chase that surprised 
me most was the extraordinary combination of the 
hawks and the dogs, which throughout seemed to 
‘ook to cach other for aid. This, 1 was told, was 
the result of long and skilful training. 

“The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest 
quadruped on earth, and the rapidity of the first 
burst of the chase I have described is astonishing. 
The run seldom exceeds three or four miles, and 


often is not half so much. A fawn is an easy vic- | 


fory ; the doe often runs a good chase; and the buck 
is seldom taken. The Arabs are indeed atraid to 
Aly their hawks at-a buck, as these fine birds, in 
vouncing, at times impale themselves on its sharp 
1orns. 

‘The hawks used in this sport are of a species I 
have never seen in any other country. This breed, 
which is called Cherkh, is not large, but of great 
vey and symmetry. * * * 

“The novelty of these amusements interested 
me; and J was pleased, on accompanying a party 
to a village, about twenty miles from Abushcher, to 
sec a species of hawking peculiar, I believe, to the 
sandy plains of Persia, on which the Hubara, a noble 
species of bustard, is found on almost bare plains, 
where it has no shelter but a small shrub called 
xeetuck. When we went in quest of. them, we 
were a party of about twenty, all well mounted. 

‘wo kinds of hawks are necessary for this sport ; 
the first, the cherkh (the same which is flown at 
the antelope), attacks them on the ground, but will 
not follow them on the wing ; for Chis reason, the 


ed a proclamation in 
order to preserve the partridges, pheasants, and 
estminster to St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, and from thence to Islington, 
Hampstead, Highgate, and Hornsey Park.” Any 
ould presume: 

to kill or in anywise molest these birds, was to be 
thrown into prison, and visited by such other punish- 
ments as should seem meet to his highness the 


king. 
is worthy of remark that Henry VIII. removed 


that place into stables. According to 
of England's falcons were kept at 

Crom as early as 1377, or the 
time of the unhappy Richard II. The term “ Mews,” 
in falconer's language, meant strictly a place where 
hawks were put at the moulting season, and where 
they cast their feathera. The name, confirmed by 
the usage of so long @ period, remained to the build- 
ing at Charing Cross, though Henry VIII. had so 
changed its destination as to make it inapplicable. 
Hut what, however, is much more curious is this,— 
that when in more modern times -the people of 
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Bhyree, @ hawk well known in India, is flown the 
moment the hubare rises. : 
«As we rode along, in an extended line, the men 


that they might look 


ete cia’ The ae Phabars we found afforded 


over the plain. The first 


one of the hawks; she fluttered to be loose, and the 


his hand, and then set off at full speed. We all did 
the same. At first we only saw our hawk skimming 
over the plain, but soon perceived, at the distance 
of more than a mile, the beautiful speckled hubara, 
with his head erect and wings outspread, running 
forward to meet his adversary. The cherkh made 
several unsuccessful pounces, which were either 
evaded or repelled by the beak .or wings of the 
hubara, which at last {ound an opportunity of bra 
when a bhyree was instantly flown, and the whole 


more than a mile, when the hubara alighted and 
was killed by another cherkh, who attacked him on 
the ground. This bird weighed ten pounds. We 
killed several others, but were not always successful, 
having seen our hawks twice completely beaten 
during the two days that we followed this fine 
sport.” 

Po those who wish to enter more fully into the 
mysteries of hawking, we recommend Turbevill 
among the old writers, and Sir John Sebright 
(‘ Observations on Hawking’) as the best modern 
authority on the subject. 


1246.—THx MERLIN 


(Falco salon). This small but beautiful and high- 
spirited falcon is a native of Europe, and breeds in 
our British Islands; Mr. Selby has found its nest 
frequently in the upland moors of Northumberland. 
Dr. Heysham mentions three instances that came 
to his knowledge of merlins’ nests in Cumberland, 
where he says the bird remains all the year. It 
breeds in several parts of Wales, and, according to 
Mr. Eyton, on the mountain of Cader Idris. It is 
indigenous in Ireland, breeding on the mountains of 
Londonderry, Mourne (Down), Claggan (Antrim), 
#lonmel (Tipperary), Youghal (Cork), and other 
places. The nest 1s loosely made upon the ground 
among the heath. Larks, thrushes, fieldfares, and 
partridges con-titute the prey of this species, which 
it strikes with great address, According to Mr. 
Thompson, it frequents the sea-shore in pursuit of 
ee (Tringa variabilis), which it has been seen 
to kill. 

Merlins were formerly used in the field, and, as 
the author of the ‘Book of Falconrie’ says, they 
become “ passing good hawkes and verie skilful ; 
their property by nature is to kill thrusbes, larks, 
and partridges. They flee with greater fierceness 
and more hotely than any other hawke of prey. 
They are of greater pleasure, and full of courage, 
but a man must make greater care, and take good 
heed to them, for they are such busie and unruely 
things with their beakes, as divers times they eate 
off their own feet and tallons very canatarally, 50 
as they die of it. And this is the reason and true 
cause, that seldom or never shall you see a mewed 
or entermewed merlyn. For that in the mew they 
do spoyle themselves, as I have before declared.” 
Sir J. Sebright says that the merlin will take black- 
birds and thrushes, and that he may be made to 
wait on—that is, hover near till the bird be pursued 
and started again; ‘and though a merlin will kill a 
partridge, they are not strong enough to be effective 
in the field.” (‘ Observations on Hawking.’) 

From its habit of sitting on a bare stone, or por- 
tion of rock, on the mountain moorlands, this bird 
has acquired the name of Stone Falcon, Rochier 
and Faucon de roche of the French, and Stein- 
falke of the Germans. The genera] plumage of the 
young is brown; when fully adult, the back and 
wings are of a bluish-ash colour, each feather 
having a central dash of black; the under parts 
are rufous, with oblong blackish spots. Length of 
male eleven inches, of female twelve inches and a 
half. The female resembles the immature male in 
having a brown plumage. The eggs, four in num- 
ber, are reddish-brown, mottled with a deeper tint. 


1247.—Tue Krstre. 


(Falco Tinnunculus). This falcon, often called 
Windhover, Stannel, and Stonegall, is very com- 
mon in our islands, and is spread over Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. This probably is the Keyyprs of 
Aristotle, and the Tinnunculus of the Latins (Pliny 
‘Nat. Hist.,’x. 37). It isthe Foutivento, Canibello, 
| Tristunculo, Acertello Falchetto di Torre, Gheppio, 
and Gavinello of the modern Italians; Cercrelle, 
4 Quercerelle, Cresserelle, and Epervier des Alouettes, 
of the French; Turmfalke, Roethel-geyer, Mause- 
falke, Winewachl, Rittl-weyer, and Wannen-weher 
of the Germans; Kyrko-falk of the Swedes; and 
Cudyl! céch of the ancient British. 
The kestrel ws a bird of considerable powers of 


who carried the cherkhs every now and then un- 


us a proof of the astonishing bra of sight of 


man who held her gave a whoop as he threw her off 


party were again at full gallop. We had a flight of } 





| flight, but, unlike the little merlin, seldom takes it 
prey in the air; unless, indeed, when it gives chuse 
to insects, as the cockchafer, &c., for it is chieg 
on mice, frogs, &o. that it feeds. Mr. Selby, in- 

deed, says that bird-catchers have seen it making a 

dash at their decoy-birds, and {hat he has himselr 

caught it in a trap baited with a bird; and M;. 

Thompson (‘Birds of Ireland,’ ‘Mag. Zool. and 

Botan.,’ vol. ii. P. 57) says, that though it is gene. 

rally pursued by swallows, he once saw it the 

pursuer. ‘On September 22, 1832, when walking 
with a friend in the garden at Wolfhill, near Bel. 

fast, a male kestrel in ful] pursuit of a swallow q 

peared in sight over the hedgerow, and continuiny 

the chase with extreme ferocity, lost not the least 

way by the swallow’s turnings, but kept within a 

foot of it all the time, at one moment passing within 
tive or six yards of our heads. It is idle to conjec- 
ture how long the foray may have Jasted before we 
witnessed it, but immediately on the kestrel’s giving 
j up the chase, the swallow, nothing daunted, be- 
| came again, accompanied by many of its species, 
| the pursuer and tormentor, and so continued till 
| they all disappeared. The kestrel was probably 
forced to this chase by the particular annoyance of 
the swallows, they and the martins being more 
numerous this day at Wolfhi]] than they had been 
during the season.” Jt is thus that the large white- 
headed eagle is teased by the little king-bird or 
tyrant flycatcher (Tyrannus intrepidus), and even 
forces him to retreat. The kestrel, as the same 

writer states, has been so far trained by Mr. W. 

Sinclaire as to attend and soar above him like the 
peregrine faicon, and fly at small birds Jet off frum 
the hand. 

This species is often seen high in the air, with 
outspread tail and winnowing pinijons, suspended 
over one spot; its keen eye is surveying with care- 
ful scrutiny the ground below—not # mouse, nora 
frog, nor a lark on her nest, escapes its glance ; 
having fixed upon its victim, down it drops, clutches 
its prize, and flies rapidly to its usual haunt. The 
destruction of field-mice by the kestrel ought to 
recommend it to the farmer, espeeially as it attacks 
neither pigeons nor poultry; unfortunately it is 
often confounded by the ignorant with the fierce 
sparrow-hawk (indeed we have generally heard it 
s0 culled), which will devastate the dovecote and 
pounce upon young chickens. 

The kestrel generally usurps the nest of a crow or 
magpie in which to lay its exgs and rear ifs young. 
It breeds also on inland and marine cliffs, church 
towers, &c. We have many times seen it fly in 
and out of the fissures of the perpendicular hme- 
stone rocks of the Peak of Derbyshire, and about 
Buxton. The eggs wre four in number, pale red- 
dish brown, mottled with a darker tint. The co- 
louring is as follows :— 

Meale.— Top of the head bluish grey ; upper parts 
reddish brown, regularly sprinkled with angular 
black spots; lower parts white, slightly tinged with 
reddish and with oblong brown spots; tail ash- 
coloured, with a wide black band towards its ex- 
tremity, and terminated with white; bill bluish ; 
cere, space around the eyes, iris, and feet yellow, 
Length about fourteen inches. 

Femate.—Larger than the male; all the upper 
parts of a brighter reddish; lower pee yellowish 
rusty, with oblong black spot; tail reddish, with 
nine or ten narrow black bands, and with a large 
band of that colour near its extremity, which is 
terminated with reddish white. 

The Young have the top of the head, the nape, 
and the mantle brown-rusty streaked with black ; 
these streaks form the angle of the back; on the 
first. quills are seven reddish and whitish spots ; tail 
reddish, undulated with grey-ash and transversely 
striped as in the female: throat reddish white: at 
the opening of the bill a small black stripe which is 
prolonged on the upper part of the neck ; the rest 
of the lower parts whitish-rusty with oblong black 
spots ; iris brown ; cere yellowish green. 


1248.—Tue BEncAL FALCON 


( Hieraz corulescens). Allap of the Javanese; Falco 
Bengalensis, Brisson. This beautiful little falcon is 
generically distinguished by the edge of the upper 
mandible being bidentate, and the tarsi scutellated 
anteriorly. (See Fig. 1249, the Head ana Foot.)- It 
is a native of Java, and also, as it is stated, of Bengal. 
Smal] as it is, for it does not exceed six and a half 
inches in length, it is nevertheless bold and active, 
and pursues, prey equal to itself in size with great 
determination. Its general colour above is glossy 
bluish black; forehead, throat, breast, and a line 
continued from the bill over the eye down the sides 
of the neck, white with a ferruginous tint. Under 
parts fe nous; plumes of thighs long and silky ; 
wings reaching only half-way down the tail. 


HAWKS. 


Beak short, hooked from the base; wings short ; 
fourth quill-feather the longest. Though the hawks 


Hawes] 





y from the falcons, they are 


ually daring and 
mpetuous, and one in the Joshawie 


icular, goshawk, was 
among the most valued of the falconer’s birds; it 
was termed “ falcon gentil,” and was flown at phea- 
sants, wild geese, and even hares. Instead of soar- 
ing after the manner of the true falcons, the short- 
winged hawks, as the falconer calls them, dart along 
with arrow-like impetuosity in pursuit of their prey, 
threading woods, glens, and ravines; they strike it 
obliquely, overtaking it by their swiftness, and 
clutching it in their talons, bear it of in triumph. 


1250.— Taz Laveuima Hawk - 


(Dadaliwn ¢achinnans). Head and Foot. In this 
genus the beak is short, the tarsi moderate, and re- 
ticulated anteriorly. This species, which is a na- 
tive of South America, has obtained its specific 
name from its peculiar cry. It tenanta the neigh- 
bourhood of lakes or sheets of water, and lives upon 
reptiles and fish. Its general plumage is white; 
the backs and wings, and the space round the eyes 
witha nuchal intervening band, being brown; head 
crested. It is the Nacagua of Azara. 


1251.—Tne Srarrow-Ha wx 


(Accipiter fringillarius). Generic characters of 
Accipiter:—beak short; nostril! suboval; tarsi 
elongated, smooth, anteriorly scutellated. (Fig. 
1252, Head and Foot of Sparrow-hawk.) 

The Sparrow-hawk is L’Epervier of the French ; 
Falco palombino and Sparviere da fringuelli of the 
Italians; die Sperber of the Germans; Sparfhoek 
of the ‘Fauna Suecica;’ Falco Nisus of Linneus ; 
and Gwepia of the ancient British. 

This species is notorious for its destructiveness 
and daring. It is spread throughout the whule of 
Europe, and is common in the wooded parts of our 
islands; and is well known as one of the terrors of 
the farm-yard. The female, which much exceeds 
the male in size, is fatal to partridges and pigeons, 
The sparrow-hawk flies low, skimming with great 
rapidity, and pounces on its prey with unerring aim ; 
in the days of falconry it was accounted the best 
bird for landrails. 

This hawk builds in trees and thorn bushes, 
making a shallow flat nest of twigs: occasignally it 
occupies the deserted nest of a crow, and in the 
Orkneys it breeds on the rocks and sea-cliffs. The 
eggs, five in number, are of a whitish tint, blotched 
at the larger end with reddish brown. In a nest 
examined by Mr. Selby were found a lapwing, two 
blackbirds, a thrush, and two green linnets, recently 
killed. No hawk is more pertinacious in the pur- 
suit of its quarry than the sparrow-hawk ; it has 
been known to follow its terrified prey through 
open windows, into rooms, barns, and churches, un- 
deterred by the presence of man. The male mea- 
sures about twelve inches in length. The upper 
parts are of a dark bluish ash-colour; the cheeks, 
throat, and chest rufous, which colour breaks into 
obscure bars as it proceeds to the under surface ; 
Deak blue-black, cere greenish yellow, tarsi yellow, 
and tail greyish brown, with three transverse dusky 
bands. The female is fifteen inches in Jength; the 
upper surface is of a browner tinge than in the 
males, and the throat and under parts are greyish 
white, the former having smal! Jongitudinal dashes, 


the latter regular transverse bars of reddish brown, | 
The young differ very considerably in having the | 
general plumage brown, the feathers at the back of | 


the neck and the scapularies being blotched with 
white, and the under parts yellowish white, with 
irregular Jongitudinal dashes of brown. The nest- 
lings are at first covered with snow-white down. 


1253.—Tak Cuantinc Hawk 


(Accipiter musicus); Faleo musicus, Daudin. It is 
somewhat strange to find a song-bird among the 
feathered tyrants of the air, whose cries are in 
general wild, shrill, and discordant. The present 
species, however, is an exception, and stands pre- 
eminent and alone, the minstrel of its race. It is, 
as Cuvier says, “the only known bird of prey which 
sings agreeably.” In size it equals a goshawk ; its 
plumage is grey above, white barred with brown 
on the lower part of the back and on the under 
parts of the body. It is a native of Africa, and 
preys upon Jarge birds, hares, and other animals; it 
ouildsintrees. According to Le Vaillant, it “ utters 
ita strain every morning and evening, and not un- 
commonly continues it the whole night ; each strain 
ww continued in a loud tone for more than a minute, 
and after a pause it begins anew. While it. is sing- 
ing, it is so regardless of its safety that any one 
may approach very near it; but at other times it is 
suspicious, and takes to flight on the slightest 
alarm.” (* Oiseaux d'Afrique,’ i. 120.) 


1254.—Tuxz GosHAWwK 


¢ Astur palumbarita). The genus Aastur differs from 
Accipiter in the proportionate shortness of the tarsi. 


differ in flight and their mode of attacking their 


AT 
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' Nat. Hist.” 1839, p. G03.) 
served, never ascend in gyrations and make the 
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This beautiful and high-spirited hawk is the 


Autour and Atour of the French; Astore (Zinan) | 
and Girifalco (Bonaparte); Sparviere da columbe | 


and Sparviere Terzuolo of the Italians; Grosser 
Bepfeilter Falck and Hunerhabicht of the Germans ; 
ebog Marthin of the ancient British. 

The Goshawk is rare in the British Islands, but is 
more abundant in the forest districts of the Conti- 
nent, inhabiting Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
Switzerland, France, and Germany. It extends also 
into Asia. 

Mr. Yarrel]l says, ‘The few that are used for 
hawking are obtained from the Continent. Colonel 
Thornton, who kept them constantly in Yorkshire, 

rocured some of his specimens from Seotland. Dr. 

oore, in his catalogue of the birds of Devonshire, 
says that it is found occasionally in Dartmoor, but 
I can find no record of its appearance farther west 
in England, nor any notice of it in Ireland. A fine 
adult male was trapped by a gamekeeper in Suffolk, 
in March, 1843; and Mr. Doubleday, of Epping, 
has sent me word that he received a young bird 
from Norfolk in the spring of the same year. Mr. 
Selby mentions that he had never seen a recent 
specimen south of the Tweed, but states that if is 
known to breed in the forest of Rothiemurcus, and 
on the wooded banks of the Dee. Mr. Low says 
that this species is pretty frequent in Orkney; but 
as he speaks of it in connexion with sea tiealen 
rocks without shelter or woods, is there not reason to 
suspect that Mr. Low was mistaken, and that the 
birds he saw were peregrine falcons ?—the more so as 
several recent visitors to these northern islands have 
observed peregrines, but no goshawks.”  (‘ British 
Birds.’) Prince Bonaparte has noted the goshawk 
as not common in the neighbourhood of Rome. 

The goshawk frequents the deep solitudes of 
forests, preying upon hares, squirrels, and the larger 
kinds of birds. It makes its nest in lofty trees, pre- 
ferring, it is said, the fir, laying three bluish white 
eges marked with reddish brown, The flight of 
this hawk is low and rapid, and it strikes its prey as 
it skims along, with terrible foree; but should the 
quarry take to covert and there conceal itself, it 
ceases pursuit, and waits in patience on some perch 
commanding a view of the spot, till the game takes 
wing. In this way it will remain hour after hour 
on the watch: and an instance is on record of a 
trained goshawk which drove a pheasant to cover 
one evening, remaining stationary till ten the next 
morning, when, on the faleoners finding her and 
taking her away, the poor pheasant, which all that 
time had not dared to stir, but had remained fixed 
to the place under the influence of terror, at once 
took wing and flew off. 

A full-grown female poshawk can secure a hare 
with ease. With regard to using these birds, the 
late Mr. Hoy, who was experienced in their train- 
ing, informed Mr, Bartlett that “their habits and 
mode of flight were much better suited to an en- 
closed district than those of the peregrine faleon. 
When used or taken into the field, the wing of a 
bird or the thin end of an ox-tail is generally held 
in the hand to engage their attention, which they 
are constantly biting and tearing without being able 
tu satisly their appetites, as that would render them 
unfit for work, ‘They do not require to be hooded, 
but have bells attached to the legs for the purpose 
of giving notice of their situation when they alight 
(which would otherwise be difficult to ascertain), 
and a leathern strap by which they are held; it 1s 
alsu necessary to have spaniels to hunt up the birds, 
upon the appearance of which the hawk flies from 
the hand with incredible swiftness direct at the 
ame, generally taking it at the first attempt; but 


| should the hawk fail, it will perch on some elevated 


situation, and remain until the game Is again started, 
and is rarely known to miss a second time. When 
the hawk has captured the gamg, he is rewarded 
with a small piece of meat or a pigeon’s head to 
induce him to give up his prey. If the hawk be 
allowed to range at pleasure, by whistling it will 
return with a swiftness truly astonishing, and finding 
it cannot stop suddenly to settle without striking you 
with great force, it will glide past, form a circle 
ruund you, and alight with the greatest ease und 
the most gentle manner upon the hand.” (* Mag. 
These hawks, be it ob- 


swoop for which the peregrine falcon is so cele- 
brated. The goshawk is distinguished both for 
beauty of colour and elegance of contour. — ; 

The female measures about twenty-four inches in 
length, the male nineteen or Het 6 The beak 18 
bluish black, the cere wax yellow, the irides bright 
ellow; the whole of the upper surface and tuil- 
feathers dark greyish brown; in the females the 
colour inclines to clove brown, the upper surlace of 
the tail-feathers barred with darker brown; the 


nearly white, with spots, transverse bars, and un- 
dulating lines of dul] black; under tail-coverts 
white ; lore, cheeks, and ear-coverts, greywh brown, 


nape of the neck, throat, breast, belly, and thighs, | 
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forming an elongated dark patch on the side of the 
head ; the legs and toes yellow; the claws black. 

_North America produces a glosely allied apecies, 
distinguished by a darker colour on the head, and a 
greater multitude of zigzag lines and dashes on the 
under parts, It was met with by Dr. Richardson in 
the Hudson's Bay territories, and is Agured in his 
‘ Fauna Boreali-Americana,’ 
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1255.—Tue Bipentatz Harpaaus 


( Harpagus bidentatus). Head and Foot. This bird, 
representing the genus Harpagus, is in all essentialn 
a hawk, but with a double tooth on each side of the 
beak as in the genus Terax, It may be regarded 
as a link between the hawks and the falcons. It is 
a native of Brazil and Guiana, but of its habits we 
have no details; length about thirteen inches. 
Upper surface slate-colour; throat white; under 
parts red, undulated with yellowish: lower tail- 
covers white; tail brownish, barred with dirty 
white. 

Hawks and faloons often attack each other, and 
sometimes two of the same species fight. Audu- 
bon gives an animated account of the conflict which 
he witnesaed Between two red-tailed hawks of Ame- 
rica respecting a hare which one had killed. Fig, 
1256 illustrates the mode of their aiirial contests, 


KITES. 


Beak moderate, compressed, rather hooked from 
ne base; tail forked ; wings Jong and ample; tarsi 
short. 

The birds of this section are remarkable for the 
ease, grace, and buoyancy of their flight; they 
sweep through the air in wide circles, sailing on 
outspread wings, and often mount to such a height 
as to become nearly invisible. Their vast wings 
and broad-forked tail give them great advahtage. 
Unlike the falcons, however, they do not make an 
impetuous swoop upon their victim, but skim it 
from the surface of the earth, or even watur, and 
bear it away in their talons. Moles, reptiles, rats, 
mice, and young poultry are their habitual prey, 
but they do not refuse carrion; they have not the 
daring of the hawks and falcons, 


1257.—Tux Kits, on Gueap 


Milvus Ictinus). Milan Royal of the French, from 
elon to Buffon; Pojana, Milvio, Nicchio, and 
Nibbio of the Italians; Rother Milan of the Ger. 
mans; Glenta of Braunnich; Glada of the * Fauna 
Suecica;’ Kite, Fork-tailed Kite, Glead or Giede 
(Pennant says from the Saxon ‘ Glida’) of the Eng- 
lsh ; Bureud of the ancient British. In some of the 
counties of England it is called the Puttock, a name 
aloo sumetimes bestowed provincially upon the 
common buzzard. In Easex itis called the Crotched- 
tailed Puddock. 

The Kite is distributed over the greatest part of 
Europe and Asia, and the northern districts of 
Africa, In our islands it appears to be less common 
than formerly : in Treland it is not known. For- 
merly it was very abundant in the southern coun- 
ties of England, and Clusius states that when he 
was in London an amazing number of kites flocked 
there tur the offal thrown mio the streets; they 
were so fame that they took their prey in the midst 
of crowds, and it was forbidden to kill them. 

The kite, says Mr. Selby, “as proverbial for the 
ease and gracefulness of ite flight, which consists of 


_ large sweeping circles performed with a motionless 


wing, or at Jeast with a slight and almost ‘imper- 
ceptible stroke of its pinions, and at very distant in- 
tervals, In this manner, aud directing its course 
by the aid of the tal, which acts as a rudder, its 
slightest motion producing an effect, it frequently 
svars fo such a height as to become almost invisible 
tu the human eye.” Its appearance, as it wheels 
over the farm-yard with eyes intent upon the broods 
of chickens and ducklings, is by no mews haded 
with pleasure, either by the feathered dependants 
of the farm or the good man who owns them. ‘Th 

poultry set up loud cries of execration, the Jens 


; call their broods beneath their wings, and ch nti- 





| 


cleer prepares for battle; the very dogs are roused, 
and the men run for their guns, Finding prepara- 
tions made to receive him, the manuder genesally 
makes off; but if he has swept away a chicken be- 
fore the alarm is given, he is almost sure of repeat- 
ing his visit, and 14 oftentimes su successiul as to 
destroy a whole brood.  Leverets, rabbits, young 
game, and sma)) mammalia are also the prey of this 
species; it has been known to skim off dead fish 
and other fluating aninial substances from the sur- 
face of the water with the greatest address. The 
kita builds its nest in the forked branch of some 
tall forest-tree, and constructs it of sticks and twigs, 
lining it with wool, hair, and other soft riatoriais, 
The egies are three in number, rather Jarger than 
those of a hen; they are of a dirty white, with 
reddish brown spots at the large end. The female 
defends her nest vigorously. 

The kite (male) is about twenty-six inches in 
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1956,— Hawks fighting. 


1852.<0 Heal and Foot of Sparrow-Hawh. 


1233 —Chanting Hawk, ib—-Head anu Foot of Bidentate Harpayus. 
272 








| —~—Bussard 


1250 —Biack-wingod Swallow-Hawk, 









1260.—~Lead coloured lotine 
1963,— Honey Buzeard 


1463 —-Mvuor Harner 





1968.--Sewallowtailad Rawk. 






length; beak horn-colour; cere and irides yellow ; 
feathers of the head and neck greyish white, streak 
along the shaft with ash-brown; feethera of the 
back and wing-coverts dark brown in the centre, 
broadly edged with rufous; inner web of some of 
the tertials edged with white; primaries near! 
black; upper tail-coverts rufous; tail-feathers red- 
dish brown, the inner webs barred with dark brown ; 
chin and throat germ white, streaked with dusky ; 
breast, belly, and thighs rufous brown, each feather 
with a central longitudinal! streak of dark brown ; 
under tail-coverts ali rufous white; tarsi and toes 
yellow; claws black, The females are larger than 
the males. 


1288.—Tuz SwWALLOW-TAILED Hawk 


‘ Nauclerus furcatus). The extreme length of the 
wings and tail, and the strongly forked outline of 
the latter, characterize the genus Nauclerus. 

This beautiful kite, remarkable for its grace and 
ease on the wing, is a native of North America; 
and is described very graphically both by Wil- 
son and Audubon. According to the latter, only 
‘a solitary individual of this species has once or 
twice been seen in Pennsylvania. Farther to the 
eastward the Swallow-tailed Hawk has never, I be- 
heve, been observed. . Travelling southward wont 
the Atlantic coast, we find it in Virginia, althoug 
in very small numbers. Beyond that state it be- 
comes more abundant. Near the falls of the Ohio 
a pair had a nest and reared four young ones in 
1820. In the lower parts of Kentucky it begins to 
become more numerous; but in the states tarther 
to the south, and particularly in parts near the sea, 
it is abundant. In the large prairies of the Atta- 
capas and Oppellousas it is extremely common. 
In the states of Louisiana and Mississippi, where 
these birds are abundant, they arrive in Jarge com- 
panies in the beginning of April, and are heard 
chia a sharp plaintive note. At this period | 
generally remarked that they came from the west- 
ward, and have counted upwards of an hundred in 
the space of an hour, passing over me in a direct 
easterly course. At that season and in the begin- 
ning of September, when they all retire from the 
United States, they are easily approached when 
they have alighted, being then apparently fatigued, 
and busily engaged in preparing themselves for 
continuing their journey, by dressing and oiling 
their feathers. At all other times, however, it is 
extremely difficult to get near them, as they are 
generally on wing through the day, and at night 
rest on the higher pines and cypresses bordering 
the river bluffs, the lakes, or the swamps of that 
district of country. They always feed on the wing. 
In calm and warm weather they soar to an immense 
height, pursuing the large insects called Musquito 
Hawks, and performing the most singular evolutions 
that can be conceived, using their tail with an 
elegance of motion peculiar to themselves. Their 
principal food, however, is large grasshoppers, prass- 
caterpillars, smal) snakes, lizards, and frogs. ‘They 
sweep close over the fields, sometimes seeming to 
aluzht for a moment to secure a snake, and, holding 
it fast by the neck, carry it off, and devour it in the 
air. When searching for grasshoppers and cater- 
pillars it is not difficult to approach them under 
cover of a fence or tree. When one is then killed 
and falls to the ground, the whole flock come over 
the dead bird, as if intent upon carrying it off. An 
excellent opportunity is thus afforded of shooting 
&» many as may be wanted, and I have killed seve- 
ral of these hawks in this manner, firing as fast as 
I could load a gun. The swallow-tailed hawk 
pairs immediately after its arrival in the southern 
states ; and as its courtships take place on the wing, 
Itsy motions are then more beautiful than ever. The 
nest is usually placed on the top branches of the 
tallest oak or pine tree situated on the margin of a 
stream or pond. It resembles that of a carrion 
crow externally, being formed of dry sticks, inter- 
mixed with Spanish moss, and is lined with coarse 
grasses and @ few feathers. The eggs are from four 
to six, of a greenish white colour, with a few irre- 
tee blotches of dark brown at the larger end. 

he male and female sit alternately, the one teeding 
the other. The young are at first covered with 
buff-coloured down. Their next covering exhilnts 
the pure white and black of the old birds, but with- 
out any of the glossy purplish tints of the latter. 
The tail, which at first is but shghtly forked, be- 
comes more so in a few weeks, and at the approach 
of autumn exhibits little difference from that of the 
adult birds. The plumage is completed the first 
spring. Only one brood is raised in the season, 
The species Jeaves the United States in the begin- 
ning of September, moving off in flocks, which 
are formed immediately after the breeding season 
1s Over,” 

This species, according to Mr. Nuttall, will, like 
the Honey-Buzzard, prey upon locusts and wasps, 
and their larvee, and make a regular attack on their 
nests. M. Vieillot states that it visits Peru and 
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s. Mr. Yarrell gives it a place among 
the British birds on the ity of two specimens, 
one killed at Balachoalist in Argyleshire in 1772, 
and another taken alive in Shaw-gill, near Hawes 
in Wensleydale, Yorkshire, in 1805. Apparently 
to avoid the violence of a tremendous thunder- 
storm, and the clamorous persecution of a flock of 
rooks which attacked it at the same instant, it took 
shelter in a thicket, where it was seized before it 
could extricate itself, on the 6th September. The 

erson who caught it kept it a month; but a door 

eing accidentally left open, it made its escape. It 
first alighted on a tree, at no great distance, from 
which it soon ascended in a spiial flight to a great 
elevation, and then went steadily off in a southerly 
direction as far as the eye could trace it. (Linn. 
Trans., vol. agi 

Bill bluish black; cere light blue; iris black ; 
tarsi light greenish blue; claws flesh-coloured. The 
genera puaase above is glossy black, with blue 
and purple reflexions; the head, the neck, and all 
the under parts are white tinged with bluish grey. 
Length two fect; the female is similar to the male. 


1259.—Tux Birack-wingrev SwALLow-Hawk 


(Elanus melanopterus). In this genus the tail is 
only slightly forked, and the tarsi are not only short, 
but semi-plumed. 

The Biack-winged Swallow-Hawk is Le Blac of 
Vaillant. It is common throughout the whole of 
Atrica, from Egypt and Barbary to the Cape. = It 1s 
found in Syria, and in some parts of India along 
the Ganges, and in the mountain chain of upper 
Hindostan. It is said to live principally upon 
insects, which it catches with great address while 
on the wing. Its size is that of the sparrow hawk ; 
the plumage is silky ; pdr colour above ash- 
grey; the shoulders black; under parts and greater 
part of tail white; bill black; tarsi yellow. 


1260.—Tux Leap COLOURED IcTINIA 


Ictinia plumbea). Wead and Foot. There ‘s some 

oubt as to the position of this genus; Vieillot, who 
founded it, regarded it as approaching the kites. 
Mr. Vigors referred it to the buzzards or harners, 
An allied species (Falco Mississippiensis, Wilson) is 
regarded by its describer as a kite. 

The Lead-coloured Ictinia 1s a native of America ; 
its powers of wing are very great and it flies to an 
astonishing elevation, often remaining for a long 
time poised or stationary. It feeds much on the 
larger kinds of insects, and sweeps along rapidly in 
the chase. To these it adds reptiles and small 
quadiupeds. The back and wings are of a slate 
blue; the head and under parts whitish spotted 
with brown; iris fine red. 

Wilson, speaking of its relative, the Mississippi 
Kite, states that it feeds on insects, and sails in the 
air with the turkey-vulture,—one looking out for 
carrion, the other for insects. “For several miles,” 
he adds, “as I passed near Bayo Manchak, the 
trees were swarming with a kind of cicada, or lo- 
cust, and here I observed numbers of this hawk 
sweeping about among the frees, like swallows, evi- 
dently in pursuit of these locusts; yet when we 
contemplate the beak and talons of this bird, both 
so sharp and powerful, it is difficult to believe that 
they were not intended by nature for some more 
formidable prey than beetles, Jocusts, and grass- 
hoppers; and I doubt not but mice, lizards, snakes, 
and small birds furnibkh him with an_ occasional 
repast.”” “The long pointed wings and forked tail 
point out the affinity of this bird to that family 
or subdivision of the Falco genus distinguished by 
the name of Kites, which sail without flapping the 
wings, and eat from their talons as they glide 
along.” 


Buenos A 


BUZZARDS. = 


In the Buzzards the beak is comparatively small ; 
the tarsi generally short, sometimes feathered to 
the toes; the wings ample and rounded; the tail 
square; the body stout and rebust. The flight is 
easy and undulating; they have neither the soar 
and swoop of the falcons, the arrow-like dash of the 
hawks, nor the circling sweep on motionless win 
of the kite. They sail, however, easily and rapidly 
along, and hunt in quest of moles, rats, mice, young 
rabbits, reptiles, and insects. 


1261, 1262.—Tux Buzzarp 


(Buteo vulyaris). This gine jis common im al] 
the wooded countries of Europe and the adjacent 
puts of Asia. It is not rare in Eng'and, but more 
so in Scotland. In Ireland it is abundant. It 
occurs in the fur countries of North America. This 
bird is termed La Buse by the French; Falco Bot- 
taone and Pagana by the Italians; Mause Falk and 


| Wald Geyer by the Germans; and Bod teircaill by 


the ancient British, Jt is the Quidfogel of the 
* Fauna Suecica.’ 

The buzzard has little of the daring impetuosity 
of the nobler birds of prey, though its strength and 


size are considerable. lt is inactive in disposition, 





{[Buzzanps, 





Renerally seen perched on the branch of a 
tree ; whence, on peroess og its prey, it takes wing, 
gliding rapidly silently on its victim. We have 
requently observed it sailing with easy undulations 
over fallow-lands bordering woods, evidently in 
quest of food. Rabbits, hares, rats, reptiles, and 
umall birds are its prey. Mr. Thompson found this 
apecies sailing about the basaltic precipiees in the 
county of Londonderry, and obtained a pair of 
young from a nest previously occupied by ravens, 
on a ledge midway down a precipice, at Rosheen 
mountain, near Dunfanaghy. It breeds also on the 
range of inland rocks called Salagh Braes, and on 
another similar locality in Antrim; and also on the 
eect! of Fuirhead in the same county. It 
builds on rocks also in Scotland. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the buzzard builds in tall trees, se- 
lecting the most retired part of the wood ; often it 
appropriates the deserted nest of a crow. The eggs 
are three in number, larger than those of a hen, and 
of a greenish white slightly spotted with pale brown. 
It defends its young with great resolution, and as ite 
strength is considerable, its homestead is not to be 
assailed with impunity. The young are very voci- 
ferous. The colour of the buzzard is subject to 
considerable variety, few individuals cxactly coin- 
ciding in their markings. The upper parts are 
usually of a deep brown ; the inferior, of a yellowish 
white, with brown or reddish stains and dashes; the 
tail is barred; the bill is Jead-colour; the cere, 
tursi, and iris yellow. Male twenty inches in length ; 
female twenty-two, 

Dr. Richardson (‘Fauna Boreali-Americana ’) 
states that the common buzzard arrives in the fur 
countries in the middle of April, very soon after- 
wards begins to build its nest, and having reared 
its young departs about the end of September. _ It 
haunts the low alluvial points of land which stretch 
out under the high banks of a river, and may be 
observed for a long time motionless on the bough 
of a tree watching for some smal]i quadruped, bird, 
or reptile to pass within its reach. As soon as it 
espies ifs prey, it glides silently into the air, and, 
sweeping easily but rapidly down, stizes it in its 
claws. hen disturbed it makes a short circuit, 
and soon settles on another perch. One of Dr. 
Richardson’s specimens had two middle-sized toads 
in its crop. It builds its nest un a tree, of shoit 
sticks, lining it with deer's hair, The eggs are, he 
says, from three to five in number, and he semarks 
that it was seen by the expedition as far north as 
the fifly-seventh parallel, and that 1t most probably 
has a still higher range. He gives a desenption of 
two: one, a male, shot on the 17th of June, at the 
nest, which contained three eggs, on the plains of 
the Sashatchewan ; and another a female, killed at 
the nest also, near Carlton, May 22, 


1263.—Tyxr Hon xy-Buzzarp 


(Pernis apworus). Head and Foot. La Bondrée 
and Buse Bondrée of the French; Wespen-Busaid 
of the Germans; Frosch-geyerl of Kramer; Slap- 
hok of the ‘ Fauna Suecica ;) Muse-Hacg aad Muse- 
Baage of Brunnich; and Bod y mel of the ancient 
British. 

Mr. Vigois observes that Pernis is distinguished 
by the singular character of the lonum that sur- 
rounds the we being covered with feathers, instead 
of being naked, asin the other Faleunids, or fur- 
nished only with hairs. In other respects, also, he 
states the genus differs from that of Buteo; the 
tarsi are reticulated anteriorly, and the third quill. 
feather the longest. 

The Honey-Buzzard is very rare in England, but 
more common in the warmer countries of Europe, 
where it is migratory. It is found in Asia, and 
specimens have been received from various parts of 
India. We believe one instance only of its having 
been killed in Ireland is on record. The bird in 
pe was shot by R. G. Bomiord, .Esq,, in his 

emesne of Annandale, near Helfast. Mr. Thomp- 
son states that the bill and forehead were covered 
with cow-dung, from the seaich the bird had evi- 
dently been making for insects. The stomach con- 
tained some of the larve# and fragments of coleo 
tera and various caterpillars. It is in fact chiefly 
upon caterpillars and the larvee of bees and was 
that the honey-buzzard feeds, together with other 
insects, not however to the exclusion of moles, 
mice, rats, smal! birds, reptiles, and slugs. 

According to Vieillot the honey-buzzard flies low, 
but runs on the ground with great celerity. It 
breeds in tall trees, making a nest of twigs with an 
inner layer of wool; the eggs are two or three in 
number, of an ashy grey, dotted at each end with 
small red spots, and surruunded in the middle with 
a broad blood-red zone, or mottled all over with 
two shades of orange-brown. 

The honey-buzzard is a bird of passage, emi- 

ating from Europe on the approach of winter; it 
is about the size of the common buzzard, but more 
slender: the top of the head is bluish ash-colour, 
the upper surface generally deep brown with a 
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yieh tint; the secondary quill-feathers are barred 
alternately with dusky brown and grey; under sur- 
face whitish with triangular reddish bars or dashes ; 
tail crossed by three bars of dark brown. 


HARRIERS. 


The Harriers ‘may be distinguished from the buz- 
gards by their long slender tarsi, their slight and 
more elongated contour of body, and their length- 
ened wings and tail. The plumage is of soft and 
loose texture, and the feathers round the face are 
so disposed as to form a sort of ruff, approaching to 
the disc so conspicuous in the owls. Beak small 
and compressed. 

The harriers are more active and more on the wing 
than the buzzards ; they frequent heathy moors, bogs, 
marshy wastes, and low flat grounds, over which 
they are continually flying ; they quarter the ground 
like a spaniel, searching for snakes and other rep- 
tiles, small quediupees and birds; their flight 1s 
easy and buoyant, but seldom very elevated; they 
build on the ground, among reeds, fern, or rushes. 


1264.~—Tug Moor Harrier 


(Circus @ruginosus). Head and foot. Moor Buz- 
zurd, Marsh Buzzard of some writers; Harpaye, 
Busard Harpaye, and Busard de Maraix of the 
French; Falco castagnolo and Falco con la testa 
bianca (young birds), Falco albanella con il collare 
(old), of the Itahans; Schwarz-brauner, Fisch-Geyer 
mit dem gelben Kopf, Brauner rohr Geyer, Brand- 
weihe, Wasserweihe, and Sumpfweihe of the Ger- 
mans ; Bod y gwerni of the ancient British. 

Thiv species is a native of most parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ; frequenting boggy mvuorlands and 
extensive marshes. It is common in Holland and 
in the Maremma of Italy, being in both countries 
migratory, as on the Continent generally, but not in 
our island. 

The flight of the moor harrier is low, near the 
ground, and noiseless; on perceiving its prey it 
drops instantaneously upon it and secures it in its 
clutch. In this manner it surprises wild ducks, 
coots, dab-chicks, and water-rats; it preys to a 
great extent on frogs and will sometimes take perch 
or other fish as they swim on the surface of the 
water. It will also feed on dead carcasses, In 
Wales, where this bird is common, it preys upon 
rabbits that inhabit the sund-banks on the shores of 
Caermarthenshire, and Montagu saw nine together 
feeding upon the body of a dead sheep. This spe- 
cies builds its nest on the ground among tufts of 
grass or rushes which grow in marshy places. The 
eggs, three or four In number, are of a white 
colour, not spotted, The colouring of the adult 
bird is as follows :—head, neck, and breast pale dull 
yellowish, each feather having @ central streak of 
brown; upper surface brown; quill feathers white 
at their ongin, black the rest of their Jength; se- 
condaries and tail-feathers ashy grey ; under parts 
rufous, marked with yellowish dashes: beak black ; 
cere greenish; tarsi yellow. Length, one foot ciglit 
or nine inches. During the first year the plumage 
is deep chocolate brown, the feathers having pater 
margins, From this stage the transition is gradual 
to the permanent livery, which is assumed the fourth 
year. 

Family VULTURIDA (VULTURES), 
Although the gdp which some distinguished 
naturalists in the present day have attempted to 
draw between mammalia and birds sometimes 
appear to be rather overstrained, there are some 
instances in which they are too palpable to be over- 
Jooked. The Falcomde represent the lions, tigers, 
cats, and musteline groups; and in the present 
family, a foul-feeding race to whom the most Joath- 
some carrion is acceptable, we may trace an analogy 
fo the hyena, jackal, and wild dog: alike scaven- 
gers of the carth, which they clear of putrescent 
animal remains, the noisome rejectanea, which would 
otherwise corrupt the air aah pestilential exhala- 
tions, Providence has placed them in those countries 
where their services, disgusting as they are, are 
nevertheless essential. From the earliest times the 
wild dogs and the vultures have been notorious for 
their participation in the feast of carrion, the repast 
of the slain: 

66 wedrove 81 nines nal yume Boveas 

Tgawy.” ~Homerus, Thad, ib. xviin. Hine 971. 

And again, Ovid— 
“ Unguibus et rstro tardus trahet ilia vultur, 
Bt scindent avide perfida cords canes.” 

Vultures are, however, Jess ferocious in their dis- 
position than wild dogs or Tyetes and seldom at- 
tack living prey; where the dead are, there are they 
gathered together: sailing on wide and ample wings, 
they sweep from the higher regions of the r to 
their repast, and gorge themselves until scarcely 
able to rise irom the ground. 

_ In these birds tne beak, hooked at the point, varies 
in strength and form. In the more typical species 
the head and neck are denuded of feathers or only 
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covered with a little down, while round the bottom. 
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of the latter is a ruff of soft or slender feathers, 
arising from a loose fold of skin, within which they 
can withdraw the neck and even the greatest part 
of the head, while they remain in a semi-torpid 
state, motionless as statues. during the digestion of 
ny meal. (See Fig. 1265, Head of Griffon-Vul- 
ture. 

On the breast and over the crop the skin is bare, 
or at most scantily covered; the limbs are of 
moderate strength, but the toes are feeble, and un- 
armed with formidable talons; and they seldom 
attempt to remove their carrion food, but continue 
with it till satisfied. The plumage generally con- 
sists of stiff large feathers overlying each other, 
and forming an almost shot-proof defence. The 
wings are ample. It has been a matter of much 
discuasion as to whether it is by their extraordinary 
powers of vision, or by the keenness of their scent, 
that vultures detect their food. It has been fre- 
quently noticed, that when the sky seems clear, 
when not a wing can be seen in the glowing cx- 
panse above, no svonecr doex an animal fall, no 
sooner has the hunter slain and left his quarry, than, 
as if suddenly called into exrtence, multitudes of 
vultures are observed pouring from the sky and 
thronging to the feast, 

The ancient classic writers teem with 
attributing to the vulture an acute and 
nating scent : 


ASSA es 
Iscrimi- 


** nare angact 
Aéra non sanum, motumaque cadavere sentit.” 
Luirecan. 
.« long? ducuntur odore volturi: endaverthus.” 
LUCRETIA, 

And Pliny, speaking of the senses, says, “Ex sen- 
sibus ante cetera homini tactus; deinde gustatus; 
reliquis superatur a multis, aquila clarids cernunt, 
vultures sagacils odorantur.” Wath the expenence 
of the ancients agree the experiments of Mr. Water- 
ton, while Mr. Audubon as strenuously maintains 
{hat it is on sight alone that the vulture de- 
li and such appears to be the opinion of Le 

aillant.  “ Desirous,” says this naturalist, * of ob- 
serving how so great a number of vultuses could 
congregate together in so short a time, T concealed 
myself one day in a thicket, after having killed a 
late gazelle, which [ lett upon the spot. In an 
instant a number of ravens made their appearance, 
fluttering about the animal, and loudly croahing. 
In less than a quarter of an hour these birds were 
reinfoiced by the arrival of kites and buzzards ; and 
immediately afterwards I perceived, on raising my 
head, a flight of birds at a prodigious height, wheel- 
ing round and round im their descent. These I 
soon recognised to be vultures, which seemed, if I 
may 50 express myself, to escape from a cavern in 
the sky. They seemed almost to pre at them- 
aclves from the clouds to share the spoil, but_ my 
presence caused them speedily to disappear. ‘Thus 
then if is that the vultures are called upon to par- 
ticipate their prey: the first carnivorous birds that 
discover a carcass rouse the others which happen 
to be in the environs by their cries and actions. — If 
the nearest vulture does not spy hia prey from the 
lofty region of the air in which he swims by means 
of his wide-spread wings, he perceives at Jeast the 
subalfern and more terrestrial birds of prey pre- 
paring to take possession of it: but perhaps he him- 
self has sufficient power of vision to enable him to 
discover it; he deseends hastily and with a wheel- 
ing flight, and us fall directs the other vultures 
who witness his evolutions, aud who have, no doubt, 
their instinct sharpened with reward to everything 
that concerns their food.” Notwithstanding this, 
and various experiments by Mr, Audubon, we by 
no means concur in the attempted deduction that 
the vulture is destitute of the powers of smell. 
Professor Owen, in his account of the dissection of 
the olfactory organs of the turkey-buzzard, thus 
concludes: ‘The above notes show that the vulfure 
has a well-developed organ of smell, but whether 
he finds lis prey by that sense alone, or in what 
degree it assists, anatomy is not so well calculated 
to explain as experiment.” (‘ Zool. Proceeds.’ 1647, 

. do. 
Professor Owen's details are appended to the fol- 
Jowing observations on the habits of the turkey- 
buzzard, called John Crow in Jamaica, where a 
fine of five pounds 1s imposed upon those who de- 
stroy the bird within @ stated distance of the prin- 
cipal towns. The writer 1s Mr. W. Sells: “It has,” 
he says, “been questioned whether the vulture dis- 
covers ita food by means of the organ of smell or 
that of sight. Iapprehend that its powers of vision 
are very considerable, and of most important use to 
the bird in that point of view; but that if 1s prin- 
cipally from highly organized olfactories that it so 
speedily receives intelligence of where the savoury 
morsel is to be found, will plainly appear by the 
following facts. In hot climates the burial of the 
dead commonly takes place in abont twenty-four 
hours after death, and that necessarily, so rapidly 
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does decomposition take place. On one occasicn | 


LTS 
T had to make a post-mortem examination of a body 
within twenty hours after death, in @ mill-honse, 
completely concealed, and while so engaged the 
root of the mill-house waa quickly studded with 
these birds. Another instance was that of an old 
patient and much-valued frend who died at mid- 
night; the family bad to send for necessaries for 
the funeral to Spanish Town, distant thirty miles, ro 
that the interment could not take place till noon 
next day, or thirty-six hours after his decease, long 
before which time, and a most painful sight it was, 
the ridge of the shingled roof of his house, a large 
mansion of but one fluor, had a number of these 
melancholy-looking heralds of death perched there- 
on, besides many more which had settled on ‘-ees 
in its immediate vicinity. In these cases the birds 
must have been directed by smell alone, as mght 
was totally out of the question.” 

In opposition to the above opimon, it has been 
stated by Mr. Audubon that vultures and other 
birds of prey possess the sense of smell in a very in- 
ferior degree to carnivorous quadrupeda ; and that, 
so far fiom guiding them to their prey from @ die 
tance, it affords them no indivation of its presence 
even when close at hand, In confirmation of this 
Opinion he relates that he stuffed a skin of a deer 
full of hay and placed it ina field, and that ina 
few minutes a vulture lighted near it, and directly 
proceeded to attack it; but finding no eatable food 
ut length quitted it. He further relates that a dead 
dog was concealed in a narrow ravine, twenty feet 
beneath the surface of the yround around it, and 
filled with briaras and high canes; that many vul- 
tures were seen sailing in all directions over the 
spot, but that none discovered it. 1 may remark 
upon the above experiments that the deer was 
doubtless seen by the birds, but it does not follow 
that they might not also have smelt the hide, 
though inodorous to the human nose; in the second 
ease, the birds had undoubtedly been attracted by 
the smell, however embarrassed they might have 
been by the concealment of the object which caused 
it. I have in many hundred instances seen the 
vulture feeding upon amall objects under rocks and 
bushes, and in other situations, where if was utterly 
impossible that the bird could have discovered st 
but through the sense of smell; and we are to reeol- 
lect that the habit of the vulture is (hat of soaring 
aloft in the air, and not that of foraging upon the 
ground. 

The inference we have drawn (com experiments, 
anatomy, and analogy, is, that both the eye and the 
olfactory organs of the vulture (and we may add the 
crow, the raven, &e.) aid this bid in its pursuit of 
food. We generally find cis acnae in due degree 
subservient to the necessities, habits, and appointed 
work of animals ; hence, where odour va prevailing 
characteristic of food, that the organs of the animal 
intended to devour that food should be imsenmble to 
it, seems an anomaly, 


1266, 1267, 1268,—-Tue Eayrrian Vurrure 


(Neophion Terenopterua), Vautour Ourigourap of 
Vaillant; Rachamah, or Pharaoh's Chicken, of Brnee 
and others; Avoltowo aquilina and Caporaccajo of 
the Hahans; Maltese Vulftur, Latham. Plies spe- 
cies ss found in Spain, Portugal, Malta, Turkey, and 
in the Archipelago; abundant in Africa, Arabia, 
Persia, and Southern Russia. In October, 1825, one 
of these buds, gorged with food, was shot near 
Kilve, near Somersetshire, and is now in the pou- 
session of the Rev, A. Matthew, of that place; and 
another of the same ppectes was seen, but escaped. 
che utihty of these buds in Egypt and other parts 
of the East, in clearing the streeta of filth of every 
description, a task which they undertake in com 

mon with the panah dogs, has been often alluded 
to by travellers Nor were the services of this vul 

ture less valued in ancient than in modern tines: 
it was among the number of the sacred animals of 
Eyypt, and is offen accurately represented on their 
monuments. Hence the appellation of Pharagh’s 
Chichen, A constant aitendant on the caravan as 
it pursues its way from town to town ; an assiduous 
frequenter of the shambles ; an industrious searcher 
for carrion, it merits, at least as fur as pubhe utility 
is concerned, the regards of the community; nor 
are its services overlooked if not reverenced in 
the present day as a deity, if is still protected as a 
benefactor. n the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, 
and in the south of Spain generally, flocks of this 
vulfure are annually seen: most probally they 
winter in Africa, but of this we have no decided 
information. Captain 8. E. Cook snys that he saw 
them, near Seville, fosuwing the track of the 
plough, like rooks, in order to devour the grubs in 
the upturned soil. , 

The long and ample wings of the Egyptian vul- 
ture give it amazing powers of flight, and enable it 
tu soar with great buoyancy. Like the rest of the 
family, however, when gorged to repletion with its 
foul diet, it becomes so sluggish and unwieldy a» 
scarcely to be able to ruise itaelf from the cpus 
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and indeed in thia state may be easily captured ; 
not that the task would be very pleasant, so strong 


and disgusting is the effluvium which it emits. 


Bruce considers this bird to be the Rachamah of 


Scripture (see the Appendix to his ‘ Travels ? such 

being the name by which it is now known in “By Pt. 
In size the Egyptian vulture somewhat exceeds a 
raven, its Jength being two feet five or six inches, 
and the expanse of its wings about five feet eight 
or nine inches. When in complete plumage, it is 
of a uniform white, with the exception of the 
greater quill-feathers, which are black. The fore- 
head, cheeks, and throat are naked, the skin being 
of a hvid yellow. The eyes ere dark. The bill is 
slender and straight, abruptly hooked at the tip. 
This state of plumage is acquired by successive 
changes, the first livery being umber-brown, which 
is gradually exchanged, at each moult, for lighter 
aid: lighter tints, til] the purity of the white is com- 
plete. It breeds in the clefts of rocks and on ele- 
vated places; its eggs are sfated to be three or four 
in number and of a white colour. Fig. 126 repre- 
senth the Head of this species. 


1270 (a), 1271.—Tux Turxer-Buzzarp 


ohne aura). This species is spread through 
outh America and the southern section of the 
United States. It is common in Jamaica and other 
West India islands. 

According to Wilson, the Turkey-Buzzard is gre- 
garious, roosting in flocks on the limbs of large trees ; 
rows of them may be scen on a summer morning 
bpreading out their wings to the rising sun, and 
remaining in that posture for a considerable time. 
They are, he adds, often seen in companies soaring 
at an immense height, particularly previous to a 
thunder-storm. His observations allude to this bird 
as observed by him in New Jersey. Mr. Darwin, 
on the contrary, states that “the turkey-buzzard is 
a solitary bird, or at most goes in pairs. It may at 
once be recognised from a long distance by its lofty 
soaring and most elegant flight. It is well known 
fo be a true carrion feeder. On the west coast of 
Patagonia, among the thickly-wooded islets and 
broken land, it lives exclusively on what the sea 
throws up, and on the carcasses of dead seals; and 
wherever these animals are congregated on the 
rocks, there the vultures may be seen.” Mr. 
Waterton observes that though flocks collect as to 
& common feast, still he does not consider the 
turkey-buzzard to be gregarious, lag speak- 
ing—that 1s, they do not form a colony, hke rooks, 
but each pair pursues its separate interests, We 
suspect that this applies to most other vultures, 
which congregate round the grand object of attrac- 
tion—their putrid banquet. 

The turkey-buzzard breeds in May, in the deep 
recesses of the solitary swamps of New Jersey, as 
Wilson informs us, the female making no nest, but 
laying her eggs in the hollow of some decayed 
stump ofa tree or Jog; the ergs are three or four 
in number, of a dull white, blotched, especially at 
the larger end, with chocolate brown and dashes of 
black. The male often watches while the female 
is sitting, and, if not disturbed, the same pair will 
occupy the same breeding-place for many years in 
succession, The young are at first clothed with 
whitish down. Both young and old, if molested, 
disgorge the offensive contents of their stomachs, so 
that it 15 not sufe to attempt to touch them. 

The turkey-vulture is two feet and a half in 
length. The billis light horn-colour; the nostrils 
are wide slits; the eyes are dark; the head and 
neck, for about an inch below the ears, are naked, 
the skin being reddish, wrinkled, and beset with 
short hats, but the neck is not so much carun- 
culated a» that of the black vulture. From the 

back of the head to the neck-feathers the space is 
covered with down of a sooty-black colour; the fore 
part of the neck to the ciop is bare. The general 
colour of the plumage is glossy brownish black, 
with green reflexions; bill elongated, feeble, and 


eurved only at the point. 
1270 (b).—Tux Bracx Vurrure, or Ganiinazo 


(Cathartes atratus). The Gallinazo inhabits South 
America and the warmer paits of the northern 
division of that contment; and in South Carolina, 
Savannah, Georgia, &c., may be seen in numbers 
sauntering about the streets or sunning itself on the 
tops of houses; multitudes may be often observed 
in the fields congregated round the carcass of an 
dead animal, and blackening the ground hke a flock 
of rouka: they keep up a continual hissing while 
engaged in their feast, from which it is not easy to 
drive them, having become confident from long and 
univetnal tolerance. 

Wilson says that the black vultures are indolent 
in their habits, loitering for hours together in one 
pate: They do not associate with the turkey- 

uzzard, from which they differ not only in their 
much darker colour and other details, but alao in 
fight They rise flapping their wings, and then 
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the turkey-buszard seldom flaps —and when 
sailing they form an angle with the body upwards, 
The black vulture on the ground hops along very 
awkwardly ; but the turkey-buzzard moves with an 
even gait: the latter, unless pressed by hunger, 
will not eat of a carcass until it becomes putrid ; 
the former is not so fastidious, but will devour ani- 
ma] food without distinction. 

According to Mr. Darwin, the gallinazo has a 
different range in South America from the turkey- 
buzzard, “as it never occurs to the southward of lat. 
41°. Azara states that there existed a tradition that 

these birds at the time of the cor quee: were not to 
be found at Monte Video, but that they subsequently 
followed the inhabitants from the more northern 
districts. At the present day they are numerous in 
the valley of the Colorado, which is three hundred 
miles due south of Monte Video. It seems probable 
that this additional migration has happened since 
the time of Azara. The gallinazo generally prefers 
a humid climate, or rather the neighbourhood of 
fresh water: hence it is extremely abundant in 
Brazil and J.a Plata, while it is never found on the 
deseit and arid plains of Northern Patagonia, ex- 
cepting near some stream. These birds frequent 
the whole Pampas to the foot of the Cordillera, but 
I never saw or heard of one in Chile: in Peru they 
are preserved as scavengers. These vultures cer- 
tainly may be called gregarious, for they seem to 
have pleasure in society, and are not sulely brought 
together by the attraction of a common prey. On 
a fine day a flock may often be observed at a great 
height, each bird wheeling round and round with- 
out closing its wings, in‘the most graceful evolutions. 
This 1s clearly done for spoit-sake, or perhaps 1s 
connected with their matrimonial alliances.” 

The gallinazo builds its nest in the Jarge trees of 
the Jow swamps. The Jength of this bird is twenty- 
six inches. The head and part of the neck are 
covered with a black, wnnkled, carunculated skin, 
beset with short black hairs, and downy behind ; the 
nostrils are oblong slits, The genera) colour is dull 
black, except the primaries, which are whitish on 
the inner vane, with a cream-white bar on the outer 


vane of the first four. 
1272, 1273, 1274.—Tux Grirron-VurTure 


( Vultur f jpeile This large specics, which may be 
regaided as an example of the more hd pak forms 
of this group of birds, is a native of Silesia, the 
Tyrol, Dalmatia, Spain, the Pyrenees and Alps, 
Turkey, the Grecian Archipelago, Arabia, Syria, 
Persia, and Africa. It is Le Giitfon of the French ; 
Weiakipfiger Geier of the Germans; Avoltoio di 
color costagno of the Italians. 

Jake all its tribe, the Giffon feeds upon dead 
carcasses, to which it is attracted in considerable 
numbers, and when once it has made a lodgment 
upon its prey it rarely quits the banquet while a 
morsel of flesh remains ; so that it may be sometimes 
secn perched upon the putrescent mass for several 
successive days. It never attempts to carry off any 

ortion in its claws, not even to satisfy its young, | 
mut feeds them by disgorging the half-digested 
morsel] from its maw—the ordinary manner indeed 
in which the vultures rear their young, and which 
18 very different from that of the eagles, falcons, 
hawks, &c., who bring living or yet reeking prey to 
their nest, and tear it up for their brood. 

Occasionally this vulture attacks weet animals 
incapable of defending themselves: but this is only 
when no other mode of satisfying its appetite pre- 

sents. After gorging itseli to repletion, the griffon 
assumes an unchanged attitude, and patiently waits 
| till the process of digestion 1s complete: if disturbed, 
it is incapable of flight, until it has freed its maw 
from the oppressive load. 

The powers of wing possessed by the griffon are 
very great, and it often soars to-such a pitch as to 
become invisible to human sight. In captivity it is 
apathetic, or at least is only roused to animation by 


the calls of hunger; and having feasted, it resumes 
Head and neck covered | 


| 





ita listless composure. 
with close white down ; lower part of the neck sur- 


rounded by a ruff of Jong, slender, white feathers ; 
& space on the middle of the breast 138 covered with 
white down. General colour fulvous or yellowish 
brown, verging towards buff; quill and tail feathers 
' blackish brown: length upwards of four feet; fe- 
| male larger than the male. The general plumage 
1 of the young is yellow variegated with markings of 
| grey, and the down of the neck is more or less 
brown. Fig. 1265 is the Head of this species. 


1276, 1276.—Tas Civzrzous Vutrurs 


(Vedtur cinereus). Gyps cinereus, Savigny; Vau- 
tour arrian and Vautour noir of the French; 
Graver Geier of the Germans. This species is a 
native of the forests of Hungary, the south of Spain, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Western Asia, Egypt, and India. In 
its habits, though the beak is stouter, and the claws 
| more curved than .in most vultures (the sociable 
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and Pondicherry vultures resembling it in these par. 
ticulars), the Cinereous Vulture agrees with the roo 
of its race. Temminck states that its food consists 
of carrion, but never of living amimals, towards 
which it manifests fear. Bechstein, on the contrary, 
states that in the winter this vulture descends from 
the mountain-ranges into the plains, where it attacks 
not only hares, goais, and sheep, but even deer, 
The farmers are said to suffer severely trom its 
depredations, for it will frequently pick out the eyes 
of a sheep; but, as it is not shy, often pays the 
penalty of ite life to the watchful hunter, who 1s 
well paid for shooting the marauder. 

Back of the head and neck denuded of feathers ; 
the skin of a bluish cast ; on the rest of the neck a 
yellow down; sides of the neck furnished with 


curled feathers, and an ample tuft of Jong loose 
eneral 


ength 





































feathers at the insertion of the wings; 
colour chocolate-brown ; tars: half-plumed. 
near four feet; female rather Jarger. 


1277.—Tus SociaBuz Vutrure 


(Veultur auricularis). Oricou of Le Vaillant, 
of the Hottentots. This noble bird, a 
native of South Africa, is said by Le Vaillant to be 


gregarious in its habits, numbers associating to- 
gether in building their nests in the fissures of 
craggy rocks, two or three nests being sometimes 


in the same fissure or cavern, side by side, and 


others in adjacent crevices: hence the title or 
Suciable, a title which Dr. A. Smith considers to 
be founded on error. 


Hie has never met with moie 
than one nest actually occupied on the same tree 
(not fissure of a rock). The mistake has probab] 

onginated in a new nest being occasionally built 


adjoining to an old one which had been deserted 


on account of its having become unserviceable, 


The bird, he adds, seems but Iittle disposed to so- 


ciability; more than two are rarely seen together, 
and if four occur in the neighbourhood of a carcass, 
the number is considered as great; while of the 
griffon-vulture 3f is by no means uncommon to ace 
a hundred or even more congreyated where carrion 
exists, Head and neck red and naked; folds of 
skin originating behind the ears and passing down 
the sides of the neck; ruff of feathers at the Jower 
‘pede of the neck black ; general plumage blackish 

1own; feathers of the under parts long and narrow, 
covering a fine white down. Length nearly four 
feet ; expanse of wings ten feet. 


1278 —Tux Ponpicnerry VuLture 


( Vultur Ponticerranus). This species, which offers 
nothing differing from its race in habits and food, 
is found abundantly in varnous parts of India, as 
Bengal, &e. Colonel Sykes met with it in the 
Dukhun, It is solitary, more than two being seldom 
if ever seen together. The top of the skull is re- 
mathably broad and flat ; a fold of skin, arising be- 
low the ears, runs down each side of the neck, which 
is flesh-coloured and naked, a few scattered haiis 
being dispersed over it; ruff at the base of the 
neck composed of short rounded feathers. Crop 
covered with down; plumage genetally blackish 
brown. Length thirty-six inches. 


1279.—Tus Cainess Vutturs 


( Fultur leuronotus). A beautiful specimen of this 
vulture is now living inthe gardens of the Zool. 
Soc. It equals a turkey in size: the general colour 
is brownish black; lower part of the back, under 
side of wings, and inner side of en white; when 
the wings are closed, the white of the back is not 
seen. Head brownmsh black, with short black hairs ; 
back of the neck covered with whitish down; the 
front of it bare and of a livid flesh colour; ruff at 
the base of the neck elt white; white feathers 
from each side lap over the crop; cere blackish ; 
bill horn-colour ; iris dak, In aspect and manners 
this species is similar to the rest of its race ; and in 
captivity is quiet and contented. 


1280.—Kouse's Vusturz 


(Vultur Kolbii). This species is generally dis- 
persed through Africa and India; it occasionally 
visits Sardinia. In South African it is re numerous. 
Dr. A. Smith, speaking of Kolbe’s Vulture, the 
Vultur auricularis, and another species, the Vultur 
occipitalis, says, “* The three foregoing birds feed 
exclusively on cartion. The Vultur Kolbii, thongh 
not the most powerful, 1s by far the most courageous 
species, and while it is feeding neither of the others 
will venture to approach its prey. Ite numbers, 
moreover, are very great as compared with those 
of the two other species, hundreds of them appear- 
| ing wherever there is carrion to attract them. So 
numerous are they, indeed, that when an ox, a 
horse, or other large quadruped lies dead, they as- 
| semble in hundreds, and in a few hours the whole 
of the carcass is consumed. At such a time man 
of these rapacious birds may be observed so exceed- 
ingly gorged, as to be quite unable tofly ; when they 


- 


may be beaten to death with sticks: but their as- 
sailants run the hazard of being severely wounded 
with the strong beaks of the birds, which even in 
this state will defend themselves with the greatest 


vigour,” ; 

"Kolbe’s vulture is closely allied to the griffon- 
vulture, which it closely resembles in colouring, but 
13 leas an size. In Kolbe’s vulture the feathers of 
the wings of the lower parts are all rounded at the 
end : 1n the guffon-vulture they are long and pointed 
In Kolbe’s vulture the ruff is neither so long nor 
so abundant as in the griffon; the plumage of the 
adult 1 nearly of a whitish Isabella colour, while 
that of the adult griffon 1s of a umiorm bught brown 
throughout. 


1281.—Tax Inpiay VorrurEe 


(Vultur Indicus). This vulture 16 common thiough- 
out the whole of India, It 1s a voracious bird, and 
may be seen lingering on the sea-shore, preying on 
dead fish, and the putrescent exuvie of the waters, 
left by the waves on the beach Filochs tullow 
aimies, and multitudes assemble on the battle-field, 
for “ where the slain are, there are they.” 

Head and neck destitute of feathers all the upper 
plumage yellowish ash-colour, varied with brown 
and greyish white, under paits yellow; breast 
covered with close down of a brown tint, bill black 
lighter at the point, naked skin of the head rusty 
ash. Length forty-two inches Coloncl Sykes says 
these buds “congregate in flocks of twenty or 
thirty. Ona dead came! or hore or bullock being 
thrown out on the pian, numbers of these vultures 
are found assembled round it im an incredibly short 
time, though they may not have been seen in the 
neighbourhood for weeks before.” 


1282, 1283, 1284 —Tux Conpor 


(Sarcoramphus Giyphus) The exaggerated ac- 
ccunts of the eather writers and natusalrsts, who 
painted this bird as rivalling the Rukh of Onuental 
fable, have given place to the moderate details ot 
sober minded observers, and we no longa: look upon 
this vulture as the winged guardian of mountain- 
mines, within whose depths were enfembed ‘gems 
and baibarne gold,” the freightage of a thousand 
loyal argosies, treasures 
‘which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind 

We no Jongcr imagine it the giant of the winged 
rice, dimming the hght of the sun by its wide- 
spread pinions, or, by thar nughty rushing as it 
sweeps down fiom some lofty pinnacle o1 the upper 
regions of the sky, deafening and stupitying the 
terroi-stricken beholders 

To the serutiny of the Baron Von Humboldt and 
of M Bonpland we owe the reduction of the brid to 
its proper dimensions = Nesthng in the most soli- 
tary places, often upon the mdwzes of 1ochs, which 
border the lower hhmt of perpetual snow, and 
crowned with its extraordinary comb, the condor 
for a long time appeared to the eyes of Humboldt 
himself as a winged giant, and he avows that it was 
only the measuicment of the dead bid that. diss 
pated this optical dlusion The grand scenery amid 
which it is found had a precisely contrary cftect on 
Tieutenant Maw,* who in descubing hin descent 
into the deep and narrow valley of Magdalcna, says 
“whilst descending, several condors hovered round 
us, and about the rocks on which they build their 
nests but so vast was the scale of the rochs and 
mountains that even these immense bids appeared 
gute insignificant, and I doubted for a time that 
my were condors ” 

he condor, a native of the Andes of South Ame- 
ica, 18 an example of the genus Sarcmamphus, 
characteized by the fleshy carbuncles or comb-hke 
appendages at the base of the beak and the fore- 
head, and the nakedness of the neck, and the size and 
oval form of the nostils, placed on the antenor edge 
of the cere the third quill-teather 1s the Jonyest. 
This genus 1s pecuhar to the New World, and con- 
tains, besides the condor, the King vulture and the 
Califoimian vulture. 

The elevation chosen by the condor as its breed 
ing-place and habitual iesidence vanes from ten 
thousand feet to fifteen thousand above the level of 
the sea, and here, on some isolated pinnacle or 
jutting ledge, it rears its brood and looks down 
upon the plains below for food. It 18 generally 
seen singly or in pairs—seldom 1n large companies , 
though among the basaltic cliffs of the St Cruz 
Mr. Darwin found a spot where scores usually 
haunt. “On coming,” he says, “to the brow of 
the precipice, it was a fine sight to see between 
twenty and thirty of these great birds start heavily 
from their resting places, and wheel away in ma- 
jestic circles.” It appears that many clusters of 
rocks or high Eessrbuons crags are named after 
these birds; the appellations, in the language of the 
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fucas, meaning the “ Condor’s look-out,” the “ Con- 
dor’s roost,” the “‘ Condor’s nest,” &c. 

High over the loftiest pinnacles may the condor 
often be seen soaring, borne up on outspread wings, 
describing in its flight the most graceful spires 
and circles. ‘* Except when rising trom the ground,” 
says Mr. Darwin, ‘[ do not recollect ever having 
seen one of these birds flap its wings. Near Lima 
I watched several for neatly hali an hou: without 
once taking off my eyes “They moved in lage 
curves, sweeping in circles, descending and ascend- 
ing without once flapping. As they glided close 
over my head, I intently watched from an oblique 

osition the outhnes of the separate and te: minal 
eathers of the wing, if there had been the least 
vibratory movenient, these would have blended 
together, but they were scen distinct against the 
blue sky The head and neck were moved fie- 
quently, and apparently with force , and it appeared 
as if the extended wings formed the fulcrum on 
which the movements of the neck, body, and tail 
acted Jf the bird wished to descend the wings 
were for a moment collapsed, and then, when 
again expanded with an altaued inclination, the 
momentum gained by the rapid descent seemed to 
urge the bid upwards with the evcn and steady 
movement of a paper kite In case of any bid 
soxring, Its motion must be sufficiently rapid so that 
the action of the inclined surface of ats body on the 
atmosphere may countaibalance its gravity The 
force to keep up the momentum of a body moving 
in a& honzontal plane in that fluid (an shih there ia 
so little fiction cannot be great, and this force 19 
all that a wanted he movement of the nech and 
body of the condor we must suppose sufheient for 
this However this may be, it 1s truly wondertul 
and beautitul to sce so great a bird hour aller hour, 
without any apparent exertion, wheeling and ghding 
over mountain and river ” 

‘The condor feeds, hke othe: vultures, on carrion, 
dead Jlamas, mules, sheep, && = When gorged with 
food they sit sullen and diowsy on the rocks and, 
a TIumboldt says, will suffer themselves to be 
duven beloe the hunters rather than take wing, 
but he adds that he has seen them when on the 
look-out for prey, especially on serene days, soaring 
ata prodigious height, as al for the purpose of come 
minding the most eatcnsive view he same wiiter 
states that he never heard of any well authenticated 
instance of these buds commencing an attack on 
man, or of them carrying away cluldien (according 
to vague report), that he often approached within 
afew fect of them as they sat on the rocks, but 
they never manifested any disposition to assault 
him and the Indians at Quito assured him that 
men hive nothing tofcarfiom them = This scarcely 
apples to other animals ‘Besides (ceding on cat- 
non” says Mi Darwin, ‘ the condors will trequently 
attack young goats and lambs Hence the shep- 
herd dogs are tiained, the moment the encin 
passes over, to run out, and, looking upwards, to bar 
vivlently ”  ‘T'wo of them wall sometimes attack the 
vicugna, the Ilama, the heater and even the puma, 
persecuting the quadraped till at falls bencath the 
wounds inflicted by the beaks of its assailants ‘Lhe 
condar is indeed amazingly strong, and extremely 
tenacious of lite Sir Francis rclates the account 
of a stuggle between one of his Commsh miners 
and a condor: gorged with food, and therefore not 
in the best state for the fray the man began by 
viasping the bud round the neck, which he tred 
tobiak, but the bid, roused by the uncecremo- 
nious attack, steggegled so violently as to deftat the 
plan nor alter hours stiuggling, though the 
niner biought away several of the wing-tcathers in 
token of victury, does it appear that the bird was 
despatche | 

Accaidinyg to Mr Darwin (and Humboldt states 
the same), ‘the condor makes no soit of nest, but 
inthe month of November and December liys two 
Jlnge white eges on a shelf of bare rock = On tlic 
Patagoman coast I could not sce any sort of nest 
among the cliffs whae the young were standing 
It a» said the young condors cannot fly for an entire 
year At Concepcion, on the fifth of March (cor- 
responding to our Scptember), 1 saw a young bird, 
which, though in size little infesior to an old onc, 
wan complctely covered with down hke that of a 
gosling but of a blackish colonr = Altar the penod 
when the young condors can fly and apparently as 
well as the old buds, they yet 1emam at night on 
the same Jedge and hunting by day with then 
parents. Balore, however, the young bird has the 
ruff turned white, it may be often seen hunting by 
itself’ Mr Darwin considers if probable that the 
condor breeds only once in two years 

At the age of two years the condor is not yet 
black, but of a yellowieh brown, and up to this 
tune the female has no aj pearance of a ruff 
hence, ignorant of the change in the plumage of 
this bird, many travellers talk of two species of 
condor. 

The feathers of the condor are s close and firm, 
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and overlap each other so regulerly, as to thiow off 
a bullet, unless it hits point blank. The general 
colour of the adult male 1 glossy black, with a 
tinge of grey. The greater wing-ooverts, except at 
the base and tips, and the secondary quill-feathers, 
are white; and a white ruff of downy feathers en- 
circles the base of the neck. ‘Phis part, as well as 
the head, 1s bare, the skin being coarse and wrinkled, 
and of a dull reddiwwh colour, with a tinge of purple 
A laige firm comb surmounts the forehead, and the 
skin at the bach of the head folds into miegular 
wiinkles, converging into a sort of loose wattle be- 
neath the bill, which, asin the tukey, 1s capable of 
being dilated at pleasure, The tal is broad and 
somewhat wedge-shaped Length about tour feet ; 
expanse of wing about nine feet; tam powertul 
The female wants the comb, and the greater wing- 
coverts are blackish grey 

The condor 14 captured by the lasso, or taken in 
varivus traps and stratagems. According to Mr 
Darwin, the Chilenos are in the habit of marking 
the tiees in which they roost, frequently to the 
number of five or wa together, and then at mght 
climb up and noose them ‘They are such heavy 
sleepers, he adds, as T myself witnessed, that this is 
not adifhcult task = Liacutenant Maw saw the condor's 
quail] used as a pen in the Cordillera (Toulen), 
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1285, 1286 —Tne Kina-Vucturs 


(Sarcoramphus Papa). This beautiful species is a 
native of the inte:tromeal regions of Ameiica, and 
ls scen occasionally in Tlowda, probably its mo t 
noithern hnut It ais not, bke the condo, « moun- 
tain bid, but tenants the low humid forests boi 
dermg iiveis and savannaha, where animal lite as 
abundant, and where decomposition rapidly succeeds 
death It is amidst the most luxunant scenery 
that this monarch ot the vultures reigns, the turkey - 
Duzead and gallinazo boing in subjection under 
him Waterton in his amusing work relates, that 
while sailing up Lasequibo, he observed a pan 
of king vultures sitting gn the naked bianch of a 
tree, with about a dozen of the commun apecies, 
waiting to begin the feast upon a goat, killed by a 
jaqual, but wlach he had been forced to abandon, 
The pan seemed rather to tolerate the presence of 
the rest, than to associate with them on terms of 
tannhanty The same travciler, having killed a 
large serpent, caused it fo be cauied oto the torest 
asa lure for one of thes vultures which he wished 
to obtain) He watched the tsult)  “* Lhe foliage,’ 
he says, “where he laid the snake was impervious 
to the suns rays, and had any vultuses pasned over 
that part of the foscst, [think I fed nay with satety, 
that they would not have scen the body though the 
pbhade For the fist two days not a vulture made ats 
appearance at the spot, though Lcould seen Vulture 
ania gliding on appateutly immovable pinions 
at a mudeiate haght over the tops of the forest 
trees = But during the allernoon ot the same day, 
when the carcass of the serpent had got inty a state 
of poticfaction, more than twonty of the common 
vullures came and porched upon the naghbouung 
frees, and the next moming, a little before ax 
o clock, [saw aimagnificent King of the Vultures 
There was @ stupendous mora tree Clone by, whose 
topmost branches had cther bean dacd by tune gs 
blastcd by the thunder storm = Upon this brinch 
killed the King of the Vultures before at had ¢&¢- 
sconded to partake of the savoury food which hal 
affiacted at to the place Soon alter this anothe: 
hing of the Vultures came, and affer he had stuffed 
limse I! almost tosuffocation, the rest pounced down 
upon the semana of the serpent, and stayed there tall 
they had dcvaured the last raorsel.” 
hough this species 14 mostly seen alone or in 
pans, travellers state that in Mexico at as sometimes 
obmrved in flocks. The general account, that the 
other vultures stand patiently by tall thes mouarch 
has finshed his vepast, and which appe us ty be not 
without foundation, may be easily acccunted for by 
the superior strength and comage of this species 
‘Lhe colours of the king-vulture aie very splendid. 
The naked skin of the head and neck a4 deeply 
tinged with mingled scarlet orange, and viokt be 


| neath the eye are several decp wrinkles converging 


to a fold of skin extending obliquely downwards 
along the neck = Over the cere uf the ocak hangs a 
loose comb of bright orange, the ciucle round the 
eyes is scarlet, in angular contrast with the pearl 
white of the as = the ruff round the bottom of the 
neck is soft, downy and of a delicate ary ihe 
general plumage is of a baught fawn-colour, the quill. 
fenthers, the greater Coverts, and tail-leathers wlonwy 
black fFength about two feet and a halt, expanse 
of wings npwaids of five leet The young bids of 
the year have a dull bluish plumage, and # violet 
head and neck, in the second year thei plumage 
1s dusky, marked with longitudinal white spots in 
the third year the permanent colouring is nealy 
assumed, and 1s completed on the subsequent change 
of feathers. 
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1283.—<‘onilora, 


12980.—Kolbe’s Vulture 





1979.—Chiness Vulture 





1463.—Kiay Valoure, leet —<fedien Vulture. 
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| Fram the loose texture of therr soft full 
and from the laxsty of the 
the outer edges are frnnged tinated line of 
dehoate lashes, the terminations of the barbs), the 
flight of the ow!, though buoyant and easy, is by ho 
means distinrutshed for velocity, like that of the 
falcon , the wings gently fan the air; they present 
no ugid edges, they do not cut it with the 


' ‘Family STRIGIDAS (OWA). 

The birds glee ser Bh large hedds, and great 

tojecting eyes direct forwards, and surrounded 
by a circle or disc, more or leap developed, formed 
loose and deloate feathers, the margin consist- 
ing of feathers of a firmer texture and more defi- 
nite outhhe. The beak is hooked and raptorial ; 

19 sersaig tea Sau meiet precede os whustling stroke of the pinions of the hawk - dove ; 

The jumage 18 full and soft generally ; no rustling sound is heard as the owl SKIMS J1Z 

Oo ottad hn aid clouded’ with diftecent abedes by and in accordance with this condition of the 

‘ tawny cen and wallow: Many species have || Plumage and feathers of the wing, 1s the develop- 

the top * of tha. he arnished with elongated ment of the sternum and its appendages. Larne 

plumelete, o1 tufts, capable of being erected or de- ( f she Picea 7% oe sepa car ee ri 
pressed ; they rise from the margin of the disc over spe ink a a laa, “nk re D less axched 

h eye, aud are commonly, but of course erro- asueee wae rcpt genie! aastaaane dees sien ' 
eac led or horns. See Fig. 1287, the || More slender and more distinctly tuangular, and 

Head y Par : Pea on Barn Owl Serta "the || the coracoid or clavicular bones are lea» robust and 

rpeeh aise "Fig 1288 Head of the Horn od Ow! straighter; the whole 1s less solid and expansive. 

’ y :) 
showing the tuits, Fig. 1289, the Foot of the Bain- 
Owl. In Fig 1290, @ represents one of the Feathers 
of Dise, magnified 

The owls, some few excepted, are crepuscular 
and nocturnal in their habits, they come forth with 
the dusk of evening to prow! foi food, they win- 
now the air with silent pinions, their ears attentive 
to every slight sound, and the eyes quick to dis- 
cern their creeping prey, on which they glide with 
noiseless celeity. 

The organic endowments of these nightly ma- 
rauders ate in admirable concordance with their 
destined mode of life Let us look at the common 
barn-owl as a type of the family The eyes, we 
observe, are large and staring, but they arc incapa- 
ble of bearing the stiong hight of day, the 11518 
initable, and the pup almost completely con- 
tracted, the lids are half clused, and the membrana 
nictitans almost constantly drawn over the ball, like 
@ delicate curtain, but when twilight sets im, the 
eyes display a very different appearance— the Ids 
are wide open, the curtain 1s folded back, the pupil 
is widely dilated, and they gleam with lustrous 
effulgence. In all Bittish birds, and, we believe, as 
a geneial rule, the bony ring of the eyeball w con- 
vex externally; but in the owls it 1s concave, and 
lengthened-s-the transparent cornea being placed, 
as it were, at the end of a tube, the whole :esem- 
bling the glass used by watchmakeis Fig 1291 
represents, 1, the bony ning of the Snowy Owl: 
2, the crystalline Jens of the same bnd, a, the 
anterior surface, less convex than the postelia: one. 
The facial disc of feathers matenally ads weston 
by concentiating the aya of hight Mr Sanell 
observes that the extent of vision enjoyed by the 
falcons 1s probably superior to that of the owls, but 
that the more spherical Jens and corresponding 
cornea give to the eyes of the Jatte: an intensit 
better suited to the opacity of the mediwm in whioh 
their power 1s 1equired to be exercised =They ma 
be eumpared to the eyes of “a person neal-sighted, 
who sees olyects with auperio: magnitude and bril- 
hancy when within the prescribed hmits of his 
natural powers of vision fiom the increased angle 
these objects subtend ” 

We have previously said that birds have no ¢x- 
ternal eais, but in the owls, whose sense of hearing 
ds exquisite, and who listen fur then prey, we find 
an exccption to the general line It we part the 
feathers forming the back pait of the mm of the 
dise, we shall find the large auditory orice enclosed 
between two valves of thin shin, fiom the edges of 
which proceed the feathers in question —‘ [he leaves 
vf this double valve aie capable of being thrown 
wide apart, so as to concentiate as well as adnnt 
every slight vibration, the effect of which 15 in- 
creased by the widely-diftused cavities connected 
with the internal chambeis The drum of the ear 
is very thin and transparent, and its vibrations ate 
conveyed to those winding hollows called the laby- 
nnth, by @ single ossculum, as mieptiles In order 
to distend, support, o: relax the dium, there 1s a 
cartilaginous oigan stietching fiom the side of the 
passage almost to the muddle of the membrane, while 
there 1s another cartilage divided into three branches, 
of which the middle one being the longest, 1s jomed to 
the top of the cartilaginous organ betorc mentioned 
(see Fig, 1292), and asaists in bearing up the external 
membrane (thedrum). The cartilage joins the top of 
the oss:culum or columella, which 18 a very tine, 
light, bony tube, the bottom of which expands intoa 

late, fitting into the foramen ovale (the entranc: to 
the labyrinth), to which it 18 braced all ound by very 
slende: muscles. Figs. 1290 and 1293 represent 
the exteinal Ear of the Owl; Fig. 1294, the Head 
of a young Barn-Owl. The head 1s so turned as to 
expose the auditory passage and valvula: osculum 
a, the cranium; 4, the nostril on the beak; c, the 
neck ; d, the eye; e, the termination of the exter- 
ma. skin surrounding the orifice of the ear; /, the 
anterio: flap or opercular fqid of the ear; g, part 
of the tympame or quadrate bone; &, ana 
(yopani, or drum of the ear. 


on onfice 
The owls prey on living animals the larger 
species on hares, rabbits, buds, 8., the «mallez 
on mice, moles, rats, and reptiles. 

1297, 1298 —Tnx Baryx-OwL 


(Strir flammea) This 1s the Kffraie, Fresaie, and 
relit Chathuant Plombé of the Fiench, Barba- 
gianni, Alloco Commune e Bianco, of the Italians , 
Schleierhauz, Pulschhemkautz, and PerJ-Eule of 
the German, De Ahethm! of the Netherlands, 
Barn-Owl, White Owl, Chutch-Owl, Gihhowlet, 
Howht, Madge Howlet, Madge Owl, Hissing Owl, 
and Screech Owl of the modein British, and 
Dylluan wen of the ancient Butish 

Phos beautilul bid 1s spread throughout the tem- 
perate and warmer regions of Eu:ope Jt 1s common 
in England and Ircland, but Ics» so in Scotland , in 

the high northcin latitudes of the Continent it 1s 
not known. The barn-ow! conceals itself dunng 
the day deep recesses among ivy-clad ruins, in 
antique chuich-towers, in the hollow of old trecs, 
in bain-lofts, and similar places of seclusion At 
night it sallies forth for prey, which consists of mice, 
rats, moles, and shrews, but, we believe, never birds 
Hence it is persecuted by the fame: im vain, who 
suspects that if thins lis dovecot and little knows 
the extent of the services which the bid renders to 
lim, “Jf,” says Mi Waterton, “this useful bird 
caught its food by day instead of hunting for it by 
night, mankind would have ocular demonstration 
of its utiily in thinning the country of micc, and it 
would be protected and encouraged everywhere 
Whien it has young if will bring a mouse to the nest 
eve) y 12 01 15 mimutes ’(that 1s dung the mght), 
and he adds, “formerly I could get very few young 
pigcons till the :ats were excluded fiom the dovc- 
cot, since that took place it has produced a gicat 
abundance cvary year, though fhe barn ow! fre- 
quents it and is cncowaged all round it ,” and he 
affims that the pigeons neither regard it “fas a bad 
o1 suspicious Character ” 
M: Thompson (‘Mag Zool and Botan.,’ vol 
178), observes that the white (bain) owl 1s a 
well-hnown visita: to the dovecot,- and in sucha 
place, o1 rather a loft apmopriated to pigeons, in 
the town of Belfast, ] am injormed by an observant 
friend, that a pai once had their nest, thiy con- 
tained fou young, which were brought up at the 
pame time with many pigeons ‘The nests contain. | 
ing the latte: were on cvery side, but “the owls 
never attempted to molest either the parents or 
their young = As may be conjectured, the owls nest 
was frequently inspected during the progress of the 
young buds, on the shelt beside them never less 
than sx, and often 15 mice and young rats (no 
buds woe ever seen) have been observed, and this 
was the number they had lett after the mht s re- 
past The parent owls, when undisturbed, remained 
all day in the pigeon-loft” In further proof, 1t may 
; be ued, that the remains of rats, mice, and oc ca- 
sionally beetles, have been found, to the exclusion 
of teathers, in the stomachs of most owls when ex- 
ammed Such remains wero found in the stomachs 
o! all those opened by Mi Thompson and of such 
are the pellets cast by the owls invanably com- 
posed.* ‘The owl quarteis the giound {o1 food with 
great regulanty, and drops upon it with unermng 
aim. Selby suys it occasionally utters loud screams 
during its fight; and Mr Yartell says it screeches 
but does not generally hoot. But Sir Wm Jardine 
asserts that he shot one in the act of hooting, and 
that at mght, when not alarmed, hooting 1 its 
generalcry. It snores and hises, and when annoyed 
snaps Its bill loudly. 

The barn-ow! constructs a rude nest; the eggs 
are three or four yn number, and of a white colour, 
and, strange to say, the female often lays a second 
time before the young are able to leave the nest— 

© The ow] and all the hawk tribe cast up the indigestible parte of 


their prey, as bones, feathers, hair, claws, &c., in the of pellets; 
aaa in the long tenanted haunt of in owl these greatly accumulate. 
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Fig. 1296 represents the skull of the Strix otus, || ye 
showing the orbit, and, below at, a, the large audi- || tufts. 
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of the reat in t a poll rk 
contained two eggs; and when these 'werg hatched 
iy robably hatches 


two more wee » which bite 
by the warmth of the young birds; a third laying 
and the 


took place after the latter were hatched ; 
nest at last contained six young owls, of three dir. 
reared.” 

The plumage of the barn-owl is very beautiful , 
the upper parts are bright yellowish, vaned with 
grey and biown zigzag lines, and sprinkled with 
a multitude of smal] whitish dots; face and throat 
white , lower parts in some individuals rusty white, 
spiinkled with small brown dots, in others bright 
white, marked with small brownish points; 1n others 
again, without the shghtest appearance of spots , 
feet and toes covered with very short down; ius 
low. Length about thirteen inches; no horn-like 

















In the female all the tints are bnghter. The 
young are covered with a thick white down, and re- 
main long ta the nest, 

1299 —Tux Urnat Own 


(Surna Uralenss) Strix Uralensis, Pallas; [Le 
Chouette des Monts Unials, Sonnint; Die Ural 
Habichtseule, Bechstein. 

This tare species 1s a Native of the arctic regions 
of the Old World, Lapland, the north of Sweden, 
Norway, Russa, Hungary, and Japan. It 1s occa- 
sionally seen in Germany, 

In the Ural ow] the tail 1s Jong, and far exceeds 
the tips of the tulded wings, the tars! are rather 
short and rubust Leverets, rats, mice, grouse, 
ptarmigans, and othe: birds, are the prey of this 
seals It constructs its nest in the hollows of 

ecayed trees, often it 18 said, near the dwellings of 
man, the egg» are three o1 four in number, and of 
apwe white The head of this ow] 1 of consider- 
able size, the facial dise large, and of a greyish - 
white marked with some blackish hairs, the mar- 
ginal circle of the dise 1s composed of white fea- 
thers spotted with brownish black Top of the head, 
nape, bach, and wing-coveits, maiked with great 
longitudinal spots disposed on a whitish ground; 
all the under parts hitisd marked in the middle 
of each feather with a large longitudinal stipe of 
biown. Quill and tail feathers banded with biown 
and white alternately, seven bands on the tail. 
Beak yellow, nearly hidden in the long hairs of the 
facc Iris brown, tari and toes covered with hairs 
of a white colour freckled with biown, claws very 
long, and yellowish. Total Jength about two feet. 
1300 —T'nx Hawk-Own 
(Surnia funcrea) This 1s the Strix Ulula, Linn ; 
Stix funcrea, Gmel, Fort; Stix Hudsonia, 
Gmel. , Strix Canadensis et Fret: Hudsons, Briss , 
Strix Hudsoma, Wils , Stix msona, Meyer, Chou- 
ettc de Canada et Chouette Epervicre, ou Capara- 
coch, and Chouette & longue queue de Sibérie, 
Button, (Eul 463, a very good figure of this species, 
under the erroneous name of the Uial mountains 
Owl,) Chouette Epcividie, Bonn , Speibereule, 
Meyer, Naum , Habichtseule, Bechst , Plattkop- 
fige and Hochhophge Habichtseule, Bichm ; Hawk- 
Owl of Pennant and Wilson, Little Hawk-Ow! of 
KEdwaids , Canada Ow] of Latham, Pay paw thee- 
cawsew o1 Cobadecootch of the Ciee Indians, 
(heechazza of the Copper Indians and Chepewy ans ; 
and Ood no hroot of the Esxqumaux 
The Hawk-Ow!l 1s a native of the arctic regions 
of both continents , it sometimes appears in Germany 
during the winter retiring northward on the return 
of spring It seldom visits Fiance , and though one 
attled and was taken on board a collier vessel a 
few mules off the coast of Cornwall, in 1830, 1t does 
not appeal to have been ever seen within the shores 
of ourisiand. Wilson says that this species is rare 
in Pennsylvania and the more southern of the 
United States, its favorite range being along the 
borders ot the arctic regions, making occasional 
excursions southward when compelled by severity 
of weather, and consequent scarcity of food. The 
facial disc of the hawk-ow) 18 very limited; its 
head 18 comparatively smal), and the face narrow, 
approaching in resemblance to that of some of the 
aries (Circus) It preys moreover by day, its 
eyes pene adapted for a dull light, and ats flight 1s 
steady. From these circumstances it has obtained 
its English ellation. Fig. 190] represents the 

Head 1n profile. From the writer alluded to, we 

leain that it 18 bold and active, and will foliow the 

fowler, carrying off his game as soon as shot. . 

According to Dr. Richardsen, the Hawk-Ow! re- 
mans al] the winter in high northern latitudes, and 
is rarely seen 60 far sduth as Pébnsylvania, and then 
only in severe winters. Wilson saw only two epeci- 
mens in the United States. It is a common epeoies 
throughout the Fur-countries, from Hudson's Bay 
to the Pacific, and is more frequently killed thas 
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“iwi ittem, Which may be partly at- 
1 
int bn and its habit of flying about 
fay. In deason it feeds principally 
mice and msdcts ; but ro the snow-clad regions, 
which it wetits in winter, neither of these aie to 
be procured, and it then preys mostly on ptarmigan. 
It mw a constant attendant on the flocks of ptarmigan 
in their spring migrations to the northward It 
builds ats nest on a tree, of sticks, grass, and tea- 
thers, and lays two white eRe. When the hunters 
are shooting grouse, this bird 13 occasionally at- 
tracted by the report of the gun, and 1s often bald 
enough, on a bird being killed, to pounce down 
upon it, though it may be unable, fiom its s.ze, to 
carry it off It 1s also known to hover ruund the 
fires made by the natives at nght (‘ Tauna 
Boreali- Americana ’) 

The eolourng 1s a8 follows —Forehcad dotted 
with white and biown, outer margin of the facial 
disc black, uppe: parts mathed with brown and 
white spots of various forms on the borders of the 
wings are similar white spots disposed on a brown 
giound, throat whitish the other lower paits white, 
transversely striped with ashy brown, at the inser 
tion of the wings a great spot of blachish brown, 
tatl-ieathers ashy biown, striped at considcrable 
distances with transversal naniow zigzags, bill 

ellow. vaned with black spots according to age , 
ims Drigne yellow, feet feathered to the claws 
Total length about fifteen inches The colous of 
the female are less pte than those of the male, 
and she 1s rather larger—mcasuring scventcen or 
eighteen inches. 


1302 —Tus Gauat Own 


(Bubo maximus) The genenc chiuacters of Bubo 
(Cuvier) are these —Conch of the carsmill, facial 
disc imperfectly formed , two tuits o: feathered horns 
above the eyes 
This species isthe Stnx Bubo of Tinnaus, Te 
grand Duc of the French, Guto, Gulo grande, and 
Gufo reale of the Itahans, Schuffut, Uhu, Grosse 
oheuwle Huhu of the Geimans, Utt of the ‘3 wna 
Suecica , Buhu of the Lowa: Austrians, Great Owl, 
o kagle Owl, of Willughby, Ray, ud Pennant 
Ihe Gieat Ow) as the largest of the Strzidi, and 
144 most probably the Bes of Aristotle and the Bubo 
funebis mentioncd by Phny, and of which the ap 
ealance upon two occasions within the walls of 
me occasioned no hith alarm, a lustiation being 
erformed each time to punly the aity Butler thus 
umorously alludes tu the cucumst ince — 


* Ihe Roman Senate when within 
‘Thecty wolls n wl wouvae tt 
Dilcans tho od) gs wih lustrations 
(Our Synod dis tamil tr ne) 

The round ficed prodigy t’ avert 
Trom d> ng t wn and country hurt ” 

The great or eagle owl 18 @ native of the exten- 
“sive foreetyof Hung tury Russia, Garmiiny, and Swit7- 
eviand, and is said fo occu castward as fir as 
Kamtchatka It 18 rare m fiance and never scen 
in Holland Pcnnant states that it has been shot in 
Yorkshue, and Litham adds Aent and Sussex is 
localities in which it has been found it is said to 
hive becn scen also in Oihney In Mi Stewart's 
‘Catalogue of the buds of Donegal, 1s the remark 
that “fom of these buds paid us a visit for two 
days alter a great storm fiom the noth, when the 
ground was covered with snow. They live not 
been since secn here As I am intoimned that 1 
pair of them breed in Tory Island, about ning miles 
tothe north of this coast, it 15 probable that they 
came fiom that island) JT hive heard of them no 
where else ’ Young 10¢s and fiwns, hares, vaibbits, 
rats, and moles, rcptiles, and winged game are the 
prey of th specica  Lrom its loncly rctieat ain 
some deep forest glen, some rift among hoary rocks 
where it 1eposes in silence durmg the diy this 
winged marauder issues forth at might, intent upon 
ita victims, its harsh dismal voice resounding at 
intervala through the gloomy svlitudcs of a wild and 

savage scene. 

The eayle-ow!] makes its nest in the fissures of 
rocks, in old iuined and descited c wtles, and sini 
Jar places The eggs are two or thice im number, 
round, and white = The young are abundantly sup 
phed with fuod, and the bivods of partudges and 
moor-tow! are sadly thinned to supply then wants 

This noble bid is upwards of two tect am length 
The upper surface 13 bared, waved, and sti¢ ahed 
with black on a mingled brown and ycllow ground 
The throat in the male 1s white, the under surface 
is yellow, with longitudinal dashes of black on the 
chest, and fine tiansverse bais below , tarsi feathand 
to the toes, beak and claws black, ir fine orange 
colour, 

1803.—-T'zx Virain1an Hornep Owr 


Bubo Virginians). Duc de Vuginie of Buffon, 
nigh pce of the Cree Indians, aceording to 
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Mz. Hutchins; Otgwuck-oho, of the Crees of the 
oe of the atchewan, according to Dr 
shardson 


The species inig native of North Asnerion, being 
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found in al 
and in the Fur-countries whére the tunber ia of 
large size. 
tlzon thus describes the haunts and habits of 
the Virginian horned ow) —“ His favourite resi- 
dence is in the dark solitudes of deep swamps, 
covered with a growth of mgantic timber, an 
here, as soon as the evening draws on, and mankind 
retire to -1est, he sends forth such sounds as seem 
scarcely to belong to this world . Alung the 
mountain shores of the Uhio, and amidst the deep 
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forests of Indiana alone and reposing in the woods, 
this ghostly watchman has trequently wamed me 
of the approach ot mourning, and amused me with 
his singular exclamations Sumctimes swecping 
down and around my fire, uttering a lond and sud- 
den ‘Waugh O! Waugh Of  sufhcient to have 
alaimcd a whole gatuson He has other noctunal 
solos, onc of which vay stiukingly icacmbles the 
halt-suppiessed scieains of a person suffocating: or 
throttled Wilson treats this visitation hhe a 
philosopher, but after reading his description and 
that of Nuttall ( Ornithology of the United States’), 
we shall cease to wonder at the well told tale in 
‘Fauna Boreali Americana,’ of the winter maeht of 
agony cndund by a paity of Scottish Highlandcis 
who according to Dai Richardson had made than 
bivouac in the recesses of a North American forest, 
and inadvertently fed them fire with a part of an 
Indian tomb which had boon placed in the secluded 
spot The starthug notes of the Vargumian homed 
owl bioke upon then car, and they at once con- 
cluded that so uncatthly t vorce must be the moan 
ing ol the spit of the deputed, whose repose they 
supposed they had disturbed 

The flacht of this bud aw clevated rapid, and 
giaceful It suls withappucnt case an dire cieles 
and iiscs and desccnds without the cast difficulty, 
by merely inclining ats wings of ite fail as at passes 
through the au Now and then at) ghdcs silently 
close over the cath with ancompuable velocity 
and drops agit shot dead onthe prey bencath = At 
other times it suddenly alights on the topol a lence 
stake, or dead stump, and utfars a shieh so hermid, 
that the woods uound coho to ats dismal sound 
Duting the utterance of the deap ,uiaghng cics so 
well descuibed by Walson, it moves ifs body and 
particularly its head, in vious grotesque ways 
and at intervals violently snaps ats bill its tood 
consists of various gallinaceous bards, half grown 
tutheys, domestic poultiy of all hinds duch»s grouse, 
hares, opossiuns ind squirels and whenever chance 
throws adcad fish on the shore this bud feeds on 
iewith peculiar avidity | The Var, mian hermed owl 
is vay powerlul, and cquully spaited — Maltliuds 
guinea fowl, and common fowls fall an easy pity, 
and are camied off in its talons to the deptha of 
the woods When wounded, says Audubon, it ¢x- 
hibits a revengatul tenacity cb spat scarcely sur 
passcd by the noblest of (he cagle tole dis taming 
to scramble away af fices its cnemy with undaunted 
couric, protruding its powarlul talons ind: snip. 
nung its bill its Jace gogazle cyes open ind shut 
In quich succession and the feathars of ats body are 
puffed up, and swall out its apparent bulk fo nearly 
double the natural size In some distucts it ina 
gwicat numince to the settler mahing sid havoc 
among tis stock of poultry | Ammons some of the 
Indian nations a sot of tevercntial homor i cu 
tartaned towards thas bud oand the porests and 
vuqumais have adopted at as the symbol of than 
(fee canying about with thom a stuffe | spequnen 
with gloscyes which cacites gener ul awe Phits 
bud usualy constructs oe bulky mest in the fored 
brinch ci ot tree, Composed cxtainuly of crooked 
sticks and lined with couse grass and teathers 
The egos are three or tour in monba, and of a dill 
white 

In size this speciesas nearly af not quite, as Tire 
as its Furopcan regres ntiative the ca deosd und 
in the general style of coloumms ms sumilar the 
upper puts boing waved ind mottled with black 
and brownish redo oatime of gicy as the gr unt 
colour prevails on the lower putiof the bach | the 
throat as pure white the rest of the under suit ice 
is marthed by ipnomear al de wanow thimevcise duly 
bars on a reddish giound colour, thinly mitersporsed 
with white, betik and claws black ius Dinsht 
oringe, fascial disxg brown with a muzu ul black 


1304, 1305 —Jux Burkowine Ows 


(Noctua cunicularia) ‘This stneular little owl (if 
the species be identical) ys widely spread: throngh 
the American continent, every@ her inhabiting bur 
rows, it 16 dinnal in its hatits aswell as terres. 
tual, is0j slender contour and walks about with 
ease cluvated on Jong nike! tarsi, the fascial dise is 
cucumsenbed © [| Bonaparte thus dcsciibes the 
stiange cconumy of this bid — 

“Tn the traos- Visersetpian teustores of the Umted 
States the burrows owl resides exclusively in the 
villages of the marmot or praime dog, whose ex- 
cavations are so commodious as to render it unnc- 


most every quarter of the United Btates, 
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should dig for himeelf, ae he is 
exid to do in other parts of world where nc 
burrowing anitnads exist. Theee villages are ve 
numerous, and variable in thew extent, sometimes 
covering only a few acres, and at others spreading 
over the suriace of the country for miles together. 
They are composed of slightly elevated mounds, 
having the form ot a tiuncated cone, about two feet 
in width at the base, and seldom neing as high as 
eighteen inches above the surface of the soil. The 
entrance is placed either at the top o: on the aide, 
and the whole mound 1s beaten down externally 
especially at the summit, resembling a much used 
fuot path 

‘ Fiom the entrance, the passage into the mound 
desc ends vertically tor one or two feet, and 1s thence 
continued obliquely downwards, until it terminates 
moan oapatment, within which the imdustuous 
marmot constiucts, on the approach of the cold 
season, & Comtoitable cell for his winter's slee 
This call, which is composed of fine diy grass, is 
globular in form, with an opening at top capable of 
admitting the finger, and the whole is so flimly 
compacted, that he might, without ingury, be rolled 
over the door 

* Inall the pranie-dog villages the burrowing ow! 
mM seen moving briskly about, or Clee in small flocks 
scattered amons the mounds, and at a distance at 
may be mistaken for the marmot iself when sitting 
erect) They manifest but hittle temidity, and allow 
themselves to be approached sufliciently close for 
shooting, but al alarmed, some or all of them soar 
rhe and settle down a,ain at a shot diatance , if 
further disturbed them flhaht 4 continued untal the 
aie no longer in view, on they descend into their 
dwethngs, whence they are ait ult to dislodge 

Ihe butrows into which these owls have been 
scon tu descend on the plains of the river Platte (oe 
tributuy tothe Missowl), where they are most nu- 
merous, were evidently excavated either by the 
marmot whence it bas been infcrred by Say that 
they ware Common though uninendly remdents of 
the same habitation, or that our aul ae the sole 
occupant of a busow acquied by the nght of 
conquest — That the latter idea is correct was 
Cloauly prosented by the ruimous condition of the 
burrows tenanted by the owl, while the neat and 
well prescaved mansion of the marmot showed the 
active cue of a ohillul and industsious ownc: = We 
have no evidence that the ow! and inannot habitus 
ally resoit to one bunow, yet we are well assured 
by Pike and othas that a common danger often 
drives them into the same excavation, where hazards 
uid rattiosnakes also enter fot concerlment and 
eafety othe owl observed by Viacallot in St Do- 
mingo digs itelfa burrow two fect in depth, at the 
bottom of which ita eggs are deposited on a bed of 
moss, herb stalka, and died 100te 

The note of ous bid is stiukingly aimila to the 
cry of the mannot which sounds like Cheah Cheb, 
pronounced several times an rapid muccesson, and 
wor it not that the burrowing owls of the Wast 
Inds, where no Maimnots cxist, ulfer the same 
sound af maght be informed that the marmot was 
the umufentional tutor to the young owl thigary 
is only uttarcd as the bad) begins ats fight ‘The 
food of the bad we are descubing appe us to cote 
sist cutmcly of insects as on eanmunitian of its 
stomach notinnag but parts of then bard wing cases 
wore found ” 

Avuidescubes the burrowing owl of Paraguay 
undo the mone of Sunda fie stutes that “at never 
cntars woods or porches upon trocs, bat exehusvely 
haunts fhe open country where pame abounds, 
maling ats nest and conceahng ausclf in the holes 
cio heun ts of the ammadillocs, which are nof very 
decp but well dined with bay and straw!" Mz 
Darwin states that this species, on the plans of 
Buenos Ayton exclusively inhabits the holes al the 
biz acha oon viscacha (sce page 7), bat that in 
Burde Ouental itis ats own workman  ‘ Dutimng 
flu openiadiay, but more expecially in te evenug, 
siys this acute observer, ‘these buds may be scan 
In evary diection, standing fequentl, by pais on 
the hillochs near thar burrows Jf distiibed, they 
other enter the bole, or, uttoranm a sbull bash cry, 
move with a remarkably unclalat " fliptt fo @ 
short distance, and than turing round steadily gaze 
at then purser Occa icoally im the cvemng they 
may be hard houting J oud the stomachs of 
two which To opencd the remains of mice, and I 
one day saw # small snale killed and cated away, 
It is said thee Jaffer animals are then Common prey 
during the daytime | Pinay here mention, as show. 
Ing on whit various hinds of fuod owls subsint, that 
a specs that was killed simong the islets of the 
Chonos Archipcligo liad its stomach full of good. 
sized craly — (* Journal of Kesearches im Geology 
and Natal Pistory ’) , 

‘The gencial colour of thig owl above 16 hght 
burnt umber spotted with whiteh, the wing» are 
duker, the lower part of the breast and wider parts 
whitish, Length about tea inches. os 
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ORDER ‘INSESSORES (Vigors). 








Taar eminent ornithologist, Mr. Vigors, established 


this extensive order for the inclusion of the Pice 
and Passeres of Linneeus; gioups, it must be con- 
lessed, containing, especidily the former, an il- 
sorted union of genera, and which Cuvier had pre- 
viously 1e-nuianged, not, indeed, in one order, as 
was subsequently done by Mr. Vigots, but in_two, 
viz., ‘‘ Passereaux,” or “ Passeres,” and ‘ Giim- 
peurs,” or “ Scansores ;” whereas Mr. Vigors makes 
the Scansores (or Parrots, Cuckous, Tiogona, &e ) a 
tribe of the Insessores. For ourselves we must say 

that we conceive the gioup Scansores, whether we 

1egaid it as an order o: as a tribe of an order, to be 

anything but natural, and, to confess our opinion, 

we think that the whole oder Insessores requires 

utterly re-modelling. It 1s not, however, here our 

place to ente: into any scientific disquisitions; we 

shall, therefore, pause, merely observing that though 

we enumerate the titbes as instituted by M1. Vigors, 

we shall, as we proceed, attend only to the natural 

families info which they ae resolvable, and so leave 

any subsequent arrangement open. 

The Insessores, then, are divided by M1. Vigors into 
the following tiibes ot primary sections ~ 

1, Fisserostres, including Night-jars, Swallows, 
King-fishers, &c. 

g. Dentuostres, viz., Flycatchers,Shnkes, Thiushes, 
Warbleis, &c. 

3. Connosties, viz. Finches, Starlngs, Crows, 
Hoinbille, &e 

4, Scansores, viz, Toucans, Pariots, Woodpeckers, 
Thee-creepeis, and Cuchoos. 

5. Zenunostres, viz, Sun-bids, Hummuing-bids, 
Honey-suckers, Huopoes, &e. 

The term Insessores * means * perching-buds,” 
and must be defined rather by negations than any 
positive characters: it includes all birds which are 
neither raptoual, nor gallinaceous, nor waders, nor 
swimmers; yet do its sulyjects feed on every hind 
of diet, trom flesh to grain, and they exhibit every 
gariety of habits and manners, from those of the vo- 
racious raven to those of the tiny humming-bid o1 
brilhant honey sucker; consequently then beak, 
plumage, limbs, and digestive organs are as divel- 
sified as their modes ot hte. Take, tor example, the 
panot and the cuckoo—and yet these are both ex- 
“ue not only of one order, but of one titbe 

eaving all this, however, we may proceed to 
observe that the seeunty and firmness with which 
bids perch have often excited surprise, and no doubt 
led many to conjecture that there must be some 
peculianty in the mechanism fiom which such tena- 
city of grasp proceeds. Fig. 1306 represents a bird 
in @ perched attitude asleep, with the leg dissected, 
after Borellt, and in whichthe mechanism ws shown, 
bat much moe clealy at Fig. 1307, the anatomy 
ol the leg of a bird et rest—nothing can be more 
simple, yet more effective. «@ is a muscle which 
auses from the hauneh bone, and becoming sud- 
denly tendinous, passes over the outer angle of 
the thieh-jomt (analogous to our knee) at 6, then 
winding toi the bone, bung diverted fiom its 
straight course, and fimly bound down so as not 
to shp, it passes postenoly over the angle of the 
tarsal yoint, c, and proceeds down the back of the 
tuisus to the under side of the toes, d, into the 
bones of which slips fiom it are respectively in- 
seit From this amangement if is evident that 
when the bones of the leg and thigh are bent to- 
gether (the Joints formmg acute: angles) by the 
waht of the sleepmg bird, the tendon will be 
etretched more and mote over the angles b and ec, 
aud the toes become more stiongly diawn together 
or Clasped. Tence bids can rest as casly, perhaps 
more 40, on one cg than on both, and, as mw wel! 
known, it 18 on one leg only that most sleep perched , 
while the flexibility of the neck allows it to be 
turned back Upon the body, and the head brought 
under the wing, 80 #8 to throw the centre of gravity 
awe over the feet, and thereby increase the pta- 
bility. 

ig e 1308 relates to a diffiient subject, and ex- 
hibits the Vibrisese or Bristles round the base of the 
beak of the Roller. Most buds which feed on in- 
sects ale distinguished by adringe of bustles at the 
base of the beak, not unlike the whiskcrs of the cat, 
and evidently intended to aid them in captuing 
then prey. These bristles are larger im the night- 
jais than in most othe: birds; but are very distinct 
In ota small insectivorous feathered tribes generally, 
as the mehtimngale, red-breast, shiike, flyeatc ha, and 
the roller, selected by way of example. To those 
vibiissw we shall have to make frequent allusion. 


Famly CAPRIMULGIDzi (NIGHT-JARS 
or GOATSUCK ERS). 
The tnrds composing the present family are crepus- 
cular and noctumal in their habits ; they spend the 


© Though we would not carp a6 terms, yet it must be acknowledged 
that this conveys n> definite or restrictive idea; for cages, hawks, 
snd owls perch, as well as ravens, and better than woodpeckers, 
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dense fohhage of trees; comin 
feed upon such insects as, hike themselves, are roused 
from inertion by the advance of darkness, ‘They 
take their prey upon the wing, and perform during 
the chase the most elegant aé:ial evolutions. ‘Their 
eyes are large and of the true nocturnal character , 
the beak 1 small, but the gape 18 enormous, ex- 
tending below the eyes, reminding us of the mouth 
of a toad (see Fig. 1909, the Head of the common 
Night-jar) ; 1ts margin 18 fringed with stiong vi- 
biiss# ; the wings are long and pointed; the tarsi 
usually very short , the hind toe 1s, in some genera, 
united close to the base of the inner toe, and di- 
ected almost as equally forwards; the middle of 
the three anterior toes is the longest, and in the 
genus Caprimulgus 1s armed with a jong claw, 
having a comb-hike (pectinated) inner margin. (See 
Figs 1310 and 1311, the toot of the Naght-jar.) 

The plumage 1s full and soft, and beautifully varie- 
gated with dots, bars, dashes, and zigzag marks of 
mingled gicy, brown, fawn-colour, black, and white , 
dithcult to descibe and almost as difficult to 1mi- 
tate Rapidand abrupt asi the flight of these birds, 
still at wm noiseless; resembling in that respect the 
flight of the owl, and from the same cause—the lax- 
ness, the want of ngidity in the quill-feathers: but, 
fiom the form of the wing, the flight 1s of a different 
character, Some have the sides of the head adorned 
with tufts of suit feathers. 


1312, 18183.—Tax Niaur Jar 


(Caprimulqus Europeus). This is the Goatsucker, 
Jar ow}, Chiurn-owl, Fern owl, Dor-hawk, Night- 
hawk, and Wheel-bird of vanous wilters,  Adyednans 
of the Greeks; Capsimulgus of the Latins; Calca- 
botto Piattaghone, Porta quaghe, Boccaccio, and 
Cova-teria of the modern Italians, Chotacabras of 

the Spamaids, Tette-chevie, Engoulevert, and 

Ciapaud volant of the French , Milchsauge:, Geiss- 
milcher, Nacht Rabe, Nacht Shewalbé, and Tag- 
sehiifer of the Gcimans ; Natskratfa, Natskarra, and 

Quallknanen of the ‘Fauna Suecica ,’ Natravn, 

Nat-skhade, and Aften-hbakke of Brunmch, Mucken- 
steeker and Nachtiabb of Kramer, Adezyn y droell 
and Rhodwi of the ancient British 

An evil name has this beautiful bud had from 

the ecarlest times, and among almost all European 
Nations. Arstotle, who descitbes 1f under the title 
A:yeénangs, accuses if of flying upon goats and 
sucking them (whence its Greck name), and adds 
asa common report, that the teat of the goat atter- 

wards betomes diy, and the ammal atselt blind 
7éhan’s version 15 nearly to the same effect, and so 
also is Pliny’s In France the same erroneous 

opimon has long been enteitamed, and also im Italy, 

as well as in Germany and England in short, it 

secms to be a superstition of universal prevalence. 

In om country it i not the udder of the goat, but 

that of the cow, that it 1s supposed to drain (a nefa- 

nous practice attubuted abo to the poor little 

hedgehog) , and not this only, for, as White says 

(‘Selborne ), the country people have a notion that 

the torn owl or churn-owl] o1 eve Jat, very NjUnOUS 
tou weanmge calves, by inflicting, asit stukes at them, 

a fatal distemper. ‘Thus does this harmless, ul-fated 

bird fall under a double imputation which at by no 

means deseives,—in Italy, of sucking the teats of 

goats, whence it 16 called Caprmulgus, and wath 

us, of communicating a deadly disoider to cattle ” 

‘Lhe disease in question is in reality occasioned) by 

the ravages beneath the shin of the maggots of a 
apecies of fly (oestrus), and af the fern-owl was ever 
sce making a sweep near the suffering calves, that 
14, ay It would appear, stuking at them, if was in 

cider to snap at some insect, from the torments ot 
which the ealf would be gladly freed, 

The mght jar preys upon moths, chaffers, and 

other large insects, and inay be offen seen, when 
the sun begins to sct, darting in chase of tts food, 
displaying almost unequalled delanee of flight, and 
the most rapid and surprising evolutions, yet it 
flits along noiseless as & shadow, not a rustle 15 
heard. on many oceasions, 11 days past by, we have 
watched this interesting bid thus occupicd, and we 
have ecen it settle, and with head depressed alinost 
to the perch on which it rested, and swollen quiver- 
ing throat, utter it» yariing vibratory note, and again 
give chase to its prey. White says, and though we 
never observed it ourselves, we fully belicve it. that 
‘when a person approaches thy haunt of the fern- 
owls in an evening, they continue flying round the 
head of the obtruder, and by stuking then wings 
together above then backs, in the manner that’ the 
pigeons called suuters are known to do, make a 
smait snap; pethaps at that time they are j alous 
for then young, and their noise and gesture ale in- 
tended by way of menace.” 

It iw not olten that this bird utters its churring 
sound in the air; but usually when perched, a bare 
branch, hgh palings, or the ridge of any building 
being chosen as a resting places The fern-ow] does 


hours of day in repose, shrouding themselves from 
observation in the gloom of woods, or anndst the 
forth at evening to 










not peur across the branch, as birds in general do, 
but lengthwise, and rests upon it, insfead of grasp. 
ing it, and that with the head low, so as almost to 
touch it. The male sometimes utters a small squeak 
repeated four or five times, when playfully chasing 
his mate through the boughs of trees. 

Much has been said and written respecting the 

ectinated claw on the middle toe of the fern-owl. 

ut its use has not yet been explicitly determined. 
White supposed it to serve in the capture of its 
prey ; but that the bird should strike at its prey with 
its little feet and short legs 1s out of the question ; 
when observed by White to bring tts fout to its beak 
during flight, might it not have been clearing its 
bill and vibiissae of the hard wing-cases and limbs 
of the beetles it had captured? In which Case the 
worthy historian of Selborne would indeed have 
seen what he relates, incorrect as we deem his 
inference. It 13 remarkable, however, that other 
birds of very different habits, as the heron, &c., 
have the claws similarly pectinated : may not this 
modification be connected with their mode of perch- 
ing on the bare branches of trees? These are 
queries yet to be decided : certainly the serrations, 
whether in the fern-ow] or the heron, have nothing 
to do with the seizure or retention of prey; in fact, 
the comb-like teeth ale directed obliquely forwards, 
not backwards, as they ought to be, if intended as 
retaimeis of struggling or slippery captives. 

The fern-owl, or mght-jar, is a bud of passage, 
arriving on our island in May, and departing in 
Septembe: . 1t 18 spread ove: all the southern and 
middle districts of Europe, and retires to pass the 
winter in Afnca. Woods skirting heaths, or com- 
mon Jands, plantations of oak, or rows of sycamores 
near farm-houses, aie the favourite spots which it 
haunts. It builds no definite nest, but lays ats eggs 
on the ground among fer or heath, o: under the 
rotection of shiubs, they are two in numbe:, mar- 
led with white, yellowish brown, and prey. 

The plumage ot this bird 18 beautifully diversified 
with a lich and intiucate commingling of grey, 
black, brown, 1ufous, and yellowish, in dots, dashes, 
and zigzag bars, the latter being conspicuous on the 
under paits and tal Length almost ten inches, 
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1314.— Tux Grear Ipizau 


(Nyctilnus grands). Capiumulgus grandis, Latham ;° 
Giand Ciapaud volant de Cayenne, Buffun, The 

principal character of the genus Nyetibius consists 

in an obtuse tooth on each edge of the upper man- 

dible of the beak. 

This bud is a native of South America, and in 
general habits resembles the night-yar, bemg noc- 
turnal and insectivorous, pursuing its prey on 
tapid pennons , during the day it haunts hollow 
trecs, especially im the naghbombhood of water. 
The }nill is much demesscd, and bioad at the base ; 
the tail is rathe: rounded ; the hind toe 1 stout an 
flattened. The general plumage 1s brown, speckled 
with black, fulvous, and white, the ground-colour 
is deepest on the bieast, head, neck, and Lower 
paits barred. Length nearly thirteen mches, 


13815.— Tus Nienut-llawk 


(Chordeles Americanus), Caprimulgus Ameiicanus, 
Wilsorr, C Virgimanus, Prince of Musignano and 
Canino —Edge of beak smooth, tail forked. This 
bud as common in the Umited States of Amenica, 
and ranges in summe: thiough the Fur-countnes of 
the nuith, even to the remotest aictic wlands. It 
is the musyuito hawh descubed im Parry @ first 
voyage. Its minnets, as described by Wilson, 
remind us closciy of those of our own night-yar. it 
i a bid of strong and vigorous pinions, and in dull 
and cloudy weather 1s abroad duung the day, 
giving chase, lhe the swallow, to its imsect prey, 
sometimes at a considerable height, sometimes 
skinning over maieh and meadow, and uttering 
shrill squeaks as it dashes along Otten fiom an 
elevation of 60 or KO feet, will the male, hovenng 
over the female engaged in the duty of incubation, 
dart suddenly down, head foremost, with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and as suddenly wheel up, utter- 
ing, at the moment he makes the turn, a loud 
vilnatory booming sound, produced by the sudden 
expansion of ns capacious mouth as he sweeps 
through thean. Paving mounted, he again repeats 
this aviial feat, with the same impetuosity and the 
same sound as betore. The female lays her eggs 
an the bare ground, these are two in number, of a ° 
dirty white, thickly marbled and dashed with dark 
olive-boown = Jake our Biitish species, this bird 
perches lengthwise on the branches of trees, or on 
the edge of fences. Durng the time the female 1s 
sitting she will permit a person to approach her 
within a foot o: two, before she attempts to stir, and 


1 then, hke our lapwing, feigna lameness, and flutters 


and tumbles about, keeping jut before the pursuer, 
tall she has drawn him to a distance from the spot; 
when, just as he hopes to succeed in catching her, 
she giounts and disappears in an instant. The 
young when just hatched are very shapeless, and 
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covered with “fine brownmsh down. When the 
night-hawk is wounded and captured, it opens its 
mouth widely, utters a guttufal whizzing noise, and 
strikes with its wings, but never with the bill or 
claws. The general ground-colour of the plumage 
ys dark hver-brown glossed with greenish, head, 
neck, and wing-coveits spotted with yellowish 
brown, back and tertials mottled with brownish 
white and greyish brown, a band of white across the 
middle quill-feathers , a white broad arrow shaped 
mark on the thioat, and a white dotted stripe above 
the eyes Plumage below baincd with biownsh 
white and dark liver brown, tail bancd, claw of 
middle toe serrated. Length mine inches and a half 


1816 —THE Wap poor-W111 


(Camimulgus vociferus) Female and Young 
This species, universally spread over all the 
United States of America, has received its name 
from the singularity of its notes, which seem to arti- 
culate the words Whip poo: Will with considerable 
distinctness, the first and last syllables being uttered 
with great emphasis, and when two or more males 
meet, they seem av if endeavouiing to overpower 
eath other by the vehemence of then vocifcrations 
At these times, and indeed generally, they fly low, 
skimming round the house or bain, and alghting on 
stacks, palings, o: the roof Towards midnight they 
geneially become silent unless a clear moonlight, 
when they are heard without intermission till morn 
ing It is about the 25th of Apul, according to 
Wilson that this bud as heard in Pounsylvania, and 
11 Kentucky about the 4th, commencing its call as 
the dusk begins to set im, and hundicds are somc- 
time» heard at once in differcnt parts of the wood, 
stiving ty outdo each other = Barly in June when 
the young appear, the notes of the male usually 
cease but towards the latter cnd of the summer 
they al again occasionally heard, though with Jess 
vehemence and cmphasis than nthe spung = Lirly 
in September the birds all move svuthwaids, per 
forming a regular migration 

The favourite haunts of this species are high diy 
banen or lilly situations, they seldom visit low 
marshy tracts, or the Jow lands along the sen conat , 
they abound in the Daunens of Kentuchy where in 
April and May theu contused clamow is incessant 
every evening, and, as Wilson asseits, exticmely 
agieeable to the inhatitants, who are lulled toa sleep 
by the voices, to which, ¢specially on the approach 
of dawn, the full-toncd “tooting of the pimnatcd 
grouse fons a pleasing bass 

The food of this species of Caprmulgus consists 
of various sorts of insccts its flight in the pursuit is 
rapid, zigzag, and noiscless, but at utters duiung 
the time a low mumunng sound — Its general 
hatuts and mode of parching resemble those of oun 
British night jar 

The female Jays ha cges on the bare ground and 
Bi every “usc” In practice to decoy mntrudars 
tom her young, which arc little shapcless things 
covcred with a down like mould, and sc uccly to be 
scen anndst the withaed leaves It would appear 
that, uo the youns be distiubad, the pucnt bud re 
movis them to vmore sceure locality During the 
day the Whip-poor Wall, unlike the meht hawk, 1s 
completely ccniused by the hight, and it sits sleep 
ing on a jow branch or log, or even on the ground, 
and that so soundly that wath caution a person may 
pass within a very shart distance of it without: dis 
furbingit) When statied, however, f flics off but 
only fo a short distance and soon again, 1 unmo- 
lested, settles into tranquil slumber 

The plumage of this species is soft the gencral 
colour of the upper parts 1s dark brownish grey, 
streaked and minutely spunkled with brownsh 
black cheeks biowntsh red , quill feathers aud co 
veits dark brown, spotted in bars with light brown 
the thice lateral! tail-feathers white at the tips A 
yellowish white transvcise band actoss the fore part 
of the neck, under parts paler than the upper, and 
mottled Length nine inches 


1317 —Tue Cuuck-WiLi’s Winow 


(Capnimulgus Carohnensis) The name of this 
species is taken fiom its cry, which it uftfers with 
great clhaimness, repeating the sound Chuck Will s- 
Widow loudly and distinctly six or seven times in 
succession, then stopping and repcating if again 
It 18 to the southern parts of the United States of 
America that this bird pays its annual visit, coming 
from Mexico, and peihaps stil] warmer climates, 
where it sojourns during the winter Louisiana, 
Florida, and the lower portions of Alabama and 
Georgia, are the distiicts in which it chiefly abounds, 
Ravines, swamps, and extensive pine-iidges are 
alike resorted to by the Chuck-Will’s- Widow, its food 
abounding equally i all those places, which also 
afford 1t ample means of safety during the day. It 
principally roosts in the hollow of decayed tiees or 
prostrate fogs, and often in company with bats, which 
cling to the sides of the cavities. ‘‘ When surprised 
32 such mtuations,” says Audubon, ‘ insted of try- 
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ang to effect their escape by flying out, they retite 
bachwards to the tarthest corners, ruffle ali the fea- 
thers of the body, open the mouth to ats full ‘ex- 
tent, and utter a hieing hind of murmur, when 
seized and brought to the hght of day, they open 
and close their eyes in rapid succession as if it 
were painiul for them to encounter so bright a hght, 
the ener little bills in the manner of fly catchers, 
and shuffle along as if catiemcly desious of making 
their escape ” During the hows of dush they me 
all anematron, and display the most rapid and vaikd 
cvolutions in the an wheeling, sweeping along, 
mounting and descending with admnable case and 
giace = The mode of incubation resembles that de- 
scubed of the other species and the manner of 
perching 1s the same = The young, and also the 
qges, uo omeddied with, ate semoved fo another 
spot “When the Chuch-Wills Widow,” says Ay- 
dubon, “either: male or female, for each ats alter 
nately, has discovered that its cas have been 
touched, if ruffles ats feathers, and appeans cx 
tremely dejceted for a minute or two atta: which 
it emits a low murmuung cry, scarcely audible 
to me a» IT have lain conccaled at a distance of 18 
o1 20 yards At this time To have secn the othe 
parent reach the spot flying so low over the mound 
that I thought its little fect must bave touched it 
| as it shimmed alony Alter a few low notes and 
some gesticulafions, D have witnessed cach fake an 
erg in its lange mouth and both fly off together 
skimming closely over the ground until they dis 
appeared amons the brinches and tues But to 
what distance they remove than caes DT have never 
becn able to ascertain, nor hive To ever had in op 
portumity of witnessing the removal of the young 
Should @ pcrson comme upon fhe nest when the 
bird as saffing, refrain from touchin se the oe ys the 
bad returns to them and sits as betore this tact I 
have also ascertuncd by obsery ation Ihe Chuch- 
Wills-Widow amives in Georgia about the middle 
of March, andim Vigimicardy im Apia and imme 
diatcly gives notice of ats arrival by its cvenmng 
call numbers keeping up the chorus during the 
hous of twalight and throw gh the wmrcht oat it be 
clear They eave the Umited Stites tow ards the 
latter end of August The colons of the plus ape 
of this clevanut bud consist of yellow fetus 
ind blackish brown blonded and mingled tocethas 
the head and back atc datk brown) minutely mot 
thed with ycHowish red, and lonzitudinilly stroked 
with blah the wings ave bared with yellowish 
ref and brownish blick and minutely nprokled 
| with the Detter colour bad sumibudy bated und 
I spankled) the ine webs of the three outer feathers 
white Under puts blachish sprinkled wath yel 
Jowsshicd ovsh ht bud of whitish across the foie 
| part of the mech 
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1318 —T'nke Geacnaro 


(Steatorns Cargnnss, Humboldt This exfia 
ondinary bud was discovaried by Baron Humboldt im 
the curcen of Canpe, callad Cuevedel Gatiehiro in 
the province of Cumana which at haunts i thou- 
sands oad either the same ona closely abled: spn 
caics was secon by hum in a riving, trivia dobby two 
natueu bridges of the valley of Teoncus, (CO rdal 
leras , visited by himself ind Bonphind on thea way 
from Sinta Fe de Booty to Popay im and Quito 
[his ravine is represented at Pag 1319, and the dis 
tance of the upper bode from the ditth mountam 
} torent below ts tbout $15 feet Tt asan this deep 
ravine ‘hat these buds conzegite flitting om the 
gloom hike foul spuits, asi unwilling, tomect the 
hight of garish day’ Tn the middle of this second 
bndgc there as hole, of about ninety square feet in 
area, through which can be scen the bottom of the 
abyss below Phe torrent sccms as if it flowed iwiy 
into a dusky cavern, and amoumful sound fulv on 
the car proceeding fiom an infinite multitude ol 
night-bids that dwell in the dushy Cleft) ind are 
to be seen in thousands hovering over the wate 
It wiampossible, however, tocatch any of them and 
the only mode of obt uming anything hike a distinct 
view of them 18 by throwing down sqinbs or 
torches to produce a momentiry ight = ‘They were 
descuibed by the Indians who cul them € t ts) as 
being about the mze of a hen, and having the cyes 
of an owl, with crooked beaks Phe colour of then 
plumage is uniform throughout, and of a brownish 
grey, whence Humboldt mghtly conjectures that 
they belong to the Caprimulgida, of which there 
are many varities in this region The sticam, 
over which these bridges arc stepended, flows from 
east to west, and the view in our illustration ag 
taken from the northern part of the valley, fiom a 
point where the arches are seen In profile 
With respect to the Cueva del Guacharo, 1t 18 not 
actually in the valley of Carpe, but at the distance 
of three leagues from the convent, and 1s pierced in 
the vertical profile of a rock, the entrance ts to the 
south, forming a vault 80 feet broad and 72 high 
The rock surmounting the cavern 1s covered with 
trees of gigantic height, and all the luxuriant 
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fusion of an mtertropical climate ; and it is worthy 
of obtervation that thu Juxuriance of vegetation 
penetrates even into the vesuewale of the cave ‘The 
travellers saw with astonishment plantain-leaved 
heheowas 18 feet in height, the praga-palm, and tree- 
aiums follow the banks of the river even to the sub. 
terranean places = The party went forwards fu 
about 430 feet withoul being obliged to hyht thee 
torches Where the hght began to fail, they heard 
from altar the hoate cues of the Guachaio bids. 
These lards quit the cave only at nighttall, especie 
ally when there moonhght , and Humboldt remaihks 
that it 1s almost the only Lugivorous mpht bid yet 
hnown = It teeds on vely hard fruits (an exception 
tu the rule among the Capnmulgidee), and the In 
dians assured him though we place little de pendente 
on thet statement) (hat at does not pursue either the 
hard winged inscets or the moths that serve as the 
food of this tibe ot buds It as, he states dificult 
to form any idea of the hoamarble nowe made by thou- 
sands of the Guachwo buds in the dark recesses ol 
the cavern, Whence thea shill aud piercing eres 
stuke upon the vaulted 1och, and are repeated by 
j the echo in the depths of the giotto By hxing 
torches of copal to the end of a long pole, the 
Jndians showed the nests of these buds filty or sixt 
leet above the beads of the explorers, m raneele 
shaped holes, with which the cavern root is pierced 
hike a sieve 
Once a year near nudsummear, the Guachare 
cavernasentered by the Indians Armed with poles, 
they ransvch the greater part of (he nents, white the 
old bids hover aver the heads of the robbs, ag al 
to detend them brood uttering hormable cues Thy 
young Which Gill down arc opencd on the spot 
Phe petton um ois found loaded wath fat and a 
Jayer oof the same substance on the abdomen 
forums a hind of cushion between the birds legs 
At the ponod above-mentioned, which i penerally 
hnown af Cuipe by the desagnation of © (he ol 
| drarvest,’ buts are bunlt by the Indians with palin 
loaves near the cntiance and cveuin the very porch 
| Othe cavern Phere the lat of the young birds yust 
hilled as melted an clay pofs over a Fauctiwcul fin , 
and this dat a8 named butter ot onl (manteca os 
accite) of the Guicharo Tt as halt liquid) transpa- 
sent ined ons and so pure that at wil hecp above 
ayeu without becommer tandd nthe katchan of 
| the monks of the convent of Caupe no other oil 
wed and Humboldt never found that at imparted 





a disuriceable taste or small to the aliments bhe 
quantity of vary pure manteca collected doea not 
excecd 150 oF 160) bottles, cach beim seaty cul ae 
inches the rest, which as lose tianspatent an pre 
| perved an Tuge carthou vessels the whole hardly 
booms fo comespond with fhe amiense annual «au 
muse ollads® Phe use ol the Guacharo ois very 
| ancient, and the mace of Ceaacharo birds would live 
bean catinct long smecal sever ul circumstances bad 
hot confibuted to ats preservation phe natives, 
withhald) by superstitious fens xcldom dire to pro 
cecd fuinto the recesses of the cavern Humboldt 
bad great diihcully in persuading thems to pass be 
ond the oufar purtof the cave the only porienct 
j at Wich they visit annually toc Heet the cit and 
the whale authority of the Padies was neces ary to 
J smake them pemeti ite is far as the spot where the 
flonises tbiuptl won oimehination ob suaty de,recs 
| and where asm) subtcmancois ct cide is douned 
by the torment} In the minds cf the Indians this 
cave aphabited by no tummal bards, is associated 
with mystic uleas and they believe that an the deep 
| recesses cf the Cavern the souls of them ancestots 
sojourn Dhey say that mun should avoid places 
Which ave coli htencd meather by the sium nor the 
moon and * to ge and yom the guacharoes > means 
forgom then fathers iam shot, to die. Af the en- 
tinned of the cave the magacians and powoncrs pu 
faim the exorcisis to conjure the chict of the ovat 
| spagts Jf appears also, as another canse cf pre= 
servation thal Guachare birds inhabit nciphl onung 
caverns too narrow ta be accesuble to min, and 
| fiom these perhaps the great cavern repos lod, 
for the missionarics declared that no s neible cima. 
mution of the buds had been obscive | Young 
buds of this species have been scut fo the pat of 
Cumana, and have hved there several diy», but 
without taking any food—the secds offered to them 
not suiting them = ‘The crops and gizziids of the 
young birds opencd im the Cavern contamed all sotts 
of haid and diy fauits which are conveyed to them 
by their parcnts, these arc proscrved, and under the 
name of semulla del Guacharo (Guachaio secd) ave 
| considercd a cClcbrated remedy against intermittent 
icvers, and nentto the sick af Canaco and other low 
localities where fever prevaila Out dumits will not 
allow us to purse Hemboldt’s description farthe: , 
and we must content ourselves with referrng the 
| reader to the ‘Narrative’ for many interesting de- 


© Phe author remarks that this branch of industry reminds on: of 
the harvest of pigeon soll, of which some Dasrele wer 
formerly collected in ( arolina from the youngof the assenger Pigeon, 
vi, H 873 5 
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2337 —Chuck-Will’s Widow 
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1321 —Papain P torque 





1843 —=Juvanese } odargus 





885 African Long tailed fhight-jaz, 





Saas asin a ne] 


tails respecting the cavern itself and the surrounding 


scenery, 
1320,—Tuz Lone-xarmp Popazaus 
(Podargus auritus). 


gard to habits and manners. Exclusive! 


contains some of the puncipal species. 


jars, though it 15 at the same time rapid, and the 

enormous gape of the beak, conjoined with its 

trength, enables them to take in the largest insects 

The Fiench give the name of Crapaud volant, or 
flying toad, to the common night-jar, in allusion to its 
wide gape, but the depressed form of the head and 
the enormous width of the gape of these birds give 
them a much better claim tosuch a title, and indeed 
without much impropriety they may be regarded as 
representatives among the feathered race of those 
nocturnal dushy insectivorous reptiles. 

In the genus Podargus the big aie Jarge and 
staring ,. the bill 18 robust, and the tip and margins 
of the upper mandible fold over those of the lower, 
the ndge of the upper mandible 149 elevated and 
arched: vibiisse scanty; tarsi short, the middle 
claw not serrated, nor the hind toe duected forwards 
they perch m the oidinary manner. Many have 
plumelets produced by the elongation of the ear- 
tufts. The colounng of the Pinar: Is sombre, and 
composed of deep tones of brown, black, gicy, and 
tawny yellow blended together. 

The long-eared Poda:gus 1s a native of Sumatra 
in its aspect it 1s very owl-hke. Its head 1s volu- 
minous, Its eyes large, and the gape of its bill as 
enormous; and the elongation of the ear-plumes 
adds to the singulauty of its appearance It is a 
recluse bird, and active only dung the hous ot 
darkness, but beyond this we know nothing al its 
economy. It forms the type of the sub genus Ba- 
trachr>fomus. 


$21.—Tnar Parvan Poparavus 


(2 onargus: Papuensis) This ts another species of 
the present genus, and isdestitute of elongated car- 
tufts. It appears to be nearly related to a Japanese 
spec.er, described by Di Honsfield under the title 
of Podargus Javanenus, and Is very characternstic of 
the group to which it belongs =Aswe have already 
observed, the night-jai is @ oy bud through. 
out every part of Emope; but whether the specics 
ot the genus Podargus obey a similar law 1s not 
very clear It 1s not unlikely, however, that those 
peculiar to Australia pass penodically from one 
distict to another, as 15 the case with the gieater 
number if not all the feathered tenants of that vast 
continent, which, accoiding to the statements of 
travellers, migiate from region to region aceurding 
to the season, and icgularly return to then summer 
breeding haunts, summer there answering to our 
winter In North America, the Night-hawh, the 
Whip-pooi-Will, and other Caprimulgid.e ae migia- 
tory With fig Bh to nocturnal habits, the members 
uf the genus Podargus are more contused by hght 
than the ordinary Caprimulgida, if we except that 
strange bird the Guacharo they haunt the solitudes 
of the woods, and the sombre but intermingled tints 
ol their plumage screen them fium observation. At 
night ny Issue forth on then aenal chase, and 
retire with the fit streaks of day to their wonted 
seclusion. 


1322.— Tur Corp-River Poparaug 


(Podargus humeralis) This species is a native of 
Nevy Ho'land: above, it 1s vai gated with ashy- 
brown and yellow, the head and sides of the back 
are conspicuously striped with black, the forehead 
and dorsal plumage lightly dotted and banded with 
white The plumage of the unda parts is trans- 
versely striped with narrow lines of black, on a dirty- 
yellow ground. Total length, twenty inches. 

In the ‘ Zoological Proceedings’ tor 1810, p 163, 
will be found the deserption of a closely allicd but 
smaller species, under the name of Podargus Ina- 
chypterus, or Macroshynchus, which inhabits the 
district of the Swan River, Western Austiaha, but 
without avy account of its habits or manners , indeed 
there is much in the economy of the whole of these 


strange-looking birds which remains yet to be asce:- 


tained, 
1323,— Tun JAVANESE Poparcus 


.Podaigus Javanensis, Uorsfield). Chabba-wonno 
cf the Javanese, or Burong saiang: see ‘ Catalogue 
of a Collection of Birds f1om Malaya,’ by T. C. 
Eyton, Esq, ‘Zool. Proceeds., 1839,’ p. 101, The 





















The genus Podargus is one 
of the aberrant groups of the Caprimulgider, and as 
its structure departs to a certain extent fiom the 
typical form presented by our common night-jar, so 
also 1t exhibits a corresponding difference with re- 
confined 
to Australia and the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the genus Podargus contains ten or twelve 
recognised species, of which our Pictorial Museum 

They are 
nocturnal in their habits, appearing stupified by day. 
The formation of the wing renders their flight less 
buoyant and undulating than in the typical myght- 





E o: supplementary feathers, proceeds to 












eneral colour of this bird 1s ferruginous or rufous, 
eth a tint of buff yellow, vaned by undulating 
tranaverse bands of dark brown; a collar of pale 
yellowish white, variegated with two narrow bands 
of deep brown, passes round the lower part of the 
neck, and from this collar several large irregular 
white marks are disposed in an interrupted series 
from the root of the wing to the middle of the back ; 
on the breast and unde: parts several white feathers 
are scattered The tail, which 1s rounded, 1s marked 
with strong transverse bands, the feet are rufous ; 
the claws blackish, the bill obscure, yellow, and 
rather shining. DLength, nine inches. 

This species, which 14 @ native of Java, 1» of small 
sive compared with the Podargi generally, but it 
agrees with them in form and style of colouring — It 
tenants the depths of extensive forests, passing the 
hours of day in sleep, and rousing up on the 
approach of night to commence its chase of insect 
prey no further detaus of its habits have becn 
received. 


1324-—Tuk Fork-rair ep GoaTsucKER 


(Psalurus  macropterus) The genus Psalurus 
closely approaches the genus Capiumulgus in its 
piincipal chaiacters the vibrisse of the bill are 
strong, the tal 1s excessively long, and deeply 
forked. 

This singular bud 16 a native of Paraguay and 
Brazil: a bught ruddy demi-colla: omnaments the 
back part of the neck , the two external tail feathers 
in the male are greatly elongated, far su: passing the 
Others, but in the female these feathers are not so 
Cxcessively produced, The Fork tailed Goatsucher 
flus with great rapidity, expanding and closing ifs 
tail as at skims along = It is crepuscular and noc- 
turnal, and, like ou Night-jar, gives chase to insects, 
on which it feeds 


1825 ‘Tat Arvnicaw Lona-traticp NIGHtT-JAR 


(Scotornes climaturus) In the genus Scotorms the 
outer toe is shoita: than the inner, the vibriss of 
the beak are strony and numerous, the tail 1s 
Jencthened and giaduated 

The present species, which 18 common in Senegal, 
appears to be larger than it really is, fiom the great 
length of the tail, which measures mne inches, of 
which three mehes and a quaiter are occasioned by 
the two middle tail-leathers excecding the others 
The vibtinse are Jonge: than the bill* of the quill- 
feathers the thidis longest The ground colowm of 
the plumage 1s light feuugimous hiown varied with 
dark freckles, The chin and a stupe from the 
angle of the gipe white, the Icsser wing-coverts 
have at then fips a broad band of white, and the 
Sicater have a te:minal spot of cream colour much 
smaller than the forme: ‘The ground-colom of the 
five primary quills 1s entuely black, without any 
rufous, then tips only bemg freckled with grey, but 
they ae crossed in the middle by a snowy white 
broad band beginning im the inne: web of the first 
and terminating on the outer web of the sixth quill, 
the remaiming quills are varied with black and 
rufous and tipped with white The tail i vanegated 
in the usual manner, the middle par of fcathers 
having about twenty very slender: transverse bars, 
but much undulated, while the outa: margin of the 
evterio: feather and the tips of that and of the next 
me pure white. No grey inthe plumage. Total 
length, including the tail, thuteen mches. 


1326 —Tix Liona Nigut-J1r 


ee yi Afieanus) —Caprimulgus Macro- 
diptemus, Afzchus, C longipenns, Shaw , Pennon- 
winged Night jar, Long shifted Goatsucher. This 
eunious bid 1s remarkable for two long elastic 
shafts issuing from the middie ot the wing-coverts, 
and varying m Jength fiom cight o: ten to twenty 
inches, they are tipped with a broad web for three, 
four, or five inches, and occur only in the male. 
What may be their use 1s difficult to imagine. Mr. 
Swainson (‘ Birds of Western Atiica’), alter stating 
that the female 1s entirely destitute of these Jong- 


Observe that the fact 1s important, as ‘al goes fa 
to prove that they are not essential to the economy 
of the species, for if otherwise, both sexes would 
possess them, unless it be contended—a supposition 
Inghly improbable—that the malje feeds in one 
manner and the female in another. In the absence 
of all information on this point, we are led to con- 
clude that they are more ornamental than useful, 
given to the male sex as attractive decorations to 
the female, in a similar manne: as the flowin 
feathers ot the Paradise-bird are known to disthhguish 
the male sex. In then texture they are remarkably 
wind * The inner web at the end 1s two inches 
broad in the middle; the outer web 1s scarcely half 
an inch 

The Leona Night-jar 1s a small species, mefsuring, 
from bill to end of tail, about eight inches. The 
wings are long, exceeding the tip of the tail, which 


flexible, moving about with the least breath ot 
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latter is even, and consists of ten feathers; the bil) 
is feeble; the vibrisse strong. The colour of the 
plumage consists of mingled tints. Upon each web 
of every primary quill-feather 18 a row of nine rufous, 
and nine black spots. The secondary quill-feather, 
are black, with four rufous bands; the middle tay). 
feathers are mney rigor with black points, anu 
crossed by six black bars; the outer web of the 
lateral tail-feather on each side 1s fulvous white 
with about ten black spots at equal distances from 
each other. Some of the scapulars have a bioad 
cicam-coloured stripe, which foims a connected 
series when the feathers lig over each other, The 
male has a few obscure white mottles about the 
throat and ears. 

Of the habits of this species nothing 18 known. 


1327.—Tur Nacunna 


(Protthera diurna, Swainson). it We dim 
nus, Wied. The genus Proithera differs fiom Ca- 
pumulgus in the paucity of the vibrisse round the 
gape of the beak, in the great length of the wings, 
the shortness of the tail, and the size and complete 
nakedness of the tatsi. 

The Nacunda 1s a native of Brazil and Paraguay, 
and 1s, to a gieat extent at least, diurnal in its 
habits, bemg seen abroad in cloudy days in flocks 
of fifteen or twenty, shimming over the ponds in 
py of insects, precisely in the manner of swal- 
ows 

The plumage above 15 a mixture of gicy-biown, 
yellowish red, and biownish blach, with great spots 
of blackish brown, and wide boiders of yellowph 
red The chin 15 pale yellow, striped with gre 
brown The tail is marked with brownish black 
and bright yellow, and crossed by nine o: ten tians- 
verse bands speckled with brownish black Plumage 
beneath, white, streaked with grey brown on the 
chest , below spotless 


Family THIRUNDINID.E (SWALLOWS) 


The present family compises an extensive and 
very natural group of buds, distinguished for their 
iaeeba of flight and insectivorous appetite The 
imbs are short and compatatively feeble, but the 
toes are furnished with anep Honked claws for the 
mpose of clinging to walls or the mide» of 1:0cks 
n the swalfs the toes ae all duected forwards = In 
the tiue swallow the hind toe is revemible, the 
wings are long and puinted, and the quill feathers 
of fam teafure the general plumage 1s close set, 
always smooth, sometimes burmshed and glossy 
the beak is small, depressed, broad at fhe base, and 
with a wide gape. The food, conmusting of the 
amall¢: species of insects, is always taken on the 
wing , and they often completely fil the throat with 
then insect prey, so as to distend it like a pouch, 
douhtless in order that their nestlings may have a 
dull supply at each visit The whole of the active 
existence of these birds is, in fact, passed upon the 
wing they shim along with marvellous rapidity 
quarter them ground Ove} meadows, lakes, and 
livers, wheel round barns and steeples, and dash 
along apparently as untied when evening closes as 
when they began then aciual evolutions with the 
hist dawn of day They teed and drink on the 
wing, and pursue each other im sportive chase, pei- 
forming the most rapid and beautiful evolutions. 

The British species of this group are the Chimney- 
Swallow (Huundo rustica), the Martin, o1 Window- 
Suallow (H wbiea), the Sand-maitin (II ripara) 
and the Swift (Cypselus apus) We may add 
the White belhed Swift of Goibialtar, or Alpine 
Swift (Cypselus Alpinus), as a tare and accidental 
visitor. All our swallow tiibe are buds of passage , 
they come in spring, and depart in autumn, winging 
their way to the south, and passing the winter in 
Afiica, the great rendezvous of the migratory birds 
of Europe. 

Fig 1324 represents a ig as British Hirundi- 
mda, a, the Swallow, 6, the Martin, ¢, the Sand- 
Maitin, d, the Swift 


1328 (a), 1829.—Tuz Swattow 


(Hnundo rustica). “The swallow,” says Sir H, 
Davy, ‘18 one of my favourite birds, and a rival of 
the mghtingale , for he glads my sense of seeing as 
much as the other does my sense of hearing. He 
18 the yoyous prophet of the year, the harbinger of 
the best season , he livesa liie of enjoyment amongst 
the loveliest forms of nature ; winter 1s unknown to 
him, and he leaves the green meadows of England 
in antumn for the myrtle and orange groves of | taly 
and for the plains of Africa.” 

The swallow 1s too well known to need @ very de- 
tailed description, It makes its appearance in our 
island about the middle of Apnil, though sometimes 
a few stragglers arrive emer, before the sping has 
fairly opened: and, as they disappear, should the 
weather set in cold, we are inclined to suspect that 
they retrace their passage to a warmer latitude, and 
return with the great bo 5 a their way northwards. 
Who has not watched the swallow on the wing; 






skimming along, now executing sudden turns and 
abrupt and intucate evolutions with astonishing 
celerity? The swallow delights to quarter the sur- 
face of pasture-landa, new-mown meadows, streams, 
and ponds, attracted by the abundance of insects on 
which it iseds, a smait snap of its bill, easily dis- 
tinguishable by an attentive ear, accompanying the 
capture of its prey. If the weather be warm, it dips 
an the water as it passes along, and eme) ges shahing 
the spray from its burnished r umage uninterrupted 
in ite career 

The swallow breeds t' .ce a year, chooung dii- 
ferent situations as they may present themselves 
we have known them frequently attach their nest 
to the inside of tall old chimneys, we have seen 
them building in bains and outhouses against the 
beams or ra(ters, and we well remember a pan or 
two annually building in a wheelwnght s workshop, 
undisturbed by the noe of hammi«i, axe, and saw, 
to the satisfaction of the good man, who left a place 
open for their gntiance and exit when hs workshop 
was shut Mr Selby says that where coal-pits 
abound the swallow sometimes fixes its nest against 
the side of a deseited shalt, a circumstance we 4 ave 
ourselves once or twice noticed = Ihe nest 1s aye 
at the top, and composed of clay o:1 mud, worked 
up by a glutinous exudation from the mouth of the 
bird into a prope: consistence = It 1s ined imter- 
nally with a bed of feathers = Lhe eggs ac five in 
number, of a white colour, speckled with icddish 
brown 

‘¢ The swallow,’ says White, “18 a delicate song- 
wter, and in soft sunny weather sings both paching 
and flying on trecs in a hind of concat and on 
chimney-tops ” Its notes are indced pleasing, but 
are huuicd and twittering, and are generally uttercd 
at sunise, when the weather is warm and gemal 

The swallow biings out her fist brood about the 
lask week in Junc o the fast in July and he 
second bioud towards the middle and cud of August 
During the month of Scptember the young of the 
last incubation have acquired full strength of wing , 
and at the cnd of that month, orm the besmning ot 
October, the gicat migratory movement southwards 
commences Multitudes fiom various quartets now 
congregate together and perch at maht in clusters 
on trees, bans, housc-tops, but especially amon 
the recd-beds of niashes and fons, round which as 
evening diaws on, they may be observed wheeling 
and skimming, now sinking, now rising and wheel 
ing again, all the while uttunng ther ganulous 
conceit, till, as 

§ Pvenin, draws crall 
Her ,radaal dusky ve J, 

they finally settle down and ul is quict and sili nt 
It 1s strange that so excellent an observer of nature 
as Gilbait White should hive entertuncd the opr 
mon that swallows hybernatc submerged in marshes 
o1 secicted in holes and caverns dike bats and thie 
more $0 as the ancients wore well awue of the 
mizratory movements, and of thea winter residence 
in Afiica 

Itisa remarkable circumstance im the history of 
ow Hinundinda, that they return ay to the 
same place, and resume and repan them old nests, 
or, if they have been destroyed, build others in their 
ptead , but the question uiscs, 1s not this to a 
rieater or css extent the same with all our summer 
vistors’ Do they not return to them old haunts, 
and if they do not tepur then nests, which are 
always spoiled by the winters rams and suows do 
they not ictuin to the same hedge row, the same 
copse, the same guden? Even with respect fo non 
nugtatory buds we think we have observed a ten 
dency to build in the vicinity of thea former nest, 
especially if unmolested , indeed, in the case of the 
hedge sparrow (Accentot modular) we have rc ison 
from pcrsonal eapenence, to believe it to be so 

Ihe swallow is very assiduous in the nuiture of 
her young She Icads them, as soon as they arc 
able to leave the nest, to the ridge of the bun or 
house-tup, where, settled in aiow, and as yet unable 
to exert their pinions in flight, she supplics them 
assiduously with fuod In a few days they begin to 
tiust to the ht wings, and follow thur parents, who 
jeed them dunng then aeial evolutions, but in a 
little time they depend on then own exeitions 

The foiked characte: of the tail casily dis- 
tinguishes the swallow fiom the rest of our 4 itish 
Huundinidew ‘The torehend and throat arc nich 
chestnut, the whole of the upper suttace and the 
breast aie black with reflexions of steal] blue and 
pus - @ white spot on the inner web of ail the tail- 
leathers except the two middle. Under surtacc 
white with a wash of reddish brown. 


1830 —Tar SwaLtow or PALEstive. 


The common swallow appeais to have a most ex- 
tensive range; not only does it visit Europe, but 
Awa Minor, Palestine, and the adjacept country, 
and in the earliest timep its habits of regular mi- 
@tation were observed and understuod, hence the 


——_ 
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expression -—“The stork in the heaven knoweth 
her appointed times, and the turtle and the crane 
and the swallow observe the time of their coming,” 
(Jeremiah vin.7) From a passage in Alstophanes 
we learn that among the Greeks the arrival of the 
crane pointed out the time of sowing, that of the 
kite the time of sheep-shearing, and that of the 
awallow the time to put on summer clothes. Ac- 
cording to the Greek Calinda: of Floa, hept by 
Theophrastus at Athens, the ornmthian winds blow 
and the swallow comcs between the 28th of Feb- 
ruary and the 12th of March 


1331 —Tue Cire Swarlow 


(Muundo jfutra) the Repubhcan Swallow of 
Audubon © Elias clegant species is a native of the 
western parts of the United States of America, and 
it 1s only ten ts comparatively speaking, that at 
has ventuted wathin the domains of civihvzed man 
Already, however, 1f 18 familia: in difterent Jocahtics 
of Ohio and Kentucky and his more recently 
appeared in the western pait of New Louk = Jake 
all the other Amectican swallows if passes the winter 
in tropical Amenica, and anives at ats nathan 
biceding-places in) Apul  Ehis species is grega 
rious an its habits, and numbas construct their 
symmitiical nests in Clusters as secn in Fig 1é3l, 
At the dawn of day they commence thar labours, 
collecting the mud ol which the cateror 18 formed, 
and persevere in then work until near midday 
When they relinquish at for some hours, employing 
the time an the capture of insects and ip acial 
gambuls In unsettled counties these buds avail 
themselves of the sides of rochs under the shelter 
of overhungang ledges but am civilized distiuicts 
they have already evinced a predilection tor the 
abodes of man building ucamst the walls of houses 
under the eaves of the rodi though they have not 
ino the Jeast chinged than style of uchitecture 
The nest ws homispheucal five inches mn diameta 
af ifs attachment to the wall, fiom wiich it projects 
six inches braving the enthince at the end of a 
shot neck The proeetion somewhat tuincd down 
wuds It as dined with diced grass and straw | The 
Whole is completed in three or four days The clitt 
swillow is morc Closely related to our miutin ain 
form, habits, and manners thin to our chimney 
swallow, at as active and rapid, feeding on the 
wing Its nutes peculiat, und miy be imitated by 
tubbing a moistened cork around the neck ot a 
bottle 

This swilaw mw chamactauzcd) by its even tal 
Instead of having the lower put of the buck white 
hike out window swallow oF miutin it is of a pul 
faiuginous tint as as uso the forche td) a nmitow 
blich line catends over the Jill fo eich eye, the 
upper puts gener uly mre glossy violet blach the 
breast as pale rufous ash colo the under parts 
duty winte  Tenupth fiveimches and ahalt  Pycs, 
fourm numba, whute spotted wath dusky brown 


1332 —ILar AminicaAn Bars Swarrow 


(Airundo rufa Tins species as the represent five 
of our chimney swellow ain the United Stites of 
Amica ands auniversal favediaite Et douatels on 
bans and outhouses but never tr chumneys ft as 
vary customary to fit up boxes for it to meste an 
and the country people have ao superstitious ade 
thu at they pernut the swallows to be shot ther 
cows will give bloody milk ound moreover that) the 
ban they tenant will never be st ech wath dight 
ming 80 at least wis Wilson assured who adds J 
noddcd assent for when the tenets of ah ene 
kan to the side of humanity one cin readily respect 
thei’ 

‘ Palyin May saystlas idmiuable wouter, ‘they 
beyin fo build Jiom the size ind stincture of thre 
nest af ws neuly a wee bab eat as comypletaly 
fininhed Tt as am the form) oof an inverted: cone 
with a porpondicubuseeth nn cut off cn that side by 
which it adharesto the pater oat the topat has an 
extension of the edge or ain cfiset, for the mate os 
fomile to mit on occasionally the upper diametel 
% about six mches ty five the hemght catermally 
seven inches thos shell ms forme! with mud 
mixed with Gne hay as plasterers do merta with 
han to make at adhere the better, fle mul sccme 
to be placed in regulu layers from side to side, the 
shells about an inch an thickness, und the hallow 
of the cone as filled with fing hay wall stuffed an, 
and above that i laid 2 hendful of downy te athers 
Though if as not uncommon for twenty on even 
thnty to build in the same bun, yet cverything 
seems Conducted with gical order and affection, all 
seems harmony among them, ts i the interest of 
each were that of all Several mests are offen 
within a fewanches of cach other, yet no appear- 
ance of discoid or quanielling takes place in this 
poacetul and affectionate commuffity ’ They have 
generally two brouds in the season 
twitters with great spnghthness, and thus cheers 
his mate durmg her task of incubation 


of this species 1s rapid and circuitous, and vancd | m itcrial subsegicd to ite aetion. 





ner nee ee 
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‘lhe male | 
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by the most complicated and sigzag evolutions. Th 
American barn-swallow differs trom our uropean 
swallow in pri 3 the under parts and the linin 
of the wing of a bught chestnut in the male, an 
of . rufuus white tint in the female, Length, seven 
inches. 


1328 (6) —Tur Martin, on Winvow-Swattow 


(Hirundo wihica), Who 1 not acquamted with 
this elegant |ittle bird, and with its clay-built nest, 
the “ pendent bed and procicant rr * which at 
makes under the caves of our houses? It aw the 
temple-haunting martlet of Shakspeme, the guest of 
summed, that 





nee done approve 
Hy biel ved manatvary that the heaven s breath 
Sinclls wooing ly 

‘Lhe matin, o: as White calls it, the house-maitin, 
usually appeats afew days later than the swallow, 
icpaing fo its old quarter, where, aller examining 
the shell of ite nest at gives some time to play, 
sporting and gambolling, and chasing ite insect 
food = Towaidsa the middle of May it aets iteell 
senlously to work in iestoting the dilapidated tene- 
ment, oF constiucting anew one ‘The crust or shell 
Is made of clay or mud, tempercd with glutinous 
saliva, and lined wath straws, wiass, and deathera, 
he egies arc fiom thice to five, and of a pinkish. 
white We may often observe sows of these clay- 
built homesteads under the caves of barns o: farm- 
houses, and if i interesting to see two ot thee 
little heads ee te out of each, watching thea 
Parcnts as they wing thar way, and dash by an 
pursuit of insects, or querously recaving the tuod 
Which, arresting then carce: for an instant, their 
poonts bring (hem Dunng the scason of meaubae 
fon the male utteis his soft: guttural song, sume. 
times while on the wing sometunes while chang 
fothe nest or cven anit, as af to chear his faithtul 
mate, patient in her appoited duties lwo broods 
Me pre Hehe, roduced every year, the fist leaving 
the nest in Judy, the qeconcdkin August ot the begin 
ning of Septamber 

The flight of the maran differ fiom that of the 
awallow, mn beng mor smooth and unio, with 
feoworand less abrupt turns and cvalutions tan ve ly 
ripid, but scacaly so much so as in the lattes 
Bp cies 

Jowards the end of September, and at the begins 
ning of Octobar, martins assemble m multitudes, 
day aller day increasing: thea numbers, till at Jast 
they swauin in Ane the au appearing crowded 
With them and the roots of bas and housas and 
the Jurgen branches of the trees htcally covered b 
them fbs de umion as preparatory to thet 
departure, which fakes place Pen the end of the 
month flock aller flock leaving, (ll, by the oth on 
bthol November all have disappoucd Phe martin 
is distinguished by the less forked character of the 
tal and ty the pure white of (he aump breast and 
under sartace Phe head, back, and wags ane 
pirphirh bhlick Phe faa ae covered wath white 
downto the very claws 

1328 (¢) law Sann Manin 

(Faundo rye) Phe sind martin, or bank 
swiullow asthe smallest of out Birtish Elaandinidsa 
but at cerfamly mikes ith appearnce the carhest, 
qiten about the end of March Is flight as leas 
pape trots than that cathe: of the swallow on house 
miutin and more vecilatin though atid! brisk 
ind united: Jo Spam fiom the mannc: an whieh 
fies this sp ccies as Called by the countiy peopl 
the mountain buttady (Papillon de Moutagna) ond 
foams dloan the markets at Vaden for the table 
Jtos tend cf shimmung over the surtace of wate 
rid flat due afhs and coammions seve nly yours ago 
Whitt says Sow few sind marting, Psce haunt 
the shuts ct To gon frequenting the duty pool 
moSt Gecipe ss dackds and about Whitechapel 
mid we oumelves hive scen them ain flocks vei th 
Sapentine nu ityde Park Phe gqnuoy oe, whoa do 
these andividuasy make ther nests fer umlile the 
swallow oro miautin, this species bores with ats: ball 
deep holes im abrupt precipitous oid banks, at the 
oatrenuty of which at makes an inuftificil nest ot 
hiy, straw, and feathers A convement spots 
viten colonized by scores of these bids, we may 
sity hiumdieds, we have secu stecp sand cliffs an 
Chostun and other places capecimally at overhanging 
aw rivulet, Joop hol 4 by thea burrows im the most 
cxtragidinary manner md im close anay, and Pro 
fessor Pallas say that on the hugh banks of the 
Titish thou ne ts are an some plices so numerous 
that when disturbed the ammates Come out in vast 
flocks and fill the au like flues These burrows are 
somtimes three fect im depth, and more or less 
tuntious and it is supposing that so small a bud 
shoid be so efficient a miner Its beak, however, 
(sec Figs 1333) ainstcad of being sott and tend 4 
White describes it in uncommonly hard and shaip, 


The flight |} and well calculated for working on the loose-tuxti ed 
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1836 — Head and Foot of Swift. 
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1996 — Head anu Foot of Large-winged Sualion 





1332 — An erican Barn Swallow 





1380 — Swallow of Paicatine 
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1341.—kavulent Swallow and Nest. 





-384 —LPurplo Martina and Ni at, 





1339 —White banded Swallow 





1388.—Tail of Long winged Swift. 





1342.—Glands of Stomach in Burda, 
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1337.—Long-winged Swift, 





Swallow and Nest. 
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with its miniature pickaxe, making greater progress 
than could be expected ; as it proceeds, it scrapes 
out with its feet the sand detached by its bill, and 
#0 continues its labours till the requisite depth is 
attained. 

This species is patie gregarious, and may be 
seen flying about, not only in company with others 
of its own species, but with swallows and martins, 
busy in the chase of prey. It probably breeds twice 
if not thrice in the season. The general colour of 
this species is mouse biown above, white beneath. 
The eggs, five in number, are white. 


1884.—Taxx Porris Martin 


( Hirundo ea). This well-known bird, says 
Wilson, ‘is a general inhabitant of the United 
States (of America), and a particular favounte 
wherever he takes up his abode.” It arrives in the 
southern frontiers late in February or early in 
March, reaches Pennsylvania about the first of 
April, and extends its migrations as far north as 
the country round Hudson's Bay, where it is first 
seen in May and disappears in August, 

«The summer residence of this agreeable bird is 
universally among the habitations of man, who, 
having no interest in his destruction, and deriving 
considerable advantage as wel) as amusement from 
his company, is generally his friend and protector, 
Wherever he comes he finds some hospitable retreat 
fitted up for his accommodation ail that of his 
young, either in the projecting wooden cornice, on 
the top of the roof, or sign-post, in the box appro- 
priated to the blue-bird (Saxicola sialis) ; or, 1f all 
these be wanting, in the dove-cot, among the 
pigeons. In this last case he sometimes takes 
possession of one tier of the premises, in which 
not a pigeon dare for a moment set its foot. 
Some people have large conveniences formed for 
the martins, with many apartments, which are 
usually fully tenanted and opeupicd every spring ; 
tind in such places particular individuals have been 
known to return to the same box for several suc- 
cessive years. Even the solitary Indian seems to 
have a particular respect for this bird. The Chac- 
fawa and Chickasaws cut off all the top branches 
from a sapling near their cabins, leaving the prongs 
a foot or two in length, on each of which they 
hang a gourd or calabash, properly hollowed out 
for their convenience. (See Fig. 1334) On the 
banks of the Mississippi the negroes stick up long 
canes with the same species of apartment fixed to 
their tops, in which the martins regularly breed. 
Wherever I have travelled in this country, I have 
with pleasure seen the hospitality of the inhabitants 
to this favourite bird.” 

The purple martin is the terror of crows, hawks, 
and eagles, uniting with the king-bird in attacking 
them ; and so well is this known to the lesser birds 
and to the domestic poultry, that as soon as they 
hear the martin’s voice engaged in fight, all is con- 
Tusion. ; 

“To observe with what spirif and audacity this 


its claws to the face of the oliff, and pegs away 
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MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


black, The female and young dre bluish brown, and 
have the belly whitish. Tail considerably forked. 
Length, about eight 1xches. Alar extent, sixteen. 


1328 (d).—Tx Swirr 


(Cypselus Apus). lus murayius, Temminck ; 
Sears ree Linea Provincial, Screech, 
Develing, Black Martin, Screamer, Squeeler ; 


Moutardier, Martelet, Martinet Noir, ou Grand 
Martinet, of the French: Rondone, Dini, and Dar- 
dano of the Italians; Ring-swala of the Swedes; 
Thurm Schwalbe of the Germans; Gier Zwaluw 
of the Netherlanders; Martin da of the antient 
British. 

In the 
thered ; a 
two middle are equal. 
and Foot of the Swift.) 

This species is the largest of our British Hirundi- 
Nidw, but its weight is proportionately small to its 
extent of wing ; the former being scarcely one ounce, 
the latter measuring eighteen inches. Length, 
eight inches. 

From its form, the swift is the most rapid in its 
flight of our swallow tribe; the air isits home. On 
the ground, from the shortness of its tarsi, it can only 
crawl; and from the length of its wings, unless it 
avails itself of some trifling elevation, it finds diffi- 
culty in rising and does not succeed until afler one 
or two trials. On the ground, however, the swift 
never willingly settles. Its feet, armed with sharp 
curved claws, are admirably adapted for clinging to 
the slightest roughness on the surface of rocks or 
towers, in the dark cievices of which it rears its 
young. The swift is the latest of its tribe to visit 
us, and the earhest to depart, appearing about the 
middle of April and retiring southwards in August ; 
and rearing only one brood. 

There are few village steeples round which these 
birds may not be seen wheeling and screaming dur- 
ing the fine evenings and mornings of June and 
July, now soaing aloft, now dashing round the 
angles of the building with astonishing address and 
velocity. It is interesting to watch them; on the 
wing they feed—they dnnk—they collect the ma- 
tenals of their nests—and enjoy the pleasures of 
existence. From dawn, till darkness commences, 
are they thus engaged, excepting the females, bruod- 
ing over their eggs in darkness: these are ever and 
anon visited by their mates, who wing their way 
repeatedly close past the crevices where the nests 
are placed, uttering a scream as they glide by, which 
is answered by a low mumur of complacency. 

The nest of the swift is composed of dry grass 
and light straws, interwoven and held together by a 
viscous substance; and lined with feathers, silk, 
and linen threads, skimmed from the ground dwing 
flight. The eggs are white, and from two to four 
inuumber, When the female, says White, has sat 
hard all day, she rushes forth just as it 1s dusk, re- 
heves her weary limbs, snatches a scanty meal, and 
returns to her work of incubation, The same writer 
notices the pouch full of insects under the tongue, 


enus Cypselus the tarsi are thickly fea- 
i the four toes are directed forwards, the 
(See Fig. 1335, the Head 
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al {llustrations,’ inquires 
whether the Hirundo Klecho of Dr. Horstiela 
cSasabor guleng of the Javanese), which is described 
by the doctor in the 13th vol. of ‘Linn. Trans.’ as 
eight inches and a half in length, is not the female 
of this species. Mr. Swainson considers paghlrt he 
intermediate between the typical swifta- and the 
swallows. To the first, he remarks, it is allied b 
its strong scansorial feet ; to the latter by the length 
ears am of the hind toe, and the depression 
of the bill. 


18387.—-Tuz Lone-winarp Swirt 


(Chatura macroptera). Generic characters :—Feet 
as in Macropteryx; but the tarsus longer than the 
middle toe. Tail short and even, with the shafts 
prolonged into acute points. (See Fig. 1338.) 

The long-winged swift is brown, with the wings 
and tail glossed with greenish blue, the back being 
of a grey white, the chin and under tail-coverts 
snowy; the tail is even. Thia species and the 
Hirundo albicollis are two of the largest Bpecies yet 
discovered of a very singular group of swifts which 
have the tail-feathers spined, and even more rigid 
than those of the wood-peckers ; by this structure, 
as Mr. Swainson remarks, the birds can remain for a 
considerable time in the most perpendicular situa- 
tions. The expanded tail, he adds, thus acts as a 
powerful support, which is further increased by the 
size and strength of the claws, these last being much 
larger than those of ordinary swallows. Most of the 
species are natives of America, but Mr. Swainson 
does not say whether this is a native of that country. 


1389.—Tne Wuirr-panpep SWALLOW 


(Hirundo Jasctata). Hirondelle i ceinture blanche, 
Button. This bird, which is extremely rare, is a 
native of South America. Aceording to Buffon it 
is sometimes seen perched on floating trees in the 
rivers of Guiana, but of its habits and nidification 
we have no details. 


340.— THe SALANGANK, or Escutert SWALLOW 
(Hirundo esculenta). Lawet of the Javanese. 


1341.—Tue Lincur 


(Hirundoa fuciphaga). Winchi of the Javanese. 
“These two species, with others not clearly defined, 
are the constructors of those singular nests which 
are prized as luxuries by the Chinese, and form so 
considerable an article of commerce. 

The Lawet is brown above, whitish beneath, and 
at the end of the tai, which is forked. The Linchi 
is rather smaller than the former, being about five 
inches long ; its under parts are white, and its wings 
are longer in proportion. Specimens of both these 
birds are in the Museum of the Hast India Company, 

Much has been wiitten about these birds and 
their nests, till, from clashing opinions, the subject 
has become involved in difficulty. According to 
Lamouroux, there are three species which make 
edible nests, the most valuable being those of the 
smallest species, which he states is distinguished by 


x bird sweeps round the hawk or the eagle is asto- 
“Mishing. He also bestows an occasional bastinading 
“onthe king-bird, when he finds him too near his 
premises, though he will at any time instantly co- 
Operate with him in attacking the common enemy.” 
The flight of this bird is remarkably gracetul, 


the feet not being covered with down; it is never 
found inland, but always on the sea-coast. The nest 
in clear and white, and composed, as he believes, of 
sca-plants of an order termed by him Gelidia, which 
by boiling or steepmg in water may be almost wholly 
reduced to jelly. Others consider the nest as a soit 


| which, when these birds are wantonly shot, is usuall 
discovered. [t is in this way that all our Lritish 
swallows store up food for their young. 
In Derbyshire, the swift, the swallow, and the 
| martin, haunt the precipitous rocks of limestone, and 
there build and breed, as we have abundantly ex- 





easy, and rapid; he darts along with the swift- 
ness of an arrow, and wheels and turns with the 
mosf surprusing address. His usual note is loud 
and musical, resembling the sylables “‘ pewo-peuo- 
yeuv,” but is frequently aiueeeded by others more 
ow and guttial, Most of the swallow tabe feed 
upon the smaller insects, This species, on the 
contrary, prey» on wasps, bees, and even large 
beetles, as goldsunths (Cetonia), &e., which are 
swallowed whole.” 

“At the approaching dawn,” says Nuttall, “the 
merry marlin begins lis lively twitter, which, con- 
tinuing for half a minute, subsides until the twilight 
is fairly broken. To this prelude succeeds an am- 
mated and incessant musical chattering, sufficient, 
near the dwelling, to awaken the soundest sleeper. 
Tins early vigils are scarcely exceeded by the 
domestic cock: the industrious farmer hears the 
pleasing call to Jabour, and associates with the 
favourite bird the idea of an econumual, cheer- 
ful. and useful guest. In the middle States, from 
the 15th to the 20th of Apzil, the martins begin to 
prepare their nest, which is usually made of small 
green or dry leaves, &traws, hay and feathers, laid 
in considerable quantities. The eggs, pure white, 
are from four to six, and without spots. They 
rear two broods in the season. Several pairs alsb 
well harmoniously in the same box. The male, 
very attentive to his sitting mate, also takes part in 
aie tusk of incubation; and his notes at this time 
have apparently a peouliar and expressive tender- 
ness, 

Lhe male purple martin is dark bluish glossy 
purple: the wings and forked tail are brownish 


! 
’ 


ees The swilt, short is is ifs stay in these 
atitudes, is spread over the greater part of Eu- 
rope. It vimts Lapland, Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden; in which last country Professor Nilsson 
states that af makes its nest in hollows of trees in 
the woods. Its eastward range appears to be as far 
as the mountain-lake Baikal. At Erzerum it has 
been observed in numbers from May till September. 
Mr, Yarrell states that he has never seen this species 
in any colleetion brought from India, It has been 
noted at Madeira. Montagu extends ifs southward 
range in Africa as far asthe Cape: Temminek limits 
it to the tropics. In our own country it has been 
remarked that swifls are Jess plentiful with us than 
they formerly were. 

With the exception of the throat, which is dusk 
grey, the plumage 1s sooty black with a greenish 
tinge. The tail is forked. The plumage 10 cluse 
and firm, 


1336.—Tnr Laracre-wingev SwALLow 


Wead and 
oot. Generic characters :—Tarsus remarkably short 
and naked; anterior toes long, and nearly equal ; 


(Macropteryr longipennis, Swainson). 


hinder tue very short. Tail Jong and forked. Lo- 
cality, India. 

The present species, given as an example of the 
genus Macropteryx, is of an obscure glossy green 
above; the throat, breast, and lower part of the 
back light grey; belly, spot on the scapuiars, and 
line over the eye, white; ears rufous; front with 
an incumbent crest. 

Mr. Swainson, whose description this is, and who 
has given an elegant figure of the bird in the second 
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of fish-spawn; others as composed of inspissated 
sca-foam, or the juice of a tree; and others of mol- 
luscous animals, 

To give an idea of these nests, several of which, 
varying in clearness of composition, we have ex- 
amined, we may describe them as resembling in form 
that of the chimney-swallow, being concave, shallow, 
and lined with feathers ; but {he crust or shell, instead 
of being made of clay, is something in appearance 
hike fine manna as sold at the druggist’s shops, 
approximating, however, to coarse isinglass. Sir G. 
Staunton says :—“‘In the Cass, a small island of 
Sumatra, we found two caverns running horizontally 
into the side of the rock, and in these were a number 
of those birds’-nests so much prized by the Chinese 
epicures. They seemed to be composed of fine 
filaments cemented together by a transparent viscous 
matter, not unlike what is left by the sea upon stones 
alternately covered by the tide, or thoge gelatinous 
animal substances found floating on every coast. 
The nests adhere to each other, and to the sides of 
the cavern, mostly in horizontal rows, without any 
break or interruption, and at different depths from 
filty to five hundred feet. ‘The same sort of nests 
tre also said to be found in the deep caverns at the 
foot of the highest mountains in the middle of Java, 
at a distance from the sea.” “The value of these 
nests is chiefly ascertained by the uniform fineness 
and delicacy of their texture, those that are white 
and transparent being most esteemed, and fetching 
often in China their weight in silver.’ 

Montbeillard, who in 1741 visited the straits of 
Sunda near Java, and went ashore on an islet called 
the Little Toque, discovered a deep cavern in the 
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*ooks on the brink of the sea, the mouth of which 
was darkened by multitudes of swallows pouring out 
mm swarms, and the roof of the cavern was covered 
with their nests. He desciibes them as softening in 
water, and as composed of fish-spawn, resembling 
half-melted glue which floats on the sea, and adds, 
‘¢yometimes threads of this viscous substance are 
seen hanging to the bills of these birds, and which 
have been apposed without foundation, to be ex- 
tracted from the stomach in the breeding-season.” 
Jt was perhaps this passage that induced Sir E. 
Home to examine the gastric glands of a species of 
swallow of very large size, and which he regarded 
as the edible swallow, brought fiom Java by Sir T. 
8S. Raffles In this species he found the gastric 

lands projecting, and splitting into several pon- 
tions like the petals of a flower, and argues that their 
development is to supply a secretion tor the torma- 
tion ot the nests. Fig 1342 shows -—a, the gullet and 
gizzard of the Java swallow laid open; 8, the gas- 
tric glands magnified two hundred and twenty-five 
times; c, the same glands in the common swallow ; 
p, the same giands in the blackbird, &, similar 
glands in the pylorus of the human stomach, mag- 
nified nine hundred times. Against the inference 
of Sn E. Home it 18 objected, and with force, that 
it does not appear that the swallow he examined 
(double the size of our swallow) was one of the 
edible species, and that we have not the shadow of 
proof from analogy to conclude that these gastuc 
glands, for whatever reason they might be deve- 
loped, secrete the materials of the nest. The most 

rubable theory 18, that whatever else may be used, 
the bid, as is the case with the swallow and swilt, 
employs a viscid saliva as a cementing medium ; 
as M. Reinwardt, a celebrated prolessor, who re 
sided a conade:able time in Java, and made some 
careful rescarches upon the sulyect, came to the 
conclusion that the bid consolidates, if 1t does not 
wholly form, {8 nest with a viscous and glutinous 
filund, secreted by its very Ime ye (salivary) 
glands. Mr Crawtoid, Jafe British resident at the 
cout of the Sultan of Java, and who supe:mtended 
the collection of these nests (for they are claimed as 
royal property, and form a valuable branch of the 
revenue of the state) at Karang-Bolang for several 
years, has given us an interesting commetctal hs- 
tory of them too long to be quoted We may ob- 
serve, however, that about twenty-seven thousand 
pounds, the chief part of the best quality, are an- 
nually expoifed fiom Java but a still greater 
quantity from the Suluk Archipelago, that much is 
also exported from Ccylon and New Guinea, and 
that altogether about thnty thousand tons of Chinese 
shipping are engaged in the traffic, frerghted with 
property woith in the eur eee 284 2908 | ‘The 
danger attendant upon the col’ecting of the nests in 
the awiul caverns 1s described as imminent in the 
extreme. 


Family TODIDA, Vigas (THE TODIES) 


The Todics are chatacterized by a peculai flat- 
ness or depression of the bill, whieh haya wide gape 
margined with vibiisse. The bieadth vaies in 
some ‘as the Kurylaim) if as very bioad, somewhat 
resembling the bill ot the Podarg, with a boat-hke 
upper mandible. The wings are rounded, the 
{ursi of moderate Jength, the two outer toes ae 
united as far as the last joint. The habits of these 
birds are httle known. 


1343.—THr GREEN Toby 


( Todus viridis). Genene characters —Bill length- 
ened; broad throughout, suddenly contracting at 
the tip; vely flat. Vibrisse few and weak, tail 
short, taisi weak; toes short. Locality, Fropical 
America, 

The green tody inhabits the islands of Jamaica, 
Hayti, and others. It 1s said to be a bird of recluse 
habits, haunting the borders of retired marshes, and, 
as Sloane says, ‘‘ melancholy places,” sitting with its 
head crouched between its shoulders; and suffering 
itself to be approached within a few feet, and gazed 
at for minutes together before it will move. ‘It 
keeps much about houses in the country parts, flies 
very low, and probably may be easily tamed ” 
These birds, says Lesson, live upon insects winch 
they eatch in the mud or the water; “ they are in 
trath water moucherolles, and their wide and flat- 
tened bili, furnished with asperities, or teeth, permit 
them to sift the mud and retain the prey: they also 
seek for small insect» under the moss or on the 
banks of nvulets.” The nest 1s built on the ground, 
of cotton down, feathers, mose, and other soft ma- 
terials; the eggs are five in number and of a blue 
colour. This little bird, which does not much ex- 
ceed a wren in size, is of a fine bight green above, 
whitish beneath; the throat 1s svarlet; the sides 
rosy; the under tail-coverts yellow. 


1344.—THe Javanese Evry1armus 


ase pore Javanicus). Generic characters :—Bill 
broader than the head; under mandible very thin; 
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nostrils beeal, transverse, oval; wings rounded: tail 
rounded. Fig. 1845 displays the characters of the 
bill and feet in this genus, which 13 restricted to 
India and the Indian Archipelago. 

The Javanese Eurylaimus is a native of Java and 
Sumatra ; it frequents the banks of rivers and lakes, 
feeding on insects and worms. It builds its nest 
pendent from the branch of a tree which overhangs 
the water. Jn Java it tenants the most remote and 
innecesaible wastes covered with extensive forests 
and abounding with rivers and marshes... General 
colour, tich vinous purple , forehead black ; back of 
the neck brown; wings blackish brown, with a yel- 
low streak between the coverts and secondaries ; and 
bordered with yellow, which extends underneath 
the shoulders. Twuil-coverts black, with yellow tips, 
fail-feathers black, witha white mark, the two middle 
excepted. Ball smegulatly variegated and stiped: 
the ridge yellowish; the edges black. Tarsi dusky 
yellowish. 


Family HALCYONIDAS (KINGFISIIERS). 


In ths family are included several genera which 
differ much in then habits and modes of life, 
some tesembling ow well-known kingfisher im the 
metalhe biillancy of then plumage, as well as in 
their darting upon fishes, which constitute theu 
food; otheis again, with a fuller and less glossy 
plumage, feeding on reptiles, insects, and small qua- 
diupeds, and never plunging into the water alter prey 
arying in minor details, all present the follow- 
ing chwacters —the beak is lengthened and pointed , 
the tam: aeshot, the toes feeble, and the outer 
and middle are united as far as the last yoint. tn 
some there are only two anterior tocs, the innermost 
being deficient 
We shall not enter into the minutie of subeeneric 
details, but procecd to alustiate the fannly by a 
few observations on ow pictonal specimens, which 
will convey a clearer idea of the vauous forms it 
includes than a dry disquisitign on the shght difle- 
rential characters wluch guide the natmalist in his 
pubdivisions, 


1346 —Tur Gicanric Kinarisurr 


(Dacelo gyantea). This remaukable bid (one of 
the aberrant forms of the family) 15 4 native of New 
Holland The plumage ts full and soft, and the 
feathers of the head me elongated into a crest 
The bill is large, Jong, powertul, and swollen at the 
sides the edge of the upper mandible 1 bowed in 
nea the point, which latte: i» acute and bends over 
the pomt of the lower mandible The tars are 
stout, the toes armed with sharp claws, the wing» 
are rather long, advaneing when folded half way 
down the tal—this is long, broad, and somewhat 
rounded = ‘The eyes have a forward situation, being 
placed close tu the base of the beak, imparting a 
sharp, cunning, and even flerce expression to the 
aspect, and well depieting the disposition of the 
bud, which 18 daring and rapacious Among the 
wouded mountain distiicts mm many parts of Aus- 
traha, and especially those which boder the Mur- 
1umbidgee river, this species Is very common, and 
may be observed sitting on the wateh for ats prey, 
which consists of insects, small quadrupeds, and 
reptiles = Kver and anonit breaks ouf mto asingulat 
abrupt daugh, somewhat resembling the syllables 
yeh-yah yah, commencing in a low and gradually 
ising fo a high and loud tone, startling when heard 
anndst the solitudes of the woods | From = this wild 
and discondant cry it bas obtained from the colo- 
nists the title ot the “laughing o: feathered jackass ’ 
The natives at Yas call it) gobera om  yogobera 
One seldom faughs without bemg answered by a 
second, and among diurnal buds it 15 the first which 
is heard in the morning, and the last at the close of 
evening, It mses with the dawn, when the woods 
re-echo with its gurgling daugh, and at sunset they 
are heard again in dissonant chorus 

Unqualihed for plunging im the stream, this bird 
is vigilant in the pursuit of reptiles and insects 
Snakes are a favourite food, and 1t may offen be seen 
flying to a tree with one of these reptiles in its beak, 
holding it just behind the head Generally the 
snake 1s killed before being carried away , but some- 
times the bird 1s observed on the branch to break 
the 1eptile’s head to pieces with its stiong sharp 
beak Occasionally, as it 1s asserted, the gigantic 
kingfisher will kill young chickens, and catry away 
egg», but ita services in destroying reptiles com- 

ensate the settler furthese petty depredations. We 

ave seen a specimen of this bird in captivity’ ge- 
nerally it aat quietly on its perch, earnestly watching 
all around it, and now and then uttering 1ts atl 
jaugh; on food being presented, it became highly 
excited, traversed its cage, repeatedly exerting its 
voice, and manifesting by every action the utmost 
eagerness and spirit. The general colour above 1 
olive brown: beneath whitish, with obscure dusky 
bars on the breast; top of the crest brown; a white 
belt above each eye goesround the occiput; and a 
broad white collar extends from the throat over the 
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sides of the neck; the tail banded with black and 
ferruginous white at the tip. Total length, one toot 
g!X inches. 


1347.—-THxe CINNAMON CRAR-EATER 


(Halcyon cinnamomina, Sw.). This species 8 a 
native of New Zealanh The general plumage ts 
of a dehivate fawn-colour ; the wings and tail change- 
able blue-gieen; ear-teathers sea giecn, whence a 
narrow black line extends round the back of the 
nech. ‘Total length, ten inches, Of its habits we 
have no precise details. 


1318.—THE BeLtrep KINGFelEeR 


The Belted Kingfishe: 
sa native af Awerca, from Hudson's Bay to 
Meaica, and 1s *. constam resident in the states 
of Lommana, Misstippi, Avhanans, and all the 
districts that he to the South of North Carolina, 
whenee if migrates southwards duung severe 
wintas The flight of this bird as very rapid, 
and in the course of its excursions, if it passes over 
uw pool, it suddenly checks ttvelt imi ite careet, 
poses in the air hke a kestrel, and inspects the 
water beneath, watching the movements of the 
fishes, itthen dashes spirally down headlong into 
the water, seizes a fish, and alights on the nearest 
tree oF stump, where it swallows ifs prey in a mo- 
ment. Walon states that this bund dehghts im 
murmining streams and falling waters, “not merely 
that they may soothe his ear, but fora giatification 
somewhat more substantial, Amidst the 1oar of 
the cataract, o8 over the foam of a forrent, he sits 
perched upon an overhanging bowgh, glancing his 
plereing eye in every drection Delow for his sealy 
piey, which, wath a sudden cncular plonge, he 
aweeps fiom thei native elemant, and swallows in 
an instant His voice, whieh is not unhke the 
twrhng of a watchmans rattle, is naturally loud, 
harsh, and sudden, but 1 softencd by the sound ot 
the bawling streams and cascades among which he 
gonerally rambles.” ‘Mill dams are particularly 
visited by this feathered fisher, and the sound of his 
pipe mas well known to the muller as the rattling of 
us own happer. Rapid streams, with high per pen- 
dheular banks, particularly ithey be ofa hard, ¢layey, 
ot sandy miatine, ate also the favounte places of 
tegart tot this bid, not only because in such places 
the snall fish me more erposea to view, but becnuse 
those steep and dry banks are the chosen situation of 
hiwwnest. Into these he digs with his bill aud claws, 
sometimes to the extent of four or five feet” The 
evtiemity a4 made capacious, and here, on a few 
sticks and feathers, the exes are deposited, five m 
number, and of a pure white | The paicnts are very 
attentive fo then young, and the female employs 
vitious artifices to diaw the intruder from her 
brood. The same excavation 1s used by the same 
pan yea: after year im succession. 

Phe plumage ot this bird is close and compact. 
General colour above, light blue, the shalt of each 
leather blackish, a winte spot before the eye, and 
a stienk of the same below at, quill feathers brown. 
ish black, bared with white, secondanes blue on 
the outer web. Two middle tail feather blue, the 
rest brownish blick Dbaned with white, a broad 
collar of whife from the throat over the sides of the 
neck, a blue band across the breast, sides mottled 
with blue, under parts white Total length (welve 
inches and a half The feathers of the head are 
long, narrow, and pointed, and form a crest capable 
of being elevated and depressed 


1349, 1350 ~-Tuu Cowwon Kingrisien 


(Aledo Ispaday This as the Martin-Péecheut of 
the French, and also Poscheur, Martinet Peschew, 
Tartarin, Artec, and Moumer, according to Belon ; 
Prambino, Ucello dal Paradiso Pescatore, Pescatore 
dal Re, Martiny Peseatore, Ucello di Santa Viana, 
and Vitiolo of the Itahans, according: to Belon, 
Ucello della Madonna, Ucello Santa Maria, Piom- 
bino, and Alcione of the same, accomliny to the 
Prince of Musgnano, Gemeine Kisvogc) (Bich. 
stern) and Grosser Klemer und Fremdar fsvoga 
(Brehm) of the Germans ; Glas y dorlan of fle ane 
cient Baitish. 

fhe kingfisher 1s common in most puts of Eu- 
rope, and there are few of our streams and tivers 
flowing through fertile me ads, abounding with fish, 
over which this beauuful but voracious bid may 
not be seen glancing backwards and forwards, ifs 
metallic hues glittering in the sun. Oecasiontally 
it hovers at @ moderate clevation over the water, 
and then dats down with astommshing velocity and 
auddenness on sume unwaly fish, which, heedless of 
its @e, ventures near the surface, and which 18 sel- 
dom missed by the heen eyed bird. The ordimary 
manner, however, 1p which the kingfisher captures 
its finny preys by remaining gue perched on 
sume stump o1 branch overhanging the water, and 
then intently watching with dogged perseverance 
for the favourable moment in which to make tt 
plunge; it marks the shoals of minnows gliding 
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past the trout lurking beneath thé dontqealnent | 
of some stone or in the shadow of the bank—the 


roach and dace pursuing their 






course. At length, 


attracted by « floating inseqt, one rises td take the 
rise; at that instant, like a shot, down descends 


he ghttenn bird, the 
bling with its plunge; t 


stal water ecarcely bub- 
next moment it re- 


appears, bearing ite victim in its beak, with which 


it returns to its restin 


hold, it passes the fi bation its mandibles, 


lace; without loosing is 
1 


_ it has fairly grasped it by the tail; then by striking 
smartly its head three or four times against the 
branch, ends its struggles, reverses its position, and 


swallows it whole. 


Quict secluded novks, seldom 


disturbed by the intiusion of any save the “ honest 
a aL sheltered spots of the :1ver margined with 
alders and willows, mill-dams, surrounded by tran- 


ual 


Jabour assiduously in the support of their young. 
The place chosen for incubation 1s the bank of the 
river where it 1s steep or ovethanging, and here it 
either canstructs, or appropriates to itself, a burrow 
two or three feet in extent, bearing diagonally up- 
wards. It 1s said to select not unfiequently the old 
burrow of a water-rat, but of this we are not con- 
vinced, at al! events we have seen the holes of the 
kingfisher half-way down the steep and pertectly 
peipendicular face of banks, which the water-rat 
could not have made, and which, we have no doubt, 
were the work of the birds themeelves At the end 
of the gallery 1s a httle chamber, and heie, without 
making any nest, the female Jays he: eges, from 
five to seven in number, and of a clear pinky white. 
While engaged in the work of incubation the female 
1s supplied by her industrious mate, and as the fish- 
bones and scales are disyorged (for, like owls, the 
kingfisher recasts the indigestible paits of its food), 
a ciicle of these rejectanea surround the eggs, 
which, after the young are hatched, is greatly 
increased, and hence has arpen the supposition 
that of pellets of fish-bones 1s the nest composed 
The young are clamoious for food, uttering an in- 
cessant cy they soon acquie their bulhant plu- 
mage, and when able to leave their abode, follow 
their parents, and resting on a branch 11 some 
lonely i1etieat, tax the industry of them parents 
They are, however, soon able to fish for themselves. 
The kingfisher performs a sort of limited migia- 
tion; when winter sets in and drives the fish from 
the shallows to deep and sheltered bottoms, tieezes 
the mill-dams, or coats with ice the sluggish basin 
worked out by the river’s current in uch alluvial 
soi], these bids wander from the interiot to the 
coast, and frequent the mouths of rivulets, entering 
large navigable nveis, dikes near the sea, and 
similar places, especially on the southern portion of 
our Island, This cucumstance was not unknown 
to Belon, and in his ‘ Portraits d’Oyseaux,’ under 
the cut of the kingfisher he gives the following 
“* quatrain :’— 
* Le Martinet pea hour fit #1 de meure 
kn tempa d hvver au bord de} o can, 


Lt en este, sur la riviére ou extan, 
kt do poisson se ropaist a toute heure,” 


The colouring of this beautiful bird 1s as follows 
Bill blackish brown, reddish at the base. Behind 
each eye 1s a pateh of light orange biown, suc- 
ceeded by a white one. From each corner of the 
under mandible proceeds a stieak of verditer blue, 
tinged with verdigiias green. Crown of the head 
decp olive gicen, the feathers tipped with verdigiis 
green From the nape of the neck to the tai is a 
strip of verditer blue feathers, tinged in some shades 
with veidigiuis green Chin and throat yellowish 
white. Bieast, belly, and vent orange brown, 
palest towards the under tail-coveits Tail green- 
wh blue, the shaits of the feathers black. Legs 
pale tile red (Selby ) 

The irides ate biscl 
not so Jong as in the other sex. 
are deeper and’ more of # green shade. 
beven inches. 


1351.—Tax Sacizi p KINGFISHER 


(Todiramphus sacer). The Sacicd Kingfisher (with 
other allied species) is @ native of the islands of the 
South Seas. These birds inhabit woods, and perch 
almost constantly on thecocoa-palms Then nourish- 
ment appeais to consist almost exclusively of small 
flies; these they catch, when settling on the spathes 
loaded with the flowers of the palm. The islanders 
name these birds O-tataré, and used to regaid them 
as vucred, severe penalties being inflicted on those 
wi.o destroyed them. 

In the islands of Tahiti, Borabora, &c., the pre- 
sent species 1s very common, frequenting the cocoa- 
nut trees, which form girds on the shares of those 
islands. Its flight is short, and it 18 not timid. Ac- 
cording to Latham it has been found in Dusky Bay, 
New Zealand. ° 

The total length of this beautiful bird is about 

~ nine meohes. “Bill black, wlute at the origin of the 


The hill of the female 1s 
The colours also 
Length, 


astoral scenery, are the favomite haunts of 
this bird. Its mate 1s its only companion, and both 


LL A a Saree eter emer nero eee nega eennneeern a 


MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 
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mandible; aummit of the head covered with 
een feathers, which form a sort of hood, 
separated by a lange white streak which rises on the 
front, passes above the eyes, and continues behind 
the occiput. A large black line springs from the 
eye, and taking a tinge of green and then of brown, 
forms a border to the white line and circumscribes 
it. Throat, breast, and all the upper part of the 
body pure white ; a very large, whitsh, demicollan, 
waved with hght brown and very Jight chestnut, oc- 
cuptes the upper part of the mantle and 1s bordered 
with black ; the back, coverts of the wings, :ump, 
upper part of the fail and wings, are uniiorm 
bluish green ; primaries brown and blue on then 
ipa edges, secondary lapped with brown; taisi 
ack, 


lower 
i brownish 


1352.—TuHr Burune-prev 


(Ceyx Meninting). The Burung-biru, or Menin- 
Ae watu of the Javanese; Alvedo Biru, Hors- 
ield. 

The genus Ceyx has only two feeble anterior toes 
and a hind-toe ; the bill 1s straight and sharp. The 
tail very short. 

Di Horsheld describes the Burung-biru as by no 
means tncommon in Java He observed it chiefly 
in the inferio: in Jow situations, but 1t was also found 
in the mautime districts. Its habits and manneis 
were those of the Ewopean hinghsher. It darts in 
short, rapid flights along the surface, over rivulets 
and lakes, emitting a» if moves shimll sounds in a 
high hey These sounds are so stiong and acute, 
that when the bid i» near they stuke the ear in an 
unpleasant manner. It 1s not unfrequently obse:ved 

perched on trees on the banks of sivulcts, and its 
food consists of small fishes and aquatic inscets. 
This species is found also in New Guinea. 


1353 --Tue Lugon Cryx 


(Ceyx tridactyla® Aledo trdactyla, V.atham) 
This spccies, which uhabits the Jsle of Lucon, 18 
deecnbed by Sonnerat as about one-third less than 
the Enmopean hingfisher, and as one of the most 
bilhant of buds = The upper surface 1s of a deep 
hlac, the wings decp glossy indigo blue, with a 
border of shining Jight blue round each feather. 
Under paits white , bill of a pale carmine red; feet 
red = Colonel Syhes notices the Ceyx tudactyla 
among the buds of the Dukhun. 


13854 —Tux Great Sennoar KinorisHEer 


(Isda gigantea), This Jaige species, a repre- 
sentative of the subgenus Ispida of Swainson, 14 a 
native of Senegal, above it is cinereous spotted 
with white, chin and cheehs whife: breast with a 
veg tufous band; head above black, crested be- 
Linc 

Ot the manners of this species, excepting that 
they generally resemble those of the common hing- 
fisher, and othe: species of the genus Alcedo, 
nothing 1» definitely known. 


1355 —Tux New TIorrann Kinaristrr 


(Alcyone Australis) The genus Aleyone differs 
from Alcedo only in the feet, having three toes, 
two before. In its habits and mannes this beau- 
titul bud resembles our Butish species, having the 
same rapid arrow-like flight and the same made of 
datting on its mey Tt haunts stredms and tivers, 
perching on the branches of dead trees, and from 
Its post of observation plunges into the water be- 
neath, seldom missing its finny victim = The body 
above and the sides of the head and neck we 
sluning mazaine blue, under parts rufous, throat 
whitish, wings dusky black. It 1s descubed and 
fgmed by Mr. Swainson (‘ Zool. Ilus.,’ let series) 
unde the title of Alcedo azurea. 


1356 —Tnx ‘T'rrnate KinGrisner 


(Zanysiptera Dea), Alcedo Dea, TLinn.; Martin- 
pecheur de Ternate, Buffon. In the genus Tany- 
siptera the bill as rather short and thick, at aaht 
and acnte, the tail 1s graduated; the two middle 
tail-featheis the longest. ‘This beautifully coloured 
bud 14 a native of the Moluccas, and it mostly 
happens that the specimens brought to Europe are 
destitute of the wings and legs. According to Mr, 
Vigors, this bird links the true kingfishers to the 
Jacamars (Galbula) (approaching most nearly to 
the Paradise Jacamar), and resembling those birds 
in its habits, which, however, are not very fully 
ascertained. : 

This species 1s intense black-azure above, white 
beneath; head and wing-coverts cosrulean blue; 

ereathers white, margined with caprulean; the 
two middle ones cogrulean, running out narrow, and 
ending spatulate, the web of the terminal portion 
being white. 


1357.—T'ax Braoapv-Bittep Lamproriza 
Sie rotila platyrhyncha). Mr, Swainson, who 
Ounded the genus Lamprotila, gives the following 
characters Plumage metallic green and gold ; 
as i 
















nr 


bill very broad, and dilated 
menabrenacsons, egrtire by rn He Wings 
in form approaching those of the isoamars: 
pare ane fi a eathers or er m ree 
is bir e plumage of whic i : 
changeable ‘metallic hie of burnish gat ye 
oll, appears to resemble the jacamars in its habits 
arting from its perch at insects as they pass. and 
returning to 1ts post of observation, We have et 
much to learn respecting its economy, y 


qurved; nostril, 


1858 —Tnxz Panavisz JacamMar 


(Galbula paradisea); the Swallow-tail 
fisher of fidwards. The genus Galbula is dist) 
guished by its metallic plumage; by the bi}} baling 
very long, perfectly straight, an B 
pressed ; wings shoit; tail lengthened and 
duated ; toes in pairs (zygodactylous), or the hind- 
toe wanting: nostrils with” a few strong bustles 
Cuviei, who places the jacamars in the Scansorml 
vider, observes that in either points they approach 
the kingtishers; and both Mr. Vigors and Mr 
Swainson, as well as Mr. G. Gray, assign them to 
the family of the latter. The jacamars are recluse 
birds, tenanting extensive woods ; “ they generally 
sit on low naked branches in the forest paths 
Whence they dait upon butterflies, spearmg them 
with then Jong bill; then haunts, indeed, may tre- 
quently be known by the peonne being stewed with 
the beautitul wings of then victims, the body of 
which alone they devour.” All the species’ are 
Ameucan. The Paradise Jacamat is a native of 
Surinam: its size somewhat exceeds that ofa lark : 
the geneial colour is golden green: the throat. 
neck, and lesser wing-coverts are white, the head 
violaceous brown, the bill and feet, the latte: of 
which are feathered to the toes, black, the two 
cential taul-feathers are the longest. 


King. 


t&e 


1859 —Tne Mexican Mormor 


(Priomtes Mesicanus). Gencric character :—Both 
mandibles slightly curved and com lessed ; the 
margins with strong denticulations, Tongue long, 
slender, the sides ciated Wings shoit, :ounded. 
Tail Jengthened, cuneated. Feet giessoial, as in 
Meciops (Sw.) 

M: Swainson (‘ Classification of Buds’) remarks 
that cvery witfer since the davs of Linneus (who at 
first actually classed them in the same genus) has 
placed the motmots (Puonites) and the toucans 
(Rimphastos) close together, not only fiom the 
sliniiainty of fhem habits, but from the stiucture of 
the tongue, which in both a» long, and so much 
Cihated at its side» as to resemble # feather, so fai, 
therefore, he observes, the 1esemblance 1s unques- 
tionable =“ But,” continues Mr Swainson, “the 
fect of the motmot are totally different trom the 
toucan, they are not scansonal, but of that parti- 
cular structure so common among the Fissnostres. 
The toucans we know, from persynal observation, to 
be greganous, living in flocks, and seeking then 
food fiom the tops of lofty tiees the motmot 15 
solitary, hiding m the deep shades of the forests, 
and, like othe: an-feeding buds, 15 always found 
sitting nearly motionless Here, then, 1s a very 
obvious departure fiom the stiuctwe and habits of 
the toucan The question thet 18, to what does it 
lead? It to the hornbills (whch has been interred 
fiom the structure of the feet), we should have nu 
diminution 1n the size of the bill, which in both the 
hornbills and toucans 3s equally large, but in the 
motmot of an ordinary and propoitionate size: we 
should futher expect a bud which was gregarious, 
since both these groups meso. Yet there 1s nothing 
in the motmot, beyond its teet, which will at all 
assimilate it to the perchers, while its fissiostial 
habit of catching its food upon the wing, and the 
discovery of the bioad-billed species, Prionites pla- 
ty? hynchus, seems to us @ conclusive argument for 
placing this genus 1n the fissirostial oidei, as more 
intimately cunnected to the yacamars (Galbula) than 
to any othe: known genus 

Mi. Swainson (‘ Zool. Iilus.’) states that the mot- 
mots or momots, *‘so named from their monotonous 
note, live only 19 the tropical forests of the New 
Would, preferring those deep recesses of perpetual 
shade where a high canopy of matted foliage nearly 
excludes the 1ays ol a vertical sun. They appear 
even more sohtary in their disposition than the 
trogons; their note may be heard, morning and 
evening, from the depths of the forests, but the bird 
is never seen, unless the hunter comes unexpectedly 

upon its retreat. This we have penerely ound to 
be a low withered branch completely shaded and 
just at the edge of such B gar as are made by the 

Cavies or the Indians. e jacamars and the tro- 

gons both love these shady nooks, where they wt 

nearly motionless, watching for passing’ insects, on 
which they dart. Such is, no doubt, the manner in 
which the motmot feeds; but his strong conforma- 
tion enables him to capture larger game. Travellers 
assert that he also devours the eggs and young of 
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ther bikda; Whe -thje -tdtsoaiis: this'we believe, as 
both ‘have the same long and featherdike tongue.” 
The pi t*species is en above, paler be- 


neath; thé ear-coverts are black, varied, and tipped 
with bright bue._. a 


"" Baitily MEROPIDA (BEE-EATERS), 


Mr. Swainson’(‘ Classification of Birds,’ vol. ii.) is 
of. opinion that the Meropide, or Bee-eaters, suc- 
ceed the swallows, and says of the Merops Apiaster, 
that it annually visits Italy in flocks of twenty or 
thirty, and may be seen skimming over the vine- 
ards and olive plantations with a flight much re- 
sare ls SS swallow, though more direct and less 
rapid. He observes that their bill is indeed consi- 
derably Jonger and more slender, but remarks that 
this difference is softened down by the intervention 
of the genus Eurystomus, containing the swallow- 
rollers of India, Africa, and Australia, which have 
this organ very short. To these, he thinks, succeed 
the true rollers, Coracias (Linn.), which arrive in 
Italy at the same time with the bee-eaters, and 
atsociate also in small flocks. “ These two genera 

f rollers,” continues Mr. Swainson, “are so indis- 
solubly united, that nothing but the strongest pre- 
judice in favour of a preconceived theory could ever 
have induced certain naturalists (whose labours in 
other respects have been of much advantage to 
science) to have placed them in two different 
orders. The whole structure of the Rollers, their 
lengthened pointed wings, and their firm and often 
forked tail, at once induces the idea that they feed 
upon the wing ; while their very short legs, scarcely 
Jonger than their hind-toe, might have shown their 
incapacity to alight and walk, like the crows, upon 
the ‘ground; bunt this question is at once decided 
by a knowledge of their economy, which, from per- 
sonal observation, we have every reason to believe 
is much like that of the Bee-ealers. The interven- 
tion of the Rollers at once lessens the abrupt transi- 
tion, which would otherwise be apparent, from the 
perfect-footed Swallows to the zygodactyle Bee- 
eaters; and we are thus prepaced tor all those birds 
whose toes, as it were, are soldered together like 
fhose of the Meropidm. Here perhaps we may 
notice that most. beautiful and rare genus Nycti- 
ormmis, or Night-feeder, as being in all probability 
that particular link by which Nature connects this 
family with the Trogons. 


1860,—Tu Bee-EATER 


(Merops apiaster). Bill very long and slender; 
slightly curved, compressed, sharp at the lip; wings 
long and pointed ; outer and middle toes connected 
as far as the first joint (zygodactylous). 

This brilliant species, which occasionally wanders 
48 far westward as the British Isles, is a summer 
visitant to the southern and eastern provinces of 
Europe ; it is common in Sicily, Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, &c., whence it retires into Atrica on the 
approach of winter. In Spain, which it enters by 
way of Gibraltar, it appears during the first week in 
ApriJ, in flocks of forty or fifty, sometimes at consi- 
derable elevation, at other times skimming low, and 
uttering a shrill whistle heard ata considerable dis- 
tance. They thus give chase fo various insects, 
bees, wasps, beetles, grasshoppers, and butterflies, 
catching them on the wing with great address. Bee- 
eaters haunt rivers and streams, and may be seen 
coursing up and down in pursuit of their prey, and 

littering in the sun with metallic effulgence. 

hey. abound on the rivers Don, Volga, and Yaik, in 
Southern Russia, and are common in Syria and 
Arabia, In their habits these birds much resemble 
‘the kingfisher : they breed in holes, which they 
burrow in steep banks overhanging the river, at the 
extremity of which, in a nest, according to Selby, 
composed of moss, &c., the eges are laid: these are 
of a pure white, and from five to seven in number. 
It is observed also that, like the kingfisher, which 
recasts the bones and scales of fishes, these birds 
disgorge the wing-cases and other indigestible parts 
of A eal insect food rolled up in the shape of smal] 

ats, 

i the earliest times the bee-eater has been 
notorious for thinning the hive of its industrious in- 
habitants. Aristotle notices this circumstance ; and 
Virgil ‘directs that the beehives must be secured 
from the lizard, the swallow, and the bee-eater :— 


* Absint et pict! squalentia terga lacerti 
Pinguibus a stabulis ; Meropenzue aliwque volucres, 
Kt manibus Progne pectus signata crueutis 5 
Omauia nam late vastant: ipsacque voluntes 
Ore ferunt, dulcem nitis immitibus execam.” 
; Georg., lib, iv. 


According to Latham this bird ia called in Egypt 


elino-orghi, or Bee's enemy. It is there eaten for | 


food, as 
sold'in the markets. ‘The bee-cater is not only found 
in Eu Asia, and Northern Africa; it is also a. 
hative of the Cape of Good Hope. The SplouHns 
Of: this bird. is ag -follows:—Forehead yellowis 











white, merging into bluish green j’bask of the neck 
and upper part of the back tich chédtnut, passing 
into brownish amber yellow.’ Ear-coverta biack; 
wings greenish, with an olive tinge, and a large 
band of brown across the middle. Quill-feathers 
fine greenish blue, ending in black. Throat bright 
yellow,,bounded by a line of black. The under 


generally glossy greenish blue. Irides red. 
ngth, eleven inches. 


1361.—Tuz Rev-preastep NiGHT-FEEDER 


(Wyctiornis amictus). Bil] considerably curved and 
very long; the ridge with a parallel groove on each 
side ; tarsi very short. The night-feeder is a native 
of India; but we have no account of its habits, ex- 
cept that it feeds on insects, and, as its name de- 
notes, is crepuscular or nocturnal. The general 
plumage is green; the crown in adults is lilac ; the 
front of the throat and breast bright red. Total 
length, thirteen inches. 


1362.—Tuz Rotter 


(Coracias garrula). Bill moderate, straight, the 


Sides broad, but much compressed ; tip of the upper 


mandible bent over that of the lower ; nostrils basal, 
oblique, linear; gape very wide, with the edges 
bristled ; tarsi short; toes cleft to their base. 

The roller is only an accidental visitor to England, 
where, however, it has been several times killed ; 
but there is some renson to think that formerly, 
when our island offered extensive forests for its 
shelter, that it was not uncommon, for it has # 
name, ‘y Rholydd,” in the ancient British language. 
It is the Pica Marina and Piea Merdaria of the 
Italians ; Rollier of the French; Birk-Heher, Blaue- 
Racke, and Mandelkrahe of the Germans; Spransk 
Kraka, Blakraka, and Allekraka of the Swedes; 
Ellekrage of Brunnich. 

On the continent this bird has a very extensive 
range. In Europe, it is found in Denmark, Sweden 
(where it arrives with the cuckoo), and the southern 
provinces of Russia; is more common in Germany 
than France, where, however, it has been found in 
Provence; and it has been taken at Gibraltar. In 
Italy, according to Prince C. T.. Bonaparte, it is 
rather common, arriving in the spring and depart- 
ing in September. In Malta and Sicily it is exposed 
for sale in the shops of poulterers, and is aad to 
have the taste of a turtle-dove. In the Morea it is 
considered a delicacy in the autumn, when it is fat 
with ifs summer food. It has been eaptured at 
Aleppo, and at Trebizond and Erzeroum. It visits 
the countries between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas; and Dr. von Sicbold and M. Biirger include 
it among the birds of Japan. In North Africa at is 
found trom Morocco to Laval; flocks were seen b 
Adanson at Senegal, and he concluded that they 
passed the winter there. Dr. Andrew Smith records 
it among the birds of South Africa. 

The roller is wild, shy, restless, and fieree, fre- 
quenting, by way of preference, deep forests of oak 
and birch, where its harsh cry may be often heard. 
In the ‘ Annals of Natural History ’ for 1630, it is 
stated by a traveller in Asia Minor, that the roller, 
which was most common throughoul the south and 
west parts of the country wherever the magpie was 
not found (for if was not seen in the same district 
with that bird), was observed to fall through the air 
like a fumbler pigeon. 
makes ifs nests in the holes of trees, where it Jays 
from four to seven eggs of a lustrous white. 
Vieillot states that in Malta, where trees are scarce, 
fhe bird builds on the ground. 


Sheliff, Booberak, and ofher rivers; and Pennant 
remarks that where trees are wanting, it makes it. in 
clayey banks. These 
bring it very close to the bec-eaters and kingfishers, 
whose eggs quite resemble those of the roller in 
colour and shape, and only vary in size. The male 
takes his turn to sit, The food is very varied, 
according to Temminek, who enumerates moles, 
crickets, cockchafers, grasshoppers, milhpedes, and 
other i: ects, slugs, and worms. Gould states that 
it feeds on worms, slugs, and insects penerally. 
Yarrell informs us that the foud consists of worms, 
slugs, insects in their various stages, and berries. 
The colouring of this species is as follows :—J3ill 
black towards the point, becoming brown at the 
base with a few bristles ; irides of two circles yel- 
low and brown; head, neck, breast, and belly 
various shades of veiditer blue changing to pale 
green; shoulders azure blue, back reddish brown, 
rump purple, wing-primaries dark bluish black, 
edged lighter, tail-feathers pale greenish blue, the 
outer ones tipped with black, those in the middle 
also much darker in colour: Jegs eddtsh brown; in 


Ray states it is in Italy, where he saw it | old males the oufer tail-feathers are somewhat 


elongated. 

Adult females differ but little from the males; 
young birds do not attain their brilliant colour till 
he second year. Length, about ‘thirteen inches. 


™ 


; In Barbary it bas | 
been observed to form its nest on the banks of the ; 
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( Coracias Abyssinica). This spedies of Roller is a 
Satleaer Pesan red in general habits resembles 
the preceding, tenanting woods and forests. The 
colouring is as follows :— White round the bill; body 
aquamarine green; back and wing-coverts cinna- 
mon colour; shoulders, rump, and quills, blue; tail 


green, the two middie feathers blue; two long loose 
processes terminating the two external quill. — 


en me ee ne a trp ee ee we ee 
wm, 


1864—Taus Ornrertat Swartow-Ro.tim 


(Eurystomus Orientalis). This genus is closely 
allied to Coracias, but the bill is shorter and wider, 
and the wings longer thanin that form. The Ori- 
ental Swallow-Roller is a native of Java, the south 
of New Holland, andall the Polynesian Islands. It 
is the Naytay-kin of the natives of the neighbour. 
hood of Sidney, Dollar-bird of the colonists, and 
Tiong-ba-tu of the inhabitants of Sumatra; Coracias 
Orientalis, Linn. It is a bird of rapid and vigorous 
flight, and feeds upon various kinds of insects. Its 
general colour is aquamarine green; the throat and 
point of the wing are azure; the quill-feqthers 
lack, with a white bar; tail black. 


1865.—Tux Green Lerrosome 


(Leptosomus viridis). rom ita zygodactyle feet 
(1wo toes before and two behind), this bird, with 
others of the genus, has been placed, by most ° 
writers on ornithology, in the family of the Cuckoos 
(Cuculide:). Mr. Swainson, however, regards it as 
one of the forms of the Meropidw, and ‘thus charac- 
terises it:—-Bill about the length of the head, 
robust. The upper mandible curved and notched 
near the tip. Nontrils oblong, oblique ; the mar- 
gins elevated, naked, and placed towards the middle 
of the upper mandible. Feet short. Toes in pairs, 
as in Tamatia. Winjys lengthened, pointed; the 
first and second quills Jongest. ‘Tail moderate, 
even. (Sw.) 

The present bird is a native of Africa, and is 
found in Caffraria and on the coast of Zanzebar. It 
inhabits the forests, feeding on insects, and also, as 
is stated, upon fruits; but we know little of its 
habits. 


Family TROGONIDA: (TROGONS). 


The Trogons constitute a family of birds, the mem- 
bers of which are peculiar to the hotter regions of 
America agd of India, and its adjacent islands, 
Ceylon, Java, Borneo, Sumatra, &o,, one species 
only having as yet been discovered in Africa, 
Among the most conspicuous of the feathered 
tribes for beauty and brilliancy of plumage, the 
Trigons stand confessedly pre-eminent. The me- 
fallie golden green of some species is of dazzling 
effulgence 5 11 others Jess gorgeous; the delicate 
pencillings of the plumage, and the contrasted hues 
of deep scarlet, black, green, and brown, produce a 
nich and beautif effect. 

It is difficult, to convey the idea of a bird, or 
indeed of etd natural object, by description solely ; 
the pictorial specimens, however, ino the group 
Big. 1366, will render the details connected with 
the family features of the present group easily in- 
telligible. 

The Trogons are zyyodactyle, that. is, they have 


} them foes in pairs, fwo before and two behind, like 
‘Temminck states that it 


parrots and woodpeckers ; the tare: are short and 


i feeble, the beak as stout, and the gape wide; the 
M. ! 


general contour of the body is fill and round, and 
the head large; the plumage is dense, rolt, and 
deep; the wings are shoit but pointed, the quril- 
feathers being rigid; the tail is Jong, ample, and 
graduated, its outer feathers decreasing in length ; 


Y an some species the tail-coverts are elongated, so as 
last nodes of nidification | 


to form a pendent plumage of loose feathers. 

Of solitary habits, the Trogons (or Cotroucous) 
frequent the most secluded portions of dense forests, 
remote from the abodes of man. For hours toge- 
ther they sit’ mofionless on some Dranch, uttering 
occasionally wa plaintive melancholy ery, especially 
while the female is brooding on her egus.  Indit- 
ferent during the day to every ob,cet, listless or 
slumbering on their perebethey take no notice of 
the presence of an intruder, aud may indeed be 
often so closely approached as to be knocked down 
by a stick; the bright glare of the sun obscures 
their sight, and they wart lor evemmng, the dusk of 
twilight being their season of activity, | 

Fruits, inseets and their Jarves, constitute their 
food. Formed, most of them at least, for rapid bat 
not protracted flight, they watch from their perch 
the insects flitting by, and dart after them with 
surprising velocity, returning alter their short chase 
to fhe same pomt of observation. Some, however, 
are almost caclusively frugivorons. Many specien 
are certainly migratory. M. Natterer observes, re- 
specting the Pavonine Trogon (‘Trogon pavoninns, 
Spix), which inhabits, during @ certain season of the 
year, the high woods along the upper pat of the 
Amazon and Rio Negro, that he found Ae contents 
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1806.—Group of Trogens. 





1864.—Green Leptocome. 





| a 1961.—Bigd-Raeanted Night Feoden. 
1268.—Abyssinian Roller. : 
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1370,—Mexican Trogous 
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of its stomach to consist principally of the fruit of 
& certain species of palm, and that it arsives in 
those districts when its favourite food is ripe, but 
that when the trees no longer yield an adequate 
supply it retires to other districts. 
ke the parrots and woodpeckers, the Trogons 
breed in the hollawa of decayed trees, the eggs 
being deposited on @ bed of wood-dust, the work of 
insects; they are three or four in number, and white. 
The young, when first hatched, are totally destitute 
of feathers, which do not begin to make their ap- 
earance for two or three days ; and their head and 
eak appear to, be disproportionately large. They 
are said to reat two broods in the year. 

Arara, speaking of the Surucua Trogon, a native 
of Paraguay and the Brazils, informs us that it is 
seen only in the largest woods, and that it “‘ gene- 
rally remains on the upper portions of the trees, 
without descending to the Jower branches or to the 
-earth; it sits a long time motionless, watching for 
insects which may pass within its reach, and which 
it seizes with adrovitness; it is not gregarious, but 
dwells either in solitude or in paira; its flight, 
which is rapid dnd performed in vertical undula- 
tions, is nut prolonged. These birds are so tame as 
to admit of a near approach; I have seen them 
killed with a stick. They do not migrate, and are 
never heard except in the breeding season; their 
note then consists of the frequent repetition of the 
syllables pee-o, in a strong, sonorous, and melan- 
choly voice; the male and female answer each 
other. They form their nest on the trees, by digging 
into the lower part of the nest of a species of ant, 
known by the name of cupiy, until they have made 
a cavity sufficiently large, in which the female de- 
posits her eggs, of a white colour, and two, or as 
some asset four, in number. I have seen the male 
clinging to a tree after the manner of woodpeckers, 
occupied in digging a ‘nest with his beak, while 
the female remained tranquil on a neighbouring 
tree.” 

The American Trogons have their beak of mo- 
derate size, with serrated (or saw-like) edges, and 
furnished at its hase with bristles; the upper sur- 
face (of the males at least) is of a rich metallic 
green, the under parts being more or less universally 
scarlet or rich yellow. The outer tail-feathers in 
the majority of the species are more or Jess barred 
with black and white. 

In the Indian Trogons the beak is larger and 
stouter, with smooth edges, having « tooth near the 
tip of the upper mandible. The eyes are encircled 
by a large bare space of richly-coloured skin; the 
upper surface is brown, the Jower more or less 
scarlet, and the outer tail-feathers exhibit no tep- 
dency towards a burred style of marking, excepting 
in one species, Diard’s Trogon (Trogon Miardiy), in 
which the three outer tail-feathers are finely pow- 
dered with black. 

The African species (Trogon Narina, Le Vaill.) 
closely approximates to its American relatives ; but 
its three outer tail-feathers are unbarred. 
cies inhabits the dense forests of Caffraria; during 
the day it sits motionless on a low dead branch, and 
it is only in the morning and evening that it displays 
ace: Locusts and other insects are its principal 
foud. 

Or ull the Trogons none are so magnificent as the 
Trogon resplendens. This bird, as stated by Mr. 
Gould, “is to be found only in the dense and 
gloomy forests of the southern states of Mexico.” 
Little known to Europeans, except within the last 
few years, the brilliant plumes which fall over the 
tai] (and which, as is the whole of the upper sur- 
face of the body of this bird, are of the richest 
metallic golden green) were made use of by the 
ancient Mexicans as ornaments on their head: 
dresses; and goigeous must a head-dress be, com- 

osed of such feathers—soft, flowing, of dazzling 
ustre, and three feet in length. In Jater times 
they have occasionally been transmitted as curio- 
sities to Europe. Mr. Gould observes that M. 
Temminck is the firat who figured the present 
species; but that celebrated naturalist: confounded 
it with the Trogon peo of Dr. Spix, a Brazil- 
ian species to which it is nearly alhed, but from 
which it differs in having a soft silky crest, of long 
full feathers, and the plumes of the tail coverts 
extremely long, whereas in the Pavonine ‘Trogon 
there is no crest, and the tail-coverts do not 
extend above an inch or two at most beyond the 
tajl. 


1866.—A Grovur or Troaons. 


On the topmost branch are perched a pair, male 
and female, of the Trogon resplendens. The middle 
bird towards the left hand is the Trogon pavontus. 
The lower figure on the Jeft hand as the Trogon 
Niardii; and that on the right, the Trogon tem- 
nurus, ° 

The Trogons are divided into severa] subgenera, 
founded upon tangible characters, duubtiess involv- 
ing « difference, uiore or Jess decided, of habits and 
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manner. Mr, Gould remarks, for example, that the 
species of the sub ) 
guished by a redundancy of flowing plumage, are 
not, as may be expected, so well fitted for flight, or 
for taking their prey on the wing, as are the more 
closely-plumed species to which the generic name 
Trogon is now restricted ; accordingly Mr. Natterer 
informed Mr. Gould that the gorgeous birds of the 
former group tenant the topmost branches of the 
loftiest forest-treea, clinging beneath them like par- 
rots, and feeding more exclusively on fruits and 
berries. On the other hand, Mr. W. 8. Mac Leay 
states that the singular Trogon inhabiting Cuba 
(Trogon temnurus, the only example of the sub- 
genus Temnurus; Priotelus, G. R. Gray), which 
approximates to the woodpeckers in the more 
lengthened form of the bill, in the rigid character 
of the outer tail-feathers, and in the spotting of 
the wings, approaches those birds also in its habits, 
giving a preference to the holes of trees rather than 
to the branches, and procuring from the bark the 
larvee and ‘various insects which constitute its 


food. 

The habits of the Old World species are much 
less known than those of the Amencan Trogons; 
but from the more robust form of their bill and 
their wide gape, Mr. Gould is inclined to suspect 
that they feed even still more exclusively on insects 
than on fruits: independently, however, of the 
greater strength. of the bill, the non-serration of the 
edges of the mandibles, and the half-denuded face, 
they may, Mr. Gould remarks, at all times be dis- 
tinguished by the rich brown colouring of the backs 
of the males, and by the entire absence of bars 
across the outer tail-feathers. With respect to the 
brown colouring of the plumage, there are, he adds, 
it is true, one or two exceptions from the rule, but 
none to the absence of the barring of the tail-fea- 
thers when accompanied by the former characters. 


1367.— Rewwarpt's 'TrRoGon 


(Frogon Reinwardtii). This species is an example 
of the subgenus Apaloderma, and is a native of 
Java and Sumatra, where, however, it 18 rare; or 
perhaps a tenant of the remofer solitudes oF the 
forests, and therefore escapes observation. Our 
pictorial specimens xre an adult male and (the 
lower figure) a young bird. 

Bill bright reddish orange; top of the head, back, 
and upper tail-coverts dark green; six middle taal- 
feathers black, with green reflexions; the bases ot 
the three outer feathers on each side the same co- 


| lour as the middle ones, the remaining portions 
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being white; centre of the wings and ‘shoulders 
green transversely rayed with fine lines of yellow; 
primaries black, with the exception of the outer- 
most web, which is whife; throat yellow; ear- 
coverts, sides of the neck, and chest olive brown; 
belly and under surface yellow, becoming rich 
orange on the sides; tarsi yellow; bare skin round 
the eye blue. Total Jength, from twelve inches and 
a half to thirteen inches and a half; tail seven 
inches and a half; wing five inches and a@ hall. 

Young :—Similar to the adult, particularly in the 
colours of the back and tail, a circumstance, ob- 
serves Mr. Gould, which rarely occurs in the family, 
as in all the Trogons where the plumage of the 
female differs much from that of the male, the 
young birds generally resemble the former; while, 
asin the present case, where the sexes are nearly 
alike, the young partake of the adult colouring, 
differing only in the markings of the wings and the 
rutous brown tint of the breast. (Gould.) 


1368.—Tue Nagina Trocon 


(Zrogon [Apaloderma] Narina). This i8 the only 
African species, and is a native of Caffraria ; Narina, 
whose name it bears, was a Gonaqua Hottentot 
gitl, whose charms and manners appear to have 
produced a great impression on Le Vaillant (the 
discoverer of the bird), as he devotes some pages to 
her in his ‘ Travels.’ 

According to this account of the naturalist, the 
haunts of the Narina Trogon ere the thickest parts 
of the forest; and there it sits nearly motionless, on 
a Jow dead braneh during mid-day: in the morning 
and evening it captures its food, consisting eee 
of loensts, beetles, and other winged insects, with 

, te addition of caterpillars, Its flight is short and 
rapid ; and it darts irom its chosen perch on every 
assing insect, returning to the station which it had 
eft, or settling near it. During the paiing season 
the male, which is at other times mute, utters fre- 
quently a melancholy cry. The eggs, four in num- 
| ber, nearly round, and of @ rosy white hue, are laid 
| in a nest in the hole of a tree, and the female sits 
‘for twenty days. Our pictorial specimens ure a 
male and female. 
Male :—Hill yellow, with a tinge of blue; whole 
| of the head, thruat, chest, shoulders, back, and 
upper tail-coverts -resplendent green; breast and 
under surface bright blood-red; the wings brown, 


! the greater coverts and secondaries powdered with 


proup Calurus, distin-. 





a 


cepted re 


sortie [Calarus] resplendens). 






greyish white, the outer of each teather having 

a dues of metallic green; two centre feathers of the 

tail dark purplish green, two néxt on each side dark 
olive-green; the three outer on each side dark 
Se at their base, largely tipped with white; feet 
ight brownish yellow. ‘ 

Female ap oe surface and tail closely resem- 
bling those of the male; round the eye and throat 
rufous brown, becoming paler on the chest, which 
is slightly tinted with rosy pink; lower part of the 
abdomen and tail-coverts deep rose-red. Total 
Jength eleven inches and a quarter: bill one inch 
and an eighth; wing five inches and a quarter; tail 
six inches and a half; tarsi three-quarters of an 
inch. (Gould.) 


1369,.— Tux Mexican Trogon 


(Zrogon Mexicanus). Old Male :—Beak bright 
ellow; throat and ear-coverts black, graduail 
lending with the green that covers the chest and 

the whole of the upper surface. Two middle tail- 
feathers green with black tips, the two next on each 
side wholly black; the three outer on each side 
black, with white tips; wings black, the whole of 
which, with the-exception of the primaries, 18 finely 
dotted with grey; a crescent of white encircles the 
chest; breast, belly, and under tail-coverts fine 
scarlet; feet brown. Total length eleven to twelve 
inches; wing five inches and three-quarters; tail 
seven inches and three-quarters. Fig. 1370 repre- 
sents (upper figure) a young male and (lower figure) 
wu female. 

Young Male :—Distinguished from the adult by 
the grey freckles on the wings being rather stronger, 
and more inclined to brown on the secondaries ; by 
the extreme outer edge of the primaries being 
white ; and by the tail being regularly barred with 
black and white, which character is most conspicu- 
ous on the outer edges. 

Female :—Top of the head, throat, chest, and 
back dark brown, inclining to olive on the upper 
surface, and to rufous on the chest ; across the chest 
an obscure band of light grey, the lower parts scar- 
let; wings black, slightly freckled with brown on 
the outer edges of the secondaries and shoulders ; 
the outer edges of the primaries fringed with white; 
two middie tail-leathers chesnut-brown, tipped with 
black; the two next on each side wholly black ; 
the remainder strongly barred with black and white 
for nearly their whole length; bill yellow, clouded 
with brown. (Gould.) 

Locality.—North of Mexico. 





13871.—Tus Resrienpent Trocon 


Male and Female. 

lale:—Beak gamboge-yellow; head covered 
with long filamentous plumes, forming a rounded 
crest ; from the shouldets spring a number of lance- 
shaped feathers, which hang gracefully over the 
wings; from the rump are thrown off several pairs 
of narrow flowing plumes, the longest of which in 
fine adult» measure from three leet to three feet four 
inches; the others gradually diminishing in length 
towards the rump, where they again assume the 
furm of the feathers of the back—these plumes, 
together with the whole of the upper surface, 
throat, and chest, ae of a most resplendent golden 
green; the breast and under parts are of a rich 
crimson scarlet; the middle feathers of the tail 
black; the six outer ones white for nearly their 
whole length, their bases being black; feet brown. 
Total length from the bill to the end of the tail, 
twelve to fourteen inches; wing, eight to nine; 
a one; length of the longest plume, about three 
eet. 

Female or Young of the year :—These have only 
rudiments of the Jong plumes, seldom reaching 
more than an inch beyond the tip of the tail; the 
feathers of the crest more rounded and not fila- 
mentous: feathers of the shoulders but slight) 
lanceolate; outer tail-feathers white barred wit 
black, the ¢entre ones black; whole of the chest, 
throat, and head obscure green, remainder of the 
ad surface bright green; breast and belly grey- 
ish brown; under tail-coverts fine scarlet; bill 
black. (Gould.) 

It was of the brilliant feathers of these and other 
Trogons that the ancient Mexicans made their 
famous mosaic pictures. They were probably kept 
in one of the two housewwhich formed the Royal 
Menagesie of ancient Mexico, one of these houses 
being aprpopriated to birds which did not live by 
prey; the other to birds of prey, quadrupeds, and 
reptiles. ‘Three hundred men, according to Cortes, 
were employed to tuke care of these birds, besides 
their physicians, who watched their diseases and 
applied timely remedies. Of the three hundred 
attendants, sume procured their food, others dis- 
tributed it, others took care of thd eggs at the time 
of incubation; whilst others, at certain seusons 
po their plumage—for the king not only de- 
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ehied in’ the sight of so many species, but wae 
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" very carefyl of their feathers forthe sske of the works 


in the fabrication of which they were used. 

Family MUSCICAPIDZ (FLYCATCHERS),. 
The Flyeatchers approximate in many points to 
the Todies ; the Jatter indeed are placed by Mr. 
Swainson within the pale of this family, but not by 
Mr. Vigors, who regards them as distinct. It is to 

‘the dentitostral tribe that the Flycatchers belong. 
They are characterized by a depressed beak, broad 
at the. base, and garnished with vibrisse. The wings 
are more or less rounded. The smaller species live 
exclusively on insects, which they take on the wing, 
launching from a branch, or other post of observa- 
tion, and, having effected their capture, wheeling 
abruptly round, and again settling on the same spot. 
Our spotted flycatcher may be regarded as typical of 
the family. 


1872, 1878 (a). —Tax Sporrep Fiycatcurr 
(Muscicapa grisola, Linn.). This is the Gobe- 


mouche proprement dit of Buffon; Gobemouche 
ris of Temminck; Fliegenfiinger and Gefleckter 


liegenfiinger of the Germans; Stoparola of Aldro- 
vandus and Ray ; y Gwybedog of the ancient British ; 
Spotted Flycatcher and (provincial) Beam-bird, 
Rafter, Post-bird, &c., of the modern British. 

This pretty little bird ie one of our summer visi- 
tors. On the Continent it is very extensively spread, 
advancing northwards even to the borders of the 
arctic regions. In our island it arrives in May, and 
departs at the close of September, or beginning of 
October, rearing, as far as we have been able to 
ascertain, only a single brood. 

The flycatcher is retired in its habits, frequenting 
embowered retreats, shady gardens, orchards, and 
groves, where the foliage affords it concealment ; 
not indeed that it is timud, for if not rudely disturbed, 
it will allow itself to be closely watched during the 

erformance of its aérial evolutions in the pursuit of 
Its insect food, It generally chooses for its perch 
and observatory the bough of a fruit-tree, or one of 
the lower branches of the elm, or other tree of tall 
growth; whence it takes short abrupt circling 
flights, returning to the same, or an adjacent twig. 
We have often observed these birds thus engaged, 
darting in chace of their prey at almost regular inter- 
vals, for half an hour together, and returning after 
each flight to the same post of observation. 

The note of the flycatcher is a weak chirp, which 
is seldom uttered after the production of its young. 
The nest of this bird is built in different situations, 
as convenience may dictate; we have very fre- 

uently seen it between the branch of a trained 
fruit-tree and the wall, or in holes of the wall hid- 
den by foliage. It will build also in the holes of 
aged gnarled trees, upon the ends of beams in out- 
houses, and in other appropriate places of conceal- 
ment. The eggs are five in number, o! a greyish 
white, marked with pale orange-brown spots, When 
the young are able to fly, the parents Jead them to 
some branch, and supply them with food ; but they 
soon Jearn {o chase their own prey, and become 
expert and quick in the pursuit. Pennant and other 
writers state that the flycatcher is partial to cherries 
and other fruit; but this is unquestionably a mis- 
take : we have had the opportunity of well investi- 
gating the habits of this bird, and soft insects, as far 
as our observations warrant, are its only food. We 
have, however, had several times to plead in its 
favour, for gardeners seem to think that all birds 
devour fruit, and frequent the garden principally tor 
that purpose. 

The spotted flycatcher is about the size of the 
redbreast. The crown of the head is brownish, ob- 
scurely spotted with adeeper tint; all the upper parts 
of the body are ash-brown or mouse-colour; the 
wings and tail more dusky. The whole of the under 
surface is white, the throat, chest, and sides being 
marked with narrow dashes of reddish brown. 


1373 (b).—Tue Pirp Frycarcure 


(Muscicapa luctuosa). This is a rare British species, 
and though it has been supposed by some to be 
indigenous, is certainly a bird of passage; and Mr. 
Selby is inclined to consider the few individuals met 
with during the summer as birds driven out of the 
track of their polar migration, and he adduccs the 
following fact in corroboration of his opinion :—“ In 
May, 1822, after a very severe storm of wind and 
rain from the south-east, several of these birds made 
their appearance in Northumberland, and I procured 
specimens of both sexes, the males being in different 


tes of progress towards the summer's plumage. 
As the weather continued cold for some days sub- 


sequent to their appearance, they were obliged to 
_Peeott to dunghills and other warm situations for a 
supply of their natural food. After remaining for 
abgut a fortiight to recruit their strengtn, for at 
‘meet Whey exhil 1" great, woaknea, they ait disap- 

» Or oul ascertain that a single pair re- 
ccained iethat 
. dteubation.” 






species purposely visits our island, thou 








neighbourhood during the season of 
Notwithstanding this, we beliewgthis 
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and restricted to certain localities, principally in 
the midland counties. We once saw a pair in 
Cheshire. Colonel Montagu remarks that great 
numbers may be seen at Lowther Castle, Westmore- 
land, where it has bred for many years. They are 
said to arrive here about the middle of April. ‘The 
males, soon after their arrival, should the weather 
be favourable, wil] frequently sit for a conaiderable 
period on the decayed branch of a tree, constantly 
repeating their short, little varied, though far from 
unpleasant song, every now and then interrupted by 
the pursuit and capture of some passing insect. 
Their alarm note is not very unlike the word ‘ chuck,’ 
which they commonly repeat two or three times 
reba approached, and which leads to their detec- 
i1on.”” 

According to Temminck, this species is very 
abundant in the southern provinces of Europe and 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean; it is found 
in the central parts of France and Germany, and 
also in Italy. In its manners it resembles the spotted 
flycatcher, and breeds in the holes of decayed trees, 
forming a nest of leaves, bark, and hay, Jined with 
hair and feathers. The egys are five in number, of 
a pale greenish blue. The moult of this bind is 
double, occurring in autumn and again in spring. 
In autumn the male assumes a livery like that of 
the female, but in spring he puts on a brighter 
dress; the forehead, and a band across each wing, 
occupying the greater coverts, are pure white, as is 
the under surtace of the body; general plumage 
above, black. In the female (and male, in winter) 
the forehead is of a dull dirty white, and the up 
parts are blackish grey. Length, five inches. This 
is the Gabemouche-beefigue of the French ; and in 
October numbers ace killed in the south of Europe 
for the table, together with an allied species, the 
Muscicapa albicollis. 


1874.—Tne Fan-TaIten FLYCATCHER 


(Rhipidura flabellifera), Muscicapa _flabellifera, 
Gmelin. This beautiful species is a native of New 
Holland, where it is very common. Mr. Caley says 
that it abounds about Paramatta, where he conjec- 
tures it to remain stationary thronghout the year. 
It. is insectivorous, and in its habits much resembles 
our spotted flycatcher. It frequents, says Mr. 
Caley, the smal] trees and bushes, from which it 
darts suddenly at its prey, spreading out its tail like 
a fan, and to appearance turning over like a tumbler 
pigeon, and then immediately returning to the SUIC 
twig or bough from which it sprang. These actions 
it continues to repeat for a Jong time together. He 
adds that the skin is vy tender, and that when 
taken off the body it is difficult to restore It to any- 
thing like proper form. 

The conceal colour of this bird is brownish black ; 
a stripe above the eye and a spot behind are white, 
as are the throat and puinta of the wing-coverts ; 
the tail is Jong, ample, and rounded, and the lateral 
feathers composing it are more or Jess white, there 
being some degree -of variation in the extent to 
which this colour pervades them. Under parts, fer- 
ruginous white. [It is principally in the form of the 
tail and the length of the wings that the difference be- 
tween the genera Rhipidura and Muscicapa consists, 


1375.—Tue Nest or aA sprcixs or FLYcATcuer. 


This woven nest. is figured by Le Vaillant in his 
‘ Birds of Africa ’—* It is, I believe,” he writes, ‘the 
nest of the Tchitree (Muscicapa cristata, Latham) 3 
for though I have never captured the bird of this 
species on the nest, and am not therefore certain of 
the fact, my good Klass, a faithful, if not a pro- 
found observer, assured me that it was. In one of 
our journeys through a wood of mimosas, in the 
country of the Caffres, he discovered and brought 
me this nest, having seen, he said, and particularly 
observed a male and female tehitree occupied in 
constructing it. It is remarkable for its peculiar 
form, bearing a strong resemblance to a small horn 
suspended with the point downwards, between two 
branches. Its greatest diameter was two inches, 
whence it gradually diminished.” 11 was composed 
of a close and Jaboriously woven tissue of slender 
threads, taken from the bark of certain shrubs; the 
depth of the cavity for containing the eggs was not 
more than three inches; and beyond this extended 
the conical mass of felt. a 

To the group of flycatchers belongs the Kingbird 
of America ¢ yrannus intrepidus), so celebrated for 
its spirit, and its daring attacks upon eagles, hawks, 
crows, &c., during the time of breeding, while the 
patient female is brooding over her eggs. We may 
also enumerate the genus Pheenicornis, by some con- 
sidered, and perhaps correctly, as belonging to the 
next family; as is also Tyrannus. 


Fanily LANIADZ (SHRIKES). : 


This family comprises a numerous and widely-dis- 
raed assemblage of birds, all of insectivorous 
habits, and many of even canivormomperee! 
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a a) 
attacking small birds and quadrupeds, and display- 
ing unexpected ferocity of disposition. The beak 
is strong, decidedly toothed, compresded laterally, 
and often hooked at the tip. The claws are fine 
and sharp. These birds take their prey, like the 
fiycatchers, by darting suddenly upon it from some 
post of observation, and in other respecta approach 
the Muscicapidey, of which some of the groups; viz., 
Tyrannus and Phenicornis, &¢., are by many natu- 
ralists pe within the pale of the Laniaday, aa we 
have already stated. Fig. 1376 represents the Head 
and Foot of the Lanius Excubitor, or Butcher-Bird, 
one of the typical species. Fig. 1377 represents 
the Head of one of the Drongo Shrikes (Tephrodornis . 
superciliosus) ; and 1378 the Head of one of the 
genus Telophonus. 


1376.—'T' ax Burcase-Binv 


(Lanius Excubitor). This is the Castrica palombina 
and Averla maggiore of the Italians; the Pie 
Griéche grise and Pie grisitre of the French ; ‘Torn- 
Skade of the Danes; Warfogel of the Swedes; Kla- 
vert of the Norwegians; the Berg-Aelster, Grossere 
Neuntoder, and Gemeine Wiirger of the Germans : 
Greater Butcher-Bird or Mattagess of Willughby, 
Mountain Magpic, Murdering Pie, Great Grey 
Shrike, Sbreek, and Shrike of the modern British, 
and Cigydd Mawr of the ancient British. 

This bird is only an occasional visitor to the 
British Islands. Mr. Selby observes, that by most 
British ornithologists it has been mentioned as arriy- 
ing in spring, and departing in autumn, whieh 
would imply that it breeds in this country, and is a 
regular penodical visitant :—** from this view of its 
habits I must be permitted to dissent; all the speci- 
mens thaf have come under my observation having 
been killed in the months of November, December 
and January.” We know not how to reconcile 
this with the following passage (by J. Rennie, Esq., 
A.M.) in the * Library of Entertuning Know- 
Jedvee— Architecture of Birds,’ p. #:--“ A pentle- 
man, who was fond of reading Muffon, and similar 
works on natural history, but who seldom looked 
into the great book of nature itself, expressed to us 
his doubts of the account originally given by Heck- 
welder of the Butcher-bird aticking insee(s on the 
point of a thorn, as a bait to allure small birds 
within its reach. Ile never thought, however, of 
disproving or ascertaining the circumstance, and 
was surprised beyond measure to be informed that 
at least one species of the Buteher-bird (Lanius 
Collurio) was as common in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood as the song-thrush, and therefore oppor- 
tunities of observing its manners coald not be want- 
ing, To satisfy ourselves, as well as to settle the 
doubts of our friend, we undertook to watch the 
proceedings of the species just named, as also of 
the great Buteher-bird (Laniug Excubitor), both 
of which are so common that we found halt a dozen 
of the nests of each within five miles of Lee, in 
Kent. We discovered that near those nests large 
Insects, such as humble bees, and also that the un- 
fledged nestlings of small birds, were stuck upon the 
thorns.” Fig. 1380 represents the nest. For our- 
selves we have never seen the Lanius excubitor in 
astute of nature, nor indeed were we aware that it 
was anywhere common in England, or that it: bred 
here. In France and the middle and southern dis- 
tricts of Kurope it is tolerably abundant, and does 
nut appear te be a bird of true migratory habits. 
The buteher-bird feeds upon mice, shrews, small 
birds, (rogs, liznids, aud darge insects. Its larger 
victims it kills by striking them on the head with 
its beak, and then either holding them in ite sharp 
claws and pulling them to pieces, in the manner 
of hawks, or, as is most usual, fixing them on a 
thorn; it docs the same with insects, not however 
fo allure birds but to secure its peey. Mr. Selby 
suys, “1 had the gratification of witnessing: this ope 
ration of the Shrike upon a hedge-sparrow (Accentor 
Llengee which it had just killed, and the skin of 
which, still attached to the thorn, is now in my pos- 
session. In this instance, after killing the bird, it 
hovered with the prey on its bill, a short time over 
the hedge, apparent! vee in selecting @ thorn 
fit for its purpose. Upon disturbing it nnd advance. 
ing to the spot, I found the Accentor firmly fixed 
by the tendons of the wing to the selected twig.” 

hen kept in a cage the butcher acts in a similar 
manner, and twists his victim in the wires, su a8 to 
secure it while he tears it to pieces. We have seen 
the New Holland butcher-bird (Vanga destructor) 
in eaptivity act in the same manner, and after 
strangling # mouse, or crushing its skull, double 
it through the wires of its cage, and with every de- 
monstration of savage triumph proceed to tear it 
limb from limb, and devour 1t. By way of digres- 
sion we may here observe that this bird had the 
talent of imitation, and had learned to sing several 
bars of aire with a full-toned musical voice, It exe- 
cuted the first part of ‘ Over the Water to Charlie 
with a spirit that would have gone to the heart ‘uf an 
old Jacobite. 





1380,—Nest of Butcher bird 1388.—Bpotted Bush Shrike, 


1881 .—Vigors's Bush-Shrike / 





b.-Bill of Telophonus leucogrammaicus. 





197b.—I}vad and Foot of Butoher-bird, 





1977.—Head of Drongo Shnike- 


1884 —Cunningham’s Bush-shrike 





‘ \883,—Cavenne Shrike, 
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1886.—Sealed Fruit-Crow, 1367 —Bald Fruit Crow 
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1368.—Dare necke!l Frult-Crow, 





639).—Peruvian Cook of the Rook, 
0 —C‘ock of the Rock 





139¢.—Cedar Bink 











The term excubitor, or sentinel, was given to the 
butcher-bird by Linneus, from ifs vigilance in 
watching against hawks and other birds of that 
tribe, whose approach it is ever the drst to perceive, 
uttering at the same time a quesacus chattering, in- 
dicative no doubt of fear and dislike. Hence onthe 
Continent it is used by persons engaged in the cap- 
ture of the Peregrine falcon. The mode is thus 
stated by Sir John Sebright, in his ‘ Observations 
upon Hawking :’—The slight or Peregrine falcons, 
he says, which are brought to this country in the 
spring, to be used in flying herons, are caught in 

e preceding autumn and winter on the heaths 
near Falconsweard, as they pass towards the south 
and east. These hawks are taken, he tells us, by 
Placing in a favourablo situation a small bow net, 
so arranged as to be drawn over quickly by a long 
string that is attached to it. A pigeon of a light 
colour is tied on the ground as a bait; and the fal- 
coner is concealed, at a convenient distance, in a 
hut made of turf, to which the string reaches. 
butcher-bird (Lanius Excubitor), that is, the Warder 
butcher-bird, from the look-out that he keeps for 
the falcon, is tied on the ground near the hut; and 
two pieces of turf are so set up as to serve him as 
well for a place of shelter from the weather as of 
retreat from the falcon. The faleoner employs him- 
self in some sedentary occupation, relying upon the 
vigilance of the butcher-bird to warn him of the 
approach of a hawk. This he never tails to do, by 
screaming loudly when he perceives his enemy at a 
distance, and by running under the turf when the 
hawk draws near. The falconer is thus prepared 
to pull the net the moment that the faleon has 
pounced upon the pigeon. 

The nest is generally built on trees, and is framed 
of grass-stalks, roots, and moss, with a lining of 
down or wool. The eggs, from four to six, or, 
according to Temminck, from five to seven, are 
bluish or greyish-white, spotted on the Jarger end 
with light brown and ash. 

The colouring of the adult male is as follows :— 
Head, nape, and back fine bright ash; a Jarge 
black band passing beneath the eyes and covering 
the orifices of the ears; lower part pure white; 
wings short, black ; origin of the quills and extremity 
of the secondaries pure white; two external tail- 
feathers white ; the third black towards the centre, 
the fourth terminated by a great white space, and 
the fifth by a less extensive space; the two middle 
ones entirely black; bill and feet deep black. 
Length nine or ten inches. 

The young male resembles the female. 

Female j—~Upper parts less bright ash; lower 
parts whitish, each breast-feather terminated by a 
crescent of bright ash; less white at the extremity 
of the secondaries, and more black on the origin of 
the tail-feathers. 

Total length, nine inches, 


1381.—Vicors'’s Busn-Surikr 


(Thamnophilus Vigorsi). The birds of this genus 
are natives of South America, and tenant wooded 
districts, Jurking and prying among thick bushes 
and underwood, in quest of reptiles, nestlings, small 
birds, and mammalia; the beak is strong, and the 
upper mandible curved at the tip; the tarsi are 
long ; and in one division of the genus the tail is 
roduced to a considerable extent beyond the wings. 
‘o this belongs the Thamnophilus Viyorsii—a 
species of large size and predatory habits. The 
rounded wing and long tarsi indicate its adaptation 
to the localities it frequents, while its robust and 
hooked and compressed bill announces the nature 
of its food. This species is about thirteen inches in 
length: in the male, the back, wings, and tail are 
black, broadly banded with fulvous, and the under 
art of the body ts of a dirty whitish brown; on the 
ead is a rufvus crest tinged with black at the 
apex; in the female the bands are whitish, the 
crest blackish, and the under parts ash-colour. 


1382.—Tue Sporrep Busu-Surixg 


(Thamnophilus navius). This species is an example 
of the division characterized by a comparatively 
short and rounded tail. The general colour of the 
spotted bush-shrike is black; the back being ash- 
coloured with dashes of white antenorly ; the wings 
are variegated also with white. The under parts 
of the body are ash-coloured. The habits of this 
bird much resemble those of the common butcher- 
bird ; insects and small quadrupeds, &c. being its 
prey. 
1383.—Tuz CAYENNE SHrikg 

(Psaris Cayanensis). Lanius Cayanus, Gmelin; 
Pie-griiche grise de Cayenne of Buffon. Bill large, 
thick, subcylindrical ; tip abruptly bent, and notched. 
Head large, and depressed; wings long. The 
examples of the genus Psaris (Cuvier) are al] Soath 
American ; the present species is common in Ca- 
yenne, and, according to Cuvier, its manners are 
thoee of our European butcher-bird. General coloyr, 
@ue ashy-grey ; head, wings, and tail black. 
























































characters as to have induced him to place it in a 
separate genus. 


with brown; throat and rump white; @ pectoral] 
Junulate band of 
brownish-black. Quill feathers longitudinally banded 
with ferruginous. 


(Querula rubricollis). 
by some ef the Linneean writers this remarkable bird 
is classed as a Muscicupa; while by others, even 
among the moderns, it is considered an Ampelis ; 
and he thinks that both of these opinions may be 
reconciled, by viewing it—as it stands in his arrange- 
ment—as the connecting link between these fami- 
lies. 
according to his system, so far as we yet know, feed 
entirely upon insects ; but there is unquestionable 
testimony that this species lives also upon fruits, thus 
uniting in itself the characteristic of the two families 
which it connects. 
much of the form and strength of that of Psaris, but 
it is wide and more depressed; whilst the stiff 
bristles at the rictus betra 
the fect are remarkably short for the size of the 
bird, and are calculated only, like those of the Am- 
pelidee, for perching. All these characters, in the 
opinion of 
genus as the fissirostral type, but perfect the union 
of the families of Muscicapidee and Ampelide. 


the Laniadee. 
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1984.—Cunnincuan's SHRIKE 
(Gubernetes Cunninghami, Vigors). 


species; its flight is quick, and it preys upon large 
insects. Mr. Vigors observes that this bird, which 
he named after Colonel Cunningham of Rio Janeiro, 
appears to have a considerable affinity to the genus 
Psaris of Cuvier in the structure of its bill and win 

but that it differs from it by other such essential 


General colour ash-grey, longitudinally lineated 


purplish-brown; wings and fail 


1385.—THz Common PIAHAU 
Mr. Swainson observes that 


He remarks that all the other flycatchers, 


In the bill, he adds, there is 


its insectivorous habit: 


r. Swainson, not only point out this 


Looking at its affinity fo Psaris, we venture to 
place it, but with doubt, within the border-line of 
The Piahau, so called from its cry, 
is a native of America, living in troops, in the 
woods, and feeding on insects and fruits. Its gene- 
ral colour is black, with a purple throat. It is the 
Muscicapa rubricollis of Gmelin. 


Family CORACINIDAE. 


The birds of this family, termed Fruit-Crows br 
Mr. Swainson, are regarded by that naturalist as 
constituting a subfamily of the Corvida (Crows). 
Lesson and others place the birds in question amony 
the Chatterers (Ampelids) ; and Cuvier, who places 
them before the Ampelida, or, as he calls them, 
Cotingas, observes that they have certain links of 
affinity to some of the Flycatchers. 

Tn their habits they appear to be arboreal, feedi ig 
upon berries: the beak is depressed and smooth, 
angular above ; slightly curved at the point, whith 
ix minutely toothed; the lower mandible a little 
flattened below. 

1386. Tur Scaen Fruitr-Crow 


(Coracina seutata). This beautiful bird is a native 
of the forests of Brazil; its general plumage is 
glossy black, with the exception of the throat and 
chest, which are of a fine rose-red. We have no 
particular details of its habits. 

1387.—TH: Bap Fruit-Crow 


(Gymnocephalus calvus); Corvus calvua, Latham ; 
Capucnin Bald-head; Oiseau. mon Pere of the 
Creoles of Cayenne. This singular species, which 
constitutes the type of the genus Gymnocephalus, 
equals a crow in size; it is of the colour of Spanish 
snuff, or as some term it, a Capuchin colour, 
whence the Creole name Oiseau mon Pere. The 
quills and the tail-feathers are black. ‘The whole 
anterior part of the head is destitute of feathers ; 
and from this circumstance and the size of the beak, 
the expression of the face, if the word face be 
allowed, is very remarkable. Both.Le Vaillant and 
Vieillot assert that it is not until the bird is adult 
that the feathers of the head are lost, and that pre- 
viously to this stage the whole is well covered, 
whence the latter author, noticing that on this 
account it has been compared to the rook, which 
loses the feathers around the base of its bill, adds 
that the comparison is just ; for, like the rook, it has 
no part of the head naked until it has arrived at 
complete maturity. Lesson, however, seems to 
doubt the assertion of Vieillot, and states that he 
saw twenty specimens at Rochefort, all of which 
had the face bare of feathers; but it may be ob- 
served that in all probability the birds were adult, 
a point which Lesson seems to have disregarded, 
Locality, Guiana. 
1388.—THz Bane-nxeckep Fruit-Crow 


(Gymnod-rus fetidus); Col-nu, Buffon; Corvus 


fostida, Linn. In size this bird equals a jackdaw, 


The manners 
of this shrike resemble those of the preceding 


nudus, Latham ; Gracula nudicollis, Shaw; Gracula 
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neck are entirely naked, presenting only a fey 
traces of down. The upper part of the Read, the 
back of the neck and throat, are covered with smal’ 
close-set feathers, producing the appearance o. 
black velvet. The wing-coverts and edges of the 
middle quill-feathers are of a bluish-grey ; the rest 
of the plumage is black in the male, brownish- 
black in the female. Native regions, Brazil and 


Guiana. 
1389.—Tue Usepretia-Birp 


eg aha ornatus). This rare and beautiful 
bird is distinguished by a crest of full outspreading 
plumes which tower above its head and fall over 
the beak, reminding us of the crest of a Grecian 
helmet. From the upper part of the chest depends 
a sort of pelerine or apron of square-edged feathers ; 
the tail is graduated ; the bill is strong and robust ; 
the whole of the plumage is jet-black, with rich 
violet reflexions, especially on the crest and chest 
Boreas The umbrella-bird equals a jay in aize, 

ut of its manners and habits nothing is known. It 
ft a native of Brazil, and the borders of the Amazon 
and its tributary rivers. .esson, indeed, in refer- 
ence to the specimen in the Paris Museum, states 
that though the belief was that it came from Brazil, 
a well-informed Portuguese told him that it was 
brought from Goa (Malabar). We hesitate not to 
affirm that there is in this statement some mistake: 
if brought from Goa, it was first taken there, and 
thence to Lisbon, whence it was forwarded to M. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 


Family AMPELIDAS (CHATTERERS), 


Bill stout, variable in length; feet strong, the outer 
toe unifed to the middle toe as far or beyond the 
first joint. Food, chiefly berries. 


1390.—Tik Cock or tHE Rock 


(Rupicola aurantia); Rupicola Cayana, Swainson ; 
Rupicola elegans, Stephens; Rupicola crocea; 
Rock Manakin. In the genus Rupicola the bil) is 
moderate, robust, and vaulted above ; the nostrils 
are oval, but hidden by an elevated fan-like crest, 
which covers the top of the head; the wings are 
moderate and rounded ; the tail short and square. 

The Cock of the Rock is a native of South Ame- 
rica, fenanting the rocky districts along the rivers of 
Cayenne, Surinam, &c., and is probably to be found 
along the river Amazon and most of its tributary 
branches. Latham states that it is nowhere so fre- 
quent as on the mountain Luea, near the river Oya- 
pok, in Guiana, and on the mountain Courouraye, 
near the river Aprouack, where it builds in ¢a- 
vernous hollows and dark recesses: the nest 3s 
made of twigs and dry herbage, and the eggs are 
two in numher, of a white colour, and are equal in 
size to those of a pigeon. 

In its habits and manners this beautiful bird is 
shy and recluse, resorting to silent glens and rocky 
ravines, where it appears to pass an undisturbed 
existence. Its flight is rapid; ats food consists of 
berries and the smaller wild plants. Waterton in- 
forms us that it is found in the woody mountains o8 
Macoupia, a tract on the Apourapoura—one of the 
tributaries of the Exsequibo from the south—and 
inhabited by the Macoushi (or Macusi) Indians, 
celebrated for their skill in prepaing the urari, or 
deadly vegetable poison with which they smear the 

oints of their arrows. This bird, he says, retires to 
nde in the daytime amongst the darkest rocks, and 
comes out to feed only just before sunrise and at 
the hour of sunggt. Its disposition is gloomy and 
unsocia], and it never joins company with other 
birds of the forest. The Cock of the Rock is about 
the size of a pigeon; the genera) plumage is of a 
bright orange yellow or rich saffron; a compressed 
crest, like that of a Greck helmet, surmounts the 
head, and is varied along the summit with brown 
and yellow. The secondary quill-feathers and the 
tail-coverts are square, as if cut at the ends with a 
pair of scissors. The feathers of the back and the 
wing-coverts are elongated into loose flowing 
ae the tail is brown, tipped with yellow; the 
vill and tarsi rosy-white. he female is rather 
smaller than the male, with a less elevated crest, 
and of a uniform bistre brown, No vine epecwacy 
as far as we are aware, has ever been brought to 
Europe. 
1391.—T az Peruvian Cocx oF tax Rocx 


Rupicola Peruviana) ; Chiachia lacca of the Mex- 
icans. This bird appears to be a native of the inte. 
rior of Peru and Mexico, and specimens have been 
brought to Europe from Lima. For some time this 
species was regarded as a variety of the Rupicola 
aurantia, from which however it is perfactly dis- 
tinct, being a larger bird, with a longer tail in pro 
pee ts creat is not compressed, nor are the 
eathers of the back and wing-coverta plumose and 
filiform, as in the former species. ‘It differs also in 


| colouring. The general tint is bright orange, hut 


Cuarterens.] 


the quill aud tail feathers are deep black, and the 
middie wing coverts are bright ash-grey. The 
crest is of a uniform tint, wanting the deeper- 
coloured semicircular line edging the helmet-like 
crest of the preceding. Of its habits and manners 
nothing is known, but we may safely infer that they 
resemble those of the: Rupicola aurantia. 


1992.—THe Grexn CALYPTOMENA 


(Calyptomena viridis). In the genus Calyptomena 
the bill is depressed and wide at the base, curved 
or hooked at the point, and nearly hidden by the 
feathers of the crest, which is erect and com- 

rewed ; the wings are ample ; the tail is short; the 
middle and outer toes are connected as far as the 
second joint. 

This beautiful and richly-coloured bird is about 
the size of a thrush, measuring about six inches and 
a half in length; it is a native of Singapore and 
the interior of Sumatra. We learn from Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles that it shrouds itself in the meat retired 
pee of the forests, where it perches on the highest 

ranches, and that from this circumstance and the 
blending of its emerald-green tints with those of 
the leaves, it is not to be easily discerned and pro- 
cured. In the specimens which he examined the 
stomach contained nothing but vegetable sub- 
stances, chiefly wild grains. It is termed Burong 
Tampo Pinang by the Malays. “The general 
colour of this bird is a brilliant metallic green. The 
head is rather large, and ifs feathers are directed 
forwards from each side, in such a manner as nearly 
to conceal the bill, giving the face a very peculiar 
appearance. A little above and before the eyes the 
feathers are of a deep velvet-black at their base, 
and only tipped with green, but crossed on the 
coverts by three velvet-black bands; the primary 
feathers, as well as the whole under-side of the 
wings, are dusky, approaching to black; with the 
exception of the outer margins of some which are 
edged with green. The tail 1s short, rounded, com- 

osed of ten feathers, which are green above and 

luish-black below. The whole of the under parts 
are green: this colour is lightest on the sides of the 
neck and round the eyes. The bill is short, wide, 
much depressed at the base, deeply cleft, and 
hooked at the point. Nostrils oval at the base of 
the bill, and concealed by the filiform feathers that 

roject over them. The eyes are rather large ; the 
irides bluish. Legs bluish-black ; a few feathers 
come down over the upper part of the tarsi. Feet 
gressorial; outer toe not much shorter than the 
middle one, with which it is united as far as the 
last joint. The female does not differ in appear- 
ance from the male.” (Raffles. ) 


1393.—Tur BoHEMIAN CHATTERER 


(Bombycilla Bohemicu). This clegant species, which 
is known by the Enghah name of the Waxen Chat- 
terer, the Bohemian Wax-w.ag, and Silk-tail, is Le 
Jaseur de Bohéme (Buffon, &e.), Grand Jaseur 
(Temminck), and Geay de Bohéme of the French ; 
Garrulo di Boemia of the Halians; Réthhehgrauer 
Seidenschwantz (Meyer), Europiiischer Seiden- 
schwanz and Der Gemeine Seidensehwanz (Bech- 
stein) of the Germans; Garrulus Bohemicus of 
Gesner; Bombyeilla, Sechwenck ; Ampelis, Aldro- 
vand; Bombycilla of Biisson; Ampelis garrulus of 
Linneus; Bombyciphora garrula, Brehm; Bomby- 
ciphora poliocwlia of Meyer; Bombyeivora garrula 
of Temmincek ; and Bombycilla garrula of Vieillot. 

In addition to the nomenelature above given, the 
bird is said to be named by the Italians in some 
localities Beeco-Frisone, in others Galletto del 
bosco, and by the bird-catchers of Bologna, Uecello 
del mondo nevo; by the Germans, Zinzere}le, Wip- 
stertz, Schnee-vogel, and Schnee-Leschke; and by 
those in the neighbourhood of Nuremberg, Bee- 
merle and Behemle ; by the Swedes, Siden-swantz ; 
by the Bohemians, Brkoslaw; and by the Poles, 
Jebwabniezka and Jemiolucha. 

The Bohemian Chatterer, or Wax-wing, is a rare 
and accidenta] visitor to our island, and that only 
during severe winters, when sometimes considerable 
flocks make their appearance and feed upon the 
hips of the dog-rose, the haws of the thorn, the 
berries of the mountain-ash, &c. These migratory 
visita to our island are, however, irregular; but on 
the Continent, in Norway and Russia, great: num- 
bers are seen every winter; and in northern Asia 
and the adjacent parts of Europe their migrations 
are regular. Numerous flocks pass through Scania 
in November, taking a southern direction, and 
return northwards through the same region in 
spring. In Germany and Bohemia, according to 
Bechstein, flocks are found along the skirts of the 
extensive forests. In France the Wax-wing is very 
rare, and also in Italy; though occasionally in the 
latter country Jarge flights have made their appear- 
ance, and, according to popular superstition, a 
fatelity attended their movements. 

The Bohemian chatterer is not confined to 
Europe and Asia (where it extends from the 
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western limits of the former to Japan); it is @ 
native also of the northern regions of the American 
continent. [t is common on the Athabasca river 
near the Rocky Mountains, and has been killed 
there in the spring, both by the Prince of Canino 
and Mr. Drummond, and Dr. Richardson observed 
it in the same season at Great Bear Lake, in lat. 
65°, where a male, of which he gives a description, 
was shot on the 24th May of that year. “ Speci- 
mens,” writes Dr. Richardson, “ procured at the 
former place, and transmitted to England by the 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, were com- 
municated by Mr. Leadbeater to the Prince of 
Musignano, who has introduced the species into his 
reat work on the birds of the Ur'ted States. In 
Its autumn migration southwards, this bird must 
cross the territory of the United States, if it does 
not actually winter within it; but 1 have not heard 
of its having been hitherto seen in America to the 
southward of the filty-fifth parallel of latitude. 

“The mountainous nature of the country skirting 
the Northern Pacific Ocean, being congemal to the 
habits of this species, it is probably more generally 
diffused in New Caledonia and the Russian-Ame- 
rican territories, than to the eastward of the Rocky 
Mountain chain. It appears in flocks at Great 
Bear Lake about the 2ith of May, when the spring 
thaw has exposed the berries of the Alpine arbutus, 
marsh vaccinium, &c., that have been frozen and 
covered during winter. It stays only a few days, 
and none of the Indians of that quarter with whom 
I conversed had seen its nests; but 1 have reason 
to believe that if retires in the breeding-season to 
the rugged and secluded mountain lunestone dis- 
tricts, in the sixty-seventh and sixty-eighth parallels, 
when it feeds on the fruit of the common juniper, 
which abounds in these places.” Dr. Richardson 
adds, that he observed a large flock of at least three 
or four hundred on the banks of the Saskatchewan, 
at Carlton House, early in May, 1827. They 
alighted in a grove of poplars, settling all on one or 
two trees, and mahing a Joud twittering noise. 
They stayed only about an hour in the morning, 
and were too shy to allow him to approach within 
gunshot. 

With respect to the summer breeding-places of 
the Waxen Chatterer in Europe and Asia, nothing 
is known. Temminek says that it is supposed to 
resort to the high northern latitudes, the regions 
within the Arctic Circle, but the Prince of Canino 
survests that the extensive and elevated table- 
land of Central Asia is its principal rendezvous, 
whence it makes irregular excursions east and west, 
extending its journey according to the season or 
other canses. According to the same author, the 
Wax-wing in a state of natwe is very social with 
its companions, the individuals of a flock exhilnt- 
ing much kindness to each other, and caressing 
and supplying each other with food; their flight 1s 
rapid; they usually alight on trees, and when on 
the ground hop along very awkwardly, Bechstein 
reports that in captivity the Wax-wing Is stupid, 
indvlent, and voracious, refusing nothing catable, 
such as potatoes, cabbage, bread, and Jriut of 
all sorts, and that it is easily tamed. “Its song 
consists only of a weak uncertain whistling, a little 
resembling that of the thrush, but not so loud; 
while singing it moves the crest, but scarcely the 
throat; when angry, its strikes the feeding-trough 
violently with ifs beak.” It may be taken in nooses, 
or in nets and traps baited with berries. Its flesh 
is anid to be excellent. 

The Bohemian Chatterer is about eight) inches 
in length, and in contour approaches the staring. 
The general plumage is dull vinous ash, tinted wath 
ferruginous red on the plumage and cheeks ; the 
feathers of the head are prolonged into a Leantiful 
crest; the throaf, the feathers around the nostuls, 
and a stripe which passes from the beah to the 
back of the neck, are black. The primary qull- 
feathers are brownish black, each feather having a 
yellow line on its imner margim near the tip. The 
secondaries are tipped with white, cach having the 
shatt prolonged and furnished with a small horny 
scarlet appendage, like a little flattish oval bead of 
red sealing-wax, whence the name ‘“ war-wing.” 
The tail is black, tipped with a yellow band. 
Beak and tarsi black. Prides reddish. The female 
is generally similar to the male, but the yellow of 
the wings is not so bnght, nor are the wax-like 
appendages so Jarge or so numerous. 


1394, 1395.-¢Tue Cxnar-Birp 


(Bombycilla Carolinensis). This specics is the 
Ampelis garrulus, var. 6, of the ‘Systema N aturaa;” 
Garrujus Carolinensis, Le Jaseur de Caroline, the 
Chatterer of Catesby ; Turdus garrulus Carolinensis 
of Klein; Coquantotot] of Hernandez; Avis Ame- 


ricana cristata, Xomotl dicta of Seba; Chatterer of 


Carolina of Kdwards; Cedar-bird, Ampelis Ame- 
ricana, of Wilson; Recollect of the Canadian 
Voyageurs; Bombycilla Carolinensis of Brisson, 
Bonaparte, Audubon, and others. It is suid to be 


| 
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fouhd in the whole extent between Mexieo and 
Canada, and parties are sald oocasionally to roam 
as far south as the forests of Guiana. In the United 
States it is a resident during the whole year, the 
northern and middle states being its more usual 
quarters in the summer, and the southern in the 
winter season. It is atated that the bird has been 
found on the north-west coast of America, but its 
northern boundary appears to fall short ef that of 
Bombycilla Hohemica. Say saw it near Winnipeg 
river in latitude 50°, and Dr. Richardson states his 
belief that it has not been hitherto observed to the 
northward of the fifty fourth parallel. He says 
that Mr. Drummond saw several small flocks on 
the south branch of the Saskatchewan on the 27th 
June, and gives a description of a male killed there 
in lat. 524° on that day, 1827. He adds, that it 
frequents the nurthern shores of Lakes Huron and 
eupener in) suminer, 

he cedar-birds utter a feeble lisping sound, and 
fly,” says Wilson, “in compact bodies of from 
twenty to fifty; and usually alight so close together 
on the same tree, that one-half are frequently shot 
down ata fime. In the months-of July and August, 
they collect together in flocks, and retire to the 
hilly parts of the state, the Blue Mountains, and 
other collateral ridges of the Alleghany, to enjoy 
the frat of the Vaccinium uliginosum, whortle- 
bernes, which grow there in great abundance, 
whole mountains for many miles being almost 
entirely covered with them ; and where, in the month 
of August, I have myself found the cedar-birds 
numerous. In October they descend to the lower 
cultivated parts of the country, to feed on the 
bernes of the sour gum and red cedar, of which 
last they are immoderately fond; and thirty or 
forty may sometimes be seen fluttering among the 
branches of one small vedar-tree, plucking off the 
berries.....In the fall, and beginning of summer, 
when they become very fat, they are in considerable 
esteem for the table; and great numbers are 
brought to the market of Philadelphia, where they 
are sold at from twelve to twenty-five cents, per 
dozen. VDurmg the whole winter and spring they 
are occasionally seen; and about the 25th of May 
appear in numerous partics making great havoc 
among the early cherries, selecting the best and 
ripest of the fruit.” Audubon says that they reach 
Louimana about the beginning of November, and 
retire towards the middle districts in the beginning 
of March. =“ The holly,” writes the author last 
quoted, “the vines, the persimon, the pride ot 
Chuna, and various other trees, supply them with 
pleuty of berries and fruits, on whieh they fatten, 
and become so tender and juicy as to be sought by 
every epicure for the fable.” 

In June, wlile cherries and strawberries abound, 
they become extremely fat, and about the 10th or 
12th of that month disperse over the country in 
pairs to breed; sometimes fixing on the cedar 
(Jumiperus Virginiana), but generally choosing the 
orchard for that purpose, The nest is large for the 
size of the bird, aud is fixed in’ the forked or 
honzontal branch of an apple-tree, ten or twelve 
feet fia the ground; and sometimes several nests 
we to be seen in the name viemity. 

Katernuly the nest is composed of fibres and 
coarse diy stalks of prass; the inside is lined 
entuely with very fine sfalks of the same material, 
The eggs are three or four, of a dingy bluish white, 
tluck af the preat end, tapenng suddenly, and be- 
coming very narrow at the other, marked with small 
roundish spots, of black of various sizes and shudes : 
and the great end ts of a pale dull purple tinge. 
marked Jikewise with touches of various shades of 
purple and black. About the last week in June the 
young are hatched, and are at first fed on insects 
aud their larvas; but as they advanee in growth, on 
berries of vaniouskinds. “The Temale,” says Wilson, 
fiom whose personal observation the foregomp tacts 
are given, “if disturbed, darts fiom the nest) in 
silence to a considerable distance; no notes of 
walling or lamentation are heard from either parent, 
nor are they even seen, notwithstanding you are in 
the tree examining the nest and young .. . The 
peason of Jove, which makes almost every other 
small bird musical, has no such effect on them; 
for they continue at that interesting period as silent 
as before.” 

Audubon states that these bids are “excellent 
fiy-catehers, spending much of ther time in the 
pursuit of winged inscets, but yet without much 
vivacity or eneivy of action, They start from the 
branches and give chace to the insects, ascending 
after them fur afew yards or moving horizontally 
toward them, perhaps rather farther than when 
axcending, aud ay soon as the prey is secured they 
return fo the spot, where they continue watching 
with slow motions of the head. Towards eveuing 
{his amusement is carried on for half an hour or wi 
hour at @ time, and is continued longer at the 
approach of autumn, the berries then becumiug 
scarcer.’ 
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3408.<~-Diamond Hird. i 1899.—Red and Black Manakin. 1401.—Crested Manakin, 
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1400.—-Galeated Manakin. 1895.——Cedar-ird, 





1396.—Japanese Obatterer. 
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The cedar-bird is about six inches and a half long ; 


its plumage is soft and silky, and its head is orna- 
mented with an erectile crest. General colour 


yellowiah or fawn brown, fading into yellow on the 
abdomen, and yellowish white under the tail. 
Back and wing-coverts gre ish brown, Throat 
and a band passing from the forehead to the occiput 
black, the latter narrowly margined with white. 
Quill-feathers brownish black, some of the secon- 
deries having the scarlet waxen appendages; tail 
brownish black, oppee with a band of pale yellow. 
The female is rather smeller than the male, and 
with paler colouring. 

1306.—Tue Asiatic on JAPANESE CHATTERER 

Bombycilla phenicoptera). This newly discovered 
pies differs fon the Fohemian and the cedar- 
bird in the nakedness of the nostrils, in the length 
of the crest, partially composed of black plumes, 
and in the entire absence of the wax-like append- 
ages with which in the other two species the 
secondaries are tipped. 

The Japanese islands, as far as we know, appear 
to be native territories of this bird, which is found 
more particularly in the neighbourhood of Nan- 
gasaki. Of ‘its habita we have no definite details. 
Length six inches and a half. The base of the bill 
is bordered by a black band, which passes to the 
back of the head, surrounding the eye in its way, 
and terminates in the lower crest-feathers, which 
are of the same colour throughout; the chin and 
throat are black; the crest is long, composed above 
of feathers of an ashy-reddish colour with an inferior 
layer of the black plumes already alluded to; the 
breast, upper parts, and wing-coverts are of a 
brownish-ash, and a red band traverses the wing 
about the middle of it; all the quills are of an ashy- 
black, the greater quills terminated with black and 
tipped with white; the tail is of an ashy-black, 
tipped with vivid red ; the middle of the belly is of 
a whitish-yellow ; and the lower tail-coverts chest- 
nut; feet black. 


Family PIPRIDA (COTINGAS and MANA- 
KINS). 


Mr. Swainson regards the Piprida, or, as he calls 
them, Pipring, as a subfamily of the Ampelide, 
from which they differ in the slenderness of the 
feet, shortness of the beak, and curvature of the 
upper mandible ; most are of small size, and clothed 
in plumage of the richest tints of crimson, vrange, 
yellow, blue, green, and black. ‘The warmer 
regions of America are their strongholds, but not 
their exclusive habitat. According to Mr. Swain- 
son the manakins “ chiefly occur in the deep virgin 
forests of the tropics, but are much more social than 
the Cotingas. They live in little bands, ae con- 
tmually in motion, and feed almost entirely on 
the large soft berries of the different species of 
Melastoma: the nest of one species, Pipra pareola, 
ix often built in the fork of a shrub, in such an 
exposed manner that the female can look all round, 
and watch the approach of danger ; we found one in 
such a situation in the forest of Pitanga, a single 
leafof a large pepper-plant (Piper) forming a kind 
of umbrella shade over the female, which was 
sitting, and did not rise from her nest as we passed 
onwaids.” é 


1397.—Tukr Scarier Corinea 


( Phornicireus ne Ampelis Carnifex, Linn. 
In this genus the bill is rather weak; the wings 
are short and rounded; the feet are short, the 
middle and outer toes nnited, and the tarsi feathered 
on their inner side. The scarlet cotinga equals the 
wax-wing in size, and ig a native of Brazil, Guiana, 
and Surinam. It tenants the deepest recesses of 
the forest, and is solitary in its habits, uttering from 
time to time a monotonous whistle which sounds 
like the syllable “ quet.” Waterton states that it 
is found throughout the year in Demerara, and is 
(ond of the seeds of the hitea-tree, and of those of 
the siloabali, which nipen m December, and continue 
on the trees for above two months. Nothing, how- 
ever, is known of the incubation of this splendid 
bird, and the Indians all agrec in stating that the 
have never seen its nest. The Cawaibs term it 
Arara and Apira. 

The general colour of this specics is fire-red, 
with a bright flaming-red cap ; the back is reddish- 
brown, the breast blood-red; the tail feathers are 
purple terminated by ruddy black. The female 
is paler, and the tints more dusky and obscure. 


1398.—Tur SWALLow FRUIT-EATER 


‘Procnias ventralis). This beautiful species is a 
native of Buhia, and more particularly of the 
southern provinces of Brazil, where it frequents 
the woods, feeding on berries and wild fruits. The 
genus Proctias, of which it is an example, is cha- 
racterized by the breadth of the beak, which has the 
sides inflected and the tip straight, the gape being 
remarkuble for width, exceeding that even-of the 










large berries of the Melastoma and 0: 
shrubs with the greatest ease, Cuvier, speakin 


Pipridaw. 


half in length: the male is blue, with the anterior 
part of the head and the throat black ; the sides are 
transversely striated with dusky black; and the 
centre of the abdomen is white. The female is 
green, with the forehead and throat grey; and the 
under parts yellowish, transversely striated with 
dusky green. To this genus belongs the Bell-bird, 
or Campancero, of South America, remarkable for its 
note, which sounds like that of a bell through the 
depths of the forests, recalling to the weary traveller 
the remembrance of a far-off land, and suggesting 
to his mind the beautiful words of Shakspere :— 


** True {s it that we have seen better days, 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church.” 
ds Yuu Like It. 


till, carried away by his thoughts, he almost starts to 
find himself in the gloom of an American forest. 
“The campanero,” says Waterton, “is about the 
size of the jay 5 his plumage is as white as snow; 
on his forehes¢ ~ises a spiral tube nearly three inches 
long; it is jet black, dotted all over with white 
feathers, and has a communication with the palate, 
and when filled with air looks like a spire; when 
empty it becomes pendulous. His note is loud and 
clear, like the sound of a bell, and may be heard at 
the distance of three miles, In the midst of these 
extensive wilds, generally on the dried top of an 
aged mora, almost out of gun-1each, you will see 
the campancro, No sound or song from any of the 
winged inhabitants of the forest, not even the clearly 
pronounced ‘ Whip-poor-Will’ fromthe goatsucker, 
cause such astonishment as the toll of the campa- 
nero. With many of the feathered race, he pays 
the common tribute of a morning and evening song ; 
and even when the meridian sun has shut in silence 
the mouths of alinost the whole of animated nature, 
the campancro sfi]] cheeis the forest; you hear his 
toll, and then a pause for a minute—then another 
toll, and then a pause again—and then a toll, and 
again a pause—then he is silent for six or eight 
minutes, and then another toll, and s0 on.” Strange 
{o the ear, and not less welcome, must be the bell- 
like tone of the snow-white campanero. 

1399.—Tue Rev ann Biack MANAKIN 
(Pipra aureola). The true manakins are very nu- 
merous, and all of minute size and beautifully co- 
loured ; they associate in small flocks; frequenting 
fruit-bearing trees in the woods, and are very active 
and alert. The bill is small and weak; the wings 
rounded ; the tail short. ‘The present species is of a 
rich red, with the exception of the back, wings, and 
tail, which are black, and of the throat, which is 
yellow. Locality, Guiana. 

1100.—THe GaLratep MANAKIN 

(Metoma galeata, Swains.); Pipra galeata, Licht. 
In this species the tail is broad and lengthened, and 
the wings ample; a frontal crest projects over the 
beak. The general colour is black; the whole of 
the head and back of the neck being of a rich crim- 
son. It is a native of Brazil. 


1401—TuHE Crestep MANAKIN 


(Calyptura cristata). Bill short, strong, robust, and 
with the upper mandible deeply notched. Wings 
short and rounded; tail almost concealed; tarsi 
lengthened. 

The general colour of {his species on the upper 
surface in brownish-green or olive; the crown is 
red; the rump yellow; the throat and breast yel- 
lowish, this becoming brighter and more decided on 
the abdomen ; tarsi black. Native country, Brazil. 


1402.—Tuxr Diamonn-Birp 


(Pardalotus punctatus). In the subgenus Pardalo- 
tus the beak is stout, and notched as in Calyptura, 
but the wings are Jong and pointed. The feet are 
strong, and the lateral toe is free. 

This: pretty little bird is a native of Australia, 
where it inhabits the forest and brush-lands, but is 
not very abundant. The general colour above is 
grey, undulated with yellow; the head and wings 
are black dotted with white ; a white streak runs 
above the eye; the Jower part of the back is fire- 
red ; the throat is yellow; the under parts whitish. 
The female has the head dotted with yellow points. 
It is from the spots on the wings that the settlers 
have given to this species the name of diamond- 

ird, 

Family PARIDA: ‘TITS, on TITMICE). 


The birds of this family, of which our British 
species the Parus major and the Parus ca@ruleus 
may be regarded as typical species, are remarkable 
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swalJlow tribe, and enabling the birds to swallow the 
of other cher 
0 
these birds, says, “ils se nourissent d’insectes,” but 
incorrectly, for fruits are their only food. Perhaps 
this genus rather belongs to the Ampelid@ than the 


he Swallow fruit-eater is about five inches and a 








for their activity among the branches of trees, which 
they traverse with the utmost addres, creeping 
around them, and clinging in all positions while th 
examine buds, bark, flowers, and fruits, in quest of 
insects and their larvee, prying into every recess and 
crevice. Who has not observed their restlessness. 
their ever-changing attitudes—their quickness, 
their aru movements, their promptness ang 
celerity ? They frequent gardens, orchards, farm- 
yards, hedge-rows, and copses, and are bold and 
familiar. In addition to insects, they feed upon 
hard seeds and grain, and some will even attack the 
young of small birds, killing them by blows upon 
the skul] with their short sharp-pointed beak. @ 
colours of the titmice are lively and well contrasted, 
and the plumage is full and soit. 

In the restricted genus Parus the bill is etrong, 
short, subconical, slightly compressed, hard, and 
pointed. The nostrils are basal and round, covered 
with reflected bristly feathers. The outer and 
middle toes are not united ; the hind-toe is strong, 
and armed with a long and hooked claw. Wings 
rounded. This form i» almost universally spread. 

1403.—THE YELLOW-CHEEKED TITMOUSR 

(Parus Xanthogenys). This species, which is a na- 
tive ofthe flimalaya Mountains, was first described 
and figured by Mr. Gould in his ‘Century of Birds, 
&e.’ It is closely related to our Parus major, which 
it is said fo resemble also in its habits and manners, 
The head is ornamented with a crest of black 
feathers, covering the whole of the top; a stripe 
above the eye; the cheeks are yellow; the ear- 
coverts black; the back is olive; the wings and 
tail black, the former being spotted and the latter 
tipped with white ; a broad black mark passes down 
the throat and chest; the sides of the chest and 
flanks are pale yellow. Bill and feet black. 


1404.—A Group or Britisn Tirmics. 


In this pictorial group we have specimens of the 
following :—a, the Greater Tit (Parus major); 0, 
the Blue Tit (Parus cxruleus); c, the Cole-Tit 
(Parus ater); d, the Marsh-Tit (Parus palustris). 


1404 (a).—Tue Greater Tit 


Parus major); Mésange charbonnidre, Temm. ; 
rreat Tifmouse or Ox-eye, * British Zool.’ This beau- 
fiful bird frequents gardens, orchards, and copses, 
where in spring may be frequently heard its harsh 
note, aptly compared to the sound produced on 
sharpening the teeth of a saw by the file. This 
note 1s only heard duing the pairing scason, 
and ceases when the bird has a nest. Its ordi- 
nary cry is a loud chirp followed by a harsh clatter, 
remaikably strong for so small a bid, as it may be 
heard at a considerable distance. It uses, however, 
a great variety of calls, or notes, of which one re- 
sembles the call-note of the chaffinch, sounding like 
the word pink. 

The Greater Titmouse feeds upon insects and their 
Jarve, which it digs out of crevices in the bark of 
trees, or eatiicates from buds in which they have 
made a Jodgment. In autumn and during winter 
it subsists upon grain and seeds, prefenning such as 
are of an oily quality. [t will also pick bones, and 
is partial both to the flesh and fat, which it greedily 
devours. It will also disarrange the thatch of out 
houses and other buildings in quest of torpid insects. 
“ The Great Titmouse (says Gilbert White), driven by 
stress of weather, miuch frequents houses; and in 
deep snows | have seen thi bird, while it hung with 
its back downwards, to my no sma!) delight and ad- 
miation, draw straws lengthwise from the eaves of 
thatched houses, in order to pull out the flies that 
were concealed between them, and that in sich 
numbers that they quite defaced the thatch, and 
gave it} a ragged appearance.” It is capable of 
piercing the shells of nuts, of the kernels of which 
it is fond. Mr. Slaney says, “We had often in 
winter heard a humming noise, which appeared tobe 
caused by this bird, and throwing a stone smartly at 
him, he dropped something, which proved to be a 
hazel-nut, a jittle perforated at the smalJer end by 
repeated strokes of his bill. We often afterwards 
watched him at wok, and found under his workshop 
many shells from which the nuts had been extri- 
cated, and some split into halves. It is said that if 
a nut be suspended at the end of a@ string, the tit- 
mouse will fix himself on this nut, and follow al} its 
eo without ceasing to hack it with his 

ul.” 

Mr. Rennie observes that this species, when 
going to sleep, rolis itself into a round bal], erecting 
every feather so as not to separate its point from 
the adjoining ones. The quantity of non-conduetin 
surluce is by this means increased to the depth o 
nearly half an inch more than it is when the feathers 
are laid flat and smooth; and as the feathers of the 
rr are at the same time apread over thie feet, 
ah tle creature is admirably protected from the 
co a ry e 
The Greater Titmouse breeds in the holes of ruius 





Tirmiox.} 


or in the holes of decayed 
r makes or enlarges with its 
and rapidly accomplishes its task. 
The nest is placed in an enlarged space at the bottom, 
and is com of mom, hair, and feathers. 
eggs are six or eight in number, of a white colour 
spotted with reddish brown. 

The colours of this beautiful species are well con- 
trasted. The head, throat, and lower part of the 
neck are black; the checks and ear-coverts white. 
On the nape of the neck is a spot of white; back 
olive-green, passing at the lower part into bluish- 

rey. Wing-coverts bluish-grey tipped with white. 
Ouili-feathers greenish-grey, as are those of the 
tail. Under parts sulphur yellow, with a black cen- 
tral stripe continued from the throat. Bill black ; 
legs bluish-grey. In the female the tints are Jess 
rich. Length about six inches. 


1404 (6),—TuHe Biur Tirmouse 


(Parus ceruleus). Provincial, Tomtit, Nun, Blue- 
cap, Hickwall, Billy-biter; Le Mésange a téte 
bleue, Cuvier; Blaumeise, Bechstein. Thig beau- 
tiful little species is very common, and too well 
known to need a detailed description. It frequents 
gardena and orchards, and while engaged in its 
search for insects assumes among the twigs and 
sprays the most amusingly varied attitudes. It is 
very fond of flesh, fat, and suet, and we have known 
it a regular visitor to pigsties. Gilbert White says 
that when a boy he has known twenty of these birds 
caught in a morning, by means of snap mousetraps 
baited with suet ; we have ourselves often captured 
it in a common brick trap baited with bits of meat 
and bread and butter. it is partial to oleaginous 
seeds, and will feed on those of the sunflower, and 
also, as White asserts, pick holes in apples left on the 
ground. Like the preceding species, it will disturb 
the thatch of buildings im quest of inseets, and wall 
even attack other small birds. Jn winter the Blue 
Titmouse resorts to stack- yards, where it finds both 
food and shelter, nestling at night in holes about 
the sides or under the thatching of hay or com 
stacks, and, as we can personally testify, puffing up 
its feathers so as to resemble a ball of down. ‘This 
species lives in holes of trees or walls, and forms 
its nest of mosses lined with feathers and hair; its 
eggs, from six to eight in number, are white spotted 
with brown, especially at the larger end (Fig. 1408). 
These birds resolutely defend their nest against in- 
truders, and if an alfempt be made upon it, bite with 
great severity, ruffling up their soft full plumage, 
and hissing like a snake or angry kitten, thereby 
often deterring the schoolboy from carrying his in- 
tentions into effect. The call-notes of the Blue 
Titmouse are confined to a weak chirp and kind of 
harsh chatter. 


140-4 (e).—Tuk Coreg-Tit 


Parus ater, Colemouse); La Petite Charbonniére, 

uffon; Tannemeise, Bechstem. The Cole-tit is 
spread over ete i particularly where pine-forests 
abound; in England it is comparatively rave, but 
in Scotland is very common, frequenting the exten- 
sive woods and clmiteuons of pine, fir, &c., which 
seem everywhere to be its favourite if not exclu- 
sive habitat. In these woods it finds a secure re- 
treat, and abundance of food, consisting of aphides 
and the larva: of insects, as well as of seeds and 
berries. In its quick abrupt movements, its rest- 
Jessness, and its ever-changing attitudes, this bird 
resembles ihe Blue Titmouse; and it secks for ifs 
food among the branches with the same address. 
Its call-note in the spring, which resembles that of 
the greater titmouse, excepting that it is shniler, 
may be heard incessantly through the solitudes of 
the woods till the labour of nidification com- 
mences; the bird is then silent. The nest is built 
in the hollow of some decayed tree, and is neatly 
formed of moss and wool with a lining of hair. Mr. 
Selby states that he has sometimes found it on the 
ground in the entrance of a mouse or mole-hole. 
The eggs are from six to eight in number, of a white 
colour spotted with reddish-brown. The Cole-tit is 
very similar to the blue titmouse in form, but is 
even Jess in size, being about four inches in Jength ; 
the bill is black, as are the crown and nape of the 
neck, the latter having a white central spot; the 
throat and under part of the neck are also black ; 
the back is greenish-grey, passing on the lower part 
into yellowish-grey; the wings and tail are grey ; 
under parts greyish-white ; legs bluish-grey. 


1404 (d).—Tux Mansu-Trr 


Parus is); Mésange nonnette, Temminck ; 
umpfmeise, Bechstein. The Marsh-tit is very like 
the Cole-tit in form and colouring, but is larger, 
and has no white mark on the nape of the neok. It 
ts common in the northern parts of England, but is 
seldom wen in Scotland above Fifeshire, and 
acarcely ever so far south as London. Although it 
may be sometimes met with in the woods of dry 
it is more frequently to be met with among 


walla and buildings, 
trees, which it eithe 
hard pointed bill, 


The’ 


| have said, very rare. 


greedily destroy 
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the reeds in low marshy tracta, wnere it makes its 
nest, rpbaiag choosing some decayed willow for 9 
foundation. Its food is chiefly insects, but in winter 
it feeds on seeds, and is often tempted to visit the 
farm-yard for pieces of meat, which it eats with 
much avidity ; indeed its appetite is so great, that 
it has been known to consume more than half its 
own weight of food per day. The Marsh-tit is also 
known provincially as the smaller Ox-eye, Willow- 
biter, Joe Bent, &e. When their haunts can be ap- 
proached so as to witness their movements (which 
is not always an easy matter, as they generally 
select some big) ihe of marshy country on the 
banks of rivers, &c.), the observer will be repaid by 
& very interesting sight. They dwell together in 
considerable numbers, and are perpetually in motion, 
going in and out of their nests, feeding their young, 
flying off in search of food, or scehing for it in the 
crevices of the neighbouring trees. It is truly gra- 
tifying to witness their sprightly gambols, and the 
entertaining positions into which, as it were in very 
exuberance of spirit, they are continually throwing 
themselves. 

This bird is very common in Holland. The nest 
is composed of moss, mixed with the seed-down of 


the willow, and lined with a warm coating of the | 


same material. The eggs, six or eight in number, 
are spotted with reddish brown, particularly at the 
larger end. 

Ilead, nape of neck, and throat ink black ; upper- 
parts yellowish-gicy, wings and tail blush grey 
edged paler: cheeks yellowish white; breast: and 
under per white, tinged with pale yellowih-brown ; 
legs bluish-grey. 

The tits we have hitherto described are very ge- 
nerally to be found in) England ; but the Crested Tit 
(P. enstatus), which we now proceed to notice, na 
bird but seldom seen in this country, and very rare 
throughout Europe. If 1s distingwshable from ths 
other tits by its crest, formed by its occipital feathers 
being elongated, poimted, and shghtly recurved. It 
is in length about four mehes and a half, of a dusky 
eylour, with a black band round the neck; breast 

‘nkish-white; fect of a leaden colour; and fore- 
wad black, It is common in the woods in the 
nuithern part of the middle division of Scotland, 
but in the other parts of Great Britain it 1s, as we 
In North America, however, 
it is more frequently found. If 18 very solitary, very 
courageous in) defending itself and its nest, and ts 
very difficult to tame. Though not stiuctly mogia- 
tory, if offen shifts its quarters, and im severe winters 
visits the more gouthern parts of the kingdom. 


1405.—-Tuk Brackx-Cap Tirrmoussé o¥ AMERICA 


(Parus atricapillus); Mésange a tite noire de 
Canada, Button, Many ormthologists, and among 
them Temminck, have considered this bird to be 
identical with the Marsh-titmouse of Europe. It in 
now, however, universaliy agreed that the two birds, 
though nearly alhed, are distinct species. 

The Black-cap Titmouse 1s termed Peechehkees- 
kmshees by the Cree Indians, and, according to 
Nuttall, Chiendee by the Kuropean colonists. It 
ranges through the whole width of the American 
continent from Jatitude 65° fo the southern districts 
of the United States, being stationary throughout 
the year. It is one of the mos! common birds in 
the fur-countries, a small family inhabiting every 
{lucket. In the United States it is universally dis- 
tributed. 

“In these countries,” says Nuttall (§ Man. of 
Ornith. of Umted States and of Canada’), “ families 
of Chicadces are seen chattering and roving through 
the woods, busily engaged in gleaning their multi- 
farious feed, along with the Parus bicolor, nut- 
hatches, and creepers, the whole forming a busy, 
active, and noisy group, whose manner, food, and 
habits bring them together in a commun pursuit. 
Their diet varies with the season; in the month 
of September they leave the waods and assemble 
familiarly in our orchards and gardens, and even 


1 enter the thronging cities in quest of that support 


which their native forests now deny them. Large 
seeds of many kinds, particularly {hose which are oily, 
as the sun-flower, and pine, and spruce-kernels, are 
now sought after. These seeds, in the usual manner 
of the genus, are seized in the claws and held against 
the branch until picked open by the bill to obtain 
their contents. Fat of various kinds 18 also greedily 
eaten, and they regularly watch the retreat of the 
hog-killers, in {he country, to glean up the fragments 
of meat which adhere tothe places where the carcasses 
have been suspended. At times they feed upon the 
wax of the candle-berry myrtle (Myrica cerifera) ; 
they likewise pick up crumbs near the houses, and 
search the weather-boards and even the window-asills 
familiarly for their lurking prey. and are particularly 
fond of spiders and the eggs of destructive moths, 
especially those of the canker-worm, which they 
in ail its stages of existence. It is 
said that they sometimes attack their own species 
when the individual! is sickly, and aim their blows 


| 


| 
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at the skull with a view to eat the brain; but this 
barbarity J have never witnessed. In winter, when 
satisfied, they will descend to the snow-bank be- 
neath, and quench their thirst by swallowing small 
pieces; in this way their varigua and frugal meal 
iy always easily supplied ; and hardy, and warmly 
clad in light and very downy feathers, they suffer 
very little inconvenience from the inclemency of 
the seasons. Indeed ip the winter, or about the 
close of October, they at times appear so enlivened 
as already to show their attachments, the male ap- 
proaching his mate with fluttering and vibrating 
wings; and in the spring season the males have 
obstinate engagements, darting after each other 
with great velocity and anger. Their roost, 1 sus- 
pect, is in the hollows of decayed trees, where they 
also breed, laying their eggs merely in the dry 
rotten wood, without any attempt at a nest; these 
are from #1x to twelve in number, white with specks 
of brown-red, They begin to lay about the middle 
or close of on pec and though they commonly make 
use of natural or deserted holes of the woodpecker, 
yet at times they are said to excavate a cavity for 
themselves with much Inbour. The first brood 
take wing about the 7th or 10th of June, and they 
have sometimes a second towards the end of July. 
The young, as soon as fledged, have all the external 
marhs of the adult; the head is equally black, and 
they chatter and skip about with all the agility and 
seli-possession of their parents, who appear, nevere 
theless, very solicitous for ther safety. From this 
time the whole family continue to associate to- 
gether through the autumn and winter. 

The colouing of the black-cap tit is as follows :— 
Top of the head, back of the neck, and the throat 
velvet black, a white line from the nostrils through 
the eye spreads out on the side of the neck; back 
Jead-coloured, glossed) with yellowish-grey ; quill 
and tail-feathers blackish-grey edged with greyish. 
white ; i bath nownish-white 5 bill black ; 
legs blush. Total length five inches and a half, 


1406, 1407 —Tne Lonae-raiven Timmouse 


( Orites caudata, Meehr) ; Meehistura eaudata, Leach: 
Parus caudatus, Ray. This species is the Pendo- 
lino, Paronzino, Codibugnolo, and Paglia in culo of- 
the Italians; Mésange a la longue queue and Perd 
sa queue of the French; Lanschwiinzire Meise, 
Schwanzmeise, and Belzmeise Plannensticl of the 
Germans ; Staartmees of the Netherlanders ; Alhtita 
of the Swedes; Jenga of the Japanese; Bottle 
Tit, Bottle Tom, Long-tailed Farmer, Long-tail 
Mag, Long-tail Pie, Pohe-Pudding, Huckmuck, and 
Munn-ruffin of the modern British; and Y Benloyn 
gnyffonlur of the ancient British. 

Phe Long-tailed Titmouse is distributed through 
the whole of Europe and the middle districts of 
Asia to Japan. It inhabits the British kslands, The 
foud of this pretty bud consists of insects, their 
eges and Jarve, for which at is in constant search 
among the branches, displaying the greatest alert- 
ness and address, hanging in every attitude from 
the ends of the twigs, and creeping mouse hke 
round the thieker branches. It is not offen that 
this bird as seen in the immediate vicinity of houses; 
and this cireumstance did not escape the notice of 
Gilbert White, who states that if never retreats for 
succour m the severest seasons fo houses and their 
neighbourhood. ‘This does not asise from any pecus 
har shyness ; and though wt may not resort, like the 
Blue Titmouse, to the haunts of man for food and 
shelter in winter, if does not positively avoid then 
in summer. A writer in the * Penny Cyelopwdiw 
says—“ We have seen ina nursegy garden in Mid- 
diesex a whole family of them within a few yards of 
the nurseryman’s cottage, and close to his green- 
house, which visitors were constantly entering ; and 
we have found ita exquinitely-wrought nest in a 
nilver-fir about eight fect Ingh, in’ a pleasure- 
ground if the same county, little more (han a hun- 
dred yards from the house.” Pennant well describes 
its appearance in flight when, after stating that the 
young follow the parents the whole winter, he says, 
* From the slimness of their bodies and gieat length 
of tail, they appear while flying like so many darts 
cutting the air. They are often seen passing 
through our gardens, going progiessively fiom tree 
to tree, as if on their road fo nome other place, 
never making any halt.” This progression is re- 
markable. We have ourselves followed a troop 
prett closely, completely round the fall hedsgre-row 
ofa large field, adimring their quickness and evolu- 
tions among the twigs and branches. 

The nest of the long-taiued titmouse is a most 
beautiful and elaborate piece of workmanship, 
“combining beauty of appearance with security and 
warmth. In shape it is nearly oval, with one small 
hole in the upper part of the side, by which the bird 
enters. J have never seen more than one hole. The 
outside of this nest sparkles with silver-coloured 
hichens adhering to a firm texture of moss and wool, 
the inside profusely lined with soft feathers. The 
nest is generally placed in the middie ofa thick bush. 





1409 —Neast of Long tatled Titmouse. 





1413 ~ Black Titmico. 1411.—Bearded Titmie 
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aay 1410 —Nest of Long tailed Titmouse 
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1417.—-Hlack cap. 





1480.—Garden Warbler. 


1418, Dlack -cap. 
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1421 me Whiticiunta, 


1423.—Mountain Short-wings, 


1442 .— Wihieent-care, 





1418 — Nightingale 1498¢ -Bive-Dind. 
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and so firmiy fixed thet it is mostly found necessary 
to ott out the partion of the bush containing it, if 
desirous of preserving the natural appearance and 
form of the nest. The female is the nest-maker, 
and is known to have been occupied for a fortnight 
to three weeks in completing her habitation. In 
this she deposits from ten to twelve eggu; but a 
larger number are occasionally found : they are small 
and white, with a few pale red specks, frequently 
quite plain. The young family of the year keep 
company with the parent birds during their first 
autumn and winter, and generally crowd close toge- 
ther on the same branch at roosting-time, looking, 
when thus huddled up, like a shapeless lump of fea- 
thers only. These birds have several notes, on 
the sound of which they assemble and keep to- 
gether: one of these call-notes is soft and scarcely 
audible ; a second is a louder chirp or twitter; and 
a third is of a hoarser kind.” Figs. 1409 and 1410 
represent the nest. 

The colouring of this species is as follows :—Head, 
neck, throat, und breast pure white ; the back and 
the six middle tail-feathers deep black; scapulars 
reddish; belly, sides, and abdumen reddish-white ; 
quills black ; greater wing-coverts bordered with 
pure white; lateral tail-feathers white on their 
external barbs and at their end; tail very long and 
wedge-shaped. Length five inches seven or eight 
lines. 


1411.—Tuk Bearprn Tirmouse 


(Calamophilua biarmirus). Parus biarmicus, This 
is the Mésange Barbue ou Moustache of the 
French: Bartmeise of the Germans ; Least Butcher- 
ird of Edwards; Reed Pheasant (provincial) of 
the modern British; and Y Ba:tog ofthe Welsh. 

M. Temminck remmks that the Zahnechiiblige 
Barimeise of Brehm is a species or subspecies 
founded only on individuals which have been long 
caged, suchas may be seen in the Dutch markets, 
where nuinbers are sold. Some of these captives 
come to London, where they may be bought for 
sume four or five shillings a pur. The iris and bill 
in the living bird are of a dleheute orange-colour. 

The bearded titmouse is a native of most parts of 
Europe; having, however, a partial distribution, 
from the circumstance of its affecting reed-beds 
and marshes. Hence it is abundant in Holland, 
and in the marshes of Ostia, Italy. It oecurs along 
fhe shores of the Caspian Sea. In our island if 
has been found in reed-beds in Surrey, Sussex, 
Essex, Kent, along the banks of the Thames 
between London and Oxford, and in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 
The food of this bird consists of insects, the seeds 
of vartous grasses, and especially of small fresh- 
water shelled snails; and it is remarkable that the 
sides of the stomach in this bird are thick and 
muscular, and formed into a gizzard, which is not 
the case in the true Tits, whence is afforded the 
power of breaking down the shells of the testaceous 
mollusks, Succinea amphibia and Pupa muscorum, 
which are greedily devoured, 

According to Mr. Hoy the bearded tit begins 
building towards the end of April, and the nest 
is composed on the outside of dead leaves of 
the reed and sedge, intermixed with a few pieces 
of grass, and lined with the top of the reed, He 
describes it as generally placed in a tuft of coarse 
giassyor rushes near the ground, on the margin of 
the dikes, in the fens; and sometimes is fixed 
among the reeds that are broken down, but never 
suspended between the stems. Their food, he says, 
is principally the seed of the reed; and so intent 
were they on their search for it, that he had taken 
them with a bird-limed twig attached to a fishing- 
rod. When alarmed by any sudden noise, or the 
passing of a hawh, they uttered their shrill musical 
notes, and concealed themselves among the thick 
bottoms of the reeds, but they soon resumed their 
ib climbing the upright stems with the greatest 
facility. 

Mr. Dykes had an opportunity of examining three 
specimens, and he found their crops completely 
filled with the Succinea ampiubia in a pertect state, 
the shells unbroken and singularly closely packed 
together. The crop of one, not larger than a hazel- 
nut, contained twenty Succinew, some of them of a 
good size, and four Pupse muscorum, with the shells 
also entire. The stomach was full of small fiag- 
ments of shell, in a greater or less degree of decom- 
position, Numerous sharp angular fragments of 
yuartz which had been swallowed had, with the 
action of the stomach, effected the comminution of 
the shelis. 

Two nests obtained by Mr. Yarrel] from the parish 
of Horscy were sustained only an inch or two above 
the ground by the strength of the stems of the 
coarse grass on which they were fixed. Each was 
composed entirely of dried bents, the finer ones 
forming the lining; others increasing in substance 
made up the exterior. Mr. Yarrell states the num- 
ber of eggs at from four ¢o six, rather smaller than 
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those of the great titmouse and Jess pointed ; eight 
lines and a half Jong by six lines and a half in 
breadth ; white, and sparingly marked with pale red 
lines or scratches. (‘ British Birds.’) 

NDescription.—Male.—Black between the bill and 
the eye, and these black feathers are very long an 
prolonged on each side on the lateral part of the 
neck; head and occiput bluish-ash; throat and 
front of the neck pure white, which blends on the 
breast and the middle of the belly into a rosy hue; 
nape, back, rump, feathers of the middle of the tail 
and sides fine rust-colour; great coverts of the 
wings deep black, bordered with deep rusty on the 
external barb, and reddish-white on the internal 
barb; quills bordered with white ; feathers of the 
under part of the tail deep black; lateral tail- 
feathers bordered and ternnnated with grey; tail 
long, much graduated; bill and iris fine yellow. 
Length, six inches and two or three lines. 

Female.—No black moustaches ; throat and front 
of the neck tarnished white; upper parts of the 
head and body rusty, shaded with brown ; on the 
middle of the back some Jongitudinal black spots ; 
under tail-coverts bright rusty. 

Young at their leaving the nest, and before their 
first moult, with nearly the whole of the plumage of 
very bright reddish ; a good deal of black on the ex- 
ternal barbs of the quills and tail-feathers ; on the 
middle of the bach a very Jaige space of deep black. 
After the first) moult nuthing of the deep black of 
the back remains but sume longitudinal spots. 


1412.—Tue PenpuLine Tirmouse 


(Aiyithalus pendulinus), Paras pendulinus; Ré- 
miz or Mésange de Pologne of the Fieneh; Bentel- 
meise of the Germans. This bid is principally 
contined to the southern and castern provinces of 

surope ; Poland, [lungary, the south of France, 
Italy, &e. It breeds along the Danube. = The 
Penduline Titmouse, bothian habits and in the choice 
of ifs food, has many points in common with the 
species above desenbed. Like the bearded tit, the 
Penduline tiftmouse haunts the reedy banks of 
rivers, or the margins of “¢ wide-watered ” shores, and 
its food Cousists not only of the seeds of the reeds, 
but of aquatic insects and mollusks. It derives its 
hame fiom its pensile purse-hke or flask-like nest, 
xenerally suspended at the end of some willow twig 
or other flexible branch of an aquatic tree. This 
skilfully-wrought cradle is woven from the cotton- 
hke wool or down of the willow or poplar, with an 
opening in the side for the ingress and egress of the 
altificers and their young, and mostly overhangs the 
waters sometimes, however, it Is interwoven among 
the reed stems. The eggs are six in number, and of 
a pure white marked with spots of red. 

In the male the colouring is as follows: -—Bill 
black, straight, a little elongated, and pointed ; tail 
short ; top of the head and nape pure ash-colour ; 
forchead, space between the eye and the bill, region 
of the eyes, and feathers of the orifices of the ears 
deep black ; back and scapulars reddish-grey : rump 
ash-colour; throat white, the other lower parts 
whitish, with rosy tints ; coverts of the wings chest- 
nut, bordered and terminated with whitish-rusty 
and white; wings and tail blackish, bordered with 
whitish-rusty ; tail-feathers terminated with white ; 
ints yellow, Length, four inches three or four lines, 
The female is rather smaller, and has the tints Jess 
decided. 


1413.—T nx Biack Titmouse 


(Parus niger). Parus Jeucopterus, Swainson, This 
species is abundant in the Caffre country, South 
Africa, and has been received also from Senegal. 
In general form and size it approaches the Parus 
major of Europe, but the bill 1» shorter and more 
arched above; the feet are amaller, and the claws 
shorter, broader, and more curved. According to 
Le Vaillant, the note of the Black Titmouse, or 
Méesange noire, is the same as that of our Greater 
Titmouse ; and the nest, he says, is made in the 
hollow trunks of trees, where the bird also roosts. 
The eggs are from six to eqght in number, and of a 
pure white. The general colour of this species is a 
deep uniform glossy black with a slight bluish re- 
flexion in certain lights; the lesser and greater 
wing-coverts and base of the quill-feathers are of 
a snowy white, in admirable contrast with the black. 
Total length, nearly six inches. . 


Family SYLVIADA (WARBLERS). 


Fig. 1414 is a group of pictorial specimens of British 
Sylviadw :—a, the Nightingale; 5, the Black-cap; 
c, the Wren; d, the Redbreast; ¢, the Sedge- 
Warbler; f, the Whitethroat. 

The family designated Sylviade, or Warblers, 
comprehends a very numerous assemblage of birds, 
all of small size and delicate structure, many being 
noted for their powers of song. In all the bill .is 


more or less slender, with the upper mamdible 
notched ; not a few are migratory in their habits, 


and rank among our simmer visitants. For the 
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most part they are woodland in their habits, fre- 
quenting groves, hedgerows, plantations, and copses, 
where their mingled voices resound during the 
montha of May and June, making a wild chorus, ag 
morning dawna, grateful to the ear, and combining 
with the hues of the renewed foliage, the perfume 
of early flowers, and the tranquillity of the hour, to 
impress the mind with pleasing sensations, and fix 
in it a train of associations aa delightful as perma. 
nent. The groups of the Sylviads are spread over 
al] quarters of the globe, and are destined with 
others to thin the innumerable hosts of insects 
which teem in the localities they tenant. Such as 
are migratory arrive in their summer-quarters at 
the time when their natural food begins to abound, 
and retire southwards when the supply begins to di- 
minish, upun the first fall of the Jeaf, and the cooler 
breeze of an autumnal evening. As different lo- 
calities are axsigned to different tribes of insects, so, 
though most are woodJand, is a diversity of haunts 
assigned to the various groups of these birds. Some 
confine themselves to the Ingher branches of the 
trees, some frequent dense humid thickets, some 
hedgerows, some tall reed-beds, some grassy lawns, 
pasture lands, and wide commons; and in each 
place do they find the insects most suitable to their 
appetite. A few feed during the summer months 
on ripe berries, as well as on insects; and visit 
gardens and shrubberies. 

The Sylviadw are thrown by naturalists into se- 
veral minor groups or subfamilies, as Saxicolinga, 
Stonechats; Philomelina, Nightfhgales, &e. : but as 
our object is rather to lustrate the general outline 
of ormthology than enter into minutise, we shall re- 
strict our observations to the pictorial specimens 
before us, which embody the principal forms of the 
present Jamily. 


1414 (a), 1415, 1416.—Tux NianutingaLe 


(Philomela Luscinia), andov of the ancient Greeks, 
Luscima and Philomela of the Latins. Rossignuolo, 
Rusignuolo, and Usignuolo of the modern Italians; 
Rossignol of the French ; Ruisefor of the Spanish ; 
Nachtigall of the Germans; Nachtergahl of the 
‘Fauna Suecica ;’ Nattergale of Brunnich; and 
Kos of the ancient British. It is the Luscinia of 
Gesner, Aldrovandus, Willughby, Ray, and Brehm : 
Motacilla Luseinia of Linnaeus; Sylvia Luscinia of 
Latham and others; Carruca Luscima of Fleming ; 
Philomela Luscinia of Selby, Gould, and Swainson ; 
and the Luscinia Philomela of Bonaparte. 

This deservedly celebrated songster is a summer 
Visitor to our island and the Furopean continent, 
Inigrating in winter into Egypt and Syria, and the 
northern districts of Africa. On the Continent it 
extends its range as far northwards as Sweden ; but 
in our island, strange to say, its distribution is li- 
mited. It a stated to be tolerably common about 
Doncaster, m Yorkshire; but though this may be 
the case, it is certainly of rare occurrence in Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire. It does not visit 
Cornwa]] or the western parts of Devonshire, nor 
(though Dyer, in his ‘Grongar Hill,” makes this 
bud the companion of his Muse in the Vale of 
Towey) 18 it heard in Wales, excepting perhaps on 
the border line of South Wales, and that very rarely. 
It never visits Ireland ; nor is it known in the Chan- 
nel Islands, Guernsey, Jersey, &c. In the south- 
eastern counties if is abundant; and especially in 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Essex, 
Middlesex, Berkshires &e. The causes of this par- 
thal distribution have not hitherto been satisfactorily 
explained. On the Continent it is nowhere more 
abundant than in Portugal, Spain, and Italy, where, 
however, as in England, it is migratory, leaving 
those countries on the setting in of winter. The 
islands of the Greek Archipelago are visited by this 
bird; it is found also in Judea, and Mr. Strickland 
observed it at Smyrna on the Sth of April. Mr. 
Gould states that he has “received specimens from 
Northern Africa, but never obtained any from the 
central or southern parts of that portion of the 
globe; it would appear therefure that its distribu- 
tion over that vast continent is very limited.” 

The nightingale haunts close shrubberies, copses, 
and dense coverts, in Jow humid situations, and, as 
it hasbeen observed, more especially where the 
cowslip grows plentifully. To these favourite spots 
the males, which precede by about ten days the fe- 
males, on their visit to our shores, immediate] 
make their way, and begin their rich strains of invi- 
tation, striving, as it would seem, to excel each 
other in the fulness of their notes and the Juxuri- 
ance of their modulations. This bird, as its name 
implies, singa at night, and its strains, heard by 
calm moonlight when al) is silent around, are very 
pleasing; but it is not only at night that this song- 
ster pours out his melody; he sings also during the 
day, but his strain, mingled with the voicea of other 
birds, is leas effective, Jess captivating than when 
uttered during the moonlit hour, listened to 
a the shadowy stillness of its’ embowered re- 
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It is only prior to the work of incubation, and the 
labours of rearing the young brood, that the notes 
of the nightingale are poured fotth in their fullest 
raeniad, moat tee deter end ‘hs the season, betore 
eaving our shores, the voice of song is exchanger 
for a hoarse kind of croak, . gel 

The nightingale breeds in the thickest coverts, 
and ao artlully constiycted and sv well concealed ts 
the nest, that it 1s not to be discovered without great 
difheulty. It 18 generally placed low in a thich 
bush, o: on the giound amongst intertangled stems 
The outside is composed of withercd leaves, on 
grasa, or uf the skeleton leaves which accumulate 
under hedges and thickets, internally at is Janed 
with fine fibres of routs and han he eggs ae 
five in number, and of an olive bown = The young 
are jed with solt caterpillars, which, with mpsccts 
and berries, constitute the dict of the adults 

The nightingale measures about seven inches in 
length its general plumage above is ol a rth 
biown, the lower pait of the back and tail having a 
neddwh tinge, the under puts arm ash-colom 
Closely allied to the mghtingale are thice species 
pecuhar to the Continent the Cimiuce Piiomca 
Philomela Luidoidcs, Blyth) CG Sciacca, and ¢ 
rons (Sce Gould, and Lomounch’s 'Manuc! 
d Ornithologie ) The song of the first as Joud, but tar 
inferior to that of the nightingale 


L414 (0), 1417, 1418 —Tian Brack-cap 


(Curruca atiwaplla) ‘Vhs species ncarcely m- 
tenor to the mghtyngale inoits musical powers, al- 
dives in our island about the middle of Apu and 
leaves atthe cnd ot September Itas tac 1 auvette 
id t@te none of the French, deur Monch of the Ga- 
mans, the Caponeia gentile, o1, from its fondness 
tor ivy-beiics, Caponera dcdcta of the Mahans, 
who class it under the birds called Becafico so 
prized for the table Lhe blach-cap is very shy and 
retuned, concealing itsclf amidst the foliage of trees, 
while st pouis forth at intervals its vuied flute lake 
tones, which, like the mghting ve itcontmues when 
eventide is ended = Not only has it its own pecu 
laut strain, but at has also the powar of imitating 
the voices of vaiious other bids and so adi ibly 
as to deceive the histenes 

“When the black cap says Vi Swect “first 
ariives in this country, its cluct ood iw the culy 
npened bens of the ivy, and where those are, 
there the blach caps aic fist to be head sing 
ing then melodious and varied songz By the timc 
the ivy betes are over, the littl gicen luv c of the 
small moths will be getting plentitul, rolled up in 
the young shuots and leaves, then as this thea chict 
food until the slhawbernesand cheiies become ripe 
after that there is no want of fit ot beracs till 
then return, and there 35 no soit of fitat or berry 
that is catable or wholesome that they will refuse 
Alter they have cleared the cldci bermesan vutiumn, 
ey Immediately leave us ” 

oods, thickets, and orchards ar the favourite 

haunts of this species, and there among dese 
bushes and biambles, it bualds ats nest whichasc om 
posed of died stalks of goose ziuss a little mss on 
woo), and Jancd with fibtous rvets and oa few hans 
The eggs aie five in number, of a reddish biewn, 
with spots of a darker tint, intermixcd with othcrs of 
anashy giey. Big 1419 represents the ceg ol thic 
piesent bud = Lhe male black cap measures nearly 
six inches in length, crown and occiput black , neck 
and bicast gicy Upper: puts gicy tinged with oil 
green, undai parts ashy gicy Inthe female which 
exceeds the mile in size, the crown of the head ts 
umber biown, and the general tants of the plumage 
me darker: and more decide aly washed with green 

The blach-cap is widcly dispersed as a summer 
visitant through the nortlein parts of Kurope, er 
tending as hizh as Iipland = ‘Temmunck says that 
It ww rae beyond the Apennines and Pyrenees Lu 
Madeira it w a common and a permancnt icsidcnt, 
fe it is also in the environs of Rome and southern 
Italy. ‘The Sylvia melanocephala, Latham, a native 
ot the South of Spain, and the & sada of Marmora, 
are allied but distinct species 
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Curruca hortensis) Thi» bid as the Beecaheo, o1 
“ig-eater of the Italians, the Becfhgue of the Fiench, 
Ficedula of the Latins, Zu«adls of the Gieekn, but 
(his name Fig-eate:, as 18 well obscrved by Ponce 
G. L. Bonaparte, in his ‘Specchio Compute: is 
apphed to different kinds of Sylvan Warblers, when- 
ever they are fat and ina good state for the table 
These are generally {:uit-eaters in the season = The 
true Beccafico, however, with its “carne squisita,’ 
1, according to the Puince, this species, the Sylvia 
(Curruca) hortensis 

The bird, which in many districts 1s far from 
being rare, was first descubed as a British species 
by Latham: it arives m Apri and departs early in 
September ; and, aceording to Selby, extends its 
range not only throughout most parts of England, 
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but the greater part of Scotland, particularly where 
lakes and rivers are bordered by wooded extent ol 
country. Itas abundant over the south of Europe. 
The Greater Pettichaps is little infertor to the mght- 
ingale in song and sometimes utters its vaned notes 
alter sunset Some of the notes me pecuhaily 
mellow, and cluscly approach those of the black. 
bird, while others are quich, shill, and lively Dung 
the eae pina of ifsstrain the bud 1s scldom seen, 
for, hhe the rest of ats tribe, it as shy and rechuse 
lurking in the shadiest coverts, umidst the toliase 
of some Close thicket but sometimes may be ob 
served warbling fiom the upper light branches of a 
tice Lewin says that at mikes its mest for the 
most part with fibres and wool, sometimes wath the 
addition of green moss otten in the neighbourhood 
ol gardens which it frequents, with the white throat 
and blach cap, for the sake of cumants and othe 
fruits Montygu who has recorded this habit, 
Which we can personally very states also that it 
inhabits thick hedges where af mahes a nest near 
the ground, composed of goose grass (Gailium Apa 
une Tinn) and other fibrous plants, flimsily put to- 
gether, lhe that of the common white throw with 
the addition sumctimes of oc little green moss evtat 
nally Selby gives much the sume descuiption — It 
lays four, sometimes five Czes about the size of a 
hedgc-spanrow s or hedge warbler s, of v dirty white 
blotched with hoht brown (Sclby says wood biown) 
the blotches being most numerous at fhe darren end 
His alarm call, acoming to Sclby as very sianular to 
that of the white throat) and € Bontpute notes at 
as common new Rome im the autumn 

‘Lotal lenuth, about sw anches 

The whole of the upper puts a ween witha 
phide of ash gicy  Oneach side of the lower part 
o'the neckisa patchot ash gicy | Breast and flinks 
ycHowish grey, inchiime to wood brown | Thre af 
and under parts greyish white  Oibits af the eyes 
white, mides bown, bill wood-bown begs and 
chiws bluish sicy 

The female ws stmilar in plumage to the milk 
bud 
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Crormacneeay Yauvette zase cr Grisette of the 
Tiench Pahl Giisn uche cf Bechstein 

Jhus hike the two farmer spears as uo magritery 
bid visiting ou istind and the nud dle and northern 
distiucts of the Purcpe tn continent dain the stun 
mo Tt fieqnents tall hedlciows and copses ind 
possesses vo plowing but hoi tant feeble sen 
Which it frequently utters npon the wing wat sul 
donly ses fiom the spray upon which at bal bean 
pachad, to a comsidcrible herht in the an ant 
then slowly desccnds tothe same spot whence af hed 
taken ats deputue dh cxccuting this movement 
is fight aw peculaly quiveune and cannot have 
bec unobserved by those who ue accustomed: to 
obsarve the habits of buds mn ov state of nature 

Besides insects and then dara the white fhioat 
feeds on cumants oud other garda faut which 
pens dung the summer 

Ihe nest of this speqiesas built amon, brushwee | 
nettles, or brambles, andiscomp scdot the withe od 
stems of goose griss antormayed wath daa ble 
egrs actvein numba of uyreyish white spechted 
with wood brown ind wey 

The white thiowtas about five mehos and oo ball 
mdongth the general colour sbove as brown the 
topof the head bamg tinged with soot Phach Phe 
quill feathers and covarts ae blick sh br wn mar 
gincd with hoht acddash ficwa the flanks und 
chest ae ash gicy tinged withied, the throat ind 
middle of the abdomen arc white Ano allied but 
emule: and dake: coloured species the Lesser 
White throat) (Quruc.u ganula) is not une on mon 
in some di tricts (we have seen af aound Pend oo 
and hive specimens killed in the fields about Flim 
marsmith) but from ats ovtiemely redlue hal its 
tenintins the thickest hedges, at escapes ordinuy 
observation 


2421 —lTee Wrixvcuar 


(Sancola  Ttubetia) Grand = liaquet, ‘Trequet 

Groulaid, Tana, Ehyon Semel (in Fooreune), of the 
French, Groxscr Flicgentinger, Gestettomebliga, 
and Biaunkchliger Staamsmatzar of the Germans 

Salta-bastone con la gola bianca and Stiaccino of 
the Italians, Fuozc-chat, provincial }oghsh and 
Clocher yr eithin of the anticnt British This bud 
1s disperscdl during summet thhoughout Parope, 
from the Mcditcrsancan to Nomwsy, Sweden, and 
temperate Russia, if passcs the winter in Northen 
Afiica, and has been obs rved dunng that season in 
Smyrna. It anives in our island in Apnil, and de- 
parts at the latter cnd of aufumn Commons, wide 
open fields, and heaths are its favourite laces of 
residence. In some counties it 16 very abundant 
and its well-known cry, u-tick, u-tick, may be heard 
as the bird fiits from to bush, perching on the 
topmost twigs. It utters this cry with @ singula 
jerk of the tal, repeating the last syllable tuo or 
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to the next bush, repeating itscty as belore. Small 
shelled snails, slugs, and coleupteous insevts cor - 
stitute its tuod, aud we have seen it take insects an 
the wing, darting at them irom its peich, and pass. 
ing onwards alter smzing them The nest is 
usually placed under the shelter of furze or bitsh- 
wood on the ground, and 1 formed of diy stalks of 
grass fined with finer bents and fibres, the egy are 
hve in number, of a blush green with a lew amall 
reddish brown spechs = The song ot this active 
sprightly bud 1s atrfling but not unpleasant warble, 
and is sumetimes uttered Inte in the evemng = Mi. 
Sweet states that when caught young it may be 
eee any tune, and will learn the song of any brid 
It hess 

‘The whole of the upper suntace of the male 
Whinc hat is of a yellowmh brown, each leather hav. 
Ins a contial dash af brownwh black, a large spot 
of White occupies the centre at each wing A broad 
stripe of white passes above the eyes, while the 
cheehs and car coverts are black = The throat, (he 
sides ol the neck and the basal halt ot all the tat 
foatharsy, except the two middle are also white, the 
rest of the tall being black, the chest as fine light 
rious the fama, ou upper figure, wants the 
Plach on the checks and if white on the wing, 
and the general Colours of the plumage are much 
less dastanct and pune 


1122 —Tiir Wraral KAR 


(Sarcola Qnanth) —Motcux, Vitrec.and Cul blane 
ol the Erench = Codo bianco, Fornsiola Petraguola, 
Culbianco, and Cudetta d estate of the Itahans, 
Steimschwatzer, Stemsehmappal,  Gaauinchiges, 
Stempchmiatza and Wemsehwanz of the Germans, 
Papuit of the Netherandeims, Stenguetta of the 
Swedes Stecndolf, Stecnaguctte, and Stecnpylpe 
ct the Nomwewimans  bailow fingh, Pallow-chat, 
White tai, Stone chacker &c, provincial Bgtiol , 
Fonwyn y cen of the antient baitish 

The wheat casa bind of passage widely spread 
dui the spring and summer over the whole of 
Pur pe fiom the shores of the Mediterancan to 
Jiplind Sweden, Norway, and Tecland — kvery- 
Where at resorts fo wide open downs sheep-pastures, 
and commons scatfcnng m pans over the country, 
for the purp se of breeding: and collecting in vit 
Heals duane the aufumin, which gradually miyrate 
scufhwds Tn om stand it makes its appeannee 
culy an March, and the numerous speqinens which 
we have seen halled during that amonth around 
Tondon hod them stomachs filed wath the trap. 
ments of colcoptaious imsects, and wore so loaded 
with fat) that im many instances the plumage was 
spollad by ats oozing from the palorations made by 
fly shot 

Jie whett car faips along over the grass with 
wrcut Ucatmess, amd ats flazht, which as) low, is 
smocth and aap the male dias a xott) sweet 
warble, Which os offen uffered while cn the wing 
According to Mir Sweat, the wheat car confined in 
nnaviiy ses Py might aswell as by day andi 
vinter ws well as through the sununcr months the 
r fate at that season the most wuied 

Ihe ne to of this species as composed of died 
roots yrimsses, feathers, and fir, and iy concealed 
with gucal care oso as net fo be casily detected, at 
sometimes placed under the shelter of a tub os 
ptore samen the fissures of ol walls on stone- 
qramos In thedeep cavices «frocks on in descited 
piblat biunews Lhe cpes five oO: mx in number, 
ae ct wpme blush gicen On visiting the down 
and open dinds of Kent and Sussex im the mecutlis 
cf Au oust und September, we cannot fail to cbscive 
the vast numbers of these bide which ar diawn 
thither and collected fram all the more northern 
distucts of our isdind, previously to thea departure, 
dey after day brings @ frosh anflux At thib seasen 
multitudes am caught for the table thea flesh 
beri catecmed a great delicac 

In the male the top of the head and the upper 
part of the back are of a fine grey a wihite line 
passes fiom the beak above the oye succeaded by a 
black band which sturounds the «ye and spreads 
over the ear covaits | Dhe lower pout ci the back 
and binal half of the tail fcathas (the two anddle 
excepted) are white the rest) black Jhe wings 
are black, the chest i of a delicate fawn colour 
fading info white ‘The female wants the white 
Bupercihasy stipe and the black band i» ¢xchanged 
foo one of a dull brown) the general plumage ts 
Jens pure and bight, the wings arc bowneh, and 
the chest reddish passing info white below, The 
lower figure represents the male 


1123- Laux Mouniain SHoxrt-winge 


(Brachyptcryxz montana) ‘\hiw bird, the Kelek of 
the Javanesc, the Mountaineer Warbler of Latham, 
isin many pointe allied to the Suxicole, It wa 
native of Java 
D: Hoisticid met with this species in one silse- 
tion only, vie, Mount Prahu, at an pa ae of 
2&2 
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430.— White Waytail of the Coatinent, 


128] —White winged Wa, tails 








1436 —Kentucky Warbler 





~Nest of Pine piite 





1441,—Nest of Sedye Warbler 





1440,—Nest of Yellow- Wren, 





1442.—-Nent of Sedge Warbler 





1485 —Familias Creeper- 





1444.—Neat of Teller Bisd. 1487.=- Nest of Capori r 
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about seveir’ thousand feet above the devel of the 
aed; Dit :thinks it probable that it méy Ge found on 
.,. ef the peaks of Java, which-are covered with thick 
.” Seseats acdommodated to’ its peculfar biibits, The 
 weourrence, he observes, ‘of several quadrupeds and 
’ “birds, at a certain elevation, is as regular in that 
‘island as that. of ‘many plants and insects, On 
Mount Prahu,-which, he says, in the luxuriance of 
its vegetation and gloomy thickets is probably not 
surpassed in any | eat ofthe globe, this bird is 
very numerous, In hie daily excursions Dr. Hors- 
field uniformly observed and occasionally sur- 
prised it in its short sallies among the openings 
of the forest. It was chiefly found on the lowest 
branches of trees or on the ground. As the short- 
ness of its wings incapacitates it for elevated or 
distant flights, its motions are low, short, and meade 
with great exertion. It lives in the thickest coverts, 
feeding on the Jarve of insects, worms, &c.,:and 
there it forms its nest on the ground. “ It utters, 
almost without interruption, a varied -song. - Its 
common note is a quickly reiterated babbling, re- 
sembling that of the Curruca garrula of Brisson, 
and other birds of this family: it also has a pro- 
tracted plaintive note, but it sometimes rises to 
higher and melodious warblings, which, in the 
eneral silence of these elevated regions, afford :an 
Inexpressible sensation of delight to the mind of the 
solitary traveller.” . 

In the male the head and neck are' ofa dark 
indigo blue, variegated with darker-and Iighter 
shades ; above the eycs a white ‘mark; body gene- 
rally ferruginous ; wings and tail black ; Jower part 
of breast and abdomen whitish; ‘plumage Jax and 
silky. Length, nearly ten inches. 

In the female the dark blue tint, which in the 
male covers the head and neck, extends over the 
body generally, and also marks the exterior vanes 
of the quills. The throat and neck underneath 
havea dark greyish tint. The abdomen is gieyish | 
white. The covering of the abdomen and thighs 
is Jong, delicate, silky, and pendulous. The lower 
figure represents the male. 


1414 (¢).—Tur Reppreast 


( anaes Rubecula). Rouge-gorge of the French ; 
Rothburstiger Sanger of Meyer. This familiar and 
beautiful little bird isa permanent resident in our 
island, but in Norway and other northern districts 
of continental Europe it is migratory, passing 
southwards on the approach of winter. Every- 
where this specics is a favourite, and has in most 
countries received appellations indicative of attach- 
ment: thus in Sweden it is ealled Tomi Liden; in | 
Norway, Peter Ronsmad; in Germany, Thomas | 
Gierdet ; and in‘ England, Robin Redbreast. In | 
the spring the redbreast leaves the immediate 
vicinity of our habitations, for the wood, copse, or | 
shady garden, where, in conjunetion with his mate, 
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he builds a nest, shrouding it amidst dense foliage, | 
on a bank, among: the roots of trees, or in the | 
crevice ofan old ivy-shadowed wall or erok. The 
eggs are of a pale yellowish grey, with numerous 
reddish-brown spots. 

When the chillness of autumn proelaims the ap- 
proach of winter, the redbreast. leaves the woods 
and thickets, and, seeking for food and shelter 
nround the precints of our dwellings, “pays to 
trusted man its annual visit ;” and utters its clear 
notes while perched upon the twig of a leafless tree. 
The song of the redbrenst nedr the window is the 
presage of the autumn. - 

This species ts bofd*and «spirited, and will not 
admit the approach of ary small bird near its nest, 
nor the presence of a rival Within the precincts it 
has selected for its walk thrush the winter: two 
males, indeed, seldom mect &&, any time without a 
eonflict. We will not enter“intu the descriptive 
details ofa bird with which all are acquainted. 


1423*, 1424.—Tuz Buue-Birap 


(Erithica salis), Sialis Wilsoni, Swainson. Like 
our redbreast, this harbinger of spring to the Ame- 
ricans “is known to almost every child, and shows,” 
says Wilson, ‘‘as much confidence in man by as- 
sociating with him in summer, as the other by his 
familiarity in winter,” 

‘“‘So carly as the middle of February, if the 
weather be open, he usually makes his appearance 
about his old haunts, the barn, orchard, and fence. 
posts. Storms and deep snows sometimes succeed- 
ing, he disappears for a time; but about the middle 
of March is again seen accompanied by his mate, 
visiting the box in the garden, or the hole in the 
old apple-tree, the cradle of some generations of 
his ancestors.” : 

It is interesting, says a curious and correct ob- 
server, “ to behold his courtship, his apligjtude to 

lease and to secure the. fayour of hia beloved 

emale. He uses the tenderest expressions, sits 
close by her, caresses and sings to her his most 
endearing warblings, When seated together, if he 
espies an insect delicious to her taste, he takes it 
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and puts it in her mouth.””: 
The food of the 


fruits and seeds. ; 


broods are produced in @ season. 


quently heard in the serene days of the spring. — 
With regard to its geographical distribution, 


parts of North America, for 1 have seen them in 


Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and the Bermuda 


Islands.” Wilson gives the United States, the 


Bahamas, Mexica, Brazil, and Guiana, as its lo- 


calities. About ‘November it takes its departure 


from the United ‘States. The whole upper part of || 
the bird, which is about seven inches and a half 


Jong, is of a rich sky-blue shot with poe The 
bill and Jegs are black. ‘Shatts of the wing and 
tail-feathers black. Throat, neck, breast, and sides, 
partially under the wings, reddish chestnut. Wings 
dusky black at the tips. Under parts-white. The 
female is duller in its colours. 


2:125.—THr BLuE-THROATED REvSTART 
(Phanicura Suecica). 


Italians. 

This beautiful bird is only an accidental visitor 
to our island, and is even rare in France and 
Holland. According to Bonaparte, it appears about 
the neighbourhood of Rome only in severe weather. 
Bechstein assures us that it is far from being un- 
common in Germany, and that if in the first fort- 
night of April, up to the 20th, cold and snow return, 
plenty may be found by neo following the 
streams, rivers, and ponds, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of a wood. The nest is said to be built 
in bushes and in the holes of frees. General colour 


above the eyes; cheeks dark brown spotted with 


rust red; throat and upper part of chest of a rich |! 
at the same season, the throat and head alone are of 


succeeded by another of reddish brown or orange, |! this colour, the upper surface being light ash-grey. 
| In winter the two species more nearly assimilate in 


azure blue, bounded by a narrow gorget of black, 


acentral spot of the purest white on the larynx 
contrasting with the surrounding azure. 
aga dusky white, Tarsione inch in Jength. Total 
ength of bird, five inches and a half. 


1426.—THe GreY-BACKED WARBLER 


(Sylvicola plumbea). 
genus feed on insects, which they offen take in the 


‘ manner of the flyeatchers; they are lively and 


hunting after sedentary insects, 


active, continual] 
h as fly from bough to bough: all 


and pursuing sue 


blue grey above, golden yellow beneath; back 
olive; wing-coverts tipped with white. Native 


country, Brazil. 
1414 (e).—Tre Sencn-WarsLrr 
(Salicaria Phragmitis, Selby). This species, which 


is one of our summer visitors, resorts to marshes, |: 
and the banks of lakes or rivers, wherever extensive |; 


reed or osier beds afford it shelter. 
tions if may be heard, while concealed from view, 
uftering its varied song, which is continued through 
fhe greater part of the night. Amongst ifs notes 
may be distinguished imitations of those of the 
swallow, lark, sparrow, and linnet, mingled with 
guttural intonations, the whole delivered confused ly 
and with great rapidity. Several may be often 
heard in chorus. 


This specics generally attaches its nest to the |! 


stems of three or four reeds growing close fogether, 
or to twigs of osiers. Jt is composed of grasses and 
a little moss, with a ining of hair and fine. dred 
grass, The eggs are of a pale brown with darker 


spots. This species is abundant on the Continent ; |; 


it is allied to the Reed Wren (Salicaria arundinacea, 
Selby), but is smaller, and is distinguished :by a 
yellowish-white streak above theeye. The general 
colour above is brown or yellowish brown; the 


feathers of the head and upper part of the back || 


heing washed in the centre with dusky black. 
Under parts generally pale yellowish white. 


1427.—Tne Garrutous SYNALLAX18 


(Synallaxis garrulus). Mr. Swainson has given a 
good figure of this bird under the name of Malurus 
garrulus, in the first series of his Zoological T)lus- 
trations. It is remarkable, he observes, for its very 
singular nest, which is so large as to form a feature 
in the woodland seenery of Bahia, the only part of 
Brazil where he observed it. He describes the nest 
‘as built in low trees, formed externally of dried 
sticks, without any neatness, usually three or four 
feet long, and resembling at a distance a thick 





















blue-bird ‘consists principally 
of insects, particularly’ large beetles and other 
coleoptera, frequently of spiders, and sometimes of 


The nest is built in holes ia trees and similar ritua- 
tions. The eggs, which are of a pale blue colour, 
are five in number; two and sometimes three 


Its song is cheerful, continuing with little in- 
terrnption from March to October, but is most fre- 


Catesby says, “These birds are common in most 


Gorge-bleue of the French; |. 
Blankehlein of the Germans; Petto Turchino of the |: 


Under |: ee 
| bably the cause of their having hitherto been con- 


_ sidered identical; the black back of M. Yarrellii 


The various species of this |; 


are American, The grey-backed warbler is of a fine || 1 hung on tremulous springs 
; plots, commons, and the borders of sheets of water, 


/ and will wade in search of aquatic insects; nor are 


In such situa |: 
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Oe a ae Lleida eee Ay! cs 
twist of bean-stalke throwa, bi the Uraneie 
Bometimes, he saya 8G OF Tibap 
pear as if joined’ together; etd there th-an-onéning 
on the side, besides one at tha ‘top, “He Wither 
states that the sexes aré generally seer: tear the 
nest, uttering # shrill, incessant, manotonoiis thirp, 
particularly in the morning and evening} adding 
that he never could bring himself to tear one of 
these nesty to pieces merely for the purpose of 
seeing ifs construction. Fig. 1428 represents the 

nest, 

General colour of this species brown, beneath 
whitish, feathers on the front of the head rigid, 
pointed, and rufous; lines before and behind the 
eye whitish; tail moderate, rounded. o 

1429.—Tnre Pizp Waoratt. 
(M. FYarrellii, Gould), Motacilla alba of anthors, 
The birds composing the genus Motacilla, and sub. 
genus Budytes, are confined to the Old World only. 
| They are an active and graceful race, tripping along 
| smooth grass-plots and commons, around the edges 
| of ponds or rivulets, and sandy river-shores, in 
| search of their insect food, their Jong tail incessantly 


| vibrating, and particularly after each short flight 

| made in pursuit of some passing insect, for they 

‘take their prey both on the wing and on the 

' ground, They are subject to a double moult, in 
autumn and in spring, the latter of which changes 
the colour of the neck, and in some species of the 
head also. 

Mr. Gould was, we believe, the first fo discover 
that the Pied Wagtail of England 1s a distinct 
species from the Pied or White Wagtail so common 
in France and other parts ef the Continent, and 


‘ which is perhaps the true M. alba of Linnesus; cer- 
‘tainly of the modern Continental ornithologists. 


Mr. Gould states, besides the British Islands, Nor- 
way and Sweden are the only parts of Europe 


| Where he has been able to procure specimens 


identical with our British bird, whence he con- 
cludes that its range is very limifed. Tle then 
goes on to observe that the Pied Wagtail of Eng- 
Jand is somewhat more robust in form than the 


above ashy-brown; a reddish white line passes | Continental bird, and when in fujl summer dress 


has the whole of the head, chest, and back of a 
deep black ; while in the White Wagtail of France, 


their colouring, and this circumstance is more pro- 


being grey at this season, although never so light 


as in M. alba. 


The British Pied Wagtail is incessantly in moticn, 
‘running about in quest of prey, and ever and anon 
moving from place to place by short undulating 
flights, uttering a lively note, and, on gracefully 
alighting, rapidly viliating its tail, which seems as 
It fleqnents grass- . 


even small fishes safe fioin its altacks. W. Rayner, 
Esq., in a letter to Mr. Yarrell, quoted in his 
| ‘History of British Birds,’ states that in the summer 
‘and autumn of 1837 he had in his aviary several 
- wagtails, the pied and yellow, “both of which were 
. very expert in catching and feeding on minnows 
! which were in a fountain in the centre of the aviary. 
These birds hover over the water, and catch the 
minnow as if approaches the tup, in the most 
dexterous manner. I was also much surprised at 
fhe wariness and cunning of some blaekbirds and 
{hrushes in watching the wagtfails cateh the 
minnows, and immediately seizing the prize for 
their own dinner.? The nest of the British Pied 
Wagtail is composed of fibres of roots, withered 
grass, and moss, ned with hair and a few feathers: 
it is generally placed near water, on a bank, or in 
the hole of a wall, or crevice bet ween stones, among 
Jogs of woods, or in the thatch of an outbuilding 
or cart-shed. The eggs are white spotted with 
ash-colour. This species may be often seen run- 
| ning about close to cows reposing inf their pasture- 
; land, busily engaged in collecting the flies that 
i settle on the sides or limbs of the placid ruminants, 
or Ait about them. 


1430.—THt Wauirz WaGTAI OF THE CONTINENT 


(Motacilla alba). ‘a Bergeronette grise and Lavan- 
didre of the French; Cotremolo, Codetta, Codetta 
di Pecore, Ballarina, Monachina, and Cuttretola of 
the Italians; Die Weisse Bachstelze and Weisse 
und Schwartze Bachstelze of the Germans, This 
species is common throughdéut the continent of 

urope, and inhabits the highlands of India, ex- - 
tending also into Africa: its habits are similar to 
those of our British Pied Wagtail. 


143].—Tax Warre-wineep Wacrais 


Motacilla igydris). This species is a native of 
| aan Europe, seldom advanvitig farther-wegt than 
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Tt is found in southern Siberia, 
Hu : t, the Crimea, and Asia Minor: it 
is very common in Japan, frequenting the streams 
of valleys smiong the mountains. The upper figuie 
represents thé bird in its winter dress ; the Jower, in 
ite summer plumage. 


1432.—-Tue Java Forxtair 


Motacitla speciosa, Horsf.); Enicurus speciosus, 
emm,. ; Chenginging or Kingking of the Javanese. 
In habits and manneis this bird resembles the Pied 
Wagtail, and i found in Jaya near sinall rivulets, 
more especially such as have a iocky or gravelly 
bed; it 1s there seen running about with alaciity, 
incessantly moying its tail and picking up worms 
and insects. It 1s almost entuely confined to the 
southern coast of Java, which abounds in sticamlets 
descending rapidly from the southern hulls and 
shaded by Juxunant shrubs. (IIoisfield’s ‘ Zovulo- 
gical esgarches.*) 





1433.—Tue Femarzs Maryviannp YELLOW-THROAT 


(Sylvia Marylandica, Wilson) feeding the young 
of the Cow-Bunting (Molothrus Pecos), The Mary- 
land Yellow-throat 1s a pretty httle warbler, mbha- 
biting the deep humid thickets of the United States 
of America, where it prys about the stems, leaves, 
and roots in quest of insects, peeping into every 
crevice, and occasionally uttering a sample twitter. 
Its nest 1s placed on the giound among ditcd leaves, 
in the depth of a thicket of buars, arched over, and 
a small hole lef for entiance. It as in the nest of 
this species and in those of three o fom others that 
the Cow-Bunting diops her eezs, one in each nest, 
this as hateRed by the foster parents who rears the 
young one, which, as if would seem, is excduded 
from the egg before the young of the Yellow-throat, 
and as the intruder demands care and food, the 
other egg» are neglected and the chicks which they 
contain neéecessanly pensh As the young Cow- 
Bunting giows up, its foster parents provide for it 
with great assiduify, and manifest all the anxiety 
respecting it which they would do were then own 
offspring under then chaige = In this strange pro- 
ceeding we are reminded of the cuchoo, which lays 
an exg in the nest of the hedge-sparrow on titlark , 
but i the latte: case the young cuchoo 1s not es- 
eluded from the egg before the rest, but, exceeding 
them tn size and strength, 18 enabled ma short time 
to jostle them all out of the nest, that he may have 
room enough for himscH, and receive undivided 
attention. Fig tiene nes! of the hedge- 
sparrow (Accento: modulais), with a young cuckoo 
clamorous for the food which the foster-parent 1s 
binging, and of which its own young are to be de- 
puved. That Shakspere was well acquainted with 
the habits of the cuckoo and the nursing of its 
young by a foster-paient, “ which,” as Mr. Selby 
says, “Shas within these late years been fully sub- 
stuntiated,” 18 very evident fiom the words he puts 
in Worcester » mouth -— 


* And being fd by nwa you need ur 40 
Asthat onzentl gull, th eiwhops bird, 
Useth the apurow , did oppress cur nent, 
Cerew by our feeding to so gre ata bulk, 
That even our love durst not come near your wight” 
Aim) Henry 10", Vath, Act v, Sane} 


1435 —TuHe Famirtar CRUEPER 


(Prima famitari). Ponya of the Javanese. Mr. 
Swainson, 1n tus * Classification of Buds,’ thinks that 
Piinia may be a subgenus of Diymoica, a group of 
the Sylviade. The Prime, he observes, have all 
the activity and familanty of the wrens, so much 
resemble hem in general appearance, in their short 
sweet song, and the habit of throwing up the tail, 
that it 1s not very surprising they should be classed 
with the scansonal creepers. The present species 
is a native of Java, frequenting gaidens, among the 
shrubs and trees of which it builds ifs nest it 15 
sprightly, and 2 ala in short and i:apid flights 
amidst the bianches. 

General colour above, dark brown, with a tinge 
of orange; throat white; breast sulphu Phin : 
wings ciossed by two white bands; tail-feathers, 
except the two middie, marked near the end with 
blackish-brown ; tars yellowish. 


1436.—TaHe Kenrucky Warner 


(Sylvia formosa, Wilson). This beautiful bird 1s 

ricularly numerous in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
Faquentrie low damp woods, and building ats nest 
sometimes in the fork of a Jow bush and sometimes 
on the ground. The materials are loose grass mixed 
with the light pith of weeds, and lined with hair 
The eggs are white, sprinkled with reddish. Its 
notes are loud and monotonous. 
Warbler is active and spnghtly,but at the same 
trme restless and quarrelsome, fighting with its own 
specios or with others, at Jeast during the breeding 
season. It migrates southward onthe approach of 
winter. 

Length, five inches and a half. Upper parts 
ohve-green ; line over the eyes and all the under 
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head slightly crested ; crown 


re Fboeat ele 
eep black, of head mottled; a ) 

below the eye black ; legs flesh-colour. caer are 
, Among our pictorial specimens we have several 
interesting nests belonging to different species of 


the Sylyiades, and illustrative of their varied modes 
of building 


1437.—TuHe Neer or tae Capociaer 


(Sylvia macrowa, Latham). The Capocier is a 

South Aircan bud, which builds, in the fork uf a 

tree, a large felted nest of flax, votton, and INOSS, 

haying an oval chamber within and a lateral arfice. 

Katernally it is very mregula, but the walls of the | 
Inferior are neatly worked, the teatue being as fine | 
ae woven cloth A pan of these bids, which Le 

Vaillant watched ails building this structue, were 

seven days in completing it: at was about nine 

Inches in height eatemmally, and as white as snow, 

and enveloped the contiguous Inanches, which, as 

it were, pierced the sides without deranging the 

cucular cavity of the imtenor: the quantity of 

matenal used was astomshing It as purhaps to 

this species that Thunberg alludes when he says 

that a bud called the Rapoch foums its nest, which 

Is as conious as beautitul, and as of the thickness of 

& coarse worsted stoching, faum the down of the 

rosemary -tree, 


1138, 1439,—Nesis oF rue Pinc-pive 


(Oitecala tertrhin, Swaimson) Fie 1438 18) from 
Tac Vaillant . Fig 1439, from Sonnerat, whose figure 
is foo formal, but it can searcely be doubted that 
It is meant to represent the nest of the same species 
i that riven by Le Vaillant. 

In many points the nest of the Pine-pine rescim- 
bles that af the Capocier, it is usually placed, says 
the Jatter water, “among puckly shiuba, partien 
larly the mimosas, but sometimes on the catheme 
branches of trees It ws commonly very large, 
though some ve large: than others, but the differ 
ences only in the eatermal appearance, an the an 
feriot they we almost of the same dimensions, 
namely, between thice and fom inches in diameter, 
while the cueumlerence of the eatcror is often 
more than a foot  Asthe nest as wholly composed 
of the down of plants, it is either of a snowy winte- 
ness or of ao brownmsh colour, according ta the 
quality of the down which is produced by the neigh 
bounng shiubs On the autaide if appears to be 
constiucted ano anoarregular and clumsy manne, 
aceording to the situation of the branches in which 
itis built, and tu which at as so firmly attached, 
patot them pa sing throngh ifs texturc, that atts 
Impossible to remove at without leaving: one-half 
behimd Hf, however, the nest have the appearance, 
on the oufside of bung badly made, we shall be the 
more surprised on looking info the intcior that so 
sinall a bid, without other mstrument than ats bill, 
its wings, and tl, could have felted vewetable down 
In such a manne: as fo render it as united and ob as 
tine atextuie as cloth, even of good quality Thy 
nest in question is of a rounded form, with a narow 
neck made on its upper pal, through which the 
bud ghdes into the interior, Aft the base of this 
tubular neck there wamche, or shelf like appendare, 
hkhe a amall nest resting against the large one, aud 
which, as was obaerved by Le Vaillant, serves asa 
momentary reeting: place, by means of wlach the 
Pinc-pine may pass more easily into the nest, which, 
without such a contrivance, it might find some difh- 


culty im accomplishing, as it Could not move through | 


s0 small an entrance on the wing, and the outside 
of the nest bemg shghtly formed, the bud would 
injure if were it constantly to rest on it, whilst) this 
little appendage 18 as flumly felted as the intenor of 
the nest. Sometimes there are two or three of theae 
perches 

The Pine-pine 18 familar in its manners, and in 
districts where it 16 not molested will pass in’ and 
out of its nest, though a person be closely watching 
it 


1440 —Tue Nesr or tar Yrrrow WReN, oR 
Havuninp 


(Sylra Troclilu). The Yellow Wren (Willow 
Wien of Bewick) is a dehcate little warbler, which 
visits our island in summer, tenanting copses and 
groves It usually selects some dry bank, the side 
of a ditch, o1 the tangled 1aots of a bush as the site 
of its nest, which 1s a domed structure, composed of 
the interwoven stems of dued grasses, a little moss 
and a few leaves, and loosely Jined with feathers, 
The entiance 15 in front, under the arched dome. 
The eggs are six o: seven in number, of a white 
colour, spotted with reddish-brown, especially at the 
larger end. 


1441, 1442.—Tue Nest or tags Sxpes Warner 
(Sahraria Phragmiis, Selby). We have stated 


that thia bird usually suspends its nest between 
three of four adjacent tems. Mr. Selby has 


re 
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found it also in willaw end low birchen bushes 
The spegimen, Fig. 1443, was built among the 
branches of lucerne (Medicago sativa), and was 
almost composed of hay, a few tufts of willowedown 
and elm-blossoms, with a few hairs within. It w 
altogether a very different atracture from the nest 
attiubuted by Bolton to this species (Fig. 1441), 
which was bound round with stout ecole yarn: 
we suspect Bolton to have been mistaken. 


1443.—A Nest aATTRisuTED 10 THE Raep-Bunring 


(Eimberiza schuniclus), from a specimen in the 
Butish Museum. There can be but httle doubt 
that this nest 1s really that of the Reed-Wien (Sale 
cana arundinacea, Selby), for the neat of the former 
bid as bulin a low bush or tuft of grass, and never 
suspended between the stema of reeds ; whereas the 
nest of the Reed-Wien, which we have offen exa- 
mined, Is very deep, almost entirely conceahng the 
bud while sittiug, constructed of long giass, and 
suspended between a few adjoiung reeds. Mon- 
tara observes that he has seen this bud silting on 
her nest when the wind blew hard, and that every 
rust forced it almost to the surface of the water, 
Mhe gieat Sedge Waibler of Holland and other 
pats of the Continent (Saheana tudodes) builds a 
mitniiu nest. Suspended a» the nest of the Reed- 
Wien as, and swinging in the breeze, its depth as 
hecessary to prevent (he eggs or young trom) being 
thrown out when the supporting oo tue bowed 
by the force of the wind, The Reed-Wien as one 
ofour stmmmer warblers, and ws clovely related to 
the Sedge Warbler, it a, however, larger, and not 
sO extensively diffused over our island, though at ax 
common oon the reed bids of om southem and 
castern counties, Tt as abundant in Holland. We 
have specimens killed in’ the neighbourhvod of 
London, 


113% —Neet or cain Taror-Binp 


(Syliia Sutoria, Uatham) Of the nests of this 
apeaes we have had the opportunity of minutely 
cxdmmng execHent specumens, Dwelling in India, 
Where ficeesnakes ate abundant, this little bad 
makes a leat, at the extremity of a slender twa, ifs 
cradle, Tithe leat be large cnough, at diaws the 
«dyes together, s0 as to fom a pouch, the end of 
Which is drawn up so as to asset in supporting the 
bed within, Wd the leat be not snufhaently lage, an- 
other growing by it, or sometimes a dead one, 1s 
sewed to it, in order fo form a Convement recep: 
facle. ‘The matenal at) sews with i composed of 
veritable fibres twisted into a thread. The nest 
scl within (his leafy case Cousists of fine down in- 
temmuxcd with fibres and a few feathers Anexcele 
Jent speaamenia im the Muscum of the Zoological 
Society 


1445 —A Near rrom Lapy Ciive's Corriciuo0, oF 
DRAWINGS. 


This nest is attnbuted fo a species of Tralor-Bud, 
tallad by Latham Merops minimus (Quuy, a 
specses of Cinnyris?) 9 Forbes, ino his Ouental 
Memoirs,’ says the ‘Jatlor Bird resembles some ol 
the humming buds at the Binzils in shape and 
colour, The hen as clothed inv brown, but) the 
plumage of the male displays the vaned tints of 
avwe, purple, geen, and gold, so Common in those 
Amencan beauties, Olfen, he adds, “ have 1 
watched the progress of an imdustious put of 
Jador Bids from then fist choice of a plant to the 
completian of a nest and the enlargement of fhe 
young ” 

Latham notices among the drawings of Si J 
Anstruther the figure of a nest composed of ac veral 
leaves, like those of the hazel, sewed together and 
united to alhving Jeaf on the free; the inner nest 
consfing of dry bents, fibres, and ban. [lie Paid, 
however, was not identified. 


1446 —Tise Nest of tux Gor pun-ciu sien Wien 


(Regulus cristatus), To the nidification of this 
spectes we shal} hereafter have occa ion fo refer 
more fully ; we may, however, hare obscive, that in 
general it 18 suspended at the exframitly of & sweep- 
ng branch of pine or Jacl affached to the under 
mide of the fohage and secied with great art fo the 
twigs, while a profusion of “ tanne Is‘ hang over at, 
securing it fiom rain and shrouding it fiow observa 
tion. Sometimes it is built amidst embowenng ivy 


covering the trunk of # tree 
1447 -Tir Nes: or THE REDURFAST 


Erythua Rulncula. We have previously noticed 
ine eidigeaun of tihng well-known bitd ~~ 


“tumble ie nis home 

Ana well concealed , aometimes within the sound 
Of heastaome mill click, where the specious dove 
White dusted tells him plenty reigns aronnd, 
Close at the root af brier bush that o«rbanga 
fhe narrow etre am 
Oft near same arele cottage he prefers 

ar hia little Lome.” 
mens Birds of Scutlont. 
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1446 —Nest of Golden Crested Wren 





isan = Meadow Pipits 1449.—-Tree Pipit. 
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1454.— Yellow Crowned Warbier. 
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1453.—Dartford Warblers. 
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1448, 1450 (a).—Tax Mzapow-Prerr 

(Anthus pratensis), The pipits often termed tit- 
larks, form a small yet well-characterised group of 
Sylviadew, having the plu and long hind claws 
of the true Jarks, but the slender bills of the he 
tails; they have only a remote affinity to the larks 
which belong to the conirostral tribe; for though, 
as Mr Swainson observes, they are the analogues of 
the latter in the dentirostral tribe, we are not pre- 
pared to admit that this analogy becomes trans- 
muted elie pomp relationship. 

The meadow-pipit may be regarded as the re- 
presentative of the akylark (Fig. 1450, e, Skylarks 
and Nest), and like that bird it pours out its song 
at a great elevation in the air, rising on tremulous 
wings, and then descending smoothly to the ground, 
or to the top of some low bush, to its mate, for 
whose gratification its strains were uttered. Some- 
times the meadow-pipit sings on the earth, but gene- 
rally utters its soft musical notes in the air. This 
bird is very extensively distributed over Europe, and 
is common in the British Islands, remaining with us 
throughout the year. It sb hilly districts, 
open commons, meadows, and even marsh lands; 
and runs over the grassy turf with great celerity ; 
when on @clod or stone, it hay ae vibrates the 
tail, in.the manner of the wagtail, and likewise gives 
chace to insects, on which it feeds, as well as on 
slugs and worms. In September and October, after 
the general moult, these birds associate in small 
flocks, resorting to turnip-fields; and in severe 
weather to the shelter of hedge-banks and low pas- 
tures. 

The nest is made on the ground under the covert 
of a tuft of grass, and is composed of dried bents 
and fibres, with a lining of finer materials and 
hairs. The egys, five or six in number, are of a 
reddish brown, spotted with darker markings. 

The meadow-pipit is about six imches in length. 
The hind claw (Fig. 1448, a) is Jong and slender. 
The general colour of the plumage is dark oil-green, 
with the centre of every jeather brownish black ; 
under parts yellow ash white, spotted with dark 
brown on the sides of the neck and breast, and 
streaked with the same on the flanks. 


1449.—Tux Trer-Pirit 


(Anthus arboreus). hia species, which may be re- 
garded as the analogue of the woudlark, Alauda 
arborea (Fig. 1450, 6), differs from the meadow- 
pipit in being rather larger; with the beak stouter, 
the spots on the breast fewer and longer, and the 
claw of the hind toe much shorter and thicker (see 
foot, Fig. 1440, a). Its habits are also different. It 
is only a summer visitor to our island, arriving 
towards the end of April, and taking up its abode in 
copses, and well-wooded enclosures, ‘Ihe male then 
commences his song of invitation, which is superior 
to that of the meadow pipit in compass, vanety, and 
sweetness. This he utters either perched on the top 
of a tree, or in the air; in the latter case he rises on 
quivering wings to an elevation about as high again 
as the tree Whence he started; and then, at this 
altitude, poises his wings, spreads and elevates his 
tail, and slowly descends, singing all the while, to 
the station from which he had previously arisen. 
During his ascent he never sings, but sometimes 
utters achirp. Rarely does this species alight upon 
the ground without previously perching ona tree: 
and alter leaving the ground, it wings its way fo a 
tree before commencing a more Jengthened flight. 
The nest 1s placed on the ground, and is formed of 
moss, fibres, and withered grass, lined with bents 
and hairs. ‘The eggs are generally of a greyish 
white, clouded and spotted with purple-brown or 
purple-red, but their colour is variable. 

e winter quarters of the tree-pipit are probably 
the northern and western portions of Africa; it is 
found in Madeira, and also in Japan, having a wider 
range of habitat. 


‘ 145].—Tue Sronrcuat 


Garvinioar rubicola), Traquet rubicole of the French, 
altabastone, Zomya-cardi, and Saltinpalo of the 
Schwarzkehliger Steinschmatzer of the 
of the ancient British, 
oor-titling, &c., provin- 


Italians. 
Germans, Clochder y cerri 
Stonechatter, Stonesmith, 
cia! English. 
Selby states that, unlike the whinchat and the 
wheatear, the stonechat is stationary in our country 
throughout the year; but thisis not quite correct ; 
for though some few individuals may remain through 
the winter months, the general body quit the British 
islands in autumn, and return in spring. Moorlands, 
wide commons, and open tracts are their favourite 
haunts ; and they flit from stone to stone, or bush to 
bush, without intermission, giving chace to insects 
and continually uttering a ¢ ioking note, compared 
by Buffon to the word “ Ouistrata.” The male sin 
a but agreeable atrain, generally while on the 
WINE» 


hovering over the furze or brambles. The } 
nest, which is of large size, is placed under the || of red-wine-lees; abdomen white. 





covert of # bush or tuft of herbage ; 


| 


MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


and is composed 
of moss and grass, Jined with bents, hairs, and fea- 
thers. The eggs are of a pale blue, with a slightly 
grey tint, and finely dotted at the large end with pale 
reddish brown. 

This species is spread over the whole of tempe- 
rate Europe, and is found also in India and Africa, 
The ranle hae the head and throat black; the sides 
of the neck, the upper part of the wings, and rump 
white; breast orange-brown; the rest of the under 
surface white tinged with yellow: the back black, 
the feathers edged with yellowish brown; win 
brownish black, the feathers with paler edges; bill 
and legs black. In winter the black feathers of the 
head and throat are edged with yellowish brown, 
which disappears as the spring advances. 

The lower figure is a male, the upper a female. 


1452.—Tue Repstarr 


(Phanicura ruticilla), This is the Corossolo, Co- 
drisso, and Culorosso of the Italians; Rossignol de 
murailles of the French; Schwarzkehliger sanger of 
the Germans; Gekraagde Roodstart of the Nether- 
landers ; Rodatjert of the Swedes; Roedstiert of the 
Danes; Blodfugl of the Norwegians; Rhonell goch 
of the ancient Buitish. 

This bird, which is generally dispersed over Eu- 
rope, is one of our summer visitors, arriving in our 
island about the middle of April, and leaving early 
in September. 

The redstart is sprightly in its movements, and 
beautiful in its form and colouring, the black, white, 
grey, and flame colours which ornament its plumage 
being conjomed with a graceful contour, It darts 
at passing insects with great address, accompanyin 
every action with a vibrating motion of the tail, 
which 1s continued for several seconds on alighting. 
In its habits it is by no means recluse or shy ; it 
frequents gardens, orchards, and groves, building in 
a hole of the wall, between the branch of a fruit- 
tree and the wall, under the cover of luxnriant ivy 
ma tool shed, or othe: outbmlding, ‘The nest con- 
sists of m6ss, lined with hairs and feathers; the eggs 
are greenish blue. The male utters a soft sweet 
warble, while sitting on some low branch or other 
perch, his tail vibrating at the same time; and nei- 
ther this vibnation nor his song ceases as he flits 
off to a more attractive station, In captivity the 
redstart 18 said {o become very tame. 

The colouring of the male 1s as follows :—Fore- 
head pure white, a small band on the root of the 
bill; space between that and the eye, the throat, and 
upper part of the neck, deep black ; head and upper 
pat of the back bluish ash; quill-feathers blackish ; 
the breast, sides, rump, and lateral tail-feathers 
brilliant ruddy or flame-red ; two middle tal-fea- 
thers brown; abdomen whitish. The female 1s of 
# uniform greyish brown, with the exception of the 
tail, which is dull rufous. Lower figure, a male ; 
upper, a female. 

1453.—THe Dartrory WARBLER 
(Melizophilus provincialis, Leach), Pette-chou de 
Provence of the French; Magnanini of Cavi; and 
Provenser sanger of Meyer. 

This warbler is found in the countries of Europe 
bordering the Mediterranean. It 1s comparatively 
rare in Germany and Holland. In England it is a 
vermanent resident, but not generally diffused. 
t is frequent in the neighbourhood of London ; 
and ovcurs in Berkshire, Cornwall, and Devonslure, 
It wap first noticed as a British bird by Dr. Latham 
in the year 1773, who procured a pair from Bexley 
IIeath, near Dartford in Kent, whence its trivial 
English name. 

The Dartford Warbler iu scarcely larger than a 
wren in the bulk of its body, but appears superior 
in size from the great length of its tail. In its habits 
and manners it 1s extremely shy and recluse, con- 
cealing itself in thick furze-brakes and tangled 
heath ; and well does if know every labyrinth and 
every hiding-place of each bush or bed of furze on 
the ivced common where it takes up its abode. 
Mr. Gould observes that its form closely allies it 
to the superb warblers (Malurus) of New Holland, 
while ifs relationship to the common white-throat is 
strikingly apparent. With reference to its secluded 
habits, the same author observes that in the spring 
it becomes more lively and frequently visible, risin 
on quivering wing above the tops of the furze, an 
uttering a huried babbling song much after the 
manner of the white-throat; at these times it erects 
the feathers of the head into a crest, and distends 
ine throat, exhibiting many attitudes and gesticula- 

ions, 

Ita nest, which is concealed in the very heart of a 
thick furze-bush not far from the ground, consists of 
grass, fibres, and fine roots; the eggs are greenish 
white, with brown speckles and greyish spots. 

All the upper parts of the plymage are fine user 
grey; tail blackish brown, the outer feathers tip 
with white; throat, breast, and sides, of the colour 
Quill-feathers 
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. Le externally, hut 


black. Fo te “the f 
are duller ‘hen those of the male, and the th ae 
much more spotted. The lower figure 4 


upper a female. 


1454.—Tur Ye.Low-CcRowNED Wazanzan, 
oz MyntTiz Bian 


(Sylvicola coronata). This species is one of the mi. 
gratory warblers of North America, arriving in the 
middle and northern states of the Union from the 
south about the end of April, and passing north- 
wards to breed; in August it returns and s til] 
November, when it moves southwards, At this 
season myrtle-wax berries (Myrica cerifera} and 
those of the Virginian juniper, with a few inseots, are 
its chief food. In thé southern states considerable 
numbers congregate, frequenting during the cold 
season the swamps and sheltered groves of the 
sea coast. In fine weather, and the early part of 
October, they are often seen collecting moths and 
grasshoppers in the meadows, or darting from a 
perch after insects, in the manner of fly-catchers; 
they are ever in motion, hovering amidst the cedars 
and mayrtles, and only rest when satisfied with food. 
Their ordinary note is a feeble chirp, but during the 
spring the male utters at short intervals in the 
morning a sweet varied and rather plaintive warble, 
resembling the autumnal strain of our redbreast, 
At this season they frequent groves, orchards, and 
gardens, and feed upon insects and caterpillars, for 
which they search with unwearied industry. The 
Jength of this species is about six inches. The 
plumage in summer is of a dark slate-colour streaked 
with black, beneath white; breast spotted with 
black ; the top of the head, the sides, and the runip 
yellow ; wings with two white bars; tail black, the 
three lateral tail-feathers spotted with white. In 
winter the feathers are edged with brownish olive, 
and the yellow on the crown is partly concealed by 
& margin of this tint. 


1455.— THs Wuirs-rrontep EpariiANURA 


(Ephthianura albifrons, Gould). This is an example 
of the Austrahan warblers: it is found at Swan 
River and in New South Wales, as well as on the 
small islands in Bass’s Straits, where it was observed 
by Mr. Gould, who informe us that it is very sprightly 
and active, particularly, he adds, “the male, whose 
white throat and banded chest render him much 
more conspicuous than the sombre-culoured female. 
As the structure of its toes and lengthened tertiaries 
would Jead us to expect, its natural province is the 
ground, to which it habitually resorts, and decidedly 
evinces a preference to spots of a stenJe and barren 
character, The male, like many of the saxicoline 
buds, frequently perches either on the summit of a 
stone, or on the extremity of a dead and leafless 
branch. It israther shy in its disposition. and when 
disturbed flies off with considerable rapidity to the 
distance of two or three hundred yards before it 
alights again. I observed if in smal cumpanies on 
the plains near Adelaide, over (he hard clayey sur- 
face of which it tripped with amazing quickness, 
with @ motion that can neither be described as a hop 
or a run, but something between the two, with a 
bobbing action of the tail.” Of its nidafication no- 
thing is known, 


Family MERULIDZ (THRUSHES). 


This family contains many genera, which accord- 
ing to their mutual affinities may be arranged in 
minor groups, or subfamilies, accoiding to the 
views of the naturalist who analyses them. 

In placing under thistitle, Merulide, the Thrushes 
and Blackbirds, or Ouzels, the Pettss and others, we 
follow the arrangement of Mr, Vigors, Aware at the 
same time that some naturalists have collected the 
thrushes under a distinct family head, but we think 
on questionable grounds. We will not, however, 
discuss the point, but direct at once attention to our 
pictorial examples, 


1450 (c).—Tax Song-Turvusu 


(Turdus musicus). Grive and Petite Grive of the 
French ; Tordo and Tordo Botaccio of the Italians; 
Ae rr hag irs bibs esa ic the Germans ; 

rostle or Mavis, provincial English ; Aderyn Bron- 
fraith of the ancient British, 

This splendid songster is common over the greater 
pee of Europe, being migratory in Norway, 
Sweden, and the northern districts, but stationary 
in our island, and in France, It alts and other parts 
of the south. As the winter advances, flights of 
thrushes arrive in Great Bntain with a north or 
north-east wind, and, after staying a few days to re- 
cruit, move southwards. ; 

The thrush is a hardy bird, and begins to enliven 
the woods and glens with his rich-toned notes even 
as early as the month of January if the season be 
pt sacra and pairs, and commences the work of 
nidification in March. The nest is generally in a 
thick bush, amidst clustering ivy, or y-tangled 


is 
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ma, in or in full ever. 
grees, a Gag Portegal laurel ot holly. Externally 
i ip commpasen of bent twigs, moss, and grass close 
interwoven, Kent ered within with a very thin 
smooth inyer of rotten wood, cemented by glutinous 
saliva, and laid as a coating, or fine cement, upon a 
thick Isyer of cow-dung, scarcely carned so high 
as the brim of the nest. This lining 1s waterproof 
and tough, and wel) calculated for protecting the 
@ oe JnG from the keen winds of early spring. 
. 1456 represents the nest of the song-thrus 
Two broods are produced yearly. It may perhaps 
be faney, but we think that we have heard a great 
difference in the power, variety, and mchness of the 
notes of different individuals of this species: the 
notes of those that frequent the wooded rocks bor- 
dering the Bakewell Road near Buxton have always 
appeared to excel those of any others to which we 
ever listened ; but perhaps this superiority was owing 
in some measure to the nature of their locality, the 
rocks reverberating the sound. 
Worms, snails, slugs, insects, and berrics consti- 
tute the food of the thrush. The common garden- 
snail (Helix hortensis) and the wood-snail (Helix 
nemoralis) are gieedily devoured, the bird beating 
the shell against a stone till it 1s completely broken 
and the contents are disengaged. 


1457, 1458.—Tuz Woon-Turusn 


(Zuerdus mustelinus, Gmel.); Tawny Thrush, Pen- 
nant; Turdus melodus, Wilson. 

In the woods of North America, this species re- 

resents our Biitish songster; it 1s of shy, retiring 

abits, peers the most secluded places, where 
the foliage of lofty trees overhangs murmurin 
streamlets, and formsadense shade Itssong, though 
composed of but few notes, 1s powerful, distinct, 
clear, and mellow, and 1 continued after sunset, 
various rivals endeavouring, as 1t would seem, to 
excel each other. 

The nest of this species is usually placed in a Jow 
horizontal branch at the dogwood tree, and accord- 
ing to Audubon ts composed externally of dry leaves, 
to which succeeds a layer of intertwined grasses, then 
a layer of mud, Iined internally with fine fibrous 
roots. Deserption:—geneial colour above bright 
cinnamon brown, inclining to olive on the rump and 
tail; beneath, whitish, thickly marked with pencil- 
shaped dusky spots. Length eight inches. 


1459 —Tue Rep-perasten Turusn 


(Zurdus erythrogaster). This species 18 a native 
of the Himalaya Mountains, and is figured by Mr. 
Gould in his ‘Century of Birds.” Of its habits we 
have no account. 

The male 1s blush grey above; with the cheeks, 
sides of the neck, and quill-feathers, black; the 
breast, under paits, and rump red. 

The female differs in being of a bluish brown 
above, and having the under parts reddish white 
marked with transverse undulations of brown, The 
lower figure represents the female. 


1460 (a).—THe Fre.prare 


( Zurdus pilaris). La Litorne, Buffon; Merle 
Litorne, Temminck , Wac hholder-drossel, Bechstein. 

This species 1s a native of the cold regions of 
Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and other northern 
countries, whence as winter sets in 1t migrates south- 
wards. It seldom visits our island before the latter 
att of Novembei, and departs again nothwaids 
ate in May, It breeds in pine or fir trees, and the 
eggs are bluish green spotted with reddish brown. 
During ifs winter sojourn with us the fieldfare as- 
eociates in flocks, which, as long as the weather 1s 
open, frequent meadows and pasture-grounds, feed- 
ing upon worms, slugs, and the larve of insects, 
but resorting in severe fiosts to hedges, copses, and 
plantations for the sake of the bernes of the haw- 
thorn, the holly, and the mountain-ash. The field- 
fare is shy and wary, and not easily approached 
within gun-range, and consequently gives some 
trouble to the sportsmen, unless when, pressed by 
hunger, it be too much engaged in satisfying its 
appetite to attend to what passes around It, 

Thus species is about ten inches Jong. The head 
and hind part of the neck are of a greyish colour, 
the former spotted with black; the bill 1s yellowish 
black at the point; the back and lesser wing-coverts 
chestnut; the bieast and sides reddish yellow ; tal 
blackish ; legs black. 

1460 (b) —-Txux Repwine 

Turdus iliacus). Merle mauvis, Temminck; Roth- 
}, Bechstein, Like the fieldfare, this species 
isa native of Norway, Sweden, &c., and visits our 
island about the latter part of October, associating 
in flocks, which, with those of the fieldfare, should 
the weather be severe, continue their migration stil 
farther southwards. Yet it often happens that, 
during deep shows, mambers both of this species 

and of the fieldfare perish from hunger and cold, 
The redwing is very similar to the throstle or 


| 


! 
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common thrush, with which it is often seen am 
the hawthorn trees and ivy-bushes, or roamin over 
the meadows in search of food; but it is less fi, size, 
and has a white streak over the eye, which in that 
bird is wanting. It is about 8} inches in length, 
and of the average weight of 24 ounces 

The bill is of a dusky colour, except at the base 
of the upper mandible, which partakes of a yellowish 
hue; the back and upper parts are brown, the 
lower part of the breast is white, maiked with dusky 
lines, the body under the wings reddish orange, and 
the legs pale brown. There 18 also to be noticed 
the whitish streak over the eye mentioned above. 

The song of the redwing, when heard 10 its native 
woods, has such a charming effect, heightened by 
the rough character of most of the other woodland 
sounds of the northern country, that the bud has been 
called the nightingale of Norway. Wath us, how- 
ever, it does not appear to exeit its vocal powers 
with such effect. Its common note 1s :ather a hamh 
scream, though it has been compaied by Mr. Slaney 
to “a sort of inward deep diawn sigh, hke an 
attempt at ventriloquism.” In fine weather, how- 
ever, we may often hear them, while perched high 
on the trees, singing with @ subdued voice in a very 
pleasing manne!. 

The redwing 15 known in different parts of Englartl 
by the names of the red-sided thrush, the wind- 
thrush, and the swine-pipe. 


1461.—Tue Nest or true Misse: Turusi 


(Turdus visewworus). This species, which 1s common 
on the continent of Ewope, i the largest of our 
British thrushes, but ts not so abundant as the song- 
thrush, and more Iceally distributed. It frequents 
the outskirts of woods, large old orchards, and 
groves; and its song, uttered fiom the hiphest 
branch of some tall tree, 1s often heard in the month 
of January. The notes are loud, but the stiain has 
little vanety or nehness. The nest » placed on the 
fork of a tree, very frequently of an apple tree of 
larger growth, and covered with moss o1 lichens. It 
consists of a basket-work of fine straws and grass, 
interwoven with moss and hehens. Within this 
structure is a layer oi clay, the Iming being of fine 
grass and fibies The eggs are of a greenish white, 
spotted with chestnut and clove-brown. 

Duting the breeding season the mivsel thrush is 
very pugnacious, driving away all othe: bids from 
its nest, and defending itself and eggs with success 
against the magpie, while engaged in combat 1t 
utters a hatsh scream. Its food resembles that ot 
the song-thrush, in the winter it feeds much on the 
bernes of the misseltoe, of which the seeds passing 
uninjured through the alimentary canal often ger- 
minate in suitable situations, and thus the parasitic 
shinb 1s propagated. [t greedily devours cheiries, 
raspbernies, and other garden fruit. 


1462 — [re GROUND-SCRAPING THRUSH 


(Turdus strentans). This species 1s a native of 
South Atnea, where it was observed by Di. A. 
Smith, who states that, immediately upon reaching 
Kurichane, this thrush began to appear in’ the 
thickets, and that he continued fo acquire occa. 
sionally a specimen even inthe vicinity of the tropie 
It seehs, he says, its food upon the ground, and when 
60 occupied its result is icadily discovered by the 
natives from the nowe if makes in sctatching the 
ground, o: in displacing rubbish and decaycd leaves 
which conceal the insects it is seehing = The name 
by which it is Known in the country at inhabits 1s, 
he itorms us, characteristic of the vigour with 
which it employs its feet, and the nearest translation 
he can give is ‘Ground-Scrapet ’ 

Dr. Smith further remarhs that the form of its 
bill, particularly towards the base, the length of its 
legs, and the shortness of its tail, are all characters 
which remove 1t fiom the more typical species of 
the genus Turdus, but yet there 1s in its structure 
and habits what necessanly constitutes if a true 
thrush = (‘Iilustiations of the Zoology of South 
Afiea.’) 

Description.~ Fiont and top of head brownish 
grey; occiput, upper aspect of neck, intetscapulars, 
scapulars, and shoulders deep yellowish givy, faint! 
shaded with brown, back, rump, and upper tail- 
coverts dirty ash-grey Under parts white, tinted 
in places with ochre-yellow, sides of the neck, 
whole of the breast, flanks, and belly vanegated 
with blackish brown pyriform spots, one on each 
feathe:, the large end reaching nearly to its point. 
Sides of the head white, slightly tinted with ochre- 

ellow, vanegated below the eyes with three blackish 
browns bands. Primary wing-coverts and primary 
quill-feathers deep brownish sed, the latter tipped 
and edged externally with yellowish white; the first 
two-thirds at Jeast of the inner vanes of these feathers 
are of a clear buff colou, darkest towards the shafts ; 
secondary wing coverts and secondary and tertiary 

will feathers dark greyish brown, the outer vanes 
lightest, all margined externally and tipped with 
dirty white. Eyes reddish brown; length 84 inches. 
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1480 (e)—Tau Buacxsinn 


Mervia vulgaris). Merle noir, Temminck; 
warts-drosse), Dechstein; Turdus Merula, Linn. 
This beautiful songater, with yellow bill and jet-biack 
plumage, is too well known to need minute desonp- 
tion. It wa shy bird, frequenting hedgerows, 
thickets, shrubbenes, and jarge gardena, and when 
disturbed or surprised escapes into the covert of 
dense foliage, uttering a loud sharp ory of alarm. 
Its song 1s clear and melodious, but not so varied as 
that of the thrush. Like that bird it feeds spon 
slugs, shelled snails, and insects, and also upon 
currants, cherries, peas, &e., often making h 
havoc 1n the garden, as indeed does the thrinh ; but 
they both compensate for this by the destruction of 
snails and slugs, and by their melody. 

Karly in spring the blackbird begins its nest; « 
thickset hedgerow, an insulated bush of some dense 
evergreen, or a bower of ivy, are al] favourte places. 
The outer fiame-work of the nest consists of mons, 
small sticks, grasses, and fibres, with an inner coat 
of mud plaster, over winch is a Jining of fine dry 
giass (see Fig. 1463, the nest of the blackbird) The 
eggs are tour or five in number, of 8 bluish green, 
vaniegated with darker markings, Fig. 1464. Two 
or even three bioods are hatched and reared during 
the spring and summer. 

The female of this apecies 1s brownish black above, 
the breast being pale umber biown, the margin of 
each feather passing into greyish white. Bill and 
legs blackish brown The young are similar to the 
females, and the males do not acquire their glossy 
black and orange pee bill till after the second 
moult. White, and cream-white varieties, albinos 
in fact, are sometimes met with. 


1465.—Tue Rine-Ouzsi 


(Merula torqguata). Merle & plastron, Temminck ; 
Merulo alpesto of the Itahans Ring-drossel of the 
Geimans, Rock-Ouzel and Tor Ouzel, provincial 
Enghsh. This bird as one of our summer visitors, 
aitiving in our islands in the spring, and resorting 
to the mountain districts to breed. ‘he mountains 
of Wales, Daitmou: in Devonshire, the rocky di- 
tricts of Coinwall, the Peak of Derbyshire, the 
mountains of Scotland and the north of England, 
and those of Jreland, are annually visited. They 
haunt the wildest and most rocky parts of glens and 
ravines, and make then nest, which in form and 
texture resembles that of the blackbird, on some steep 
bank, under the covert of grass or heath, or on some 
shelf amidst mosses, which, the outside being made 
of the same materials, entirely conceal it from 
view, sometimes it is built im the fissure of a rock. 
The male utters his song, consisting of a few clear 
notes while perched on the top of some stone, or 
the summit of a rock; the song w not unlike that 
of the missel thrush, which bird the ing ouzel 
resembles in dispomtion dusing the breeding season, 
driving away other species, even ying round dogs 
and ofher animals, stuking at them and utter- 
ing loud outenes The food of the ring-ouzel con- 
nists Of insects and then latrves, snails, slugs, &c. 
In October it leaves the kingdom, passing south- 
waids, dunng the summer it is common in Sweden, 
Trance and Germany, but as very rae in Holland. 
Latham says this species ia met with in the warmer 
and colder regions, as well as in Aftica and Asma, 
but at does not inhabit cither Russa or Siberia, 
though it 18 seen in Persia about the copen Sea, 

The ang blackbird, or ring-ouzel, 1s larger than 
the common blackbud. Length, ineluding the 
tail, about ten inches and a half, Bill blackish 
biown or raven gtey, about an inch long, and 
yellowish at the base of the lower mandible; the 
iden chestnut-brown, and the legs dark brown 
‘She tollowing 1 Selby’s descuiption of the plumage : 
“Upper parts of the body black, the feathcs being 
margined with blackish grey. On the upper part 
of the bieast is a Jarge crescent-shaped gorget 
of pure white; the rest of the under parts black, 
maigined with grey, greater wing-coveits deeply 
maiginated with ash grey. Tail black. 

“The plumage of the female bud 14 more clouded 
with grey, and the pectoral gorget is much smaller, 
and clouded with reddish brown and grey. In the 
young females this gorgct is not visible, and fn the 
young males it is of a reddish white, 

“Varieties are sometimes found similar to those 
of the blackbird.” 


1466.—Tue Heamit-Tarven 


solitarius, Wilson), The hermuit-thrush 
Southern States ot North America, 
especially those uf the Miysissippi, where it resides 
during the winter. In Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Tennessee it 1s observed dunng the summer, 

It preters ananPy and secluded cane-brakes and 
dark retreats, and flita Jow over the ground, gliding 
on rapid wings when disturbed, to the deepest 
cuverts. There these birds snr ag their nest 
on the low branch of some overs owinr ee about 
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1458 —Wood-Thrush. 


Neat of Blackbird. 
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1405.—Ring Ousel. 





1464 — Egg of Blackbird. 
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$467 —Golden Onole, 








1462 —Ground-seraping Thresh. 
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1170 —Monking- Bird 
1473.—-Chestnut-capped Tumalia, 





1471 ~Mocking-Bird. 





1469 —Mocking Bird 





1416.—King Thrash. 








seven or eight feet from the ground, or even lower. 
The nest is aac ef any le at ~— is 
compact, consiatin ry weeds, leaves, and jon 
grasses firmly intertwined ; the inside is lined wit 
ender fibres of grass arranged in acircular manner, 
and laid very smoothly and neatly. The egga, from 
four to six, are of a light-blue colour sprinkled with 
dark dots about the large end. Two broods are reared 
during the summer, The male is altogether de- 
stitute of musical powers, and utters only a low 
laintive cry, acarcely audible at the distance of 
bhirty yards. The food of this species consists 
almost wholly of wild fruits and berries, which at 
all seadons abound in its native woods, such as 
those of the holly, myrtle, gall-bush (a species of 
vaccinium), the yapon shrub, &c. In the winter, 
when the swampy retreats which it affects during 
summer are flooded, the hermit-thrush retires to the 
nearest hills, and there, mixing with the wood: 
. thrush and other species, remains till the spring. 
The length of the hermit-thrush is seven inches, 
Che general colour of the upper parts is yellowh 
prown, changing on the rump and tail into dull- 
yellowish red; qutll-feathers dusky, margined ex- 
ternally with yellowish brown; under pen greyish 
white; the neck and breast spotted with dark 


brown. 
A bird called the cote Thrush has been de- 
scribed by Col. Montagu, Mr. Knapp, and Bewick 
as a native of our island. The former writer says 
it frequents mountainous situations, and is always 
seen alone, except in the breeding season, preparing 
its nest like the starling in old ruined edifices, 
church-towers, and other similar places, but no two 
nests are ever found in the same place; the young, 
he adds, are easily brought up, and repay the trouble 
by their,sweet native song. The bird 1s described 
as being of a pale yellowish brown, mottled witha 
darker shade: 

Mr. Knapp, writing in Gloucestershire, says, ‘It 
is not an uncommon bird with us, breeding in holes 
and hollows of trees, and hatching early.” This 
bird is undoubtedly not the hermit-thrush of America, 
an opinion which some, strange to say, have enter- 

‘tained; we believe it to be a mere variety of the 
common starling, and no thrush at all. Selby 
asserts that it is the young of the starling in its 
first dress, previous to the autumnal moult; but if, 
as asserted, it breeds, this cannot be the case; a 
variety, however, it may be. We have never seen it. 
The anterior figure at 1466 represents this misnamed 
bird; it is copied from Montagu’s delineation, and 
the form of the beak and outline of the head are 
sufficient to prove its true character. The figure 
behind it is the hermit-thrush of America. 


1467.—THE GoLDEN ORIOLE 


(Ortolus gaibula). This is supposed by Bélon and 
others to be the xAwplev of the Grecks: Galgulus, 
Vireo, and Onolus, Lat., and the Picus of which 
Pliny (book x., c. 83) speaks as suspending its nest 
on a twig of the topmost branches of a tree, after the 
manner of a cup. It is the Becquafiga, Brusola, 
Galbedro, Garbella, Giallone, and Gravolo gentile 
of the modern Italians; and Rigogolo commune of 
the ‘ Stor, degl. Ucc.’; Turiol of the Spanish ; Lariot, 
Cumpére Loriot, and Orio of the French; Gelbe 
Rache, Gelber Piol, der Pyrold, Wiedewal, &e., 
of the Germans and Netherlanders; Goutmerle of 
the Low Dutch; Witwall of Willughby and Ray; 
and y Fwyalchen felen of the ancient British. 

In the genus Oriolus the beak is broad at the 
base, notched and somewhat bent at the tip. Wings 
rather long; tarsi short. The species are all natives 
of the Old World, where they tenant the recesses 
of woods 1n pairs, building most artful nests, 

The Golden Oriole, which may be regarded as 
the type of the genus, 1s only an occasional visitor 
to our islands, making its appearance in April; it 
has been found in Hampshire, Devonshire, Corn- 
wall; near Manchester, near Lancaster; near Walton 
in Surrey, and near Godalming ; at Cheshunt (Herts) ; 
near Saxmundham in Sutfolk ; in Norfolk; at Tyne- 
mouth in Durham; and in South Wales. It has 
been seen, though rarely, in lreland, but never, as 
far as we can Jearn, in Scotland. 

On the Continent it advances as high northwards 
us Sweden, where it occasionally breeds; it also 
visits some of the districts of Russia, and is found 
in Germany and Holland, but more_ atl in 
France, Spain, and Italy, everywhere being a bird 
of passage. The Prince of Canino says that it 
arrives near Rome in the spring and departs in au- 
tumn. It is found in Malta and Greece, and along 
the whole of the northern line of Africa.+ An allied, 
but distinct species is common in India. _ ; 

The Golden Oriole is a shy and suspicious bird, 
haunting lonely groves and thickets on the skirts of 
woods, excepting in the fruit season, when it always 
frequents orchards, to the no small loss of the owner. 
Itis difficult to get near these birds, though they are 
sometimes approached by the sporteman, under the 
deception of his imitative whistle; but it requires 
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id, for the least mistake, or one false note, will 
send the bird off at once. The food consists of 
insects and their larves, berries, and fruits, among 
which figs, grapes, and cherries are favourites. The 
whistle of the oriole is Joud but flute-like, and 
Bechstein expresses the sound by the word puhio. 
The cup or rather saucer shaped nest is formed of 
wool and slender grase-stems, and placed in the 
fork of a tall branch, usually towards its rc 

The eggs are generally four or five, purplish 
white with a few ash-grey and claret spots, and the 


| female watches over them with such maternal care, 


that it is said she will suffer herself to be taken 
rather than abandon them. In this country nests 
have been taken in Suffolk and Norfolk. Fig. 1468 
represents the nest of this species. 

The Golden Oriole gets very fat after its summer 
feed of fruits. Willughby saw many of them in the 
poulterers’ pa 9 at Naples, and says that ‘it hath 
very delicate flesh, and yields wholesome nourish- 
ment.” 

Description —Male :—Golden yellow, a blackish- 
brown spot between the eye and the bill; win 
and tail black; a yellow spot on the quills, not far 
from the middle of the wing when closed; and the 
tail-feathers terminuted with yellow; bill reddish 
maroon ; iris red; feet bluish grey. Length, rather 
more than ten inches. Mr. Hoy agrees with Mr. 
Yarrell that the male does not obtain its brilliant 
yellow and black till the third year. 

Female :—Greenish-olive above; greyish-white 
with a yellowish tint below, where the plumage is 
marked by somewhat distant greyish-brown short 
stripes or dashes disposed longitudinally; wings 
brown, bordered with olivaceous grey; tail oliva- 
ceous tinged with black; yellowish beneath with a 
brownish black mark somewhat in the form of an 
irregular Y ; no dark streak behind the bill and the 
eye. 

"The young of the year resemble the female; but 
the longitudinal stripes of the lower parts are more 
numerous and deeper in colour; bill blackish grey 
and iris brown. The upper figure represents the 
female, the lower the male. 


1469, 1470, 1471, 1472.—Tae Mocaine-Birp, or 
Potye.or Turusn 


(Orpheus Polyglottus). Turdus Polyglottus, Wil- 
son. 


We have several pictoria) specimens of this cele- 
brated bird, which if it be not overpraised, stands 
unrivalled in powers of song; it is a native of the 
New World, and, according to Wilson, whose his- 
tory we follow, it inhabits a very considerable ex- 
tent of both North and South America, having 
been traced from the States of New England to 
Brazil, and also among many of the adjacent islands. 
They are, however, much more numerous in those 
States south than those north of the river Delawaie, 
being generally migratory in the latter, and resi- 
dent (at least many of them) in the former. A 
warm climate, and low country not far from the 
sea, seem most congenial to their nature; the spe- 
cies is accordingly found to be less numerous to 
the west than cast of the great range of Alleghany, 
in the same parallels of latitude. In these regions 
the berries of the red cedar, myrtle, holly, man 
species of smilax, together with gum berries, gall 
berries, and a profuse vanety of others, abound, 
and furnish them with a perpetual feast. Winged 
insects also, of which they are very fond, and which 
they are very expert in catching, are there plenti- 
ful even in the winter season. 

The precise time at which the mocking-bird 
begins to build his nest varies according to the 
latitude in which he resides, from the beginning of 
Apri] to the middle of May. There are particular 
situations to which he gives the preference. A 
solitary t{horn-bush, an almost impenetrable thicket, 
an orange-tree, cedar, or holly bush, are favourite 
spots and frequently selected. It is no great ob- 
jection to the bird that a farm or mansion-house 
happens to be near; always ready to defend, but 
never over-anxious to conceal, Ins nest, he very 
often builds within a smal) distance of the house, 
and not unfrequently in a pear or apple tree, rarely 
at a greater height than six or seven feet from the 
ground. ‘The nest varies a little according to the 
conveniency of collecting suitable materials. Gene- 
rally it is composed of, first, a quantity of dry 
twigs and sticks, then withered tops of weeds of the 
preceding year, intermixed with fine straw, hay, 
pieces of wood and tow; and lastly, a thick layer 
of fine fibrous roots, of a light brown colour, lines 
the whole. The female sits fourteen days, and 
generally produces two broods in the season, unless 
robbed of her eggs, in which case she will even 
build. and lay the third time. She is, however, 
very jealous of her neat, and very apt to foreake it 
if much disturbed. 

Dunng the period of incubation, neither cat, dog, 
animal, nor man can approach the nest without 












ng attacked. The psa in particular, are per. 
secuted whenever they make their eppearance, ti)! 
obliged to retreat. But his whole vengeance is 
more particularly directed against that mortal 
enemy of his eggs and young, the black snake. 
Whenever its insidious approaches are d red, 
the male darts upon the reptile with the rapidity 
of an arrow, dexterously eluding its bite, and 
striking it violently and incessantly about the 
head, where it is very vulnerable. The snake soon 
becomes sensible of its danger, and seeks to : 
but the intrepid defender of his young redoubles 
his exertions, and, unless his antagonist be of great 
magnitude, often succeeds in destroying him. All 
his pretended powers of fascination avail it nothing 
against the vengeance of this noble bird. As the 
snake’s strength begins to flag, the mocking-bird 
seizes and lifts it up partly from the ground, beat- 
ing it with its wings, and when the business is com- 
pleted, he returns to the nest of his young, mounts 
the summit of the bush, and pours forth a torrent of 
ma token of apr ag' 4 

e pimnaae of the mocking-bird is soberly 
coloured, but the figure of the bird is very graceful 
and well proportioned. The ease, elegance, and 
rapidity of his movements, the animation of his 
eye, and the intelligence which he displays in 
listening and laying up lessons from ulmost every 
species of the feathercd race within his hearing, 
are really surprising, and mark the peculiarity of 
his genius. To these qualities may be added that 
of a voice full, strong, and musical, and capable of 
almost every modulation, from the clear mellow 
tones of the wood-thrush to the savage scream of 
the bald eagle. In measure and accent he {faith- 
fully follows his originals; in force and sweetness of 
expression he greatly improves upon them. In his 
native groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush or 
half-grown tree, in the dawn of the morning, while 
the woods are already vocal with a multitude of 
warblers, his admirable song rises pre-eminent over 
every competitor. ‘The ear can listen to his music 
alone, to which that of all the others seems a mere 
accompaniment. Neither is his strain altogether 
imitative. His own native notes are bold and full, 
and varied seemingly beyond all limits. They con- 
sist of short expressions of two, three, or, at the 
most, five or six syllables, generally interspersed 
with imitations, and all of them uttered with great 
emphasis and rapidity, and continued with undi- 
minished ardour tur half an hour or an hour at a 
time. His eleree wings and tail glistening 
with white, and the buoyant gaiety of his action, 
arresting the eye as his song most irresistibly does 
the ear, he sweeps round with enthuplastic ecstasy, 
and mounts and descends as his song swells or dies 
away. While thus exerting himself, a bystander 
destitute of sight would suppose that the whole 
feathered tribes had assembled together on a trial 
of skill, each striving to produce his utmost effect. 
He often deceives the sportsman, and sends him in 
search of birds that are not, perhaps, within miles 
of him, but whose notes he exactly imitates: even 
birds themselves are frequently imposed upon by 
this admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the 
fancied calls of their mates, or dive with precipita- 
tion into the depth of thickets at the scream of 
what they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk., 

The mocking-bird loses little of the power and 
energy of his song by confinement. In his domes- 
licated state, when he commences his career of 
song, it is imposvible to stand by umnterested. He 
whistles for the dog ; Carsar starts up, wags his tail, 
and runs to meet his master. He squeaks out like 
a huit chicken, and the hen hurnes about with 
hanging wings and bristled feathers, chuckling to 
protect its injured brood. The barking of the dog, 
the mewing of the cat, the creaking of a passing 
wheelbariow, are followed with great truth and rapi- 
dity. He repeats the tune taught him by his master, 
though of considerable length, fully and tenth : 
he runs over the quaverimgs of the canary, an he 
clear whistlings of the Virginian nightingale, or red- 
bird, with such superior execution and effect, that 
the mortified songsters feel their own inferiority, and 
become altogether silent, while he seems to triumph 
in their defcat by redoubling his exertions. 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in 
the opinion of some injures his song. His elevated 
imitations of the brown thrush are frequently inter- 
rupted by the crowing of cocks; and the warblings 
of the blue-bird, which he exquisitely manages, are 
mingled with the screaming ‘of swallows or the 
cackling of hens. Amidst the simple melody of 
the robin, one is suddenly surprised by the shrill 
reiterations of the whip-poor-will, while the notes 
a es eft pee sy, — baltimore, end 
wenty others, succeed, with such imposing reali 
that the auditors Jook round for the originals, aa 


with astonishment discover that the sole performer 
in this singular concert is the admirable bird now 
before us. During this exhibition of hia powers, 


he spreads his wings, expands his tail, and throws 





himeelf aveund the ae in all the ecstasy of enthu- 
elasm, seeming not only to sing but to dance, keep- 
ing time to the measure of his own music. Both 
in hie native and domesticated state, during the 
stillness of the night, as soon as the moon rises, he 
begins his delightful solo, making the whole neigh- 
bourhood resound with his inimitable medley. 

The mocking-bird is frequently taken in trap- 
cages, and, by proper management, may be finde 
sufficiently tame to sing. The usual price of a sing- 
ing-bird is from seven to fifteen, and even twenty 
dollars. Mr. Wilson has known fifty dollars paid 
for a remarkably fine singer; and one instance 
where one hundred dollars were refused for a still 
more extraordinary one. Attempts have been made 
to induce these charming bids to pair and rear their 
young in a state of confinement, and the result has 

en such as to prove it, by proper management, 
perfectly practicable. 

The mocking-bird is about nine inches and a half 
long. The general colour of all the upper parts is 
a dark-brownish ash. The quill-feathers and coverts 
are brownish-black, the former white at their base, 
and covered there by the white feathers of the 
spurious wing, which have a black spot at the tips; 
the latter slightly tipped with white. The two 
middle tail-feathers dusky black, the rest more or 
less extensively white on their inner vane, except 
the outermost on each side, which 1s wholly white ; 
under parts generally pale-greyish brown: i» yel- 
low, inclining to a pale gold-colour, Bull and legs 
black. The plumage of the female is duller than 
that of the male. 

The genus Orpheus approaches closely to Merula, 
but the bill 1s more curved, the notch obsolete, the 
mee ooneen and the tail lengthened and gra- 

uated. 


1473.—Tuk Cuestnutr-carpprep TiMALIA 


( Timata pileata). In the genus Timalia the bill 18 
strong, deep, and compressed; the wings are short 
and rounded; the tail elongated and graduated ; 
the feet lage and robust; the hind elaw much 
developed. 

Dr. Lonsfield states that a pecuhar character 1s 
exhituted to both the species of Fimalia recoded 
by him in the structure of the plumes, which cover 
the back and the upper parts of the nech, as well 
as the breast, belly, and thighs He remarks that 
the separate filaments (7ada ot Uhger), which con- 
stitute the vanes or webs of those plumes, ae not 
in close contact, as 1s generally the case, but: beme 
inserted into the shaft at a small distance trom each 
other, they diverge with peilect regulanty. “The 
parts which they cover,” says Dr. Hoistield in eon- 
tinuation, “are accordingly marked with delicate 
parallel lines, and wherever several plumes he over 
each other, they form a beaufitul reticulation On 
the postenor part of the abdomen and the thighs, 
the plumes have a similar stiuctiie; but the fila- 
ments are mieatly elongated and pendulous, so as 
to envelop those parts with a lax plumose cover- 
ing, which, on near inspection, appears covered 
with delicate haus. This appearance 1s produced 
by a series of very minute parallel villi, on each of 
the separate filaments, arranged with great regu- 
larity and beauty.” 

We learn fiom the same authority that the chest- 
nut-capped Timalia is not unfrequent in the groves 
and small woods which abound throughout Java. 
It often approaches villages and plantations, con- 
structing its nest in the hedges, and he speaks of 
it as one of the svcial birds that delight to dwell in 
the vicinity of cultivation. In large forests he did 
not notice it. He describes its flight as Jow and 
interrupted, and adds that wherever it resides it 15 
a welcome neighbour, in consequence of the pecu- 
liarity and pleasantness of its note, which consists 
of a slow repetition of the five tones of the diatonic 
scale (oc, pv, x, ¥, @), which it chants with perfect 
regularity, several times in succession, and at small 
intervals of time. Dr. Horsfield tuither remarked 
that the sixth tone was sometimes added; but as 
this required apparently an extraordinary effort, it 
was by no means so agreeable to a musical car as 
a simple repetition of the five notes, which ap- 
peared to be the natural compass of the bird's 
organs. (‘Zoological Researches in Java.’) 

is bird 1s rather stoutly made. General colour 
above, brown with an olivaceous tint; underneath, 
testaceous inclining to grey. Head capped with 
saturated chestnut. Thioat and cheeks white. 
Breast white, inclining to grey, marked with in- 
tensely black stripes by the shafts of the plumes. 
A narrow white band commences at the forehead, 
near the base of the bill, passes backward, encircles 
the eye, and unites with the white plumes of the 
cheeks. Bil black; feet brown. 


1474.—Tus Giant Barve 


(Pitta Gigas). Under the name of Myiothers, Tili- 
ger and Cuvier have united several genera com- 
posing the Breves of Buffon, and the Ant-Thrushes 
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the vivid and strongly-contrasted hues of their 
plumage, for the length of the legs, and the short- 
ness of the semi-erect tail, They are only found 
in India and the adjacent islands, and Australia, 
whilst the ant-thrushes belong to the New World 
as well as the Old. The breves have the gradually- 
curved bill of the true thrushes, but much stronger: 
the wings are short, and the powers of flight feeble. 
The predominant colour is metallic green, variegated 
with azure-blue, scailet, and black; and some spe- 
cies with a hood of the latter tint appear to be 
confined to Australia, and the neighbouring islands 
of the Indian seas. To the breves ts allied the genus 
termed Chlorosoma of Swainson (called by some 


wiiters by the barbarous and wmmeaning name of 


Kitta), notwithstanding the gieater comparative 
length of the tail, and its graduated form 
thrushes, principally confined to tropical America, 
represent the breves in that portion ot the world, 
but differ from those splendid birds im having an 
abruptly-hooked and strongly-toothed bill, and so- 
berly-coloured plumage. 

The utilty of the ant-thrushes in their native re- 
gions 1s thus commented upon by Mt Swainson — 
“Of all the tribes of insects hieh swarm in the 
tropics, the ants are the most numeious; they are 
the umversal devastators, and in the diy and over- 
grown forests of the interior the traveller can scarcely 
oveed five paces without treading upon thei nests 
o heep these myriads within due limits, a wise Pro- 
vidence has called into existence the ant thrushes, 
and has given to them this particular food. Both 
are proportionate in then geographic range, for 
beyond the tropical latitudes the ants suddenly 
decrease, and then enemies, the Vyiothera, totally 
disappear. Asa general distinction by whieh this 
family may be known from the bush shiikes, we may 
mention the difference in the feet,—the structme of 
one being adapted for walking, while that of the 
otheris more suited {or pexching = ‘The ant thrushes 
are very locally distributed , for, although the group 
Is tropical, we frequently found that) ao particular 
species, very common in one forest, was replaced in 
another by a second , winle a thud locality an the 
same distucet would present us with stl another 
kind, different from those we had previously found 
Cayenne and Surinam, in the manner, fuimish us 
with many species totally unknown in the forests of 
Brasil.” 

To retuin to Pitta We sclect, as an example, 
Pitta Gigas, Breve Geant, or Gaunt Pitta. 

This species in size is cqual to a magpie, but the 
tau) as short and squared, and the wings cover it en 
thely. A very brdhant azure blne covers the back, 
the scapular, the sump and tail oa less vivid tint as 
spread over the wings, the quills of which are black, 
coloured with azure towardsthe tips, summnut of the 
head, nape, and demi-collar of the lower part of the 
neck black ; feathers of the fionf and eyehows 
ashy lnown ; thioat whitish oan ashy brown tint 1s 
spread over all the Jower parts, the feet are very 
long and of a homny ash-colom Total length nine 
Inches. 

Locality—Sumatra 


a 


(Temm ) 
1475 —Tur Sra-Gkhiin Piro. 


(Chlorosoma thalasiunum)  Katta thalassina, Proll 
thalassina of Temminck = This gorgeous bud is a 
native of Java and Sumatra The greater part of the 
plumage 18 very Diithiant celadon-gieen, a velvety 
black band springs af the angle of the bill, passes 
backwards so as to include the eye, and surrounds 
the oeesput , tal) deep tamshed green; wings red- 
dish, but the three or fou: secondary feathers nearest 
the body aie opaline bluish ash, 1s, bill, and feet 
very bright vermilion 1ed Fotal length, eleven 
bias Hs two or three hines. ‘Fhe male and female 
have nearly the same livery. 

The young of the year differ in the colour of their 
Inll and feet, which are black; in that of the wings, 
which 1s a tarnished susty red, and in the very clear 
blue, which 1s nearly whitish, of all the rest of the 
plumage. This blue tint 18 more vivid in middle 
age, and passes by degrees from bright azwe blue 
to celadon-gieen. Individuals dung moult have 
the plumage vaned, with these two tints very vivid 
and pure. 


1476.—Tnrx Kine-Turusu 


(Gralaria Rez) Roi des Fourmi)hiers, Buffon ; 
Turdus Rex Gmelin. This species 1s a native of 
Quiana and Brazil, and 18 about the size of a quail ; 
its legs are extremely long, and the tail abbreviated 
to the utmost. It lives alone, prying about under 
bushes and in thickets for its food. The genera) 
colour is brown, with a tinge of rou prety varie- 
gated; the back of the head is Jead-colour; the 
under parts are paler than the upper. 


1477.—Tre Wartrer-Ouze. 


(Cinclus aquaticus). Lerlichirollo and Merlo 
acquatico of the Itahans; Torda de Agua of the 


properly so called. These breves are remarkable 


‘he ant- . 


. 887 


Spaniards ; Merle d’Eau, Agnasiére A gorge blanche 
of the French; Watuatare of the Swedes: Fosse- 
faid, Fosse-kald, Quarn-kald Stroem-ster, and 
Beakke Eng! of the Norwegians; Wasser-amae! 
and Der Hochképfige mittlere und Nordiache Was- 
seruchwitzer of the Germane; Waterspreecud af the 
Netherlands; Mwyalchen y divir of the ancient 
Bnitish ; Water gist Dipper, and Bessy-ducker 
provincial English. ‘ 

This species 18 spread over the greater poition of 
Europe, but is more rare in the northern regione 
than tn our islands and the south. Specimens have 
been received from India and Japan. It is amidst 
romantic and picturesque scenery, where mountain 
streams and rivulets, winding through glens and 
rock-gut dales, sparkle over a rochy bed, that this 
elegant and active bird 1a to be sought tor. It is 
common m Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
hilly parts of England. We have seen 11 in abund- 
ance in De:byshire, along the course of the Wye 
between Buxton and Bakewell, on the Dove, on the 
Derwent at Matlock, and in various other places, 
where we have watched its singular habits. It is 
active, restless, and full of animation ;: ite movements 
ace all quick and alert, and it flits from stone to 
stone, fly ing low and :apidly overthe bubbling water. 
Oflen may if be seen perched on a portion of rock 
jutting out of the wate: in the centre of the stream ; 
and there, conapicuous by ifs snowy breast, con- 
tiasted with the deep russet brown of the rest of 
its plumage, it will remain for a short time dipping 
its head and jerking its tail in an odd sort of manner, 
renunding us of the wien. In an instant it wall dis 
appear, diving beneath the water, and, emerging at 
a considerable distance, again settle on some stone 
o1 crag, and utter alow but very sweet and pleasing 
strum Again it will dive or fly off to another 
resting-place, jerk its tail, and aing, dipping and 
moving its head, and again atait off to a more at- 
tinctive pedestal We have beard its song in bight 
momings during winter, as well agin the spring and 
suminer, and st exhibits equal animation, entering 
fhe water, and flitting from atone to stone, in the 
cold and m the warmer months. How this bird 
manages fo keep itself submerged and proceed at 
the bottom of the stream, ims not very well unde 
hood = My ‘Thomson says, On the 2oth of Sep- 
tember, a pair of water-ouzels at the upper pond of 
Wolfhill (near Bellast) plunged several times into 
the water, which was some feet deep, and remamed 
moving about init, with only then heads above the 
stuface , twice one of them disappented altoyether 
for a few seconds, they then pursued each othes 
round the pond and alighted, when one of them 
sani, and they repeated over again several times all 
these manmwuvies” In these aquatic habits we are 
reminded of the wafer rail, 

The food of the waterouzel Consists of insects, 
aquatic lave, minute fresh-water shelled snails, 
and the fry of fishes 

The nest of this bid is most artfully concealed , 
we have seen it in the fissure of a Jow gutting crag 
overhanging the rushing and bubbling current, and 
also between the green damp) stones of a rude 
bridge The structure itself. is Composed of infer. 
twined mosses, and wol large size, and domed, with 
a sinall Jateral aperture Jeading to the intenor 
chamber, which as lined wih a few died leaves, 
Sometimes it is no placed that the sheet of water 
falhng fiom an clevated rock and fosming @ case 
cade completely screens ue, but wherever situated 
it blends with the rest of the moss and helen, 
which fills up every chink, and spreads over the 
face of the humid rocks in great lusuiance, and, 
unless the bid be watched to ats retreat, would 
never be detected. Fig. 1478 represents the nest 
of the water-ouzel. The eggs, five in number, are 
white. Assoon asthe young are fledged they ac- 
company thes parents, following them in all then 
movements, playlully sporting, diving, flitting from 
stone to atone, and performing the most amusing 
evolutions, On the Continent the water ouzel is 
very common in Switzerland and in the rocky parts 
of Italy. Several pais are always observable about 
the fall of Velino near Term. 

The genus Cinclus iw charactenzcd by the beak 
being straight and somewhat tuincd up, compressed 
laterally, and blunt at the tip, the wings sounded ; 
the tarn long; the feet large Besides the Euro- 
pean species there are two Indian, and one @ native 
of Amenca. The water ouzel is about seven inches 
in Jength ; the upper parts are of a deep brown ; 
the throat and cleat white, the under parts rusty ; 
iris pearl grey, bill black ; Jegs horn-coloured, In 
the young bid the plumage above 1s clouded with 
blackish undulations, and the white feathers of the 
chest are finely vaned with brown and ash-golour. 
The lower figure (Fig. 1477) 1s that of a young bird. 


Family MENURIDA. 


Thin family is suggested from the Lyre-bird of 
Austraha and several allied groups, as Stipiturus, 
Amytis, Dasyornis, Peophodes, &¢., which in struc- 
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1464.—-Nest of Yeliow Hammer, 





1460.—Canary Finch and Nest. 
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érnithologists as one of the Gallinaceous order. It 
tsa song-bird of the Insessoria] order, and is rejated 
in some respects to certain forms éf the 
tribe, in other respects to some of the Wren. 


1479, 1460.—-Tas Lrex-Biap 


rush 


( Menura_ smperba), It is to that eminent orni- 
thologist Mr. Gould that we owe our knowledge of 
the habits of this species, which he himself dili- 
ntly investigated in its native country; and we 
shall therefore proceed, with his permission, to 
transcribe his valuable observations. 
‘Perhaps no bird has more divided the opinion 
of ornithologists, as to the situation it should oc- 
cupy in the natural system, than the Menura; and 
ithou h more than fifty years have now elapsed 
since the bird was discovered, little or no informa- 
tion has been hitherto published respecting its 
economy and habits, as ornithologists have had 
only its external structure to guide them in their 
opinions. Aware of this fact, I paid considerable 
attention to the subject while in Australia, and after 
a minute observation of the bird in a state of nature, 
Tam decidedly of opinion that it has not, as has 
been very generally considered, the most remote 
relationship to the Gallinacew ; but that it forms, 
with the American genera Pteroptochos, Scytalopus, 
and their allied group, @ family of the Insessorial 
order, to which Troglodytes, Amytis, Stipiturus, 
Malurus, Dasyornia, and Psophodes closely ass- 
milate in their habits, and of which they will in all 
probability be hereafter found to form a part. Not- 
withstanding the great size of the Menura and the 
extraordinary form of its tail, in almost every other 
point it presents a striking resemblance to its minute 
congeners: like them it possesses the bristles at 
the base of the bill, but to a less extent, the same 
unusual mass of loose, flowing hair-like feathers on 
the back and rump, the same extraordinary power of 
running and the like feebleness of flight; all which 
will, I trust, render it evident that there are suffi- 
cient grounds for the opinion I have here expressed. 
Many intervening genera will, doubtless yet be dis- 
covered to complete the series of affinities; at all 
events, if, as I am informed is the case, the young 
of Menura are helpless and blind when hatched, it 
cannot with propriety be placed with the Galli- 
naces. 
‘““In the structure of its feet, in its lengthened 
claws, and in its whole contour, the ly:e-bird pre- 
sents the greatust similarity to the Pteioptochos 
megapodius of Kittlitz. Another singuJar encum- 
stance, by which their alliance is rendered still more 
evident, is the fact that Pteroptochos differs from 
the other families of the Insessorial order in having 
fourteen feathers in its tail, and that Menura also 
differs in the same particular in possessing sixteen. 
The immense feet and claws of these two bids 
‘admirably adapt them for the peculiar localities 
they are destined to inhabit, and the same beautiful 
modification of structure is observable in the other 
genera, equally adapting them for the situations 
they are intended to fulfil, Thus the Menwa 
passes with ease over the loose stones and the sides 
of rocky gullies and ravines, while the Maluri trip 
over the more open and even ground, and the Du- 
syorni with equal facility thread the dense shrubs 
and reed-beds. 
‘¢The great stronghold of the lyre-bird is the co- 
lony of New South Wales, and, from what I could 
Jeain, its range does not extend so far fo the east- 
ward ay Moreton Bay; neither have | been able to 
trace it to the westward of Port Philip, on the 
southern coast; but further research can alone 
determine these points. It inhabits equally the 
brushes on the const, and those that clothe the 
sides of the mountains in the interior; on the coast 
it is especially abundant at the Western Port and 
Tiawarra; in the interior the cedar brushes of the 
Liverpool range, and, according to Mr. G Bennett, 
the mountains of the Tumat country, are among the 
places of which it is a denizen. 
‘“ Of all the birds I have ever met with, the Me- 
nura ig far the most shy and difficult to procure. 
While among the mountains I have been sur- 
rounded by these birds, pouring forth their loud 
and liquid calls, for days together, without being 
uble to get a sight of them ; and it was only by the 
most determined perseverance and extreme caution 
that I was enabled to effect this desirable object ; 
which was rendered more difficult by their often 
frequenting the almost inaccessible and precipitous 
aides of gullies and ravines, covered with tangled 
mosses of creepera and wmbrageous trees: the 
cracking of a stick, the rolling down of a small 
stone, or any other noise, however slight, is suffi- 
cient to alarm it; amd none but those who have tra- 
versed these rugged, hot, and suffocating brushes, | 
gan fully understand the excessive labour attendant | 
un the pursuit of the Menura. Independently of 
olimbing over rocks and fallen trunks of trees, 


fa. if not in sige, closely approximate to the Me- | 
Fi hadley most rem Aid regarded by some 
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sportsman has to creep and crawl beneath and 
among the branches with the utmost caution, taking 
care only to advance when the bird’s a{tention is 
occupied in singing, or in scratching up the leaves 
in search of food ; to watch its action it is neces- 
sary to remain perfectly motionless, not venturing 
to move even in the slightest degree, or it vanishes 
from sight asif by magic. Although IJ have said | 
so much on the cautiousness of the Menura, it is | 
not always so alert; in some of the more accessible 
brushes through which roads have been cat, it may 
frequently be seen, and on horseback even closely 
approached, the bird evincing less fear of those 
animals than of man. 

“At Illawarra it is sometimes successfully pur- 
sucd by dogs trained to rush suddénly upon it, 
when it immediately leaps upon the branch of a tree, 
and its attention being attracted by the dog below 
barking, it is easily approached and shot. Another 
successful mode of procuring specimens is by wear- 
ing a tail of a full-plumaged male in the hat, keep- 
ing it constantly in motion, and concealing the per- 


bird being arrested by the apparent intrusion of 
another of its own sex, it will be attracted within 
the range of the gun: if the bird be hidden from 
view by surrounding objects, any unusual sound, as 
a shrill whistle, will generally induce him to show 
himaglf for an instant, by causing him to leap with 
a gay and sprightly air upon some neighbouring 
branch to ascertain the cause of the disturbance ; 
advantage must be taken of this circumstanee im- 
mediately, or the next moment 1t may be half way 
down the gully. The Menura seldom, if ever, at- 
tempts to escape by flight, but easily eludes pursuit 
by its extraordinary power of running. None are 
so efficient in obtaining specimens as the naked 
black, whose noiseless and gliding steps enable him 
to steal upon it unheard or unperceived, and with a 
allows it to escape, and 


gun in his hand he baht) 
even kill it with his own 


In many instances he wil 
weapons. 

“The lyre-bird is of a wandering disposition, and 
although it probably keeps to the same brush, it 1s 
constantly engaged in traversing it from one end to 
the other, from the mountain base to the top of the 
gullies, whose steep and rugged sides present no 
obstacle to its long lega and powerful muscular 
thighs ; it isalso capable of performing extraordinary 
leaps, and I have heard it stated that if will spring 
fen feet perpendicularly from the ground. Among 
ity many curious halits, the only one at all ap- 
proaching to those of the Galunacew is that of 
forming small round hillocks, which are constantly 
visited during the day, and upon which the male 1s 
continually tramping, at the same time erecting 
and spieading out its tail in the most graceful 
manner and uttering ifs vauous cries, sometimes 
pouring forth it natural notes, at other mocking 
those of other birds, and even the howling of the 
native dog (Dingo). The carly morning and the 
evening are the pemods when it is most animated 
and active. 

“It may truly be saia that the beauty of this bird 
lies in the plumage of his tail, the new feathers of 
which appear in February and March, but do not 
attain their full beauty until June : during this and the 
four succeeding months, it 18 in its finest state ; after 
this the feathers are gradually shed, to be resumed 
again at the period above stated. Upon reference 
to my journal I find the following notes upon the 
subject -—‘* March 14, Liverpool range.—Several Me- 
nuias killed to-day: their tails not so fine as they 
will be. 
its tail feathers, and judging fiom appearance, they 
will be all shed in a fortmight.’ : 

“ Althongh upon one occasion I forced this bird to 
take wing, it was merely for the purpose of descend- 


ing a guily, and I am led to believe that it seldom |; general! 


exerts this power unless under similar circumstances. 
It is particularly partial to traversing the trunks of 
fallen trees, and frequently attains a considerable 
altitude, by leaping from branch to branch. Inde- 
pendently of a loud full note, which may be heard 
reverberating over the gullies for at least a quarter 
of a mile, it has also an inward warbling song, the 
lower notes of which can only be heard within about 
fifteen yards. It remaing stationary while singing, 
fully occupied in pouring forth its animated strain. 
This it {requently discontinues abruptly and again 
commences with a low, inward, snapping noise 
ending with an imitation of the loud and full note 
of the satin-bird, and always accompanied by a 
tremulous motion of the tail. ; ; 
“The food of the Menura appears to consist princt- 
pally of insects, particularly centipedes and coleo- 


ptera; I also found the remains of shelled snails in |! (Alauda arvensis) 


the gizzard, which is very strong apd muscular. 

“I regret that circumstances did not admit of m 
acquiring a perfect knowledge of the nidification of 
this very singular bird; I never found the nest bunt 
once, and this aifosvunalel? wag after the breed- 
ing season was over; but all those of whom I made 





| 
son among the bushes, when the attention of the 
| 








October 25.—I find this bird is now losing | 








inquiries respecting it agreed in assuring me that it 
is either placed on the ledge of a projecting rock, at 
the base of atree, or on the top of astump, but 
always near the ground; and a cedar-cutter whom 
I met in the brushes informed me that he had once 


| found a nest, which was built like that of a magpie, 


adding that it contained but oneegg. The natives 
state that the eggs are two in number, of a light 
colour, freckled with spots ofred The nest seen 
by peels and to which my attention was drawn by 
my black companian Natty, was placed on the pro- 
minent point of a rock, in a situation quite secluded 
from observation behiad, but affording the bis a 
commanding view and an easy retreat in front; it 
was deep and shaped like a basin, and had the ap- 
pearance of having been roufed ; was of a large 
aize, formed outwaidly of sticks, and lined with the 
inner bark of trees and fibrous roots.” 

The Menura equals a common pheasant in size, 
but its limbs are longer in proportion, and its feet 
much larger; the tues are armed with large arched 
blunt claws ; the hind-toe is as long as are the fore- 
toes (the length of these being nearly equal), but its 
claw is larger than that of any of the others; the 
scales of the tarsi and toes are large bold plates, and 
their colour is glonay black; the head is small, the 
beak, as Cuvier has described it, is triangular at the 
base, pains and compressed at the tip; in the 
male the feathers of the head are elongated into a 
crest: the wings are short, concave, and rounded 
and the quill-feathers are Jax and feeble ; the general 
plumage is full, deep, soft, and downy. ‘The tail is 
modified into a beautiful long plume-like ornament, 
representing, when erect and expanded, the figure 
of a lyre, whence the name of lyre-bird, This orna- 
mental tail is, however, confined to the male. In 
the female the tail 18 long and graduated, and the 
feathers are perfectly webbed on both sides of the 
shaft, although their texture is soft and flowing. In 
the male the tail consists of sixteen feathers; of these 
(see Fig. 1481)the outer one on each side is broadly 
but loosely webbed within, its outer web being 
narrow ; as it proceeds it eurves outwards, bends 1n, 
and again turns boldly outwards and downwards, 
both together resembling the framework of an 
ancient lyre, of which the intermediate feathers are 
the strings ; these feathers, except the two central, 
which are truly but narrowly webbed on the outer 
side, consist each of a slender shaft, with long fila- 
mentous barbules, at a distance from each other, and 
spring out alternately. The appearance of these 
feathers, the length of which is about two feet, is 
pecuharly graceful; their colour is umber-biown, 
but the two outer fail-feathers are grey tipped with 
black, edged with rufous, and transversely marked 
on the inner web with transparent triangular ‘ars, 
The general plumage of the Menurais umber-biown 
above, tinged with olive, and merging into rufous on 
the wings, and also on the throat, The under paits 
are ashy grey. 


Family FRINGILLIDAE (FINCHES). 


The Finches compose a very numerous assem. 
blage of comrostial birds, which may be subdivided 
into various minor groups, as Larks, Buntings, Lin- 
nets, Sparrows, Grosbeaks, Weaver- Birds, &c. ; each 
group consisting of several genera, more or less im- 
mediately related to each other. None of the Fiin- 
gillidw are of large size. They tenant fields, groves, 
hedge-rows, and woodjands ; and many are noted for 
their powers of song: hence they are often called 
hard-hilled warblers, in contradistinctiou to the Syl- 
viada, which, from the slenderness of their beaks, 
are sometimes, though not very correctly, termed 
| goft-billed warblers. 

Varying in length and strength, the beaks of the 
Piinailliaes are all more or less conical, and are well 
adapted for a harder diet than that of the Sylviadee 

y: uniess when nestlings, msects in fact 
| form only part of their food, grain of various kinda, 
as wheat, oats, rice, together with the seeds of 
plants, as of the thistle, the broom, the pea, &c., 
constituting their chief support; from this circume 
stance, and their Setieral tardiness, few or none of 
our British Fringillides are migratory, though the 
are so in more northern latitudes, and it is well 
known how in severe winters our flocks of native 
larks are increased in numbers by multitudinous 
arrivals from the north. It is in the winter. that 
the siekin and redpole seek a temporary retreat in’ 
| our island. Most of the Fringillidee associate in 
flocks during the winter, assiduously searching for 
food, and sometimes joined by others of a different 
species. 








1450 (¢).—Tuz Sxriarx : 


Alouette des Champs, Tem- 
| minck; Feld Lerche, Bechstein. This delightful 
songster is spread generally over Europe, seve- 
ral parts of Asia, and the north of Africa. Its fa- 
vourite localities are extensive arable lands and 
open meadows, but, according to Mr. Thompson, in 
Ireland the wild mountain pesture is equally ite 


Fewpiths.} 





ons clod of earth, but generally while in the ar: 
ruin spirally on quivering wings, it trills forth its 


ahiuated and vuried lay, mounting higher and 
hagher, till it seems a mere speck in the clear blue 
sky. igs descent is oblique, and at first gradual, tll 
within teenty of thirty yards of the ground, when 
ing its strain, it sweeps down auddenly to jom 

. The lark breeds in Apnl or early in May, 
cunstructing a nest of vegetable stalks and died 
grasses, hned with fine fibres, upon the giound, 
amongst corn or other herbage: the eggs are of a 
grvenish-while spotted with brown : two broods are 
reared annually, the latter in uly or August The 
ordinary flight of the lark 1s easy and undulating, 
and on the ground it tripe along with great facility, 
its feet, and especially the elongated slender hind- 
claw, expressly adapting it for the grassy surface 
of the field. Its food consists of insects, worms, 
grain and other seeds, the leaves of the clover, &c 

On the approach of winter, larks begin to collect 
in immense ficks, increased as the ghia of the 
weather sets in by foreign arrivals: they frequent 
atubble-fields, turnip-fields, and ammular situations, 
and being accounted a delicacy for the table, mul- 
titudes are captured at this season by means of nets 
and sent to the London market Great numbers 
are taken in the neighbourhood of Dunstable, and 
more are imported fiom Holland. 

The lark 1s too well known to need a minute 
descnption. With respect to the genus Alauda, we 
may observe that 1t 1s characterized by a subconical 
beak and an elongated and to straight hinder 
claw. (Fig. 1482, the egg of the Jaik ) 


1450 (6). —Tuz Woopiark 


Alauda a borea). Le Lulu, I’ Alouette des Bos, or Je 
ujelier of the French, Baumleiche or Waldlerche 
of the Germa This species is found over every 
rt of Europe, as high northwards as Sweden, in 
he colder Countries it 18 nngratory, but not in 
the more temperate. In our island if 14 most abun- 
dant im the midland and southein distiuets, fie- 
quenting well-cultivated and woody scenery, 118 
song 1s very sweet, though less thrilling and vaned 
than that of the skylark. It is generally uttered on 
the wing, and 1s often continued for an hour with- 
out intermission, the bid desenbing all the time 
a series of widely extended circles. Sometimes it 
pours out its strains while perched on the branch of 
a decayed tree. It breeds in Apul its nest, placed 
under the shelter of a low sliub o tuft of herbage, 
8 formed of dried stalks and grass, Imed with fibres 
and har; the egg» are of a pale wood-biown marked 
with blotches of giey and dark brown = ‘The wood 
Jark does not associate in flocks dwing the winter, 
hike the skylark, but merely in small fanulics of 
five or seven individuals, which separate on the 
appioach of spring or soon after Christmas, when, 
if the weather be mild, the miles begin to utter 
their song. The woodla:k needs no detailed deseiip- 
tion. 
1483 (a).—Tne Common Buniina 


5 Gel ttn miaria), Biuant pioyer, Temmuinch , 
er Giauammer, Bechstein. In the genus Embe- 
riza the bill isgconical, hard, shatp-pointed, and 
compressed at the tip, the roof of the upper man- 
dible 1a furnished with a haid-rounded protuberance 
The Common Bunting 1s spread ove: the greater 
portion of Europe, and is abundant in our island, 
especially in the arable districts, collecting im large 
fiocks in the autumn, which frequent hedges, bain- 
yards, and the precincts of farm-houses: and their 
flesh being esteemed, they are often shot or netted 
in considerable numbeis. In the spring they sepa- 
rate, and dispersing themselves through the country 
in pairs, breed in coin-fields, 0: in ditch-banks run 
wild with briars and brambles, making the nest, 
which 16 placed near the ground, of died grasses 
lined with fibres and hair, the eggs are of a pale- 
reyish yellow tint, with spots and veins of reddish 
rown, During the spring, and while the female 1s 
engaged in the task of incubation, the male may be 
often seen perched conspicuously on the highest 
twig of a tall hedge, uttering a succession of singular 
and irregular notes. Grain 1s the favourite food of 
this species, whence it 1s often termed Corn-Bunting. 
This bird us too well known to need a description. 


1483 (6, ¢).—Tax Y2LLow-Hamuzr (Male and 
Female) 


reali citrinela). Bruant jaune, Temminck ; 
idammer, Bechstein. Few of our native birds 
are more delicately and_ beautifully coloured than 
the Yellow-Hammer or Yellow.Bunting, but being 
very abundant it 1s less noticed, excepting as an 
intruder with other granivorous bids into the stack- 
ward, than it deserves. During the winter st collects 
an small flocks, or associates with flocks of the com- 
mon buntitg; and pairs in spring, during which 
season the male may be often observed on the top- 
most twig of a hedge-row uttering a monotonous 


while resting 


| 


| 
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chirp; if aPesceeued. it flies off, Keepy along the 
hedge, and settles at a little distance: i followed, 
it repeats its flight n and again 

The yellow-hammer builds on the ground, in low 
bushes, in beds of nettles or other herbage, and its 
nestis formed of dried grasses with a ining of hair; 
the eggs are of a pale al ire white, with streaks 
and waving marks of chocolate colour. This spe- 
cies 1s to be met with throughout the gieator part 
of Europe. Fig. 1484 represents its nest. 


1483 (d).—Tuz Reep-Buntine 
(Emberiza schenclus); Reed Spanow; Black- 
headed Bunting Le Coqueluche, Buffon, Bruant 
oe Roseau, Temminck; der Rohiammer, Bech- 
stein. 

Wherever marshy spots and swamps, abounding 
with weeds, willows, and aquatic herbage, offer a 
suitable abode, from Italy to Sweden, and in the 
Biitish Islands, the fecachunting will be found, 1n- 
habiting the same places as the reed-warblers (Sult- 
calla) Its nest and those of the latte: birds have 
been oflen confounded, but the 1eed-bunting neve 
suspends its nest between the stems of reeds, 
although it frequents them; on the contrary, if 1s 
built in a low bush or tuft of grass, we have seen 
it under the covert of rushes and in young vzier- 
beds it consists of dried grass and moss lined with 
han. The eggs are pale pinky-grey, spotted and 
veined with reddish biown, The :eed-bunting has 
no song, but that of the sedge-warbler has been by 
some authors atinbuted to it—a mistake fist col- 
rected by Montagu, and which arose fiom the two 
specien frequenting the same localities The food 
of this species of bunting conusts of the sceds ol 
reeds and other aquatic plants, insects and then 
laiva, in severe winters It seeks the farmyard as 
a place of supply and shelter. In Holland it 1s 
very abundant) = The gencral colow of this bid 1s 
pale brown, the male having the head, throat, and 
centre of the chest blach , a pateh of white, begin- 
ning below the angle of the bill, spreads round the 
neck, and extends down the sides of the bienst and 
over the under surface quills brown , rump bluish 
gicy. 

1485 —TuHk Orror an 

(Embenza hortuland) VOntolan, Buffon, Ortolano 
of the Habans, Garten-anmer of the Geimans- 
The native distiicts of this bud may be regaided as 
the southern provinces of Linope , it 1s Common mn 
Tuscany and some parts of Fiance, and occasionally 
it 19 found as far north as Holland and Sweden 
Several stanccs of its having becn killed in KBng- 
Jand me recorded by Selby and other writes — It 
the Kmbeuza Tunstall of Latham, the green- 
hcaded Bunting of Brown and of Bewick, auppo- 
sitions species founded on specimens captured in 
aw island It would appear that North Afuca is 
the winter residence of the ortolan, and on its pas- 
rage it visits Gibraltar every spring and autumn 
Mi Struchland saw it at Smyina in April, and 
Colonel Sykes enumerates if among the birds of the 
Dukhun (in India). Millet and other grains, with 
Insects in spring, constitute its diet It builds on 
the ground in corn-ficlds, or in the covert of hedges 
@ bushes, constructing @ nest of fibres and leaves, 
lincd with fine grass and hair The eggs ase 
reddish grey streaked with brown, or bluish white 
spotted with black. Its manneis much resemble 
those of the yellow-hammer 

When properly fed tot which purpose there are 
large establishments in the south of Lurope, where 
they are placed after having becn trapped and fur- 
mished with plenty of millet-seed and other grain, 
these birds become very fat and are delicious. In 
the male, the throat, the cncle round the ¢yes, and 
a narrow band springing f10m the angle of the bill, 
are yellow, these two yellow gpaces being sepa- 
ated by a blachish grey dash. head and neck 
grey, tinged with olive, and spotted with brown , 
feathers of the upper paits blackish in the middle 
and reddish on theu cdges, under paita reddish 
bay , tail blackish, the external feather with winte 
on the outer vanes’ bill and Jegs  flesh-colour. 
Length six inches and a quarter, The female 1s 
pmaller, and less decidedly and brightly coloured. 


1486 —THe Scagter TaAnAGER 


(Tana rubra, Wilson); Pyranga rubra, Vicillot. 
The ‘Tanagers are characterized by a conical bill, 
triangular at its base, slightly ached along the 
uidge, and notched towards the end. The wings 
are short, the colours brilliant. bat E America. 

The Scarlet Tanager, or Summer Red-bird, ts one 
of the most beautiful of its race; the male in full 

lumage being scarlet-1ed, with the wings and tail 
Biack. The female, and the male in autumn, are 
dull green, inclining to yellow, with the wings and 
tail dusky: length about six inches and a half. It 
isin August that the male moults and exchanges 
his scariet for the greenish-yellow dress. “ This 
splendid and tranment remdent,” says Nuttall, “ac- 
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companying fine weather in all ite wanderings, 
arrives from his winter station In tropical Amerion 
from the begimning to the middie of May, and -ex- 
tentle his migrations provably. to Nova Scotia as 
welfas Canada Wath the shy, unsocial, and sus- 
 ebagse habits of hia gaudy fraternity, he takes 
us abode in the deepest recesses of the fo 
where, timidly Astting fom observation, he darts 
from tree tq tree hke a flashing meteor, A gaudy 
sylph, conscious of hie brillance, and the exposure 
to which it subjects hyn, he seems to avoid remark, 
and is only solicitous to be known to his humble 
mate, and hid fiom all beside. He therefore rarely 
approaches the habitations of men, unless perhaps 
the shirts of the orchard, where he sometimes, how- 
ever, builds tis nest, and takes a taste of the early 
rnd inviting, though forbidden, cherries, Among 
the thick foliage of the tree in which he seeks sup- 
port and shelter, from the lofty branches, at times, 
we hear his almost monotonous tehip-wilee, tsh 
idee, or tshukadee, tshukudee, repeated at shoit in- 
tervala, and in a pensive under-tone, heightened by 
the solitude in which he delights to dwell, The 
sume note is also uttered by the female when the 
retreat of herself and young is approached ; and the 
male occ ere utters, in recognition to his mate, 
as they perambulate the bianches, a low whispeing 
‘tent, in atone of caution and tende:mess, But be- 
aides {hese calls on the female, he has also, duang 
the penod of his incubation, and for a considerable 
time after, a more musical strain, reaembling some- 
what, in the mellowness of its tones, the song of the 
pupine baltimore, The syllablea to which I have 
eatkened appear hhe "tskhouve ‘wait ‘wait, 'vehowst 
wat, and ‘wart, ‘vehow: wa wat, with ather addi- 
tions of harmony, for which no words are adequate. 
Thus pleasing and highly musical meandering ditty 
is delivered for hours, in a contemplative mood, in 
the same tree with his busy consort. If surprised, 
they flit ea but soon setuin to their favourite 
wlation in the spreading boughs of the shady oak or 
hickory, This song has some resemblance to that 
of the red-eyed vueo in its compass and strain, 
though much supenor, the ‘war ‘wat bein 
whistled very sweetly in several tones, and with 
emphasis, so that, upon the whale, ow Pyranga 
may be considered as duly entitled to various excel- 
lences, bemg harmless to the farmer, billant an 
plumage, and harmonious in voice.” 

Ihe same author desenbes the neat (which is 
built about the middle of May, on the horizontal 
bianch of some shady forest-tiee, commonly an 
oak, but sometimes in an oichard-tiee) as but 
slightly put together, and usually framed of broken 
rigid stalks of dry weeds or slender fir-Lwign, loosely 
interlaced and paitly tied with narrow strips of 
Indian hemp (Apocynum), some slender grass 
Jeaves, and pea-sine runners (Amplhicarpa), or 
other frail matenals, the intenor boing some- 
times lined with the slender, way, brown stalks of . 
the Canadian ciotus (Helanthemum), o: with slen- 
der pine leaves, the whole so thinly platted as to 
admit the hight through the wterstices. The thiee 
or fom eges ate dall blue, spotted with two or 
thiee shades of brown on Pinel. most numerous 
towards: the larger end. we woon as then single 
brood, which is fledged carly in July, se reared, they 
leave for the avouth, geneally about the middie or 
the end of August. 

“ The female,” says this inte: esting author in gon- 
tinuation, “shows great solicitude ior the satety of 
her only bivod, and, on an approach to the nest, 
appeaisto be in great distress and apprehenson 

hen they me released fiom her more immediate 
protection, the male, at first cautious and distant, 
now alfends and feeds them with activity, being al- 
togcther indifferent to that concealment which his 
gaudy dices seems to require fiom his natural ene- 
mies So attached to his now interesting bivod 1s 
the Scarlet Manager, that he has been hnown, at all 
hazaids, to follow for half a mile one of jis young, 
subnutting to feed it attentively through the bars of 
acage, and, with a devotion which deers wuld not 
damp, roost by it an the branches of the same tree 
with its prison.” 

The fvod of this species connists mostly of winged 
insects, such as wasps, horncts, and wild bees, the 
smaller kind of beetle, and other Coleoptera. Seeds 
are supposed to be sometimes resorted to, and they 
are very fond of whoitle and othe: beries. 


1487 —-Tnx Sxow-Binp 
Struthusa remulia, Bonapaite). Fringilla hiemalis, 
nnewus, 

This species, which 18 a true finch, must not be 
confounded with the Snow Bunting (Plectrophanes 
nivalis) of the artic regions of the old and new 
world, of which it 1s also a native, migrating in flocks 
southwards on the approach of winter. In America. 
they spread at this season over the United States to 
the shores of Mexico. About the 20th of Octobef, 
says Wilson, “they make their first py pearunes in 
those parts of Peansylvania east of : red 
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1496.—Nest of Bullfinch. 





1493,—-Nest of House-Sparrow. 
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1497.—-Arablan Bullfinches 
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1494 -—Nest of Chaffinch. 
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1498) «Thick billed Bull@nches, 





1808 —Pannice of the Hice p ant, 
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‘Mountains, 
. tf the borders of woods, among the falling and de- 
wayed leaves, in loose flocks of 30 or 40 together, 
always taking to the trees when disturbed. As the 
weather sets in colder, they approach nearer the 
farmhouses and villages, assembling in larger flocks, 
and doubly diligent in sestemne r food. When 
deep snow covers the ground, they become almost 
~ half domesticated. They cullect about the barns, 
atables, and other outhouses, and even round the 
steps of the door, hot only in the country and vil- 
lages, but in towns, crowding around the threshold 
early in the morning, gleaning up the crumbs, and 
appearing lively and familiar.” They retire north- 
wards in April! breeding in the high latitudes, and 
making & nest on the ground. The snow-bird is 
about six inches long; the general colour is slate 
rey, deeper and purer in winter: the lower part of 
e breast, the under parts, the edges of the prima- 
ries, and the two outer tail-feathers being white. 
Audubon states that in fine weather these birds 
roost in the evergreen foliage of the holly, the cedar, 
and the pine; but in cold weather, in holes in stacks 
and other snug retreats. They are accounted delica- 
cies for the table. ; 
Cuvier says that this species occurs in the highest 
region of the Alps, descending to the lower moun- 
tuins only during the seveiity of the winter. It oc- 
curs in Norway, Sweden, and other northern dis- 
tricts of Europe; but has never, we believe, been 
seen in our island. 
1488, 1489 (e, /).—Tue Siskin, on Avgrprvine 


Carduelis spinus). Le Tarin, Buffon. Norway, 

weden, and the North of Germany are the native 
regions of this pretty little bird, whence in severe 
winters it migrates southwards, occasionally visiting 
our islands in immense flocks, which resort to birch 
and pine woods, and alders along the margin of 
streams, often in company with the lesser redpole. 

Temminck informs us that this bird builds in the 
highest branches of the pine, and that its eggs are of 
a bluish white speckled with purplish red, 

Though the siskin must be regarded iather as a 
winter visitor than a permanent resident in the Bui- 
tish Islands, stil] there are not wanting example» of 
its breeding within our shores. Mr. eo nasures 
us that it is ascertained to breed in some of the pine- 
woods in the Highlands of Scotland. ‘‘ Near Kal- 
lin,” he adds, “ these birds were observed by Sir W. 
Jardine and myself to be in pairs in the month of 
June, inhabiting a wood of very old and lofty pines, 
but we were unable to procure the nests from the 
height and inaccessible nature of the trees. In 
captivity #he siskin, judging by one which we kept 
for a length of time, soon becomes familiar; its song 
is a trifling though not unpleasing twitter; it 1s 
said te pair readily with the canary-finch; but in 
this particular our endeavours to procure a mule 
breed altogether failed. 

The male in our possession was coloured as fol- 
lows: Top of the head black; ear-coverts dusky ; 
a line above the eye, sides of neck, throat, and 
cheat, lemon-yellow; back and shoulders dapk olive- 
green with obscure dusky dashes; quills browa, 
with an oblique yellow bar, and another above, pro- 
duced by the yellow edging of the greater coverte 
Fianks dusky with a few brown dashes ; rump yel- 
low, slightly washed with green; two middle tail- 
feathers dark brown; the rest yellow tipped with 
brown, the outermost having the external vane of 
this colouralso. Bill and legs horn-colour. Length 
four inches and three quarters; tail short and forked. 

The female is less brightly and decidedly maiked, 


1490.—Tnugr Canary. Fincn - 


(Fringilla (Carduelis} Canaria). Of this well- 
known songster, of which a caged breed has spread 
over Europe, we shall say nothing excepting that it 
is a native of the Canary Islands and Madoria, and, 
according to Bechstein, was filst introduced into 
Europe in the beginning of the sixteenth century : 
Italy being the first country in which broods were 
reared. Its colour in a wild state 1s greenish grey, 
darker on the backs and olive-green on the cheat. 


1489 (c, d).—Tax Govorincn 


Sig ng, Se Le Chardonneret, Buffon; 
Viste] Zeisig, Bechstein. 


Among our native finches none exceeds the gold- 
finch in ‘beauty and docility; hence it is frequently 
kept in cages, and taught to draw up a little bucket 
of water when thirsty, and other tricks, whigh neither 
good taste nor proper feeling would sanctig@n, The 
song of this species is a twitter, soft and pleasing, 
put ofno power. . : 

In its natural state the goldfinch breeds in or- 
chards, large gardens, plantations, &c., often select- 
ing some dense evergreen as the site of ifs nest, 
which is an elegant piece of workmanship, bein 
formed externally of moss, lichens, dry grass, an 
woot, and lined with hair and seed-down of the 
ooligfoot or the down of the willew. The eggs are 





At first they are most generally seen 
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of a bluish white, marked at the Jarier end with 
orange-brown spo : 

The food of thia species consists of the seeds of 
various plants, among which we may mention those 
of the thistle, dandelion, groundsel, urdock, 8c. 

In winter it associates in amall flocks of 10 or 12 
in number, which flit about the hedges or old or- 
chards in quest of food. The goldfinch is spread 
through Europe generally, and two allied species 
are natives of the Himalayan Mountains. Fig. 1421 
represents the neat of the common goldfinch. 


1489 (a, 6).—THx Common Linnzr 


(Zinaria cannabina). Greater Redpole, Grey Linnet, 
Brown Linnet, of authors. La Linotte ordinaire, 
Buffon; Bluthan-fling, Bechstein. 

Owing to the difference between the winter and 
summer plumage of this bird, naturalists have mu)- 
tiplied its synonyms, regarding it under the head of 
two distinct species—an error which was first pointed 
out by Montagu, whose opinion has been confirmed 
by Selby and other ornithologists. It would appear, 
from the observations of the latter author, that birds 
captured in full summer plumage with the top and 
bieast of a fine carmine-red, after losing that dress at 
the ld of the autumnal! moult, never acquire it 
while caged, but retain their plain brown livery ; this 
accounts for the assertion of some observers, that the 
grey linnet remains the same in its plumage at all 
seasons. 

The linnet is found over Europe generally, and is 
common throughout the British Islands, extending 
as far as the Oikneys. ‘The song 18 very sweet, 
whence it is often kept in cages, and sometimes 
paired with the hen canary. Rough commons and 
neglected pasture jands are its favourite localities, 
where various plants furnish it with food; it is very 
partial to the seed of the flax, thistle, dandelion and 
of ciuciform plants. 

The nest of the linnet 1s generally built in some 
Jow bush, the thick spiny furze being preferred ; it 
18 composed of moss, stalks of grass; and wool, lined 
with hair and feathers; the eggs are of a bldish 
white speckled with purplish red. 

In the winter these birds congregate in lage 
flocks, and visit the rocky shores of the sea, where 
they flit about active and industrious in the search of 
food, ever and anon uttering a lively call. In the 
spring they separate, and pair and revisit their up- 
land haunts. 

Allied to the common linnet are the Twite (Lina- 
ria montana), found in the hilly districts of our island 
and abundant in Norway and Sweden, and the 
lesser Kedpole (Linane minor), resident throughout 
the year in Scotland and the northern counties of 
England, but a winter visitor fo the southern coun- 
ties, together with many continental species, 


1492.—Tusz Sonqa-Srarrow 


(Zonotrichia melodia, Bonap.). _Fringilla ferruginea, 
Linnaeus; Fiingilla melodia, Wilson. 

The species is a representative of the song-finches 
of the United States of America, and 1s partially mi- 
gratofy, moving southwards in the month of Novem- 
ber: though many individuals remain behind the 
great body, and continue permanent in their old 
quarters, 

“This finch,” says Wilson, ‘is the first singing 
bird in spring, and is heard during the whole sum- 
mer and autumn; its notes are shoit, but very sweet, 
and are uttered generally from the branches of a 
bush or small tree, where it will sit singing for an 
hour together. It frequents the borders of rivers 
swamps, and marshy places, and when wounded and 
unable to fly will readily take to the water and swim 
with considerable rapidity. In winter it haunts in 
multitudes the great cypress swamps of the southern 
states, associating with other species. This bird 
builds its nest on the ground among the roots of tall 
grasses, and also, strange to say, in cedar trees five 
or six feet from the ground. The eggs are white 
or bluish white, thickly speckled with reddish 
brown.” 

The male and female closely resemble each other 
incolouring. U per part of the head reddish brown 
mottled with dark brown, with a broad line of bluish 
grey down the middle; back grey streaked with 
reddish brown and dusky; beg bluish grey, as also 
the sides of the head ; a broad line of brown from 
the eye backwards, and another from the angle of 
the mouth. Under parts white, tinged 6n the sides 
with grey, and posteriorly with reddish brown: neck 
and breast spotted with dark brown; wings and tail 
brown, Length six inches. 

The circumstance of this bird choosing two dif- 
ferent localities for the site of its mest calls to our 
mind the nidification of our common house-sparrow 
(Pyrgita domestica), This bird builds in the niches 
of masonry; in the fissures and crevices of walls, 
barns, or houses; in ivy or other aug against the 
side of a house, and also.in trees. The nest ¢on- 
sists of hay, straw, feathers, and other materials, and 
in snug crevices and under the eaves of houses is 
















loosely put together, its shape varying decardin 
that of the site, but it is ually tnt int 1d 
it is large, firmly constructed of well-intertwined 
materials, and completely domed, with a latera] 
aperture, and lined with feathers and other soft 
materials. It is, however, a shapeless and inasifi. 
cial structure, destitute of that trimness and compact- 
ness so remarkable in the nests of our finches gene- 
rally, as the goldfinch and the chaffinch. A speci- 
men of the nest of the house-sparrow in a tree is 
represented at Fig. 1403. 


1494.—-Tux Nxst or raz Cuarrinca 


(Fringilla ceélebe), This is a most artfa) and 
beautiful structure, composed externally of moug, 
fine wool, lichen, the scales of bark, and often 
epiders’-webs, all neatly felted together, and pre- 
seuting a smooth and carefully-finished exterior; 
internally it is achestely lined with wool and hairs. 
Jt is securely attached to the supporting stems by 
bands of moss, felted with wool, which are twined 
round them and worked into the mass of materials 
composing the nest. The elm, oak, hawthorn, and 
thick tall bushes are generally selected. We have 
seen the nest ina dense holly, and also on old apple- 
trees overgrown with moss and lichens; sometimes 
it is shrouded among the luxuriant ivy encircling 
the trunk» of elms or other trees. The eggs are 
bluish white, tinged with pink, and marked with 
streake of purplish red. The chaffinch is too wel! 
known to need a minute description. 


1495.—Tar Bu..trincn 
(Pyrrhula vulgaris). Bouvreuil of the Frencb ; 


“Fiinguello morino, Ciufulotto, Suffuleno, Mona- 


ching, of the Italians; Dom-pape of the Danes and 

Norwegians; Dom-herre of the ‘Fauna Suecica ;’ 

Bulfinck, Rothbuistiger Gimpel, and der Gimpe! 

of the Germans ; de Goudvink of the Netherlanders; 

Y, re al dace and Rhawn-goch of the ancient 
ritish, 

In the Bulfinches the bill is short, hard, conico- 
convex, thick, swollen at the sides, compressed at 
the point, with the ridge of the upper mandible 
aa tenene on the forehead, and arched. ‘Tara 
BOTT. 

The common bulfinch is a native of the northern 
parts of Europe, and is only known in the more 
southern provinces as a bird of passage; in our 
inland it 18 stationary. In the mountain forests of 
Germany it is very common. 

This beautiful bud tenants the wooded districts, 
and is retiring in its habits; during the winter it 
associates in families of five or six imdividuals, the 
brood of the year, which separate in spring ; when 
they pair, and commence nidification. 

The native song of this bird 1s low, soft, and pleas- 
ing, but inaudible at a short distance; it has, how- 
ever, the umitative ely in great perfection, and 
can be taught to whistle musical airs with great 
accuracy. In hidiran considerable attention is paid 
to the instruction of these birds, which require nine 
months of coutinued and regular teaching before 
they can execute an air with firmness and precision ; 
which should be delivered in a flute-like tone. 
Bids well instructed sel] at a high price, and are as 
interesting fiom their docility and affectionate dis- 
position as from their voice, The common call-note 
of the wild bullfinch is a plaintive whistle. 

Its food during summer and autumn consists of 
various seeds, but in the winter and spring it sub- 
sists chiefly on the buds of various trees and shrubs, 
as the thorn, larch, bireh, the plum and other fruit 
trees, and is frequently from this cause very injurious 
in gardens; the buds are not swallowed whole, but 
minced to pieces by the edges of the powerful man- 
dibles of the bill. 

The bullfinch builds in low thick bushes or 
underwood, or on the flat foliage of a spruce pine or 
silver fir, It consists of a foundation of birch-twigs 
or other slender sticks, upon which 18 intertwined a 
basket of flexible fibrous roots, the whole forming a 
shallow nest. The eggs, four or five in number, are 
of a bluish white spotted with pale orange-brown. 
Fig. 1496 is the nest of this species. Cayed birds 
often become guite black, an effect resulting from 
their being fed too profusely with hemp-seed. We 
knew a black bullfinch, which, on its spring moult, 
recovered its natural dress. 

The male bullfinch has the head, wings and tail 
velvet black, with a tinge of purple; the back of 
the neck, and back, fine bluish grey ; rump white ; 
cheeks, throat, chest and shes roseate; the 
eal wing-coverts margined with pinkish white. 

he female is much duller in plumage, and the chest 
has only a faint tinge of the scecate hos: An allied 
species (P. erythrocephala) is a native of the 

imalaya Mountains. 


1497.—Tus Axanian Bui.rrece 
Pyrrhula Synociea). This species was found 
i Hemprieh 1s oe Mount inal ta "Arable ' es 


appears also | Anto digyrt, Ht was.cne of 


. 







1 
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bettie King Of Prussia into that country with a view 
of obtai specimens of natural history. . 

- “The male is ornamented round the base of the bill 
with a circle of rich-red, going off in spots upon the 
cheeks. ‘The front is covered .with smal! silvery 


. white feathers, slightly edged with red; the rump 


=< 


3 


and all the lower rta fine rose-colour; upper parte 
arial lightly tinged with rose; wings and 
rown, 
The female is of a light brown colour above, each 
feather having a deeper-coloured centre. The lower 
pet ale tawny brown, with streaks of a darker 
int. ngth, about five inches and a half. 
Of the manners and habits of this species we have 
no detailed account. 


1498, ~Tus Tuicx-nitzep BuLLYINCH 


58 haar Giyathinca). This species is a native 
of Egypt and Nubia, and most probably other parts 
of Northern Africa, It is characterised by a very 
thick bill, and a slightly notched tail The colours 
of the sexes do not vary greatly. In the male a 

yish colour tinted with bright rose covers all the 
ower parts of the body, the throat and the circle 
round the bill; this tint is palest on the throat. The 
crown of the head is pure ash-colour, and an ashy 
brown is spread over the nape, the buck, and the 
wing coverts. 
plumage of the rump and the edges of the quills and 
tail-feathers, all of which are bordered towards the 
end with whitish upon a black ground. The two 
middle quills are the shortest. The wings reach to 
the extremity of the tail-feathers; and the bill is of 
a fine red. Length, fur inches six lines. 

The female has no rosy tint except on the edges 
of the quills and tail-feathers, and on the rump, 
where it is very faint. The upper parts are of an 
Isabella brown, and the wings edged with a brighter 
tint of the same. The circle round the bill and the 
throat are ash-coloured; the lower parts of a pure 
Isabella-colour; and the middle of the belly white. 
Bil] same as in the male. 


1499.—Tuk Brus Bensrincu 

(Pyrrhula cinerea), This species is one of the Ame- 
rican representatives of the present form, and is a 
native of Brazil, where it is not uncommon. The 
head, cheeks, back, and scapulars are ashy-bluish ; 
wings and tail darker, but all the feathers of those 
parts are bordered with ash-colour. There is a small 
white spot on the wing, formed by the white towards 
the base of the quills, beginning with the fourth ; 
the three first have no white. All the lower parts 
are white with the exception of the flanks, which 
are clouded with ash-colour. Bill coral-red, very 
strong, large, and as it were swollen (bombe). Feet 
ash-coloured, Length four inches and a half. 


1500 (a).—Tnx Paraniss Wuarpan-Birp 


( Vidua Paradisea, Cuv.). These birds, also termed 
Widow-birds, les Veuves of the French, constitute a 
small but interesting group of the finches, remark- 


.able for the development of long caudal plumes in 


the males, characteristic of the breeding season, 
and subsequently lost. With respect to the name 
Widow(Veuve, Vidua), the author of the ‘Gardens and 
Menagerie Delineated’ informs us that ‘ Edwards, 
the first modern writer by whom this interesting 
bird (the present species) was figured and described, 
having happened to say that the Portuguese called 
it the Widow trom its colour and long train; Brisson 
took the hint, and gave it the name of Veuve in 
French, Vidua in Latin. The French naturalist 
had, however, overlooked the fact that Edwards had 
nimself corrected the mistake, for such it was, in the 
following terms :—‘ In my description of this bird I 
have said that it is called the Widow by the Portu- 
guese ; but I am since better informed that it is called 


the Whidal1-bird, because it is brought frequently to- 


Lisbon from the kingdom of Whidah, on the coast 
of Africa.’ The name thus accidentally given has 
now, however, been universally adopted both in 
popular and scientific language.” 

The present species is a native of Western Africa, 
from Senegal to Angola, and in all its habits is a 
true finch. ‘In captivity, which these birds endure 
without much appearance of constraint, they are 
lively and active, jumping from perch to perch, and 
alternately raising and depressing their long tails 
with great vivacity. They are usually fed upon 

n, with the occasional addition of green herbs, 
and are fond of bathing in the water which is placed 
in their cage. Twice a year a are subject to 
changes of plumage, which alter the appearance of 
the male especially, to such an extent that it would 
be difficult to recognise in him the same bird. The 
tong feathers which are his peculiar attribute fall 


* off towards the end of autumn, and, with the other 


his jong 


changes that take piace in its plumage, leave him 
litthe to distingnigh: him during the winter months 
from fix, plainertmate, But in spring he recovers 

Feathers; chin ‘gore brilliant, Boes, and his 


des of the travellers sent.eome time ; 


A faint rose-colour tinges the, 








sharp but-dgreeable and varied note: the change 
being usually completed by the beginning of June. 
It is said they live for twelve or fifteen years.” The 
colour of the male in full plumage is of « bright 
black, with the exception of an orange rufous band 
round the heck, spreading over the ohest, and gra- 
dually fading into dull white on the under parts. 
The tail is, as usual, composed of twelve feathers, of 
which the four middle are elongated and vertical : 
two being flowing and pendent, and two (the middle) 
broad, with a shaft projecting like a slender fila- 
ment beyond the end. Size, that of a sparrow. 
After the autumnal moult the colours are rusty 
brown and white. 


1500 (6).—Tux Ren-sttuen Wuipau-Birp 


( Vidua erythrorhyncha). This species inhabits the 
same regions as the preceding, ‘ 18 of leas size. 
Of the four middle and greatly elongated tail-feathers 
two are convex, and two (one within the other) con- 
cave, so that when all four are closed they form a sort 
of cylinder, and but for their extremities appear at 
first sight as one. 
__ The general colour of the male in full plumage is 
glossy blue-black, with a white collar and white wing- 
coverts and Pen een of which hue are also the 
lower part of the back, the throat, the chest, and 
under parts. In habits it agrees with the other 
species. 

1501,.—Tue Java Sparrow 
(Fringilla — oryzivora). Rice-bird; — Paddy-bird. 
Boorong Peepee of the Sumatrans; Glato of the 
Javanese. 

This bird is well known, being ao frequently 
brought over to this country from India and kept in 
aviaries and cages for the sake of its elegant figure 
and pleasing colours. In its native regions it is 
notonous for the ravages which it commits in the 
rice-fields, on which flocks descend, clearing the 

annicles of the ripe grains, and leaving nothing 
but the empty husks. (See Fig. 1502: a, a pan- 
nicle of the rice plant with ripe grains ; 4, a single 
grain enveloped in ifs husk, and awned.) 
~ ‘The colour of the Java sparrow isa delicate leaden 
grey, with a sort of bloom over the whole plumage, 
like that visible on plums; the bill is red; the head 
and tail black, the under parts with a slight roseate 
tinge; in the male the cheeks are snowy white; legs 
flesh-coloured: the size of the beak 18 remarkable. 


1503.—THe GreenriIncn 


(Coccothraustes chluris), Nest of. Our pictorial 
gpecimen of the nest of this common bird, which 
is spread over the greater part of Europe, is repre- 
sented as shrouded by the fohage of the holly, It 
consists externally of a rough basket-work of roots 
interwoven with mos: loosely put together, but in- 
creasing in compactness ay the structure advances : 
and when a layer of finer roots has been worked as 
a middle wall,a thick compact texture of har is 
added as a lining. The eggs are four or five in 


number, of a bluish white, speckled at the larger 


end with light orange-brown. 


1504.—Tne TAWFINcH 


(Coccothraustes vulgaris). In the genus Coceo- 
thraustes the bill is very stout at the base, whence 
it tapers rapidly to a point, the lower mandible 
being nearly as thick av the upper; the wings are 
long, the tail short, the tarsi shorf. The present 
species isthe Haw Grosbeak and Grosbeak of the 
modern British; Gylfinbraff of the ancient British ; 
le Grosbek and Pinson Royal of the French; 
Frogione, Froccione, Frosone, ‘risone, Friggione, of 
the Italians; Kernbeisser, Kirsch Kernbeisser, 
Kerschfink, Nusbeisser of the Germans; Appel- 
vink of the Netherlanders; Loxia Coccothranustes of 
Linneeus; Fringilla Coccothraustes of ‘T'emminck ; 
Coccothraustes vulgaris of Brisson. fue 

The Hawfinch is plentiful in some districts of 
France; permanent and not uncommon in Italy ; 
common in Germany, Sweden, and part of Russia. 
In Mr. Selby's ‘ Iustrations,’ and indeed in most 
other English works, the hawfinch is noticed as an 
occasional visitant. Dr. Latham says that “ the haw- 
finch visits us chiefly in winter, but one was shot in 
the summer months near Dartford in Kent.” Le 
goes on to remark that White records another in- 
stance at the same season, and saya that it had the 
kernels of damsons in its stomach. ‘ These,” con- 
tinues Dr. Latham, * might possibly have bred here, 
though we have no authority for its ever being the 
case.” This authority now exists in the observa- 
tions of Mr. Doubleday. “The hawfinch,” says 
Mr. Doubleday, “is not migratory, but remains with 
us during the whole of the year.” This observer 
sufficiently accounts for the rarity of its appearance 
—“Its shy and retiring habits leading it to choose 
the most secluded places of the thickest and more 
remote parts of woods, and when disturbed it inva- 
rjably perches on the tallest tree of the neighbour- 
ood.” : 
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Hard seeds and ‘kernels form. the principal food 
of the hawfinoh, but it feeds aleo,on:the berries of 
the hawthorn (whence its name) ;.s0 that it is pro- 
bable that the soft part of fruitsie not disagreeable 
to it, although the bill is evidently formed ‘for erack- 

ing the stony kernel. Willught states tirat it 
breaks the stones of cherries and even. of olives 
with sapeusee: The stomach of one which he 
dissected in the month of December was full of 
the stones of holly-berries. The majority ef orni- 
thologista give the hawfinch credit for forming a 
nest beautifully constructed of lichens and vegetable 
fibres, with a lining of feathers and other soft mate- 
rials, But according to Mr, Doubleday,-who has 
thrown much light on the history of this bird, and 
discovered it breeding in Epping Forest in M 

and June, the nest, which is made in some instances 
in bushy trees at the height of five or six feet, and 
in others near the top of firs at an elevation of 
twenty or thirty feet, 1» remarkably shallow and 
carelessly put together, being scarcely deeper than 
that of the dove. In materials it resembles that of 
the bullfinch, but is me to be compared with it in 
neatness and compactness of construction. Eggs, 
from four to six in number, of a pale greenish white, 
varying in intensity, spotted and streaked with 
greenish grey and brown, Mr, Gould states that 
he has known the bird to breed near Windsor, and 
a few other places; but ey nowhere #0 abun- 
dantly as on the estate of W. Wells, Esq., at Redleal, 
near Penshurst, Kent. This gentleman informed 
Mr. Gould that he had, with the aid of a small tele- 
scope, counted at one time eighteen on his lawn. 

Mr. Selby remarks that iu the pairing season it 
probably utters a superior song, as Montagu says 
that even in winter, during mild weather, he has 
heard it sing sweetly in low and plaintive notes, 

The colours of the plumage are as follows :-—rump, 
head and cheeks red-brown; edging round the biil, 
space between that and the eye, a Jine beyond the 
eye and throat, deep black; a large ash-cotoured 
collar just below the nape; back and greater part 
of the wings deep brown, but there is an oblique 
white sfripe upon the wing, and beyond if a con- 
siderable space of a light whitish colour going off 
into chestnut; secondary quills as if cut off square 
at the ends, or, as Kdwards says, with justice, like 
the figures of some of the ancient battle-axes, 
glossed with rich blue, Jess conspicuous in the fe- 
mile ; tail feathers white within, of a blackish brown 
on the external barbs; lower parts of the bird vinous 
red; iris pale red (aceording to Temminck) ; -Teet 
and bill greyish brown. Length seven inches, 

The female resembles the male, but the colours 
are much less brilliant. : 


1505, 1506.—Tn#t Crossniu. 


(Lovie eurvirostra), In the genus Loxia we find 
the beak compressed and elongated, with the man- 
dibles bent in contrary directions, so that (reir points 
cross each other (see Head of Crossbill, Fig. 1607), 
while the fongue is furnished at its top with a horny 
scoop. The tarsi are short and the feet are formed 
for grasping tightly, as the birds cling in various 
pusitions to fhe twigs while procuring food, The 
use of thin singular bill will be easily deduced from 
the following observations :—The seed of the cones 
of the pine is the principal food of the erosbill, and 
to obtain this the bird fixes itself across the cone, 
and then brings the point of each mandible toge- 
ther; and in this position it is enabled to insert 
them under the scales of the cone; this done, the 
beak is opened, not in the usual way, but by the 
lower mandible being drawn sideways (a peculiar 
arrangement of muscles effecting the action), and 
the scale is consequently raised up, the tongue is at 
the same time brought forward, and its seoop di- 
rected beneath the seed, which is dislodged and 
earricd to the mouth. At Fig. 1508 is shown the 
skull of the crossbil) dissected, so as fo ilustrate its 
structure, the arrangement of the muscles, and the 
peculiarity of the fongue:—a, Skull of crossbill, 
side view: @, temporal muscle; 4, great pyramidal 
muscle. s, Head viewed from below: 4, great 
pyramidal muscle; ¢, ¢, pleryeint muscles; d, d, 
zraciles muscles, c, Head viewed from the side; 
a, pterygoid process; b, os omoideum; c, 08 qua- 
dratum ; d, d, os jugale. v, Head viewed from he- 
hind; a, right temporal muscle; 6, great pyramidal 
muscle. sg, Low& jaw, side view: a, cavity for 
articulation; b, b, coronvid procesaes. ¥, Tongue 
seen from above: a, horny scoop; 5, b, extensor 
muscles. a, Tongue, side view: a, horny sooop ; 
b, extensor muscles , c, flexor muscle, «Yarreil, 
*Zoo), Journ.,’ vol. iv.) ; 

gee common crossbill is the Becco increee, Cro- 
cione, and Crosiero of the Italians; Beo croisé of 
the French; Fichten Kreuzschnabel of the Ger- 
mans; Kruiavink of the Netherlanders; Mindre 
Korsnab of the Scandinavians; and Gylfingroes of 
the ancient British. This species certainly breeds 
in the British Islands, and we may specify the Holt 
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i Forest in Surrey, and various fr or larch plantations 





1304.<-Hawfinch, 





1511,—Mociable Weaver-Bird. 





1807 — Head of Cronsbill, 





1800.—Neats of Pensile Weaver Birds, 
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1608.—Skull of Cronabill, cliasected, 





118. Nests of Seciable Weaver Birta, a te 
a 8 1010s — Nesta uf Pe valle Weaver-Birds, 





1581.—-Nest of Paya Sparrow. 
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1816. —Nests of Yellow-heade!d Weaver-Birds. 
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0a80.—Red-billed Weaver-iird. 





1909.---Nests of Sociable Weaver Birds. 
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in Gloucestershire, as determined localities. (See 
‘Mag. Nat, Hist.” May, 1630, p. 236, and” June, 
1830, pp. 310, 311, for interesting communications 
on the subject by Messrs. Brown and Long.) It 
appears that they breed in April, commencing their 
nest in March. This is placed on the topmost 
boughs of the fir or pine, and consists of slender 
twigs of fir, then a layer of coarse grass, lined with 
finer grass and a few Jong hairs.. The eggs are of 
a slightly bluish-white, sparingly speckled with red. 
The male has an agreeable song. It is, however, 
in the vast pine-forests of Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many. S&c., that this crossbill is the most abundant. 
In those gloomy solitudes it finds a congenial resi- 
dence and food in abundance. While at work 
upon the fir-cones, extricating the seeds, or while 
climbing in flocks of ten or twenty among the 
branches, using, like # parrot, their beaks and feet, 
these birds utter a continuous gentle twitter, dif- 
ferent from the song of the male, which is poured 
out principally during the breeding season. At 
various times vast flocks from the Continent visit 
different parte of our island in the winter, evidently 
driven southwards by the severity of the season ; 
they seek the shelter of fir-woods, and some perhaps 
remain altogether. 

Besides the seeds of the fir, hemp-seed, and the 
secds of apples are eagerly devoured, and they are 
said tu divide with ease an apple in halves, in order 
to procure the kernels.* Crossed as their bill is, 
these birds can pick up the smallest seeds and shell 
or husk them; they ean also open the shell of an 
almond, first picking a hole in it, and then inserting 
the bill and wrenching off pieces by the lateral mo- 
tion of the under mandible. The following narra- 
tive of the habits of the crossbill in confinement is 
very interesting :—‘ My friend Mr, Morgan,” says 
Mr. Yarrell, ‘kept a pair of these birds for some time, 
and had opportunities for observing their curious 
habits. They were impatient under confinement, 
and restless, climbing over the wires of their cages, 
by the use of their beak and claws, Jike parrots, 
One of their principal occupations was twisting out 
the ends of the wires of their prison, which they ac- 
complished with equal ease and dexterity. Ashort, 
flat-headed nail that confined some strong net-work 
was a favourite object on which they tried their 
strength; and the male, who was usually pioneer in 
every new exploit, succeeded by long-continued ef- 
fortain drawing the nail out of the wood, though 
not without breaking off the point of his beak in the 
experiment. Their unceasing destruction of cages 
at length brought upon them sentence of banish- 
ment. During the period of their ory @ com- 
plete change took place in the colour of their plu- 
mage, without the shedding of a single feather.” 

he permanent colour of the plumage of this spe- 
cies is spotted olivé-green, but the male of the year 
acquires in the autumn a general roseate tint. 

r. Gould (‘ Birds of Europe‘) observes that inthe 
minds of many naturalists some doubts stil] exist, 
and that they existed still recently in his own, a to 
whether the rich rosy-red colouring assumed by this 
bird is characteristic of the breeding season, or the 

ermanent livery of the adult male. He states that 

uring his recent visit to Vienna he had an opportu- 
nity of observing both sexes in every stage, an ex- 
amination of which afforded him abundant proofs 
that the red plumage 18 acquired during the first 
autumn, for he saw many lately fledged that had 
their plumage thickly spotted ; others that had par- 
tially lost their spotted appearance, and had nurtly 
nasumed the red colouring ; and others that had their 
feathers entirely tinted of this colour; while the 
aduits, as most ornithologists have stated, were cha- 
racterised by a plumage of olive-green, which ap- 
pears to be permanent. 

_ The same naturalist saw crossbills, swallows, mar- 
tins, and various smal! birds exposed for sale in the 
markets, for the purpose of the table. 

Besides the present species, the parrot-crossbill is 
found in Eastern Europe, and the white-winged 
crossbill occasionally occurs in the North; the latter, 
and a species nearly resembling the common cross- 

al] (1... Americana, ) are natives of North America. 
Among the Fringillidey 18 a singular group of birds, 
termed Weaver-hirds, les Tisseiins of the French 
(Ploceus, Cuvier), intermediate bet ween the Finches 
and the Sturnide; and which constiuct the most 
singular and extraordinary nests, some pendent from 
the twigs of tall trees overhanging the water: others 
supported on the stronger branches, generally in 
clusters; some compacted together, so as to form 
one large dense mass of interwoven grasses. In 
these birds the bill 1s conical, and more or Jess elon- 
rated ; the ridge of the upper mandible slightly bent, 
the tip without any notch; the claws are large: 
they are divided in various subgenera, but are all 
peculiar to the old world, Africa and India. It 

* A large flock of these birds, which visited the south of Ireland at 


the commencement of the present contury, in the antamn, did mach 
damaye in the apple-orchards. In general, however, they seek the 
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would appear that their mode of building their 
nests is, under the direction of instinct, designed to 
secure the young and eggs against the attacks of 
tree-snakes, which abound in the localities they oc- 
cupy. Of these the Boomslange (Bucephalus Ca- 
pa) in Southern Africa‘is one of the most for- 
midable, 


1509, 1510.—Nuxsts or THE Pevsitn Wraver-Birp, 


Barrow, in his ‘ Travels in Africa,’ notices clusters of 
suspended nests, attached to slender twigs, fabri- 
cated by a species of Loxia, which unfortunately he 
neither names nor describes. These nests usually 
overhang a river or pool of water, and are shaped 
like a chemiat’s retort, with a body and long neck, 
at the end of which is the aperture, close over the 
surface of the water; the neck leads to a snug cham- 
ber, in which the young are reared ; the structure is 
composed of interwoven grass. ‘Though not capable 
of identifying the species, we suspect it to be the 
Nelicourvi, Loxia (Ploceus) pensilis of Sonnerat. 
We have seen nests of a similar form, constructed 
of wiry elastic grass, and attached to the leaves of 

alms, brought from Ceylon and the continent of 

ndia,—perhaps the work of the Ploceus (Euplectes) 
Philippensis. Colonel Sykes observes that this 
weaver-bird “is very common in Dukhun, and there 
are few wells overhung by a tree where their nests 
are not seen pendent; they live in small commu- 
nities, and are very noisy in their labours.” Pringle 
describes the South African nest as woven of a kind 
of tough grass, the cylindrical passage being twelve 
or fifteen inches in length; and twenty or more 
often hang from a single tree. 


1511.—Tuns Soc1aAnLz Wraver-Birp 


(Ploceus socius, Cuvier). Philseterus lepidus, Smith ; 
Iuplectes lepidus, Swainson; Loxia socia, Latham ; 
Ploceus Patersonii, Lesson. 

According to Dr. Smith, the banks of the Orange 
River constitute the southern limits of the range of 
this species, which was only obtained in great abun- 
dance in the districts around Latahoo far from water. 
The most striking peculiarity, adds Dr. Smith, ‘ ob- 
served in this species is the extraordinary manner 
in which a number of individuals associate and 
build their nests under a common roof. When a 
nesting-place has been selected, and the operation 
of building is to be commenced ab mutio, the com- 
munity proceed conjuintly to construct the general 
covering which interests them all: that being ac- 
complished, each pair begin to form their own nest, 
which, like the roof, they construct of coarse grass ; 
these are placed side by side against the under sur- 
face of the general covering, and by the time they 
are all completed the Jower surface of the mass 
exhibits the appearance of an even horizontal sur- 
face, freely perforated by small circular openings. 
They never use the same nests a second time, 
though they continue for many years attached to 
the same roof. With the return of the breeding 
season fresh nests are formed upon the lower sur- 
face of those of the preceding year, which then 
form an addition to the general covering. In this 
manner they proceed year after year, till at last the 
weight often becomes such as to cause the destruc- 
tion of its support, upon which a new building is 
commenced. They appear to prefer constructing 
these nests upon large and lofty trees; but where 
such do not occur, they will even condescend to 
form them upon the leaves of the Arborescent Aloe 
(Aloe arborescens), as occasionally happens towards 
the Orange River. The commencement of the roof 
i8 firmly interwoven with the branches of the trees 
to which it is intended to be suspended, and often 
a great part of the principal branch is actually in- 
eluded within its surface. Each female Jays fiom 
three to four eggs, of a bluish-white colour, freely 
mottled towards the large end with small bown 
dots.” Paterson and Le Vaillant give a somewhat 
similar account of these nests, some of which they 
saw of enormous size; the latter traveller mentions 
one which had three hundred and twenty inhabited 
cells, each cell being the property of a pair of birds. 
The grass used is a wiry kind, called Boschman’s 
grasa. Thus, then, do these weaver-birds found a 
republic, and cluster together under one roof their 
separate homesteads; the Jabour of each busy arti- 
ficer contributing to the general good. Fig. 1512 
shows the nests of this bird apparently just finished, 
or but little added to; while Figs. 1513 and 1514 
represent a structure of long standing, with the ad- 
ditions of several years, and completely covering 
the branches. The genéral colour of the sociable 
weaver-bird. is brown, varying in its shades; the 
feathers of the back edged with pale buff, which is 
the general tint of the under parts. Total Jength 
about five inches. 


1515.—Tue Yut.ow-crownep Waaver-Bixp 


(Ploceus spilonotus), FP. flaviceps, Swains.; P. 
stictonotus, A. Smith. This species, of which the 
male has the plumage varied with vellow and brown, 





is a native of the districts bordering on the south- 
east coast of Africa; but, op oe to Dr. Smith, is 
not found to the west of Caffreland. It is rare, and 
frequents the banks of rivers, suspending its nest, 
which is of a kidney shape and composed of closely 
interwoven grass, from the branch of a tree over- 
hanging the water. The eggs are three or four, of 
a delicate greenish blue. The length of the bird is 
about seven inches. 


1516.—Tux YELLOW-HEADED' WEAVEB-BIRD 


(Ploceus icterocephalus), Nests of. These kidney- 
shaped nests attached tu long pendent twigs are the 
work of a South African Weaver-bird, closely allied 
to, if not identical with, the preceding, They are 
composed of prong interlaced grass, and lined with 
the heads or penic es of the same, forming a smooth, 
soft, and cool bed. The opening is lateral, near the 
top, the dome above protecting the inside from 
rain. 
1517.—Tux Tana Weaver-Birp 


(Zuplectes Taha, Smith), According to its origimal 
describer, Dr. Smith, this species is a native of 
Africa, but does not extend its range south of 26°. 
In districts north of this degree it was common, and 
Jarge flocks were often observed among the trecs 
near the banks of rivers; but, according to informa- 
tion gained from the natives, the birds leave the 
trees at the commencement of the breeding-season 
for the reeds which skirt the rivers, and from which 
they suspend their nests. These and other allied 
species are very destructive to gardens and corn- 
lands, and the natives are obliged to watch the crops 
to prevent the grain from being devoured. The 
poumase of the male (upper figure) is mingled yel. 
ow, grey, and brownish-black ; in winter yellowish- 
brown above, dashed with brownish-black ; under 
parts greyish-white, tinged sienna yellow on the 
chest, The female (lower figure) resembles the 
male in his winter dress. 


1518.—Tnze Manatt WEAvER-Binp 


(Pliopasser Mahali, Smith). This bird was seen for 
the first {ime by Dr. Smith upon a tree on the bank 
of one of the tributaries to the Orange River; but he 
met with small and occasionally large flocks as far 
north as the tropic of Capricorn, the species being 
disposed to congregate. Twenty or thirty nests 
were to be seen on one tree. Insects and seeds are 
the food of this species, and in search of these the 
bird passes much time upon the ground. If dis- 
turbed while feeding, the whole flock take wing, and 
settle in a neighbouring tree, where they remain till 
they see the way clear for their return. 
he nests, observes Dr. Smith, in figure and tex- 

ture, had many of the characters of those of Ploceus, 
but resembled those of some of the South African 
Pyrgitm (sparruws) in the manner in which they 
were armed. The walls of each nest were entirely 
composed of stalks of grass, the thickest ends of 
whick were so placed an to protrude externally for 
several inches beyond the compact structure des 
tined to contain the eggs, Thus each nest appeared 
armed with numerous projecting spines, and bore 
considerable resemblance to the body of a porcu- 
pine with its spines partially erected. The design 
Is to oppose an obstacle to the advance of snakes 
towards the eggs and young. The plumage is 
varied with different tints of brown, and with white, 
the chest and under parts being cream-yellow; 
the throat and under tail-coverts white. Length 
six inches and a half. 

Fig. 1519 represents the clustered nests of this 
species. 

1520.—Tur Rep-niLLep Wraver-Brep 


(Textor erythrorhynchus, Smith). This species 
inhabits Southern Africa, north of the 26th degree 
of latitude; and, as Dr. Smith states, is never seen 
where herds of buffaloes are scarce. Whenever dis- 
covered, it was always in attendance upon these 
animals, flying over them or perched on their back, 
busily employed in collecting insects from the hide, 
and passing rapidly from one part to another, the 
huge beast paying no attention to its movements. 
Sometimes numbers of these birds were seen 
associated with the buffaloes, and sometimes only 
one or two. Their food consists of parasitic insects, 
at Jeast in part, such having been found by Dr. 
Smith in the stomachs of those specimens which he 
examined. 

This bird, besides being of service to its bulky 
associates by ridding them of the parasitic insects 
which infest their hides, performs for them another 
important service. On observing any unusual a 
pearance, the attention of the bird is immediately 
directed to it, and if it sees anything to excite 
alarm, the bird flies up, whereupon all the buffaloes 
instantly raise their heads, and endeavour to dis- 
cover the cause which led to the sudden pe -elialy 
oftheirsentine]. Iftheir apprehension is confirmed, 
they take to flight in a body, accompanied by their 


eo 


winged and serviceable friends, which, as soon as 
the herd halts to feed, return to their avocation. 

Dr. Smith never observed this bird attaching 
itself to any quadruped but the buffalo, while two 
species of ee visit the rhinoceros. The gene- 
ral colour of the Red-billed Weaver-bird 1s blackish- 
brown; the Nar are marked largely with 
white j bill yellowish red, wath a purplish tinge on 
the sides. 


1621.—Nust of Baya Srarnow, or Toppy-Brep. 


«The Baya, or Bottle-nested Sparrow, 13 remark- 
able for its pendent nest, brillant plumage, and un- 
common sagacity. These bids are found in most 
parts of Hindostan; in shape they resemble the 
sparrow, as also in the brown feathers of the bach 
and wings: they are of a bight yellow, and in the 
rays of a tropical sun have a splendid appearance 
when thousands are flying in the same grove. They 
make a chirping noise, but have no song = they asso- 
ciate in large communities, and cover extensive 
clumps of Palmyras, acacias, and date-trces with 
their nests, These are foimed in a very ingemous 
manner, by long grass woven together in the shape 
of a bottle, and suspended by the other end to the 
extremity ofa flexible branch, the more effectually 
to secure the eggs and young brood f1om serpents, 
monkeys, squirrels, and birds of prey. The nests 
contain several apartments, appropniated to difte:- 
ent purposes: in one the hen performs the office of 
incubation, another, consisting of a little vault 
covering a perch without a bottom, 18 occupied by 
the male, who with his chnpme note cheers the 
female dung her maternal duties.” (Forbes, 
‘Orient. Mem.’) 

Fig. 1522 represents the nests of the Sociable 
pyc Avercblets previously desenibed (410m Le Vail- 
ant) 


Family STURNIDZ (STARLINGS). 


in this family the beak 18 elongated and conical, 
running to a shaip point fiom astout base. In some 
genera the ridge of the upper mandible 1s carmed 
up the forehead in others the beak 15 depressed at 
its extremity. The diet 1s of a mixed character 
Many species associate in flocks, and many build 
artiul pendent nests like those of the weaver bids, 
to which group they in many iespects closely ap- 
proximate. 


1528 —TueE Ric1-TRoopran 


(Dolichonyz ortzivorus, Swains)  Bob-o-Linh, 
Rice-bird, Reed-bird Rice-bunting ofautho:s This 
is a well-known brid throughout the whole of 
North America, from the Saskatchewan river to 
Mexico, flocks arniving in March fiom then winta- 
quarters, the West India Islands, aud s¢ attcring them 
selves over the savannahs and meadows, and newly- 
ploughed land», feeding on insects and therr Jarver, 
as well as on the tender whcat and carly bailey 
They associate in large flocks, the males uttaing a 
rapid voluble strain in chotus, all simultaneously 
ceasing at the same instant, 

About the middle of May these birds reach the 
state of New York, and pan and prepare thau nests 
At this seagon the males pour loith then songs in the 
au, rising and falling in successive jerks — [he nest 
1s placed amongst the grass, or ina field of wheat 
or barley, on the ground,and 1s compoxd ol dry 
grasses and leaves, lined with finer materials, thie 
eggs, five in number, are dull bluish-white, spotted 
with blackish 

In July, when the young are reared, these rce- 
“rooplals assemble in incredible multitudes, anid 
begin then devastations They plunder the fields 
of grain, they swarm about reed-beds, alighting 
in thousands, bearing down the stems with then 
weight, and feeding on the ripe seeds = Their pio- 

ress 1s towards the Southern States, and in Septem- 
ber they appear in Carolina in countless numbers, 
spreading over the nece-fields and devouwing the 
grain while yet soit and milky ; thus they often run 
acres of this produce Fiom the time of their con- 
gregating in July to September, the gun thins their 
numbers; thousands are killed for the markets, 
their flesh being exquisite. ‘Towards the close of 
October. before the 11ce-crop 15 gathered in, the 
troops have made their appearance in Cuba and 
Jamaica, whete they feed on the seeds of the 
Guinea-grass, and where the buds, being very fat, 
are in high esteem foi the table. 

The nice-tioopial is subject to a double annual 
moult and change of colouring. The male in his 
spring dress has the head, fore part of the back, 
shoulders, wings, and tail, together with the whole 
of the under plumage, black, passing on the middle 
of the back into greyish; scapulars, rump, and 
upper tatl-coverts white; back of the neck ochre- 
yellow. Ball bluish-black, but in the autumn pale 
flesh-colour, as in the female and young male. The 
‘eathors of the tail are sharp at the end, as in the 
woodpecker. 

The female, whose plumage the adult male 
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assumes after the breeding-season, has the back 
streaked with brownish black, and the whole of the 
under parts of a dirty yellow, 


1524.—Tux Battiwons ORIoLE 


(Ieterus Baltmorus). In the genus Icterus the heak 
18 Jong and conical, and a nwrow shp of horn, from 
the upper mandible, runs up the forehead. 

The Baltimore Onole (Baltimore-bird, and Balti- 
more Starling) derives its name, as Catesby informs 
us, from its colours, which are brilliant oiange and 
black, being those of the arms or livery of Loid 
Baltimore, formerly propneto: of Maryland 
_, rhs species is a summer visitor to the United 
States, arriving fiom more southern regions (in 
which it passes the winter) about the beginning of 
May, and departing at the close of August — Its 
range eatends throughout North America, from 
Canada to Mexico, and, according to Wilson, it 38 
even found as far south as Brazil. Not only does 
it frequent woods and trees surrounding farm-houses, 
but even ventures into towns and villages. ‘Since 
the streets of our cities,” says Wilson, “have been 
lanted with that beautiful and stately tree the 
ombardy poplar, these birds are our constant visi- 
tors during the early part of the summer, and amid 
the noise and tumult of coaches, drays, and wheel- 
barrows, and the din of the multitude, they are heard 
chanting their native wood-notes wild.” The strain 
Ib & Cleat mellow whistle, repeated at short intervals, 
and with a degree of wild plaintiveness in it, render- 
ing It exticmely interesting The ordinary call of 
this bid 1s a reiterated churup, which becomes 
louder, and 15 uttered m an angry tone whenever 
any enemy approaches, or upon the appearance of 
a cat or dog near its nest 

Almost the whole genus of Onoles (Icterus), says 
Wilson, bclong to America, and, with few exec ptions, 
build pensle nests “ Few of them, however, equal 
the Baltimore in the constiuetion of these recep 
tacles for their young, and in giving them such con- 
venience, warmth, and security. For these purposcy 
he generally fixes on the high bending extremities 
of the branches fastening long stings of hemp o1 
flux round two forked twigs, cotresponding with the 
intended width of the nest, with the» ime materials, 
mixed with quantities of loose tow, he intcrweaves 
or fabuicates & strong firm kind of cloth, not unlike 
the substance of a hat in its raw state, formme it 
into a poueh of six or seven inches in depth, lining 
it substantiall, with vanons soft substances, well 
infe:woven with the outward netting, and lastly 
fimshes with a layer of horsehan, the whole being 
shaded fiom the sun and sun by a nati il canopy 
of leaves’ Ag much difference, adds Wilson, wall 
be found in the style, neatness, and finishing of the 
nests of the Baltimorcs, as there win them voices 

Audubon descubes the nest of one of these birds 
found in the state of Toursiana, as compored of thre 
Jong filaments of a kind of moss known there by the 
name of Spanish-beand, and destitute of the warm 
honing with which, had the imdividual built in 
Pennsylvania o1 New York, it would have been fm- 
nished, but in Loutsiana the intense heat of the 
suimmicr renders such a PLOVISION UNNCCCHSALY, 

The position chosen by the Baltimore for its pen- 
sie nest is no doubt suggested by instinct asa means 
of secunty against the attacks of enemies, expe 
eially the black snake, which climbs trees with 
facility, and which destioys young bivods by whule- 

sale, though it is often compelled by the parcat bids 
torefieat Jig 1525 represents a conftest between 
the Baltimore onole and this subtle foe 

The Baltimore onole clings about the branehcs in 
search of insects, and glides as it were along the 
slendar twigs, displaying much grace in its move- 
ments its flight is rapid and continuous 

Besides insects, it greedily feeds on chertics, 
stiawbeirnes, mulberries, figs and other swect fiuts 

The male does not acquire tus full plumage tll 
the third year, it is then glowing and brilliant = =The 
head, throat, upper part of the back and wings, are 
glowy black, the lower pait of the back and whole 
unde: parts rich orange, deepening into vermilion 
on the breast. A band of orange divides the black 
on the shoulders, cdges of the wing-coverts, st cond- 
aries, and in patt of the primaries, white. The tal 
is olange and black vength seven inches and 
three-quarters The female has the orange much 
duller than the male, and the back 1» clouded with 
olive. 


1526.—Tux Pir Pn 


(Dacnis Cayana) ‘The Pit-pit, as it is termed by 

Buffon, 18 a beautiful little bird found in Mexico, 

resembling the Ictern and Xanthoini in the form of 

its beak, which is sharp and conical. According to 
Cuvier, it allies the latte: to the gold-crests (Regu- 
lus), ‘ Les Figuiers ' 

The Mexican name of this species 1% Elotot). 
Hernandez says that it hves about the trees in the 
Tetzcocan Mountains, and is eatable; but that being 
destitute of a song, it as not kept in the houses of 


the inhabitants. 


Se rn ene HS ee ee 


The general colour 1s carulean 
blue; the forehead, shoulders, wings, and tail black. 


1527 —Pensriz Nests, 


These nests, hanging to the extremity of the leaves 
of a palm, are regarded as the prodnotions ofa species 
of Icterus, which we greatly doubt ; they appear to 
be Indian, and are most probably the workmanship 
of a species of weaver bud (Plocens), but which we 
will not attempt to identify The Icter do not build, 
hke the weaver-birds, in societies; the pairs keep 
themselves apart durmg the bieeding-season, but 
moat, if not all, the weaver-birds form colonies, 
and hang their nests in clusters from the twigs 
ot a and long leaves of different kinds ef 
palms. 


1628.—THx Cow-TRoorra, 


(Molothrus Pecoris) _Icterus Pecoris, Temminck ; 
Lmbe1za =Pecons, Wilson; Cowpen-bird, Cow- 
Blackbird, and Cow-Bunting of the Americans. 
We have previously alluded to this bird, which, hike 
our cuchoo, prepares no nest, but selects those of 
other birds, distributing an egg to each, and leaving 
it to be hatched and the nestlng to be reared by 
foster-parents. 

The birds whose nests it chiefly selects appear to 
he those of the red-eyed and white-eyed flycatchers, 
and the Maryland yellow-throat; but those of the 
blue bird, the indigo-bnd, the chipping sparrow, the 
blue-eyed yellow warbler, the blue-mey flycatcher, 
the golden crowned thrush, and Wilson’s thrush 
aie also used for this purpose. According to Nut- 
tall, ‘When the female 1s disposed to lay, she ap- 
pears restless and dejected, and separates from the 
unregarding flock. Stealing thiough woods and 
thickets, she pies into the bushes and biambles for 
the nest that suits her, into which she daits in the 
absence of itp owner, and in a few minutes is seen 
to nse on the wing, cheerful and reheved fiom the 
anxiety that oppressed her, and proceeds back to 
the flock she had so reluctantly forsaken. Hf the 
cg be deposited im the nest alone, it 1s uniturmly 
forsaken, but a the nusing parent have any of her 
own, she immediately begins to sit The icd-eyed 
flycatcher, in whose beautiful basket like nests I 
have obscived these eggs, proves a very affectionate 
and assiduous nurse fo the uncouth foundhng ” 

The samc author, in 1831, saw a hen red-eyed 
flycatcher sitting on two oggs and one of the cow- 
bud, and he add» that this species, Vireo olivaceus, 
and (more Jately) Vireosylva olivacca of Bonaparte, 
Muscicapa olivacea, Linn, appeais to be its most 
usual ninse He has known this Vireo begin her 
mcubation with only an ogg of cach hand, whilst in 
other nests he has observed as many as thiee be- 
longing to the Virco, as wall as that of the intruder, 
and he suggests that, fiom the Jargeness of the 
cpg, the nest probably ammediately deca full to the 
weubating bid, so as to tuduce her to sit duectly, 
when the larger ege bung brought nearer to the 
body of the nurse than her own, 18 first hatched, 
gencrally, as he believes, on the twelfth on thi 
teenth day The legitimate cges arc hatched about 
a day Jater, and the young ae often stifled by the 
supcitor size Of the stranger, which is affcctionatcly 
nurcd by the poor dupe of adam, when the young 
are dead, they ave An dtoa distance by the pa- 
rent and diapped, but they are never found imme. 
diately below the nest, as would be the case af they 
were ejected by the joune cow bid, asi done by the 
young cuckoo“ Indecd,” continues Mi Nuttall, 
‘as fuas To have had oppo siy vl observing, the 
founding shows no hostility to the natural broad of 
his niises, but he nearly absorbs their whole atten- 
tion, and early displays his characteristic cunning 
and s#elf-povsession When fully fledged, they 
quickly desert thar fostc:-parent, and skulk about 
in the woods, unti) at length they instinetively join 
company with those of the same feather, and vow 
becoming more bold, are seen in pasties of five or 
six yn the fields and Janes gieaning them accus- 
tomed subsistence They still, however, appear 
shy and watchful, and seem too selfish fo study 
anything more than ther own stcunty and advan- 
tage 

The cow-bird 1s but a poor songster. It wa 
migiatory species, appearing in the middle and 
nuithern States of the Umon at the beginning of 
Apul, and retuing southwards on the ap noach of 
winter, The male has the head and nec \plnekiwh- 
brown, the rest of the plumage glossy black, with 
greenish reflections on the upper ak and # violet 
lustre on the breast. The female 1s sooty-hiown 
above and pale beneath, as are also the young, with 
the breast spotted. The foremost of the upper 
figures is the male, the other the female , the lower 

a young bird. 

An allied species (Le Troupale Commun of 
Azara), seen by Darwin 3n large flocks near Mal- 
donado, 1s said to have the same habit with regard 
to 118 eggs as the Molothrus Pecoris. aa 
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1089.—Java Mine Bird. 





1880. - Red-bilied Pique-Rarw, 1883.—Piping Crow. 
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SL Nea ee 1536 —Head and Foot of Raven. 1888.—-Hatin-Bird. 


1934,—Yellow billed Myuplione. 
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1529.—THe STaRLING 
us aris), Head and Foot. Stare, 
nglish; V’Etourneau commun of the French; 


Gemeiner Star, Bechstein. 

The genus Sturnus is the typical form of the 
person family. The bill-is depressed from the 

ase as far as the Hp, which is slightly inflected 
and notched. The lateral toes are equal; the 
middle as long aa the tarsus; wings lengthened 
and pointed. 

The starling is generally spread over Europe, and 
also inhabits China, the Himalaya, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the northern region of Africa. It 
is common in our islands, and is often kept in con- 
finement, becoming very familiar, and Jearning to 
utter tunes, words, and even sentences. Its natural 
song is a low sweet warble. 

During the breeding-season the etarling lives only 
in pairs, constructing its nest in the crevices of 
towers, steeples, old ruins, the cliffs of rocks, and 
even the deserted nests of the crow. The eggs are 
pale blue. 

At the conclusion of the breeding-season starlings 
congregate in immense flocks, which, often inter- 
mingled with rooks, scatter themselyes over the 
fields in search of’ food, and mix fearlessly among 
the grazing cattle, attracted by the insects settling 
on their hides or creeping about on the ground. 
On the approach of dusk the scattered multitudes 
collect into one vast phalanx, wheeling and sweep- 
ing through the air, and performing the most beav- 
tiful arial evolutions, as if obeying definite signals 
of command, while the assemblage bears on to 
some place of repose. This is generally a thich 
coppice or extensive reed-bed, and over it the mass 
wheels in varying figures, now sinking, now rising, 
now suddenly turning, till at length the horde 
settles for the night, long keeping up a noisy chat- 
tering concert. 

In Ireland, according to Mr. W. Thompson, the 
starling is migratory, their southward movement 
commencing towards the end of ai Haver In 
our island this bird is certainly partially migratory, 
quitting one part of the country for another; and 
we may readily conclude that many flocks leave 
our shores for a more southern residence, 

The starling undergoes several changes of plu- 
mage before acquiring the permanent dress. The 
young during the first autumn are of a uniform 
ashy brown. In October they assume a plumage 
of black, with bronze, violet, and gicen reflections 
on each feather, except the quill and tail feathers, 
being tipped with a spot of yellowish white. This 
condition of plumage lasts 111] the third year, when 
the bill becomes yellow, and the throat and chest 
covered with loose Janceolate feathers, of a rich 
black with puple and golden-green reflections. 
The head and under parts are of {lus hue also. The 
back is greenish-black, with small trangular spots 
of reddish white. This is the permanent style of 
plumage. 


Family BUPITAGIDA (PIQUE-BCEUFS). 


This family, the affinities of which are not very 
clear, though in some points we trace a similarity 
to the Sturnidm:, contains only one genus, embracing 
a limited number of species. ‘The bill is strong, 
large, obtuse, and nearly quadrangular; the lower 
mandible is stronger than the upper, and both are 
swollen towards the point. The wings are mode- 
rate; the toes are furnished with hooked com- 
pressed claws. We believe that seal two species 
are known, both natives of Africa, including Mada- 
gascar. 

These birds live on the parasitic insects infesting 
the hides of quadrupeds, and on the Jarvee hatehed 
under the skin of the larger ruminants, as camels, 
oxen, and the heavy antelopes. Fixed on their 
back by means of “his cramp-irons of claws," the 
Pique-beeuf digs and squeezes out by his forceps of 
a beak the Jarvee that lie beneath the festering skin, 
to the patient’a real benetit, who patiently submits 
to the operation. 

The Buphaga Africana is distributed 
Southern Africa, and found also at Senegal. 


1530.— Tug Rep-sriiep Pique-saur 


(Buphaga erythrorhyncha). This species is a native 
of Northern Africa, and has been brought also from 
Madagascar, The upper parts, neck, and throat 
are ash-brown laze with bluish; the lower parts 
are of a yellowish rust-colour; the bil] is coral-red. 
Length seven inches: about a third less than the 
B. Africana. 


Family CORVIDE (CROWS). 


This family contains an extensive series of birds, 
characterized by a strong conical bill more or less 
compressed at the sides, and often with the ridge 
of the upper mandible arched. The nostrils are 
covered with stiff or bristly feathers directed for- 
wards, and sometimes with a close velvet-like tuft. 


through 


The Corvidw are to a great extent omnivorous; 
they are bold, cunning, and inquisitive, and are 
easily tamed: some are proverbial for their imita- 
tive faculties and habits of pilfering. The instinct 
of acquisitiveness, whatever the organ may be, is 
greatly developed ; all are acquainted with the 
thievish propensities of the magpie and its fondness 
for glittering objects. - 

There are, however, placed provisionally by 
many naturalists within the pale of this family, 
several genera, which, it must be acknowledged, 
have but a remote affinity to the true Corvidw, and 
ought perhaps rather-to be collected in one or more 
distinct famil groups, than assigned to any a 
established. e allude to the genera Kulabes 
(Mino-birds), Barita (Piping Crows), Myophonus, 
Philonorhynchus, &c., of which we have pictorial 
examples. 


1531.—Tuze Mrtno-Birp 


(Zulabes Indicus, Cuvier). Gracula religiosa, Lin- 
neus. The genus Eulabes is distinguished by a 
stout compressed beak, deep at the base. The 
nostrils are round; the head is ornamented with 
two loose hanging folds of naked skin. In habits 
and manners these birds resemble the starlings, 
frequenting temples and buildings. According to 
Cuvier, they have some alliance with the Rollers; 
but we think, with Mr. G. R. Cray, that they form 
a group within the circle of the Corvidin. 

The Mino-bird, Beo and Mencho of the Javanese, 
Teeong of the Sumatians, is a native of India and 
the Indian Islands, where it 1s highly valued 
for its powers of imitation. easily learning to re- 
peat not only words, but whole phrases, and that 
with surprising distinctness. Marsden indeed says 
that it has the faculty of imitating human speech 
in greater perfection than any other of the feathered 
tribe: and Bontius, who calls it Pica seu Sturnus 
Indicus, celebrates it in the following Latin lines— 


“ Pyittacus, Eols quamvis tibi missus ab oris 
Jussa loquar; vineit me Sturnus garrulus Indus,” 


In captivity this bird is lively, confident, and 
docile, and bears our climate well. Its colour is a 
deep velvety black, with a white mark on the base 
of the quil-feathers. The bill and feet are yellow, 
the occipital wattles and a naked space below each 
eye bright orange-colour, The feathers of the 
forehead and around the base of the beak are short 
and velvety. Size that of a thrush: insects and 
fruits constitute its food. 


1532.~-Tur Java Mino-Brrp 


(Eulabes Javanus, Cuv.). In general form and 
habits this specics agrees with the preceding, but 
is destitute of the white bar on the wing, and has 
the beak more crooked at the tip, without the trace 
ofa notch; the naked space on the cheeks is more 
contracted, and runs into the occipital wattles. 


1533.—Tur Preina Crow 


(Barita Tibicen), The genus Barita, assigned by 
Cuvier to the Shrikes, but regarded by Vigors as 
one of the Corvide, has the bill hard; long, and 
powerful, convex above, slightly hooked at the tip, 
near which both mandibles are notched. Nosfrils 
lateral; legs stout. The birds of this genus may 
be appropriately termed Shrike-Crows: they form 
the genus Cracticus of Vieillot. 

The Piping Crow is common in New South Wales, 
inhabiting the Blue Mountains in small flocks, and 
as Caley informs us, on the authority of the natives, 
building m trees, its nest consisting of sticks lined 
with grass. It is said to make a loud whistling 
noise when perched high on the trees early in the 
morning, and not to be migratory. In captivity it 
is very amusing, from its poweis of mimicry ; it 
imitates the voices of men and animals, and easily 
learns to whistle tunes, its notes being clear and 
powerful. 

This species is less than the common crow in 
size; the back of the neck, the back and shoulders, 
and the bases of the wing-coverts are greyish-white ; 
there is some pure white at the base of the tail; 
the rest of the plumage 1s deep black; legs dusky ; 
bill bluish at the base and black at the tip. 


1534.—THe YELLOW-BiILLep Myvornone 


(Myophonus flavirostris), The birds of this genus 
are all Oriental. They are characterized by a large 
strong bill, furnished at the gape with some bristles 
and feathers turned forwards ; the wings are rounded ; 
the nasal depression is membranous and suboval ; 
the tail rounded. It is very questionable whether 
this genus really belongs to the Corvidm. 

Mr. Gould, who has figured and described two 
species in his ‘Century,’ viz, M. Horsfieldii and 
M. Temminckii, observes that with respect to their 
habits little can be said with any certainty, but 
from their lengthened tarsi and general structure 
they apparently depend in a great measure for their 
subsistence upon worms, insects, and larve; the 


manners of M. Temminckii on the ground are said 
to resemble those of our common blackbird. 

The Yellow-billed he is a native of Java: 
its plumage is of a deep blue-black with a splendid 
metallic lustre; the bill is of a rich yellow; the 
feet are black. 

1535.—Tsz Satin-Brrp 
(Ptilonorhynchus sericeus, Kuh), Gould, &c.). Satin 
Grakle of Latham ; Kitta holosericea, Temminck. 

This splendid bird must be enumerated amon 
those of which the true situation in the natura 
arrangement of birds is doubtful. The bill is short, 
thick, convex, compressed on the sides, with the 
nostrils, by the silky feathers of the forehead, and a 
row of small bristles; the wings are pointed; the 
legs and feet robust. 

The male is of a rich brilliant-blackish blue; the 

uills aud tail-feathers dead-black ; a double row of 
silky and velvety bluish-black feathers at the base of 
the beak: length thirteen inches. In the female the 
upper parts are of an olive-green; the quills and 
tail-feathers of a red-brown; the wing-coverts varied 
with brown and dusky olive; the under parts green- 
ish, barred with black ; the front of the neck marked 
with whitish horizontal spots bordered with black 
dashes. 

The Satin-bird frequents the cedar-brushes and 
dense thickets of New South Wales, to which dis- 
trict it appears to be confined: in its habits it is sh 
and recluse, and few males are to be seen in their 
brilliant plumage, which is not attained until] the 
third year; flocks of young birds, however, resem- 
bling the female in plumage, are occasionally to be 
seen on the skirts of the brush, but the adult birds 
are not to be observed without care and persever- 
ance, This is one of the bower-building birds, con- 
structing a bower, or run, by means of two short 
parallel hedges composed of twigs interlaced toge- 
ther, so artfully arranged that the inner aspect of each 
artificial hedge is smooth, offering no impediment to 
the passage of the birds, while the outside is rough 
with the projecting ends and bifurcations of the twigs, 
The floor of this run, or short avenue, consists of 
stichs strewn with shells and bones, and the bower 
itself i» ornamented with the brilliant feathers of 
various pariakects. Here the birds play, and sport- 
ively pursue each uther, perpetually traversing the 
avenue. This, however, is nof their nest, which is 
so aitfully concealed that 1t has not been discovered 
even by the sharp-cyed natives, 

The Satin-bird utters two different strains; one of 
rich and melodious notes, the other a harsh ery in- 
dicative of alarm or anger. See Gould's * Birds of 
Austiaha, in which the habits of this bird and an 
allied species (Chlamydera nuchalis) are fully de- 
tailed. 

1536.—Tne Raven 

( Corvus’ Coraz, Linn.), Tlead and Foot, We Corbeau 
of the French; Kolkiabe of the Germans. The 
genus Corvus, contaming the raven, rook, crow, jack- 
daw, &c., presents us with the typical forms of the 
present family; and is widely spread, sume of the 
species being found in every quarter of the globe. 
The bill is strong, conical, cultrated, straight at the 
base, but bending slightly at the tip; the nostrils 
are covered by stiff reflected bristly feathers, 

The raven is common over the whole of Europe 
and a great portion of Asia: few birds have ob. 
tained a greater share of notoricty. Among the 
Romans it was a bird of augury, and it» flight, its 
hoarse cronk, and actions, were regarded as the 
presages of good or evil. It was the military 
standard of the Danes, an omen indeed of approach- 
ing desolation; and adopted, pethaps, im compli- 
ance with popular superstition, which rendered the 
bird itselfan object of dread—the foreboder of ca- 
lamity, disease, and death. ‘Thus in ‘ Macbeth,’ 


* The raven himeelf is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.” 


The raven is a bold, hardy, powerful bird, of omni- 
vorous habits, feeding on carrion, and attacking 
ducks, chickens, and smal] quadrupeds, which ats 
strong pointed beak enables it to despatch with a 
few strokes, It even assaults young lambs and 
sickly sheep, picking out their eyes, and Jeaving 
them to a miserable lingéring death. In addition 
to these, eggs, giain, grubs, reptiles, and shelled 
mollusks are among the articles of its bill of fare. 
It sometimes visits the seashore in search of putrid 
fish and animal exuvie. 

The favourite resorts of this bird are bold moun- 
tain precipices, where, in some inaccessible Jed 
or, as we have seen, on the branches of some 
stunted yew-tree, starting as it were out of the rifts 
of the tremendous precipice—it builds its nest, 
occupying the same spot for a long succession of 
years. In districts where the character of the 
scenery is different, it makes its nest in tall trees, 
which it annually visits for the same pu he 
nest is composed of sticks and lined with wool. 
The eggs, from five to seven in number. arn of a 


ree ee 


dark green, blotched with black. Ravens are ge- 
nerally seen, like the crow, in pairs, but sometimes 
during the winter in shall companies of eight or 
ten; their flight is high, and they often wheel and 
tumble in the air. This bird, arrayed in glossy 
blue-black plumage, is often kept tame, and soon 
becomes very familiar; often indeed mischievously 
so, from its propensity to secrete glittering articles, 
as keys, glass, silver, and the like; nor are eggs or 
the poultry of the yard quite secure from its incur- 
sions. It is very daring in self-defence. Mr. 
Thompson states that one which lived in the yard 
attached to the chief inn at Antrim for about fil- 
teen years, had occasional encounters with game- 
cocks, brought thither to engage it; and bets were 
pending on the issue. The raven in every instance 
proved the victor; it avoided the blows of the 
cock, and acted only on the defensive until it could 
manage to lay hold of the cock’s head, which was 
in an instant crushed in its powerful beak, its anta- 
goniat falling lifeless on the ground. The length of 
the raven is twenty-six inches. 


1637.—Tux Roystor Crow 


(Corvus Corniz); Hooded Crow; Grey Crow. It is 
the Corneille mantelée of the French; Kraka of 
the Swedes ; Grau Kriihe of the Germans; Mulac- 
chia, Cornacchia, and Corvo palumbino of the Ita- 
lians. This species is ea spread over Europe, 
being migratory, except in Italy, according to the 
Prince of Canino; and in Ireland, as Mr. Thompson 
assures us, and the western and northern parts of 
Scotland. It was found at Smyrna by Mr. Strick- 
Jand, and it inhabits the Grecian Archipelago, the 
countries between the Black and Caspian Seas. 
ates states that it is common in some parts of 
ndia. 

In the southern parts of England the hooded crow 
is a winter visitor, departing northwards in April ; 
though there are instances of its remaining during 
the summer to breed. In the north and west of 
Scotland, and in the Hebrides, Orkney, and Shet- 
land Isles, it is very cammcn; and also in Ireland, 
frequenting the seashore and the banks of tidal 
rivers; but it is also to be seen far inJand. It 
builds on rocks, as well as in tall trees, the beech or 

ine being usually selected. Mollusks, crabs, and 
the dead animal matters left by the retiring fide 
are its common articles of diet; and it has been 
often observed to soar aloft, and drop a shell-fish on 
the rocks from its clevation, in order, as is asserted, 
to obtain the included delicacy. During the 
breeding-season it is very destructive, according to 
Mr. Selby, to the eggs and young of the red grouse, 
and, like the raven, will frequently attack lambs and 
weakly sheep. It is gencrally seen in pairs but 
sometimes in small flocks. The plumage of this 
species is of a fine ash-zrey, excepting the head, 
throat, wings, and tail, which are black, with blue 
and green reflexions. Length twenty-two inches. 


1538.—TuHx Roox 


rugilegus), Head and Foot. (rraye, 

rrolle, Freux, and Frayonne of the French ; 
Schwartze Kriihe of the Germans; Roka of the 
Swedes; Cornacchia nera and Cornacchione of the 
Italians: Ydfran of the ancient British. 

The rook is spread over the greater portion of 
Europe, wherever suitable districts invite its coloniza- 
tion. Wooded and cultivated tracts of country are 
its favourite haunts, and in our island it in particu- 
Jarly abundant: In ity habits it is eminently gre- 
garious, associating in flocks, which scatter them- 
selves over fields and corn-lands in quest of food. 
They follow the track of the plough or the harrow, 
clearing the soil of grubs, the larv of the chaffer- 
beetle (Melolantha vulgaris) and of the Harry- 
long-legs (Tipula oleracea), which are particularly 
destructive to the roots of grain and clover. The 
service they render the farmer in this respect ix 
very great, and far counterbalances the mischief 
they may do in fields where the young blades of 
wheat are just starting above the ground, or by 
picking up the newly-planted “cuttings” of pota- 
toes, to the detriment of the crop. ‘The rook docs 
not in fact deserve the name of corn-eater oF corn- 
gatherer (frugilegus), and Mr. Selby asserts that 
wherever its extirpation has been effected, the most 
serious injury to the corn and other crops has 
invariably followed, from the unchecked devasta- 
tions of the grub and caterpillar. In orchards and 

ardens the rook occasionally does mischief, from 
its partiality to ripe cherries, pears, and walnuts, 
soon sttipping the trees of their produce. But all 
the inju which this bird commits may be easily 
obviated by attentive watching at the proper time, 
and its services thus secured unalloyed. hile en- 
on their foraging expeditions, these birds 

isplay much cunning and precaution; they have 
sentinels scattered around the main body, upon 
whose cry of alarm they all rise upon the wing and 
sail away. The very sight of a gun is sufficient to 
disturb them, and hence it is often said that “rooks 


Corvus 
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smell powder.” As evening approaches, long strin 
of these birds, at a considers @ elevation, wiay be 
seen wending their way to their roosting-place. In 
the early spring, the rooks are all on the alert, busy 
in their rookery, repairing the old nests and con- 
structing new ones; all is noise and bustle, and 
many are the squabbles about the right of sticks 
and wool, till the nests are all ultimately completed. 
When the females begin to lay, they are fed by the 
males, and, as Gilbert White says, receive their 
bounty with a fond tremulous voice and fluttering 
wings, and all the Jittle blandishments that are ex- 
pressed by the young in a helpless state. This 
gallant deportment of the males is continued during 
the whole season of incubation. Fig. 1539 repre- 
sents a rookery. The partiality of these birds to 
their accustomed breeding-places ia notorious, so 
that though their trees, once in the fields, become 
In process of time encircled by buildings, they still 
remain inhabited by the colony. here were 
formerly rookeries in different parts of the metro- 
polis: one is on record as having been long frequented 
in the Temple Gardens. There was another ex- 
tensive establishment in the Gardens of Carlton 
Palace, which, when the trees were cut down in the 
spring of 1827, was removed to the trees behind 

ew Street, Spring Gardens; and there is one on 
the trees near Fife House, at the back of White- 
hall. The trees in St. Dunstan’s Churchyard, not 
far from the Tower, and those in the College Gar- 
den behind the Ecclesiastical Court in Doctors’ 
Commons, were formerly tenanted by rooks. At 
Newcastle a rookery, according to Bingley, existed 
at no great distance from the Exchange; and it is 
said that a pair of rooks, after an uusuccessful at- 
tempt to establish themselves in it, took refuge on 
the Exchange spire, and succeeded in building a 
nest on the top of the vane, frequenting the same 
spot every year till 1793, soon after which the spire 
was taken down. (See Fig. 1540.) 

Around the base of the rook’s bill is a space 
denuded of feathers, which does not appear till the 
bird is adult, and which is by some attributed to 
the habit of the bird in thrusting its beak into the 
earth in quest of grubs and worms, and by which 
means the feathers are worn away. Whether it 
results from this cause, or is a specific character 
(for if occurs in other birds) and indicative of ma- 
turity, is a j apie not settled. For ourselves we 
cannot see how the digging is to produce it, and 
that too to the same extent in every individual. 


1541.—Tie Primmwrinkn Crow 


(Corapica Sinensis, Lesson), This species, with 
another, the Kitta thalassina of Temmuinck, consti- 
tutes the genus Corapica of Lesson, the situation of 
which is by no means clear. Lesson, though he allows 
that the genus exhibits the forms of the Rolleis and 
Crows, thinks it would be better ee among the 
dentirostral group. ‘Phe true Rollers, we conceive, 
have little alliance with the Corvide. 

In this genus the bill is robust, the point is re- 
curved, and slightly notched, with the nostrils fur- 
nished with short bristles. 

The present species is a native of the Philippine 
Islands: it is about eleven inches in Jength: the 
bill is red, the legs reddish. The head is crested 
with loose feathers. General colour of plumage 
above pale green, clouded with a yellowish-green 
tint ; a black band encloses the eye and runs round 
the back of the neck; throat of a yellowish-green ; 
lesser wing-coverts brown ; quill-feathers olive on 
their external edge; the secondaries terminated 
yes rece Oe es Of his habits we have no 

etails, 


1542,—T1 AMERICAN BLuE JAY 


(Garrulus cristatus). Cyanocorax crisfatus, Boié, 
Our European Jay, with which all are familiar, is a 
very beautiful bird, but not to be compared with 
the Blue Jay of America. This elegant species, 
arrayed in blue varied with pups and white, and 
barred on the wings and tail with black, 1s a native 
of the woods of North America, and is remarkable 
for its noisy chattering, its variety of tunes, its 
screams, cries, and squalling. It is a shy recluse 
bird, tenanting the recesses of the forest with its 
male, but in the months of September and October 
uniting into flucks of forty or fifty, which straggle 
irregularly through the woods in search of food, 
acorns and berries. 

During this season they lose part of their shyness, 
and keep chattering to each other in a variety of 
strange and querulous notes. 

The blue jay builds a lurge nest, frequently in the 
cedar, sometimes in an apple-tree, and lines it with 
dry fibrous roots. The eggs, five in number, are of 
a dull olive, spotted with brown. ‘The male is 
particularly careful of not being heard near the 
place, making his visits as silen , and secretly as 
possible. His favourite food is chestnuts, acorns, 
and Indian corn; he occasionally feeds on the cater- 
pillars, and sometimes pays a plundering visit to the 
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orchard, cherry-row, and re patch.” He also 


plunders the nests of sma}) birds of their enn and 
young, tearing the callow brood by piecemeal, and 
spreading alarm and sorrow around him. Sometimes 
he will assault and kill full-grown birds, as warblers 
and finches, and devour them. 

_ To owlsand hawks the blue jay manifests the most 
inveterate antipathy, and joins with others to make 
a train of persecutors, which daringly annoy and tor- 
ment the common enemy, till the hawk, singling out 
the foremost, darts at it, and bears it off in frmmph, 
when in confusion and terror the crowd take fight 
in different directions. 

In capeay the blue jay soon becomes familiar, 
and readily learns to utter words and sentences; 
but, like all its race, it puters everything it can 
carry away, hiding the stolen effects in various holes 
and corners. 

The common jay of Europe, too well known to 
need a detailed description, displays very closely the 
same habits and manners as its American relative, 
and is equally noted for its variety of tones and 
harsh cries, for ita plundering propensities, and par- 
liality for acorns, beech-mast, &c., as well as for 
cheriies and peas. It breeds in the thickest coverts. 
The nest consists of a oor oeee basket of matted 
roots, externally defended by an outer case of inter- 
twined twigs, which also form a sort of platiorm, 
secured to the fork of the branch on which the 
structure rests. 

The eggs are pale blue, thatched with yellowish 
brown, Fig. 1543 represents the nest of the Euro- 
pean jay (Garrulus glandarius),. 


1644.—Cryrsinina, 


Bill of. Crypsi:ina is the generic title given b 
M. Vicillot toa group of bids te:med, by Le Vaillant, 
Temia, and from which the genus Phrenotrix of 
Dr. Horsfield can scarcely be separated. M. Tem- 
minck ranges them under the title of Glaucopis. 

Cuvier remarks, that these birds have the carriage 
and tail of the Magpies, an elevated bill with the 
upper mandible convex, and the base furnished with 
velvety feathers, nearly as in the Birds of Paradise. 
The species most anciently known is, he observes, 
the Corvus varians of Latham, which is of a bronged 
green colour, and found in India and Africa, 

Mr. Swainson thus cliaracterises Crypsirina :— 
Bill shoiter than the head, much compressed ; the 
culmen considerably arched, and curved from the 
base. Nostrils »mall, basal, concealed by incum- 
bent feathers, which are either solt or setaceous, 
Wings short, much rounded; the primaries hardly 
longer than the secondanes. Tail-feathers broad 
and obtuse. Feet moderate, arboreal. The middle 
tue and claw short, but as long as the tarsus, 


1645.—Tne Wanpurina Pig 


(Crypsirina vaygabunda). Pica vagabunda, Wag- 
Jer; Dendrocitta vagabunda, Gould. This bird, 
which is a native of the Himalaya Mountains, 
is thus described by Gould, in his ‘Century :’— 
“The specific denomination of this bird is be- 
stowed upon it in consequence of its peculiar habit 
of hie. The Pica vagabuvide, or Wandenng Pie, 
unlike the typical Pies, who remain constantly sta- 
fionary in one neyghbourhood, seeking for their food 
in its vicinity, wanders frum place to place, travel- 
Jing over a large space of ground, and not evincing 
a partiality for any particular situation. The shorter 
tarsus of this bird, indeed, and its more elongated 
tail, are indicative of trees being its most usual 
resort, where fruits and berries offer a =p nly of its 
natural food ; whereas in the more typical Picw the 
longer tarsus and more elongated beak fit them for 
digging in the ground, in which they almost solely 
seek for subsstence. This species Is more widely 
distributed than any of its congeners, being found 
in considerable abundance all over India. The 
head, neck, and crest are of a smoke colour 
or a blackish grey; the back light cinnamon; the 
centre of the wings grey; the quills black; tail 
grey, each feather being tipped largely with black ; 
the under surface is pale-tawny ; the beak and tan 
black. Length sixteen inches and a half, beak one 
and a quarter; tarsi one and a quarter; tail ten 
inches.” 
1546.— Tuk Benrvor 

(ory, sirina Temia). Phrenotnx ‘Temia, Horsfleld, 

ry Horsfield, who gives Corvus varians as the 
synonym of his Phrenotrx Temi (the Chekitut or 
Geuieat of the Javanese), states that although not a 
rare bird in Java, tus Phrenotrix is by no means 
familiar, and never approaches the villages and 
habitations, ke many others. “It can only be 
observed near solitary hamlets situated in tracts 
recently cleared for cultivation, where its food 1s 
abundantly supplied bythe insects contained in the 
rich mould, and by the wild fruit-trees about the 
skirts. In consequence of the shortness of the wings, 
its motions arc slow; it is chiefly seen about noon 
sailing heavily through the air in a right ine 





549.—-Amerionn Blue Jay. 





10¢7.— Trimmed Pte. 





1846,-Bill of Orypsirina. 1546.— Wandering Ple 
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1839.—A Rookery. 





1540-—-Rookery on Newcastle Exchange Spire. 


1549.—-Nest of Buropesn Jay. 








3808 —King Uird of Paradise, 





3851.—Hald headed Crow 





1052 —Parad se Grakle 
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forest. The strength of the 
shows its ig ets to feed on fruit and insects.” 
( ‘Zoological Researches in Java.”) General colour 
soaty green, with bronzed refléxiqns. 

1547,.—Tax Tammzn-Piz 
(Orypsirina temnura, Swaimon). Glaucopis tem- 
nura, Forster: Calmas temnure, Vieillot. is bird, 


which is a native of Cochin-China, is about twelve 
inches in length. It ia remarkable for a tail of gra- 
duated feathers, each appearing as if cut and 
trimméd at the tip with a pair of scissors, The 
whole of the plumage is black, a little lustrous on 
the wings and tail. Of its habits little ig known. 


1648,.——-Tue Nest or rux Maqrye 


Se caudata, Ray). Piea melanoleuoa, Vieillot ; 
Yorvus Pica, Linneus. The magpie isa native of 
Europe generally, and is common in our island, 
where it is noted for its destructiveness amony 
the young broods of feathered game, as pheasants, 
partridges, &c. Nothing, in fact, comes amiss to 
its voracious appetite—eggs, ‘carrion, frogs, mice, 
insects, fruits, and.grain, are al] acceptable; and it 
is hated alike by the farmef and the gamekeeper. 
It must, however, be confessed that, plunderer as it 
is, 1t is an interesting bird. It is active, daring, 
animated, and intelligent; it is the first to give 
shril] warning of the approach of the skulking fox, 
the cat, the hawk, and the owl, and no bird harasses 
the intruder with greater peitinacity. Resolutely 
does it defend its nest, but it is too ready to attack 
those of other species, which it mercilessly despoils ; 
sometimes, however, meeting with a signal defeat. 

The magpie iw generally seen in pairs, but very 
early in the apritg, as we have often. witnessed, 
several assemble together, and in some retired field, 
or on the ‘skirts of & wood or coppice, appear to 
hold a sort of conference, during which they utter 
a clamorous chattering. On being suddenly dis- 
turbed, they take to fight in different directions, 

The nest of this bird is a substantial cdifice, 
generally placed in the top of a tall tree, or amidst 
the dense branches of an elevated old hawthorn. 
It consists of an external basket-work of sticks, 
mostly thorns, well united together, those forming 
the foundation being mixed with turf andclay. The 
inside of this basket-work, which is in the form ofa 
circular cup, is lined with a thick layer of well- 
wrought clay, over which is arranged an inner Jayer 
of phable roots and fibres neatly interwoven. The 
whole is then covered with an elevated dome 
composed of entertwined sticks of the thorn or the 
blackthorn ; this is evidently intended as a frame- 
work of defence: an aperture is left in the side for 
the ingress and egress of the bird. The whole mass 
is Of large size, and on the open-topped elm or ash 
near the farm or cottage of the fe houree the dark 
ball is a conspicuous object. The eggs are of a 
greenish-white mottled with brown, In captivity 
the magpie is very amusing from its archness and 
cunning ; it is fond of stealing slily behind people 
and suddenly pecking their heels and then rapidly 
hoppingaway. Glittering things attract its curiosity 
and excite ifs cupidity, and many a lost article 1s 
often recovered drom the hiding-place to which if is 
in the habit of carrying its plunder, and which by 
watching its movements may be detected. 


1549.—Tuer Nutcracker 


(Nucifagra caryocatactes). Corvus caryocatactess, 
Tannwus ; Casse-noix of the French ; Nocciolaja 
of the Italians: Kurz und Langschnibliger Nuss- 
knacker of Brehm; Tanner Heher (Pine Jay) or 
Tirhischer Tobaschreyer of Frisch: Notwecka, 
Notkraka, of the Swedes ; Noddekrige of the Nor- 
wegians, Aderyn y Cran of the ancient British, 

Among the buds which prove how difficult it is 
to frame a system ilustiative of natural affinities 
may be enumerated the present. The nutcracker 
in its general habits and manners resembles the jay, 
but in many particulars it appoximates to the 
woodpeckers; it climbs about the branches, using 
its tail as a support, the feathers of which are often 
much worn; it bores the bark in search of insects, 
and it nestles in the hollow of trees. Ornithologists 
have, however, almost universally referred it to the 
Corvidee, between which and the woodpeckers it 
forms a link of union. 

This species is of rare occurrence in our island, 
being only a casual visitor, but is abundant in the 
mountain forests of Norway, Sweden, and parts of 
Germany, and in some districts is a bird of passage. 
It is found also abundantly in Russia and Northern 
Asia. The food of the nutcracker consists of the 
seeds of the pine, berries, and nuts, which latter :t 
breaks by repeated strokes of the bill; it also devours 
insects and their larvae, in quest of which it climbs 
about the trunk and branches, tapping the bark 
with its bill, and inserting it into the crevices. It 
8 mostly seen in flocks, which allow of a near 
&)"proach, especially while busily engaged with the 
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cones of the pine-trees. The holes of decayed 
trees are the plases selected by this bird for nidifica- 
tion, and frequently enlarges the cavity with its 
bill. The eau sre of a yellowish-grey colour, with 
a few spots of bright grey-brown. Temminck states 
that the nutcracker sometimes devours young birds 


, and eggs, like the 


ay. 

In size the Suleman equals a jackdaw, but the 
tail is longer and the form more slender. The 
plumage is reddish umber-Brown ; the body, with 
the exception of the head and ramp, being dappled 
with large white spots, which oceypy the centre of 
each feather; wings and tail blackish shot with 
green, the feathers of the latter, éxcept the two 
middle ones, tipped with white; the plumage of 
the female is less lively, the bill is longer than the 
head, and conical; the nostrils are concealed by 
hairs directed forwards ; and of the anterior toes the 
two outer ones are united at their base, 

An allied species, Nucifraga hemispila, is a native 
of the foresta of the Himalaya range (see Gould's 
‘ Century’), The Prince of Canino refers the Corvus 
Columbianus of Wilson (a native of the western 
parts of North America) to the genus Nucifraga. 


1660.—Panprr’s Popocss : 


(Podoces Panderi). The genus Podoces was founded 
by M. Fischer for a bird discovered by Dr. Pander 
in the country of the Kirguis, beyond Oremburg, and 
of which the habits of ite are analogous to those of 
the crows, and to the Corvidas he consequently refers 
it. He gives the following as generic characters :— 
Bill moderate, bending down at its point, without a 
notch, and slightly angular: the under mandible 
shorter than the lower, receiving and covering the 
edyres of it ; nostrils large and covered with setaceous 
overhanging feathers; feet robust and long; claws 
triangular, very pointed and but little curved. The 
Podoces Pander is said to fly badly, but walk well ; 
it lives in flocks. The general colour is greenish- 
glaucous above ; line above the eyes white; legs 
greenish ; bill and claws black. 


1661,—Tus Batp-neapep Crow 


(Picathartes gymnocephalus, Lesson). This extra- 
ordinary species (Corvus gymnocephalus of ‘Tem- 
minck), the native country of which is unknown, 
constitutes the type of Lesson’s genus Picathartes. 

In some respects it reminds one of the vultures of 
the genus Cathartes, but of its habits we are entirely 
ignorant, nor are we Ceorany satisfied that it 
belongs to the Corvidw. The bill is moderate, the 
base without hairs, and furnished with a cere; 
nostrils in the middle of the bill, oval and open ; 
head naked; tarsi long; claws feeble; wings short 
and rounded ; tail long and graduated. 

The following is Temminck’s description of the 
species :——“*The naked parts of the head offer a 
particular character. The whole of the auditory 
meatus is completely destitute of feathers, and even 
of hairs. A smal) border, or rudiment of membrane, 
forms, below the orifice of the car, a sort of external 
concha, but little apparent, it is true, in the stuffed 
ed aea but the extent of which must be remark- 
able in the living bird. All this part of the organ 
of hearing, as well usa part of each side of the occiput, 
is covered by a black skin with a slight! een 
orbicular border, and forming a rounded plaque. 
The cere which envelops the base of the bill is 
also black. All the rest of the naked parts of the 
head, the mesial line of the occiput, which separates 
the black plaques of the temples, and the upper 
ee of the top of the neck, appear to me to have 

een red or rosy in the living subject; a slight tint 
of rosy-yellow covers these parts in those before us. 
The whole of the nape is covered, clearly, by a 
whitish and very shortdown. The front of the neck 
and all the other parts are white; the back, well 
covered with thick-set feathers, is of an ashy-black ; 
all the rest of the plumage is bistre-brown; the feet 
are yellow, and the bill is black. Length fifteen 
inches.” (Temm.) 

The only specimen known was in the possession 
of Mr. Leadbeater of London, and was conjectured 
to have been brought from Guinea. Whether it 
still remains in that gentleman's possession we have 
not been able to ascertain. 


1562.—Tnx PArapissr GRAKLE 


(Chalybaus paradiseus). Paradisea viridis of 
Gmelin; Je Chalybé de Ia Nouvelle Guinée, 
Buffon ; le grand Chalybé of Le Vaillant; Oiseau de 
Paradis vert of Sonnerat; Chalybeeus paradiseus, 
Cuvier (1829). 

This brilMant species was by Gmelin referred to 
the Birds of Paradise, and by Cuvier, in his last 
edition of the ‘Régne Animal,’ to a position near the 
Cassicans (Barita, Cuv.; Cracticus, Vieill.>. It will 
probably be found to constitute one of the links 
between the Corvidw and Paradiseidee. 

The Paradise Grakle lives solitary in the forests of 
New Guinea, where it perches on the tallest trees, 
feeding upon fruits and berries. According to 











emed Mansinéme in the Papuan 
bof this bird is nearly sixteen 
inches. : large ind strong, as are algo 
the legs and foes, 4 . shag Hoist, beni ay 
metallic green varying with et, burnishe 
on the neck and chest with gold and silver on a 
mocking ground. Its history is yet to be ascer- 
tained. ; 


Family PARADISEIDA (BIRDS OF PARA. 
DISE). 


the crows. i 
language. . The leng 


Among the feathered glories of creation the Birds 
of Paradise take the first rank. Nature has lavished 
on them the most attractive iwreces of plumage and 
the most effulgent tints, hen first brought to 
Europe, they were regarded with the utmost admira- 
tion, and romantic credulity threw an additional air 
of interest around them. They were regarded as 
adrial sylphs, whose home was the bright expanse 
of sky, where all the functions of life were carried on, 
their only mode of rest being that of suspending 
themselves occasionally from the branches by the 
filamentous feathers of the tail ; legs they had none, 
and they never touched the earth; their food was 
the morning’s dew. This tissue of fiction did not, 
however, originate with the traveller who first 
introduced, as is supposed, the Bird of Paradise (P. 
apoda) into Europe, viz., Antonio Pigafetta, who 
accompanied Magalhaens in his expedition, and 
returned to Seville in 1522. This voyage distinctly 
notes the fact of the legs, which arestrong and large, 
Veing cut off by the natives previously to their 
selling the skins. Marograve, John de Lael, Clusius 
Wormius, and Bontius attested to the same fuct. 
Yet the celebrated Aidrovandus, having only sen 
mutilated specimens, accused Pignfetts of faiseltood. | 
Scaliger believed the bird to be footless, as did 
Jonston (1657); and, last, Count de on, who 
adorning errors in the graces of polished diction, 
paints them as birds “ gui ne marchent ni ne nagent, 
ct ne peuvent prendre de mouvement qu’en yolent.” 
This fable Linngwus has commethorated .in the 
appropriation of the term Apoda to one of the most 
remarkable species, 

The Birds of Paradise are natives of New Guinea 
and the adjoining islands. 

Previously, however, to introducing the true Birds 
of Paradise to attention, we must refer to a magniti- 
cent denizen of New Guinea, for which Vieillot has 
founded the genus Astrapia, and which he placed 
near those birds, though it approximates in some 
points to the thrushes, in which tamily group Cuvier 
arranges it, under the name of Merle de la Guinée. 
It is the following: 


1563.—Tue INcOMPARABLE 


Astrapia guluris). Pie de Paradis. This bird ‘is 
distinguished by a tail three times Jonger than the 
body, a double crest on the head, and by incom- 
pees magnificence of plumage,” which glitters a 

laze of inidescence. It is anative of New Guinea, 
but is by no means common, and we know nothing 
respecting its habits. The female is not crested, 
and her colours are Jess brilliant than those of her 
gorgeous mate. 

Of the true Birds of Paradise we may direct at- 
tention to the following species : 


1654, 1565.—-Tax Kine Birp or PARADISE 


(Cincinnurus regius). Paradisea regia, Linn.; le 
Manucode of Buffon. This rare species, onc of the 
smallest of the group, is a native of the Moluccas. 
It is about the size of a sparrow. It» upper plumage 
is intense purplish chestnut; a zone of golden green 
extends across the chest; from each side under the 
shoulder springs a fan-like plume of six or seven 
dusky feathers, tipped with the richest golden green ; 
from the tail-coverts spring two long slender shufts, 
each elegantly terminating in a broad emerald web, 
rising from one side only of the shaft, and disposed 
into a flat curl ; under parts of body white. In its 
habits this species is said to be solitary, feeding on 
fruits and berries. 
1556.—Tun Supers Birp or PARADISE 


(Lophorina superba). _ Paradisea superba, Linn. ; 
le Superbe, Buffon. In this species the i gt 
feathers form a long spreading plume capable of 
being clevated at pleasure, and there are two pointed 
lappets on the chest ; with the exception of these 
latter, which are of the most brilliant burnished 
steel-green, the colour of the plumage is velvet- 
black, iridescent with green and violet. Length 
nine inches. 


1557.—Tur Gorpen Bran or Parapisz 


Parotia sexsetacea). Paradisea aurea, Linn.; le 
Salet, Buffon. The general colour of this species 
is velvety-black; the top of the head is clothed 
with a greyish crest, and each side of the occiput is 
ornamented with three pny ap ieged shafts, ending 
in a small oval vane; back of the neck c e 


Brave or Pananise.] 


golden green; flanks covered with black Joose lon 
‘feathers, covering the wings and hiding the tail, an 
capable of being raised up obliquely, Feathers of 
the throat large and scale-shaped,. ordered with 
jridescent green and gold; tail-feathers velvety, 
with some jong floating filaments. Length about 
eleven inches... 3 
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Seinalia. ea). : Patkdisea magnifica, Linn. ; 
Oiieget eof Baffon. This beautiful bird is of 
‘gaseagg-ghestout above, deeper on the top of the 
head ‘end back, and sometimes inclining to purple ; 
the tips of the wings and the tail are brown; the 


throat.is blackish, with a purple gloss; the breast 
and under parts are covered with scale-shaped 
feathiers..ef a deep changeable golden green, with a 
blue refivetion down the breast. From the back of 
the neck springs a doable ruff, composed of slen- 
de? pluaies, with slightly dilated extremities; the 
frst series are: short and orange-coloured, with a 
black: spot.-at, the end of each feather; the others 
are longer and pale yellow. The wing-coverts are 
orange-coloured, with transverse blackish crescents ; 
from the tail-coverts spring two long slender shatts 
of:golden green, | 


1569, 1560, 1561.—Emeraup Birp or PARADISE 


(Paradisea apoda). Body above, breast, and abdo- 
men, marrvon-brown; front covered with close-set 
feathers of a velvety-black, shot. with emerald-green ; 
top of the head and upper part of the neck citron- 
yellow ; upper part of the throat golden green ; front 
of the neck violet-brown; flanks adorned with 
bundles of very long lumes, with Joose barbules of a 
ellowish-white, slightly spotted towards the ex- 
tremity.with’ purpled-red : these plumes extend far 
beyond the tail-feathers. Two long horny shafts, 
' furnished with stiff haira, take their rise on each side 
of the rump, and extend somewhat circularly to 
@ length of nearly two feet. Beak horn-colour; feet 
lead-colour; length from the end of the beak to the 
extremity of the tuil-feathers, thirteen inches, 

Female.—¥ront and fore part of the neck of a 
deep marroon-brown; head, neck, and back red- 
dish-yellow; wings and tail of adeep and brilliant 
marroon-colour; bellyand breast white ; no floating 
plumes. (Fig. 1561.) _ 7 

This species, which is not so common as the little 
emerald (Paradisea Papuensis, Latham), inhabits 
the islands of Arou, Tidor, and Wagiou, as well as 
New Guinea. 

We owe the most modern account of these birds 
in a state of nature to M. Lesson, who, though he 
deeply laments his short stay at New Guinea (only 
thirteen days), appears to have made the best use of 
his time. 

‘The Birds of Paradise,” says M. Lesson, “or at 
feast the emerald (Paradisea apoda, Linn.), the only 
species concerning which we possess authentic in- 
telligence, live in troops in the vast forests of the 
country of the Papuans, a.group of islands situated 
under the equator, and which 1s composed of the 
islands Arou, Wagiou, and the great island called 
New Guinea. They are birds of e, changing 
ena quarters according to the monsoons. The fe- 
males congregate in troops, assemble upon the tops 
of the highest trees in the forests, and all cry 
together to call the males, These last are always 
alone in the midat of some fifteen females, which 
compose their seraglio, after the manner of the gal- 
linaceous birds. ; ae 

‘‘The Manucode presented itself twice in our 
shooting excursions, and we killed the male and fe- 
male. ‘This species would seem to be monogamous, 
or perhaps it is énly separated into pairs at the pe- 
‘riod of laying. In the woods this bird has no bril- 
liancy; its fine-coloured plumage is not discovered, 
and the tints of the female are dull. It loves to 
take its station on the teak-trees, whose ample 
foliage shelters it, and whose smal] fruit forms its 
nourishment. Its irides are brown, and the feet are 
‘of a delicate azure. The Papuans call it Saya. 

*8oon after our arrival on this land of promise 
(New Guinea) for,the naturalist, I was on’ a shoot- 
ing excursion. Scarcely had I. walked some hun- 
dred paces in those ancient forests, the daughters of 
time, whose sombre depth was perhaps the most 
ificent and stately sight that I had ever seen, 
when « Bird of Paradise struck my view: it flew 

efully and in undulations; the feathers of its 
sides formed,an elegant and aédrial plume, which, 


without exaggeration, bore no remote resemblance . 


to a brilliant meteor. Surprived, astounded, enjoy- 
ing an inexpressible gratification, I devoured this 
splendid bird with my eyes; but my emotion was 
go great that I forgot to shoot at it, and did not re- 
collect that I had «gun in my hand till it was far 


or One-can scaroely‘have a just idea of the Para- 
dise-birds from the skins which the Papuans sell to 
the Malays, and which come tousin Europe. These 
people formerly hunted the birds to decorate the 
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turbans of their chiefs. They call them Mambé- 
fore in their tongue, and kill them ‘during the night 
by climbing the trees where they perch, and shoot- 
ing them with arrowe made for the purpose, and 
very short, which they make with the stem of the 
leaves of « palm (latanier). The Campongs or vil- 
lages of Ma ia and of Emberbakane are celebrated 
for the quantity of birds which they prepare, and all 
the art of their inhabitants is directed to taking off 
the feet, skinning, thrusting a little stick through 
the body, and drying it in the smoke. Some, more 

adroit, at. the solicitation of the Chinese merchants, 

dry them with the feet on. The price of a Bird of 

Paradise among the Papuans of the coast isa piastre 

at least. We killed, during our stay at New 

Guinea, a acore of these birds, which I prepared for 

the most part. . .. 

‘The emerald, when alive, is of the size of the com- 
mon jay: its feet and beak are bluish; the irides 
are of a brilliant yellow ; -its motions are sively and 
agile; and in general, it never perches except upon 
the summit of the moat lofly trees. When it de- 
scends, it is for the purpces of eating the fruits of 
the Jesser trees, or when the sun in full power com- 
pels it to seek the shade. It has a fancy for certain 
trees, and makes the neighbourhood re-echo with its 
piercing voice. This cry indicated to us the move- 
ments of these birds, e were on the watch for 
them, and it was thus that we came to kill them; 
for when a male Bird of Paradise has’ perched, and 
hears a rustling in the stillness of the forest, he is 
silent and does not move. His call is vwke, voike, 
vorke, voiko, strongly articulated. The ery of the 
female is the same, but she raises it much more 
feebly. The latter, deprived of the brilliant plumage 
of the male, is clad in sombre attire. We met with 
them assembled in scores, on every tree, while the 
males, always solitary, appeared but rarely. 

“It is at the rising and setting of the sun that the 
Bird of Paradise goes to seek its food. In the 
middle of the day it remains hidden under the ample 
foliage of the teak-tree, and comes not forth. It 
seems to dread the scorching rays of the sun, and to 
be unwilliig to expose itself to the attacks of a 
Yival, 2. 2. 6 6 

“In order to shoot Birds of Paradise, travellers 
who visit New Guinea should remember that it is 
necessary to leave the ship early in the morning, to 
arrive at the foot of a teak-tree or fig-tree, which 
these birds frequent for the aake of the fruit— 


August)—before half-past four, and to remain mo- 
tionleas till some of the males, urged by hunger, 
light upon the branches within range. It is indis- 
pensably requisite to have a gun which wil! carry 
very far with effect, and that the grains of shot 
should be Jarge; for it is very difficult to kill an 
emerald outright, and if he be only wounded it is 
very seldom that he is not lost in thickets so dense 
that there is no finding the way without a compass. 

“The little emerald Paradise-bird (Paradisea Pa- 
puensis) feeds, without doubt, on many substances 
in astate of liberty. I can affirm that it lives on 
the sceds of the teak-tree, and on a fruit called ami- 


hou, of a roxy white, insipid and mucilaginous, of 
. the size of a small European fig, and which belongs 


to a free of the genus Ficus.” 

M. Lesson then goes on to state that he saw two 
Birds of Paradise which had been kept in a cage for 
more than six months by the principal Chinese 
merchant at Amboyna. They were always in mo- 
tion, and were fed with boiled rice, but they had a 
special fondness for cockroaches (blatta). 

Bennett, in his ‘Wanderings,’ gives the followin 
account of a Bird of Paradise (Paradisea a oda 
which he found in Mr. Beale’s aviary at Macao, 
where it had been confined nine years, exhibiting 
no appearance of age :-— 

“This elegant creature has a light, playful, and 


‘graceful manner, with an arch look; dances about 


when a visitor approaches the cage, and seems 
delighted at being made an object of admira- 
tion; its notes are very peculiar, resembling the 
cawing of the raven, but its tones are by far 
more varied. During four months of the year, from 
May to August, it moults. Jt washes itself regu- 
larly twice daily, and, after having performed its 
ablations, throws its delicate feathers up neatly over 
the head, the quills of which feathers have a pecu- 
liar structure, so as to enable the bird to effect this 
object. Its food during confinement is boiled rice, 
mixed up with soft egg, together with plantains, 
and living insects of the grasshopper tribe; these 
insects, when thrown to him, the bird contrives to 
catch in hig beak with great celerity : it will eat in- 
sects in a living state, but will not touch them when 
dead. 

‘*T observed the bird, previously to eating a 
hopper given him in an entire or unmutilated state, 
place the insect upon the perch, keep it firmly fixed 
with the claws, and divesting it of the legs, wings, 
&c., devour it, with the head always placed first. 
The servant who attends upon him to clean the 
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cage, give him food, &e., strips off the legs, wings, 
&c., of the insects when alive, giving them to the 
bird as fast as he oan devour.them. ut rarely alights 
open the ground, and so proud iy. the ereature-of its 
elegant dress, that it never permite a soil to. rémain 
upon it, and it may frequently be seen: spreadin 
out its wings and feathers, and regarding its splendid 
self'in every direction, to observe whether the whole 
of its plumage is in an unsullied condition. . It does 
not suffer from the opld weather during the winter 
—— 4 riepapee garde exposing the elegant bird 
o the bleak northerly wi ways very garticu- 
larly avoided. . . - . Bs en 
_ “The apunds uttered by thia bird are very pecu- 
liar; that which appears to be a note of congratula- 
tion resembles somewhat the cawing of a raven, but 
changes to a varied scale of musical gradations, as 
he, hi, ho, haw, repeated rapidly and frequently, as 
lively and playfully he hops round and along his 
perch, descending to the second perch to be ad- 
mired, and congratulate the stranger who has niade 
f visit to inspect him; he frequently raises his voice, 
sending forth notes of such power as to be head at 
a long distance, and as it could scarcely be supposed 
so delicate a bird could utter; these notes are whock, 
whock, whock, whock, uttered ina barking tone, the 
Jast being given in a low tone as a conclusion, 

‘A drawing of the bird, of the natural size, was 
made by a Chinese artist. The bird advanced stead. 
fastly towards the picture, uttering at the name time 
its cawing congratulatory notes; it did not appear 
excited by rage, but pecked gently at the repre. 
sentation, jumping about the perch, knocking its 
mandibles together with a clattering molag. and 
cleaning them against the perch, as If ‘welcoming 
the arnval of a companion. Affer the tral of the 
picture, a looking-& ass was ris to see what 
effect it would produee upon the bird, ahd the 1e- 
sult was nearly the same; he regarded the reflec- 





' tion of himself most steadfastly in the mirror, never 
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quitting it during the time it remained before him 
When the glass was removed to the lower from the 
upper perch he instantly followed, but would. not 
descend upon the floor of the cage when it was 
placed so low. . 2. + . 

“One of the best opportunities of seeing this 
splendid bird in all its eauty of action, as well as 


' display of plumage, is early in the morning, when 
' he makes his toilet; the beautiful subalar plumage 
' is then thrown out, and cleaned from any spot that 
(our stay was from the 26th of July to the 9th of | 


———— ee 


may sully its purity by being passed gently through 
the bill; the short chocolate-coloured wings are ex- 
tended to the utmost, and as he keeps them in a 
steady, flapping motion, as if in imitation of their 
use in flight, at the same time raising up the deli- 
cate long feathers over the back, which are spread 
in a chaste and elegant manner, floating like films 
inthe ambientair, . . . . 

“J never yet beheld a soi] on its feathers. After 
expanding the wings, it would bring them together 
so as fo conceal the head, then bending it gracefully, 
it would inspect the state of its plumage under- 
neath, This action if repeats in quick succession, 
ulfering at the time its croaking notes; at then 
pecks and cleans its plumage in every part within 
reach, and throwing oul the elegant and delicate 
tuft of feathers underneath the wings, seemingly 


- with much care, and with nota little pride, they 


are cleaned in’ succession, if required, by throwing 
them abroad, elevating them, and passing them in 
succession through the bill. Then turning its back 
to the spectator, the actions above mentioned are 
repeated, but not in so careful a manner: elevating 
its tuil and long shaft feathers, it raises the delicate 
plumage of a similar character to the subalar, form- 
ing a beautitul dorsal crest, and, throwing its feathers 
up with much grace, srpesss as proud as a lady 
dressed in her full ball-dress. Having completed 
tlie toilet, he utters the usual cawing notes, at the 
same time looking aren at the spectators, 4 if 
ready to receive all the admiration that it considers 
its elegant fourm and display of plumage demands ; 
it then takes exercise by hopping, in a rapid but 
graccful manner, from one end of the upper perch 
to the other, and descends suddenly upon the second 
perch, close to the bars of the cage, looking out for 
the grasshoppers which it is accustomed to receive 
atthetime. . . . . 

“ His prepennis ower inthe feet is very strong, 
and, still retaining Pin hold, the bird will turn him- 
self round upon the perch. He delights to be shel- 
tered from the glare of the sun, as that luminary isa 
great source of annoyance fo him if permitted to 
dart its fervant rays directly upon the cage. The 
iris, frequently expanding and earl adds to 
the arch look of this animated bird, as he throws 
the head on one side to glance at visitors, uttering 
the cawing notes or barking loud. . . . Haye 
ing concluded, he jumps down to the Jower perch 
in search of donations of living grasshoppers. 

“The bird is not at all ravenous in its habits of 
feeding, but it eats rice leisurely, almost grain by 
grain. Should any of the insects le into his 
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1887 —Golden Bird of Paradise. 
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1d40—Emereld Bird of Paradise. 
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186).—mnessld Bird of Paradise: Female. 








1868.— Head of Fire-crested lonraco 





1363.—Chilian Plant cutter 
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1864 —Senegal Coly. 
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as is 
‘dtga'fall' upon the floor, he will not descend to them, 
ing to be fearful that in so doing he should 
“felicate plumage ; he theretore seldom or 
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" fewer descends, except to perform his ablutions in 


the pan of water placed at the bottom of the cage 
expressly for his use.” ; 

n the ‘ Zool. Soc.,’ 1840, p. 13, will be 
found an aocouat’ef the same individual by Mr. G. 
T. Lay, which ar the same facts as those 
detailed by Mr, nett, excepting that he explains 
more’ ¢ or “serenade” of the bird, 
the notes are repeated in harmonic pro- 
gression, thus ir: . 


a 
’ 






“The first four notes are very exactly intonated, 
very clear, and very sweet; the leat three are re- 
peated in a kind of caw, a very high refinement of 
the voice of a daw or a crow, yet passessing a strik- 
ing resemblance ; and this ry tear hd affinity 
between the crows and the birds ; while 
this serenade is ‘uttered, the black pupil, encircled 
by a golden iris, Waxes or wanes as creature 
wishes to contemplate more distiget or nearer ob- 
jects.” a Sone 

Fig. 1562 represents a group of Birds of Paradise : 
a, the Emerald; 6 the Golden; c, the Incompa- 
rable; d@, the Cloudy; e, the Superb. 


Family PHYTOTOMID (PLANT-CUTTERS). 


Some ornithologists place the Plant-Cutters, the 
Colies, the Touracos, and Plantain-eaters under 
one family head, of which they constitute so many 
distinct tribes; we are inclmed, however, to regard 
them as the types of distinct forms, that is, consti- 
tuting so many erat sections; and this appcars to 
be the opinion of Mr. G. Gray, excepting that he 
considers the Plant-cuttera to be one of the tribes 
composing the extensive family of the Fringillidir. 

Mr. Swainson characterizes the Plant-cutters as 
having the bilJ serrated, but not swollen, and the 
feet with two or with three anterior toes, and one 
backward, In the genus Hireus the tocs are only 
three. In size and aspect he compares these birds 
to the bullfinches. e species are limited in num- 
ber. 


1568.—-TuHze Criztan PLanr-Currer 


(Phytotoma rara). It is to Molina that we are prin- 
cipally indebted for our knowledge of the habits of 
this bird, which, from the depredations it comants, 
is subject to incessant persecution. It feeds on 
plants of the most tender nature, cutting them off 
close to the rout ; and, not content with merely satis- 
fying its appetite, it has the destructive habit of 
cropping close a quantity of (hem without touching 
them further; thus injuring the fields of rising 

rain while the blade is peeping above the sur- 
ace. 

The Chilian Plant-cutter builds its nest on the 
most lofty trees, in obscure and but little frequented 
spots, and, consequently, generally rears its brvod in 
safety, notwithstanding the reward which Molina 
says is (or in his time was) given to children and 
other persons who destroy the eggs. 

The same writer states that its numbers were in 
his time considerably diminished, and adds, ‘‘I do 
not know whether this circumstance is because a 
price is set on its head, or on account of its naturally 
small degree of fecundity.” 

In size this bird nearly equals a thrush; its bill is 
rather Jarge, straight, conical, and with the edges 
serrated ; the tail is moderate and rounded, The 
colour 1s dusky-grey upon the back, rather clearer 
on the under surface; the points of the quills and 
the tail are black. Its voice is a hoarse, interrupted 
note. 


Family COLIAD (THE COLIES). 


These birds, the Oiseaux-Souris, or Mouse-Birds, of 
Le Vaillant, so called from their sombre colours, 
soft and silky plumage, and mode of creeping about 
the branches, are natives of Afiica and India, They 
are gregarious in their habits, and infest gardens and 
cultivated spots for the sake of fruits, upon which 
they subsist. It is seldom that they are scen upon 
the ground; like titmice, they climb about the 
branches, clinging in every attitade, and assisting 
themselves with the beak in the manner of parra- 
keets. They build their nests, which are spacious 
and round, in little groups, and, as Le Vaillant 
states, sleep suspended with their heads downwards, 
and that when it is cold, they are found s0 be- 
numbed in the morning that they may be taken onc 
after the other. Their flesh is delicate. The 
females lay five or six egys, 


1564,—Tuz Sznzaau Cory 


Colius Senegalensis, Latham). Bill short, conical 
Gently compressed, with Se aoee mandible some- 


MUSEUM OF. ANIMATED NATURE. 


what arched, and the edges of both serrated ; mes | 


long; tail very long and graduated; feet we 
formed for olinging; the eye is surrounded by a 
naked reddish skin; the genera] plumage is pearl- 
grey with greenish reflexions, excepting the 
ihe which is yellow, and the abdomen, which 
is ruddy. 


Family MUSOPHAGIDA (PLANTAIN- 
EATERS). 


This family contains the genera Corythaix, Chizm- 
rhis, and Musophaga. In these genera the bill is 
serrated, and the outer of the anterior toes capable 
of being directed obliquely backwards. 

The genus Corythaix is thus characterized :—Bill 
short, high and greatly compressed, with the ridge 
arched ; head crested, the frontal feathers reposing 
over the nostrils; wings short and eourded tail 
long, broad, and rounded ; feet strong; claws short ; 
plumage lustrous and silky. The Touracos are 
most beautiful birds; and feed principally on soft 
frutta, displaying great address among the branches 
of the trees, They are natives of Africa, and tenant 
the forests, perching on the highest branches, often 
out of the reach of gunshot: their voice is sonorous, 
They breed, hke Toucans, in hollow trees. In 
captivity, judging from the individuals we have per- 
sonally , they ure very gentle and soon become 
ecg a size oe : ea oH our common 
ay; the preyailing colour of the plumage 1s green, 
diversified -with violet, purple, ae red, In the 
‘ Proceeds. Zool, Soc,,’ 1834, p. 3, will be found an 
account of the anatomy of the Corythaix porphyreo- 
lopha, by Professor Owen, and in ‘the ‘ Proceeds,’ 
for 1836, p. $2, our account of the dissection of 
the Corythaix Buffonii. 


1565.—Tuz Senneaau Touraco 


(Corythaiz Senegalensis), In this species the crest 
consists of long silky feathers which sweep back- 
wards over the top of the head ; when, however, the 
bird is excited, the crest is elevated, and assumes a 
compressed subconical shape, giving to the head a 
helmeted appearance. ig. 1666 represents the 
head of this species, and well displays the form of 
the beak, the extent of naked skin around the eye, 
and the arrangement of the plumes of the crest. 


1567.—Tus Fine-cresten Touraco 


(Gorythaiz erythrolophus). C. igniceps, T.esson ; 
Musophaga Foulinn, Tecaminck® In this species 
the silky crest is erect, compressed, and of a red 
colour; the sides of the head and throat are white ; 
the general plumage is green, inchning to bluish on 
the under parts; the quill-feathers are rich purple- 
violet; the bill is yellow; the feet dusky; eyes 
large, red, and brilliant. Fig. 1568 represents the 
head, which may be compared with that of the 
Senegal Touraco, 

In the * Proceeds. Zool. Soc,’ June 14, 1831, isthe 
description of the C. porphyreolopha, Vigors ; and 
in the ‘ Proceeds.’ for 1839, p. 34, the description 
of a new species, the C. macroihynchus, Fraser. 

It was in pursuit, we believe, of thé Corythaix 
Buffonn that Le Vaillant met with an accident that 
might have terminated the enthusiastic traveller's 
adventures. Having succeeded in bringing atouraco 
to the ground from its lofty perch, he could not 
immediately find it, and stamping in his vexation at 
the loss, little aware of what was beneath him, 
broke through into one of the covered pits which 
the Hottentots dig for the purpose of catching 
buffaloes, elephants, &c. 


1569.—Tnx VARIFGATED Tovuraco 


raced variegata). Touraco huppeé-col of Le 
aillant; Phasianus Africanus, Latham; Muso- 
phaga variegata, Vieillot. 

The genus Chizeerhis differs from Corythaix in 
the greater size and sharpness of the bill, in the 
lengthened form of the wings, and in the nostnls 
being unobscured by feathers; habits, those of the 
Touracos in general. The present bird is a native 
of Africa. Its colour is light grey above, a blackish 


_ stripe down each feather; top of the head and 


throat as far as the breast chestnut-brown; under 
rlumage na hoa the breast white, each feather 
hevitig a dark central stripe ; quill-feathers blackish, 
with a apn of pure white, varying in size at the 
middle of the inner webs ; tertiaries and middle tail- 
feathers grey, tipped with black; lateral feathers 
black; bill yellow ; legs grey; crest placed on the 
back of the head. Total length twenty inches. 


1570.— Taz Viorzt Pranram-Eater 


(Musophaga violacea), In this genus the bill 
resembles that of Chizesrhis, but the base enormously 
dilated so as to Hwee like a casque or helmet over 
the fore part of the head as far as the crown, where 
its thickened sides form a semicircle ; nostrils naked, 
oval, open, and pierced in the middle of the bill; 
wings, feet, and tail, as in Corythaix 


: (Tovnacos. 
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This richy- : d and magnificent bird is a 
native of ie oe oat oe 1. Its descrip. 
tion is as follows :~—Jill ne ow pessing into 
crimson orbits and nD; féathers the ‘crown 
cjose and fine, and ofa rich crimson; a white mark 
beginning below the eye extends above the ear; 
secondary and of the. prim aus carmine, 
with lilac reflexions ma w tad - tipped with 
blackish violet, whtsh is the gethéral colour of the 
plumage, only that it changes (d’ a rety deep green 
on the under parts, and is very yioh on the tail; 


a 






legs strong and black. 


Family BUCERID (HORNBILLS). 


These strange-looking birds, characterizd the 

enormous development of the beak, are natives af 
India and Africa. Not only is the beak of immense 
magnitude, but the. tpper mandible is furnished 
with projecting appendages, adding greatly to its 
entire dimensions, and in some species encroaching 
over the top of the head. These appendages in- 
crease with age ; in young birds they are very small, 
and their figure is undefined, and it is gradually 
that they acquire their enormous dimensions. The 
immense beak, thus furnished, seems to be heavier 
than it is (and it is by no means light), for the 
additional appendage 1s cellular internally; the 
edges of both mandibles are roughly notched. The 
structure of the toes and the shortness of the tarsi 
of the Hornbills indicate arboreal habits. The 
middle and outer toes are united as faras the second 
joint, and the under surface of the whole is flat and 
palm-like in order to give a firm close hold upon 
the branch (see Fig, 1671, the head and foot of 
Buceros Rhinoceros ; and Fig. 1572, a section of the 
skull). In their food these birds appear to be om- 
nivorous, fruits, eggs, young birds, reptiles, and 
even carrion forming their diet. Of the fruit of the 
Ficus Indica and of the Banyan, they are said to be 
very fond, and also, according to Bontius, of nut- 
megs, which impart an aromatic flavour to the flesh, 
which is delicate: this account apples more ex- 
clusively to the Buceros Hydrocorax, Linneeus; for 
respecting the Buceros Rhinoceros he says, ‘ It 
lives on the carcasses and intestines of animals, and 
waits upon the hunters who kill wild cattle, boars, 
and stags, to gorge itself with the entrails of the 
slain beasts.” 

M. Lesson sums up the habits of the Hornbills 
thus :—Those of Africa live on carrion : those of the 
East Indies seek for fruits, especially nutmegs, and 
their flesh thence acquires a delicious flavour, 
Their flight is performed by repeated strokes of the 
wings, and the air which they displace, joined to 
the clattering of their mandibles, occasions a great 
and very disquieting noise in the forests, when tho 
cause Is unknown. ‘This noise, capable of inspiring 
ferror, does not ill resemble those flaws of rough 
and sudden winds (“grains de vent brusques et 
subits ”) which aise 50 unexpectedly between the 
tropics, and blow so violently. The Europeans 
established at the Moluccas think that the furrows 
which are seen on the bill of the Hornbills are the 
result of age, and that cach furrow signifies a year; 
whence the name of Jerarvogel, which they give {o 
these birds. Mr. Swainson remarks that the Horn- 
bills are gregarious nowy birds, generally of a very 
Jarge size, and are restricted to the Old World; that 
they are omnivorous, feeding both on animals and 
vegetubles ; that some, however, seem only to par- 
take of the latter food; while others, wpon the 
authority of Le Vaillant, feed upon carnon. The 
Buceros cavatus dissected by Mr. Owen was observed 
to be more attached to animal than to vegetable 
food, and would quit any other substance if a dead 
mouse was offered to it. This it would swallow 
entire, after squeezing it twice or thnce with the 
bill; and no castings were noticed. Mr. Owen, 
however, adds that Petiver has borne testimony to 
its regurgitating habits. 

The progressive motion of these birds on the 
ground is by hopping or jumping along. Major- 
General Hardwicke expresses surprise at, this, and 
at their perching with such security, as their feet 
are formed for walking, and better suited to the 
ground than the trees; an error which a considera- 
tion of the form and shortness of the tarsi, the 
structure of the toes, and the general contour of 
the birds might, one would think, have prevented, 

Active and alert, notwithstanding the magnitude’ 
of their beaks, these birds lightly traverse the 
branches of the forest, and leap from one to an- 
other till the highest is attained: they then often 
stop and utter a loud roaring sound, which may be 
heard at a considerable distance, and is alarming to 
those who do wot know whence it proceeds. 
noise thus uttered, and which is most bably 
their call-note, throws a light upon the desi n of 
the hollow protuberance surmounting the bill; it 
acts as a sounding-board, increasing the reverbera- 
tion of the air. With regard to the huge benk 
itself, many conjectures have been entertained as 











to its p waite, 
— Wiceausety ecaaoe of ~ it perhaps con- 

utes & weapon of defence against mon- 
keys, and other doimals which may seek to assail 
its nest; some have supposed that it might 
be empl in dragging snakes and lizard» fiom 
their lurking-plaees, or ‘young birds and eggs fiom 
the recesses Of the trunks of aged trees. The 
tongue is short, Jar, and smooth. For an 
account of the anstomy of the hornbill, see ‘ Pio- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 1833, p. 102, ct 
seq. : 

. 1873.~Tims Ranwocenos Horvsiip 


Buceros Rhinoceros). This species is a native of 
ndia and the Indian Islands, and 1s to be seen in 
most museums, specimens being often brought to 
Europe. Though there may be some varicty trom 

and circumstances, the bill will be generally 
found to be about ten inches long and of a yel- 
lowish-white ; the upper mandible red at the base, 
the lower black. The horn, or casque, varied with 
black and white. ‘The body black, of a dirty white 
Leow and posteriorly, tail about twelve iaches, 
the feathers white at the base and tip, black in the 
middle; feet and claws obscure zrey The feathers 
of oe and back of the neck are loose and 
air-like. 


1574.—THer Concave Hornsiun 


(Buceros cavatus), This large species 18 a native 
of India, the Himalaya rane, Java, and most of 
the islands in the Indian Arclupelago — It w figured 
in the *‘ Century’ by Mr. Gould, who thus desciibes 
it —"* Throat, ear-coveits, cucle round the eye, and 
@ narrow band at the occipital edge of the protu- 
berance of the beah, black, neck dirty stiaw- 
colour, the feathers of the back of the nech elon- 
gated ; the body and wings black, greate: coverts 
and quill feathers tipped with white ; thighs, upper 
and under tail-coveits, white, as is the tail also, 
with the exception ot a broad black band about 
three inches from the tip ; beak yellowish, inclining 
to scarlet at the tip; under mandible black at the 
base ; tarm blach. The food of the Buceros cava- 
tus, like that of other hornbills, consists of fruits, 
berries, flesh, and even cainon , in shorf, if may be 
considered as strictly omnivorous” (Gould ) 

We may add that this and the othe: species have 
the habit of throwing them foed up in the au with 
a jeik, and dexterously catching it, when they 
swallow it at once. 


Family UPUPIDE (IIOOPOES) 


This limited family group has been a soit of stum- 
bling-block to ormthologists, who have differcd 
widely as to its affinities, and consequently its 
situafionin a natuial arrangement Linneus placed 
the Hoopoe near the Bee-eater , Meyer, between the 
Ouioles and Cuckoos ; Vieillot, Vigors, and Swainson, 
in the same group with the Piomeiops; the Prince 
of Canino assigns it a place between the Kingfisher 
and Mumming-biuds. For ourselves we are stiongly 
inclined to beheve that the Hoopoe 1s very nearly 
allied to the gieat birds just noticed, viz, the 
Hornbills, and such, we believe, 15 the opimion o! 
Mr. Gould. Thue 18s much in form, food, anu 
habits in which they agree; the beak in the Hoopoe, 
it 1s true, 18 slender and elongated, arched, trangulas, 
and destitute of appendages, but it i» used in the 
same manner and for the same purposes as that of 
the Hornbill, namely, tor seizing food, as insects, 
squeezing them to death, and thiowmng them with a 
Jerk into the throat The bill, moreover, is short and 
nearly straight, with a cylindiecal point in the young, 
and giadually acquues its full development, which 
is in fact that of horn continucd in extension far 
beyond the true osscous mandibles (See Fig 1575, 
Head of Hoopoe.) The tongue 1» short and trique- 
tral, the feet, from the increased length of the hind 
toe and size of the nat], age better adapted for te:- 
restiial progression, but the middle and outer toes 
ure united as far as the first joint In the gencial 
contour, and in the arrangement of the markings of 
the plumage, we may detect a resemblance to the 
Hornbills, as also in their mode of nidification, 
namely, in the hollows of decayed trees = Without, 
however, insisting on this point, or entering intua 
disquisition foreign to om present design, let us at 
once proceed to give some account of the economy 
of the Hoopoes, of which three species Bre recog- 
nised—one Atnecan, another Indian, a third almost 
universally spread, being found in Europe, India, 
China, and other parts of Asia, and in Africa. 


1576, 1577, 1578. —Tue Hoorox 


Upupa Epops, Linn.). This is the troy (Epops) of 
te Greeks (Aritot., ‘Hist. Anim ,’1. 25 1x 11, 2x. 
15, 49; Anatoph., ‘ Birds,’ 228, et seq ; Pausanias, 
x. 4); pa and Epops of the ancient Italians 
(Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist,’ x. 29; xxx.6; Ovid,‘ Metam., 


“YS has been suggested as a 






U , Gallo del Paradiso 
Galleto de magio, Pubu a. Bubbole, Pupita, and 
Upupa of the modern Itahans ; Hupe, Huppe, Put- 
put, Huput, and Lupoge of the French; el Abubilla 
of the Spanish; Wiedehopf of the Germans: de 
Hoppe of the Nethe:landers; Haztogel of the 
Swedes ; ‘Her-fugl of the Danes ; Smerda Kaura of 
Scopoli; Dung bird and Hoopoe of the modern 
British; y Goppog of the ancient British. 

The Hoopoe is a bird of migratory habits, extend- 
ing as far north 1 the summer as Denmark, Sweden, 
and Russe. It 1s common in many parts of 
Gemany, Holland, France, and Spain; bat is, com- 
paratively speaking, a rare visitor to our sland, 
though instances have been known of its having 
bred in_this country, and more undoubtedly would 
occur, did not the appearance of a pair of these 
buds call up incessant attempts at their destruction. 
Gilbert White, in hie ‘ History of Selborne’ (Jette: x1 ), 
instances a pair of Hoopoes which one summe: 
vised his premises, frequenting for some weeks an 
ornamented piece of ground adjoining the gaiden 
“They used to march about in a stately manne:, 
saa in the walks many times in the day, and 
seemed disposed to breed in my outlet, but were 
fightened and persecuted by idle boys, who would 
never let them be at :est” The Hoopoe aftects 
moist and low situations, in the neyzhbourhood of 
woods and thickets, where it finds suitable food 

Pliny has noticed this species as “obscene 
yastu avis ,’’and Pennant, after stating that it breeds 
in hollow trees, and feeds on insects, adds that the 
ancients believed that it made its nest of the most 
disgusting matenals, so far 1s certain, that ita hole 
Is excessively foetid from the tainted fuod it brings 
to its young 

In the ‘ Magazine of Natural Hustory ’ it 1s stated 
that on the Bordeaux ade of the Guwonne and nea 
the city me Jage pl aati of marshy giound inte- 
sected by bioad ditches and creeks terminating in 
the river, where poplats and willows are planted 
for the sake of their twigs used for tying the vines 
These tiees boaang topped become very stout, and as 
they decay at the centre in a few years, they ae 
attacked by numerous insects, paiticularly the 
Foumica fuhginosa Here the Hoopoes ae fre- 
quently seen examining the rotten wood, and teed- 
ing on the insects which abound therein. It 18 
further remarked, that the Hoopoe flies low, and 
seldom, unless disturbed, its food being so abundant 
as to require but little search, and that it breeds in 
a hollow willow about the end of May, the young 
coming out in June 

Indeed they bieed, generally, in hollow trees, 
and, notwithstanding the accounts of the disgust- 
ing matenals which they were said to une, noticed 
by Aristotle and othe: writers, form a nest of a 
few dried grass-stalky and feathers, laying eggs 
varying {rom four to seven in number, of a pale 
lavender-giey, about an inch and a half Jong and 
about eight lines broad 

In a state of nature the Hoopve 1s much upon 
the giound during the day, generally in moist silua- 
tions, where 1f may meet with its insect food 
Bechstein gives the following interesting account, 
wiitten by M. von Schawioth, im his‘ Cage-Buda. 
“With great care and attention I was able last 
summer to rear two young hoopoes, taken from a 
nest which was placed at the top of an uak-tiee 
These hittle buds followed me everywhere, and 
when they heard me at a distance, showed then joy 
by a particular chirping, jumped injo the ai, or, as 
soon as 1 was seated, climbed upon my clothes, 
particulaily when giving them their food f10m 4 
pan of milk, the qeam of which they swallowed 
greedily ; ey Climbed Ingher and higher, toll af 
last they perched on my shoulders, and sometimes 
on my head, caressing me very affectionately  not- 
withstanding this, I had only to speak a word to 1d 
myself of their company; they would then immedi- 
ately retire to the stove. Generally, they would 
observe my eyes to discover what my temper might 
be, that they might act accordingly I icd them 
like the nghtingales, or with fhe universal paste, 
to which 1 sometimes added insects: they would 
never touch earth-woirms, but were very fond ol 
beetles and May-bugs these they first killed, and 
then beat them with their beak into a hind of 
oblong ball, when this was done, they threw tt 
into the air, that they might catch it and swallow 
it lengthwise , if if fell across the throat, they were 
obliged to begin again Instead of bathing, they 
roll in the sand. I took them one day into a neigh- 
bouring field, that they might catch insects for 
themselves, and had then an opportunity of 1e- 
marking their innate fear of birds of prey, and their 
instinct under if. As soon as they perceived a 
raven, or even a pigeon, they were on their bellies 





m the twinkling of an eye, their wings stretched | 
| Terens wus transfurmed ( Metam hb. vi) — 


ont by the side of their head, so that the large 
quill-teathers touched; they were thus surrounded 
by a sort of crown, formed by the feathers of the 
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tail and wings, the head leaning on the back with | 
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inting upwards; in this qurlou posture 
they might be taken for an old sen ks the 
bird which fiightened them wan gm they jumped 
up immediately, uttering cries oy, ey Were 
very fond of lying in the sun; they showed therr 
content by iepeating in a quivering tone, vec, vec, 
vec; when angry: their notes are and the 
male, which 1s known by its coloyr Delng redder, 
cries hoop, hoop. The temale had trick of 
dragging 11s tood about the room: means it 


was covered with small feathers and other rabbish 
which by degrees tormed into an indigestible ball 
in its stomach, about the size of a nut, of which it 
died. The male hved through the winter; but not 
quitting the heated stove, ite beak became so dry 
that the two parts separated, and remained more 
than an inch apart: thus it died miserably." 

Mi Yarnell has recorded the manners of a Hoo- 
poe in the possession of Mr, Bartlett, the preserver 
of birds, in Museum Stieet. “This bird,” says Mr. 
Yariell, ‘18 quite tame, and, when unexeited, the 
hich crest falls flat over the top of the head and co- 
vers the occiput; it takes a meal-worm from the 
hand very teadily, nibbles and pinches it between 
the ends of the mandibles, then putting it on the 
ground, stikes it several blows with the point of tho 
beak, when the insect 1s apparently dead, o1 dis- 
abled, it 1s again taken up, and by a particular mo- 
tion of the head, which as thrown backward, and the 
beak open, the meal-worm drops into the gape of 
the mouth and ss swallowed, The call for another 
Isa sharp note, but it also utters at times a sound 
closely resembling the word oop, hoop, hoop, but 
breathed ont so sottly, yet rapidly, as to remind the 
heare: of the note of the dove. This bird constantly 
tubs himaelf in the sand with which the bottom of 
his lage cage 1s supplied, dusting himself hike the 
latks, but takes gieat care to shake off any sand or 
giavel that may adhere to his tood, whch is raw 
meat, chopped, and builed egg He hides superfiu 
ous food, and resorts to his hoard when hungry 
When allowed to come out of lin cage, he takes 
short flights about the room; but would not be con- 
sidered a bird of great power upon the wing, yet the 
Bishop of Norwich has recorded that ‘one ap- 
proached # vessel in the middle of the Atlantic, and 
kept company with it a good way, but did not 
settle on board, which it probably would have done 
had it been tired.’ 

“At the moment of settling on the floor of (he 
100m, Mr. Bartlett s bird bends the head downwards 
till the point of the beak touches the floor, after 
which, as well as occamonally at other times, the 
long feathers forming the crest are alternately ele- 
vated and depressed in a slow and graceful manner, 
the bird assuming an appearance of great vivacity, 
runing on the ground with a a quick step. . 
Neckei, in his ‘Memoir on the Buds of Geneva,’ 
says hoopocs fight desperately, and leave the ground 
covered witb the feathers.” (¢ British Birds’) 

The oun eye of Sweden look on the ap- 
pearance of this bird as a presage of war-— 


mow awen’ J ation armata videtur '* 


and formerly the vulgar in our country esteemed it 
a forerunner of some calamity... The Turks call at 
Tir Chaous, or the messenget-bid, trom the resem. 
biance its crest has to the plumes worn by the 
Chaous, 01 ‘Turkish couners. 

The male Hoopoe in full plumage may be thus 
descmbed —Hlead beautifully crested, two parallel 
rows of long ieathe:s form an arched crest, extend 
ing from the base of the beak to the occiput , these 
feathers are of a ruddy buff colour, te:minated with 
blach head, neck, and breast vinous buff; upper 
part of the bach vinous grey, on the back a Jarge 
transversal band, wings and tai) black, on the 
wings ae five transversal bands of yellowish white, 
and on the tail is a very Jarge white band, bout the 
middle of the feathers, at about three fourths of the 
length of the quills 18 a large white band, abdomen 
white, with some Jongitudinal spots on the thighs, 
bill flesh-colour at its base and black towards the 
point. feet and iia brown Length twelve inches 
and ahalt. Tail-teathers only ten in number, 

Female less than the male, her crest shorter, and 
the tints of her plumage les vivid. 

The young when they Jc ave the nest have the bill 
sho:t, nearly straight, aud slightly cylindrical to- 
waids the pont, the fcathers of the crest shoit and 
olten terminated with black, without the white 
spot which 14 immcdiately below at in the adult; 
the white band of the tai) newer to the rump, the 

lumage washed, ax it were, with ash-colour; the 
bends on the wings less distinct and more yellowish, 
and a gicater quantity of longitudinal spots upon 
the belly and thighs 


2 (vid well dex mbes the hoopoe, into which, according to the fable 


“Tereus 
Vertitur in volgcrem ¢ eni stant in verticn cristm 
Prominet immodicum pro longé cuspide reatrum. 
Nomen Epops volucn facies urmata videtar.” 





1878.—Rhinoceras Hornbill. 1574,—=2Concave Hornbill. 





1572 —Seution of Head of Ritnoceros Hernbal. 
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1576.—Elead of Hoapor. 
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1585 .—Group of Tuucana. 





1383.——U pper eurfare of Toucan's Tongae 
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1901.—Jieads of Rook and Crew, 
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ORDER SCANSORES. 


Tux order Scansores ‘(les G , Cuvier) com 

rehends, in most systems o ment, all those 
Birds which have the toes in two directed 
forwards, and two backwards, the outermost of the 
Yates anterior being altered as to ifs position, and 

rought to assist the true hind toe in its action. 
Cénsequently the Trogons and the Pa rots are usually 
included in this order, but we conceive the former, 
notwithstanding their zygodactyle feet, to belong 
to.the fissirostral birds, and the latter to compose 
an order per se. Mr. G. R. Gray, in his ‘System 
of Birds,’ regards the order Scansores as consisting 
of the Toucans, the Parrots, the Woodpeckers, and 
the Cuckoos ; four families differing essentially from 
each other in habits and manners. ‘To ourselves 
it appears that the order is altogether artificial; it 
is founded only on one character, irrespective of 
weneral form, food, and economy of life. We ma 
add that this character (zygodactyle toes) is fal- 
lacious, for the foot of the woodpecker is utterly 
different in its structure both from that of the parrot 
and of the cuckoo. 

If we compare the order Scansores, as at present 
established, with the order Natatores (swimming- 
birds), we shall at once perceive that the latter 1s 
natural, that the groups it contains are bound 
together by Jinks of affinity more or less immediate ; 
while in the Scansores we shall find groups that 
have nothing in common as respects structure and 
modes of existence, and hence do we feel that their 
collocation is not truly natural. If the parrots, as 
is undoubtedly the case, constitute an order per se, 
on the same grounds do the woodpeckers, and 
perhaps also the cuckoos. As, however, the scttle- 
ment of questions such as these is not the object of 
our work, we shall at once proceed to the investi- 
tion of our pictorial specimens, 


Family RAMPHASTIDAi ({TOUCANS AND 
ARACARIS). 


These richly-coloured birds are at once remarkable 
for the magnitude and figure of the bill, which was 
known in Europe before the birds themselves. 
Belon (4.p. 1555), in the 28th chapter of the third 
book ‘ De Ja nature des Oyseaux vivants le Jong des 
riviéres ayant Je pied plat, nommez en Latin Pal- 
mi aves,’ gives a figure of the bill of the Toco 
Toucan, which he describes as belonging to a bird 
of the new world (terres neufues), and as being 
half a foot in length; pointed and black at the tip; 
white elsewhere; slightly notched along the edges ; 
hollow within; and so finely delicate that it is thin 
and transparent as parchment; its beauty, he ob- 
serves, has caused it to be kept in the cabinets of 
the curious. He further observes that he has not 
seen the bird itself, but suspects it to be one of those 
‘de pied plat,” and therefore places it among the 
river-birds. The same writer, in the ‘ Portraits 
d’Oyseaux,’ again figures the bill as belonging to a 
water-bird with this description: ‘* Bec d’un oyscau 
aquatique, apporté des terres neufues.” Belon’s error 
may be readily pardoned : such a beak as that of tho 
Toucan, seen for the first time when ornithology was 
not a science, would puzzle any naturalist. 

For upwards of a century alter the date of Belon’s 
works it does not appear that the birds themselves 
had found their way to England; the beak, how- 
ever, of one species was in the collection of John 
Tradescant, and was described in the ‘ Museum 
Tradescantium’ as that of the Aragari of Brazil 
(A.D. 1656), and it is probable that Tradescant had 
acquired correct information concerning the nature 
of the bird to which it belonged, if indeed he had 
not seen a specimen. Petiver (1702) gives a figure 
of the Toucan, which though rude, as were all the 
engravings of objects of natural history at that day, 
is substantially correct, even to the arrangement of 
the toes. 

hh Sed es the Toucan (Rhamphastos 
Toco?) under the name of the Brazilian Pie of 
Aldrovandus, the Toucan of Marcgrave and others, 
the Xochitenacat! of the Mexicans. In this figure 
the toes are incorrect, owing to a mistake of the 
artist, for Willughby was evidently aware of their 
zygodactyle character. 

The beak of the Toucan (Figs. 1579 and 1580) is, 
as Belon well observed, of Jarge size, with serrated 
nargins, but of light structure, being cancellous 
within, Its proportionate size to the head may be 
appreciated by comparing it wr‘h the beaks of other 
birds which have this organ well developed, as the 
rook and crow (Fig. 1681). 

The osseous portions of the mandibles, observes 
Professor Owen, are dispose in a manner adapted 
to combine with the great bulk of those parts a duc 
degrec of strength, and remarkable lightness; con- 
sequently the bony structure is of the most beautiful 
aud delicate kind. ‘ The external parietes are 
extremely thin, especially in the upper mandible ; 
they are elastic, and yield in & slight degree to 
moderate pressure, but present considerable resist- 
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ance if a force is applied for the purpose of crush- 
ing the baek, At the points of the mandibles the 
outer walls aré nearly a line in thickness, at other 
parts in the upper mandible they are much thinner, 
varying front one-thirtieth to one-fiftieth of an inch 
in thickness; in the lower they are from one- 
twentieth to one-thirtieth of an inch in thickness. 
On making a longitudina] section of the upper 
mandible, its base is seen to include & conical cavity 
about two inches in Jength and one inch in diameter, 
with the apex directed forwards. The walls of this 
cone consist of a most beautiful osseous network 
intercepting irregular angular spaces, varying in 
diameter from half line to two lines. From the 
parietes of this cone a network of bony fibres is 
continued to the outward parietes of the mandible, 
the fibres which immediately support the Jatter 
being almost invariably implanted at right angles 
to the part in which they are inserted. The whole 
ofthe mandible anterior to the cone is occupied 
with a similar network, the meshes of which are 
largest in the centre of the beak, in consequence of 
the union which takes place between different 
smal] fibres as they pass from the circumference 
inwards, It is remarkable that the principle of the 
cylinder is introduced into this elaborate structure ; 


the smallest of the supporting pillars of the man-’ 


dibles are seen to be hollow or tubular when ex- 
amined with the microscope. The structure is the, 
same in the Jower mandible, but the fibres com- 
posing the network are in general stronger than 
those of the upper mandible.” The nostrils are 
situated at the base of the upper mandible, where 
it rises above the level of the skull, and conse- 
quently they have a backward aspect, and are 
secured from any injury. The tongue is long, 
slender, flat, and horny, and furnished on each side 
with a series of short processes like the barbs of a 
feather. It is soft at its base. 

Figure 1582 represents the structure of the head 
and beak of the Toucan, as investigated by Professor 
Owen: a, Section of the upper mandible of Ram- 

hastos Toco. a, The ¢ancellated structure of the 
beak ; 5, the cavity at the base; ¢, branches of the 
filth par of nerves; d ¢/, external orifices of the 
nostrils ; ¢, Osseous parietes of the nasal passages ; 
J, osseous tubes protecting the olfactory nerves; g, 
pituitary membrane exposed, and branches of the 
olfactory nerves radiating from it ; 4, superior semi- 
circular canal» of the internal car; ¢, 4, hemispheres 
of the cerebrum; 4, the cerebellum. 3s, Ver- 
tical longitudinal section of the head. The same 
letters indicate the same parts as in the upper 
figure: 7, the tongue; m, the glottis; m, the in- 
ternal aperture to the nostrils; o, the os hyoides; 
P, the trachea; g, the cesophagus; +r, the beginning 
of the spinal cord; s, articulating surface of oc- 
cipital bone; ¢, the nasal septum or partition; wu, 
the air-cell anterior to the orbit, from which the 
air passes into the mandible; v, the cancellated 
structure of the lower jaw. 
Figure 1583 shows the upper surface of the 
tongue: /, the fringed or feathered portion; m, the 
orifice of the Jaryns , 2, the orifice of the pharynx ; 
o, cornua of os hyoides; y, trachea or windpipe ; 
q, gullet. (Owen.) 
‘ig. 1584 conveys a clear idea of the zygodactylous 
ribdaot aa of the toes in the birds of the present 
amily. 
Those who wish to enter minutely into the 
anatomy of the Toucan, we refer to Professor Owen's 
elaborate paper, in Mr. Gould's ‘ Rhamphastide.’ 
The Ramphastide are all natives of tropical 
America, where they live retired in the deep forests, 
mostly in small companies; their flight is straight 
but laborious, and while on the wing the beak is 
raised and directed forwards so as to offer as little 
resistance as possible to the air. Among the branches 
of the trees their movements are easy and active, 
they appear to glide from branch to branch, and in 
this manner ascend to the very summits. D’Azara 
states that the toucans are to a certain extent 
omnivorous, living a great part of the year on fruits, 
but during the breeding season attacking the smaller 
birds in their nests, and devouring their eggs or 
their young. Even the eggs and young of the ma- 
caws and other large birds often fall victims to their 
carnivorous propenpities, 
Mr. Swainson, who had seen the toucans in their 
native forests, was led to suspect the same fact, and 
informed Mr, Broderip that he had frequently ob- 
served them perched on the tops of lofty trees, evi- 
dently watching the departure of birds from their 
nests, besides which, the remains of food found in 
the stomachs of such as were shot proved that eggs 
and young birds, as well as fruit, constituted their 
diet. He never, however, observed them in the act 
of destruction. 
Dr. Such stated that he had seen these birds in 
Brazil feeding on the toucan-berry, and had fre- 
quently observed them engaged in quarrels with the 
monkeys, and thet he was certain that the toucans 
fed alsuu on eggs and nestlings. Mr. Gould in his 
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‘ Monograph ‘of the Rant dso) divides then! into 
two great sections: 1. phastos, with the bill 
smooth, the nostrils concealed and placed at the 
edge of the thickened frontlet of the bill; the wings 
short and rounded; the tail square; the general 
ground-colour black, the throat, chest, and tail- 
coverts being, of @ lively or brilliant hue—red or 
yellow. (ise 1579 and 1580, Head of Toucan.) 
2. Pteroglosaus (Aragaris), with the bill more con- 
tracted in its dimensions, more solid, with the 
edges more decidedly serrated, the nostrils vertical, 
naked, and round upon the upper edge of the front- 
Jet of the beak; the tail long and graduated; the 
predominent colour olive-green, varjed with red, 
yellow, &c. In both groups the skin round the 
eyes is naked and richly tinted. (See 1593, Head 
of Aracari. ) : 





1685.—A Group oy RAMPHASTIDAR. 

a, The Aracari (Pteroglossus Aracari); 3, tle 
Red-billed Toucan (Ramphastos erythrorhynchus) , 
e, the Toco Toucan (KR. Toco); d, the Black and 
Yellow Foucan (R, discolorus). 

_ We may here appropriately introduce the descrip- 
tion by Mr, Broderip of the hatits and manners of a 
toucan in captivity ; the species was the K. erythro- 
rhynchus -— 

On the 23rd of November, 1824, the late Mr. 
Vigors had spoken at the Zoological Club of a living 
toucan, which was then exhibited in St. Martin’s 
Lane. Mr. Vigors stated that the bird had been fed 
on a vegetable diet; but that the proprietor had 
told him that on the occasion of a young Canary- 
bird having escaped and gone near to the toucan, 
the latter appeared more than usually excited, that 
thereupon the barrier between them’ was removed, 
and that the toucan instantly seized and devoured 
the Canary-bird. On the neat day Mr. Broderip 
went to the place where the toucan was exhibited, 
and thus describes what he saw .—“ After looking at 
the bird which was the object of my visit, and which 
was apparently in the highest state of health, Iasked 
the proprietor to bring up a little bird, that I might ° 
see how the toucan would be affected by its appear- 
ance. He soon retuned, bringing with him a gold- 
finch, a Jast year’s bird. ‘The instant he introduced 
his hand with the goldfinch into the cage of the 
toucan, the latter, which was on 2 perch, snatched 
it with his bill. The poor little bird had only time 
to ulter a short weak cry; for within # second it 
was dead, killed by compression on the sternum and 
abdomen, and that so powerful thal the bowels were 
taka ee alter a very few squeezes of the toucan’s 

ill, As soon as the goldfinch was dead, the toncan 
hopped with it, still in his bill, to another perch, 
and placing it with his bill between his right foot 
and the perch, began to strip off the feathers with 
his bill, When he had plucked away mont of them, 
he broke the bones of the wings and legs (still hold- 
ing the little bird in the same position) with his 
bill, taking the liinbs therein, and giving at the 
bame time a strong lateral wrench. He continued 
this work with great dexterily till he had almost re- 
duced the bird to a shapeless mass; and ever and 
anon he would take his prey from the perch in his 
bill, and hop from perch to perch, making at the 
same time a peculiar hollow clattering noise; at which 
times I observed that his bill and wings were 
affected wita vibratory or shivering motion, thougis 
the latter were not expanded. Ile would then re- 
turn the bird to the perch with his bill, and set his 
foot on it. He first ate the viscera, and continued 
pulling off and swallowing piece after piece, till the 

eal, neck, and part of the back of the sternum, 
with their soft parts, were alone left: these, after a 
little more wrenching, while they were held on the 
pecs and mastication, as it were, while they were 
held in the bill, he at last swallowed, not even Jeav- 
ing the beak or legs of his prey. The last part 

ave him the most trouble ; but it was clear that he 
elf great enjoyment; for whenever he raised his 
prey from the perch he appeared to exult, now mas- 
ticating the morse] with us toothed bill and apply. 
ing his tongue to it, now attempting to gorge it, 
and now making the peculiar clattering noise ac- 
companied by the shivering motion above mentioned. 

The whole operation from the time of seizing his 
prey to that of devouring the last morsel lasted 
about a quarter ofan hour. He then cleansed his 
bill from the feathers by rubbing it against the 
perches and bars of his cage. Whale on this part 
of the subject it may be as well to mention another 
fact, which appears to me not unworthy of notice. 
I have more than once seen him return his food 
some time after he had taken it to his crop, and, 
after masticating the morsel for awhile in his bill, 
again swallow it; the whole operation, particularly 
the return of the food to the bill, bearing a strong 
resemblance to the analogous action in ruminating 
animals. The fyod on which I saw him so em- 

loyed was @ piece of beef, which had evidently 

Been macerated some time in the crop. While 
masticating it, he made the same hollow clattering 
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noise as he made over the remains of the goldfinch, 
Previous to this operation he had exammed his 
feeding-trough, in which there was nothing but 
bread, which I saw him take up and reject , and :t 
appeared to me that he was thus reduced trom ne- 
ceasity to the above mode of solacing his palate 
with animal food. His food consists of biead, 
boiled vegetables, eggs, and flesh, to which a little 
bird is now added about every second or third da 
He shows a decided preference for animal ivod, 
picking out all morsels of that description, and not 
resorting to the vegetable diet til] all the forme: 
exhausted. 

“Tt 1s said that the nerves are very much expanded 
within the internal surface of the bil] »n these birds , 
and independently of the sensual enjoyment which 
the toucan above mentioned appeared to derive 
from euielal his prey, I have observed him tie- 
quently scratching his bill with his toot, which may 
be considered as furnishing additional evidence ot 
the sensilulity of this organ) While taking his prey 
he never used his foot tor the purpose of conveying 
it either to his bill 01 elsewhere The bill was the 
sole vehicle and the organ actively employed, the 
foot merely confined the prey on the perch 

‘‘ But there is yet another of the peculianties of 
this bird which cannot be passed over in silence 
When he settles himself to roost, he sts a short 
time with his tail retrovcited, so as to make an acute 
angle with the line of his back, he then turns his 
bill over his ught shoulder, nestling it in the soft 
plumage of the back (on which last the under man- 
dible rests), till the bill 19 so entirely covercd that 
no trace of 1¢ 13 visible. When disturbed, he did 
not diop his tail, but almost immediately retuned 
hia bill to the com{értable nmidus from whieh on 
being disturbed he had withdiawn it He broke a 
shoit time ago some of hi» tail feathers, and the 

roprietor mlormed me that before that accident 
fhe bird when at 100st retioverted his tail so cn- 
tuely that the upper suiface of the tatl-feathas 
Jay over and came in contact with the plumac of 
the back , so that the bud had the appearance of a 
ball of feathcis, to which mdced when I saw him he 
bore a very considerable resemblance The pro- 
piuctor informs me that hc always roosts im the 
game way” (‘ Zool. Jou,’ vol 1) 

In a subsequent volume (1) Mr Vigors gives 
the following interesting account of a foucan, Ram- 
phastos Ariel (Vig ), which he kept in a state of 
domestication for many yeaisy — 

“With respect to the manners of my bird, I can 
add but little to the very accurate and interesting 
account of those of a species nearly allied to at, 
which has appearcd ina preceding numba: of this 
Journal * J have not allowed at to be indulged in 
that disposition fo anmal food which so stubkingly 
belongs to thistamily =I find in fact that it thrives 
sufficiently well upon a vegetable diet , and I fear 
that if at should once be allowed any other, if 
would be difficult to restrain ifs inclination for 1t 
within modeiate limits kyggs are the only animal 
food with which st has becn supplied since if came 
into ny possession «=. 1 these itts particularly fond, 
and they are gencrally imtacd up in his ordinary 
food, which consists of bread, 11¢¢, potatocs, Ger- 
men paste, and similar substances e delights mn 
fruits of all kinds = Duimg the paiod when these 
were fiesh, he fed almost exclusively on them; and 
even in the present winter month» he exinbits great 
gratification in being offered pscces of apples, 
Oranges, or preserved fruits of any desciiption 
These he genetally holds for a short time at the ex- 
tremity of his bill, touching them with apparent 
delight with his slender and feathered tongue, and 
then conveying them by a sudden upward jerk to 
his throat, where they arc caught and instantly 
ewallowed. His natual propensity to preying upon 
animals, although not indulged, 13 stil] strongly con- 
apicuous, When another bird approaches his cage, 
or even a skin or preserved specimen 1s prescnted 
to him, he exhibits considerable excitement. He 
raises himself up, erects his featheis, and utters that 
‘hollow clattering sound’ noticed by Mr. rire alli 
which seems to be the usual expression of delight 
an these birds, the inides of his eyes at the same 
tame expand, and he seems ready to dart upon his 
prey, if the bats of his cage permitted his approach 
On’ one oceasion, when a small bnd was placed 
by chance over lus cage at mght, he showed gicat 
restlessness, as if aware of the neighbourhood of 
the bird, and he would not be composed until the 
cause of his anxiety was discovered and removed 

**When in his cage, he 15 peers gentle and 
tractable, suffers himself to be played with, and 
feeds trom the hand Out of his cage he 1s wild 
and timid = {n genera] hei» active apd lively; and, 
contrary to what might be expected, from the ap- 
parent disproportion of the bill and the seemingly 
clumsy shape of the birds of this genus, as they are 
usually set up or represented in figures, his appear- 
ance is not only graceful, but his movements, as he 

© Mr Broderip’s account, altove given 
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glides from pores to perch, are hght and sylph- 
like, so much so as to have suggested to an intel- 
hyent fiend who witnessed them the specific name 
which I have ventured to assign him. He keeps 
humself in beautiiul plumage, his hghter colours 
being stukingly vivid, and the deep black of his 
upper body im patticular being always bright and 
glowmy. For this fine condition he seems to be 
much indebted to his fondness tor bathing Every 
day he immeises himself in cold wate: with ap- 
paent pleaswe, even in this severe weather, and 
in no respect mdeed does he appeai to suffer by the 
transition from his own warm climate to our uncon- 
genial atmosphere 

“Besides the ‘ hollow clattering noise,’ as my friend 
Mi Brodenp so cxpressively terms the usual sounds 
of these birds, he utters at times a hoars and some 
what discordant ery when he happens to be hungry, 
and to see his food about to be presented to him 
On such occasions he stands erect, ratsing bis head 
in the air, and half opening his bill ay he omits this 
ery. These are the only sounds] have heard him 
utter; and in neither can I say that I have detected 
any similanty, o1 even approach, to the word Tou. 
can, as has sometimes heen asserted, and fiom 
whence the trivial name of the genus has been sup- 
posed to originate, Neither have J been able to 
verily another observation which has been advanced 
respecting these birds, that the bill 1s compressil Ie 
between the fingersin the living bud Tie ball, 
notwithstanding the hahtncss of its substance, ts fim, 
and capable of maspmg an object with much 
strength. The mode in which Mi Biodeup dc- 
scubes his toucan as having broken the hmbs of the 
bud which he was about to devow, by ‘astiong la- 
te:al wrench,’ sufhciently shows that the bill 1s not 
deficient in power, IndecdI generally observe that 
my bird takes what 1s offered him rather by the sides 
than by the pomt of hin bill, and, 1 suspect that 
much of the powers of that membcar are centred in 
this lateral motion = The serration of the edges also 
may be supposed to tend to these peculiar powers 
The manne: in which he composcs himec if to rest as 
representcd in the accompanying plates Since the 
cold weathe: has commenced he has been brought 
into & room with a fire, and the unusual light scams 
tu have interfercd with his general habits, he docs 
not go to rest as early oras regularly as was bis cus. 
tom, and he sometimes cven fiecds at a date hou. 
Dung the warmer: mouths, however, when he was 
mow free from interruption, his habits wore stnju- 
lajyregular As the dush ol the evening approached, 
he finished his last meal for the day, took a few 
tuins, as if for excicise after his mea), round the 
peiches of his cage, and then settled on the huzhest 
perch, disposing himpell, almost at the moment he 
alighted on af, m the posture represented, hus head 
diawn im between his shoulders, and his tail tuned 
vertically over his back =(Fig: 1580 icpicsents the 
bud in this attitude ) 

“In this posture hc generally remaincd about two 
hours, nw state between slec ping and waking, his 
cycs foi the most part closcd, but opemng on the 
slightest intenupftion At such times hie would al 
low himacl! to be handled, and would even take any 
favourite food that was offered him without altering 
his postiue dintha than by a gentle furn of thé 
head = [le would also suffer his tail to be re pliced 
by the hand inits natual downwaid posture, and 
would then smmcdiately retgun it ayain to its verti- 
cal position In these movements the tail seemed 
to turn asif on a hinge thet was opciated upon by 
aapnng At the cnd of about two hows he began 
gradually to turn his bill over his ight shoulda and 
to nestle it among the feathers of his back, »some- 
times concealing it completely within the plumage, 
at other times having a slight portion of the culnicn 
exposcd. At the same time he drooped the feathers 
ot his wings and those of the thigh-coverts, so as fo 
encompass the Jegs and feet, and thus nearly ap- 
suming the appearance of an oval ball of feathes, 
he secured himself against all exposure to cold’ 
(See Fig. 1587 ) 


1588 —THx Toco Toucan 


(Ramphastos Toco) ‘ths specics 18 the most com- 
mon in museums, and appeats to have been the first 
with which Livopcan naturalists became acquainted 
It as once of the largest of its family, mceasming twenty 
seven inches total length, of which the bill os seven 
inches and a half, and the tail seven if in at once 
distinguished by the black oval mith at the tip of the 
sak = This bird as distributed throughout the whole 
of wooded disticts fiom the river Plata to Guiana, 


13589 —C cvrta's TOUCAN 


(Ramphastos Cw, Gould) This rare species, 
ot which only two or three specimens are cxtant in 
Europe, 1s a native of the wooded borders of the 
Amazon The beak 1s brownish olack on the sides, 
with a Jarge basal belt and culminal Jine of greenish 
yellow, the basal belt being bounded behind by a 
narrow Jine of black, and hefore by a broader one 
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of deep black, which is only ppereat in certain 
hghts, the top of the head and the whole of the 
upper surface black ; with the exception of the upper 
tail-coverts, which are bight orange yellow ; cheeka, 
throat, and chest white, with a pore of greene 
ellow, terminated by a band of scailet; under sur- 
ace black; under tail-coverta scarlet. total length 
3 hah bill 7%, wings 0, tal 64, tarsi 2. 
(Gould, 


1590.-—-THe CurRL-CRESTED Anacaat 


(Pteroglossus ulocomus, Gould). This rare ope 
one of the most beautiful of its tribe, was first gured 
and described by Mr, Gould, in his monograph of 
the pre sent family. Two examples formed part of 
a collections of bude biought to thia country from 
Rio de Janeno Ot these Mr. Gould was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain the finest, apparently a male, now 
in the museum of the Zoological Soaety ; the other 
win the Butwh Museum The native conntry of 
this species is probably the dense foreat-belt along 
the nver Amazon, but we have no detatls reapectin 
its Insfory) The beak of this aracari is lengthened, 
both mandibles being edged with thickly-set white 
serratuics, the upper has the culmen of an orange 
Colom, bordernd by a longitudinal atrpe of dull 
blue extending nearly to the tip, below which the 
sides of the mandible ae fine orange red, a white 
hne sunounds the apatures of the nostrils, the 
under mandible 18 stiaw-colour, becoming oange at 
the tip, a nanow band of nich chestnut encucles 
both mandibles at then base ‘The crown of the 
head is covered with a crest of curled metal-like 
feathcis without barbs and of an intense glossy 
black, as they approach the occiput these singular 
feathers Jose then cmled characte: and become 
straight, naiiow, and spatulate. It is, as Mr. Gould 
obsecives, impossible for the pencil to do justice to 
the biudlancy of these curiously curled appendages, 
the structure of which appcars to consist in a dila- 
tution of the shaft of each icathes, or perhaps an 
agglutination of the web into one mass. The fea- 
thers on the checks have the same form as those on 
the occiput, but are moe eee apatulate, being 
of a ycllowish white colour, tipped at the extremity 
with black. Lhe occiput and upper tail-coverts are 
vt adcep blood-1ed, the chest is delicate yellow, 
with shght crescent-shaped bars of red; the back, 
tail and thighs ae olive-green; the quills brown, 
the tars: lead-colourcd. Total length 18 inches; 


159] —Tia MANY-BANDE) ARACARI 


(LPteroglossus pluricinctus), This beautitul bird is 
au native of Brazil In the male Vower figure) a 
}noud band of black advances f:0m the nostrils aire 
the whole of the culmen, and forms a narrow belt 
down the side» of the upper mandible at its base ; 
the elevated basal margin of the bill 1s yellow; the 
sides of the upper mandible beautiful orange yellow, 
fading into yellowish white towards the tip, under 
mandible wholly black with a yellow basal ndge ; 
head, neck, ail chest, black, whole of the upper 
suilace, except the ramp, which 16 acarlef, dark 
olive zie cn, ee ast marked with two broad bands 
of black, the upper separated from the throat by an 
Infervening space of yeNow dashed with red, a si- 
mim but broader spact separates the two bands of 
black, the lower of which 1s bounded by scailet, ad- 
vincing a8 faras the thighs, which are brownish 
ohve, under the tal coverts lyzht yellow, naked 
space round the cyes, fara, and tcet dark lead- 
colom 

The female differs fiom the male in having the 
ear-covelts brown and a narrow belt of scarlet bo- 
denng the black of the throat, 

Total length 20 inches, bill 44, wings 64, tail 8}. 
(Gould ) 


1592 —HHumpounr's ARACARI 


(Pterogloasus Humboldti, Gould), ‘This species is a 
nafive of Brazil, probably nearthe Amiuon  Itis de- 
scribed as follows by Mr. Gould —Hill large m pro- 
portion to the body, a band of black occupies the 
culmen from the base tothe fip, the remainder of the 
uppcr mandible of a dull yCWowish orange, with the 
exception of an indcfinite mark of black which 
springs fiom each sciatue, and a fine line of the 
same colour sunounding it near the base , lower 
mandible black, with the exception of the base, which 
14 surrounded with pale yellowish orange, the head, 
bach of the neck, throat, and chest black , all the 
upper surfacc, except a spot of scaudet onthe rump, 
of a dull olive prmanes blackish brown, unde: 
surface pul stiaw-yc How with a slight tinge of gieen, 
thighs chestnut, naked space sound the eyes and 
{arn Icid colour fotal length about 16 to 17 
inches bill 4, wing 54, tal 62, tarsi If 

M: Goulds clegant figure of a male is taken 
fiom a& specimen, suppond to be unique, in the 
Cabinct of Natural History at Munich. 

We shaljl conclude our sketch of the prescnt 
family with a few gencral observations 
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draws them forth ; it can penetrate the basket-work 
of nests suspended from the branches, or the more 
solid structure of such as are composed of strong 
materials. At the same time it can use this organ 
in the acquisition of fruits, which, being plucked 
one by one, it jerks up before swallowing. In its 
mode of feeding, its long elastic feathery tongue 
is of great use, enabling the bird to turn the morsel 
‘ about, and co-operating with the movements of the 
mandibles. : 

The toucans and aracaris breed in the hollows of 
decayed trees, which they enlarge, and render com- 
modious by means of the beak, as Faber and 
Oviedus were assured; and it would appear that 
from this habit the Spaniards have applied the 
name of Carpentero to these birds, which the Bra- 
zilians call Tacataca, in imitation of the sound made 
by clipping the decayed wood. Oviedus, in_ his 
‘ History of the West Indies,’ observes that no bird 
better defends her young against the attacks of the 
monkeys, 60 dangerous to nestlings, than the toucan ; 
for when she perceives the approach of these 
enemies, she so settles herself in her nest, as to put 
her bill out at the hole, and gives the monkeys 
such a reception with its sharp point, that they in- 
stantly retreat, glad to escape. 

The toucans differ from the aracaris not only in 
the points we have already enumerated, but also in 
the circumstance that the females resemble the 
males in the colour of the plumage, but are rather 
Jess in all their proportions, while in many of the 
aracaris there is considerable difference in the 
colouring of the two sexes. The young of both 
genera assume at an early age the permanent tints, 
but their bills are not fully developed for a con- 
siderable period: during Jife the colouring of the 
bills is generally very vivid, but after death the 
bright hues fade and become sometimes almost 
obsolete—a fact which should be borne in mind 
by those who examine specimens in cabinets or 
museums. 


Family CUCULIDJE (CUCKOOS),. 


This family is very extensive, and has been divided 
into several sections or subfamilies by various 
naturalists, not without reason, for these minor 
groups, with great modification of form, exhibit 
very different habits and manners, Of this nume- 
rous family one species visits our island, the well- 
known cuckoo, herald of the spring; but instances 
are on record of the Yellow-billed Amencan Cuckoo 
(Erythrophrys Americanus) having appeared both 
in England and Ireland; these visits were only 
accidental, the birds having most probably been 
driven out of their course, when migrating from 
the northern Jatitudes of America to the south. In 
every instance, we believe, it was in autumn that 
these birds were seen and killed, and that too in the 
western districts of our Island and in Jreland: viz. 
twice in the latter island, once in Wales, and once 
in Cornwall. 

Mr. Swainson, speaking of the Cuculide as a 
family, of which he gives the following definition, 
“feet not strictly scansoria), very short, nostrils 
naked, tail-coverts remarkably long,” adds, “ So 
faintly is the scansorial structure indicated in these 
birds, that but for their natura) habits, joined to the 
position of their tues, we should not suspect they 
were connected wrth the more typical moups of the 
tribe, as they undoubtedly are. They neither use 
their bill for climbing like parrots, or for making 
holes in the trees hke woodpeckers, neither can 
they mount the perpendicular stems like the Cer- 
thiades, or creepers; yet they decidedly climb, 
though in a manner peculiar to themselves. ITav- 
ing frequently seen different species of the Brazilian 
cuckoos (forming part of the genus Coccyzus) in 
their native forests, J may sately affirm that they 
climb in all other directions than that of the per- 
pendicular. Their flight is so feeble from the ex- 
treme shortness of their wings” (this does not apply 
to ourspeciesand many others), ‘‘ that it is evidently 
perommed with difficulty, and it is never exercised 

ut to convey them from one tree to another, and 
these flights in the thickly-wooded tracts of tropical 
America are of course very short; they alight upon 
the Inghest boughs, and immediately ‘begin to ex- 
plore the horizontal and slanting ramifications with 
the greatest assiduity, threading the most tangled 
mazes, and leaving none unexamined. All soft 
insects, inhabiting such situations lying in their 
route, become their prey, and the quantities that are 
thus destroyed must be very great. In passin 
from one bough to another they simply hop Fithout 
using their wings, and their motions are so quick 
that an unpractised observer, even if placed im- 


The omnivorous appetite of these birds affords 
us a clue to the reasons why the beak is so greatly 
developed, and yet so light from the delicacy of its 
structure ; it is af once an organ of prehension and 
a feeler. The toucan plunges it into the fissures 
and holes of trees, where various birds habitually 
nidify, and there feels for egga or nestlings, and 





| Thompson was at first disposed te consider this hair 
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mediately beneath the tree, would soon Jose sight of 
the bird. The Brazilian hunters give their cuckoos 
the general name of cat's-tails; nor is the epithet 
inappropriate, for their long hanging tails, no less 
than their mode of climbing the branches, give 
them some distant resemblance to that quadruped. 
I have no doubt that the great Jength of tail 
possessed nearly all the cuckoos is given them 
as a sort of balance, just as a rope-dancer with such 
an instrument in his hands preserves his footing 
when otherwise he would assuredly fall.” This use 
of the tail, we may observe, is not peculiar to cuckoos 
only; nor do we agree with Mr. Swainson in his 
views generally, while we fully appreciate the 
praphie description he has given of the Brazilian 
cuckoos, the habits of which he had ample oppor- 
tunity of studying. 

Warm and temperate regions are the favourite 
abodes of the Cuculide ; many of them are migratory, 
passing the winter in the tropical regions, where 
they find a congenial asylum. Insects and their 
larve, together with soft fruits, constitute their diet. 
Some lene make no nest, but deposit their 
eggs in the nests of other birds, by whom the young 
cuckoos are reared to the destruction of their own 
brood. With certain exceptions the Cuculide: are 
distinguished for great powers of flight, and have 
long and pointed wings. 


1594, 1595, 1596.—THE Cuckoo 


(Cuculus canorus). This species is an example of 
the pies group of the Cuculidw. The bill is 
somewhat curved and compressed, with a wide 
gape, and round naked nostrils at the base of the 
upper mandible; the wings are pointed; the tail 
somewhat wedge-shaped ; the tars: short and fea- 
thered a little way beneath the upper joint. 

The cuckoo is the séxxo8 Of the Greeks; Cuenlus 
and Coccyx of the Latins; Cucculo, Cucco, Cuco, 
Cucho, Cucct, of the modern Italians; Cocou, 
Coucou, Coequ, of the French ; Kukuk and Kuckuck 
of the Germans; Gjok of {he Fauna Suecica , Gjoeg 
of the Danes; Gouk of the Norwegians; Cog of the 
ancient Brith; Gowk, Provincial English. 

This well-known bid arrives in our islands earl 
in sping: in White's ‘ Naturalist’s Calendar’ it is 
noted as being first heaid April the 7th: and in 















Markwick's April the 15th, and Jast heard June the 
28th. By the first of July it has generally taken ats 
departure for Northern Africa, In Jieland, aceord- 
ing to Mr. Thompson, the cuckoo 18 usually heard 
from the 16th tothe 20th of Apu, and departs at the 
end of June, but he adds that in the year 1838 the 
slay of the cuckoo was remarkably prolonged, and | 
the period of ifs arrival later than ordinary, and | 
that one was heard at the Falls near Bellast on the 





wth of July. “ The young birds of the year gene- 
rally remmn til) towards the end of August, su Inte 
as the 27th of which month they have been observed 
in Antrim.” The Bishop of Norwich, in his § T’a- 
mihar History of Buds,’ records nn instance of 
about forty cuekoos bemg congregated ma garden 
in the county of Down, from the 18th to the 22nd 
of July, and, with the exception of two which were 
smaller than the rest, taking their departure at that 
time. ‘These were no doubt all young birds of the 
year, and it is probable that the two smallest were 
never able to follow the others, but remamed to 
perish. Of such a character were the benumbed 
denuded birds which have been occasionally found 
in hollow trees or the thickest part of furze-bushes, 
whither they had crept for shelter, and winch have 
been noticed by Willughby, Hewick, and others. | 
The cuckoo is insectivorous in its diet, and will | 
sometimes feed upon the wing. Gilhert Winte says, | 
“In July I saw several cuckoos skimming over a 
large pond, and found, after some observation, that 
they were ae on the Libellulsa, or dragon-flies, | 
some of which they caught as they settled on the 
weeds, and some as they were on the wing.” 
The favourite food of this bird, however, are the 
hairy caterpillars of some of the Jepidopterous order ; | 
these it kills by passing them through the sharp | 
edges of its ‘candles: it then nips off the hinder , 
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end of the caterpillar, and with a jerk or two clears | 


the body of the alimentary canal, and immediately 
swallows it whole. 
pillars the stomach is often completely coated. In 
a@ communication by Mr. Thompson to the Zoolo- 
gical Society in 1834, he states that in three cuckoos, 


of some small sharp gravel, was entirely empty and 
coateg closely over with hair. 

Attention was called to this, that the hair with | 
which it is lined might be observed. From its close 
adhesion‘to the inner surface of the stomach, and | 
from the regularity with which it is arranged, Mr. | 





as of spontaneous growth ; but part of the stomach 
being subjected to maceration in water, and after- 





wards yiewed through a microscope of high power, | 


the hairs proved, to the entire satisfaction of Mr. 
Owen and himuelf, to be altogether borrowed from 





With the hairs of these cater- 
| 
{ 
examined in 1833, the stomach, with the exception | 
| 
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the Jarvee of the tiger-moth (Arctia caja), the only 
species found ig the stomach of several cuckoo, 
from different pan of the north of Ireland, which 
were examined by Mr. Thompson in the months of 
May and June, 1833, and whose stomachs were simi- 
larly coated.” (‘ Proceeds. Zool. Soc.’ 1839, p. 29,) 

he well-known notes of the cuokoo are confined 
only to the male, the female making only a chatter. 
ing noise, 

The singular habit of the cuckoo in depositing its 
eggs in the nests of other birds is too well substan- 
tiated to admit of a doubt; the nests usually chosen 
are -those of the Hedge-sparrow, Titlark, White- 
throat, Wagtail, &c. The egy is very small in com- 
parison with the size of the cuckoo, scarcely ex- 
ceeding that of the common chaffinch: when ‘the 
young cuckoo is hatched, and acquired a little 
strength, guided by the instinct of self-preservation, 
it dislodyes all its weaker companions by insinuating 
itself under them, and with a sort of jerk forcing 
them overboard. Thus it secures to itself the exclu- 
sive attention of its dupes of foster-parents. Gilbert 
White mentions a young cuckoo found in the nest 
of a titlark, which he describes as being very fierce 
and pugnacious, pursuing his finger as he teased it 
for many feet from the nest, and sparring and buffet- 
ing with its wings like a game-cock ; and, Selby al- 
ludes to the same bold and pugnacious disposition, 

Many attempts have been made to keep the 
cuckoo alive in captivity, and seveial have lived 
with care to the middle of winter, when they have 
died. Mr. Thompson, however, instances two ex- 
ceptions : one of these lived for more than a year at 
Cranmore, near Belfust, the residence of John Tem- 
pleton, Msq.; 1t was procured on the 26th of July, 
1820, and died in consequence of an accident, Jan- 
uary the 10th, 1822. It was originally taken from a 
titlark’snest. Its engaging manners, says Mr. Tem- 
pleton, were the delight of the whole family and the 
admiration of strangers. ‘ It was generally fed on 
haid-builed eggs, and occasionally with caterpillars ; 
it would sometimes eat forty or fifly at a time of 
those of the Papilio Brasside ; it, however, showed a 
decided preference for rough ones, as*those of the 
Papho Uitica: a seeming treat was a little mouse 
about one quarter giown, which it would hold in its 
bill and beat against the ground, or anything hard, 
until the animal became soft, when it exhibited 
micat powels of extending ifs throat and swallow- 
ing. What, however, was most extraordinary, it 
was never known to drmk ; though when presented 
with a drop of water at the end of a finger or straw 
it would sip if, and at seemed to delight, when seated 
on its mistress’s or other pe:son's hand, to put its bill 
into their mouths and sip saliva. Jt delighted very 
much in heat and sifting mn the sunshine, and its 
feathers were no much bioken by ifs sfiuking them 
against the furniture, that if cou cl fly but very im- 
pertectly, and was apparently very thankful to any 
person who would help it upon the first sash of the 
window, At other times if sat upon the fender, 
turning itself in various directions, and spreading: its 
wings and teathers fo receive the heat, of which it 
could bear a temperature equal to 100 degrees, 
for a considerable time, with seeming satisfaction. 
During cold weather it slept at ifs mistress's bed- 
pide, covered with a piece of flannel, which was well 
warmed previous to its going to rest. With this at- 
tention it generally remained quiescent till morning; 
but on feeling cold, sometimes presumed so far as to 
creep under the bed-clothes. It was only to those 
from whom it had reccived some hurt or persecution 
that it expressed dishke or fear, which it did by 
raising ifs nech-feathers and putting itself in an ate 
titude of defence. It never uttered the cry of the 
male, cuckoo, but sometimes when persons were in 
the room laughing it would apparently join and 
emit a noise somewhat hike the barking of a little 
dog. At other times the only sound it made was 
a kind of low chattering expressive of pleasure when 
it got into a warm place, or on seeing its mistress 
after she had been absent some hours. It received 
the unlucky tramp which finally killed it, from 
having lost too much the 7 Ere of injury.” 
(‘ Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist.’ 1842, p. 223.) 

Fig. 1597 represents a young cuckoo in the nest 
of the hedge-sparrow. 

The young cuckoo (Fig. 1595) differs greatly in 
colouring from the adult, and is of more rufous tint, 
transverscly barred with dusky black. In length 
the adult male is about 14 inches; weight about 43 
ounces. Bill black, yellowish at the base of the up- 

er mandible: inside of mouth red, Irides yellow. 

ead and whole upper part of the bird dark ash- 
colour. Throat, under side of the neck, and u 
part of the breast pale ash, the latter sometimes in- 
clining to rufous brown; lower part of the 
and belly white with transverse undulating black 
lines. Quills, dusky ee webs barred with white 
oval spots. Tail ten, of unequal length ; 
two middle ones black, dashed with ash and tipped 
with white, the rest black, with white spots on each 
side of the shaft. The lateral feathers in some have 
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Cuckoos.} 
white spots only on the interior webs, but all are 


tipped with white.: 
1$98.—Lz Var,Lanr’s Cuckoo 


lophus Levaillantit, Swains.). Mr. Swainson 
Aa crarastert the genus Oxylophus, which he has 
established, taking this species as the type :-— 
Bill slender, considerably compressed nearly its 
whole length ; nppee mandible entire; «nostrils 
ovately round; lead crested; wings moderate 


ointed, shorter than the tail-coverts, the fourth quill | 


ongest ; tarsi moderate, naked; upper tail-coverts 
long, but not rigid. Inhabits the Old World: para- 
sitic. 

Le Vaillant’s cuckoo has the head crested with 
pointed feathers; plumage above, black glossed 
with green; band at the base of the quills, end of 


ae 








the tail, and other parts of the body white ; throat | 


ariped with black. Wings long, but rounded ; filth 
uill longest. ‘Total length fifteen inches. Mr, 

wainson, whose description we have given, says 
that, unlike the true cuckoos, these birds rear and 
provide for their young in the ordinary manner. It 
is a native of Senegal and the Western Coast of 
Attica, ; 


,1599.—Tne YELLOw-BILLED Cuckoo 


(Erythrophrys Americanus, Swains.). Cuculus Ca- 
rolinensis, Wilson ; Coceyzus Americanus, Prince of 
Musignano; Carolina Cuckoo, Latham. 

According to Audubon, the flight of the bird is 
rapid, silent, and horizontal, as it moves from one 
tree to another, or across a field or river, and is ge- 
nerally continued amongst the branches of the trees 
in our woods. When making its way among the 
branches, it occasionally inclines the body to either 
side, so as alternately to show its whole upper or 
under parts. During its southward migration, it 
flies hich in the air, and in such loose flocks that 
the birds might seem to follow each other, instead 
of their keeping company together. On the other 
hand, early in March the greater number enter our 
southern boundaries singly, the males arriving first, 
and the females a few wecks after. They do not 
fly in w continued line, but in a broad front, us, 
while travelling with great rapidity in a steam-boat, 
so as to include 2 range of a hundred miles in one 
day, I have observed this cuckoo crossing the Mis- 
sissippi at many different points on the same day. 
At this season they resort to the deepest shades of 
the forests, and intimate their presence by the fre- 
quent repetition of their dull and unmusical notes, 
which are not unlike those of the young bull-frog. 
These notes may be represented by the word cow, 
cow, repeated eight or ten times with increasing ra- 
pidity. In fact, from the resemblance of its notes 
to that word, this cuckoo is named cow-lird in 
nearly every part of the Union. The Dutch farmers 
of Pennsylvania know it better by the name of 
Rain crow, and in Louisiana the French settlers 
call it Coucou. It robs smaller birds of their eggs, 
which it sucks on all occasions, and is cowardly and 
shy, without being vigilant. On this latter account 
it often falls u prey to several species of hawks, of 
which the pigeon-hawk (Falco columbarius) may be 
considered as its most dangerous enemy. It pre- 
fers the southern states for its residence, and when 
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very mild winters occur in Louisiana some indi- , 


viduals remain there, not. finding it necessary to go 
farther south. here 
and yet is found very far north. I have met with it 
in all the low grounds and damp places in Mussa- 
chusetts, along the Jine of Upper Canada, pretty 
high on the Mississippi and Arkansas, and in every 
state between these boundary-lines. Its appearance 
in the state of New York seldom takes place before 
the beginning of May, and at Green Buy not until 
the middle of that month. A pair here and there 
seem to appropriate certain tracts to themselves, 
where they rear their young in peace and plenty. 
They feed on insects, such as caterpillars and ‘but- 
terflies, as well as on berries of many kinds, evincing 
a special predilection for the mulberry. In autumn 
they cat many grapes, and [ have seen them sup- 
porting themselves by a momentary motion of their 


wings opposite ‘a bunch, as if selecting the ripest, 


when they would seize it-and return to a branch, res 
ating their visits in this manner until satiated. 
‘hey now and then descend to the ground to pick 
up a wood snail or a beetle. They are extremely 


This bird is not abundant anywhere, ° y the: 
| that I should one day surprise a female Didric in the 
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‘told me that after killing female cuokoos, he had 


awkward at walking, and move in an ambling man- - 


ner, or leap along sidewise, for which the shortness 
of their legs is ample excuse. — 
perched conspicuously on a twig, but, on the con- 
trary, are generally to be found amongst the thickest 
boughs and foliage, where they emit their notes 
until late in autumn, at which time they discon- 
tinue them. The nest is simple, flat, composed of 
a, few dry sticks and , formed much like that of 
the common dove, and, ike it, fastened to a hori- 
zontal branch, often within the reach of man, who 
seldom disturbs 

as to situation or the nature of the tree, but settles 


They are seldom seen . 
‘ that moment ready fo lay. 
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it. It makes no particular selection | 


_ mation of my suspicions, I Juudly called my faithful 


.. of his sports, he aun 
a 


' the nests of other birds by conveying it in her be 
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the. great number, of this species we procured. 
However, among al] the specimens there occurred 
only one instance similar to that I have just men- 
tioned, namely, that of a second female, which was 





anywhere indiscriminately. The eggs are four or 

ve, of @ rather elongated oval form, and bright 
green colour. They rear only one brood in a sea- 
son, unless the eggs are removed or destroyed, The 


young are principally fed with insects during the || t ng her egg in her mouth, like the 
firat weeks. Towards autumn they become very || former.” 
fat, and are fit for being eaten, although few persons, ' In length this species is about seven inches: the 


except the Creoles of Louisiana, shoot them fur the " pune? above is rich glossy green with golden re- 
table. ) flexions ; the head is marked with atripes of white, 

That accurate observer of nature Mr. Wilson, the | with which the secondary quills and many of the 
American ornithologist. to his account of this bird, | Wing-coverts are tipped ; inde? tts white, In the 
adds the following interesting observations :—" In || female the general colour is reddish gold or bronzy 
examining this bird by dissection, the inner mem- || hue, with all the markings more obscure. 
brane of the gizzard, which in many other species | | 
14 oo hard and muscular, in this is exitenicly lax | 
and soft, and capable of great distension; and what | 
Is remarkable, is covered with a growth of fine 
down or hair, of a light fawn-colour. It is difficult 
to ascertain the particular purpose which nature 
intends by this excrescence ; perhaps 11 muy serve | 
to shield the teuder parts from the irritating effects 
produced by the hairs of certain caterpillars, some 
of which are said to be almost equal to the sting of 
a nettle.” 

We have already described the hairy lining of the 
stomach of our British cuckoo, which from its regu- 
larity and closeness Mr. Thompson was at first 
melined to believe of natural growth, but which 
proved to be the hair of the caterpillar of the tiger- 
moth. Now we have little or no hesitation in say- 
ing thatthe hairs which Wilson found in the stomach 
of the present species, and which he too believed to 
be of spontaneous growth, were also those of some 
caterpillar on which the bird abundantly feeds, | 
We are not aware that this observation of Wilson’s 
has attracted the notice of naturalists, to whose 
attention we would point it out. 





1601.—Tre Eastern Biacx Cuckoo 


(Fiudynamys Orientalis), Cuculus Orientalis, Linn, 
‘The generic characters of Eudynamys are as fol- 
lows :—Bill strong, thick, the under mandible not 
curved, and angulated beneath; upper mandible 
entire; wings pointed, the fourth quill longest ; 
tarsi much shorter than the longeat tee; the upper 
| part pune’ ; rump and tail-coverts soft. Inhabits 
| the Old World. 

We know little of the habits of the Black Cuckoo, 
excepting that berries most probably form @ consi- 
derable part. of its diet, as those of the Cassytha 
were found in the stomach of a apecimen procured 
by Mr, Caley at Mindanao, where it appears to he 
an accidental visitor. ‘The male and female differ 
ereal’y in colour. Plumage of male, black with 
metallic lustre ; bill yellow. Female :—Above shin- 
ing greenish brown spotted with white; tail-feathers 
banded with white; whitish beneath, transveraely 
undulated with greenish brown, Synonyms—Cuculus 
Mindanensis, Linn. Coucou tacheté de Mindanao 
‘nl.’ 277; Mindanao Cuckoo, Lath. 


1602.—Tnug Ant 

(Crotephaga Ant). ‘This singular bird with zygo- 
dactyle feet occupies a double position. r 
Swainson places it within the pale of the Cuculide ; 
but perhaps it really forms the type of a sepusute 
family. ‘The bill is short, very much compressed, 
arched, clevated, and surmounted by a vertical tren- 
chant crest; nostrils basal, open; fourth and fitth 
quills the Jongest; tail long and rounded. — Lo- 
cality, the tropical regions of the New World and 
the West Indian Islands. This species is the 
Razor-billed Blackbird of Jamaica of Catesby, the 
Savannah Blackbird of the English colonists, and 
the Great Blackbird of Sloane. 

In Guiana, these birds are named Ani, and Anno 
in Paraguay. In Mexico they are named, accord: 
ing to Tlernandez, Cacalototl; and in the Antilles 
Bouts de Petun, Amangoua, Diables de Savannes, 
and Perroquets noira. In Cayenne their common 
name is Gouilleur de Canari. Their general colour 
is black, with more or Jess metallic reflexions. 

In size they equal a common turtle<dove. The 
Anis Sives in flocks, and are xo far from timid, that 
when they see their companions fall before the gun, 
the survivors fly but o short way, and then again 
J pitch. Bushes, the skirts of en and the borders 
of flooded savannahs are their favonrite haunts. 
Their food consists of smal) Jizards, insects, and 
secds. Many pairs are said {0 use the same nest, 
bunlt on the branches of trees, and of huye dimen- 
sions when considered in relation to the number of 
couples occupying it, where they Jay and hatch 
their young in concert, 

According to Brown (‘ Hist. Jamaica ’) they live 
chiefly upon ticks and other small veimin, and may 
frequently be seen jumping about all the cows and 
oxen in the fields; nay, they are offen observed to 
fly on their backs, unless they hie down for them, 
which, if much troubled with ticks, they generally 
do when they see the birds about them; but if the 
beast be heedless, they hop once or twice round if, 
looking it very earnestly in the face every time they 
pass, as if they seemed to know that it was only re- 
quinite to be seen to be indulged. ‘Uhey are very 
noisy birds, and one of the most commun sorts in wl 
ve pastures of Jumaica. Their flight is Jow and 
short. 

The Ani is easily tamed, and may be taught fo 
utter words. Its flesh is said to be extremely dis- 
agreeable, 

Jn Gosing our sketch of the cuckoos, we may 
advert to some other groups of birds usually associ- 
ated with them, as the Honey-Guides a aera of 
Africa; the Coucsal, or Jark-heeled Cuckoos 
| (Centropus) ; and the Malcohas (Vhoenicophius), 
which must. be regaided as barely coming within 
the family section. 

The genus Indicator is characterised by the beak 
being short, high, and almost conical, like that of a 
sparrow, and by the form of the tail, which consists 
of twelve feathers, and ty at the same time a little 
} graduated und a little forked. The skin is very 

tough, so as to resist the stings of the bees whose 

nests the birds despoil. The celebrated Honvy- 
| Guide of South Africa (Indicator Vaillantii) is an 
* example. The Coucals (Centropus) have a long 


1600.—Tne Gitpep Cuckoo 


(Chalcites auratus, Swainson). Cuculus auratus of 
authors. This brilliant little Cuckoo, the Didric of 
Le Vaillant (so called from its cry), 16 abundant in 
Catfraria and Namaqua-land. ti munners, as in 
form, it closely approximates to our European | 
cuckoo ; the female denuaita its eggs in the nests of 
other birds, and, as Le Vuaillant’s observations seem 
to prove, she conveys them in her beak, or rather 
throat, to the nest selected. 

The following observations from Le Vaillant’s 
narrative may not be uninteresting :-—Speaking 
of its numbers he states that his Hottentot ser- 
vant Kiaas shot two hundred and ten males, one 
hundred and thirty females, and one hundred and 
three young ones—in all four hundred and forty- 
three, and that numbers more might easily have 
been procured ; beside which he found eighty-three 
of their eggs in as many nests of insectivorous birds, 
He then proceeds :—* Although this bird be so com- 
mon if not in the immediate environs, yet about 
one hundred leagues from Cape Town, it was scarcely 
known in Europe before my voyages, and in France 
there was only one mutilated and badly preserved 
specimen of if fo be seen in the Royal Museum at 
Paris. J myself brought over one hundred and 
fifty males and females, as well as young birds, 
which are now exhibited in the chict cabinets of 
Europe. ‘To this beautiful species I am indebted 
for my chief knowledge of the cuckvo family. From 
the facility I had of Jeisurely and successfully ob- 
serving its manners, I always entertained the hope 
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act of depositing ils egg in the nest of another bird, 
but having been disappointed in this respect, J began 
to imagine that my ignorance on this point would 
never be removed, when one day having killed a 
female of this species, and wishing to introduce a 
plug of hemp into his throat according to my custom 
alter bringing down a bird, in order to prevent the 
blood from staining its plumage, I was not a little 
surprised, on opening its bill for this purpose, to find 
in its throat an entire egg, which I knew immedi- 
ately from its form, size, and beautiful whiteness, to 
belong to the Didric, Delighted at length, after so 
many useless efforts, at having obtained a confir- 


Klaas, who was only a few paces distant from me, 
to whom I imparted my discovery with much plea- 
sure, as he had used his best exertions fu second my 
views. Klaas, on seeing the egg in the bird's gullet, 


frequently observed a newly broken egg lying upon 
the ground near where they had fallen, which he 
supposed they had dropped in their fall, being at 
I recollect very well 
that when this good Hottentot brought me the fruits 
remarked, as he puinted 
to the cuckoo, ‘ This one Jaid her egg asshe [ell from 
the tree." Although J was convinced from this cir- 
cumstance that the female cuckoo deposits her eng in 
BK, 
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was desirous 10 collect what facts ] could on the sub- 
ject; Klaas and I, therefore, began to shoot as mary 
cuckoos as we could meet with, which accounts for 


1008 — Le Vaillant’s Cuckoo. 





1600.—-Gilded Cuckoo. 





1698.- Young Cuckoo, 
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$601 .—Kestern Black Cuskoo. 
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1607. Teeth of Parrakeet. 
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1609.—Heak of Shaveller Duck, 
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slightly gurved beak, and the claw of the inner of 
the two hind-toes is long, straight, and_ pointed, re- 
minding us of that of the lark. These birds appear 
to be of solitary and recluse habits; they feed on 
insects, and even small reptiles, and breed in the 
holes of trees, and are said to perch lengthwise, not 
across the branch. The Egyptian Coucal (Centropus 
Seyptivs) isan example. They are all peculiar to 
the hotter portions of the Old World. The Malcohas 
(Phasnicophaus) seem to be confined to India and 
the adjacent islands. ‘he bill is stout, longer than 
the head, and gently curved from the base; the side 
of the head, for a large space round the eye, is desti- 
tute of feathers, exhibiting a naked granulated skin. 
The wings are very short; the tail long and gradu- 
ated. The Red-headed Malcuha of Ceylon (Pheeni- 
cophaus pyrrhocephalus) is an example. 


Family PSITTACIDAS (PARROTS). 


Mr. Vigors, Mr. Swainson, and other naturalists, re- 
ard the parrots as constituting a family of the 
Scansorial order; but if structure and modes of )ife 
are to be taken as the grounds of arrangement, then 
the parrots will form as clear and distinct an order 
as the raptorial birds, or as the Natatores (swimming 
birds). or are we alone in this opinion. The 
Prince of Canino, in his ‘Specchio generale,’ places 
them in the order Psittaci, the first of his subclass 
Insessores; and M. de Blainville makes them the 
first order of birds, under the well-chosen title of 
Prehensores, belonging ti) the anomalous subclass. 
Even those ornithologists who, proceeding upon that 
most artificial of methods styled the natural, qui- 
nary, or trinary, have formed the parrots into a 
family group of the Scansores, have felt the dilemma 
in which they stood. Mr. Vigors declares it as his 
opinion that the Psittacide: afford more difficulties 
to the inquirer into affinities than any other group 
in the known class; he remarks that in manners 
and general structure, as well as in the mode of 
using their feet and bill, the parrots hold nearly an 
insulated situation among birds, and that they may 
perhaps be pronouneed to be the only group among 
them which is completely sui generis. Yet because 
the rene and the woodpeckers are climbers, par 
excellence-—differing, however, as he states, as to 
the mode in which they climb—he associates them 
together, and considers the Barbets A eens) to 
be the link of union between them. The difference 
in the externa) characters of the head of the parrot, 
with its curved mandibles and fleshy tongue, and 
that of the woodpecker with its long beak and 
slendcr extensile tongue, may be seen in Fig. 1603. 
Mr. Swainson is of opinion that the parrots consti- 
tute the subtypical division of the Scansores, in 
which the powers of climbing are less developed. 
If, says that writer, ‘‘ any group in nature be isolated, 
it is this. Possessing in themselves the strongest 
characteristics, there is no bird yet discovered which 
presents any point of connection to them ; approxi- 
mations are certainly made by the tooth-billed bar- 
bets, but still there is a gap which no genus disco- 
vered is calculated to fill up.” If such a group, then, 

does not constitute an order, what does ! 

The order Prehensores, then, for so we would 
term it, or the Psittacide of authors, is divided by 
different naturalists into genera so numerous, that a 
mere list of them and their synonyms is enough to 
startle the student, who would ind himself’ be- 
wildered in a labyrinth of names, tending to con- 
fuse him more and more at every step: avoiding 
them altogether, we may observe that the parrots 
may be arranged in the following groups or sec- 
tions :—1, Cockatoos; 2, Macaws; 3, Parrakeets, 
including the Psittacaras, the true Parrakeets, the 
Loriets or broad tailed Parrakeets, the Lorikets or 
filamentous-tongued Parrakeets, the Ground Parra- 
keets, and the Psittacules; 4, the True Parrots; 5, 
the Lories. 


1604.—A Grour or Parrots. 














This group of parrots is illustrative of some of the 
forms which these birds offer to the contemplation 
of the naturalist. Of the cockatoos, are, a, the 
Sulphur-erested Cockatoo (Plyctoluphus Sulphureus, 
Vieillot); 5, the Banksian Cockatoo cay uorhy a: 
chus Banksii, Vigors): and c, the Goliah Cockatoo 
(Probosciger Goliath, Kuhl) with naked cheeks. Of 
the macaws, is d, the great Red and Blue Macaw 
(Macrocercus Macao). Of the parrakects, e, the Ca- 
rolina Parrakeet (Conurus Carolinensis, Kuhl ; 7; the 
Scaled Parrakeet: g,the Black-winged Puittacule 
(Paittacula melanoptera); A, the Philippine Psitta- 
cule (Psittacula Philippensis). Of the parrots, 7, the 
Accipitrine Parrot (Prittacus accipitrinus), and &, 
the White-headed Parrot (Psittacus leucocephalus). 

In the parrot tribe, the modification of the bill 1s 
very remarkable. In many birds the upper man- 
dibiec is more or Jess moveable at its junction with the 
foreheud, for where there is no trace of a suture, the 
bone is often slightly elastic.* In the parrots, how- 

* In the Rook, Hoopoc, Heron, Stork, Woodpecker, Shovelleraluck, 


Bacred Ibis, Sec. th dible is frm and 
in the Albatros, Hornp tend others. # firm and immoveable, as also 
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ever, this mobility is carried out to its fullest extent, 
a sort of hinge uniting the upper mandible to the fore- 
head (see Fig. 1605), while the slender bones con- 
necting the upper mandible to the base of the skull 
yield to every movement. Across the horny palate 
of the beak is a sort of notch (see Fig. 1606), against 
which the front margin of the lower beak works, and 
this margin, chisel-like, is sharp and thin; while the 
articulation of the lower mandible is as loose as 
possible, Hence, aided by the thick fleshy tongue, 

a parrot, as we have often seen, will by means of its 
beak clear the inside of a fresh pea from the outer 
skin, rejecting the latter: and perform the whole 
process not only with facility but with the greatest 
delicacy of manipulation, if this term be allowable. 

In all birds, as a rule, the margin of the orbit is in- 
complete. In the parrot the bony ring varying in 
breadth is complete, and below it runs the slender 
bone connecting the upper mandible with the os 
quadratum (see Fig. 1605). The lower mandible is 
light, thin, and deep. The tongue is thick, muscular, 
and in cons‘ant requisition; it is covered with papil- 
lee, is moistened with saliva, and possesses both taste 
and great mobility. In the lorikets (Trichoglossus) 
however, which feed on the nectar of the flowers of 
the Eucalypti in Australia, it is furnished with a 
brush of delicate close-set filaments. 

We need not say that birds have no teeth, yet 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, in his ‘Theory of Analogues,’ 
says, that though it may be considered a piece of 
pleasantry to assert that fowls have teeth, he finds 
proofs that such is the fact, notwithstanding the 
weight of authority against him. To this opinion 
he was Jed in the first instance by examining the 
beaks of two chicks of the ring parrakeet (Palsornis 
torquatus), which, though matured, had not been able 
to break through the egg-shell. In the beaks of 
these younglings he observed a regular set of tooth- 
like projections, or, as he states, teeth, represented 
at Fig. 1607. a, a lateral view of both mandibles 
showing the teeth : band c, the upper and under man- 
dibJe viewed, the first from beneath, the latter from 
above; d, the serrations or teeth on the beak of the 
blue macaw, which M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire subse- 
quently observed, and which are more fully repre- 
sented at Fig. 1608: a, the upper mandible; 0, the 
lower insection to show the teeth ; c, a portion of the 
beak, showing the serrations worn down by use. 
In the instance of the parrakeet chicks M..Gcoffroy St. 
Hilaire could trace nerves and blood-vessels running 
towards each toothlet ; but in the adult macaw, the 
tube in which these had dena Jain while the 
bird was a nestling was filled with a cartilaginous 
substance. The fact is that these are not real teeth, 
but only indications of a structure much more 
amply developed in the beak of the duck tribe, 
which is furnished with a series of horny lamin 
acting as strainers, and perhaps as feelers, and which 
are part and parcel of the horny sheath of the os- 
seous mandible (see Fig. 1609). a, the upper man- 
dible of the shoveller-duck (Rynchapsis clypeata) : 
b, the lower mandible of the common duck. These 
appendages in the duek are rather the analogues 
of the baleen plates of the whale, than of teeth; 
and in the parrot, as from examination we can tes- 
tify, they seem rather to indicate the progressive 
growth of the horny beak in the upper mandible, 
and evidence the passage of nerves and blood-vessels 
to the edge of the lower. We have before us the 
skulls of several macaws and parrots, adult, of 
which the lower mandible has its horny edge very 
clearly marked ; while the hooked palatal part of 
the uppers anterior to the notch, is marked with 
lines obliquely running from a central line, like 
arrow-heads repeated, the apex of each pointing 


backwards, thus— The nostrils in the 


leakage are seated in a membranous ccre at the 
ase of the upper mandible. 

Often, as in the macaws (see Fig. 1610), the 
cheeky are covered with naked skin. 

The foot of the lhe is completely zygodactyle 
and prehensile (see Fig. 1611); the tarsus is short, 
but stout, and the limb muscular; the toes are long 
and furnished with strong claws, and are formed ex- 
pressly for holding or grasping any object which 
they can enclose. In climbing, the parrot uses its 
hooked beak, as well as its feet, and in feeding, it 
rests on one foot, holding the food to its beak with 
the other. Compure the foot of the parrot with that 
of the fow], and of the water-bird (Fig. 1612), and 
the difference will be at once appreciated. The 
plumage of the parrots is in genesal richly tinted, 
and same spccies are superb; in all, and particu- 
larly in the cockatoos, the skin throws off a menly 
powder, which saturates the feathers, and commu- 
nicates to them somewhat of a greasy feel; this is 
the case with other birds also, as eagles and herons. 
The parrofs are a noisy race, associating together in 
flocks, and feeding upon fruits, buds, seeds, 
they sleep crowded together, and are fond of prun- 
ing each other’s plumage ; they are monogamous, 
the pairs forming lasting associations; and they 
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breed in the hollows of trees. WV 
powers of flight, they vary considerably ; some fly 


slowly, but others wing their way‘with the greatest 
rapidity, and for a long continuance. It is to the 
warmer climates more particularly that these birds 
are confined ; and they are abundant in the inter- 
tropics. In the southern hemisphere, however, they 
occur in temperate latitudes, while in the northern 
hemisphere they are rare beyond the tropic of Can. 
cer; the Carvlina parrot, in America, and some of 
the genus Paleornis in India, however, are ex- 
tratropical. On the contrary, parrots occur in the 
southern extremity of America, throughout New 
Holland, Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, and 
even in Macquarrie Island, in the fifty-second degree 
of south latitude. 

Of all birds, parrots are the most susceptible of 
being rendered tame and familiar; and towards 
their protectors they often manifest great attach- 
ment, courting their notice and caresses; they are 
decidedly the most intelligent of the feathered race ; 
and are quick in learning to repeat words, sentences, 
and tunes: they mimic the voices of other animals, 
the barking of dogs, the mewing of cats, and the 
crowing of poultry; their one is retentive, and 
their ear is accurate. Individuals, however, differ - 
in their qualifications, and some species are superior 
to others in the facility with which they learn their 
lessons, the grey parrot of Africa (Psittacus erytha- 
cus) being pre-eminent. 

In the classical writings of antiquity we have several 
references to these birds, which appear to have been 
great favourites and in general request. Aristotle 
well described their tongue as resembling that of 
man, whence, as he tonjectured, arose the facility 
with which they pronounced words or sentences. The 
Greeks were the first of European nations who be- 


_ came ar uente’ with birds of the parrot tribe, viz. 


some of the species of the Indian genus Paleornis 
Speer) these from all accounts were intro- 
uced into Kurope from India at the {ime of the 
Macedonian conquest ; and having been once brought 
into Greece, the great demand for them, and the 
high prices for which they sold, rendered the impor- 
tation of them a profitable speculation. Aristotle 
calls the parrot Iy8iq»dv Spveov, or Indian bird. 

From Greece the parrot soon found its way to 
Rome, and became extravagantly admired. It was 
kept in cages of the most costly materials, nor was 
any price, however inordinate, deemed beyond its 
value. Until the time of Nero, the Romans were 
not acquainted with the parrots of Africa; but as 
that country became more known, these birds with 
other natural productions were sent to Italy ; and 
most probably it was from that quarter that the 
numbers of the parrot race were imported which at 
a subsequent period supplied the luxury of Helio- 
gabalus. Among other articles in the bill of fare 
detailed by A‘lian as entering into the feasts of this 
emperor, are the combs of fowls, the tongues of pea- 
cocks and nightingales, the brains of flamingoes and 
thrushes, the heads of parrots and pheasants, and it 
is reported that with the bodies of the two latter he 
féd his beasts of prey. 

In captivity the parrot lives long ; instances are on 
record of individuals attaining the age of eight 
or one hundred years. We know a green South 
American parrot said to have been ninety years in 
the family, and is still in good health. 

From these general remarks we shall at once pro- 
ceed to our pictorial specimens. 


1613.—Ts« Biug ann YELLow Macaw 


(Macrocercus Ararauna).—The macaws are natives 
of the warmer regions of South America, and are 
among the largest of the parrot race. They are 
ea! domesticated, and become very gentle and 
familiar, but in their powers of imitation they fall 
very short of the true parrots and parrakeets; their 
natural cries are harsh, discordant, and piercing, and 
the few words they are occasionally taught to utter 
are pronouneed in a disagreeable tone. The beak 
is of enormous size and strength; the cheeks are to 
a greater or less extent bare; the nostrils are con- 
cealed; the under mandible is very deep. The 
Yumage is remarkable for gaudy colouring. The 
flue and yellow macaw is a native of Brazil, 
Guiana, and Surinam, tenanting the swampy forests 
along the banks of rivers, and generally living in 
airs, though sometimes they assemble in large 
ocks, The food of this species consists principally 
of the fruit of a kind of palm abundant in humid or 
marshy places, On the wing the blue and yellow 
macaw is rapid, displaying great address and ease 
in its agrial movements, and js often seen skimming 
over the tops of the Joftiest trees, the highest 
branches of which it selects for its roosting-place. 
Like the parrots generally, this macaw lays two 
white eggs in the hollow of a decayed tree ; both 
sexes attend to‘the duty of incubation, and to the 
labour of rearing the Young. Two broods are said 
to be produced annually, 

The colouring of this species is as . follows :—Bil] 
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black, cheeks naked, white, with three narrow lines 
of black velvety feathers passing obliquely across. 
Beneath the under mandible is a broad black band, 
extending some distance under the naked checks, 
General colour above rich blue, passing into green 
on the forehead, some of the wing-coverts, and 
rumap. Greater quills and tail nearly violet; wings 
and tail beneath, yellow ; under parts generally of a 
rich saffron tint ; iris yellowish ; legs dusky. Length 
about thirty-nine inchea, of which the long graduated 
tail measures about twenty-four inches. 


1614.— Tue Ren-Fronrep Parrakzerr-Macaw 


(Paittacara Leptorhyncha). Between the Macaws 
and Parrakeets comes the genus Psittacara of 
Vigors, allied to the former in the shape and size 
of the beak, but to the latter in the cheeks being 
clothed with feathers, a naked ring only encircling 
the eye, and in the form of the tail. From their 
intermediate situation, the birds of this genus have 
received the familiar name of Parrakeet-Macaws 
in our language, and that of Perruche-aras, which 
has the same meaning, in the French. Like the 
macaws, these birds are exclusively natives of the 
New World; they are formed for rapid flight, and 
live in flocks, tenanting the forest. The present 
species is green, space round the eye white, a 
frontal band stretching from eye to eye red, tail 
cinnamon red. 

An allied species, the Carolina Perrot (Psittacara 
Carolinensis), Conurus Carolinensis, Kuhl, is a 
native of the southern districts of the United States, 
frequenting the low alluvial lands along the Ohio 
and Mississippi, where the cockle-bur (Xanthium 
strumarium) grows in abundance, on the fruit of 
which it feeds, extricating the seeds from the prick] 
shells; it adds however grain, fruits, apples, mul- 
berries, grapes, &c. to the bill of fare ; and as it asso- 
ciates in flocks, the farmer often suffers from its 
depredations. It must not be supposed that these 
flocks commit their ravages with impunity ; the gun 
thins their numbers; and as the living birds sweep 
screaming around their dead and wounded com- 
panions, and settle again in the place of danger, 
the whole flock is sometimes almost entirely ex- 
tirpated. The flight of this species is rapid, grace- 
ful and direct ; and a general cry iskept up by the 
whole party while on the wing. The movements of 
these birds on the ground are slow and embarrassed, 
but on trees or tall strong plants they are very 
active, climbing about, and hanging in every attitude. 
They roost in hollow trees, and incubate in similar 
cavities, many females, as Mr. Audubon assures us, 
depositing their eggs together. From the same 
observer we learn that these birds are fond of saline 
earth, and visit the different salt-licks interspersed 
through the woods; they delight also in rolling 
themselves in the sand, for which purpose they 
often alight in flocks along the gravelly banks of 
rivers and creeks, and in other situations. It would 
appear that the adult plumage i» not assumed until 
alter the second year. 

1615.—Tue ALEXANDRINE PARRAKEET 

(Paleornis Alezandri). The genus Palwornis, 
containing a number of beautiful and interesting 
species, 1s confined, or neaily so, to India and its 
islands : Austraha being just within the geographical 
range of the group. It was with some of the Indian 
species of this group that the ancients, as already 
noticed, became first acquainted. Mr. Vigors 
(*Zool. Journal,’ vol. ii.), who observes that the 
ancient writers unanimously affirm that the parrots 
known in their times came exclusively from India, 
adds :——‘‘1t is not easy to decide, although we may 
form a tolerable conjecture on the subject, how 
many and which of the species of Palwornis were 
known to the ancients. ‘lian (De Nat. Anim. 
xvi, 2)tells us that they were acquainted with three 
species: but as some of the more cummon specics 
approach each other most closely in their specific 
sharasters, it is not improbable that the differences 
between them might have been passed over by 
observers who were so little accustomed and had so 
little occasion to pay attention to minute distinc- 
tions, and that four or five species at least were 
familiar to antiquity. The birds that came from the 
remoter Indian islands, P. Papuensis, Malaccensis, 
and Xanthosomus in particular, are in all likelihood 
among the number of those that have been known 
only in recent times: to these we may add the 
newly characterized species from New Holland, the 
Pp. rabandi. The beautiful blossom-headed 
species also, P. erythrocephalus, and P. Bengalensis, 

which are even now more rarely met with than the 

neighbouring species, most probably did not come 

under the observations of the ancients, for it 1s im- 

ible that they should have passed over without 

notice the lovely and nece e roseate colour of 
the head, which casts into the shade even the collar 

round the neck (so frequently alluded to by them), 

if either of these birds had been before them. The 

poets at Jeast would have seized upon a character 
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which involved so truly poetic an image, and Ovid |! 
or Statius would have A oh it up aciene the most || 
Conspicuous wreaths of their beautiful elegiac gar- 
lands. The species which we can imagine to have 
been best known to former times are the P. Pon- 
dicerianus and Fiavitorquis, which are diffused over 
the whole of the Indian continent, the former 
species more particularly, which is now found dis- 
aioe over a great extent of the Eastern archipelago. 

: Alexandri alpen to have been the bird sent 
from Ceylon to the Macedoman warrior from whom 
it derives its specific name ; Ceylon, or the ancient 
Taprobana, being the principal resort, even down 
to the present moment, of that species. It is pro- 
bable also that the Romans, particularly in later 
limes, received a great number of the same species 
from that island. If to these birds we add the 
P. torquatus, which is the species that agrees most 
intimately with the descriptions of Pliny, and after 
him of Apuleius, which is generally scattered over 
the Indian, as well as the African continent on the 
eastern side, we shall probably have before us all 
the species known to the ancients of this classical 
group.” The Alexandrine Parrakect is a beautiful 
bird; its general plumage is green, a vermilion 
collar adorns the neck, the throat and a band 
between the eyes are black, a mark of purple red 
ornaments the shoulders. 


1616, 1617.-—Tnr Rose-rincep PARRAKEET 


(Palaornis torquatus). This beautiful species is 
probably that described by Solinus as ‘ colore 
viridi, ah ba puniceo ;” its colour is green, with a 
roseate collar, and the bill deep ruby. Besides 
being found in India, it is said to be abundant on 
the coast of Senegal. In captivity it is a gentle 
engaging bird, and soon learns to utter sentences 
with considerable distinctness. 

In the genus Palmornis the bill is rather thick, 
the wings are moderate and pointed; the tail is 
slender and very graduated, the two middle feathers 
far exceeding the rest In length; the tarsi are short 
a feeble; the general contour is slim and grace- 
ful. 

1618—Tne TaBpuan Lonixr 


( Platycercas scapulatus), King'’s-Ground Parrakeet, 
Grand Perruche a collier et croupion bleues, Le 
Vaillant. 

In the genus Platycercus the bill is rather short, 
the upper mandible rounded and dilated, the Jower 
one short, deeply emarginate, with the apex squared. 
Wings moderate and rounded; the tail broad, and 
subgiaduate, the tarsi elevated; the toes slender 
and elongated ; and the claws long and but little 
hooked. In their habits and manners the birds of 
this genus differ from the exclusively arboreal 
species; they run mmbly onthe ground, with singu- 
lar address, but their powers of flight are hmuited, 
and the os furcatum, or merry-thought, 1s either very 
feeble or wanting. While onthe wing, however, their 
course is tolerably rapid, but is not Jong sustained. 
They breed in the holes of trees, and the females lay 
several eggs, from seven to ten ora dozen. Grass- 
seeds, grain, and hard fruits constitute their food ; 
all are richly coloured, and, as they svon become 
familiar, are interesting ornaments in an aviary. 

The present species, when adult, is green, with 
the head, neck, and under parts, searlet ; back of 
the neck and rump Jazuline; longitudinal scapular 
line pale green cerulean ; tail-feathers black, with 
brilliant green reflections, (Male). 

We have frequently noticed the King’s-Ground 
Parrakeet or Tabuan Lorict, in captivity. Ina large 
cage, it may be seen rapidly traversing the sanded 
floor, and occasionally uttering a soft whistling note ; 
like the rest of the genus, it 1s fond of the bath, and 
will saturate its plumage with water, which, from 
a mistaken idea of its being injurious, persons tou 
often deny to their captives of the parrot tribe. 

This beautiful species is a native of New Hol- 
land, associating in flocks, which, when the Indian 
corn is ripe, visit the ficlds, and occasion no little 
mischief. Mr. Caley considers these flocks as con- 
sisting of young birds almost exclusively, as it is 
rare to sce a bright red bird among them. Accord- 
ing to information gained from the natives, he adds 
that this bird breeds chiefly in @ white gum-tree 
(one of the Eucalypti), making its nest in a hollow, 
of a little grass, and lining it with feathers, The 
eggs are as many as twelve, and are of a dirty white, 
with black specks. The natives easily detect the 
breeding-place of this bird; for as it enlarges the 
entrance, in order to creep in and out of the hole 
more readily, the surrounding part acquires a reddish 
tint in consequence of the operation, and contrasts 
very strongly with the whiteness of the rest of the 
tree. The species of the genus Platycercus are nu- 

merous; as the P. pacificus, Stanleyi, Pennantii, 
semitorquatus, Bauer, Barnardi, &c. Of the P. semi- 
torquatus, Mr. Gould states that it begins breeding 
in the latter part of September or commencement 
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in a hole in either a gum or mahogany tree, on the 
soft black dust collected at the bottom; they are 
from seven to nine in number, of a pure white. 
This species is dispersed over the greater part of 
Western Australia, “‘ where it inhabits every variety 
of situation; sometimes searching for its food on 
the ground, like the rest of its congeners, at other 
times on the trees; its chief’ food being either grass- 
sceds or the hard-stoned fruits and ceed peculiar to 
the trees of the country in which it lives,” From 
its note uttered while on the wing, it has acquired 
from the colonists the name of the Twenty-eight 
Parrakeet. (See Gould's ‘ Birds of Auatralia.’) 


1619.—THx New Ho.tranp Nyupnicus 

| (Nymphicus Nove Hollandia). nthe genua Nym- 
, pmeus the bill is notched ; the culmen slightly 
| carinated; the nostiils thick, tumid, and naked; 

the wings long; the tail broad and graduated, the 
| two middle tail feathers being much Jonger than the 

next, and pointed. We have had epponunles of 
observing the habits of the New Holland Nymphi- 
cus in captivity, one being in the possession of 
Mr. Gould, and we beheve the only one ever 
brought alive to England. It is surprisingly active, 
and trips over the floor of its cage with great 
celerity, continually erecting its beautiful creat of 
pointed and graduated feathers; ita manners, in 
fact, much resemble those of the Platycerei, but 
have more of sprightliness and vivacity. Itis ex- 
tremely gentle and familiar, and is fond of being 
noticed. This species is common in the interior of 
New Holland, associating in vast troops; and in 
some parts so great are their numbers, that, as 
Mr. Gould assures us, his brother-in-law, Stephen 
Coxen, Esq., prooured upwards of two hundred 
examples during a single excursion in the interior. 

In the male, the ‘forehead, crest, and checks are 
lemon-yellow; the ear-coverts, neh reddish orange ; 
the back of the neck, the two central tail-feathers, 
and the external margins of the primaries brownish 
grey; back, shoulders, and all the under surface and 
outer ftail-feathers greyish chocolate brown, the 
whoulders and flanks being the darkest. A white 
mark extends from the shoulders lengthwise down 
the centre of the wing ; bill and bare space round 
the eye brownish grey; feet blackish brown. The 
female differs from the male in the colour of the 
face and crest, being of a dull olive yellow, tho 
latter becoming still darker at its extremity; in 
having the thront greyish brown, and the back 
lighter than in the male; the lower part of the ab- 
domen, upper tail-coverta, and tail-feathers yellow, 
except the four middle ones, which are Brey j the 
whole transveracly and irregularly barred with ines 
of brown. Totallength twelve inches. (Gould). 


1620.—THe Unputatien EurHemia. 

(Euphemia unddata), The genus Euphemina of 
Wagler (Nanodes, Vigors) has the bill short, with 
the culmen rounded, and the upper mandible deep ; 
the wings of moderate length, and poimted; the 
tarsi and (oes rather ‘slender; the tail graduated ; 
the two middle feathers being long and slender. 

The undulated Euphemia is a native of the in- 
terior of New South Wales, where it was discovered 
in great abundance by Captain Stint, who informed 
Mr. Gould that he met with it in immense flocks on 
the extensive plains bordenng the Morumbidgee, 
| feeding upon the seeds and berries of the low 
“stunted bushes collectively named the ‘serub. 
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Several specimens were received by Mr. Gould 
from Mr. Coxen, which had been procured by the 
latter north of Hunter’s River. These beautiful little 
birds are quick and active, tripping along nimbly 
on the ground, and also flying with considerable 
rapidly during flight the tail ia spread, and the 
| yellow mark is very conspicuous, ae we have scen 

in Mr. Gould’s hiving specimen, which is occasion- 
| ally allowed the liberty of the drawing-room, This 
specimen is very familiar and observant, and while 
on its perch often breaks forth into a very sweet 
natural warble, occasionally interrupted by a shrill 
chirp. Its manners and beauty render it 4 most 
engaging creature ; and it seems to bear ourclimate 
without any inconvenience. 

In the male the crown of the head and throat are 
pale yellow, the latter ornamented on each side 
with several rich blue spots; # ruw of which, but of 
a darker tint, crosses the throat in the form of a 
crescent; sides and back of the head, back of the 
neck, upper part of the back, scapulars, and wing- 
coverts olive brown, each feather having a crescent 
shaped mark of black near its extremity, and & mar. 
gin of yellow ; ew green on their outer 
edges, the tip and internal web brown; seconda- 
ries crossed by a broad band of yellow, which is 
continued, but much narrower, across some of the 
primaries, breast and all the under surface, lower 
part of the back and tail-coverts of a fine pale 
green; the two centre tal-feathers deep blue at the 
base, passing into deep green at the tip; the re- 


of October, making no nest, but depositing its eggs || mainder of the tail-teathers bright red, tipped 
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1618 —Biue anu Yellow Macaw 


1014. Red tronted Parraneet Macaw 





1608.—Ileads of Woodpecker and Parrot. 
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with dark green * bill horn-colour at the base, pass- 
ing into pale yellow at the tip; feet flesh-colour. 
The female is less brilliant than the male, with 
more obscure markings, and the spots on the throat 
less defined. Total length seven inches and a half. 
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portions of New South Wales. ‘Like all the other 
members of this extensive family,” says Mr.Gould, in 
his splendid work on the ‘.Birds of Australia,’ speak 

ing of this species, “it bears captivity temarkably 
well, readily becoming cheerful and contented; at 










yellow collar on the upper of the breast: the 
top of the head is deep pore passing on the occiput 
into violet; the upper surface of the wings is green, 
becoming violet blue at the bend and margin ; under 
surface of the wings violet blue, thighs azure, bill 







(Gould, ‘ Birds of Australia.’) 
1621.—Tse Biux-Mounrain Lorixeer 


a avenery hamatodus). Blue-mountain Parrot. 
he Lorikeets (Trichgglossi) are natives of Austra- 
lia, and are pavotpelly characterized by the tongue 
being furnished at ite apex with a pencil or brush 
of strong hairs, rendering it an efficient agent in 
procuring food. This consists of the nectar of 
various species of Eucalypti, some of which are al- 
ways in flower, thus furnishing the flocks with an 
abundant supply; were it not for this succession of 
blooms, the Ny eets would be straitened for food. 
Among the pendent blossoms of these trees may the 
lorikeets be observed clinging in every attitude, and 
busily engaged in absorbing with their pencil-tufted 
tongues (and 60 licking up) the honey from the 
cups of the newly-expanded blossoms which they 
have compressed and nibbled with their beaks. To 
auch an excess, says Mr, Gould, do these birds satiate 
themselves with their liquid food, that on suspending 
a fresh-shot specimen by the toes, a large tea-spoon- 
ful, at least, of honey will flow from the mouth; and 
he adds, ‘*« When we know this to be the natural food 
of this group, how can it be expected that the specics 
can exist in captivity upon the hard seed or farina- 
ceousdiet so generallygiven as a substitute?” And we 
agree with him in thinking that if Boney or liquid sac- 
charine matter were afforded them, they might be 
kept in our cages and aviaries ; and when it is consi- 
dered that they are among the most elegant and 
beautiful of their race, that it is desirable for those 
who have the opportunity of making a series of trials. 

According to Mr. vena the Bluc-mountain 
Lorikeet, or Blue-mountain Parrot (War'rin of the 
natives), is remarkable for ita docility and attach- 
ment to some people, whilst it is a perfect scold to 
othera who may have teased or offended it. ‘ Flocks 
of these birds,” says this accurate observer, ‘‘ may be 
seen in the Eucalypti trees, when in flower, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but in the greatcst num- 
ber near their breeding-places. It does not cat 
any kind of grain, even when in a domesticated state. 
It is much subject to fits, which generally prove 
fatal; and it us rare to find an individual kept alive 
above a couple of years. One that I kept, on being 
rhown a figure of a coloured plant, used to put its 
tongue to the flowers, as if with the intent of suck- 
ing them; and I have seen it make the same attempt 
with a piece of cotton furniture. The flesh of this 
bird is very good euting.” Again, speaking of the 
Crimson fronted Parrakeet, Coolich of the natives 
(Trichoglossus concinnus), Mr. Caley states that it 
may be observed in large flocks sucking the 
Kucalypti flowers. Ie adds that, like the Blue- 
mountain Parrot, it issubject to fits which generally 
peers fatal, (hat it 1s seldom kept alive, and that its 
weath or some part about its head emits a very 
sweef odour. The natives told him that this species 
breeds in the hollow boughs of trees, scraping out 
the decayed mould, and making its nest of it. 
The eggs, he informs us, are green, without spots, 
and the number of young two. Of the small 
Parrakeet, Jerryang of the natives (Trichoglossus 
pusillus), he observes that this, hike the Coolich, is 
seen in very large flocksin the Eucalypti trees when 
in blossom. *’The natives,” says he, “now and then 
bring in the young ones, but they seldom live Jong. 
1 had three young ones for some time, which used 
to huddle together and give out a very pleasing 
note. They all died strongly convulsed, and nearly 
at the same timc; the limbs were as atiff the mo- 
ment Jife was extinct a» if the body had become 
cold. The natives tell me that it build» in the 
hollow limbs of trees, making no other nest than of 
the decayed wood. It has four young ones. The 
eggs are white, and without spot.” 

The Blue-mountain Lorikeet is generauy green ; 
the head, the middle of the body, and bands on the 
tides being azure blue ; and the throat, breast, and 
fanks orange crimson. 


1622.—THRE PURPLE-CAPPED Lory. 


(Lorius Domicella). The Lories are natives of the 
Moluccas, New Guinea, and other astern islands, 
and are characterized by a weak bill, and a biush- 
tipped tongue, as in Trichoglosaus. If is however 
doubtful whether nectar constitutes thei sole toad, 
for they exist in captivity upon sopped bread and 
milk, appearing to be in health and vigour. Pro- 
bably soft fruits form part of their natural diet. 
The plumage of these birds is extremely rich and 
ob herd the tail 1s broad and rounded ; the wings 
moderate; the beak elongated and weak. In dis- 
posits the Lories are gentle and docile, and easily 
earn to articulate words or sentences. Among the 
most beautiful of the a Sebi group is this Purple- 
capped Lory; it 13 of an intense scarlet, with a 





orange yellow. Length nearly twelve inches. 
1623.—Tux Great SuLPHUR-CRESTED COCKATOO. 

Plyctolophus galeritus, Vigors 
rain Paerite Vieillot ; Crested Cockatoo, White. 

In the Cockatoos the bill is strong, short, broad, 
with the upper mandible much curved ; the head is 
ornamented with a folding crest ; base of the under 
mandible frequently concealed by feathers. Wings 
long, tail even. Locality, Australia and the Indian 
Islands. These birds inhabit the woods, feeding on 
fruits and breeding in hollow trees; their cry is 
harsh, loud, and disagreeable, but they are readily 
tamed, and though not celebrated for their powers 
of imitation, are engaging from their gentleness 
and affectionate disposition. Their plumage is 
very powdery. They live long in captivity. An 
authenticated instance some time since came within 
our knowledge of a great sulphur-created Cockatoo 
which attained to the age of 120 years. Mr. Gould, 
who, in his ‘ Birds of Australia,’ has given a magnifi- 
cent figure ofthe Cacatua galerita of Vieillot observes 
that if we regard the white cockatoo of Van Diemen’s 
Land and that of New Guinea as mere varieties of 
each other, this species has a more extensive nee 
than most other birds. It is an inhabitant of all the 
Australian Colonies, both on the southern and 
northern coasts, but has not yet been seen on the 
western. ‘On a close examination of the speci- 
mens from the three countries above mentioned, a 
decided difference is observable in the structure of 
the bill, or rather perhaps a modification of the organ 
for the peculiar kind af food afforded by the respec- 
tive countries. The Van Diemen’s Land bird is the 
largest in every respect, and has the bill, particularly 
the upper mandible, less abruptly curved ; the bill of 
the New Guinea bird is much rounder, and is in 
fact fitted to perform a totally different office from 
that of the white cockatoo of Van Diemen's Land, 
which I have ascertained by dissection feeds princi- 
pally on the small bulbs of the terrestria] orchidacew, 
for proeming which its lengthened upper mandible 
is admirably adapted, while it is more than pro- 
bable that no food of this kind is to be obtained b 
the New Guinea bird, the structure of whose bill 
indicates that hard seeds and nuts constitute the 
principal part of its diet. The crops and stomachs 
of those killed in Van Diemen’s Land were very 
muscular, and contained seeds, grain, native bread 
(a’species of fungus), small tuberose and bulbous 
roots, and in most instances Jarge stones. 

‘(As may be readily imagined, this bird is not 
upon favourable terms with the agriculturist, upon 
Whose fields of newly sown grain and mpening 
maize it commits the greatest devastation; it 1s 
consequently hunted and shot down wherever it 1s 
found, a circumstance which tends much to Jessen 
its numbers. It is still however very abundant, 
moving about in flocks varying from a hundred to a 
thousand in number, and evinces a decided preter- 
ence to the open plains and cleared lands, rather than 
to the dense brushes near the coast. Except when 
feeding or reposing on the frees after a repast, the 
presence of a flock, if not seen, is certain to be in- 
dicated by their horrid screaming notes, the dis- 
cordance of which may be slightly conceived by 
those who have heard the peculiarly loud, piercing, 
grating scream of the bid in captivity, always re- 
membering the immense increase of the din occa- 
sioned by the Jarge number of the birds uttering 
their disagreeable notes at the same moment ; still 
I ever considered this annoyance amply compensated 
for by their sprightly actions and the life their 
snowy foims imparted to the dense and never- 
varying green of the Australian forest; a feeling 
participated in by Sir Thomas Mitchell, who says 
that amidst the umbrageous foliage forming dense 
masses of shade the white cockatoos sported like 
spirits of light.” 

This bird builds in hollow trees and the crevices 
of rocks; the egys are two, and of a white colour. 
The aborigines. of New South Wales term this 
bird Car'away and Cur'riang; the Papuans of New 
Guinea, Mangarape. 

General plumage white ; occipital crest su]phur- 
yellows ear coverts, under surface of wings, and 
yasal portion of the inner webs of the tail-feathers, 
very pale sulphur-yellow. Length about eighteen 
inches, 


1624.—Tue Lona-BILLED PARROT. 


(Nestor productus, Gould). The generic character 
of this singular bird consists chiefly in the elonga- 
tion of the upper mandible of the beak, which is 
formed for digging in the earth; the wings are Jon 
and ample, the tail moderate, with the shafts of e 
feather projecting beyond the webs. The species is 
a native of Norfolk Island and the most eastern 


and Horsfield). 





least such is the case with an individual in the 
posses of Sir J. P. Millbank, Bart. ; and as might 
ave been reasonably expected, the variation in the 
form of the mandibles, which renders these birds so 
conspicuoud, is accompanied by a marked difference 
in the nature of their food, the powerful bills of the 
other members of the family enabling them to feed 
open hard seeds and stony fruits, while, from the 
elongated form of this organ in the present birds, 
this power is denied to them, and we find that they 
give a decided preference to the Jeaves of succulent 
lants and the softer kinds of fruit. Sir J. P. Mijl- 
ank informed me that the bird in his possession 
evinced a strong partiality to the Jeaves of the 
common lettuce and other soft vegetables, and 
that it was also very fond of the juice of fruits, 
of cream, and butter. Its voice was hoarse and 
inharmonious, frequently resembling the barking 
of a dog; and in Yates’s ‘ New Zealand” we are in- 
formed that the Nestor hypopolius, known there by 
the name of Kaka, is ‘capable of learning to imitate 
the human voice to a remarkablo degree. .... 
The cry of this bird when ranging at large in the 
woods is harsh and disagreeable in the extreme.’ 
Although I cannot assert it for a certainty, I have 
every reason to believe that both these birds fre- 
uently descend to the ground and grub up with 
their lengthened bills the bulbous and other roots 
which form an portion of their food, particularly as I 
have found earth still adhering to the mandibles of 
the specimens ] have examined; besides which, I 
have been informed by Captain Sturt that a parrot 
inhabiting Australia, having « similar bill, but be- 
longing to another group, is frequently in the habit 
of so doing. General colour of the upper surface 
brown ; beak elongated ; head and back of the neck 
tinged with grey ; the feathers of these parts, as well 
as of the back, margined with a deeper tint ; rump, 
belly, and under tail-coverts, deep red; cheeks, 
throat, and chest yellow, the former tinged with red ; 
shoulders on their inner suriace yellow, tinged with 
rufous olive ; fail feathers banded at the base with 
orange-yellow and brown, the inner web of the quill- 
feathers at the base beneath with dusky red and 
brown; bill brown; feet blackish brown. Total 
length fifteen inches.” (Gould, ‘ Birds of Australia.’) 


1625.—Tuz TARANTA PsitracuLe. 


(Paittacula Taranta). The Psittaculers and Love- 
Birds (Peittacula and Agapornis) form a group of 
most beautiful little parrakeets, the most diminutive 
of their race, with short rounded tails. They gre 
natives of the tormd zone. The common love-bird 
from Guinea is well known, being olten kept in cages 
In pairs ; 1f 18 very interesting to wiiness the aftention 
which a pair of these birds pay to each other, caress- 
ing each other, arranging each other's plumage, and 
by numberless little acts of kindness evidencing 
their mutual attachment. They usually sleep sus- 
pended with the head downwards, clinging by one 
foot alone. The colour of the love-bird (agapornis 
dope is green, the outer webs of the quill-feathers 
eing blue, and the tail banded with a bar of lilac. 

The Taranta Psittacule is a native of Abyssinia, 
and was noticed by Salt about the Pass of Taranta, 
whence it takes its name. The bill iscrimson; the 
forehead scarlet; the plumage green, lighter be- 
neath; down the centre of the wing a broad black 
patch glossed with blue ; quills dusky, fringed with 
green; two centre tail-feathers tipped with black, 
the rest crossed near the tip with the same. 


Family CERTHIADZE (CREEPERS). 


Cuvier places the creepers (les Grimperaux) among 
the Tenuirostral section of the Passerine order, as 
does also the Prince of Canino, while Mr. Vigois 
and Mr. Swainson refers this family to the Scansores; 
the former ornithologist regarding it as a link 
between the wood peckers (Picidap) and the Tenuiros- 
tral group, viz., honey-suckers, honey-eaters, sun- 
birds, humming-birds, &c. 

The creepers are birds structurally adapted by 
means of their large feet and strong claws for climbing 
about the trunks of trees, or the precipitous face of 
rocks, or steep banks, in quest of insect food: in 
general the beak is elongated, but in some it is mode- 
rate and strong; the toes arc not zygodactyle. A 
reference to our pictorial specimens will at once lead 
us to an appreciation of the characters of the family. 


1626, 1627.—Tnz Creeper. 


(Certhia oF hapa ieo Common Creeper, Tree. 
creeper, Tree-climber ; pen the Kip@toc of Aris- 
totle ; le Grimpereau of the French; Picchio pic- 
colo, Pichietto, and Rampichino of the Italians; 
Baumlaufer, Kleinere Grau-specht, and Kleinste 
Baum-hiicker of the Germans; Krypare of the ‘Fauna 
Suecica ;’ and y Grepianog of the ancient British. 
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The creeper is very common in our island, and 
appears to have a wide range through the Old 
orld ; an allied neces (Corus Americana, Bona- 
rte), till recently considered as identical with the 
opean, is found in the western and northern re- 
gions of America. The creeper is a fearless little 
ird, common in groves and orchards, where it may 
be observed apirally running up the stems of trees 
like a mouse, and using the sharp shafts of its tal- 
feathers as a Prop or aid in its ascent; it is search- 
ing for food, and if closely watched may be seen 
probing with its slender bill the various chinks and 
crevices of the bark, whence it extracts the Jurking 
insect. Having finished its examination of the 
stem of one tree, the upper part of which it has 
rapidly attained, it does not attempt to descend, but 
fiits away to the next, and clinging to the bark, 
re-commences its scrutiny and spiral ascent. The 
note of this bird is weak and monotonous, and is 
frequently repeated, especially during flight from 
tree to tree, or while stationary. This interesting 
little bird, one of the smallest of our native feathered 
race, breeds early in the spring ; its nest i placed 
in the hole of some decayed tree, and is composed 
of dried grass and fibres of bark, lined with feathers ; 
the eggs are from seven to nine in number, ash- 
coloured with dusky spots. The creeper has the 
shafts of the tail-feathers prolonged and stiff; and 
this character is still more developed in the Amen- 
can genus |endrocolaytes, but is lost in the genus 
Tichodroma. 


1628.—Tux WaALL-CREEPER 


(Zichodroma phenicoptera, Temm.) T. muraria, 
Bonap.; Certhia murana, Linn. ; Grimpereau de 
muraille, and Pic de murulle, Ternier, and Exsche- 
lette of the French; Piechio muraiolo and Picchio 
di muro of the Italians; Mauer Baum-laufer of the 
Germans. 

This elegant bird is a native of the mountain dis- 
tricts of middle and southern Europe, but is not 
indigenous in our island. It frequents the bold 
recapitous rocks of the Alps, the Apennines, and 

yrenees; and, according to the Prince of Canino, 
it may sometimes be seen creeping on the walls of 
St. Peter's at Rome: the hoary ruins of castles and 
other buildings which top the frowning heights of 
alpine scenery are attractive localities ; there it flits 
from crag to crag, from crevice to crevice, not 
creeping mouse like, as does our little ceithia, up 
the bark of trees, but taking short flights from point 
tu point; arsiduows in quest of insects, and espe- 
clally spiders and their eggs, which are stated to be 
afavourite food. From the difference in habits 
between this bird and our creeper we can at once 
account for the absence of stiff springy shafts in the 
fagthers of the tail, This bird 1s rather a clinger 
than a climber; it flit from projection to projec- 
tion, securing itself by its claws, which are remark- 
ably Jarge and powerful; ‘T'emminch says that what 
the creeper dves on trees, this bid does against! the 
recipitous faces of rocks, where it firmly fixes 
itself, but without mounting or deseending by creep- 
in 





The wall-creeper breeds in the cliffs of inac- 
cessible rocks, or in the crevices of ruins which 
bectle above the tremendous precipice. 

The general colour of this bird is delicate grey ; 
the shoulders and larger wing-coverts being lively 
crimson, ag are also the inner edges of the secondary 
quill-feathers; the rest of the quill-feathers are 
black, as is the tail, which is marked at the ex- 
trenily with winte. In the male the throat during 
the spring acquires # deep black colour, lost at the 
autumnal moult. ‘The beak is ok gently arched, 
and pointed ; the wings are rounded. Length six 
inches and a half. 


1629.—Tux Curve-niLtLtep Crerpeer 


(Dendrocolaptes prucurvua, Temm.) This bird, as 
the character of the claws and the stiff pointed shaft» 
of the tail-feathers sufficiently indicate, is a decided 
climber. It is w native of the forests of Brazil. 
"The bill is about an inch and three quarters long, 
rather strong, and considerably curved; the claws 
are hooked and channelled ; the tongue is short and 
cartilaginous. In size this creeper equals a common 
blackbird. The general colour is cmnamon-brown, 
with a tinge of grey about the head, which, as well 
as the neck, is spotted with white. Of its habits we 
have no explicit details. It now forms the type of 
the genus Xiphorhynchus. 


1630, 1631.—Tux Nutnarcr 


tee 


(Sita Ei ). This is in all probability the 
Sitte (Zire of the Greeks, and Sitta of the Latins, ; 
It is the Ziolo, Picchio grigio, Kaparino, and 


Picchio formicajo of the Italians; Muratore of 
Savi; Torchepot and Pic-macon of the French; | 
Kieiber and Blauspecht of the Germans ; Notwacka | 
and Notpacka of the Swedes; Spoett-meise of the | 
Danes ; Nat-Bake of Brunnich ; Klener, Nusszhacker, 
of Kramer ; 
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and Delor y cnau of the ancient British. jj the shoulders; 


MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 
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The genus Sitta is charactensed aa follows :—Bill 
straight, cylindrical, slightly compressed, subulated, 
acuminated. Tongue short, horny, and armed at 
the point. Nostrils basal and rounded part] 
hidden by reflected bristles, Feet with three eA 
before and one behind, the outer toe being joined 
at ils base to the middle; one hind toe of the same 
length as or longer than the middle one, With a Jong 
and hooked claw. Trail of twelve feathers. Wings 
Tather short; the first quill very short, the third and 
fourth the longest. (Gould.) 

The nuthatch is found throughout Europe gene- 
rally, and in the cential wooded countries it 1s 
tolerably abundant ; it inhabits many parts of our 
island, but, according to Selby, is not seen farther 
north than the banks of the Wear and Tyne: Mon- 
tagu observes that it is not to be met with in 

sornwall. In a note in his paper ‘On the Birds of 
Ireland,’ Mr. Thompson says that “this species is 
not known ever to have visited the island.” (‘ Ann. 
and Mag. Nat. Hist.,’ March, 1842, p. 501.) 

The habits of the nuthatch are partly those of the 
creeper, and partly of the woodpeckers, yet differing 
in several particulais. The tual affords no ,xuppot 
to this bird, yet it climbs well, not only ascending 
and winding round the trunks of trees, but descending 
with the utmost facility head foremost, which neither 
the creeper nor the woodpecker attempts; and on 
flying trom tree to tree, it usually alights with the 
head downwards, and in that position works at the 
shell of the nut it isendeavounng to break. We had 
once an opportunity of observing a small colony of 
these interesting birds, m a hmited wood (if it 
deserved the naine) of very old trees, near Maccles- 
field in Cheshire ; the snlenweed consisted of wild 
raspberries and hazel. These birds were constantly 
in motion, flying from tree to tree, and travelling 
round the thick branches, or about the gnarled and 
prominent bark surrounding holes formed by decay, 
ever and anon uttering a clear whistling note; we 
observed them take insects, and search for them in 
the fissures of the bark ; but neither saw nor heard 
them hammering at nuts, for these, the season being 
epring or the eally part of summer, were not 
matued. Nuts, however, form a portion of their 
diet, and the strokes made by the bird while en- 
fleavouring to eatract the kernel may be heard at 
a considerrble distance., It fixes them im some 
chink or cleft, and splits the shell with repeated 
blows. Mr. Selby says that “in autumn many of 
these broken nut-shells may be seen in the open 
bark of old trees, in places where these birds abound, 
as they return repeatedly to the same spot for this 
purpo se.” 
h+ nuthatch breeds in the holes of time-worn 
treevy, and occasionally selects the deserted habita- 
tion of a woodpecker. According to Colonel Mon- 
tagrs and other observers, if the hole be too large, 
the bird plasters up a part with mud, so as to 
requee the aperture to the needful size, thus pre- 
venting the anfrusion of larger birds, or perhaps, as 
a writer has sugyested, forming a sort of guard, so 
fs to hinder the impatient nestlings from falling 
gut, and being killed on the spot. ‘This habit: of 
plastering 1s alluded fo in one of the French names 
for the nuthatch, viz., Pic-macon, The female 
makes a nest of a few dry leaves, and Jays from 
five to seven eggs of a grey white, spotted with 
reddish brown; she defends her young charge with 
determined courage, hissing, and striking violently 
with her bill. 

The nuthatch 18 a bold bird, of almost untameable 
disposition, and wil] not endwe confinement. An 
instance of its perseverance and spirit is recorded in 
the ‘ Magazine of Natural History ° -One of these 
bisds, which had been winged by a sportsman, was 
put into a small cage, made of oak and wire. During 
a night and day he never ceased from his efforts to 
escape, except to devour food, which he did vora- 
clously, regarding those about with fearless famili- 
arity. No sooner was his meal finished than he 
recommenced his hammering, which is dese:bed as 
having been 
eck as other 








weculhiarly laborious, for he did not , 
Prirds do, but taking a firm grasp with 

us great feet, he turned upon them as upon a pivot, 
striking with his whole weight, and thus assuming 
with his body the appearance of the head of a 


hammer in motion. This unfortunate bird sank at 
the close of the second day under the combined 
effects of his vexation, assiduity, and voracity. The 
Rev. T. L. Bree mentions one which he caught in a 
common biick trap: when the bird was found, the 
bill appeared to be truncated, and he inferred that 
it had beat fairly ground down to about two-thirds 
of its original Jength by the pecking of the bird at 
the bricks in its efforts to escape. 

The plumage of the nuthatch above is of a fine 
blue grey. The quills and base of tail-feathers, 
except the two middie ones, black, the outer tail- 
feather on each side with a bi 
A black band passes from the bill through the eye 
down the sides.of the neck, ending abruptly near 
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below rufous brown blending into chestnut on the 
flanks: bill and feet black; iris hazel. Sexes alike. 


1632.—Tuz Ovun-Brap 


(Furnarius rufus). The genus Furnarius includes 
several species, which have a doubtful place among 
the Certhiadws. Mr. Darwin, in hia notioe of the 
‘Birds of Bahia Blanca,’ says with respect to the 





throat whitish; rest of plumage |! upon 


Kenus in question, that “ it contains several species, 
small birds living on the ground, and inhabiting 
open dry countries. Iu structure they cannot be 
compared to any European form; ornithologists 
have generally included them among the creepers, 
although opposed to that family in every habit. 
The best known species is the common Oven-bird 
of La VPiata, the Casara or House-maker of the 
Spaniards, and Furnarius rufus of Vieillot. The 
nest, whence it takes its name, is placed inthe most 
exposed situations, as the top of a post, a bare rock, 
or a cactus: it 33 composed of mud and bits of straw, 
and has strong thick walls; in shape it preciaely 
resembles an oven or depressed bee-hive; the 
opening is large and arched and directly in front ; 
Within the nest thero is a partition which reaches 
neatly to the roof, thus forming o passage or ante- 
chamber to the true nest.”’ Mr. Darwin notices 
another species of Furnarius called Casarita, or 
Little House-builder, which constructs its nest at 
the bottom of a narrow cylindrical hole, which is 
seid to eatend horizontally underground to the 
extent of six feet, and which the bird itself exva- 
vates in low banks of firm sandy soil by the side of 
a road or stream. Another species, the Furnarius 
fuligimosus of Lesson, isdeseribed as living upon the 
beach of the Malouine Islands, and as being very 
fearless. DPernetty says, “ This bird is uo tame that 
it will almost fly upon the finger ; in less than half 
an hour I killed ten with a small switch, and almost 
without changing my position, It scratches in the 
seaweed which the waves throw on the beach, feed- 
ing on worms and small shrimps, . . . Its flight 
is short: its habits are solitary.” 

Mr. Darwin observed a small dusky Furnarius 
distinet from the last, common in Chonos Archi- 
pelago, He says, “It is remarkable for its quiet, 
fume habits. It lives entirely on the sea-beach, 
and there, as well as sometimes on the floating 
kelp, pieks up small sea-shells and crabs, thus sup- 
plying the place of a sandpiper.” The birds of 
this genus apparently form the type of a distinct 
family. 


1633,—Tux CLimacrenis 


(Climacteris: Picumnus), This genus holds also a 
doubtful place among the Certhiadw, It is thus 
characterised by Temminck :—Bill short, weak, very 
much compressed throughout ifs length, but little 
curved, oval shaped; mandibles equal, painted ; 
nostrils banal, lateral, covered by a naked membrane. 
Feet robust: tars of the length of the middle toe, 
which, as well as the hallux, are extraordiuarily 
Jong; claws Jarge and curved, channelled on the 
sides, subulate, very much hooked; external fue 
wnited up to the second articulation, the infernal 
foe as far as the first; lateral tues very unequal. 
Wings modernte ; first quill short, second shorter 
than the third, which Jast and the fourth are the 
longest. 

Of this genus two species were known, C 
nus and C, scandens, and Mr. Gould has recently 
ndded {wo new ones, All are natives of Australia, 
They are excellent climbers, tlaversing the hollow 
lunbs, or spouts, as they are usually termed, of aged 
Euealypt, and the rugged bark of decayed trees, 
In quest of msects, on which the prey. hey incu- 
bate im the holes of trees, and the eggs are white. 
For an account of the species we refer to Mi. Gould's 
magnificent work on the Birds of Austraha, now in 
the couse of publication, 

The Climacteiia Picumnus is a native of the 
north coast of Australia, Timor, and the Celebes. 
Its colouring is as follow’ :—Sumiit of the head 
deep giey; nape and neck bought grey. Wings 
and two middie feathers of the tail brown; a 
large nankeen-coloured band passes nearly through 
the middle of the quills. ‘Tatl-leathers blach, ex- 
cept at their origin and eatiemity. Throat and 
cheeks dirty white. Bieast grey. Feathers of the 
lower parts white im the middie, bordered with 
brown. Lower coverts of the tai) Isabella-colour, 
marked with transverse brown spots. Length six 
inches #1x lines. (Temm.) 


. Picum- 


1634.—Tre Seing-TAILen OrtHonyx 


(Orthoayr spinicaudatus, Temm.). Orthonyx Tein- 
mincku, Vigors, ‘Linn, Trans” The Orthonyx ap- 
pears to be closely related to Climactert; but 
though its tail be spine-tipped (the stiff shafts pass- 
ing beyond the broad part of the feathers), it is far 


ack spot near the tip. | Jes» arboreal in its habits than that species ; its 
| claws, indeed, though large and strong, are but 


slightly curved, and therefore but litde adapted, 
the principle of grappling-irons, for clinging 
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1628,—-Wall Creepi rt 





1499,—-Curve | Illed Oreeper. 





1630 —Nuthateh 
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1648 —Head of Wood pecker 








1640,—Beak of Great Black Woodpecker 
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1684 —Spine tailed Orthonyx Upper figure, female; lower, 





1688,—-Skeleton of Woodpecker 


1639 -~Foot of Wood peokur 





1041.--Head of Wood pesker 
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tenaciously to the bark of trees. The orthonyx is 
in fact a ground-climber: it frequents rough banks, 


‘broken plots of ground, and similar lodalities, which 


itexplores, traversing the irregularities of the ground, 
and the mouldering trunks of fallen trees, in quest 
of coleopterous insects, which appear to form its 
chief food. In its progress it is greatly assisted by 
its tail, which is generally found to be considerably 
worn, as in the specimens Mr. Gould has kindly 
permitted us to examine. This bird isa native of 
Australia, and, according to M. Lesson, of New 
Zealand ; but Mr. Gould has proved, by diszection, 
that traveller to be wrong respecting the sexes: 
M. Lesson says that the throat of the male is orange- 
coloured, that of the female white; the reverse 1s 
the case. 
The 

ated with black; the Jesser wing-coverts are gre 

streaked with brown; the tail is dusky brown, with 
the stiff shafts prolonged beyond the webs. In the 
male the throat and apper part of the breast is 
white: in the female rufous orange. The bill is 
short and stuut, compressed at the sides; the wings 
@re rounded; the feet Jarge and strong ; the tarsi 
elevated, in accordance with terrestrial habits; the 
feathers of the top of the head are capable of being 


elevated and depressed at pleasure. Size that of a | 


lark. Of the two figures, the lower is the male, the 
upper the female. 


Family PICIDAS (WOODPECKERS, &c.) 


The birds of this family are essentially scansorial ; 
their feet are adapted for clinging to the ba:k of 
trees, and they ascend the stems and branches with 
the greatest facility. Their food, for the most part, 


crevices and underneath the bark of unsound trees, 
or in the very wood of such as exhibit symptoms of 
decay ; fruits, however, are not altogether excluded. 

The first group of this family to which we shall 
direct our attention is that of the Barbets. The 
barbets are distinguished by the beak being large, 
conical, swollen at the sides of its base, and gainished 


over the nostrils, one at the angle of the gape on 
each side, and one under the lower mandible. The 
wings are short, the general proportions heavy, and 
the flight low. They live on insects and fruits, and 
breed in the holes of trees. They are indigenous in 


with five tufts of long bristles, one on each side | 


both continents, and associate for the most part in ; 


small flocks, which separate during the breeding- 
season into pairs. Many of the barbets are richly 
coloured; such as the Bucco grandis, a native of 
China and the range of the. Himalayan Mountains. 
This group of scansoria) birds is divided into various 
genera, as Pogonias, Bucco, and Tamatia. 


1635.—Tue Buaistiy BArBeT 
(P 


‘ogonias hirsutus). The genus Pogonias is cha- 
racterised by the beak being furnished with one or 
two strong teeth on each side of the upper mandible ; 
the bristles of the beak are very strong. The spe- 


cies are found in India and Africa; and, according 


to Cuvier, subsist more exclusively on fruits {han do 
the other barbets. 


The bristly barbet is a native of Africa, and is re- 


markable for a bunch of bristle-like feathers on the 


chest. 
passing on the upper surface of the body, the wings, 


The throat, head, and neck are deep black, 


and tail into dark brown; the general plumage 
being spotted and marked with sulphur-yellow. 
The under parts are greenish sulphur, thickly spotted 
with dusky, black, Length.seven inches. 


(Bueco Latham). 
specie is an example of the genus Bucco, in which 
t 


elevated in the middle. 
Asia and Africa, The buff-faced or Latham's bar- 
bet is of a dark olive-green, paler beneath, with the 
forehead and sides of the head round the eyes of a 
full buff-colour. Length ax inches. 


1636.—LarHam’s BARBET | 


The Buff-faccd Barbet. This | 








e bill is conical, slightly compressed, and a Jittle 
The species are found in 


1637.—-Trae GREAT-BILLED Purr Binp 


(Zamatia_macrorh ). In the genus Tamatia 
(Capito, Temminck) the beak is more elongated 
than in the preceding genera, and more compressed, 
with the upper mandible curved downwards at its 
tip. The large head, the short tail, and great beak 
of these puff-birds give them, says Cuvier, an air 
of stupidity. In their habits they are melancholy 
and secluded. All the recorded species are Ame- 
rican, and are said to live exclusively on insects. 
(See, Cuvier, ‘ Régne An.’) eo. 
The Great-billed Puff-bird is a native of Brazil, 
and is considered by Swainson to be identical with 
the greater Pied Barbet of Latham. This bird in 
its habits much reminds us of the flycatchers (Mus- 
cicapide). Mr. Swainson (‘ Zoological Ilustra- 
tions’) gives the following interesting account of 
the manners and dispoxjtion of these birds, which 
he had an opportunity of studyjng in their native 

















neral colour is a rusty brown above, line- | 


not, however, exist in Australia, 
skeleton of the woodpecker (Fig. 1638) we shall at 
a glance perceive the adaptation of the whole of 


consists of insects, which they search for in the 
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regions: ‘‘There is something very grotesque in 
the appearance of all the puff-birds; and their 
habits, in a state of nature, are no less singular. 
They frequent open cultivated pate near habita- 
tions, always perching on the withered branches of 
a low tree; where they will sit nearly motionless 
for hours, unless, indeed, they descry some luckless 
insect passing near them, at which they immedi- 
ately dart, returning again to the identical twig 


they had just left, and which they will sometimes 


frequent for months, At such times the dispropor- 


tidnate size of the head is rendered more conspicuous 


by the bird raising its feathers so as to appear not 
unlike a puff-ball: hence the general name the 
have received from the English residents in Brazil, 
of which vast country all the species, 1 believe, are 
natives. When {nghtened, this form is suddenly 
changed by the feathers lying quite flat. They are 
very confiding, and will often take their, station 
within a few yards of the window. The two sexes 
are generally near each other, and often on the same 
tree.” 

The length of this species is about eight inches. 
Plumage black and white, except the belly and 
vent, which are tinged with buff. 

Leaving the Barbets, we come to the true Wood- 
peckers, birds pre-eminently scansorial, and formed. 
for traversing the trunks and branches of trees, 
The woodpeckers are vat distributed, being 
found slike in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
each region having its peculiar species; they do 
f we look at the 


the osseous structure to the habits of the living 
animal: the shape of the head and bill, the arched 
form of the neck, and the sudden angle which the 
cervical vertebrae make with the dorsal, remind us 
of a hammer with a long handle fixed toa sort of 


hinge on which the machine works, and we no 
longer wonder at the force which the bird displays 
as it shivers the bark with repeated blows. 
breast-bune, meriythought, and wing-bones are 
small and feeble. 
vast powers of flight; but look at the bones of the 
legs; mark their strength, their length, and the 
acute angles they make with each other as the 
bird rests in its natural attitude. To say that the 
muscles acting on these bones have great power 
and are voluminous, is what they themselves de- 
clare; the limb js indeed constructed for tenacity 
of grasp and rapidity of action. 
the spiny tail is of great importance. We find the 
pelvic portion of the skeleton developed, the caudal 


The 


The woodpecker is not a bird of 


In the woodpecker 


a ET mee a sas 


vertebree large, the last bone particularly so; and 
the whole bends downwards in such a manner, that 
the points of the tail-feathers are pressed against 
the surlace over which the bird is proceeding, The 
structure of the toes and claws is worth especial at- 
tention (Fig. 1630), The feet are zygodactyle; and 
the toes excceding the tarsus in Jength, are strong, 
robust, and armed with sharp curved claws; the 
outermost (that is, the longest) of the two hind-toes 
is directed rather obliquely than completely back- 
wards, and the two anterior toes diverge consider- 
ably, so as to spread over an aren as extensive as 
possible in order that their grasp may be the more 
effectugl and secure,—a point of great importance 


| tothe bird while ascending the trunk or limbs of 


trees, but still more so while, exerting all its force, 
it is hammering at the bark, or scooping out a hole 
for its nest. 

From the feet we proceed to the beak (Fig, 
1640). This in the more typical forms, as the Great 
Black Woodpecker, is one of the most efficient in- 


) struments possible for splitting and chipping bark 


or decayed wood. It is immensely strong and thick 
at ifs base, whence it narrows to a hard compressed 


| tip, which is abruptly squared off, and sharp like 


a minute chisel, Nor must the structure of the 
tongue be omitted ; it is a flexible. probe and feeler, 
and an organ of prehension ; its length 18 very ex- 


{raordinary, unicss, with Blumenbach, we regard the 
| horny apex only as the true tongue ; andit is capable 
rotruded and retracted with aingular 
t is lubricated with a viscid saliva, 


of being 
rapidity, 


aud its tip (the true tongue of Blumenbach) is 
horny, firm, and barbed on each side with a series 
of spines directed backwards, This instrument it 
launches forth with a rapid motion, inserting it into 
crevices where the insects lodge, and into their 


cells or mazy retreats which it has Jaid open with | teen inches. 


its beak, and there catching them on the barbed 
point, which is moreover covered with an adhe- 
sive secretion, it draws them instantaneously into 
the mouth. The mechanism by which the pro- 
trusion and retraction of the tongue are effected is 
very beautiful, and well worth attention. Figs. 1641, 
1642, 1043, show the head of the woodpecker in dif- 
ferent stages ef dissection. Fig. is the most 
complete, and is thus described 
nature and 


mentous cartilages of a very peculiar Use ; 








at one extremity they are attached to the bone which 
supports the upper mandible, from this we trace 
them over the 
neck, and with a large sweep turning under the 
lower mandible, and so continued into the tongue, 
not terminating till they reach the horny point, ¢ ca, 
a long muscle which follows these ligamentous 
cartilages, upon their concave side, arising from 
the bone of the lower mandible, and so sweeping 
round with the cartilages and over the skull to have 
another fixed point at the upper mandible: these 
protrude the tongue, Two muscles are seen to 
arise from the sides of the larynx (windpipe), which 
are the opponents of the last and retract the tongue. 


ull, down upon the sides of the 


aving the other parte of the anatomy, let us 


d aed our attention to the action of the muscle ce e, 
whic 
served in comparative anatomy, of a mechanism 
adapted to a particular purpose. 
ony thrust out far by this apparatus, but is shot 
wit i 
barbed point. This effect is produced by the two 
extremities of the muscles being fixed points, and 
the fibres of the muscle itself running on the con- 
cave side of the cartilaginous bow so as to form a 
smaller circle. 
monstration to prove that the tongue must be thrust 
out to a greater distance than.the measure of con- 
traction of the muscle. 


presents one of those curious instances ob- 


The tongue is 


reat rapidity in correspondence with its 


We require no mathematical de- 


‘Let us tie up the line of the fishing-rod to its 


slender tup, and pull upon it at the butt; the mo- 
tion of the top will be very extensive when only an 
inch of the Jine is drawn through the rings. 
is a pretty accurate representation of what takes 
place by the contraction of this protruding muscle. 
We have noticed that the upper end of this arch is 
fixed, the whole motion, therefore, must be given to 
the loose extremity in the tongue ; and we cannot 
but observe that this peculiar arch and muscular 
ring are adapted for the rapid protrusion of the 
| tongue ; whilst its retraction 1s produced by a com- 
mon muscle, that is, a muscle running in a straight 
course. 
that avery large gland, which pours out a glutinous 
matter, is embraced and compressed by the action 
of the cireyjar muscle; this viscid secretion, be- 
dewing the tongue, furnishes additional means for 
the bird to pick up insects, such as ants, without the 
necessity of sticking each with its arrow. 
can be more mechanical or more happily adapte 
to ifs purpose, than the whole of this structure ; 
indced it 1s not inferior to the means employed for 
giving panidily to the membrana nictitans of the 
eye of the bird.” 


his 


Another curious part of this apparatus is, 


Not ane 


In Fig. 1642, a@ represents the tongue; } one of 


the protruding muscles; and ¢ its accompanying 
elastic spring : which is in fact a continuation of the 
os hyoides modified for a particular purpose. 


It has been said by some, that the woodpecker 


{ransfixes insects upon its barbed tongue; such, as 
jar as our observations go, 1s not the esse; they 
adhere to it by means of the glutinous saliva, and 
are prevented from becoming disengaged by means 
of the barbs which act like those of the burr (calyx 
of the burdock, arctium lappa). 


Buffon has condemned the whole group of wood- 


peckers as degraded, miserable beings. According 
1o him the narrow circumference of a tree circum- 
scribes their dull round of life, and on this they are 
constrained to drag out an insipid existence in boring 
the bark and hard hbres, in order to extract their 
prey; and thus they lead a mean and gloomy life; 
nor is their ap 
taste. 
thinking of the bond-slaves, or serfs of France under 
the old régime; it is very inapplicable to the 
active, restless, noisy, animated woodpeckers, ever 
on the alert, flitting from tree to tree, and busy on 
their appointed Jabours. 
peckers are sub-divided into numerous genera or 
sub-genera, as indeed, in the present day, are most 
groups of birds ; so much so, indeed, that the study 
of ornithology (we fay say zoology) is merging into 
a study of barbarous nomenclature: we shall soon 


pee ever softened by eeueeey of 
When buffon wrote this he must have been 


The Picide: or Wood- 


have a distinct genus for every species; and this is 
called science. 


1644.—Tue Great Biack Wooprxscrer 


(Picus martius). Dryocopus martius, Boié; Le Pic 
noir, Buffon. This fine bird is the largest of its 
European congeners, being in Jength about seven- 
Jn England it is p bird of very rare 
occurrence, barely claiming a place in the ogue 
of our British Fauna. Its native regions are the 
northern and eastern parts of Europe, as far as 
Siberia. In the forests of Russia and some s of 
Germany it is common. It breeds, like the rest of 
its race, in the hie 9 holes of trees, which are, hewed 
out by the power of its bill, sometimes even in the 
aplid undecayed wood. The eggs are three or four in 


1 
Sir Charles Bell: || number, and white. The whole of the pl e is 
** a is the barbed tongue: & two slender elastic liga- | 


lossy black, with the exception of the crown, which 
E the male is rich vermilion. The female is duller, 


Woovrackrns. | 


nad either no vermilion on the head az only all 


emall patch. 


1645.—Txrz-fvory-BitLep Woopprecxer 
lesa principalis). Campephilus principalis, G. R. 
ra e 


The vibe Shay boty chad is a native of North 
America; Wilvon says that in strength and mag- 
nitude it stands at the head of the whole class of 
woodpeckers hitherto discuvered: but he was not 
aware, when he wrote, of the existence of a species 
in California, which “as far exceeds the ivory-billed 
woodpecker of the United States as the latter does 
the great black woodpecker of Europe.” This 
bird is described by Mr. Gould, in the ‘ Proceeds. 
Zool. Soc.’ 1432, pp. 139, 140, under the term of 
Picus imperialis: it is two feet in Jength; while 
the ivory-billed woodpecker does *not exceed 2U or 
21 inches. 

It is in the swampy forests of the southern dis- 
tricts of the United States that the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker is to be found; in the middle districts there 
are no woods suitable to its remarkable habits. 
“Descending the Ohio,” says Audubon, “ we meet 
with this splendid bird for the first time near the 
confluence of that beautiful river and the Migsis- 


sippi; after which, following the windings of the 
latter, either downwards towards the sea or upwards 
in the direction of the Missouri, we frequently ob- 
serve it. On the Atlantic voast, North Carolina ma 
be taken as the limits of its distribution, althoug 
now and then an individual of the species may be 
accidentally seen in Maryland. To the westward 
of the Mississippi, it 18 found in aj! the dense forests 
bordering the streams which empty their waters 
into that majestic river, from the very declivities of 
the Rocky Mountains. The lower parts of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
are, however, the most favourite resorts of this bird ; 
and in those states it constantly resides, breeds, and 
asses a life of peaceful enjoyment, finding a pro- 
dislon of food on all the deep, dark, and gloomy 
swamps dispersed throughout them.” 

Beetles, larvex, and large grubs constitute the 
chief diet of thia species, aud for these it attacks the 
bark and wood of decayed trees, its strokes resound- 
ing far through the gloomy wilds. ‘* Wherever he 
frequents,” say» Wilson, “ he leaves numerous monu- 
ments of his industry behind him; we there see 
enormous pine-trees with cart-Joads of bark lying 
around their roota, and chips of the trunk itself’ in 
such quantities as to suggest the idea that half a 
dozen axe-men had been at work there for the whole 
morning, The body of the tree is also disfigured 
with such numerous and so large excavations, that 
one can hardly conceive it possible for the whole to 
be the work of a woodpecker.” Audubon says he 
has scen it detach pieces of bark seven or eight 
inches in length at a single blow, busy in quest of 
insects, all the while sounding ifs Joud notes as if 
highly delighted. Sound and healthy trees, how- 
ever, are never thus attacked excepting for the pur- 
pose of nidification. The tree selected for this pur- 
pose is either an ash, or a hagberry ; and at a great 
elevation, the pair, relieving each other by turns, be- 
gin their operations. They generally select a spot 
under the junction of a large branch with the trunk, 
as a defence against rain: they first excavate hori- 
zontally for a few inches, and then downwards, the 
extent of the cavity varying from a foot to three 
feet downwards into the core of the tree; the dia- 
meter is about seven inches, but the aperture will 
only just admit the bird. The eggs, generally six, 
are white. Two bioods are usually reared each 
summer. Besides insects, this woodpecker devours 
wild grapes, persimons, and hagberries. The flight 
of this species is very graceful, (hough, as Audubon 
says, seldom prolonged to more than a few hundred 
yards at a time, unless when it has to cross a large 
river, which it does in deep undulations; but the 
transit from tree to tree is performed by a single 
sweep. It seldom utters any sound while on the 
wing, but as soon as it alights its voice is heard, the 
notes resounding to a considerable distance, and 
may be represented by the monosyllable pait, pait, 
pait, in tone like the false high note of a clarionet. 

The head and bill of this species are held in great 
esteem, as a sort of charm or amulet, by many of the 
tribes of America, who ornament their belts with 
them; and Europeana purchase them as beautiful 
curiosities, When wounded, this bird generally 
ascends the nearest tree ina spiral direction, till if 
attains the top branches, where it hides; but if in- 
tercepted and laid hold of, it detands itself both 
with its beak and claws, inflicting severe lacerations. 

The general colour of the plumage of the present 

cies is black with violet reflexions; the head is 
ornamented with a crest of Jong slender feathers 
capable of being raised or depressed, and in the 
male of a rich carmine ; a stripe of white passes down 
each side of the neck, and terminates on the scapu- 


Jars; the prim uills, except the five first, are 
‘tipped wi white, and the secondaries are wholly 
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sembies the male, except in the colour of the crest, 
which is black. 


1646.—Tar Rep-neap Wooprrcnen 


(Picus eryt halus). This beautiful, active, and 
lively bird is also a native of the United States of 
America, and is a migratory” species, retiring to 
southern latitudes on the approach of winter, though 
many continue during that season in the states of 
New York and Pennsylvania, and especially Caro- 
lina. In the summer this species abounds in the 
woods, and even close to the precincts of towns and 
cities, and seems to be but little afraid of man. 
‘When alighted on a fence stake by the road or in 
a field, and one approaches them (says Audubon), 
they gradually move sideways out of sight, peeping 
now and then to discover your intention; and when 
you are ants close and opposite, he stall until you 
are passed, when they hop to the top of the stake, 
and rattle upon it with their bill, as if to congratu- 
Jate themselves on the success of their cunning. 
Should you approach within arm's length, which 
may, frequently be done, the woodpecker flies to 
the first stake or the second from you, bends his 
head to peep, and rattles again, as if to provoke you 
to continuance of what seems to him excellent sport. 
ITe ajights on the roof of the house, hops along it, 
beats the shingles, utters a cry, and dives into your 
garden to pick the finest strawbernes he can disco- 
ver.” No birds are more destructive in gardens; 
they devoup fruit of al) kinds as it ripens, completely 
stripping the trees ; they carry away to their retreat 
apples, peaches, cherries, strawberries, &c.; and as 
they visit the garden in scores, or oven hundreds, 
they soon clear it. They attack the Indian-corn 
while in its succulent milky etate; and also rob the 
nests of small birds of their eggs. ‘To this luxurious 
bill of fare may be added insects, for which they 
search with singular dexterity and intelligence, 
drawing them from their retreats in the crevices of 
old trees and beneath the mouldermg bark. ‘No 
sooner have they satisfied their hunger, than small 
parties of them assemble on the tops and branches 
of decayed trees, from which they chase different 
insecta that are passing through the air, launehing 
aller them for eight orten yards, at times performing: 
the most singular manceuvres; and on securing 
their victim return to the tree, where immediate! 
after a continued cry of exultation is uttered. 
They pursue each other on wing in a very amicable 
manner, in Jong beautifully curved sweeps, during 
which the remarkable vanety of their plumage he- 
comes conspicuous, and is lighly pleasing to the 
eye, When passing from one tree to another, their 
flight resembles the motion of a great swing, and 
is performed by a single opemnyg of the wings, de- 
scending at fist, and nsing towards the spot on 
which they are going to alight, with ease and in the 
most graceful manner.” 

Like the rest of this tribe, the Red-head, as it is 
generally called, breeds in the holes of trees which 
it has worked out, and to which the pair resort year 
after year, making it only a little deeper, It is not 
however, in hard hving trees that this species often 
attempts to make its breeding-chamber. Audubon 
says he does not remember even a single instance of 
such an occurrence, 

Wilson observes, that terrible cnemy of the 
feathered race in North America, the black snake 
(Colubra constrictor), destroys numbers of the young 
of this bird. “Jt ghdes up the trunk of the tree, 
and, like a skulkhing savage, enters the woodpeckers’ 
peaceable apartment, devours the ergs or helpless 
young, in spite of the cnmes or flutterings of the 
marents, and, if the place he large enough coils 
mmeelf wp in the spot they ocenjpred, where he wall 
sometimes remain tor several days.” ‘The plumage 
of this lively “frohesome bird” is very beautiful. 
The head and neck are bright crimson; back, wing- 
coverts, primaries, and tail-feathers black, with blue 
reflexions; rump and secondaries white, the shafts 
of the latter black; breast and under parts white 
tinged with yellowish brown ; an irregular transverse 
band of black between the crimson of the neck and 
the white of the breast. Length nine inches. 


1647.—THe YeLLow-BELLIED WooprrcKkeR 


( Picys varius). This species extends in America 
from Cayenne to Hudson's Bay: dunng the summer 
it tenants the depths of the forests remote from 
villages or settlements, where it breeds and rears its 
young: in the month of October it quits the forest 
and approaches the farms and villages, frequenting 
orchards, not for the sake of fruit, but of msects, in 

uest of which it bores the trunks of apple-trees. 
tn general habits it resembles the rest of its tribe, 
but is much more shy than the red-head. 

The colouring of this elegant woodpecker is thus 
detailed :—the crown of the head a rich deep scarlet, 
bordered with black on each side, the foathers of 
the occiput forming a slight creat, which the bird 
often erects; from the nostrils, which are thickly 


white; the bill 1s ivory-white. The female re- | 


covered with recumbent hairs, a narrow strip of 
white runs downwards, curving round the breast 
and mixing with the yellowish white on the lower 
part of the breast; throat the same deep scarlet as 
the crown, bordered with black proceeding from the 
lower mandible on each side, and spreading « broad 
rounding patch on the breast. This black in birda 
of the first and second yeer is dusky grey, the feathers 
being only crossed with circular touches of black ; a 
line of white, and below it another of black, proceed 
the first from the upper part of the eye, the other 
from behind the eye, and Jose themselves on the 
neck and back. Back dusky yellow, aprinkled and 
elegantly waved with black; wings black with a 
large oblong spot of white; the primaries tipped 
and spotted with white; rump white bordered with 
black ; belly yellow; sides under the wings more 
dusky yellow, marked with long arrow-heads of 
black ; tail black with whité markings; legs green- 
ish blue. Length nine imches and a half. The 
female is marked nearly the same as the male, but 
wants the scarlet on the throat, which is whitish. 
The young of both sexes have the crown sprinkled 
with black and scarlet in Optober., 


1648,—THe Haury Wooprscker 


( Picus villosus), This species, remarkable for the 
reat mass of hairs that qover the nostril, and the 
ary quality of the feathers on the back, is another 

of the species pecuhar to North America, and is 

common in orchards during the autumn and winter, 
where 1t bores the bark of the trees, the decayed 
wood of palings, mouldering logs, &e,, in search of 

Insects and their Jarve, In the month of May it 

usually seeks the forest with its mate, and either 

appropriates a hollow already made, or digs one for 
the reception of the eggs. In the latter cane, ac- 
cording to Wilson, it first works Korizohtally for the 
distance of six or eight inches, and then obtusely 
downwards for twice that distance, carrying up the 
chips with the bill and scraping them out with ite 
feet. Not unfrequently they choose Jarge ore rards 
as their summer residence, working out their asylum 
in the stem of apple-trees or old stakes Wilann 
states that their cry is strony, shrill, and tremu.oun, 
and that they have also asingle note or chuck, which 
they often repeat in an eager manner as they hop 
about and dig imto the crevices of the tree. The 
top of the head and a broad stripe behind the eye 
black; occiput scarlet; touches of black from the 
angle of the mouth to a broad black mark before 
the shoulder; upper plumage generally black with 
two dorsal lings of white and white bars on the 
wings; the under parts white. Length nine inches, 

The female wants the red on the occiput, which is 

characteristic of the adult male. 


10 i9v.—- Tug Downy W ooprpackER 


(Picus F seicintladl In general habits, manners, and 
colourtNg this species resembles the hairy wood- 
sechet, but 1s much smaller, measwing about wax 
inches and a haliin length, It ia a native of North 
Amenica, frequenting orchards and the neighbour- 
hood of farm-houses, and i atationary throughout 
the year, About the middle of May, says Wilson, 
the male and female look out for a suitable place 
for the reception of their eggs and young. An 
apple, pear, or cherry tree is generally selected for 
this purpose. “The tree is minutely reconoitred 
for several days previous to the operation, and the 
work 19 first begun hy the male, who cuts out a 
hole in the solid wood as circular as if described by 
a pir of compasses, He is accasionally reheved by 
the female, both parties woking with the most in- 
defatigable dihgence. The direction of the hole, if 
made imthe beats of the tree, is generally downwards, 
by an angle of (itty or forly degrees for the distance 
of sx or eight inches, and then straight down for ten 
or twelve more: within it is roomy, capacious, and 
smooth asif polished by the cabinet-maker. But the 
entrance i judiciously left just so Jarge as to admit 
the bodies of the owners, During this labour they 
regulatly carry out the chips, often strewing them at 
a distance fo prevent suspicion. This operation some- 
times occupies the cluef part of aweek — Betore she 
begins to lay, the female often wioits the place, exa- 
mines every part both of the exteuor and interior 
with great attention, and af length takes complete 
possession. The egos are generally 81x, of a pure 
white, and laid on the smooth bottom of the cavity. 
The male occasionally supples the female with food 
while she 1 sulting, and about the last week in June 
the young are pereeived making their wity up the 
tree, chmbing with considerable dexterity.” 

The note of this active, familiar, little bird is a 
single chink ey repeated. “Ofall our wood- 
peckers,” says the admirable writer already quoted, 
‘‘none rid the apple-trees of so many vermin as 
this; digging off the moss which the negligence of 
the propnetor had suffered to accumulate, and 

robing every crevice. In fact the orchard is hus 

avourite resort in all seasons, and his industry is in- 

cessaht. In the fall, he is partienterly fond of 
B2 
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164b.—lvory-billed Woodpecker. 





1666.--Hed-head Woudpeeher . 
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1649.-Downy Woodpecker. 
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1654.—Shore’s Wood pecker 





4060.—Great Spotted Woodpeckers 


1607.—-Calfre Woodpecker 


16b1—-Lemer Spotted Woodpeciens. 





1803.—tled Weetgarker. 
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tery ve apple-trees for insects, digging a circular 
thole through the bark, just sufficient to sdmit his 
bill; after that, a second and a third, and so on, in 
tty regular horizontal circles round the body of 

he tree: these parallel circles of holes are often 
not more than an-inch or.an inch and a half apart, 
and sometimes so close together that,J have covered 
eight or ten of them at once with a dollar. From 
«nearly the surface of the ground up.to the first fork, 
and sometimes far beyond it, the whole bark of 
many apple-trees is perforated in this manner, so as 
to appear as if made by successive discharges of 
buck-shot ; and this little woodpecker is the perpe- 
trator of this supposed mischief. \I say mippore, 
for, 90 far from these perforations of the bark bein 
ruinous, they are not only harmless, but, I have goo 
reason to believe, really beneficial to the health and 
Sertility of the tree. In more than fifty orchards 
which I examined myself, those trees which were 
marked by the woodpecker (for some trees they 
never touch, because perhaps not penetrated by in- 
sects) were uniformly the most thriving, and secm- 
ingly the mast productive. Many of these were 
upwards of sixty years old, their trunks completely 
covered with holes, while the branches were broad, 
Iuxuriant, and loaded with fruit. Of decayed trees 
more than three-fourths were untouched by the 
woodpecker, It is prneipaly during the autumn 
and winter months that this species thus bores in 
quest of the larvae of inseets, which, if suffered to 
remain unmolested, would ultimately destroy the 
tree; one check to their increase, appointed by na- 
ture, is the Jittle downy woodpecker. 


1650.—THe Great Sporrep WoopreckeEr. 


( Picus wae Le Pic varié, and Pic Epeiche, 
Butfon ; Die Bunt-specht, Becht, Bechstein. 

This species is one of our British birds, and, though 
not very abundant, is found in all our wooded dis- 
tricta. In [reland it is rare. On the continent it 1s 
widely diffused, and inthe northern latitudes is 
most probably migratory. Mr. Selby says that in 
Northumberland there is an influx of these birds, as 
he suspects, from Norway and Sweden ; they arrive 
with the woodcock, generally after stormy weather 
from the north or north-east. In its habits the 
great spotted woodpecker resembles the rest of his 
race, feeding on insects, berries, and fruits ; it rarely 
descends to the ground, but traverses the trunks 
and branches of trees with the greatest address, and 
excavutes adeep hole for the purpose of incubation. 
During the spring and throughout the breeding-sea- 
son this bird utters a jarring noise, the call both of 
the males and females to each other. 

The colouring is as follows:—Forehead greyish 
whjte; crown of the head biack ; occiput fine crim- 
son; cheeks and ear-coverts white; general colour 
of the upper surface black, proceeding from a streak 
running from each corner of the lower mandible, 
and arching forwards on the chest, inclosing a patch 
of white on each side of the back of the neck: sca- 
pulars and part of (he adjoining wing-coverts white ; 
quills barred with white; the four middle tail- 
feathers black, the rest more or less white, and 
spotted near the tip with black; under surface 
white. The female wants the red occipital band. 
The young on quitting the nest have the crown of 
the head red and the occiput blagk, in which state, 
as Mi. Selby states, they have been mistaken for 
the Picus medius, a species not found in England. 


1631.—THn Lesser Srorrep Woonpscker 


(Picus minor), Le Petit Epeiche, Buffon: Pic 
Epeichette, Temminck ; Grass-pecht, Bechstein. 

In all its habits and manners this beautiful little 
species is a true woodpecker. It is generally dif- 
fused through Europe, and in Germany gives pre- 
feragce to the forests of fir-trees. In our island it is 
partially distributed, being in some places very 
«ommon, but-in the northern counties it 1s rare. 

“In England,” says Mr. Gould, “it is far more 
abundant than is generally supposed: we have seldom 
sought for it invain wherever large trees, particularly 
the elm, grow in sufficient numbers to invite 10s 
abode: its security from sight is to be attributed 
more to its habit of frequenting the topmost branches 
than to its rmity. Near on it is, very common, 
and may be seen by an,attentive observer in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and in any of the parhs in the 
neighboufhood. Like many other birds whose 
habits are of an arboreal character, the lesser spotted 
woodpgaker appears to perform a certain daily round, 
traversMig a given extent of district, and returning 
to the same spot whence it began its route. Besides 
the elm, to which it is especially partial, it not un- 
frequently visits orchard-trees of large growth, 
running over their mose-grown branches in quest of 
the larvae of insects, which abound in such situations. 
In its actions it is very lively and alert. Unlike the 
large woodpecker, which prefers the trunks of 
trees, it naturally frequents the smaller and more 
elevated branches, which it traverses with the ut- 
most ease and celerity: should it perceive itself 
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noticed, it becomes shy, and retires from observatio: 
by concealing itself baking the branch on which it 
reste; if, however, earnestly e in the extrac- 
tion of its food, its attentjon appears to be so absorbed 
that it will allow itself to be closely approached 
without suspending its operations. hen sprin 
commences, it becomes clamorous and noisy, its ca 
being an oft-repeated note, so closely resembling 
that of the wryneck as to be scarcely distinguishable 
fromit. At other times of the year it ia mute, and 
its presgnce is only betrayed by the rejterated strokes 
ee it a againet the bark of trees.” (‘ Birds 
of Eurgpe.’ 

The lorehead is greyish white; the crown of the 
head is rosy red: streak over the eye, occiput, and 
nape of the neck black; cheeks and sides of the 
nevk white; from the corners of the Jower mandible 
a black streak proceeds downwards towards the 
shoulder; upper part of the back and lesser wing- 
coverts glossy black; middle of the back and sca- 
pulare white barred with black ; quills black spotted 
with white; tail-coverts and four middle tail-fea- 
thers black; upon the rest the black decreases to 
the outer feather, which is white, except a black 
ppot near the tip; under parts greyish white, witha 
few dusky spots upon thé sides of the breast. In 
the female the crown of the head iswhite. (Selby.) 


1652.—Tue Green: Wooppscker 
(Picus viridis). Gecinus viridus, Boié: le Pic 
vert, Buffon ; Grunspecht, Bechstcin; Woodspite, 
Rain-bird, Hew-hole, Yappingall, Yaffer, Popinjay, 
Provincial English. 
Of our limited number of British woodpeckers 


Pose : iia 
this is certainly the most common ; it is, however, 


very doubtiul whether it extends to Ireland. On 
the continent of Europe it is wide)y spread, inhabit- 
ing forests and wooded districts, where its loud cry 
may be often heard, the bird itself unseen. This 
ery, when frequently uttered, is commonly supposed 
to foretell the approach of rainy weather; hence 
one of its English provincial names. In some of 
its habits this species differs from the woodpeckers 
generally, especially in often leaving the trunks of 
the frees for the ground, where it searches for ants’- 
nests, being extiemely partial to these insects and 
their larvee, which it picks up very dexterously by 
means of its long tongue. In this respect it agrees 
with the golden-winged woodpecker of America 
(Colaptes auratus), a most beautiful and interesting 
species, regarded by Mr. Vigors as the type of the 
ground woudpeckers. It must not be supposed 
however, that the green woodpecker seeks its food 
only on the ground ; it searches for insects on the 
hark of trees, or in the decaying wood, which it 
shivers easily by blows with tts strong wedge-shaped 
bill. |It scales the trunks with great rapidity, as- 
cending either straight up or in a spiral manner; 
it also readily descends, not, however, head-fore- 
most, but {ail foremost, moving as it were back- 
wards. Its flight is tapid and undulating, the wings 
being opened and shut at every stroke; and in fly- 
ing from trunk to trunk, if the trees are not very far 
apart, it takes only a single sweep. 

The green woodpecker works out a deep excava- 
tion either ina tree undergoing the process of decay 
ar in one of the softer kihds of wood, carrying it 
often {o aconsiderable depth. ‘The aspen, according 
to Mr. Selby, is often selected. When engaged at 
its laborious task, the strokes are so rapid and re- 
peated with such velocity, that the head appears in 
an incessant vibration, while the strokes resound to 
a considerable distance. The eggs, five in number, 
are of a bluish white. 

in the spring this species utters a jarring sound, 
which appears to be the call of the sexes to each 
other. The feathers round the base of the bill and 
round the eyes black; crown of the head and a 
moustache mark from the root of the bill blood-red, 
the base of the feathers being bluish grey: upper 
surface generally green, passing on the rump into 
gamboge-yellow ; under parts yellowish grey with 
a tinge of green; quills barred with dusky black 
and yellowish grey; tail blackish brown barred with 
green. dn the female the red on the head is less 
conspicuous, and the moustaches are mostly black. 


1653.—Tar Scatzep Wooppecxzr 

( Picus squamatus, Vigora). This species is a native 
of the Himalayan Mountains, and 1s figured in Mr. 
Gould’s ‘Century.’ It was firat described in the 
‘Proceeds, Zoo]. Soc.’ 1831, p. 8. Above green, 
the rump yellowish; throat greenish grey; top of 
the head scarlet; a stripe above and below the eye 
greenish white, bounded, the first above and the 
latter below, by a large dash of black; under parts 
greenish scaled with black ; quills and tail-feathers 
brownish black barred with white. We have no 
account of its habits, 

We have described the woodpeckers 4s zygodac- 
tyle, that is, as having two anterior and two posterior 
(oes; but there isa group in which the innermost 
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only three, These tridactyle wood. 
pecker): ed ‘Figoides by Lacépéte, Apternus 
y Swainson, have the bill remackably broad and 
flattened; and, sometimes at least, the tarai are 
partially covered with feathers, The species of this 
up are not confined to one quarter of the globe ; 
ere are Indian, European, and American exam. 
les. Of the former we may mention the Picus 
tgs of Horsfield, to which the following is closely 
allied, ; 


1654.—SHorr’s Wooppecxer. 


(Apternus Shorii). Picus Shorij, Vigors. This - 
+ planet a native of the forests of the Himalaya 

ountains, and figured by Mr. Gould, in his 
‘ var i was first icharactenzed in the * Pro. 
ceeds, Zoo}. Soc.’ 1831, p. 175. Of its habits we 
have no details. Itjs named after its discoverer the 
Hon. F. J. Shore, of the East India Company's 
Civil Service. General colour orange green; the 
head with a scarlet crest; back scurlet; a stripe 
behind each eye, and another from the angle of the 
lower mandible, black ; under parts white ; the back 
of the neck, the | pee and tail-feathers black; the 
top of the breast greyish brown; the breast and 
abdomen marked with black scale-lke spots. 
Length, twelve inches. 


1655.—Tue Turee-rozrp Woopprcxer 


(Apternus tridactylus, Swainson). FPicoides tri- 
dactylus, .Lacépéde. In Bonaparte’s ‘ Comparative 
List of the Birds of Europe and N, America’ are dis- 
tinguished three species of three-toed woodpeckers : 
one (A. tridactylus), a native of Northern and Central 
Europe; and two (A. hirsutus and A. arcticus), 
natives of the northern parts of America. Of these 
latter, the A. arcticus has til lately been regarded 
as identical with the European species. An allied 
ie viz. the A. undulatus, is a native of 

wana. In habits and manners these tridactyle 
apecics resemble the ordinary woodpetkers, climb- 
ing the bark with the greatest facility, and feeding 
upon Insecta. 

The three-toed woodpecker inhabits the forests 
of the northern and eastern portions of Europe as 
well a» those of Asia, It is very abundant in Nor- 
way, Russia, and Siberia, and is common also in the 
Swiss Alps; but rare in France, and even Germany, 
and never seen in. Holland. It is not known 1n our 
island. According to Temminck, in the Alpine 
regions if never passes an elevation of 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea, its range there being 
restricted to the forests at the base of the moun- 
tains, and to the wooded valleys. With respect to 
its North American representative (A. arcticus), it 
exists, according fo Dr. Richardson, mm all the forests 
of spruce-fir lying between Lake Superior and the 
Arctic Sea: and that north of the Gieat Slave Lake 
it is the most common species of woodpecker. He 
albo states that it much resembles the hairy wood- 
pecker in its habits, except that it seeks its food 
principally on the decaying trees of the pine-tribe, 
In which it frequently makes holes of considerable 
size and depth. It does not migrate. According 
to M. Temminck, the American bird differs from 
the European im being of a less size, and more 
vividly coloured, The three-toed woodpecker is 
about ten incheain length ; the ground-colour of the 
plumage of the upper parts 1s black, barred and 
spotted with white ; the under parts are white, with 
transverse markings along the sides. The top of the 
head in the male is of a fine golden tint with an 
Inclination to orange. 

Among the less typical forms of the woodpeckers, 
but which have truly zygodactyle feet, we may 
notice the Picus Chilensis (Garm. ‘ Zool, de Ja 
rao aad pl. 32) and the Picus (Tiachyphonus) 

valer. 


1656.—Taxe Cuirtan Wooprecksr 


(P. Chilensis). In this species the legs and feet 
are more slender than in the ordinary examples af 
this tribe, and the tail, instead of being graduated 
and wedge-shaped, with the stiff feathers so ar- 
ranged as to support and strengthen each® other 
(as is well seen in our pictorial specimen ,of the 
scaled woodpecker, Fig. 1653), consists of somewhat 
softer feathers, which, inatead of bein graduated, are 
nearly of equal Jength, so that the tailis but slight! 
rounded at its termination. In the ordinary wo 
peckers the rigid tail-feathers are all bent inwards, 
especially at their points, in order to catch the bark 
and support the birds while clinging to the stems 
of trees. In this species the feathers are straight. 
We see in fact a departure from the acansorial 
mode], as presented by the more typical forma of 
the Picidw. The present species is found in the 
woods of the D tbiaiag of Coneepcion in Chile. 
M. Lesson killed many individuals upon the penin- 
sula of Ta)caguano. 

The Chilians call this bird Carpentero, a name 
generally applied by the Spaniards to the ‘wood 


of the hinder toes is wanting, the total number of |! peckers, both in Europe and America. 





it as being of a sombre tint with 
little bars of brown and whitch, exoept on the lower 
part of the beck and rump, where a single colour 
redominates, forming a large patch of pure white ; 
Fill black; a grey hood, pencilled with ve bright 
grey, covers the head; cheeks rusty, and throat 
whitish; all the u per part of the body, wings, and 
even the great quills, rusty brown barred with small 
whitish bands; shafis of the quills golden yellow, 
and their internal part fulvoys brown, with a white 
border or a single spat af the same colour towards 
the middle; breast, abdomen, and flanks whitish, 
dotted with brown; colour of each feather yellowish 
white, while the middle is occupied by a circle of 
brown deepest upon the breast. Tail-feathers stiff 
und wedge-shaped, brown above, with aslght ful- 
vous tint brightest below; the two external and the 
two internal ones are pencilled with whitish sinuous 
bands upon their edges. Colour of the tarsi green- 
ish, that of the claws approaching reddish. Total 
Jength, more than eleven inches. (Lesson.) 


1657.—Tux Carrxe Wooprecurr 


(Trachyphonus Cafer, G. R. Gray). Le Promépic 
of Le Vaillant. 

In this bird we are presented with a still further 
depatture from the model : the tarsi are elevated ; the 
tail soft and rounded, with the feathers broad at 
their apex: the beak arched ; and the general con- 
tour remote from that »o palpably characteristic of 
the habits of the woodpeckers, and which a glance 
is sufficient to appreciate. — 

Mr. G. R. Gray, we believe, places this species in 
his subfamily Bucconina (Barbets), end Cuvier 
discovers in its arched beak an approach to the 
Cuckoos. In some ata it appears to us to a 
proach the Wiyneck. The Caffre woodpecker seeks 
its fuod on the ground, in the crevices of the bark 
and under the moss of decayed trees and moulder- 
ing logs. The colouing of this species is as follows : 
aead; belly, and rump yellow; upper coverts of 
the tail orange; forehead black ; two black scanty 
pointed aigrettes ; a large black collar variegated 
with white, bordered above with a smajl narrow 
white edging varied a hittle with brown below ; back 
of the neck and back brown, each feather termi- 
nated with white. 
with greyish white ; bill black at the point. 


This 1s the Promépic of Le Vaillant; Trach pho- 


nus Vaillantii, Ranz; Micropogan sul phuratus, Latr. ; 
and Polysticte quopopa, Smith. Native country, 
Caffraria. 


1658.-—THz WRYNECK, 


(Yunzr Torguilla). Te Torcol, Buffon : Die Wende- 
hals, Bechstein; Long-tongue, Emmet-hunter, 
Snake-bird, and Cuckvo’s-mate, Provincial English, 
The Wryneck 1s one of our summer Visiturs, and, 
though common in the southern and eastern coun- 
ties of our island, is very scarce in the north and 
west. In Ireland, we believe, it is never seen. It 
arrives in April, a few days before the appearance of 
the cuckoo, and its Joud ery of perp, pegp, peap, 
monotonously repeated, I» first heard when the clm- 
tree leaves are as large as a silver sixpence. 
Groves, orchards, and woods are the resorts of this 
elegant bird, and also the lines of tal] beech-trees 
along hedgerows. Ants are its favourite food, and 
in quest of them it traverses the trunks of trees, 
though its tai) is not used as an assistant in climbing, 
examining every crevice, and picking them up by 
means of its long vermiform tongue covered with a 
glutinous secretion. It also visits the ground for 
the same purpose, where it. hops and walks with con- 
siderable facility, searching for the nests of these 
inuects, and it is astonishing to sce with what 
rapidity it devours them, launching its long tongue 
at them, and withdrawing it so rapidly that the cye 
can scarcely follow the motion. This tongue is 
evidently endowed with a high degree of sensibility, 
and perhaps of taste; we have frequently seen the 
wryneck in captivity Jaunch it forth, when any sub- 
stance has been presented as food, and touch the 
morsel with it, keeping it at the time in a state of 
uivering vibration : it reminded us of the tongue of 
the Dasypus Peba. In Fig. 1659 the head and 
tongue of the Wryneck are well delineated. White 
C at, Hist. Selborne’) says, “ These birds appear on 
the grase-plots and walks; they walk alittle, as well 
as hop, and thrust their bills into the turf, in quest, 
I conclude, of ants, which are their food: while they 
hold their bills on the grass, they draw out their 
prey with their tongues which are so long as to be 
coiled round their heads.” Colonel Montagu mforms 
us that having captured a female, which he confined 
for some days in a cage, he was enabled to watch 
its manners very minutely. ‘‘ A quantity of mould, 
. with enmmets and their eggs, was given it; and it 
was curious to observe the tongue darted forth and 
retracted with such velocity and such unerring aim 
that it never returned without an ant or an egg 
adhering to it, not transfixed by the horny points, as 
some have imagited, but retained by a peculiar 
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woodpecker take its food in asimilar manner.” 
The wryneck breeds in the holes 
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little blade, which is concave within and convex 
externally. “In ordet that this tubular tongue may 
be projected upon the aliments which its termina- 
tions are appointed to seize and retain, the os hyoides 
which supports it is formed of two bony plates or 
straps, which separate, pass below the cranium, re- 
ascend over the bones of the occiput, and procesd 
to form a point of resistance or fulcrum by eit re- 
union on the forehead. The result of this d 
tion, when brought into play by the muscles of the 
tongue, is a great power aver the muscular tubes 
which compose the organ of taste. The two small 
Liades of elongated spoon-like termination seize 
the insects or lick up the honied oxudations, which 
are on the instant carried ta the aperture of the 
cesophagus by the elasticity, and contractility of the 
two tubes, and forthwith swallowed. The long and 
slender (ill comes in admirably in aid to insert the 
tongue in the nectary of flowers.” Sir W. Jardine 
(‘ Nat. Libr. Osnithol.,’ vol. 1.) confirms this account 
given by Lesson, as does also Brisson, as far as he 
was enabled to discover by an examination of the 

arts moistened with water, after having been dried ; 

ut he adds, that it appeared to him, on investigat- 
ing the structure of the tongue of the Trochilus mos- 
chatus thus relaxed, that its tip presented a fim- 
briated opening, having the exterior margin of each 
fork set with recurved, sharp-pointed, pliable spines, 
as if to assist ite viscidity in securing any substance 
seized by them. Fig. 1663 represents the bill and 
tongue of the Humming-bird, after Lesson: a, the 
head profile, the tongue protruded from the bill, 
and showing its bifurcation; the two branches of 
the os hyoides sven surrounding the cranium ; 2, the 
snine seen from above, the two branches of the os 
hyoides uniting at a pointed angle in front; c¢, the 
sume seen from below; d, the tongue much magni- 
fied, with some of the soft patts disaected away, but 
ee to the os hyoides and its branches, as well e 
to the larynx seen from above; ¢, the same seen 
from below, with the os hyaides only, and the two 
Jamalle of its point separated; f, portion of the 
tongue, very much magnified, seen from above, so 
as fo convey the idea of the manner in which the 
cylinders that form it are united ; g, the Jower side 
of the same. The senses of sight and hearing are 
_ highly acute in the humming birds; and so, from 
{ the structure of the tongue and its office, we may 
i conclude that of taste to be. 

These gorgeous birds are all natives of America, 
| ‘“ and, according to our best information, that great 
archipelago of islands between Florida and the 
mouth of the Orinoco, together with the mainland 
of the southern continent until it passes the tropic 
of Capricorn, liferally swarms with them; in the 
wild and uncultivated parts they inhabit those foresta 
of magnificent timber overhung with lianas and 
| the superb tribe ef Bignonaces, the huge trunks 
clothed with a rich drapery of parasites whose blos- 
soms vie in tints, if not in brilliancy, with their 
winged riflers; in the cultivated parts they abound 
in fhe gardens, and ‘seem to delight in suciety, be- 
coming very familiar; feeling confidence in their 
own powers, they will even hover about one side of 
a shrub while flowers or fruits are plucked from the 
opposite, As we recede from the tropics on cither 
mide, the numbers decrease, though some species are 
found in Mexico, and others in Pern, which do not 
appear to exist elsewhere. Thus Mr. Bullock dis- 
covered several species at a high elevation, and 
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conspicuous than the tongue, 
ppearance of moving to the mouth 
& needle flies to a magnet. The 


get more readily at these insucts; where 
and for this purpose 
have seen the green 


of decayed trees, 
but does not excavate a chamber, like the wood- 
pecker, the strength of the beak being imadequate 
for that purpose. The eggs, nine or ten in number, 
and of a pure transparent white, are Jaid upon the 
bare wood. When surprised upon her eggs, the 
wryneck defends herself with groat spirit, erecting 
the feathers of the top of the head, and hissing like 
a snake. The young if molested also hias, and turn 
their heads in various directions. The name wry- 
neck is indeed given to thisbird from its singular 
habit of twisting and wrything its neck with odd 
contortions when alarmed or irritated. 

The wryneck Jeaves our island early in autumn, 
retiring southwards, and most probably poss the 
winter in Africa; specimens, inileed, ave been 
received from that continent and from India. In 
Europe the wryneok is very generally spread during 
summer, being found even as far north as Sweden; 
but, according to Temmincek, it is rare in Holland. 
Though the colours of this bird are not gaudy, they 
are scarcely to be exceeded for simple beauty and 
propriety of arrangement. The upper parts are 

rown and grey exqwsitely dotted, and chequered 
with spots, dashes, zigzag bars, and Jines of black 
and rufous, difficult to describe and difficult for the 
artist fo Copy. The throat is yellowish white, with 
transverse black bars; the breast and under parts 
are white, with arrow-head spots of black, Length 
seven inches, 

The characters of the genus may be summed up 
as follows :—bill short, straight, conical and de- 

ressed, the ridge rounded, mandible sharp; tongue 
ong, vermiform, armed at the tip with a horny 
but unbarbed point; feet zygzodactyle, the {wo ante- 
nor toes united together at their base; tail-feathers 
ten, soft, and flexible; wings moderate. The spe- 
cies are limited in number. | 


Family TROCHILIDA: (HUMMING.-BIRDS). | 
1660, 1661.—ExameLzs or [lummMinG-Birns 


The humming- birds are among the Jeast and most 
brilliant of the feathered race. Winged gems, 
they glance with dazzling effulgence a» they dait 
along or hover over the fragrant flowers draining 
the nectary of its liquid sweets. No birds excel 
them in powers of flight; their long and narrow 
wings are admirably adapted for aérial progressign. 
The quill-feathers are stiff, firm, and elastic, and 
furnished with rigid shafts, in some instances sin- 
gularly developed. The tail is variable. The plu- 
mage is close and compact, and resembles an 
arrangement of fishes’ scales, glittering, in the males, 
with metallic lustre. The tarsi are very small and 
short: and the toes, three before and one behind, 
are very delicate, The ground is never their resting- | consequently low temperature, on the Idfty table- 
place; they perch on slendcr twigs, but are mostly | Jands of Mexico, and in the woods in the vicinity of 
seen on the wing. Ifwe look at the tiny skeleton | the snowy mountains of Orizaba; while Captain 
of one of these birds (Fig. 1662), we shal] be struck | King, in lus survey of the southern coasts, met with 
by the great depth and extent of the kee] of the | numerous members of this diminutive family flying 
breast-bone, the length of the scapulm, and the com- | abvut in a snow-storm near the Straits of Magellan 
parative insignificance of the legs. The whole mus- | and discovered two species in the remote island of 
cular force is, in fact, concentrated upon the organs | Juan Fernandez. Two species only spread Jar inte 
of flight; the pectoral muscles, in comparison with | the northern continent of America: the one, the. 
the size,of the bird, excced in volume Ln 8 those | Raff-necked Humming-bird, which was discovered 
of any other of the feathered race ; and all the other | by Captain Cook in Nootka Sound, and has been 
muscles for working the wings are in justaccordance, |, traced by Kotzebue to 61° along the western shores ; 
Looking at the skeleton aJone, the comparative | the other, the Northern or Ruby-throated Humming - 
anatomist would say the greatest portion of the | bird, so beautifully described by Wilson. This 
life of these, bjrda, al) their active existence, is |, species has been obtained from the plains of the 
passed on the wing. The primary quill-feather is | Saskatchewan, and was found breeding, by Mr, 
always the Jongest. The beak is long and slender, } Drummond, near the sources of the Elk river. It is 
but vary variable in its form, being straight, curved, | known to reach as far north as the fifly-seventh 
and in some species even turned up. The tongue is | parallel.” : 
long, bifid, or split into two filaments, tubular, and The velocity with which the humming-birds 
capable of being darted out to a considerable dis- | glance through the air is extraordinary, and so 
tance. Asin the woodpeckers, it is the principal | rapid is the vibration of their wings, that the action 
instrument by means of which they obtain their | eludes the sight; when hovering before @ flower, 
food, viz., insects of various hinds and the nectar of | they seem suspended as if by some magic powers 
flowers; and it is neous by the same arrange- | rather than by the vigorous movement of their 
ment of the cartilaginous continuation of the os | rigid pinions, which, however, produce a constant 
hyoides winding round theskull tothe forehead, which | murmur or buzzing sound, whence the pugley title 
we ae explained in those birds. With respect to | by which we designate these birds, and the Creole 
the tdngue itself, Lesson describes it as composed of |' epithets in Cayenne and the Antilles, viz., Mur- 
twe musculo-fibrous cylinders, soldered to each | mures, Bourdons, and Frou-frous. 

other so as to resemble in some degree adouble- | It has been frequently and justly observed, that 
barrelled gun: but these tubes towards the tip be- | in their mode of flight the humming-birds closely 
come separated and enlarged, each presenting a | resemble the sphinx-moths, or the dragon-flics, 
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1668.—Skeleton of Humming-bird 
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1689 —Head and Tongue of Wryneck. 
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1670..=Reby-thronted Numminugybled and nen: 


1084.<2Nost of Humming-bird, 





1€08.—Nest of Humming-dird. 





1671.—Double-crested Humming-bird. + 








1667. 
Nest of Humming-birl. 
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—Bickle-winged Humming-bied. te?e.--Gora Hamming bind. 
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weieed: Pot : On vert y lenge 
Road i.’ Nees. 6 sont rant, an 
‘4 : ie “antics ae: g eaves of the 
arg aie neve ‘plants which shaded the streamlets 
. aeaeea delightful to wate the.various insects an 
Om as : flew. paut..'Eee humming-birds seem 
«particularly of such ehady. retired spots; when- 
‘ewer 1 saw ‘these: litle ‘ereatures buzzing round a 
‘flower with their wings. vibrating so rapidly as to 
‘be scarcely visibje, I. was.refiinded of the sphinx- 
moths; thels movements and habits are indeed in 
"many ta very similar.” (p. 36.) Bullock and 
Wilson..both notice the surprising rapidity of the 
vibrations ‘of their wings ; 


e former, speaking of 
specimens: , says, that in @ space oarely sufti- 
clent.for them to move their wings, they wil 


















keep 
their bodies in the air apparently motionless for hours 
together. There are, however, exceptions to this 
we; Mr. Darwin, describing the Trochilus gigas, 
which, as he observed, had arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Valparaiso in numbers a little before 
the vernal equinox, adds :—* It comes from the 
parched deserts of the north, probably for the 
urpose of breeding in Chile. When on the wing 
appearance of this bird is singular. Like the 
others of the genus, it moves from place to place 
with a rapidity which may be compared toa syrphus 
amongst -di us insects and a sphinx amongst 
the moths; but whilst hovering. over a flower, it 
flaps its wings with a slow and very powerful move- 
ment, totally different from that vibratory one, 
common to most of the species, which produces 
the humming noise. | never saw any other bird 
the force of whose wings appeared so powerful in 
proportion to the weight of its body. hen hover- 
by a flower, sts. tail is constantly expanded and 
shat like a fan, the body belng kept in a nearly 
vertical position. This action appears to steady 
and su the bird between the slow movements 
of its wings, Although flying from flower to flower 
in search of food, its stomach. generally contained 
abundant remains of insects, which, I suspect, are 
much more the object of its search than honey is. 
The note of this species, like that of nearly the 
whole family, is extremely shrill.” These brilliant 
creatures are an intrepid daring race, and extremely 
pugnacious, and cannot endure the approach of one 
even of their own species, still less of any other 
bird near their breeding-places. Of one minute 
but beautiful species, the Mexican Star, Mr. Bullock 
says :—* When attending their young they attack 
any bird indiscriminately that approaches the nest. 
Their motions, while under the influence of anger 
or fear, are very violent, and their flight rapid as 
an arrow; the eye cannot follow them, but the 
shrill sgh shriek which they utter on the wing 
may heard when the bird is invisible. They 
attack the eyes of the larger birds, and their sharp 
needle-like bill is a truly formidable weapon in this 
kind of warfare. Nothing can exceed thcir fierce- 
ness when one of their own species invades their 
territory during the breeding-season; under the 
influence of jealousy they become perfect furies, 
their throats swell, their crests, tails, and wings 
expand, they fight in the air, uttering a shrill noise, 
till one falls exhausted to the ground.” 

With respect to the voice of the humming-birds, 
we have reason to believe that it consists only of a 
shrill cry; such is Lesson’s assertion, who remarks, 
that it is uttered chiefly on the wing, or under the 
excitement of anger, &c., and that they are most 
frequently mute ; others, however, assert that the 
utter a song, which statement, if at all correct, is 
only apices to a few species. Bullock speaks of 
a minute species in Jamaica, to which he listened, 
in the Botanical Garden of that island, as it poured 
forth its ‘‘ slight querulous note.” 

Pére Labat, in 1547, and Rochfort. in 1658, de- 
ascribe spiders in the “Bermudez” and Antilles 
which make webs strong enough to entangle small 
birds. Madame Merian, in her work, figures a 
gigantic round spider, which makes no net, of the 

enus Mygale, in the act of devouring a humming- 
Bird, thus deceiving later naturalists, and even 
Linnewus, who termed the species Aranea avicularia, 
Mr. Macleay informs us that there are in the West- 
Indies huge spiders belonging to the genus Nephila 
(as N. clavipes, or Epeira clavipes of Latreille), com- 
mon, Jike our own Epeira diadema, in gardens, 
which make a mathematical net strong enough in- 
deed to embarrass smal] birds, but Which, he states, 


do not attempt to catch: birds, and never molest. | 
them: and in a note he adds, when M. Langadorff | 


asked the people of Brazil if the Caranquexcira, 
for such is the spider’s name in that country, fed 
upon humming-birds, they answered him, with 
bursts of laughter, that it only gratified its maw 
with large flies, ants, bees, wasps, beetles, &c., an 
anpwer which the traveller found-the truth of by 


personal experience, (‘Traus. Zool. Sov.,’ vol. i.) |i birds are migratory, 
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leaving a small space only between the 
trees which gréw in the centre. From the edge of 


have frequently watched with much amusement 
the cautioug peregrination of the ‘humming-bird, 


various labyrinths and cells in search of entangled 
flies; but as the larger spiders did not tamely sur, 
render their booty, the invader was often compelled 
to retreat. Being within a few feet, I could observe 
all their evolutions with great precision: the active 
little bird generally passed once or twice round the 
court, as if fo reconnoitre his ground, and com- 
menced his attack by going carefully under the nets 
of the wily insect, and seizing by surprise the 
smallest entangled flies or those that were most 
feeble. In ascending the angular traps of the spider, 
Share care and skill were required; sometimes 
e had scarcely room for his little wings to per- 
form their office, and the least deviation would have 
entangled him in the complex machinery of the 
web, and involved him in ruin. It was only the 
works of the smaller spiders that he durst attack, 
as the largest rose in defence of their citadels, when 
the besieger would shoot off like a sunbeam, and 
could only be traced by the luminous glow of his 
refulgent colours, The bird generally spent about 
ten minutes in this predatory excursion, and then 
alighted on a branch of an avocata to rest and re- 
fresh himself, placing his crimson star-like breast to 
the sun, which then presented all the glowing fire 
of the ruby, and surpassed in lustre the diadem of 
monarchs.” The species referred to is the Mexican 
Star. In sleeping, according to the same authority, 
these beautiful birds frequently suspend themselves 
by the feet, with the head downwards. 

The nests of the humming-birds are most beauti- 
ful compact structures, with exquisite finish and 
nicety of urrangement. We have seen one com- 
posed of the finest silky down, or cotton, of a deli- 
cate straw-yellow, soft, light, and compact, attached 
to the end of a twig, and concealed by leaves. In 
some cases the outside is formed of fine moss, lichens, 
&c., investing a compact bed of the down of plants, 
cotton, and even spiders’ webs, 

Figs. 1664 and 1665 are the nests of Humming- 
birds (from Lesson). These are covered on the out- 
side with bits of lichen, leaves, moss, &e. One con- 
tains two white eggs (the usual number and colour 
of the eggs of these birds), of an elongated form. 
Fig. 1666 represents the Nest. of the Brazilian Ame- 
thyst Humming-bird (Ornismya Amethistoides, 
Less.) : a, the egg. 

In the ‘ Zoological Journal,’ vol. v., is an interest- 
ing account of the nidification of a species of hum- 
ming-bird, by the late Captain Lyon, R.N.: the 
nest, it appears, was not completed till after the 
youre were hatched. (Figs. 1667 and 1668.) 

riting from Gongo Soco, Brazil, March 17th, 1829, 
he says :—*‘ T am too closely confined here, and too 
constantly occupied, to attend much to natural 
history or anything except the mines, but it may 


interest you to have an account of some young |! (Ornismya Chry. 


humming-birds whose hatching and education J 
studiously attended, as the nest was made in a little 
orange-bush by the side of a frequented walk in my 
garden. Jt was composed of the silky down of a 
pal and covered with small flat pieces of yellow 
ichen. The first egg was laid January 26th, the 
second on the 28th, and two little creatures like 
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that hurtming-biis often evail:..thentselves of the; ; 8 
insedts cavight in: spiders’ webs, not; however, with: | third. found oxhshe te atioy 
out the spiders en ing ‘pot.to. devour, but’| about ‘ten’ thouuanlé feet, propeads toieyinen 

drive them away,’ “The house,” he writes, “I re- | Centtal Chilo these birds\arg migrating thing 

sided in at Kalappa for several weeks on my retutn + their Pr pceaaee there in autume; anil Sit the dats 
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species migrates to the southward, it is 


| replaced by the arrival of a Jarger kind (the Troe 


these tiles to the branches of the trees in the garden |! chilus gig 
the spiders had spread their innumerable webs, so || breed in Chile, for during the summer their nests 


closely and compactly that they resembled a net: I {| were common to the south of that country. The 


who advancing beneath the web, entered the || what takes 


ES NS 


igas). I do not believe the small. kinds 


migration of the humming-birds, both on the east 
ant west coast of North America, corresponds to 

ee in this southern continent. In 
both cases hey move towarda the tropic during the 
colder parfs of the year, and retreat before the 
returning heat. Some, however, remain during the 
whole year in Tierra del Fuego; and in Northern 
California (which in the northern hemisphere has. 
the same relative position which Tierra del Fuego 
has in the southern) some, according to Captain 
Beechey, likewise remain.” (p. 331.) 


1669, 1670.—Taz Rusy-ruroatzep Humuinc-Birp 


(Zrochilus Colubrie). Audubon describes and 
figures four species of humming-birds as North Ame- 
rican, viz. the T. Colubris, the T. Anna, the Lam- 
prornis Mango, and the Calliphlox rufa (T. rufus, 
Gmel.): but It must be observed that upwards of 
two hundred species are known; in the cabinet of 
Mr. G. Loddiges, of Hackney, there are one hundred 
and ninety-six species, if not more—e gorgeous dis- 
Play of dazzling brilliants, 

he Ruby-throated Humming-bird usually arrives 
in Pennsylvania about the 25th of April, but in 
Louisiana it has been observed as early as the 10th 
of March. It has all the manners of its race; it 
hovers around the blossoms of trees and shrubs, 
giving preference to tubular flowers, not so much 
for the sake perhaps of the honey, as of the insects 
which crowd the nectary to feed upon its sweets. 
That insects, and those too of the coleopterous 
order, constitute a great portion of the food of this 
species, has been prove by dissection. ‘I. have 
seen,” says Wilson, “the humming-bird, for half 
an hour at a time, darting at those little groups of 
insects that dance in the air on a fine summer even- 
ing, retiring to an adjoining twig to rest, and re- 
newing the attack with a dexterity that sets a)l our 
other flycatchers at defiance. I have opened from 
time to time great numbers of these birds, have ex- 
amined the contents of the stomach with suitable 
glasses, and in three cases out of four: have found 
these to consist of broken fragments of insects. In 
many subjects, entire insects of the coleopterous 
ordér, but. very small, were found unbroken.” 

The general colour of the upper parts of this spe- 
cies, including the two central tail-feathers, is green 
with gold reflexions. The whole of the throat and 
fore part of the neck is of a deep fiery ruby tint in 
some lights; in others. of a burnished crimson or 
orange glow; in others, velvet-black: under parts 
greyish white mixed with green. Quills and tail 
purplish brown. The female is destitute of the ruby 
throat, which is white, as are the under ashe ge- 
nerally. Length three inches and a half. Fig. 1670 
represents the Female and Nest. 


1671.—Tx: DousLe-crestep Hummina-Birap 
ha, J.esson). Trochilus bi- 


| lophus, Tem. This is @ most gorgeous species- 


Two flattened fan-shaped crests, each composed ot 
six small feathers, part from the forehead on a level 
with the eyes. The brilliancy of these crests sur- 


| pee description, glistening as they do with the 


ues of polished gold and red popes changing 
into the gemmy tints of the ruby and emerald, now 


bees made their appearance on the morning of |i fire-coloured, anon the purest green, and presently 


February 14th. As the young increased in size, the 
mother built her nest higher, so that, from having 
at first the form of Fig. 1667, it became ultimately 
like Fig. 1668. , 


“The old bird sat very close during a continuance || violet extends from the throat behind the ey 


of the heavy rain for several daysand nights. The 

young remained blind until February 28th, and flew 

on the morning of March 7th, without previous 
| practice, as strong and swiftly as the mother, taking 
| their first dart from the nest to a tree about twenty 
| yards distant.” 

It must not be supposed that this plan of adding 
to the structure after the hatching of the eggs is 
the ordinary plan. - In this instance perhaps the 
bird had been driven from a nest previously made, 
aud had not time to finish the new one before de- 
positing the eggs, and was thus aubsequently com- 


pelled to add to it. 
undoubtedly, the humnting- 


In some districts, 
such as the northern or ruby- 


| metallic uniform green, | 


the brightest yellow. scaly feathers of the 
forehead between the two crests sparkle with 
changing to steel or 
of dark changeable 
and 
descends along the sides of the neck to terminate 
in a point of Jong feathers before the breast. This 
uncertain violet, graduating into & non-metallic blue 
with its velvety very dark tint, is sharply defin 
on the milk-white of the breast, which extends to 
the lower part of the neck, so qs to form a rather 
large white collar. The lower part of the belly is 
white; but the middle of the abdomen and tha 
flanks are, like the back, golden green, with which 
is mingled a little of the greyish celour of the base 
athers. Back and sides of the head behind, 
back, and’ athers of Ret ramp, aneciggeedl persis 
green. Quills. brown; &) palrow much 
Y hapa Length four inches:and ‘a bale, include. 
ng the long tail.and bill, 2 - 


sapphire blue. A camail 
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rolonged; the wings are purpled brown: the 
Prodi plumage above bright golden green; the 
threat end front of the neck sparkle with the violet 
tint of the amethyst, and a white gorget marks the 
limits of the oe feathers ; flanks and under parts 

Iden green ; lateral tail-feathers brown with white 

edere ~s apr see algpe er vase tips. Total 
length nearly six inches, of which the tail measures 
three inches and a half. 


1673.—Tue Sick.z-winerp Houmumine-Birp 


( erus Smreaige This species 1s a native 
of the Spanish Main. Its colours are dazzling : the 
revailing tint is refulgent green; the throat and 
t shining blue; the tail rufous cinnamon. The 
outer quills of the wings are singularly curved, and 
have strong dilated shaits, giving additional powers 
to the wing, which is of a sabre-shape and admirably 
adapted for rapid fight. 


1674.—Tre Bar-ralLep Hummino-Birpo 


Ornismya Sappho, Lesson). Trochilus sparganurus, 
haw ; Tech sochloris, Vieill. This bulliant specjes, 
@ native of tern Peru, is at once to be distin- 
ished by the shape of its tail, which 1s forked to 
® base, and thus consists of two diverging portions, 
. each contaiming five feathers, graduating in length 
one beyond another. ‘Their colour is of the richest 
flame or bight orange red, with a dazzimg metalhe 
luutre, and a broad mark of black at the tip. ‘I'he 
upper surface 18 fine golden green ; the :ump dull 
red 5 the under suiface bright emerald green. 


1675.—Gou.p’s Hummine-Birp 


(Ornismya Gould, Lesson). The native district 
of this splendid species is unknown. The forehead, 
throat, and upper part of the breast are of the most 
brillant green, the feathers being of a scaly fo:m. 
From the crown springs a pyramidal crest ot bright 
chestnut colour, and capable of being ramed up or 
depressed at pleasure. The back and upper parte 
aie golden green, crossed upon the rump with a 
whitwh band. The wings and tail are biownich 
purple, the latter having the centre feathers tinged 
with green. The sides of the neck are adorned with 
tufts, producing a chaste but brilliant effect; these 
tufts conwst of narrow feathers, arranged so as to 
form a fan, which are of snowy whiteness, each hav- 
ing at its tip a spot of bnght emerald-green sur- 
rounded by a darker borde:. 


1676.—Tu« Recurvep-BiLtt Hummine Biro 


(Zrochilus recurvuostris) In this species, which 
appeais to be a native of Peru, the bill is singularly 
turned up at the po. in order, it has been sup- 
gested, to enable the bid to reach the nectares of 
the Bigonie, whose corollw are long and gencially 
bent in the tube. The general colour 1s golden 
green; the throat shining emerald-green; middle of 
the breast and of the under surface black ; Jateral 
tail-feathers beneath topaz. 

Many instances are on record of hummuing-birds 
being kept in confinement in their native country. 
Mr. Bullock, when in Mexico, had nearly seventy in 
cages, and declares that could he have devoted his 
attention to them, he had no doubt of the possibility 
of bringing them alive to ab la nor do we question 
it for a moment. In proof, indeed, of the i searaped 
we may observe, that a gentleman, a few days belore 
he sailed from Jamaica, having tound a temale Mango 
humming-bird sitting on her nest and eggs, cut off 
the twig and brought the whole on board. The bid 
became so tame as to suffer herself to be fed on 
honey and water during the passage, and hatched 
two young ones. The mother did not long survive, 
but the young were brought to England, and con- 
tinued some time in the possession of Lady Ham- 
mond, from whose hps they took honey ; and though 
one did not live long, the other survived for at least 
two months from the time of their arrival. 


Family CINNYRIDZE (SUN-BIRDS). 


Fie. 1677 represents the forms observable in the 

pills of the birds of the present family, and also of 

the Honeysuckers (Nectarimiades, Vigors), which 

Mr. Swaingon considers as forming one of the groups 

of the Cinnyride. a, bill of Mehithreptes; 5, bill of 

shen c, bill of Anthreptes; d, Nectarima; e, 
caeum, : 

The Sun-birds are exclusively natives of the warm 
climates of the Old World, vis. India and Africa, 
and approach the humming-birds in manners, as they 
almost rival them in bnilliancy of plumage. Unlke 
the creepers, which travel mouse-hke along the 
branches, or the hopeysuckers (Nectariniads), 
which fit twig to twig and flower to flower, 

-yesting while they explore the nectary with their 

















of the humming-buds; the feathers are not in tac 
scale-hke, or of that texture producing eauenls 


Lewin, who drew and described these birds in their 
facets, each facet reBecting the Lays of light at ever- 


native region, has abst the tongue af’ the warty- 


faced 
ona areata amply burnshed | New Holland pl: 4, and cesatber dead assome- 
suncbirda, together with honey ther bat tts | Ttaes to be seen san great ular the bine. a 
} : ; oney: then bul i more | ing trom tree to tree tidularly the bi 
ay Petit iG heap tea 0 retractile, eran among the plossarae by saan the oney 
The sun-birds are animated, jap and graceful deere ACNE tongues from every flower as the 


paused.” The same observer, speaking of the blue- 
faced honeysucker, describes it as being “fond of 
picking transverse holes in the bak, between which 
| and the wood it insente its long tongue im search of 

mall insects, which it draws out with great dex- 
eth y. 

According to Lewin, the yellow-eared honey- 
sucker in the winter season feeds on the sweet 
beriies of the white cedar, , 


in their movements: their disposition 1s lively, and 
their song agreeable. For an account ot several 
Species recently introduced to science, see Colonel 

ykes’s ‘ Catalogue of the Birds of Dukhun’ (* Zool, 
Proceeds.’ 1832, pp 08,09), It will be observed that 
Insects of vanous kinds were mostly found in the 
stomachs of those examined, and that it mw stated 
“ they hover betore flowers and such honey on the 
wing.” 

& 1081.—Trs New Hottann Howevavexen 
(Meliphaga Nove Holland). Ap ite name im- 
ples, this bird is @ native ot New Holland, end, as 
Mr. Caley atates, =“ most frequently met with m 
the trees growing in scrubs, where the different 
species of Bankwa are found, the flowers of which, 
I have ieason to think, afford it @ sustenance during 
winter. In the summer I have shot it when sucking 
the floweis of Leptospermum flavescens, In the 
sciubs about Paramatta it is very common,” 


1682.—T'ux Pox’ Bray 


(Prosthemadera Nove Seelandia), This splendid 
bid, which equals a pigeon in stze, 1 a native of 
tlre woods of New Zealand, which resound with its 
tuneful notes: it is stated not only to be a delight- 
ful songstér, but to be capable of inntating the 
voices of other birds. It is remarkable tor two 
plumes of snowy white, hanging one on each side of 
the throat. In the Wattled Honeyeater of Van 
Diemen’s Land (Anthochea cgiunculata) two 
ot the beak to the bieast glossy violet, throat chest- fleshy wattles hang in the same manner; and in the 
nut, tail black. Native country, Java | Meliphaga pencillata, Gould, a native of New South 


vi Wales, a small white tuft passes behind the ear- 
Family NECTARINIADA (HONEYSUCKERS). | coverts. In the genus Tropdorhynchus, one of this 
Tue Nectarimada of Vigors are peculiar to South || family, we find the head more or leas denuded of 
Amenica, where, amidst the most luxunant fohage 


feathers, and in one species, the Knob-fionted Honey- 
and the wildest profusion ot flowers, they flitand hop | cater (T. corniculatus), there 1s a fleshy excrescence 
from twig to twig, fiom blossom to blossom, in quest 


hsing up at the base of the upper mandible. 
of small imsects and honey, probing the nectanes 


The plumage of the Poé-bnd may be thus 
with their bill. The bill and feet are stionger than |} described —Ilead, neck, chest, and gieater wings 
in the sun-birds, and the powers of wing mouse 


coverts, and outer edges of the secondaries, dusk 
hmited. Their plumage 1s billiant, metalhe green, with bronzed reflexions: the feathers 
1080 —Tus Biur-Heanep Honeysucxrr | 


of the bach of the neck are long and puinted, and have 
: a narrow white line down the centre of each, F 

(Nectarina cyanocephala). _ Cayenne Warbler, 

Blue-headed Warbler, and Blue-headed Cite pe, 


rom 

the angle of each lower jaw depends a curled tult of 
Latham, Le Petit Verd, Brisson. The male of this 
species i» of a changeable blue; the throat, back, 


solt white feathers, spreading at then apex, narrow 

at thar base; back glossy bionzed brown, a patch 
of pure white on the shoulde:s, rump glossy steel- 

fail, and wings black, the quills edged with blue. | pluc, tail brown, glomed above with steel blue; 

The female is green, with the hend, cheeks, and quills biown, mote or less glossed on then edges 

scapulats bluish, and the throat grey 

Mr. Swainson, who observed (his bird in its native 
country, afte: stating thatats habits are precisely 


with blue, under parts blackish brown, with a wash 
ofruious. ‘lutal length upwards of twelve inches. 

those of the other Nectariniadw, says, “It 1s one of the 

commonest birds of Brazil, and appeais spicad over 


| Family PROMEROPID.E (PROMEROPES,, 
the whole extent of that country. It frequents the 


Tax Promeropides (from winch we have excluded 
same tiees a» the humang-bids, hoppmg trom the hoopoes) are bisds of extremely brillant plumage, 
Bower io flower, and.exttaviing the: neetay liom | with Jong slender bills capable of penetrating into the 
each ; but this 1s not done on the wing, because its 


| nectary of flowers. Cuvier says the tongue is ex- 
formation 18 obviously difterent trom the humming: || 


tensible, and bifid at the tip, enabling them to live 
on the honey of flowers, hke the sun-birds and hum- 

bids, which, on the contrary, poise (hemselvesin the 

ar during feeding.” The young males have the 


| ming-birds ; but no doubt insects, and perhaps soit 
fruits, constitute the greater portion of their diet. 
colours of the females. The upper figure is that of 

a female, the lower, that of a mule. 


| The tail i extremely long; the jegs small; the 
Family MELIPHAGIDZ (HIONEYEATERS) 


| general contour slender. 
1083.—THs Rep-siLLep Prom xnors 
In this family we also find the suctonal structure of || ( Promerops er throrynchus). Le Piomerops mo- 
the tongue, but the bill and legs are stronger than | sites of the French. This bnihant bird 1s a native 
those even of the Nectariniadw. The hind-foe 1s par- 
ficularly large, and furnished With a powerful claw, 
and the tare: are robust. The species are natives of 


ot the interior of Southern Africa, where it lives in 
| troops, wlich make when disturbed a loud chatter- 

Austraha and various islands adjacent. Though 

the tongue 1s suctorial and tipped with a pencil of 


ing The whole of the plumage i varied with me- 

tallic blue and green; the bil] is coral-sed. The 
delicate filaments, it 1s not nearly so extensble as 
® All the soaly feathers, in fact, observes Lemon, which simulate 


tail 1s greatly prolonged, end the fteathems are gra- 
d 
velvet, the emerald or the ruby, and which ove sees on the head end 


uated. 
the throat of the Kpimachi, the Paradiae-birds, and the Hummin 
birda, resemble each other in the uusformity of thelr structure, are all 
com pused of cy Hudrical berbles bordered with other analogous ri gular 
barbles, which iu thelr turn support other small oes, and all of them 
are hollowed in the centre with a derp furrow, so that when the light, 
as Audebert frst remarhed glides in a sertical direction over the 
scaly feathers, the result 1s that all the luminous rays aie absorbed in 
traversing them, and. the perception of black is produced Bat tt is no 
looger the same when the light te reflected from these feathers (each of 
which performs the uffice of a reflector) then it Js that the of 


1678.—TxHx CottargEp Sun-Birp 
(Cinnyris chalybea). Lenser Collared Cieeper of 
Swainson, In the restricted genus Cinnyia the 
bill is long and slender, and the maigins are minutely 
denficulated; the tongue retractile and simply 
torked, the thud quill feather the longest. 

The Collared Sun-bad (Sout manga d Colher of 
Vieillot) is a native of Africa, Its general colour is 
golden green, with brownish wings and tail, and a nat- 
row red band acioss the breast, bordered above by 
anothe: of steel-blue ; upper tail-coveits blue. 

1679 —Tux Javanese Sun-Birp 
(Anthreptes Jmanicu). Nectannia Javaniea, Hors- 
held) The genus Anthreptes is charactenzed by 
Mi. Swainson as having the bill moderate, rather 
strony, slightly curved, wings, fect, and tail as in 
Cinnyils. 

The Javanese Sun-Bird 1s of a glossy metallic 
purple above, olive-ycllow beneath, the seapulars, 
the rump, and a broad ell i cuving fiom the base 


1684.—THx Supsre Eemacnus 


| (Epimachus magnus). In the genus Epimachus 
the bill closely resembles that of Promerops, but the 
nostrils are partially hidden hy velvety feathers as in 
the Birds of Paradise ; the plumage of the Epima- 
chi glows with the same effulgence asin the latter, 
and they are natives of the same regions. In the 
males the feathers of the sides are more or less pro- 


the emershi, thie ruby, ke crm be cagh — von paired nae sup hieenplahiae h xist,” says Sonnerat, 
ineldaades aw we en, ven Oo t 66 a 38 SAYS 
cular agement of tf bearhles As an exiins je of the iversity of Dhare doce i : E . y aaah 


tints, spring from such scaly feathers, M. Lesson cites the eme- 
rald 


« graves of many species. 9 ich takes ali the huss of -and 
then the brightest aad most uniformly 


that of ruby Kail Sorte forth es of Hight, 
TubY, W 
Teddiah orange to a ie sis 


re extraordinary bird than the grand Prome ot 
New Guinea. It is four teet in fength from the ex- 
tremity of the bill to that the tail. Its ns is delhi- 


pees : cate, slender, and, although it is of an oon . a forni, 





168] —<-New Holland Honeysueker. 





1676.—Reeurved-bill Humming-bird 





3677 .==Bille of San-birds, 
167G=Collared Sun-bird 





1679 —Javanuese Sun-bisd, 








‘ 1686.—-Nest of Wood-Bwallow. 





} 699,—— Wood-Wren. 
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| 5 ag 1606 —Womnum Wood-lhwaltow. 
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hehe tothe ae alarity of fe bird na- 
has placed 


turé 

an extraordinary form, and such as one does not bee 
in other birds: she seers, moreover, to have pleased 
herself in painting this , already so singular, 
with her most brilhant colours. The head, the neck, 
and the belly are glittering green; the feathers 
which cover these perts have the lustre and softness 
of velvet to the eye and to the touch; the back is 
changeable violet; the wings are of the same colour, 
und &p ar, according to the lights in which they 
are he r blue, violet, or deap black, always, how- 
ever, imitating velvet. The tail is composed of 
twelve feathers; the two middle are the langest, and 
the lateral ones gradually diminish: it is violet 
or changeable blue above, and black beneath. 
The feathers which compose it are as wide in 
proportion as they are jong, and shine both above 
and below with the brilliancy of polished metal. 
Above the wingy, the scapulars are very long and 

singularly formed; their barbs are very short on 

one’alde and very long on the other. These feathers 

are of the colour of polished steel, changing into 

blue, terminated by a large apot of brilliant green, 

and forming a species of tuft or appendage at the 

origin of the wings. Below the wings spring long 

curved feathers directed upwards: these are black 

on the inside, and brilliant green on the outside. 

The bill and feet are black.” (‘ Voy. a la Nouvelle 

Guinée.”) Lesson atates that he procured several 

individuals of this gorgeous species on the coasts of 

New Guinea, where it appears to be common. We 

are not aware that the structure of the tongue is 

known, and its present situation is provisional. 

We shall here pass from the Tenuirostrah families, 
and revert to some forms in other sections of the 
Insesuorial order, which we have as yet omitted to 
Mmotice ; and first we invite attention to a group or 

nus of the Fissirostral tribe, termed by Vieillot 

rtamus (prauos, butcher), and by Cuvier, more 
appropriately, Oey plans (swift-wing), The former 
name, however, has the right of aN These 
birds, says Cuvier, have-the beak conical, rounded, 
without a ridge, and very slightly arched at the tip, 
which dasiary ; the upper mandible presents merely 
the trace of a notch on each side; the tarsi are 
short; the wings even pass beyond the tail, and 
they have the same rapidity of flight as the 
swallows, but to it they add the courage of the 
shrikes, and fear not even to attack the raven. 
They are natives of Australia, India, and the isles of 
the Indian Seas. They are continually on the wing 
in chase of insects. 

The French terms given by Cuvier are ‘ Les 
Langrayens, ou Pigs-gritchea-Hirondelles.” Mr. 
Swainson calls them Swift-Shrikes. By the colonists 
of Australia they are designated wood-swallows. 
Cuvier and most naturalists have placed these birds 
with the shrikes; but we think that ‘Mr. Gould’s 
observations on their habits will corroborate our 
opinion respecting their situation among the Fissi- 
rostres; indeed Sonnerat’s account of the Indian 
* wood-swaliow (Artamus leucorhynchos, Pie-gridche- 
Dominiquaine des Philippines) is a sufficient testi- 
mony. He states that this bird flies with rapidity, 
poising itself in the air hke the swallows, and is, 
moreover, an inveterate enemy to the crow, which, 
in spite of the superiority of size possessed by that 
antagonist, it not only dares to oppose, but to pro- 


voke. 

Of the Australian species Mr. Gould has described 
and figured six in his splendid work on the birds of 
that portion of the globe. 


1685.—THs Common Woon-SwAaLlLow 


(Artamus sordidus). The Sordid Thrush, Turdus 
sordidus, Latham ; Ocypterus albovittatus of Cuvier ; 
Artamus lineatus, Vieillot; Artamus albovittatus, 
Vigors and -Horsfield; Leptopteryx albovittata, 
Wagler; Be-wo-wen of the aborigines of the low- 
land and mountain districts of Western Australia ; 
and Worle of the aborigines of King George's 
Sound. According to,Mr. Gould, whose history of 
these birds we fallow’ the present species hagan 
extensive ra from east to west on the continent 
of Australia, atid is spread over the southern por- 
tion, being also f in Van Diemen’s Land. Its 
northern range is not accurately known, but no 
specimens have been received from the north coast. 
In Van Diemen’s Land it is as migratory as our 
swallows in England, arriving in Qotober, the begin- 
ning of the Australian summer, and after rearing 
two broods acres northwarda, that is, towards 
meet pata n the gy bayer tg sheen ‘ 
is only parti igratory, © grea 
body jeave their soninar Penta still fn favourable 
districts where insect food is abundant some remain 
stationary pag peer the year. Tho birds bred jn 
Van Diemen’s Land, according to Mr. Gould, are 
r than those either of the Swan River district, 

th Australia, or of New South Wales; and 


he U 


of 


thie difference he attributes to a superabundance of 





soniye oma 
above and below its wings feathers of 


food in that humid istend. May aot the species be 
distinct ? 

In the situation of its nest | 

any definite rule, varying the site accordingly to 
circumstances. Mr. Gould saw one in a thickly- 
leaved bough near the ground, some in neked forks, 
others on the side of the bole of a tree, in niches 
formed by a portion of the bark being separated 
from the trunk. The nest (Fig. 1686) is ‘rather 
shallow, of a rounded form, composed of fine twigs 
neatly lined with fibrous roots. The eggs, which 
are generally four in number, differ in the diaposi- 
tion of their markings. The ground-colour is dull 
white, spotted and dashed with dark umber brown; 
in some a second series of greyish spots were ob- 
served, as if on the inner surface, and showing 
themselves through the shell. The nests of the 
Van I)iemen’s Land variety were found to be larger, 
more compact, and more neatly formed than those 
on the continent of Australia. 

Mr. Gould thus details the remarkable habits of 
these birds, in the work to which we have already 
alluded :— 

‘This wood-swallow, besides being the com- 
monest species of the genus, must, J think, be ren- 
dered a general favounte with the Australians, not 
only from its singular and pleasing actions, but by 
its often taking up its abode and incubating near 
the houses, particularly such as are surrounded by 
paddocks and open pasture-lands skirted by large 
trees. It wasin such situations as these in Van 
Diemen’s Land, at the commencement of spring, 
that I first had an opportunity of observing this 
species ; it was then very numerous on all the 
cleared estates on the north side of the Derwent, 
about eight or ten being seen on a single tree, and 
half as many crowding one against another on the 
same dead branch, but never in such numbers as to 
deserve the appellation of flocks: each bird ap- 
peared to act independently of the other; each, as 
the desire for food prompted it, sallying forth from 
the branch to capture a passing insect, or to soar 
round the tree and return again to the same spot; 
on alighting, it repeatedly throws up and closes one 
wing at a time, and epreads the tail obliquely prior 
to settling. At other times a few were seen perched 
on the fence surrounding the paddoek, on which 
they frequently descended, like starlings, in search 
of coleoptera and other insects. It is not, however, 
in this state of comparative quiescence that this 
graceful bird is seen to the best advantage ; neither 
is it that kind of existence for which its form is es- 
pecially adapted ; for although its structure is more 
equally suited for terrestrial, arboreal, and aérial 
habits than that of any other species I have ex- 
amined, the form of its wing at once points out the 
air as its peculiar pravince; hence it is that, when 
engaged in pursuit of the insects which the serene 
and warm weather has enticed from their lurking- 
places ere the foliage to sport in higher regions, 
this beautiful species in these aérial flights displays 
its greatest beauty, while soaring above in a variety 
of easy positions, with its white-tipped tail widely 
spread. Another very extraordinary and singular 
habit of this bird is that of clustering hike bees on 
the dead branch of a tree: this feature was not seen 
by me, but by my assistant, Mr. Gilbert, during his 
residence at Swan River; and I have here given 
his account in his own words :—‘The greatest 
peculiarity in the habits of this bird is its manner 
‘of suspending itself in perfect clusters, like a swarm 
of bees; a few birds suspending themselves on the 
under side of a dead branch, while others of the 
flock attach themselves one to the other, in such 
numbers that they have been observed nearly of the 
size of a bushel measure.’ It was very numerous in 
the town of Perth until about the middle of April, 
when I missed it suddenly, nor did I observe it 
again until near the end of May, when I saw it in 
countless numbers flying, in company with the 
common swallows and martins, over a lake ahout 
ten miles north of the town; so numerous in fact 
were they, that they darkened the water as they 
iflew over it. Its voice greatly resembles that of 
the common swallow in character, but is much 
sharsher.”’ 

Fig. 1687 represents a swarm of these birds 
clustering like bees, ; 

The general colour of this species is black , belly 
and upper parts of the rump white; tail-feathers 
except the two middle, tipped with white; bill 
greyish ; legs black. 


1688.—Tux Cingrzous Woon-SwaLtow 


(Artamus cinereus). The range of this species ex- 
ceeds even that of the preceding, It is a native 
ot Timor, and oecurs both on the eastern and west- 
ern coast of Australia, in which latter locality it 
was observed by Mr. Gilbert. It is the largest of 
the Australian Artami. In Western Australia, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gould, this bird, though rather local 
| in its distribution, is by no means uncommon, par- 
: Gonlarly at Swan River, where i inhabits the lime- 





this bird is not bound | 


t stone hills near the com, andthe Clear Hills of the 
interior, assem Sa sal) famili 
insedis, whith it takes 





the pou oP out also the 
wu 
therleees wich indeed te the 


with which 
they devour thd seeds of this grasa-tree, that several 


may be'often seen at a time crowded together 
the pe ndicular seed-stelke of the plait, busily 
engaged in extracting them. Among the lime- 
stone hills, however, where grass-trees, and indeed 
trees in general, are few, these birds visit the broken 
rocky ground in quest of insects and their larves, 

The present species breeds in October and No. 
vember, making a deeper and more cup-shaped 
nest than the other members of the group. It is 
composed sometimes of fibrous roots lined with 
hair-like grasses, and sumetimes of grass-stems and 
other herbage. It is placed either in a scrubby 
bush or amongst the leaves of the Xanthorhaa. 
The usual colour of the eggs is bluish white blotched 
with lively reddish brown, intermixed with obscure 
spots and purplish grey dashes, the markings most 
numerous towards the larger end; there ia, how- 
ever, great variety both in colour and in the cha- 
racter of the markings. The next subject to which 
we would advert is the genus Troglodytes. 

This genus, which comprises the true Wrens, is 
paced by Mr. Selby in the family Certhiadw (or 
sreepers), and this we believe to be its tiue 
situation. ; 

1689.—Tuz Common Wren 


(Troglodyte: FEuropeus). This is the Troglodyte, 
Roytelet, Beuf de Dieu, Berichot, and Roy Bertaud 
of the French; Reillo, Regillo, Rectino, Reatin, 
Fiorracino, Sericciolo, Re d’Uccelli, and Sbucca- 
fratte of the Itahans; Nelle Konge of Brunnich, 
Schneekénig, Konickerl, and Zaunschlupfrel of 
Kramer; Zaun Sanger of Meyer; Haus und Wald- 
zaunhémg of Brehm; Katy or Kitty Wres, and 
Kitty, provincial English; Dryw of the ancient 
British, 

This well-known bird is spread over the whole of 
Europe, and 1s everywhere noted for its famiharity 
and its sprightly habits, In our island it is very 
common, and braves the severity of our winter, 
fitting from spray to spray, and traversing the 
hedge-rows with restless activity. Its actions are 
very smait, it takes short dightsaalights on a twig, 
towards the bottom of the hedge, fluts up its short 
tail, utters a cry hke chét-chit, and disappears in 
the maze of bianches lke a mouse, passes out on 
the other side, and repeats its flight. In the depth 
of winter it frequents farm-yards, cow-sheds, and « 
similar places, both for the sake of shelter and food. 
The song of this bird is varied and pleasing, and 
small as the warbler is, its notes are loud and clear. 
We have olten seen it on a sunshiny day, even in 
the middle of winter, perched on a naked twig, 
winging with great vivacity, evidently cheered by 
the transient gleam. 

Throughout the greater part or whole of Europe 
the wren 1s King of Birds, Little King, King of Cold, 
Snow-King, &c. (Te degh Uccelli, Roitelet, Roi de 
Froidure, Schnee-Kimy, &c.); but what has given 
lise to this title, which is as old as Aristotle, who 
says it is called MpecBus xa) BaoiAeus, Elder and King, 
it 1s impossible to conjecture. 

The wren breeds eaily, and begins to prepare ita 
nest in Match ; and various are the places chosen as 
a site, sometimes under the thatched covering of an 
outhouse, sometimes in a niche or cavity between 
the branches of a tree, olten amidst the ivy cover- 
ing aged trees or old walla, or the side of a hay- 
rick. It is a domed structure with a small lateral 
aperture; generally it consists externally of green 
moss, but it varies the material according (o situa- 
tion and the colour of the objects around; on 
a stump or rock, for example, grey lichens and 
withered grass compose its outer coating: internally 
it is lined with hair, feathers, wool, and other sott 
materials. We have seen nests of this composed of 
fine dried grasses or hay, mixed with bits of leaves, 
moss, and lichens. 

The eggs are usually from six to eight in number, 
of a yellowish white, sprinkled, especially at the 
larger end, with reddish brown. It is a curious 
circumstance that the wren often makes several 
nests, deserting them when they are finished or 
nearly so; these it is asserted are the work of the 
male exclusively, during the incubation of the 
female, who jJabours, as it has been said; for the 
sake of doing something, but never lines them with 
feathers. Are they not rather structures which 
some circumstances have prevented the pair fom 
finishing? Fig. 1690 is the nest of the Wren, 

Other species besides the present have had the ~ 
name of wren applied to them; of these we may 
notice the Gold-crest (Regulus auricapilius), often 
termed the Golden-orested n. 


1681.—-Tux Gon-Caxzst 
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fate the family Bylviade, and, scco to Mr. 
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ORDER GYRATORES, 


In the ‘Specchio Gunerale dc} Sistema Ornitologo,’ 
the Prince of Canino regards the pigeon tnbe as 
an order, under this tithe—“QOider J, Columba ,’ 
but in hw ‘Comparative Last of the Buds of Europe 
he places these birds in the tlird section of huis 
Passeres, under the title Gyrantes In Mr G R 
Gray's arrangement they constitute the fouth orde, 
termed Columbe Cuvier places them at the end 
of the Gallinaceous order, and Mr: Vig re con- 
sidered them to be an aberrant family of the same 
older Qn the contrary Meyer regurdcd them as 
a distinct order, Temminck arrangcd them as his 
ninth order, and De Blainville has also thrown 
them into an order, which he calls Sponsores, ou 
les Columbins, and which he places between the 
Passeres (Insessores) and the pheasants and pai- 
tridges (Rasoves) 

That these buds constitute a distinct order there 

can be no doubt, certainly they do not belong to 
the Insessoral order, nor yet to the Rasornal The 
Ragorial buds are mostly polygamous, the females 
lay many eggs, the young aie not fed by the 
parents, but in a few hours alter exclusion from the 
egg, run about and pick up their food for them- 
selvey, moreover the hind-toe 1s articulated high 
on the taisus, instead of on the same plane as the 
anterior toes. On the other hand, the pigeons mate 
and form permanent attachments, the females lay 
only two eggs, often in nests on the branches of trees , 
the young are long incapable of leaving the nest, and 
are at first fed with a milky secretion produced by 
certain glands arranged on the inner surface of the 
crop of both parents, and which eoon prases in a 
curdled state, about the third or fourth day giain 
motstened and warmed in the crop of the darents 
begins to be added, the hind-toe is on the same 
level as the others, though the feet are not firm 
graspers and, to conclude, the habits, manners, 
natineta, and voices of these birds are peculiar to 
themselves. The name of the order here adopted 
18 a modification of the word Gyrantes, used by the 
Prince of Canmo—~and thus altered for the sake of 
uniformity, as Raptores, Incessores, Grallatores, 
Scansores, ores. It alludes to the ordinary 
mode of flight displayed by the birds in queation. 

If ragidly analysed, this order would be found to 
contam three or four fannhes; but into these ques- 
tions we must not wander; we shall, therefore, fol- 
low the veual rontins. 


‘ * 


| It was ongin 


wards giain macerated in the crop 1 added, and 
gradually incieased Fig 1694 presents us with 
two views of the crop, turned inside outwards and 
distended with spirits —A, the crop of a pigeon when 
it had no young 4, the crop of a male pigeon dti- 
ing the time of rearing the young, a, the inner su- 
face of the gullet or cesophagus, 6, the portion of 
cesophagus leading from the crop to the gizzard, 
with the glands for secreting gastric juice, ¢, the 
inner surface of the crop, which in w capa the 
glandular structure, as developed during the breed- 
ing season, the glands at that time assuming a new 
character and office, and secreting the milky fluid in 
great abundance Ihe analogy between these 
glands, their temporary development for a given 
purpose, aud the mammary glands of quadrupeds, 
need not be insisted on. 


1695 —A Group or Piazons, 


a, the Pouter, 5, the Carnmer, c, the Jacolins 
d, the Ringdove, or “Cushat, ¢, the Rockdove (the 
ongin of our domestic buds), f, the Fan tailed 
Pigeon, g, the Nun, A, the Tumbler, 


1696 —Tne Carrirr Picron, 
One of the domestic varieties of Columba livia. 


1697 —Piazon-fowsnrs IN Persia 


At what period man added the pigeon to hia list 
of domestic retainers of the feathered race i» not 
very clear, but it was evidently at a remote period 
We find abundant refcrences to it in the classical 
writers, and we know that it was among the clean 
animals according to the Jaw of Moses In the 
East the dove o: pigeon has always been regarded 
with favour, and has been employed time mmemo- 
rial as a carrier of letters o: wiitten mensagis, ite 
rapidity of flight, its almost unauing instinct in 
finding i(s way home, and the eagerness with which 
it returns to its dwelling, recommeuding it for such 
ause In Persia and other parts of the East pigeons 
are kept in multitudes tor the sake of the manure 
pioduced * towers are built on the outskirts of the 
towns for them, and vast clouds of these buds may 
be secn issuing from them, returning to them, or 
wheeling in the air around their pinnacles, Ihe 
pene in Ismah (ix 8), ‘Who are these that 

y asa cloud, and as the doves to their windows,” 
1s, 28 Mr. Morier has observed, siustiated by re- 
ference to those pigeon towera which he noticed 
around the outskirts of Ispahan With respect to 
the extraordinary flights of these bids, he says, 
* Lheir numbers, and the compactness of their mass, 
literally looked ike a cloud at a distance, and ob- 
scured the suri in their pessage.” It 16 probalile 
that the Jews, requiring pigeons as they did for ol- 
ferings at the Temple (Fig 1694), built similar 
towers the Egyptians certainly did, as 18 proved by 
ancient paintings and the mosaic pavement at Piw- 
neste, where pigeon-towers similar to those of Ispa- 
han are represented but without the conical crowns 

Of all our domestic pigeons none equal the car- 
ner in a of wing and powers of endurance. 

ly brought to Europe from the East, 

and Lithgow, the traveller, tells us that one of them 

will carry a letter from Babylon to Aleppo, whichas 

thirty days’ journey, in forty-eight hours It 10 re- 

corded that a gentlemen of Cologne, having bus- 

© Mr Morler states that “ the dung of doves is the dearest manure 
whivh the Persians — aa they ag Aaron entir 


to 
tearing of majong, 1t is probably on that account the poy 
Jepahan are e0 much finer than those of othercities The revenue 
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valine of th dung, which rears « frait that is Indispoussble te the ex 
istence of the a the great heateof 
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together, deeming the 


be short, we can easily conceive that the bird makin 
wide circles at a givat elevation may at one pr 
of the cirele discern some known object, which will 
at once indicate the direction to be followed. A 
circle of three or four miles would give the bird the 
command of a very wide extent of country and a 
tall object, aa a spe, previously visited voluntarily 
or seen from its abode, would aftord the desired 
clue. This perhaps may account, in ordinar 
for the return of the pikeon to its home, but it wil 
not account for the return of the bird fiom great dis 
tances. We hear of pigeons being brought from 
towns on the Continent, as Brussels, &c , and set at 
liberty in London, and of their return in @ compa- 
ratively short space of time, few of the number fail- 
ing to find thew way Trials of this kind have heen 
often repeated, and, unless the weather provés 
misty o: fogs hang over the sea, the birds cross the 
Channel salely and regain their home That they 
are sometimes dispersed and Jost in foggy weather 
pve that they use ther sight in pursuing their 
iomeward couse but still the diffonity remains— 
how 1 that course determined’ The same difficulty 
meeta us in the migration of the awallow. is winter 
abode i Western Aftica, It finds its way to the 
Altican shorea, and returns again to Europe but 
what is mote, the same pair wall steer not only for 
Lingland, but for the very chimney or barn which 
they habitually tenant as their summer, breeding- 
place , and it is probable that they visit a determi- 
nate spotin Africa It 18 one of the facts in natural 
history which we must be content to leave unex- 
plained 

It 19 from the rock-dove, says Selby, “ that most of 
our Curious vaneties of pigeon have arisen, for some 
Jater ones may have been denved from crosses with 
other species” What these othérapecics me we are 
not informed 

In Kurope and the British Isles we have the fol- 
lowing wild species of the genus Columba —S'he 
Ringdove, ( ushat or Quest (Columba Palumbus); 
the Stochdove (Col a nas) , the Rockdove (C. livia), 
and the lurtle-dove (C turtur) 

The Ringdove w the largest of our wild pigeons, 
and is common in the wooded districts of our island, 
as well as of the greater portion of Europe. In the 
winter it assembles in numerous flocks, which resort 
tothe atubble-lands in quest of food. It devours all 
kinds of grain, peas, beech mast, acorns, barries, and 
the green leaves of the turmp. During this acason 
of the year its numbers are often increased by the 
arrival of flocks from the more northein pnits of 
Lurope, but in our island, and in J rance and the 
southern countries, It 1s not migratory No natu 
ralist has regarded the ringdove as identical with the 
domestic pigeon. Its mode of building ita nest, a 
flat platform of twigs Jaid crossways on the fork of a 
branch—1ts size—its refusal when in captivity to 
breed with the pigeon—and the failure of every at- 
tempt to reduce it toa slate of domestication are 
of themselves, setting ssde colouring, sufhcient 
proofs of apecific. distinc tnenss 

Stil more remote {rom the common pigeon 1s the 
Turtle-dove, a bird of passage, and one of the spring 
visitors to our shores 

The Stockdove denves its name from being, as 
was presumed, but erroneously, the stock to which 
the common pigeon 1s referable. This error arose, 
no doubt, from our early orruthologists having con- 
founded the stockdove with the rockdove, and so 
mixed up the history of both, Montagu, in his 
‘Dictionary of oe ‘ confounds these birds 

olumba hvia and the C 
wnas to be identical. His description, however, 
telers to the C. hvia (Rockdove); and it would 
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Offering of Pigeons required by the Jewish Law. 
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1704 —Collared Turtle 





1768,—Collared Turtle 


1705.——Passun..er Pigeon. 





1708 «— Turtle llove 
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cc Wikite, In his + Historyof Selborne,” well distin- 
and: the: “small blue rock- 


‘Pigeon,” ‘observing, that “* uniess the: stockdove in 
fico 


im summer, no ° 


. greatly varies: (com. itvelf 






_ Species seetns more ‘unlilidly to be-domesticated and 

‘to make a house-dote.:..We very rarely see the 
Jatter settle on trees.at nll; aordoes it ever hasnt the 

‘woods: but the former, = it stays with us, 
from November: ‘to February, lives the same 
wild life with the-tin 


+ fréquents eoppices and 
groves, supports:itaelf chiefly by mast, an 

to rocet in the tallest beeches. Could it be known 
in what manner the stockdoves build, the doubt 
would be settled with me at once, provided the 
construct their nests on trees, like the ringdove, as 


much ar they do.” 

From this it appears that White had only a par- 
tial degree of information respecting the stockdove. 
"This bird is indigenous in our island, breeding in the 
woods; but its localities are circumscribed. In 
winter the flocks are increased by accessions’ from 

the northern provinces of Europe; but these visit- 
ants depart in spring. Boe! 

In our isl the stockdove limits its range al- 
‘ most exclusively to the midland counties, and is 
common in Hertfordshire. It is rarely seen in the 
southern or western counties, and still more rarely 
an the northern, This bird makes a nest of twigs, 
in the holes of decayed and timeworn trees, and 
in cavities on the top of pollards, but never places 
it on the forked or press branches of a tree. 

As is the case with all the dove tribe, its eggs are 
two in number. 

The stockdove is not only found in Europe, but in 
the northern provinces of Africa, and in various 
parts of Asia. We have seen specimens from the 
neighbourhood of Trebizond and Erzerum, where it 
is said to be common. 

Selby thus details the colours of the stockdove : 
‘Head and throat deep bluish grey; sides of the 
neck glossed, with different shades of green and 
purple; the feathers shorter and more distinct than 
those of the rockdove;; lower parts of the neck and 
breast pale lavender-purple ; belly, thighs, apd under 
tail-coverts bluish grey, with a slight purplish 
tinge; back deep bluish grey; wing-coverts puler, 
and some of the greater ones spotted and barred 
with black, but not forming any defined bar as in 
the above-mentioned species. Quills blackish 
grey, the outer webs near the base of the feathers 
passing into bluish grey: lower part of the back 
and tail-coverts bluish grey ; tail bluish grey, with a 
broad .biack bar at the end, and having the outer- 
most feathers viva pir with white; iris brownish 
red ; legs and toes bright cochineal-red.” 

As we have already stated, the stockdove has been 
confounded with the rockdove, and the characters 
of the latter have been consequently given as those 
of the former. ‘The rockdove, however, is a totally 
distinct species, and its habits are unlike those of 
any other of our Columba. As its name imports, 
it frequents rocks and precipices, especially along 
the sea-coast, and is far from being uncommon. It is 
partial to deep caverna, in which it breeds. It haunts 
the caves in the oliff at St. Abb’s Head, on the Ber- 
wickshire coast: those in the Isle of Bass; of Caldy 
Island, South Wales; and of the wild precipices of 
the Orkneys. We have seen it frequenting the 
steeples of churches near the coast, and have re- 
marked numbers inhabiting the holes and crevices 
in the higher parts of rag gia Cathedral. Inthe 
jatter instances it may be said that the birds are 
merely the emancipated descendants of our domes- 
tic breed. If so, with their freedom they have re- 
gained their genuine colours in most instances. 

-We have seen many specimens from Northern 
Africd and Western Asia. Selby states that it is 
numerous in the rocky islands of the Mediterranean, 
where it lives and breeds in caverns on the shore ; 
in the island of Teneriffe it is met with in incredible 
numbers. 

The rockdove is more slender than the stockdove, 
and is astonishingly rapid in flight. 1t may at once 
be diatinguished from the latter by the white colour 
of the lower part of the back, and the two distinct 
bands of leaden black across the wings. These dis- 
tinctive marks are found in our ordinary dovecote 

igeons; and when in the fancy kinds they become, 
xy the breeder’s art, imperceptible, they are ever 
ready to' return, and hence one of the difficulties of 
keeping up a particular fancy stock. It is, then, to 
the rockdove, a species almost universafly spread in 
its wild state throughout the Old World, that the 
domestic pigeon and its: varieties must be referred. 

All these varieties breed with each other, and with 
the wild rockdove; and without due care, all soon 
degenerate, as it is termed, and acquire the original 
form and colouring. 

The habits and manners of the domestic pigeon 
are too well known to réquite detailing, nor need we 
enter into their numerous varieties, 
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Pigeon, English ; Colommen, ancient British. 


e have already, in our notice of the domestic 
pigeon, entered into the history of this species, which 
is spread over @ great portion of Europe, Asis, and 
Northern Africa, abounding in the rocky islands 
of the Mediterranean, and in the Orkneys and He- 


brides of our northern sea. 
“}700.—Tue CHESTNUT-SHOULDER#D PiaKon 


(Columba spadicea). This beautiful bird, which ap- 
pears to resemble our ringdove or cushat in habits, 
is a native of New Zealand, and ie very abundant in 
the woods near the Bay of Islands, where Lesson 
killed numbers, Their flesh is excellent. 

The colouring is as follows :—All the upper parts 
and the throat are of a changeable hue, in which are 
mingied rosy-copper reflexions running into brilliant 
iridescent tints; the quills are of a more sombre 
tone. The tail above 1s brown slightly tinged with 
greenish, below it is brown; breast and under parts 
white: bill and tarsi carmine: a bright red skin 
surrounds the eye. Total length about nineteen 
inches. 


1701.—Tuz Dovus.e-crestep PicEoN 


(Columba dilopha).. New Holland and Java are’ 
the native localities of this species, which is closely 
allied tu the preceding and equally formed for ar- 
boreal habits. The head is ornamented with a frontal 
crest composed of long recurved lax feathers, ad- 
vancing even on the bill, and of a bluish grey colour 
tinged with rufous; behind this on the back of the 

ead is a second crest of rich rufous, and composed 
of long decumbent feathers with open barbules, and 
bounded by a black streak running back from each 
eye; bill rich orange ; sides and tront of the neck, 
together with the breast, pale grey, the base of the 
feathers being black, at their end they assume a 
trifid form; back scapulars and wing-coverts deep 
bluish grey ; quills and secondaries bluish black ; 
under plumage grey ; tail square, black at the base, 
and a narrow bar being of a pale grey with areddish 
tinge: legs crimson. Total length about seventeen 
inches. 

1702.—Tax Turriu-Dove 


Lurtur auritus, Ray; Columba Turitur, Linn.). 
Tourterelle of the French; Tortora of the Italians ; 
Turteltaube of the Germans ; Colommen fair of the 
ancient British. 

Among our summer visitors must be enumerated 
this interesting bird, which arrives in our island 
about the beginning of May. It is when nature is 
clad in her freshest robes of beauty, when the wild 
flowers garnish our hedgerows, and the thickets re- 
sound with the notes of warblers, that the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our Jand. In all ages and in 
all countries visited by it has the turtle been a fa- 
vourite ; its innocence, its beauty, its attachment to 
its mate, its plaintive voice, and the time of its ap- 
—— combine to give it interest; it is the em- 

lem of peace and tranquillity ; and in the strains 
of poetry its presence is associated with quiet rural] 
life and undisturbed happiness. 

* Hine alt&é sub rupe canct frondator ad auras, 
Nev tamen, interea, raucm, tua cura, palumbes, 


Neo gemere arid cessabit turtur ab ulmo.”’ 
Vrrain. 


The winter residence of the turtle appears to be 
in Africa: in summer it is spread over southern and 
temperate Europe. and various parts of Asia, In 
Grecce, Asia Minor, and Italy it is very common. 
Mr. Strickland observed it at Smyrna, in April, 1836. 
In our island it is much more abundant in the 
southern and eastern counties than in those farther 

enorth: we have seen it in numbers both in Essex, 
Kent, and Surrey. ‘Thick copses, wooded parks, 
dense hedgerows, where bushy pollard oaks rise up 
at intervals, are its favourite places of resort; and 
in secluded retreats, several pairs are often found to 
form a sort of colony, building their nests in adja- 
cent trees. The nest, as previously noticed, is a 
platform of twigs, and is placed in the forked branch 
ofan oak or fir tree, among the ivy-laden boughs of 
the elm, near the stem, or in thick pollards; we 
once saw the nest. of a pair of turtles in a stunted 
pollard oak, close to the gate of a farmyard in Essex, 
and watched the birds playfully chasing each other 
in the air around thetree. Early in the morning the 
turtle wings its way from the copse or park to the 
fields in quest of food, and it repeats its visit in the 
alternoon, returning home on the approach of dusk. 
Various kinds of grain, as wheat, not yet mature, 
together with peas, rape, mustard-seed, hemp-seed, 
&c., constitute itadiet. On the a of autumn 
the turtle congregates in small flocks of ten or 
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lombella, Piccione di Torre; Piccione di Rocea of the 
Italians ; Feidtaube, Haustaube, Hobltaube, Blau- 
Holtztaube of the Germans; Rock- 
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The turtle is about éleven inches 48 length, . Tha 


Upper part of the head and. neck: is‘ ashy’ grey, 
wath a pearly Howe: the back is brown; the wing. 
coverts are dusky brown in the centre, with a batder 
on each feather of reddish brown inclining to 
rufous; quills brown; tail-feathers dusky brown 

and al), with the exception of the two middle, tipped 
with white. __ The sides of the neck present @ patch 
of small stiff black feathers with white margins; 
front of the neck and breast light vinous; abdomen 
white. The young birds are destitute of the peculiar 
patch of feathers on the sides of the neck. 


1703, 1704.—Tuz CoLLaren Turtiz 


(Turtur risorius). Columba risoria. This beauti- 
ful bird is often kept in aviaries, where it freely 
breeds. It is widely spread, being dispersed through- 
out the whole of Africa, India, and other parts of 
Asia. Colonel Sykes found it in Dukhun. The 
collared turtle was well known to the ancients, 
and is still common in Egypt and the neighbouring 
countries. It has been suggested that this species 
is the turtle of the Scriptures; we are not however so 
sure of it, for it does not appear that this is a migra- 
tory bird, which that decidedly was. In its natural 
state the collared turtle frequents the woods, and 
its habits .closely agree with those of the common 
species. The general colour is pale fawn, with a 
black crescent-shaped mark on the back of the neck, 
Length about eleven inches. 


1705, 1706.—Tuaxz Passxncer-Piczon 


(Ectomstes migratoria). Were not the testimony of 
Wilson, Audubon, and others who have described 
the habits of this bird above suspicion, one might 
be tempted to think that their accounts were some- 
what overcoloured ; such however is not the case: 
they narrate, graphically, scenes of which they were 
themselves eye-witnesses. The passenger-pigeon is 
a native of America (where it is generally termed 
the wild pigeon), and is celebrated for inundating 
in flocks of thousands various districts to which the 
hordes are attracted by food, their visits being irre- 
gular and uncertain. The passenger-pigeon is a 
bird of extremely rapid flight, propelling itself by 
quickly repeated flaps of the wings, as it passes 
along in a straight course over the country. During 
the epee season however it often flies in circles, 
occasionally clashing its wings in the manner of the 
domestic pigeon, which in its manners it generally 
resembles. Speaking of the rapidity of the present 
species, Mr. Audubon states that “Pigeons have 
been killed in the neighbourhood of New York 
with their crops full of rice, which they must have 
collected in the fields of Georgia and Carolina, these 
districts being the nearest in which they could pos- 
sibly have procured a supply of this kind of fod. 
As their power of digestion ia so great that they will 
decompose food entirely in twelve hours, they must 
in this case have travelled between three hundred 
and four hundred miles in six hours, which shows 
their speed to be at an average about one mile in a 
minute. 

“This great power of flight is seconded by as 
great a power of vision, which enables them as they 
travel at that swift rate to inapect the country below, 
discover their food, and thus attain the object for ” 
which their journey was undertaken. 

‘The multitudes” (says Audubon, whose account 
we follow) “of wild pigeons in our woods are as- 
tonishing. Indeed, alter having viewed them so, 
ofien and under so many circumstances, J even now 
feel inclined to pause, and assure myself that what I 
am going to relate is fact:—In the autumn of 
1813 I left my house at Henderson on the banks of 
the Ohio on my way to Louisville. In passing over 
the Barrens a tew miles beyond Hardensburgh | ob- 
served the pigeons flying from north-east to south- 
west, in greater numbers than I thought I had ever 
seen them before ; and feeling an inclination tocount | 
the flocks that might pass within the reach of my 
eye in one hour, I dismounted, seated myself on an 
eminence, and began to mark with my pencil, making 
a dot for every flock that passed. Ina short time 
finding the task I had undertaken impracticable, as 
the birds poured in in countless multitudes, I rose, 
and, counting the dots then put down, found that one 
hundred and sixty-three had been made in twenty- 
one minutes. I travelled on and still met more.the 
farther I proceeded. The air was literally filled 
with pigeons ; the light of noon-day was obscured 
as by an eclipse, and the continued buzz of wings 
had a tendency to Jull me to repose. 

'* Before sunset I reached Louisville, distant from 
Hardensburgh fifty-five miles; the ‘pigeons were 
still passing , in wadiminished numbers, and. cot- 
tinued to do so fer three days in succession. The 

people were, all. in arms. The banks of the Ohio 


 W twelve, which scour the fields during the day, and |I were crowded;with men and boys incessantly shoot- 
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¥ 
ntiirektn there dew lower as the 
rarer. ee tre, Ser lowe» For 
4 week the paldtion fed on no other 
thet: that of pigcons, talked of nothing 
, The csioephere during this time was 
pre f impregnated with the peculiar odour which 
emanates the spécies.” After these details 
My. Audubon proceeds to reckon the number of 
individuals in # single flock, and that not a large 
one, extending one mile in breadth and one hundred 
and eignty sa:tes tn length, allowing two pigeons to 
each cee Phe The pruuuc’ ss one billion one 
hundred an 


Y 


thirty-mix thousand. The flock takes three hous || 


t. What must be the 
quantity of food required for such a legion! “ As 

every pigeon daily consumes fully half a pint of 

food, the quantity necessary 

multitude must be eight millions seven hundred 

and twelve thousand bushels per day.” 

Where food, such as beech-mast, is abundant, 
strewing the ground, these flocks wheel round and 
alight, and the woods are filled with their numbers. 
About the middle of the day, after their repast is 
finished, they settle on the tiees to enjoy rest and 
digest their food. ‘As the sun begins to sink 
beneath the homzon they depart en masse for the 
roosting place, which not untrequently is hundieds 
of miles distant, as has been ascertained by persons 
who have kept an account of their arrivals and 
departures. 

**One of these curous roosting-places on the 
banks of the Green River in Kentucky I repeatedly 
visited. It was, as 1s always the case, a portion of 
the foreat where the trees are of great magnitude, 
and where there was little underwood, I rode 
through it upwards of forty miles, and found its 
average breadth to be rather more than three miles. 
My first view of 1t was about a fortmght subsequent 
to the penod when fey had made choice of it, 
and I arrived there nearly two hours before sunset. 
Few pigeons were then to be seen, but a great 
number of persons with horses and waggons, jruns 
and ammunition, had already established encamp- 
ments on the borders. Two farmers, from the 
Me A Russelsville, distant more than a hundred 
miles, had diiven upwards of three hundred hogs to 
be tattened on the pigeons that were to be slaugh- 
tered. Here and there the people employed in 
plucking and salting what had already been procured 
were seen sitting in the midst of large pile» of these 
birds. Many trees two teet in diameter I observed 
were broken off at no great distance from the 
ground , and the branches of many ot the largest 
and tallest had given way asif the forest had been 
swept by atoinado. Everything proved to me that 
the number of birds resorting to this part of the 
forest must be immense beyond conception. As 
the period of then arrival approached, their foes 
ribet ant | prepared to receive them, some were 
funished with iron pots containing sulphur—others 
with torches of pine-knots—many with poles, and 
the rest with guns, The sun was lost to our view, 
yet not a pigeon had arrived. Everything was 
ready, and all eyes were gazing on the clear sky 
which appeared in ghmpses amidst the tall trees. 
Suddenly the:e buist forth a general cry of ‘Heie 
they come.’ The noise which they made, though 
yet distant, reminded me of a hard gale at sea, 
passing through the rigging of a close reeted vessel 
As the birds airived and passed over me I telt a 
current of air that surprised me. Thousands were 
soon knocked down by the pole-men, the birds 
continued to pour in; the fires were lighted, and a 
most magnificent as well as wonderful and almost 
ternfying sight presented itself The pigeons 
arnving by thousands alighted everywhere, one 
above another, until solid masses as luge as hogs 
heads were formed on the branches all round. Here 
and there the perches gave way with a crash, and 
falling on the ground destroyed hundreds of the birde 
beneath, forcing down the dense groups with which 
every stick was loaded. It was a scene of upioar 
and confusion; no one dared venture within the 
line of devastation: the hoga had been penned u 
in due time, the picking up of the dead and wounde 
being left for next morning's employment. The 
pigeons were constantly coming, and it was past 
midnight before ] perceived a decrease in the 
number of those that arnved. Towards the ap- 
oa of day the noise in some measure subsided ; 
ong before objects were distinguishable the - eons 
began to move off in a direction quite different 

from that in which they had arrived the evening | 
before, and at sunrise all that were able to fly h 
disappeared. The howlings of the wolves now 
reached our ears, and the foxes, lynxes, cou 
bears, racoons, and opossums were seen sneaking 
off, whilst eagles and hawks of different species, ac- 
com d by a crowd of vultures, came to supplant 
them, and enjoy thew share of the spoil.” The 
breeding of these pigeons are even more | 
extensive than their temporary roosting places; 


in passing any given 
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fifteen millions one hundred wad |! When 


for supplying this vast || the young or “ 


MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 


fifty miles in length of forest by four or five ia 
or five in 

weeith being co onised by then, and every tree 
crowded with nests, varying from filty to a hundred 
number, The breeding time, according to 
udubon, 1s not much influenced by season, but 
the territory selected 13 where {ood 13 moat plentiful 
and most eas] attainable, and where water is at 
istance. The nests are composed 


ere ee 


® convenient 


of a few dry twigs supported 
branches, ‘The eggs re’ two in ‘nuraber: end. ne 
is the case with out common domestic pigeon, the 
brood consists in general of a male and temale. 
the young aie fully gown, but have not yet 
left the nests, a scene similar to that described 
83 occurring in their roosting vlace commences 
Parties trom the surrounding country throng tu tbe 
onslaught. Trees are cut down, and thousands of 
squabs” are taken. While the axe- 
men are at work, the forest presents “a perpetual 
tumult of crowding and fluttering pigeons, their 
wings roaring hke thunder, mingled with the fie- 
quent crash of falling timber” By the Indians, as 

tlgon saya, & pigeon-roost or bieeding place 1s 
considered an important source of national! profit, 
and dependence for the season, and all then active 
ingenuity 1s exercised on the occasion 

e have seen seveial pars of the migratory 

pigeon in captivity, it biecds freely in a suitable 
aviary, and 1s as contented and tame as our ordinary 
domestic 1ace. 

The migratory pigeon has the head small, the 
neck slender, the legs short, and the tail, which 1s 
compoved of twelve feathers, graduated and tapei- 
ing Bill black, iri bright red, feet caimmnine 
purple, claws blackish, head above and on the 
sides light blue, throat, fore-neck, bieast, and 
sides browmeh red, lowe: part and sides of the 
neck reflecting metallic tints of gold, emerald, 
green, and nich crimson, the geneal colour of the 
upper parts is gicyish blue, some of the wing- 
coveits marked with a black spot, quills and la. ger 
wing-coveits blachish, the primary quills bluish on 
the outer web, the larger coverts whitish at the 
tip, the two middie teatheis of the tau black, the 
rest pale blue becoming white towards the cond , 
unde: parts white. Length sixteen inches and a 
halt. The female is somewhat smaller than the 
male, and the colours of the plumage ae dullet, 
though their distribution 1 the same. Length 
filteen inches. 


1707.—Tue Manasorg Pieron 


( Ptilinopus cyanu-vii ens), Lessun found this elegant 
pigeon in the deep forests of New Guinea, and in 
the neighbouthood of the harbour of Duiéiy pio- 
cured numerous individuals — [heir low cooing, he 
says, was trequently heard fiom the large trees, and 
everything proved that thyy were common = In 
the Papuan tongue the bird 1s termed Manssope 
Lesson's descmption 1s as follows —Total Icngth, 
irom the end of the bill to the extremity of the tail, 
eight inches six lines (French), bill delicate and 
black, 1s of a red brown, tarsi: short, and almost 
entirely feathered , toes with a membranous border, 
and ol. a lively orange colou , head, rump, upper 
pat of the body, wings, and tail, of an agrecable 
grass green; @ large hood of a beautiul indigo-blue 
covers the occiput, elongated blue spots occupy 
the centre of the subular feathers, which are bordercd 
with a straight yellow line, the internal and hidden 
part of the same teathers is brown, the quills are 
entirely brown, and bordered at the ‘external edge 
with a Iine of canary yellow, the tail is square and 
rectilinear, the feathers which compose it are tour- 
teen in number, brown, their extremities white 
below, and of a green similar to that of the back 
above, passing into black in the middle, and each 
terminating within with a white spot, the two ex- 
terior ones are brown, bordered with yellow exter- 
nally, as are the two o1 three next the shaft 1s 
brown, the throat to half-way down the neck 1s 
ash grey, the breast 1s greywh green the belly 
and the flanks are at firat green mingled with some 
yellow borderings, and then comes a laige patch of 
yellowish white extending on each side s0 as to 
form a kind of girdle , the feathers of the thighs are 
green; thuse of the vent, white and pale yellow, 
the lower tail-coverts are yellow mingled with 
green. 


1708.—Tue Aromatic Vivaco 


(Vinago aromatica). This example ot the arboreal 
pigeons of intertropicel Asia and Airica 16 a native 
ot the continent of India, Java, and the adjacent 
islands. It is said to climb the tiees with great 
address, and to frequent the banyan, on the small 
red fig of which it feeds; whilst its colour so blends 


| with that of the foliage that st ws difficult, even 


when a flock 1s among the branches, to distinguish 
the birds, unless they flutter about. In the breeding 
season the pairsretire into the recesses of the forest, 
and re-assemble into flocks ater the young are 
reared. The nest ws a sight platform of sticks and 
twigs; the eggs, as » two. 


a 
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crown greensh grey; the chin and 

ellow ; the remainder of the neok, the-breast, belly, 
ower back, and rump, yellowish green; the upper 
back or mantle, and a part of the Jeaser wing-soverte 
are of a nch brownish red, and exhibit a purplish 
tinge in certain lights; the wing-coverts and 
secondary quills are greenish black, with a deep 
and well defined edging of gamboge-yellow through 
out their length; the tau has the two middie feathers 
wholly green, and slightly exceeding the reat in 
length, these ere of a dark bluish grey, with adark 
central band; the under {ail-ooverts are yellowwh 
white, barred with green; the legs and toes are rei, 


the claws pale grey, strong, sharp, and sexuciroular. 
(Selby.) 


¥700.—-Tue Puastananca 


(Columba Carpophaga Phasjanella), This deau- 
tiiul wpecies 18 tound in Austraha, the at ne 
and Molucca Islands, and Java, &c , where e ine 
habits the woods, feeding on pimento and various 
othe: aromatic berries. Its flesh 1s dark-coloured, 
but of excellent flavour. The total length of this 
species is about sixteen inches, The wings are 
short, the tail long and graduated. The upper 
plumage 1s deep ieddish biown with bronze re- 
exions The head, sides, and front of the neck, 
and whole of the under plumage, are mange brown. 
‘Ihe hinder part of the neck changeable violet, 
purple, and biilhant gold. Legs reddish biown, 


1710 —Tus Ocxanic Fauit-Piax0on 


(Carpophaga oceamea). The small island of Oualan 
in the midst of the Carohne Archipelago, the Pelew 
Islands, and possibly some of the Philippines, are 
the native localities afedhie speoiea, which ts closel 

allied to the Nutmeg Pigeon of New Guinea. It ia 
deseribed by Lesson as follows :—~Total length four- 
tecn inches (French), including the tail, which 
mensures five, the bill, an inch long, as black 

stiong, and surmounted at ite base by a rounded 
and very black caruncle; the feet are very strong 
and of a bight orange colour, the tarsi are teathered 
neaily down to the toes, which have a wellj-de- 
veloped border; the wings are pointed, and only 
one inch shorter than the tail, which is almost rec- 
tilinear. The teathers of the foishead, cheeks, and 
throat are whitish mixed with grey; the head and 
the back of the neck are of a deep slaty grey, 
the back, rump, wing coverts, quills, and tail- 
feathers, are of aunifurm metallic green, passing 
into brown on the interior of the great feathers; the 
bieast and upper part of the belly are grey, with a 
tint of rust colour, the Jower part of the belly, the 
vent, the thighs, and the lower tail-coverts, are a 
deep ferruginous red, the tatl-teathers on the under 
mide area bight reddish green (vert sougeftre clair). 
(Lesson ) 

Mr Selby, in reference to the pigeons of the pre- 
sent group, Carpophaga, observes that “thew bill ws 
considerably depressed at the base, the membrane 
in which the nostrils are plgced but little prominent 
or swollen, the tip compressed and modetately 
arched, the tomia shghtly sinuated. The forehead 
14 low, and the feathers advance conmderably upon 
the soft portion of the bill In many of them a 
caruncle, or guetly knob, varying in size and shape 
according to the species, grows upon the basal part 
of the upper mandible durmg the breeding season. 
This 1s supposed to be common to both sexes, as the 
female is deacmbed with at in Duperrey's ‘ Voyage.’ 
Atte: this epoch it 1s rapidly absorbed, and its witu- 
ation scarcely to be observed upon the surface of 
the bill The teet are powerful, and fommed tor 
grasping, the soles being flat and gicatly extended 
As in the other members of this group the hind-toe 
14 fully developed and long, and the exten: longer 
than the inner toe. They inhabit the forests of 
India, the Moluceas, Celebes, Australia, and the 
Pacific Isles. Their food consists of fruits and ber- 
nes. ‘That of the precious nutmeg, or rather its soit 
covering, known to us by the name of mace, at cer 
tain seasons affords a favourite repast to some 
species, and upon this /uxurious diet they become 
so loaded with fat as frequently, when shot, to burst 
asunder when they fall to the ground. And here 
we may reflect on the remarkable provision Nature 
has made for the propagation as well as the dis- 
semination of this valuable spice, for the nutmeg 
tiselt, which ws generally swallowed with the whule 
ol tts pulpy covering, passes uninjured through the 
digestive organs of the bird. ana is thus dispersed 
throughout the groun ui the Musuccas and other 
wlands of *he East. ‘Indeed, fiom repeated experi- 
ments, it appears that an artificial preparation, ana- 
Jogous to that which st undergoes in ite passage 
thfough the bird, 1s necessary to ensure the giowth 
and fertility of the nut, and it was not tl after 
many unsuccessful atiempts had been made that 
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1709 —Phasianella. 
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1714.—-Group of Demestic Poary, 
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for « certain time, was found to have the wished-for 
effect, and to induce the germimating tendency. 
The fruit of the banyan (ficus religiogs), the sacred 
tree of the Hindvos, is also a favourite repast of all 
the Pigeons of this group, as well as of the stronger- 
billed Vinago.” 
1711.—T ax Baonzs-winerp Pigzow 

(P. chalcoptera). We now approach a series 
of a more or less terrestrial fn their habits, 
whence they have by some naturalists been called 
partridge pigeons: their Sight is usually low, and 
seldom long sustained. , 

The present beautiful species is a native of 
Australia, and is common near Sidney trom Sep- 
tember till February. It frequents dry sandy situ- 
ations, and is generally seen either on the ground, 
or perched on low branches or decayed stumps 
of trees; it is usually seen in pairs; and their 
voice is loud and senorous. The nest is placed 
either in the hole of a mouldering tree or on e 
stump. The eggs are two, and white. We have 
seen several pairs of these birds in sy UL but 
are not aware that they have bred in this country. 
This and an allied species are beautifully figured by 
Mr. Gould, in his * Birds of Australia.” The wing- 
coverts are remarkable for a large ovate spot of 
metallic lustre, changing in different lights. 

1712.—Tua Ta.picori 

( Talpicoti). Brazil, Paraguay, and 
other portions of South America are the native 
sountries of this little pigeon, it frequents the 
borde:s of woods, associating in families of four or 
six, but never in large flocks: these perch on low 
bushes and underwood, at a little distance from the 
ground, to which indeed they constantly resort ; 
they are often to be seen near houses in the country 
and farmyards, and, when captured, speedily become 
reconciled to the limits of an aviary, and breed freely. 
Their nest is mostly placed in some bush; never on 
the branches of tall trees. Berries and grain con- 
stitute their food. Length six inches and a quarter. 
Top of head and back of neck grey; cheeks and 
throat pinkish white; plumage above brownish 
orange, with black marks on some of the wing- 
coverts; under plumage deep vivacious red; tail 
brownish black, the two middle feathers being 
brownish orange. 


1713.—Tue B-raowNwAcKeD Peristera 


Peristera tympanistria). This species is a native 
¢ Southern Africa, where it is said to frequent 
woods ; but little appears to be known respecting it. 
Che plumage above is brown, slightly tinged with 
grey on the neck ; three or four of the greater wing- 
ooverts have large spots of shining green ; forehead, 
a streak over each eye, and all the under parts white ; 
middle tail-feathers brown, the two exterior on each 
side grey, with a broad black bar near the tip; 
under surface of wings and sides pale orange-brown ; 
ander tail-coverts brown; bill and legs grey, the 
latter tinged with reddish; length nine inches. | 


1714.—Tnz Warrizp Grounp-Picr0n 


( hilus carunculatus). To the group to which 
this bird belongs Le Vaillant has given the title of 
Columbi-gallines, in allusion to its approach in many 
articulars to the gallinaceous birds (the fowl tribe). 
t would appear that these birds are almost entirely, 
if not altogether, terrestrial ; the tarsi are long; the 
tail is short ; the wings coneave and rounded ; the 
body thick and heavy. Instead of Jaying only two 
eggs, the females are reported to lay eight or ten, 
which are incubated in the ground; and the younk, 
like those of the partridge, almost immediately fol- 
low the parent, who broods over them, and gathers 
them beneath her wings. They walk and run with 
erent rapidity; and roost on bushes or the lower 
ranches of trees. 


The present species is a native of South Africa, 
and was discovered by Le Vaillant in the Namaqua 
country. We learn from him that the nest is com- 
posed of twigs and the dried stems of grasses, and 
placed in some slight hollow of the ground, and 
there the female Jays six or eight reddish-white eggs, 
which are incubated by both the parents. i e 
young are hatched clothed with down of a reddish 

y, run immedi and follow their parents, 
which keep them ‘by a peculiar off-repeated 
ery, and brvod over gem with their wings. Their 
first food consists e larves of ants, dead insects, 
and worms, which the parents point out to them. 
When strong enough to find their own food, they 
live on grain of different sorta, berries, insects, &c., 
and keep together in coveys like the partridge and 
“ther Tetraonids till the pairing-time. Size about 
that of the Common Turtle, but with the body 
stouter and more rounded. Base of the bill and 
forehead covered with a naked red wattle; another 
wattle of the same hue depends from the chin, and 
branches of it extend upwards towards the ears. 





a lixiviemn of lime, in which the nuts were FI 



















MYUBLUM UF ANIMATED NATURA, 
of prot i naagede per ‘and bape : 

3 » SCADUIATS, wing*cove 6 grey ; 
De Al bordered with white, Belly, upper and 
under tail-coverts, flanks, and under wing-coverts 
white. Tail short, rounded, de ly brown, ex: 
cept the outer feather on each side; these have the 
outer web white. Legs covered with hexagonal 
scales, purplish red. Iris with a double circle, yel- 
low and red. The female has no wattle, and her 
colours are Jess pure. (Le Vaillant.) 

1715.—Tnx Nicopar Piczon 

(Goiira Nicobarica, Temm.). This splendid bird, 
of which we have seen hiving specimens in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society, is a native of 
Java, Nicobar, Sumatra, and gross el the Moluccas, 
It is, as far as we have been enabled to determine, 
terrestrial in its habits. Its plumage is very reful- 
gent; the head is of a dull slate colour, with a tinge 
of purple ; the neck is ornamented with long flowing 
pointed feathers like the hackles of the domestic 
cock, of a rich green with coppery reflexions: the 
coverts of the wings are also pointed. The whole 
of the upper surface is burnished with bronze and 
steel-blue reflexions on glossy green; the under 
surface is the same, but not quite so brilliant ; the 
tail, which is very short and square, is pure white. 
A fleshy tubercle rises on the base of the upper 
mandible in the breeding season. Length about 
fourteen inches. 
1716, 1717.—Tuz Crownep Piaron 


(Zophyrus coronatus). This remarkable bird is 
decidedly the type of a distinct group among the 
pigeons, to which family one would hardly at first 
sight conceive it to belong. {ts limbs are like those 
of a fowl, and so are the wings, and the head is sur- 
mounted by a flat fan-like crest of slender feathers 
with loose barbs. In size it exceeds a large fowl, 
measuring in total length twenty-eight inches. It 
is a native of Java, Banda, New Guinea, and the 
Moluccas. Of this magnificent species hving spe- 
cimens have been kept in the menagerie of the 
Zoological Society. in its manners it resembles 
poultry, and walks about with firm and stately steps, 
and with its beautiful crest expanded. In India and 
the islands it is sometimes eee tame in the court- 
yards among other pouitry ; and Sir George Staunton, 
in his ‘ Embassy to China,’ notices it under the title 
of Crown Bird, and states that it is very familiar. 
Its voice, though plaintive, is loud and sonorous, 
and the cooing of the male is said to be accompa- 
nied by a noise somewhat like the “ gobble” of a 
turkey-cock, 

This heavy terrestrial bird is stated to build a nest 
in trees, the eggs being two in number. Its food 
consists of grain and berries, and its flesh is reported 
to be excellent. General colour deep slate blue, 
with a patch of maroon and white on the wing; 
quills and tail blackish ash, the latter paler at the 
tip. Mr. Selby regards the Crowned Pigeon as re- 
lated to the Curassows. 





ORDER RASORES. 


Tue characters of this order are very clear and defi- 
nite, and at once separate between it and every 
other into which the feathered race is divided. 

The birds composing it are all granivorous, feed- 
ing upon the produce of the various cerealia, grasses, 
&c., to which may be added roots, berries, and also 
insects and their Jarve; the limbs are formed for 
terrestrial habits, and the hind-toe, as a rule, is 
placed higher upon the tarsus than the plane of the 
anterior toes. The beg are mostly rounded, con- 
cave, and unfit for rapid or long continued flight, 
though to this rule some fewspecies afford exceptions. 
Formed for the ground, these birds walk well, and 
run with considerable rapidity ; the fimbs are mus- 
cular; the body is stout and heavy; the beak strong 
and horny, and at its base there is a tough mem- 
brane, in which the nostrils are situated. Most are 
polygamous, and the females lay several eggs. The 
young are hatched in a state of considerable for- 
wardness, and follow the mother, who broods over 
them with her wings, and leads them in search of 
food (grains and insects), which they themseives 
pick up. Many roost in trees : others on the ground 
exdlusively. It is to this order that most of our 
domestic birds, the feathered tenants of the farm- 
spk pelea: and aleo most of those unreclaimed 

y man, celebrated for the excellency of their flesh, 
as the grouse, partridge, quail, and pheasant. The 
breast-bone is very narrow, with a deep short keel, 
and at each side posteriorly is a deep and extensive 
notch, or indenture, besides which are two extensive 
lateral processes. The merrythought is feeble. 

1718.—A Group or Domestic Pou.tay 
or Rasorial birds (Gallinaceous), constituting the 


family Phasianide of Vigors.—a, the Peacock; 
b, the Turkey; c, Cock and Hen of the Dorking 
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breetl; 7, Guines-fowl; ¢, Covk of th ‘Mamsbor 
breed; /; Geom Cock sad Hen; 9, Baw Couk 
an : 

Of this group we shal] commence with the oom- 
mon few! (Gallus- domesticus, Ray). Of al) our 
domestic birds, the common fowl appears to have 
been the longest reclaimed. and is the most exten 
sively spread. It has ramified into numerous va- 
rieties, a ciroutmstance which attests not only the 
antiquity, but the completeness of its subjugation 
This bird is of Indian origin; the wild stock whence 
it has descended is, probably, the Bankiva jungle- 
fowl, which interbreeds freely with the common 
domestic race, and has been crossed with some of 
the game breeds for the purpose of keeping up the 
spirit and vigour of the stock. 

The circumstances attendant upon the primeval 
domestication and spread of the common fowl are 
buried in obscurity, nor know we at what period it 
became naturalized in our island. Its introduction, 
however, must have been at a remote epoch, as we 
find it among the things prohibited by the Druids as 
food. Allusions to the common fowl are abundant 
in the earliest writings, and we know that the 
ancient Greeks, on whose medals ita figure is often 
seen, valued it for its pugnacious disposition and 
its prowess. Cock-fighting was one of their diver- 
sions, and the breeds most in repute were those of 
Rhodes and Tanagra in Beeotia. Distinguished 
breeds were found also in Eubcea, Media, and Persia, 
as well as in Egypt. 

The Romans, whose taste for sanguinary spec- 
tacles is notorious, were extremely partial to the 
amusement of cock-fighting, and trained birds for 
the purpose. Indeed the taste for this cruel sport 
seems to be very general: the Mussulman natives 
of India are greatly addicted to it, and one species 
of jungle-fowl], called Sonnerat’s jungle-fow] (Gallus 
Sonnerati), is in high request; this bird, thongh 
smaller than the domestic breed, is superior in spirit 
and endurance, and usually proves victorious in the 
combat. The Chinese are devoted to the sport; and 
the natives of Sumatra enter into it with so much 
ardour, that instances, as it is said, have occurred 
of men staking not only their goods and money, 
but even their children on the issue of a battle. 

In England the same taste long prevailed, but 
happily the practice, more honoured in the breach 
than the observance, is now greatly on the decline, 
if not obsolete ; it is indeed incompatible with the 
diffusion of knowiedge, the tendency, of which is to 
humanise mankind, and lead the mind from sordid 
and debasing pursuits to sources of intellectual en- 
joyment. The common fowl is a hardy bird, and 
capable of enduring considerable seventy of cold ; 
hence ita extensive distribution in a domestic state. 
The warmer and temperate latitudes, however, are 
most congenial to it; in the high northern regions 
it cannot be kept without difficulty, and therefore 
is not general im the bleak realms of Sibena: 
indeed it is found not to breed. , 

Besides the game race, which approaches the 
nearest in character to the wild stock, several va- 
reties exist in our island. Qne, the Friesland, has 
the feathers curled back, the plumage having a 
ruffed and by no means agreeable appearance. 
Another breed, the Rumpless, or Persian, Fig. 17 19, 
is destitute not only of tail-feathers, but also of the 
tail itself. Some breeds have the comb reatly 
developed, in others it is small, and its place 18 
usurped by a tuft of feathers. Dorking is cele- 
brated for a large and delicately flavoured variety, 
distinguished by having five toes on each leg, the 
hind-toe being doubled. The Poland (of which 
there are the gold and silver spangled), the black 
Spanish, and the Hamburg breeds are also excellent. 
A small breed of fowls, termed the Bantam, (origi- 
nally from Java), is very beautiful. The old Ban- 
tam fowls, which are not much Jarger than a par- 
trdge, are feathered to the tocs, the tarsi having 
Jong stiff feathers down thenr; there is a small 
variety, however, with clean legs and an elegantly 
spangied plumage, much in request. It was brouglit 
to perfection by Sir John Sebright. The tail of the 
cock is simply folded like that of the hen, without 
the usual recurved drooping feathers. This beauti- 
ful bird is very spirited. 

Besides these is the silk fowl] from Japan and 
China, which is white, with the feathers decomposed 
and silky to the sight and touch. The comb and 
wattles are purple-lake, and the periosteum (thin 
membrane covering the (iy dark. There is in 
India a small variety (Gallus Morio, Temm.) which 
has also pd lal black, and the comb, wattles, 
and skin dull purple. A gentleman who had this 
breed near London presented us with a chicken for 
wir ge i a flesh was caper 

ne of the moat remar of the domestic bre 
is that known in India by the name of the Kola 
fowl, of which the males stand upwards of twenty~ 
six inehes in heist. Some are iticlined to 
this as specifically distinct from the ordinary race; 
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it -is -keidwn ‘only as a domestic bird, but Colonel 
Sykes states that he has reasons for believing it to 
have been introduced there by the Mussulmans from 
Sumatra or Java. The iris of the real game bird 
ghould. be whitish or straw-yellow. Colonel Sykes 
Janded two cocks and « hen in England in June, 
‘1831 : they bore the winter well ; the hen laid freely, 
and has reared two broods of chickens. The cock has 
not the shrill clear crow of the ordinary breed. The 
hen is @ third smaller than the male. ‘The cock has 
a method of resting, when tired, on the whole of the 
tereus laid flat on the ground, and very ungainly the 
mode appears. See ‘ Proceeds. Zool. Soc.’ 1832, p. 
151. e comb of this bird is compressed, thick, 
but little elevated, and with a smooth instead of a 
serrated ridge ; the wattles are small, and the throat 
is naked, 

All have heard of the.Eccaleobion, or apparatus 
for hatching chickens by the heat of steam, lately ex- 
hibited in London, The practice of hatching broods 
by the application of artificial heat is not novel; it 
has been in operation in Egypt froma very early 
period. The eggs are placed by hundreds in 


ovens, ot rather small chambers, the temperature of 
which is regulated with great nicety at a degree of 


about ninety-six Fahrenheit. At the time of hatch- 


ing people come from al] quarters to purchase the 
young chickens, which require but little trouble in 
rearing. We extract the following account from 
the ‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge—Habits 


of Birds :°—~ 


‘¢ Modern travellers, who mention the art as prac- 
tised in Egypt, are very deficient in their details; 
but we ought to wonder the less at this when Father 
Sicard informs us that it is kept a secret even in 
known to the inhabitants of 
the village of Berme, and a few adjoining places in 
the Delta, who leave it as an heirloom to their 
children, forbidding them to impart it to strangers. 
When the beginning of autumn, the season most fa- 
vourable for hatching, approaches, the people of 
this village disperse themselves over the country, 
each taking the management of a number of eggs 
intrusted to his care by those acquainted with the 


Egypt, and is only 


“ According to the best descriptions of the Egyp- 
tian mamal, or hatching oven, it is a brick structure 
about nine feet high. ‘The middle is formed into a 
gallery about three feet wide and eight feet high, 
extending from one end of the building to the other. 
This gallery forms the entrance to the oven, and 
commands its whole extent, facilitating the various 
operations indispensable for keeping the eggs at the 

roper degree of warmth. On each side of this gal- 

ery there is a double row of rooms, every room on 
the ground-floor having one over it of preciscly the 
same dimensions, namely, three feet. in height, four 
or five in breadth, and twelve or fifteen in length. 
These have a round hole for an entrance of about a 
foot and a half in diameter, wide enough for a man 
to creep through; and intoeach are put four or five 


thousand eggs. The number of rooms in one mama] 


varies {from three to twelve; and the building is 


adapted, of course, for hatching from forty to eight 
thousand eggs, which are not laid on the bare bric 
floor of the oven, but upon a mat, or bed of flax, or 
other non-conducting material. 


“In each of the upper rooms is a fire-place for 


warming the lower room, the heat being communi- 
cated through a Jarge hole in the centre. The fire- 
place is a sort of gutter, two inches deep and six 
wide, on the edge of the floor, sometimes all round, 
but for the most part only on two of its sides. As 
wood or charcoal would make too quick a fire, they 
burn the dung of cows or camels, mixed with straw, 
formed into cakes and dried. The doors which open 
cnto the gallery serve for chimneys to let out the 
amoke, which finally escapes through openings in 
the arch of the gallery itself. The fire in the gutters 
is only kept up, according to some, for an hour in 
the morning and an hour at night, which they call 
the dinner and supper of the chickens; while others 
aay it is lighted four times a-day. The difference 

robably depends on the temperature of the weather. 
When the smoke of the fires has subsided, the open- 
ings into the gallery from the several rooms are 
carefully stuffed with bundles of coarse tow, b 
which the heat is.more effectually confined than it 
could be by a wooden door. 

*‘When the fires have been continued for an in- 
definite number of days—eight, ten, or twelve, ac- 
cording to the weather—they are discontinued, the 
heat acquired by the ovens being then sufficient to 
finish the hatching, which requires in aj] twenty-one 
days, the same time as when eggs are naturally 
hatched by a hen. About the middle of this period 
w number of the eggs in the lower are moved into 
the upper rooms, in order to give the embryos greater 
facility in making their exit from the shell, than 
hey pire have if.a number of eggs were piled up 

Ove em. ; ' : 

‘The number of ovens dispersed in the several dis- 
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mean, none of whom 


conclude that the gross number of chickens 


ovens. The Bermean, indeed, guarantees on! 
thirds of the eggs with which he is intrusted by the 

undertaker, so that out of forty-five thousand egys 

he 1s obliged to return no more than thirty thonaand 

chickens. If he succeeds in hatching these, the 

overplus becomes his perquisite, which he adds to 
the sum of thirty or forty crowns, besides his board, 
that is paid him for his six months’ work.” 

Fig. 1720 represents an Egyptian egg-oven. Fig. 
1721, the ground-plan of the same. Fig. 1722, trans- 
verse section and elevation. Fig. 1723, transverse 
section and perspective elevation. 

Réaumur tried many experiments on the arti- 
ficial modes of hatching eggs; he first attempted 
to bring the chicks to maturity by placing the eggs 
in hotbeds of manure—but the attempt failed. He 
then put the eggs into a sort of frame (Fig. 1724) 
composed of a series of open boxes, and put them 
into a stable heated by manure, but without success ; 
the vapour evidently destroyed their vitality—they 
became moist as if they had been dipped into nui- 
some water; and putrefaction ensued. He next en- 
closed the eggs in casks, sunk in the bed of manure ; 
but raised about three inches above the surface of 
the bed, as seen at Fig. 1725, and to the delight of 
himself and his gardener, who took great interest in 
the proceedings, was eminently successful. 

In consequence of these results, the rector of St. 
Sulpice felt a desire to extend the practice, and ap- 
plied to M. Réaumur for instructions, but instead of 
recommending hotheds of manure, the naturalist 
imagined that he might take advantage of the heat 
of the bread-ovens belonging to the extensive bene- 
volent Institution called L'Enfant Jésus, “ After 
several trials to ascertain the heat of # room which 
was situated over this bake-house, and such arrange- 
ments as were necessary for ensuring uniformity, it 
was determined to place the eggs in order upon the 
shelves ofa small cupboard placed there, and intrust 
the care of them to the nuns of’ the establishment. 
In one of the first experiments made here the charge 
of keeping a single box containing a hundred eggs 
was intrusted to a very ingenious nun who was 
quife enthusiastic in the business. Above half of 
jliese eggs proved abortive, but:it was worthy of re- 
mark that about twenty were hatched about one 
day sooner than they would have been under a hen. 
When the first of them appeared, the nun was trans- 
ported with joy. and directly ran to tell the news 
fo everybody she could find.” 

Fig. 1726 shows the hatching-room over the 
bake-house of the Priory of L'Enfant Jésus at Paris. 

In the case of artificial hatching it is evident that 
under ordinary circumstances some plan must be 
adopted to supply the place of the careful fostering 
hen. Itis to the backs of chickens thaf the warmth 
of the hen is chiefly applied, as they huddle under 
her body and wings; keeping this fact in view, M. 
Réaumur constructed what he termed artificia) mo- 
thera, of which the most simple is merely a box 
lined with sheepskin with the wool on it, of a square 
form with the top sloped like a writing-desk, in order 
to accommodate chickens of various sizes (Fig. 
1727) ; this was open at each end, and placed in an 
enclosure of wire or netting. Fig. 1728 shows an im- 
provement on the preceding, in which the fostering 

lace 1s continued from a cage for exercise and feed- 
ing, and furnished with moveable covers, capable of 
being regulated according to the growth of the 
chickens, but always so Jow as fo prevent them from 
climbing over each other. Fig. 1729 represents a 
still more ingenious apparatus, consisting of a stove, 
with an apartment round it for the young brood, 
and a network both to prevent their escape and too 
near approach to the stove. Of the heat of this 
stove M. Réaumur took advantage to hatch fresh 
broods by hanging eggs in baskets over it, nicely 
adjusting the temperature. A similar apparatus 
(Fig. 1730) he applied to water-fowls, as ducks, &c., 
surrounding it with green turf, and adding a smaji 

nd to the feeding-room. | ; 

With respect to the habits of our domestic fowls 
nothing need be said. The crow of the cock, the 
cackle of the hen, the care of chanticleer over his 
harem, his attention and spirit, the cluck with which 
he calls the females to some acceptable food, their 
mode of dusting their feathers, their habit of swal- 
lowing grevel and small pebbles, to assist in the 
trituration of grain, subjected to the action of the 


two- 


—o oe 


tenants the 


nent of India. 
follows:—the hackles of the neck 
long, and of a fine rich orange 
of the back below the hack 
shoulders bright chestnut red; the greuter coverts 
and secondaries deep stee)-blue ;. the quills brownish 
black, edged with pald reddish yellow; tail black 
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tricts of Egypt has been estimated at 386 FERS | ) cacaemaaiaiadaas 
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: hom are permitted toroeastice their 1781.—-Tax Baxxiva Juwers-Fowr me 
art without a certified licence from the pee of Berme, (Gallus Bankiva, Temm.), The Javan. cock of 
who receives ten crowns for each licence. If then || Ltham: Ayam utan of the Malays, 2 - 
we take into account that six or eight broods are This beautiful species ia a ngtive of Java, and, 
annually hatched in each oven, and that each brood though smaller in size, closely resembles the black.. 
consists of from forty thousend to eighty thousand, breasted red game breed of our own country, It 
we may jungles, and in some districts is very 
which are every year hatched in ypt amounts to | #>undant. We ‘have seen many specimens in the 
near] one hundred millions, They lay their account Gardens of the Zoological Society. A larger variet 
with losing about a third of all the eggs put into the | perhaps a distinct species is ound on the conti- 


The plumage of the mele is as 
: lita TUMp are 
red; the upper part 
ea bluish black : Fhe 


with green and steel-blue reflexions; breast and 
under parts black; the comb, which is upright and 
deeply indented, the naked space round the eyes, 
and the wattles scarlet. The hen closely resembles 
a brown game hen, of the agme breed as the black- 
breasted red, or duck-winged e cock, 

That this wild fowl, or the larger continental 
species allied to it, is the origin of our domestic 
race (and especially the game breed referred to) we 
have nodoubt. It is at the same time very probable 
that other species are commingled with it, ow 
domestic breed being of mixed origin, the game 
race the purest. Should such be the case, the theory 
of the non-fertility of the produce of two distinct 
species, as a atrict rule, falls to the ground. The 
Javan jungie-fowl, and we believe Sonnerat'a jungle- 
fowl, will breed with the ordinary race, and the 
progeny rapidly multiplies. Besides the present 
species, we may notice the Bronzed Jungle-fowl 
(Gallus Aineus), and the Fork-tailed Jungle-fowl 
(Gallus furcatus, Tiemminck), as natives of Java 
and Sumatra. The former, which was discovered in 
the interior of Sumatra by M. Diard, is larger than 
the Bankiva cock ; the edge of the comb is smooth ; 
and the feathers of the neck and rump, though 
clonyated, are not true hackles. The latter, a native 
of Java, has alsothe comb entire, and is destitute ot 
true hackles, but instead of double wattles it has 
pniy one, of large size, pendent from the middle line 
of the throat, | 


1732, 1733, 1734.—Sonnzrat’s Juno.x-Fow. (male 
and female) 


(Gallus Sonneratii). Jungle-fowl of the sportsmen 
in Jndia; Rahn Komrah of the Mahrattas. 

This splendid bird, of which many specimens have 
lived Jong in the menagerie of the Zool. Boc., Is 
celebrated for its high courage and prowess, and is 
In great request among the cock-fighters of Hindos- 
tan, who consider it more than «a match for a larger 
bird of the ordinary breed. Its port is erect and 
stately, and its form is admirable. In size this 
species is nearly equal to the domestic fowl, but 
is lighter and more graceful. The comb is only 
blizlitly indented ; the wattles are large and double ; 
the hackle (though they scarcely come under this 
term) of the neck, of the wing and tail-coverts dark 
greyish, with bright golden orange shafts dilating 
in the centre and towards the tip into a flat horny 
plate. In some of these feathers the shaft takes an 
elliptical or oar-like shape ; in others it puts on the 
appearance of a long inverted cone, from the centre 
of the base of which a battledore-like process ariaes. 
The substance and appearance of these plates 
have been not inaptly compared with the wax-like 

lates which ornament the wings and tail of the 
Hohemian Chatterer. The effect produced by this 
modification of the shafts is singular and beautiful. 
Feathers of the middle of the back, breast, belly, 
and thighs deep rich grey, with paler shafts and 
edges ; tail generally rich deep green; the feathers 
which immediately succeed the hackles are rich 
purple, with a pale yellow edge; thuse next in sue- 
ceasion are golden-green, with grey edges, and all 
are glossed with brilliant metallic reflexions; bill, 
legs, and feet yellow. The living bird presents 
altogether a rich and striking object, especially 
when the sun shines on the plumage. 
Female Jess than the cock by about a third, with- 
out comb or wattles, but a trace of nakedness round 
the eye. The plumage (generally) is without the 
horny structure which distinguishes that of the male. 
Upper parts unifurm brown; neck feathers with 
duck edges, those of the back and wing-coverts with 
a pale streak along the shaft, and those of the wings, 
tail-coverts, and tail waved and mottled with darker 
pencillings; throat and front of the neck white ; 
feathers of the rest of the Jower parts greyish white, 
edged with dark brown; legs and feet bluish grey. 


1735, 1736.—T ux Fiax-packzp Junoie-Fow. 


(Euplocamus ignitus, Temm.). Fire-backed Phea- 
sant; Macartney cock; Phasianus ignitus. 
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1781 —Haukiva Jungle-Fow! 





1°88 —Bonwerat’s Jangle-Fowl Male 
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1730 —Artificial Mother for Water fows 
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1798.—Lmproved Astiticial Mother 1756 = Vire-Lacked Jungle Fuol, Female 








1789.—Impeyon Pheasant. Fema. 
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1790,— Impeyan Pheseant, Male. 
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1734,—Jungle-Fow! of India, 





140.— Head of [mpeyan lheasant. 
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the true jungle-fowls and the pheasants is larger 
than the domestic game breed, and stands peculiarly 
nigh on the lega, which are strong, and in the male 
armed with sharp spurs; there are no long hackle- 
feathera on the neck; and the head, adorned with a 
crest of naked shatted feathers expanded at their 
tips into slender spreading barbs, 1s destitute both 
of sonib and wattles. The sides of the head, trom 
the base of the beak to the occiput, are covered with 
a naked purplish skin, encircling the eyes: the 


. general plumage is black, shot with gleaming steel- 


blue; the lower part of the back is rich orange red 
or, flame-colour, and this colour extends zone-like 
round the body, but becomes obscure on the abdo- 
men ; tail-cuoverts broad, of « rich glossy bluish green, 
with a paler bar at the tip; the four middle tail- 
feathers, and the two central bending ones (which 
are really developed tail-coveits in the males of the 
fow)] tiibe), are white, the rest black with green 
reflexions. 

The female, Fig. 1736, has her plumage of a rich 
cinnamon brown, the feathers of the upper parts 
being slightly mottled with black; the throat is 
white, and the feathers of the under parts, which 


are paler than those of the back, are edged with | 


white ; head crested ; tail folded as in the towl. 

This species is a native of Sumatra, and was first 
introduced to science by Sir George Staunton, in the 
narrative of his ‘Embassy to China.’ His host at 
Batavia, among other interesting specimens of natu- 
ral history, possessed one of this bird, which was pre- 
sented to Sir G. Staunton; it was sent to England 
and described by Shaw. As its tail was mutilated, 
the figure (No. 13, Atlas to the work of Sir G. Staun- 
ton) is so managed as to Jeave the form of the tall 
undetermined. Fine specimens are m the Muscum 
of the Zool. Soe. = The bending feathers of the tail 
are shorter and much broader than those of the 
jungle-cocks G. Bankiva and G. Sonneratn, or of 
the ordinary domestic cock. 

Advancing to the true pheasants, we may observe 
that they differ in many points trom the junzle-fowls 
(Gallus), The head is destitute of a comb, the tal 
1s Jong, more or less drooping, and con:posed of long 
gently arching feathers, of which the middle exceed 
the r:est; the legs of the male are armed with spurs. 
The pheasant has little in his port of the upright 
gallant bearing of the jungle-cock, or game cock ; 
his attitude 1» more crouching, and the whole figure 
lower and more elongated. The common pheasant 
eon Colchicus) 1s too well known to require 

escription. It is naturalhzed in our country and 
thioughout a great poition of the European conti- 
nent, but i originally from Mingrelia and Georgia, 
anciently Colchis. It is said to%be common in Tar- 
tary and some parts of China. Its introduction 
into Europe was ascribed by the ancients to Jason, 
who conducted the Argonautic expedition to Colchin 
‘nc. 037, Newton; #.¢, 1263, Blan). Be this as it 
may, the Greek name of the bird gaccavds (Latinized 
Phasianus), and the origin of its modern European 
names, indicates the banks of the river Phasis (the 
present Faz or Rion) as the locality whence the 
Greeks first derived it. Pliny calls these birds Pha- 
gianee aves—birds of the Phasis. 

Besides the common pheasant we have a variety, 
by some regarded as a distinct species, called the 
Ring-necked pheasant, distinguished chiefly by a 
white ring round the neck, It intermungles with 
the common sort. 

The pheasant breeds in April, the young being 
hatched at the latter end of May, or the beginning 
of June. ‘The nest 18 a rude structure placed onthe 
ground under the covert of fern; the eggs are from 
en to fourteen 1n number. 

The food of this bird is very miscellaneous ; Je- 
rusalem artichokes, potatues, buckwheat, beans, 
peas, barley, and wheat, are favourite articles of 
diet; 40 also are bulbous roots, as those of the tulip, 
the buttercup, &e. For these the bird digs with its 
bill and feet. To this list must be added wild ber- 
ries, aloes, haws, &c., and also insects, the larve of 
ants, &c. Hybrids between the pheasant and barn- 
door fow! are not uncommon. These hybrids, though 
they will not, as it would appear, breed together, 
will breed either with the pheasant or common fowl. 
(See ‘Proceeds. Zool. Soc.’ 1836, p. 84.) 

Female pheasants, and also common fowls, occa- 
sionally assume the plumage and voice of the male. 
In these instances a peculiar disease renders the 
birds unproductive. To enter minutely into the ha- 
bits and manners of (he pheasant is not necessary. 

Fig. 1737 represents a group of three pheasants 
remarkable for their beauty, natives of China. 


1737, c.—Rusves’ Puxasant 


(Syrmaticus veneratus, Wagler). Phasianus vene- 
ratus, Temminck; Ph. Reevesti, Hardwick. This 
splendid bird 1s a native of the north of China, and 

e unowy mountains of Surinagur; but no living 


example ever reached Europe until the one brought | dashed wit 
J. Reeves, Esq,, of Canton, in 1831, and # white throat 


over 
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‘presented to the Zoological Society: In 1834 a 
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second specimen was procured by the same gentle- 
man, and sent to the Suciety’s menagerie. This 
| species is remarkable for the length of its tail, and 
especially of the two muddle tail-feathers, which 
when fully grown measure six or seven feet in 
length; they are beautifully barred with curved 
bands of dark brown on a grey ground, the bands 
passing into pale chestnut at the edges. Insize the 
bird exceeds the common pheasant. Fine speci- 
mens of the present species are in the British 
Museum. In its manners the Reeves’ pheasant 
closely resembles the common pheasant, as far as 
can be judged by the actions of the living speci- 
mens alluded to, and we doubt not it might become 
naturalized in our country. Upper surface gene- 
rally gulden yellow, each feather having a distinct 
margin of black; the head white, naked space 
round the eye scarlet; and a black streak passes 
over the ear-coverts to the back of the head; throat 
wlute, bounded by a gorget of black ; the feathers 
of the sides white in the centre, with barb-shaped 
marks of black, and a deep red-brown border; 
under parts black. 


1737, b6.—Tux Gotpen Punasant 


(Thaumalea picta, Wagler). Phasianus pictus, Linn. 
This richly coloured species is common in aviaries, 
where it breeds fiecly ; it sa native of China, where, 
according to Latham, itis called Kenki, or Kenkee, 
which signifies gold-flower fow!; and is a great 
favourite, as may be readily supposed, from its 
beauty. The head is ornamented with a silky crest 
of fine amber yellow. The feathers of the back of 
the head and neck are square, disposed in scales, and 
of a rich orange red, edeed with a line of black, and 
capable of being ratyed up at will; lower down, so 
a» to enervach upon the top of the back, is a space 
of dark glossy greemsh feathers with rounded edge, 
disposed scale-hke ; the back is rich yellow, as are 
the upper tail-coverts, with a crimson border; the 
fail-feathers are mottled with chestnut and black ; 
the wings are deep blue at ther base; quills and 
secondanes brown with chestnut bars; the whole of 
the under surface intense scarlet. ‘The female is of 
a uniform rusty brown, with darker marks and spots, 
and the tail is comparatively short. We have scen 
admirable Chinese painting~ of this bird. ; 


1737, a.—Tue Sirver PHEASANT 


(Genneus nycthemerus, Wayler). Phasianus nyc- 
themenus, Linn. This is a larger and hardier bird 
than the golden pheasant, and, though less gorgeous, 
quite as beautiful from the chasteness of the colour. 
ing and delicacy of the pencillings. It is a native 
of the north of China, and 1n our island thrives so 
well that its naturalization can be a work of no great 
difficulty. It is as tame in confinement as a bain- 
door fowl], and has more the habits and manners of 
the fowl than of the pheasant. The cheeks are 
covered with a naked skin of intense scailet ; a crest 
of black feathers ornaments the top of the head ; the 
upper surface generally is of a pure white, traversed 
with the greatest regularity by finely pencilled lines 
of black across the feathers ; the chest and under sur- 
face are purplish black. In the female the plumage 
of the upper stuiface is rusty brown; of the under 
parts dingy white, banded with blackish, and ine- 
gularly clouded with brown. 


1738, 1739.——-Tuk Jurexvan PHEASANT 


(Lophophorus Impeyanus). Lophophorus refulgens, 
Temminck, The genus Lophophovus ts characterized 
as follows :—Head surmounted by a plume of feathers 
having long slender shatts, and spreading into a 
apatulate form at the extremities; the cheeks are 
only partially clothed with feathers; the tail is 
broad and rounded at the termination ; the tarsi in 
the male are armed with spurs ; the tipof the upper 
mandible of the beak is prolonged and dilated for 
scooping: the plumage of the male is of metallic 
brilliancy. Fig. 1740 represenfs the head of the 
male. The Impeyan pheasant 1s a native of the 
Himalaya Mountains, and is never found on the 
plains ; hence it exists in a temperature even below 
that of moderate. ‘The form is robust, and its food con- 
sists to a great extent of bulbous roots, which it rakes 
up with its bill out of the ground, for which pur- 
pose, as well aa for detaching the concentric layers 
composing this substance, the upper mandible is 
well adapted. In the male the head and throat 
listen with metallic green: the feathers of the 

ower part of the neck and top of the back are 
lancet-shaped, and of an intense metallic purple. 
The wings and general plumage are steel blue, with 
uw white band across the lower part of the back; 
the tail is rufous brown. As is the rule among the 
gellinaceous birds generally, and especially the 
pheasant tribe, the pea-fowls, and turkeys, the fe- 
male (Fig. 1739) is not only smaller than her mate, 
but differs grey in colour, being of a dull brown, 
grey and yellowish, and having a 

crest is compardtively trifling. 
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Cuvier considers the present genus as allied in some 


degree to the pea-lowls. 
1741.—-Temuinck’s Hornnzp Purasant 


(Zag Temminchi, Gray). To this bird we 
shall ajlude in our observations on the next species, 


1742, 1743.—Hasmneos’ Hornep Pueasant 
(Zrayopan Hastings). The species composing 
the genus Fidei ere of Cuvier, which seem to otfer 
an intermediate link between the genuine pheasants 
and turkeys, are easily distinguishable from all the 
rest of the Phasianide (at least as far as regards the 
male birds) by the presence of large throat-wattles, 
or naked carunculated flaps of skin (resemblin 
those of the turkey), which extend from the nake 
cheeks, spread over the throat, and proceed down 
each side of the neck, while from behind each eye 
rises @ soft fleshy horn. The whole of these ap- 
pendages are capable of being contracted and 
dilated at pleasure, or in accordance with the 
emotions of anger, fear, &c., as we see in the male 
turkey: the tints of the horns and wattles are nich 
purple, mingled with scarlet, and ure most pro- 

ably changeable ftom one hue to another. The 
tail is broad and rounded, and the plumage is dotted 
with round spots of white on a brown or red ground, 
the effect of which is very pleasing. 

Of the three species that are known at present, two 
have been but recently introduced to science, nor, 
indeed, is our acguaintance with the one fist de- 
sciibed of distant date. The first species is the 
horned pheasant of Nepal (Tragopan satyus). It 
was first described and figured by Edwards, in the 
third volume of his ‘ Natural History of Birds,’ p. 116, 

artly irom a drawing sent from India to Dr. 
Mead, and partly fiom a head of the bird preserved 
in spuits which accompanied the diawing. Ed- 
wards’ third volume i» dated 1750, and his plate 
was etched in 1749, as appeais by the date inscribed 
in the corner, The alhance of this bird to the 
tuihey was not unobserved by this witer, who in 
hus catalogue places it among that group, while in 
hus account of it he observes that it is, ‘ior shape of 
body and Peover ae of parts, pretty much like a 
turkey, and may be ranged with towis of the poultry 
kind.” Dr. Latham, in his ‘ General History of 
Bids,’ states that these bids, though by no means 
common, “are not unliequent in diawings done in 
India ; and are paitieularly well figuied in those of 
Mr. Middleton and Lady Impey. In the 
diawings of Sur J, Anstruther, at is said to inhabit 
the snowy regions of Thibet “Its size is between 
that of a fowl and turkey. It is beautifully figured 
in Gould's “Century of Buds.’ : 

The second species is from Thibet and the Chinese 
borders, and was fiist described and figured 1m the 
‘ Indian Zvology,’ by Mr. Gray, under the title of 
Tragopan Temminchn, Of this species, rare as it 1s 
beautiful, a living specimen, piesented by J. R. 
Reeves, Esq., was living, in 1836, in the Gardens of 
the Zoological Society, and, as far as we are aware, 
was the fist example of one of the present grou 
having reached our shores alive andin health. [ft 
was procured in China. (Fig. 1741.) 

The third species » from the noithern range of 
the Himalaya, and was first illustrated in Mi. Gould's 
‘Century,’ under the name of Tragopan Hastingsti ; 
the figures are those of an adult and young male, 
and adult female. In size this species rather ex- 
ceeds the Tragopan satyrus, its total length being 
twenty-thiee inches. The head of the adult male 
is covered with a pendent crest of feathers, which, 
together with the ear-coverts and the thioat, are 
black; the neck and shoulders are 1ich maroon ; 
the chest fine orange red; the naked skin round 
the eyes is scarlet; the wattles and horns purple, 
tinted here and there with scailet. The upper 
parts exhibit @ mixture of zigzag linea, and musks 
of dark and light brown, forming a ground on which 
are scattered numerous distinct spots of white. The 
feathers of the under surface are maroon, bordered 
with black, and having each a large central spot of 
wlute. The young male is less ‘brilliant, and the 
wattles are but little developed. 

The plumage of the female consists of a uniform 
brown, mottled, barred, and dashed irregularly with 
dark brown and dull fawn colour: the cheeks are 
cluthed with feathers, and the head is shghtly 
crested: there are neither horns nor pendent wattles. 

Of the habits and manners of these noble birds in 
a state of nature little is accurately known. 


1744.—Tug Arcus Poeasant 


(Argus giganteus, Temminck). The genus Argus 
is thus characterized :—Bill compressed, straight 
except at the extremity, where it is curved and 
vaulted: nostrils in the middle of the upper man- 
dible. Sides of head and throat naked ; tarsi long 
and spurless. Tail long, graduated ; thetwo middle . 
tail-feathers far exceeding the rest. Fig. 1745 re- 
presents the head. The Argus pheasant is a native 
of Sumatra, Malacca, and the south-east of Asia. 
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It ie '& bird of recluse habits, frequenting wooded 
hills semote from human abodes. It has never been 
prought alive to Europe, and is said to pine in cap- 
tivity. Its voice is reported to be rather plaintive. 
In size this magnificent bird is little inferior to a 
peacock. A short hair-like crest rises up on the 
occiput. The middie tail-feathers on the male often 
exceed four feet in length. The secondary quill- 
feathers are remurkable for their elongation and 
breadth, spreading boldly out at their extremities, 
and forming, when the wings are opened, a sweeping 
‘fan-like plume, Each of these feathers is beau- 
tifully ornamented with a row of eyes down the web 
on the outer side of the shaft, and the rest of this 
web is filled up with Iimear and oval marks of a 
deep brown on a yellowish Brey ground. The inner 
web is white at its edge, but has the remainder 
filled up with oval spots, as on the outer web. The 
primary quills are of a fine yellowish grey, with 
oval dusky spots and blue shafts. The tail-feathers 
are ofa rich brown, thickly dotted with small spots 
of white. The upper part of the back and the shoul- 
ders are pale brown, thickly dotted with round sputs 
of deep brownish black. The lower halt of the back 
and tail-covertsa pale buff, thinly spotted with black. 
The top of the head is ornamented with a crest of 
short, black, velvety feathers, and the back of the 
neck with thin, long, hair-like feathers. The female is 
much less than the male; the back and under surface 
are brown, with zigzag narrow bars; the lower part 
of the neck and chest are ferruginous brown, a8 are 
also the primary quill-feathers. The secondaries 
are only slightly elongated, exceeding the prima- 
ries by about two inches; they are mottled with 
buff on a dark brown ground. Tail blackish brown. 
Top of the head and back of the neck furnished 
with slender hair-like feathers. No long feathers in 
the tail, which folds like that of a common hen. 
Fig. 1746 gives a faint idea of one of the second- 
ary quill-feathers of the male, which are three times 
longer than the primaries. 


1747.—Tne Crestep Pracock-PHEASANT 


a og Emphanum). Y¥peronnier a toupet, 
emminck. Temminck established the genus Poly- 
plectron for the present and a few allied species, 
remarkable for she splendid ocellations of their 

lumage. Linnaeus and Cuvier referred the species 

nown to the genus Pavo. Generic characters as 
follows:—Bill moderate, slender, straight, com- 
pressed, the base covered with feathers, convex 
above, where it is rather thick ; orbits and part of 
the cheeks naked; nostrils lateral, placed towards 
the middle of the bill, and half closed by a mem- 
brane. Tarsi Jong and slender, with two spurs; 
hind-toe not touching the ground ; tail-feathers long 
and rounded. 

The crested peacock-pheasant appears to be a 
native of Synda and the Molucca Isles. Of its 
habits we know nothing. The male is about nine- 
teen inches in length. Forchead and crown orna- 
mented with a crest. of long, narrow, loose feathers, 
which, together with the plumage of the neck and 
breast, are rich bluish black with metallic reflex- 
ions; above the eyes @ large pure white shining 
stripe, and a patch of the same colour upon the 
ear-feathers; back and rump brown, with irregular 
paler waved bands ; belly and vent deep black; wing- 
coverts and secondaries brilliant blue, each feather 


tipped with velvety black. Tail rather long, much 
rounded, brown, thickly spotted with ochraceous 


white, and distinguished by large ocellated oval spots 
of a brilliant metallic green; towards the end of 
each feather there is a blackish bar: this beautiful 
and ample tail is supposed not to be erectile, but to 
be capable of very wide expansion. 


1748.—Tupe Tuiset Peacock-PHrasant 


Pol tron Thibetanum). Pavo Thibetanus, 
Gea Chinguis, Buffon; pate ee 
Edwards; Eperonnier Chinguis, Temminck. 

The native region of this species is supposed to 
be the mountain region which separates Hindostan 
from Thibet. Living specimens are often kept in 
the aviaries of the Chinese, and we have seen an 
excellent Chinese painting of the bird, evidently 
copied from the life. Mr. Bennett saw two “pea- 
cock-pheasants” in Mr. Beale’s aviary at Macao, 
brought, as he states, from Cochin-China. An 
individual lived for five or six years in an aviary at 
the Hague, and from that specimen M. Temminck’s 
figure was taken. These birds are said to be very 
hardy, and, there is but little doubt, might be natu- 
ralized in this country. The mule is about twenty- 
two inches in length; there is no crest, but the small 
greyish brown plumes on the crown of the head are 
turned forwards, and appear as if ruffled; head, 
neck, breast, and belly brown, with transverse waved 
band of blackish brown; throat whitish; back, 
rump, and tail-coverts clear brown, spotted and 
waved tvansversely with greyish white; quills 
brown, marked with generally, 
yellowish grey sprinkle 
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bands, each feather having at it 

round, ocellated, brilliant blue is t sie ilk ae 
and opaline hues; a circle of dee Diack, wiectrs : 
in fe turn, set In aring of yellowis white, sugeounile 
esa! ate nacre spots ; 

-Sprinkled with small ochraceous spots. Upon 
each of the twenty-two true tail-feathers, at aig 
an inch and a half’ trom the tip, as well as on those 

of what has been called the upper range, at about 
an inch from the tip, ‘two oval spots with purple 
and blue reflexions with double circles of black 
and white, like those of the wing, but hardly so 
brilliant, are separated by the shaft only. 
The female differs from the male in having the 
| ocellated spots less brilliant, a shorter tai!, and no 
spurs. 

Besides the present species, the P. chalcurum 
muy be noticed: it is of a more sombre hue than 
the two preceding. Mr. Gray describes two other 
species, P. Hardwickii and P. lineatum, from Gene- 
ral Hardwicke's drawings. 
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1718, a.—Tas Psaacock 


(Pavo cristatus). Tads or Tady of the Greeks; Pavo 
of the Latins; Paon, French; Pavon and Pavone, 
Italian ; Pfau, German. 

This gorgeous bird, which is too well known in 
its domesticated state to need description, is a native 
of India. It is common in many districts, and 
abounds in the jungles along the banks of the 
Ganges, in the forests of the Jungleterry and Bau- 
ghulpore districts, and in the dense woods of the 
Ghauts. When taken young, it is easily domeasti- 
cated, and many Hindoo temples in the Dukhun 
have considerable flocks atiached to them. The 
pea-fowl was known to the ancients. We find it 
noticed in the Scriptures aa being one of the im- 
portations from India in the time of Solomon, and 
a forcible allusion to the splendour of its plumes is 
made in the Book of Job. 

It is generally believed that Alexander the Great 
obtained this bird during his Indian expedition, and 
introduced it into Greece, whence it has spread 
through the greater portion of IXKurope. But there 
is goud reason to believe that it was well known in 
Greece at an earher penod; and a talented writer 
has well observed that it is mentioned in two plays 
of Aristophanes (third year of S&th seeder ks and 
second year of Y1st, respectively; whereas Alexander 
was not born till the second year of the 98th 
Olympiad); and observes it was not unprobably mn- 
troduced before the time of Pericles. 

To the Romans if was very fanuliar; and indeed 
must have been common in Ytaly ut an early period. 
Admired as the peacock was, its beauty did not 
protect it from slaughter, for it was killed to add to 
the delicacies of the tables of the great. and Juxu- 
rious ; and its brain, together with the tongues of 
flamingoes, entered into the composition of a fa- 
vourite dish of the Emperor Viteilius. 

In our country, a roasted pea-fowl, served up with 
the plumes attached to it, swelled the rude pomp of 
a baron’s entertainment. 

The pea fowl is restless and wandering in its 
habits, and cannot well be kept in a small space ; 
it perches or rvosts by preference on the topmost 
branches of trees, and indeed is fond of any elevated 
situation. It seeks ifs food. however, and also con- 
atructs its nest, on the ground. In its wild state it 
chooses a retired spot, among close brushwood, as 
the place of incubation, making au inartificial nest 
of sticks, twigs, and Jeaves: the eggs are from 
twelve to fifleen in number. In domestication its 


| habits are the same; indeed domestication has ef- 


fected but little alteration in these points; nor has 
it degenerated into numerous varieties. White pea- 
cocks, it is true, are sometimes to be seen, and im- 
pec coloured birds are not uncommon, but 
vere the changes terminate. 

The beautiful plumes of this bird are usually 
called its tail, and by many are supposed to be so ; 
this, however, is not the case: the plumes of the 
peacock, which are not developed till the third 
year, are its tail-coverts; they overhang and con- 
ceal the true tail-fcathers, which are short, but 
which may be easily seen when the plumes are 
elevated. 

The Javanese peacock (Pavo Javanicus, Hors- 
field; Pavo Japonensis, Aldrovand; Japan Pea- 
cock, Latham ; Pavo spiciferus, Vieillot; Pavo Al- 
drovandi, Wilson) 1s a distinct species. It is a 
native of Java, Sumatra, Malacca, and, as it is said, 
of Japan. 


1749, 1760.-—Tur TurxEy 


(Meleagris Gallopavo), Coq d'Inde and Dindon 
(Minde, fem.), French ; Gallo d’India, Gallinaccio 
(Gallina d’India, fem.) of the Italians ; Indianische 
Hahn of the Germans, Peay 

Our pictorial specimens are those of wild indi- 
viduals; the domestic bird figures in the Group of 
Poultry (Fig. 1718, 5). 

This noble bird, one of the ornaments of our 


poultryryard, is 
appears to have been im 
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J ported into Europe in tne 
part of the sixteenth century. But it must be 
used that nothing very tangible or detinite 
cling its introduction has been recorded. 80 
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and % gnorant ao the wniters of the aix- 
leenth and seventeenth centuries appear to have 
been about it, that they have regarded it as a bird 
known to the ancients under the title of “ Meleagris.” 
namely,.the guinea-fowl, or Pintado, a mistake 
which was not cleared up till about the middle of the - 
eighteenth century; but the name, originally ap- 
plied in error, has been since continued rather tor 
the suke of convenience than because of its propriety. 
The appellation of “ Turkey,” which the bird bears 
in our country, arose, according to Willughby, from 
& supposition that it came originally from the country 
wo called, and Mr. Bennett observes that such an 
erroneous opinion may possibly have arisen from 
that confusion which appears iliave at first existed 
bet ween these birds and guinea-fowls, the latter being 
commonly obtained from the Levant, and being also 
in the sixteenth century exceedingly rare in England. 
Oviedo, in his ‘Natural History of the Indies,’ the 
title then given to the newly discovered regions of 
America, speaks of it as a kind of peacock abounding 
in New Spain, which had already (1626) been trans- 
orted in a domestic state to the islands and the 
Spanish Main, where it was kept by the Christian 
colonists. Mexico was first discovered by Grijalva 
in 1518. Inthe fifleenth year of Henry VIII., 1624, 
turkeys are reported to have been inthoduced into 
England, and in 1641 we find these birds among the 
dainties of the table. Archbishop Cranmer ( Leland’s 
‘Collectanea’) ordered that of cranes, swans, and tur- 
key-cocks there should be at festivals only one dish. 
In 1673, Tusser, in his * Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry,’ notices these birds as among the farmer's 
fare at Christmas. At the present day the domestic 
turkey is spread over the greater portion of Europe, 
and is too well known to need description. 

The habits of the wild turkey are admirably de- 
tailed by Audubon and the Prince of Canino, whose 
accounts we shall follow. ‘The native country ot 
this species extends from the north-western territory 
of the United States to the Isthmus of Panama, 
south of which itis not to be found. It was formerly 
common in many parts of Canada, as well as in dis- 
tricts within the States, whence it has been driven by 
the advance of colonization, and must now be sought 
for in remoter localities, The uusettled parts of the 
stufes of Olno, Kentucky, Hlinois, and Indiana, an 
immense country to the north-west of these districts, 
and the vast regions drained by these rivers, from 
their confluence to Louisiana, including the wouded 
parts of Arkansas, according fo Audubon, are the 
most abundantly supphed with this magnificent bird. 
The wild turkey is to a cerfain degree imgratory in 
its habits, and assocatesin flueks during the autumn 
and winter months. About the beginmng of October, 
when the fruits and seeds are about to fall from the 
trees, these birds collect together and gradually 
move towards the rich bottom-lands of the Ohio and 
Mississippi. ‘The males, or “ gobblers,” assowate in 
parties varying from ten to a hundred, and search 
fur food apart from the females; the latter, with 
their young broods, usually join each other, forming 
parties of seventy or eighty, and assiduously avoid 
fhe old males, which evince a disposition to attack 
and destroy the young til they are fully grown. 
The flocks of the district all move in the same 
direction, seldom taking wing unless to escape the 
hunter's doy, or cross a river, Which latter feat is not 
performed till after some delay, during which they 
ascend the highest eminences, and afrut about and 
gobble as if to raise their Courage to a pitch befitting 
the emergency. Even the females and young assume 
at this Juncture a pompous demeanour, spread out 
their tails, and “pur” Joudly, When the weather 
is settled, and they themselves prepared, they take 
to flight for the opposite shore ; the old and robust 
easily cross a river of the breadth of a mile, but the 
young and meagre birds offen find their strength 
fail, and fall into the water, not, however, to be 
drowned, as might be imagined. They bring their 
wings close to the body, spread out their tail, sfreteh 
forward their neck, strike out vigorously wath their 
legs, and rapidly make way to the shore. It is 
remarkable that after landing on the opposite banks 
of a large stream, the flocks ramble about for some 
time as if bewildered, and age He & prey to 
ferocious beasts or the hunter. hen they have 
arrived in their land of abundance, they disperse in 

small flocks, composed of individuals of both sexes 
and all ages intermingled; this occurs about the 
middle of November. The mast, or fruit of the 
beecn, has now fallen in abundance; but besides 
this, maize, the peccan-nut, and the acorn are alko 
relished, and they devour beetles, grasshoppers, 
tadpoles, young frogs, and small Jizands. At this 
season they often venture near farm-yaids and barus, 
and numbers are killed for sale. co 
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1747.—Crested Peacock Pheasant 
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1749 —Wild Turkeva 


1748 —Thibet Posrock Pheasant 
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1788 —Head of Guinea Fowl 
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1768 —-Tlonduras lurkey 
1780 — Wild Jurkey and Young 





1768 —Cuperailhe 





1784 ~Crested Gaines FP. wi. 
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males often e in mortal cambat. As soon as 
the females begin to lay, they relinquish the society 
of their mates, and soon attend exclusively to the 
duty of incubation ; the nest, which consists of a few 
leaves, 1s pra | concealed in some brake or under 
the covert of a dense thicket, and the female both 
leaves and visits her nest with the greatest caution, 
leat the male should discover it, in which case he 
would ferocionsly orush the ina moment. The 
crow, the polecat, and the snake are also dreaded ; 
and it often happens that several hens associate 
together for mutualsafety, rearing their broods 1n one 
united nest, which 1s always watehed by one or more, 
so that no crow, raven, or polecat dares approach 1t. 
When the young are hatched, the female leads them 
abroad, keeping an anxious and incessant watch lest 
hawks and other enemies, including the tuikey-cock, 
should attack them ; the troop moves onwards, keep- 
ing to the higher grounds, for the young are only 
covered with down, and if wetted in this stage of 
their existence seldom survive. At the expiration 
of about a fortnight they are able to rane themselves 
from the ground, on which they have hitherto reposed 
at night, and follow their mother to a perch on the 
low arm of a tree, where they nestle under her 
broadly curved wings. ‘Phe brood varies in number 
from ten to fifteen or eghteen. The giowth of the 
young israpid. In August, though still led by their 
respective parents, several broods associate together, 
and the young display almost as much alertness in 
securing then safety as do the adults. 

In colour the wild turkey closely resembles the 
bronzed black vaeties of the domestic race, 
but the plumage 1s more billant, gleaming with 
violet. green, and gold according to the incidence 
ot the hght. The long pectoral tassel ot hair, and 
the naked, changeable, carunculated skin of the 
head and throat, are the same in the wild as in the 
domesticatediace. Fig. 1751 represents the Gizzard 
of the Turkey. 


1752 —Tue Honpuras Turxry 


(Meleagru ocelinta). Beautiful as is the common 
wild turkey of North America, it 1s far surpassed by 
the Honduias turkey, which rivals the peacock 1m tts 

orgcous dress, eftulgent with golden bronze, steel 
blag, emerald gieen, and velvet black. Aspecimen 
of this rare bid, once in Bulloch’s museum, is now 
in that of Pais. Ot the habits of the species, which 
appea?s to inhabit the vast forests of Honduras, no- 
thing 1s known. The specimen in question was one 
of three seen by a crew employed yn cutting wood, 
and captured alive. It died alter its arrival in the 
Thames, in consequence ol an accident 


1718, d —Tue GuinraA-Fow. 


(Numda Meleagris). Fig. 1753 shows the Head of 
this species, which is the Gallina di Numidia of the 
Italians, Pintade of the Fiench, Pintado of the 
Spanish, Pei! Huhn of the Ge:mans, 

The guinea {ow}, or Pintado, a» Its name indicates, 
is onginally from Afiica. It was known to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, and received fiom the 
former the name of Meleagns. According to the 
ancient fable, the siste:s of Meleage:, mowning the 
death of their brother, were turned into birds ealled 
Meleagiides (in the singular Meleagiis), having then 
feathers sprinkled with peaded The term Me 
Jeagiis, however, strange to suy, has been transterred 
by Belon, Gesner, Ald:ovandus, and others to the 
turkey, a natave of America, and of which the an- 
cients had no information. 

The guintea-fow] 18 noticed by Aristotle, by Phny, 
by Varro (‘De Re Rusticé ), and by Columella, a 
wiiter on husbandry in the reign of Claudius Ceesar, 
and by others Accaiding to Athenens, the Atto- 
hans first introduced this bird into Greece, but 
though it must have been natualized there, 1t does 
mot appear to have spiead very widely In the 
middle ages we lose all trace of it, no writers of those 
times appear to notice it, nor can we dintinetly pont 
out the period of ats introduction into the British 
Isles. This however, must be comparatively recent ; 
its name does not oceur in the jist of buds in the 
famous feast of Archbishop Nevill, in the reign 
of Edward IV ; not does it appear in the Duke of 
Noithumberland s Household Book, 1512; nor yet 
in the Household Book of Henry VIII. Yet, in 
all these lists, the peion, or peacock, makes a con- 
spicuous figure. 

In the eaily pait of the eighteenth century the 
guinea-fowl was tolerably common in England, and 
is now completely naturalized. 

Adanson, Danipier, Le Vaillant, and other travel- 
ers in Afiica, have obseived the wild guinea-low!l 
in different parts of that continent; but, as about 

six species aie known, we cannot be certain which 
of them 18 intended. 
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The common srineesend (Raine, Mlongrs) 
appeers to be dispersed yn 
ot Africa, frequenting jow humid Patina, aad t 
banks of rivers and marshes. 1t is emintnily gre- 
garious. assembling in jarge Rotvks, which wander 
about during the day in searcn of food; as evening 
approaches, they seek the branvhes of trees, and roost 
crowded together. In its rapid mode of running, 
and in its short an when foiced to take wing, we 
are reminded of dge, which 1t also some- 
what resembles in the contour of its body. 

A wild race of these bids 1s found in St. Domingo 
and others of the West India wlands; this race 1s 
said to have been imported from Guinea. 

In a domestie condition, the guinea-fow!l retains 
almost unaltered its original habits ; 1¢ 1s restless, 
addicted to wandering, and impatient of restraint. 
It will stray for miles from the farm to which it be- 
longs, and it often happens that a long-mived 
female will make her appearance with a young 
biood attending her. In close confinement the 
female rarely hatches her eggs, the want of freedom 
inte: fering with her instincts , few birds indeed are 
more recluse and shy during the time of incubation, 
or more cautious in concealing their nests. It 1s 

enerally made among dense brushwood or im simi- 

arretieats. The number of eggs vanes from twelve 
to twenty ‘They aie smaller than those of the fow}, 
ot a pale yellowish red, minutely dotted with darker 
points. Both the eggs and flesh of the guinea fowl 
are excellent. Cream-coloured guimea-iowls are 
sometimes to be seen , 1n these the white spots are 
still to be distmguihed. Another vaincty has a 
white breast, and the general colowung destitute ot 
the nchness which rendeis the wild and the unde- 
generate domestic race so attractive. The shrill 
queiulous notes of this bud, which it peipetually 
lepeats, are very disayreeable The guinea-lowl 
has not yet reached the colde: latitudes of Europe ; 
it 18 not mentioned by Linneus in his Swedish 
Fauna, and it 18 said that neither Denmaik, Nor- 
way, nor Northern Russia possesses it. 


1754.—Tne Crestep GuiInka-Fow1, or Pintapo 


(Numida enstata) This species is Jess than the 
common guinea-fowl : its head 1s crested wi h han- 
like feathers, the general plumage 1s bluish black 
spotted with grey. Quills yellowish brown; edges 
of the secondaries pure white. 


Family TEFRAONID-E (GROUSE), 


Unper this family title most naturalists include 
not only the true Grouse, but the Paitridges, Quails, 
Fiancohins, &¢ , which, however, by some mudern 
naturalists are regaided as a subfamily, under the 
name of Perdicing 

With regard to the true grouse, it 3s of the moor- 
land and heath, the wild plain or mountain, the 
bairen rock and the dense pine-forest, that they are 
respectively the tenants  Linnwus comprehended 
them all, together with the Partiudges and Quails, 
In one genus, Tetrao, modein naturalists, however, 
have subdivided this genus info many, olten on 
superficial grounds <A bette: estimate of the cha- 
tacters of these birds will be formed fiom a consi- 
deration of our pictonal specimens than from verbal 
definitions 


1755, 1756 —Tue Carercal.iis, CAPERCALI, 
Oo! CAPERCALI ZIE 


(Tetrao Urogallus), Cock of the Wood, Cock of 
the Mountawn. Coq de Biuycire of Button, Kyader 
of the § Fauna Suecica ,’ Tjader hona of Hasselguast , 
Aue: Halin of Fisch, Auetwaldhuhn of Beeh- 
stein Ceiliog Coed of the ancient Baitish. 

That this noble bird was once indigenous tn the 
British wlands, and till lately lingered in the High- 
Jands of Scotland and some ditricts of Leland (viz. 
im the county of Tipperary, 1760), has been cleaily 
proved, but the forests which once sheltered it 
have been thinned o: cut down, and fiom this cause 
and others it appears to have been entirely extir- 


pated, we say “to have been,” because for some | 


years past vallous attempts have becn made to 1n- 
troduce the species again into the woods of the 
Highlands, and, we believe, with conmderable suc- 
cess. 

The Capercaillie 18 abundant in Norway, Sweden, 
Russia towards Sibeia, the north ot Asta, and some 
paits ot Germany and Hungary, wherever pine- 
forests ol sufficient extent afford it a home. It 
found in several parts of the Alps. The male 1s 
equal in size to a turkey, weighing fiom eight to 
twelve pounds 0: even more; some have exceeded 
fifteen. Ihe female is considerably smaller. ‘Che 
biceding-scason commences early in the spring, 
before the snow 1s off the ground ; at this period the 
cock stations himself on a pine, and commences his 
call to the females or “ play "as it 1s termed in 
Sweden This, says Mr Lloyd, ‘‘ 15 usually fiom the 
first dawn of day to sunrise, or from a little after 
sunset until it 1s quite dark. The time, however, 
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stretched out, hits tall is raised and ea far, 
his wings droop, his feathers are up, and, in 
short, he much resembles in an angry 
turkey-cock. He begins his tley with a call some- 
thing resemhay ; Poller ; these sounds 
he repeats at first at some litle intervals, but as 
he proceeds they increase in rapidity, until at last, 
and after perhaps the Japse of a minute or so, he 
makes a sort of gulp in his throat and finishes with 
sucking in, as it were, his breath. 

“During the continuance of this latter process, 
which only Jasts a tew seconds, the head of the ca- 
percal: 1s thrown up, his eyes are partially closed, 
and his whole appearance would denote that he 1s 
worked up into an agony of passion. At this time 
his faculties are much absoibed, and it 1s not diffe 
cult to approach him: copii indeed, and among 
the rest Mr. Nilason, assert that the capercali can 
then neither see nor hear, and that he 1s not aware 
of the report o: flash of # gun, even ft fired imme- 
diately near to him. To this assertion I cannot 
agiee, for though it 1s true that, if the capercal: has 
not been much disturbed previously, he 1s not easily 
fightened dusing the last notes of his play, yet, 
should the contiary be the case, he 1s constantly 
on the watch, and I have reason to know that, 
even at that time, 1f noise be made, o: that a pei- 
s0n exposes himself incautiously, he takes alarm and 
immcdiately flies 

“The play of the capercal 18 not loud, and, 
should there be wind stiriing in the tiees at the 
time, 1t cannot be heard at any considerable dis- 
tance. Indeed, dung the calmest and most ta- 
vourable weather it 15 not audible at more than two 
or three hundied paces, : 

“On hearing the call of the cock, the nens, whose 
cry in some degree resembles the croak of the :aven, 
or rather, peihaps, the sounds gock, gock, guchk, as- 
semble fiom all pats of the suriounding forest. 
The male bud now dest ends from the eminence on 
which he was perched to the giound, where he and 
his female tuends join in company —_—The cxpercal 
does not play indisciiminately over the forest, but 
he has hw ceitain stations (Tyadoi-lek, which may 
polars be rendered his playing-giounds). ‘hese, 
however, aie olten of some little cxtent. Here, 
unless vary much penecuted, the song of these 
buds may be heaid in the sping for yeais together. 
The capeicah does not dung tis play confine him- 
vel! tu any paiticula: tree, as Mi. Nilsson asserts to 
be the case, for, on the contrary, it 1s seldom he 1s 
to be met with exactly on the same spot tor two 
days In succession ” 

I'he female makes hei nest upon the ground, and 
lays fiom six to twelve eggs, her brood kcep with 
het till the approach of winter, but the cocks sepa- 
rate fiom the mothe: before the hens The food of 
this bud consists of the leaves of the Scotch fir, of 
Juniper-bernes, cranbeiies, blueberics, and occa- 
sionally in winter: of the buds of the birch ‘The 
young are sustained at fist on insects, and especially 
the larve of ants In the male the windpipe mahes 
a louse fuld of two curves before it enteis the chest, 
gaining by this contrivance gicat increase of length 
‘Lhe tarsi ae hairy, the toes are :ough beneath, 
with homny points, enabling the bird to rest securely 
on the smovth o: slippery branches. ‘The geneigl 
colour of the males on the upper pa:t is chestnut 
brown miegulaily marked with blackish lines , the 
bieast glossy greenish black, passing into black on 
the unde: suilace; elongated teatheis of the throat 
black , tail black. In the temale the head, neck, 
and back aie masked with transverse bars of red 
and black , the under surface is pale orange-yellow 
banned with black. Professor Nilsson assures us 
thal the capeicaille is otten reared up in a domestic 
state in Sweden, and 1s bold and disposed to attack 
peisons, like the tuikey-cock , and both this natu- 
alist and Mi. Lloyd affirm that these birds will 
breed, with due care, in confinement, in tact, they 
give seveial instances by way of proof. 

In the early part of the spring the London market 
1s supphed with the capercailie in abundance from 
Noiway, and, owing to the rapidity of steam navi- 
gation, the birds are almost as fresh as 11 just shot, 
keeping well for many days, the flesh of the fe- 
males 1s excellent. To those who wish to enter 
into the exciting details of wood-grouse shooting, 
we recommend Mr. Lloyd's work on ‘Northern 
Field Spots.’ : 

We may here allude to the Tetrao medius, or Ra- 
kelhan, which by many has been considered a hybrid 
between the male capercailie and the temale black 
grouse, but which 1s, we believe, undoubtedly a pure 
species, but very rare. Locality, No:way and 
Sweden. 

1757, 1758.—Tax Bracx Grovaz, or Biacx Cocx 
Ietrao Tetriz) Female, Grey Hen. Lyrurus Tetrix, 
wainson. Coq de Bois of the French; Gallo 1 
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wilder distnotay@t the, Gitish Isles. It is common 

in the Higie an ie Reotland, do Nee tubes land, ota eae "the cue Bebe ae i 

some par i Of bm he D taffordshire, in North ihickets of these localities they find food and 

badge pdr $e rm he ya shire, andDevon- . The male is remarhable (or a naked sac- 
Are, 8 Pine-woods favour Lagnentage on ear mde of ine ned, whack 


‘tg increase. On the Contment it 1s found in Franee 
and Germany, and isabundant in Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Russia. In its general habits and @ 
ae She ave species hates the preceding closely 
agree, ~black-cock is not so strictly a forest , ; 

bud j-for tough 1€ frequents pine-woods, and the sone like the subdued blowing i a hero 
eurd pa be ee Sea where | consisting of thee notes, each strongly ni 
See ak hellane oP “on oozy bed teeming | * While uftenmg these tones the bid ex- 
wr the heathy hill, or dae the: ‘ie ey 7“ Hi the ostentatious gesticulations of a turkey- 
willows covering a wide extent of bog-land inter- Sailers eae a 
vening between the pine-woods and the cultivated 
country. During winter the males associate in 


With this appendage 1s evidently con- 


efore his tellows as it in defiance” Now 
sn are heard some cackling notes, chicfly 





tumes hangs winkied and flaceid, but 


ring the pairing season is distended with 
much resembles in size and colour a large 


fills), and passing betore the female, and 









ing about with great stateliness. Alter a few 

neeuvres of this kind he begins to strike with fs 
stiffened wings in short and quick strokes, which 
become more and more rapid until they run inte 
each other,” producing a hollow drumming noise, 
which may be heard at a considerable distance, 
This 1a most commonly performed in the morning 
and evenne, but we repented af intervele during the 


Qay, ond Trbdea he Punner lo the reread af the 
bud, which is easily shot. 

The female breeds in May, artfully conceahing hes 
nest, which contains fiom nine to filleen eegs She 
carefully attends he: biood, and, like the partridge al 
Europe, puts various manceuvres into practice, 17 
oder to decoy intiuders from the place of their con 
cealment. 

The ruffed grouse flies with great vigour, and with 
a loud whiiing nowe, and when sprung sweeps to a 
considerable distance through the wood belore 
ahghting. Great numbeis are killed tor the table, 
and accoiding to Wilson, the bids aie in the best 
condition im September and October, dming which 


flocks, but separate early in the spring, each choos- 
ing its own station, of which it 1s sole master, and 
tor which 1t has often to engage 10 desperate con- 
tests with ite rivals. Itnow begins its loud call-note 
of invitation, uttered chiefly in the moming, while 
it displays a variety of attitudes; and mating with 
several females, it soon establishes ifs seraglio. At 
this season the plumage of the male assumes the 
nchest lustre, and the naked skin over the eye he- 
comes of the deepest scailet. The female needs 
in May, making a rude nest unde: the shelter of 
intertangled hei bage or biushwood, and depositing 
fiom six to ten eggs of a yellowish giey tinge 
spotted with hght biown. The young of both BEX 
have at fiist the same gab, that of the female, but 
the young males assume then own diess in the au- 


| 





by the males while engaged in fight, on 
occasion “they leap up against each othe 
in the manne: of turkeys but seennngly 
sxe malhee than effect” The miles begin 
fl before daybreak, and continue at till eaght 
in the momng, when the parties separate 
for food 

vere weather these bids approach barns and 
fuses, mix with the poultry to glean up the 
do giains of Indian corn, and seem almost 
ceated Many ae at this time taken in 
tad the gun thins then numbers The nest 
ospecies i placed unde Inushwood on a 
tof long grass, and formed with little ait, 
{es ae about filteen on number, and of a 
bh white The young form coveys ot pachs, 


nonths they feed cluefly on whortle-beies and the 
httle red aromatic partudge-betry 

The general colow of the male 14 cheatnut-brown, 
mottled and undulated with blackish brown and 
mey, tal grey, undulated and baued with blackish 
mown: shoulder-tuffs velvet-black with gieen re- 
| flexionsa, and covering a lage space of the neck 
destitute of feathem The female is paler tinted 
than the male, the shouldet-tult, ae orange-Liown 
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903 Tae Cock oF rar Pains 


(Litao Orephavianus). Gentrocercus Urophasanus, 
SWainson 

"This species, which a native of the banen and 
plains along the nver Columbia and the imtenor of 








tumn, and form a distinct society trom that of the 
females, which is dissolved on the approach of 
sping The shoots of heath, vanous mooiland 
betes, the buds of the buch and alder, the young 
shoot» of the fir tribe, and giain of vanious kinds 
constitute the food of this species. The young leed 
abundantly on msects and thei larvee. 

The black grouse is shy and wary, especially the 
old male, and the sportsman who has hilled s¢ veral 
brace of poults, or young bids, may perhaps have 
not seen above one o two full-plumaged cocks 
dung the whole day’» sport The adult male, 
which exceeds the female in size, weighs about tom 

ounds. The colom 1s deep black, with a white 

and across cach wing. The upper surlace glitters 
with biilliant blue and purple reflexions. Under 
tail-coverts white. The tail is fomked, and each 
pait curl outwardly in consequence of the form 
of the four outer feathers, which are square al their 
ends, with a semiciuicula: sweep laterally, the outer- 
most on each side being the longest and most culled 
The temale weighs about two pounds. Above 
orange brown, speckled, barred with black, the 
greater wing coveits tipped with white, breast 
chestnut brown baned with black ‘Tail slight! 
forked, ferugmous, spotted with black , unde: tal: 
coveits white, streaked with black. 

Tor an account of a hybrid bud between the 
cock-pheasant and giey-hen, see ‘ Zool. Pioceeds.’ 
1435, p 62 

, 1759.—Tue Dusky GrousE 
( Tetrao obscurus) In the north-western regions of 
Ameiva, where the moauntain-chain separates the 
waters of the Mississippi fiom those which flow 
towaids the Pacific, the dusky grouse may be 1e- 
garded as taking the station of the black grouse of 
Emope “ The dasky grouse,” says Bonaparte, “ 1s 
eminently distinguished trom all other known spe- 
cies by having the tail slightly rounded, and com- 


vepniate on the approach of spring 
male of the pinnated grouse 
tflounds and a half. 


wie shortcr, black streaked with brown 
ce eomb of uch oange 


viatkings of black, reddish 
Jas very shor 
mder parts brown, 
| \ throat marked with 
} white, and blach, 
vol brown = ‘Fhe temale 


douches of 





Wings, 
ae seminucular comb over the eye 


if the pinnated grouse 


cin popular language heath-hens, within 


And the Sth of October 5 
Jowrates very httle toward» 


1761, 1762 —lur Rorrey FROUSK 
(ww wanbellus) 


rie pheasant of Pemnsy 
‘s, inhabits an extensive 
ramon at Moose Fort, on 
f tequent in the upper pat 
want in Kentucky and the Indian tenitoty, 
vund by Captains 
{reat range of mount 


range of country. 
Hudson 8 Bay, m 


th of the 
posed of twenty broad rounded feathers. This pe- n by admeasuiement fiom the mou 
culianty of the extraordinary number of tal feutheik In Its favourite places of resort at : bath Lape 
1emlock, 


treovered with the balsam pine, 
of evergreens. 
itrays prefers 


13 only found besides in the cock of the plains, in 
which, however, they are not rounded, but very 
slender, tapering, and acute.” Like the rest of the 
apecies of the genus Tetrao (and subgenus Bonasia), 
the present bird 1 tyrannically polygamous, and 
the males soon desert the females, mdifterent alike 
to them and to their progeny. 

The male of this species 1s entirely dusky black, 
and exceeds the female in size. The general plu- 
mage ol the latter is dusky brown, vanegated with 
ochre-yellow. 

1760.—Tux Pinnatrep Grouss 
(Tetrao Cupido). This species, celebrated for the 
exquisite flavour of it» flesh, 1s strictly confined to 
certain portions of North America; open dry plains 
interspersed with trees or partwlly overgrown with 
shrub-oak being its favourite haunts. “ Accoid- 
ingly,” says Wilson, “we find these birds on the 
grouse-plains of New Jersey, in Burlington county, 


daties of mountains 
bud as solitary im 
fi singly or m pairs, 
m than four or five toget her. 


te mate, 
wis has a singular effect. 


oe win 
tw log, generally in 
t, lowers his wings, 
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ine manner of @ turkey-cock, 
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weighs about 
The neck as furmshed 
wort of winglet above each sac, composed of 
cn feathers, ot which hve are black, andthe reat, 
The 
hightly crested, and over each eye Is a seini- 


general plumage is variegated with fians- 

brown, and white. 

{and of a dusky brown, Breast 

transversely marked with 

reddinh 
under the eye «a dak 
w considerably less 
he male, of a lighter colo, destitute of the 
ot the naked sacculated appendager, 
Cnieen 
1 vatious moorland berties, clover-leaves, the 
Hf the pine, grain, and insects, constitute the 
The legisintive of 
tates inflicts a penalty of two dollars and a hall, 
vosts, on any perbon who kills one of these bids, 


ces ot Suffolk o1 Queen's, between the Ist of 
but unfortunately, the 
their preservation. 


Bonasia umbellus, Bonaparte 


"species, the paitiidge of the astern States, 
Ivana and the Southemn 


ts of Georgia, Is Vely 


J ews and Clarke in crossing 
ains that divides the waters 
oe Columbia and Missoun, more than 3000 


Unlike the pinnated giouse, 
the woods, 1s seldom or ne 
fo in open plains, but loves the pine-sheltered 
near streams of water.” 
ite habits, bemg usually 5 
and seldom in coveys ot 


e male 1s remarkable for producing & drum- 
r noe, principally during the spring, but occa~- 
aly at other seasons; 1 Is the call of the cock 
and when heard in the solitudes of the 
This nowe 1s not the 
va of the bird, but 1s occasioned by smart strokes 
“The bid, standing on an old pros- 
a retired and sheltered situa- 
erects his expanded tail, cen- 
the two tufts of feathers 
ohe neck, and inflates his whole body somewhat 
strutting and wheel- 


Noth Calomta, appeais to have been first recorded 
by Lewiwand Clarke, and has been desenbed by Mr. 
Doulas, who found at among the Rocky Mountains 
| Fiom the slender torm of the quill-teathers of the 
wings, and those of the tail, the flight of this species 
1s slow, unsteady, and accompamed by a whining 
rounds ** When startled,” says Mi Dorlas, “ the 
voice, cuck, cuch, cuck, w like that of {he common 
pheasant ay pan im Mauch and Apnl Simul 
eminences on the banks of streams me the places 
usually selected for celebrating the weddings , the 
time genenly about suniise. the wings of the 
male nie lowered, buzzing on the ground, the 
tail spread hke «# fan, somewhat ercet, the bare 
ellow oesophagns is inflated to a prodigious mize— 
lully hall as large as him body —in maiked con- 
trast with the seale-hke feathers below it) on 
the breast, and the flexile silky feathers on the neck, 
which on these occasions stand eect tn this gro- 
tenque form he displays im the presence ol his 
intended mate a variety of attitudes Elis love-song 
isa contused, grating, bat not offensively disagiec- 
able fone,—somcthing (hat we can imitate, but have 
a dithculty im expressing fur huara-hnrd-t r=r- 
hoo ending nadecp hollow tone, not unlike the 
sound produced by soning info a largerecd, Nest 
on the ground, under the shade of Purshia and 
A:temisia, oF near stredms, anong Phalaius anindi- 
nacea, carctully constineted of dry gitss and slender 
| twigs = Bares, from thitcen to seventeen, about the 
aie of those of the common fowl, of a wool-biown 
colour, with nregular chocolate blotches onthe thick 
end. Penod of incubation twenty one totwenty two 
days. The young leave the nest a few homs atte 
they are hatched In the summer and autuoin 
months these bids are seen in small troops, and in 
winter and spring in flocks of ne veral hundreds” 
The flash is dark coloured, but not particularly 
good im paint of flavour The sacculation of the 
mesophagun, 10 which allusion has been made, 1s 
| double, and the skin covering it deep viange yellow 
The ale is about twenty two inches m length, and 
weighs from mx to eight pounds. The general 
colour of the upper parfs iw light brown, mottled 
and variegated with dark umber-brown and yellow- 
inh winte Shaite of all the feathers of the Ineant 
black and rigid; the feathers of the nidesw are white 
and scale-like : throat and head vaned with lalac kash 
on a white ground; on each side of the protube- 
rances, and higher up on the neck, 1 a tult of 
feathers, having the shaits greatly elongated, naked, 
gently curved, and fip ed with @ pencil of black 
barbs. In the female these filamentous feathers are 
wanting; her size 16 much Jess than that of the 
male, and there are no scale-like feathers on the 
chest and sides. 


1764.—A Gxrourp oF Game. 


a, the Capercatlzie ; b, the Pheasant, ¢, the Quail ; 
d, the Red-legged Partndge ; ¢, the Red Grouse ; 
f, the Black Grouse; 9, the Ptarmigan; 4, the 
Common Partridge. 
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